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religious  thought,  which  may  rescue  us  from 
doubt,  a  social  faith  which  may  save  us  from 
anarchy,  a  moral  insipiration  which  may  em- 
Mat,  1844.  1 


ction  and  keep  us  from 
We  ask  this  especially 
111  the  unuttercd  senti- 
>  of  the  multitudes  are 
^i«»nizcd  with  the  high- 
u;il  conscience.  Their 
the  linics.    There  are 
iiormnl  activity,  when 
pure  and  serene  star 
rirtifies  witli  its  halo 
riiore  are  other  times, 
<li  v(iff(IIy  onward  be- 
li  e  in  the  desert,  and 
<  >f  that  which  shall 
■  we  cannot  at  the 
i^c  ourselves  with 
h  5(»unds  or  form?, 
stead  of  pondering 
ich  may  serve  us. 
living  in  the  nine- 
it  people  mentioD- 
'ed  eighteen  years 
?  and  tennis-balls, 
have  now  to  deal, 
J  the  direction  of 
'  .amination  we  pro- 
oholy  and  grave:  he 
s  now  preying  upon  . 
outset  of  his  career 
od  courageously. 

he  exclaims,  in  one 
here  there  is  no  long- 
er any  social  idea  extant,  not  eo  much  as  the  idea 
of  a  common  home,  but  only  of  u  common  over- 
crowdfci  lod^iiig-houpe  ?  where  each,  isolated, 
rcgardlcHfl  ol  his  neighbor,  turned  against  his 
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THE  WO&IB  OF  THOMAS  CABLYLE. 

Tnm  tkt  Biitlih  aid  F«i9l|ii  B«vi«w. 

1.  Six  Lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 
By  Thomas  Cariyle.  I^don  :  Frascr, 
1841. 

2.  Sartor  Resartus:  ia  Three  Books.  By 
Thomas  Garlyle.   London  :  Fraser,  1841 

8.  Past  and  Present.  Bv  Tlu,  mas  Cariyle. 
Lcmdon  :  Chapman  and  Hail,  1843. 

Wf  rrladly  take  the  0|)])<)rtnnity  otTeretl  by 
the  pubJicatioa  of  a  new  work  by  Mr.  Cariyle, 
to  «ipress  our  opinion  of  this  remarkable 
writer.    We  say,  our  opinion  of  the  writer, — 
of  bis  ffenius  and  tendencies,  rather  than  of 
his  bodbf—of  the  idea  which  inspires  him, 
rather  than  of  tlic  form  with  which  he  chooses 
to  invest  it.    The  latter  in  truth  is  of  far  less 
importance  than  the  former.    In  this  period 
of  transition  front  doubt  to  aspiration,  this 
"  sick  and  out-of-joint "  time,  old  ideas  die 
away,  or  weigh  upon  the  heart  like  midnight 
dreams:  young  ones  spring  up  to  view, 
briffht-colored  and  fresh  with  hope,  but  vague 
and  incomplete,  like  the  dreams  of  the  morn- 
iog.   We  stand  wavering  between  a  past 
whose  life  is  extinet,  and  a  future  whose  life 
has  not  yet  begun  ;  one  while  discouraged,  at 
another  animated  by  glorious  presentiments, 
hwkiof  through  the  clouds  for  eome  star  to 
guide  us.    One  and  all,  like  Herdtr,  we  de- 
mand of  the  instinct  of  our  conscience,  a  great 
religious  thought,  which  may  re^^cue  us  from 
dMbt,  a  sodal  fthh  which  may  save  us  from 
inarchj,  amoral  inspiration  whidb  may  em-i 

Mai,  1844.  1 


body  that  faith  ia  action  and  keep  us  from 

idle  contemplation.    We  ask  this  rspccially 
of  th(we  men,  in  whom  tiie  unuttered  senti- 
ments and  aspirations  of  the  multiUides  are 
concentrated  and  harmonized  with  the  high- 
est intuition  of  individunl  cc^nscience.  Their 
mission  changes  with  the  times.    There  are 
periods  of  a  calm  and  normal  activity,  when 
the  thinker  is  like  the  pure  and  serene  star 
which  illumines  and  sanctifies  with  its  halo 
of  I  ight  that  wkteh  is.   There  are  other  times, 
when  genius  must  move  devotedly  onward  be- 
fore us,  like  the  pillar  of  fire  in  the  desert,  and 
fathom  for  us  tlie  depths  of  that  which  shail 
be.  Such  are  our  times:  we  cannot  at  tlw 
present  day  merely  amuse  our.«r-1ves  with 
being  artists,  playing  with  sounds  or  forms, 
tickling  only  our  senses,  instead  of  pondering 
some  germ  of  thought  which  may  .serve  usl 
We  are  scarcely  disposed,  living  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  act  like  that  people  nientioo- 
ed  by  Herodotus,  w  ho  beguiled  eighteen  years 
of  famine  by  playingwithdice  and  tennif^-bnlls. 

The  writer  with  whom  we  have  now  to  deal, 
by  the  nature  of  his  labors  and  the  direetioii  of 
his  genius,  authorizes  the  examination  we  pro- 
pose to  make.  He  is  melancholy  and  grave:  he 
early  lelt  the  evil  which  is  now  preying  upon  . 
the  world,  and  from  the  outset  of  his  cueer 
he  proclaimed  it  hwdlj  and  oonngeoMlj. 

**CaII  yc  that  a  society,"  he  exclaims,  in  one 
ofhis  first  j)ubUcationB,  "where  Uiereisno  loag^ 
cr  any  social  idee  extant,  not  eo  much  aslheidea 
of  a  common  home,  but  only  of  a  common  over- 
crowded lodjzing-house  ?  where  each,  isolated, 
nigwdlMi  ofhis  nei^ibor,  tamed  egninst  his 
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neighbor,  clatchef  wbat.  hp  cAi\.get)ftnd  eves 
^  MmeP  iind  calVi  it  |i»  <-!»OT  irr  tJiJ"  cul,- 

purse  and  cut  lhroal  Bcfstmbu'.  lio' Btta  kmvVe, 
Dut  on\y  a  far  cunningernirt  cati  be  Pinptoyed— 
where  Iriendehip,  communion,  has  become  an  in- 
credible tradition,  and  your  holiest  eacrnmenlal 
Btipprr  is  a  ejnokiiiLr  lavt  rii  dinru  r,  witli  cook  for 
evangelist?  where  your  prieet  has  no  tunguebut 
for  prnte-liek inp,  and  your  high  ^ruidcs  and  gov- 
crnnrs  cnnnot  tniidc ;  lt:i  m   ill  i  anda  hear  it 


adequate  to  the  task,  acknowledge  the.neces- 
sity  ufsunie  solution oftheaphinx-like  enigma 

which  the  times  present.  It  is  good  to  see, 
by  anew  example,  tbut neither  ignorant  leritj 
uor  materialist  indifference  can  lung  suppress 
the  divine  ritrhts  ofiniell'Tt. 

There  are  differences  between  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  manner  of  viewing  things  and  ours, 
which  we  have  to  premise;  but  we  will  not 


pasHoiKitt  ly  proclain.cd,  Lai^.tt-Jair^  [  Leave  witliout  fir.st  avowing  his  incontestable 

U8  alone  of  your  guidance — sucli  liyiit  is  darker 


than  darkneaa— eat  your  wages,  and  sleep."* 

J|r.  Carlyle,  in  writing  these  lines,  was 
eori'^t  ioiip  that  he  engaged  himself  to  seek  a 
remedy  lor  the  evil,  nor  has  he  shrimk  irom 
the  task.  Ail  that  be  has  since  written  bears 
more  and  more  evidently  the  stamp  of  a  high 
purpose.  In  his  'Chartism  '  he  attempted  to 
grapple  with  the  social  question ;  in  all  his 
writings,  whatever  be  their  aubject,  be  has 
touched  upon  it  in  some  one  of  it?  aspects. 
Art  is  to  him  but  as  a  means.  In  his  voca- 
tion as  a  writer  be  fills  the  tribime  of  an 
ifKWtle,  and  it  is  here  that  we  must  judge  him. 

There  is  a  multitude  nroimd  him  ;  niul  this 
is  the  firat  fact  to  establish,  for  it  ^peaks  both 
in  favor  of  the  writer  and  of  the  public  whom 
he  has  won  over.  Since  the  tiny  when,  alone 
end  uncompre headed,  he  penned  the  words 
which  we  have  quoted,  TeufelsdrOck  has 
made  proselytes.  The  "  mad  hopes/'  ex- 
pres.'?ed,  with  an  allowable  consciousness  of 
ibe  power  which  stirred  within  him,  in  the 
last  chapter  of '  Sartor  Resartus,'  have  been 
largely  realized.  The  philopophy  of  clothes 
— tlianks  to  the  good  and  bad  conduct  of  the 
two  Dandieeat  and  Drudge  seeis — has  made 
some  progress.  Signs  have  appeared  ;  they 
nnltiply  daily  on  the  horizon.  The  dim  «  - 
ter  of  the  t  wo  "  bottomless,  boiling  w  lurl- 
poolB,"t  has  widened  nnd  widened,  as  they 
approach  each  other  »n  a  threatening  man- 
ner; and  many  readers  who  commenced  with 
««iiuleof  pity,  or  icom  of  the  unintelligible 
and  tiresome  jargon,  the  ii)viiuiatioB«,  half- 
ironical,  half-wild,  of  the  dark  dreamer,  now 
look  into  his  pages,  with  the  perseverance  of 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  to  sec  whether 
they  cannot  there  di^rnvrr  the  "  great 
thought,"  of  which  they  tbemseives  begin  to 
Jed  uie  want.  Thej  now  admire  as  much  as 
they  once  scorned,— they  admire  even  when 
they  cannot  understand. 

Be  It  lio,  for  this  too  is  good  :  it  is  good  to 
see  that  (he  great  social  question,  which  not 
lonpr  nffo  was  ridiculed,  begins  to  exercise  a 
kind  of  fascination  upon  the  public  mind ;  to 
find  that  even  those  whoee  own  powers  arc  not 

*  Sartor  Keaartua,  Book  iii.  chap.  6 
t  Ibid«  Book  m.  ehap.  10. 


merits, — merits  which  at  the  present  day  axe  . 
as  important  aa  they  are  rare,  w  hich  in  him 

are  so  elevated  as  to  command  the  rr>;pf  Tt 
and  admiration  even  of  those  w  ho  rank  under 
another  standard,  and  the  sympathy  and  grtt> 
itude  of  those  who,  like  oureeh  e.><,  arc  in  the 
main  upon  the  same  side,  and  who  dilFer  only 
respecting  tiic  choice  of  means  and  ilic  ruad 
to  pursue. 

Above  all,  we  would  note  the  sincerity  of 
the  writer.  What  he  writes,  he  not  only 
thinks,  but  feels.  He  may  deceive  himself,— 
he  cannot  deceive  us  ;  for  what  he  says, even 
!  when  it  is  net  the  truth,  is  yet  true, — his  in- 
:  dividuality,  /ii.s  errors,  his  incomplete  views  of 
things, — realities,  and  not  nonentities,— the 
truth  limited,  we  niisrht  say,  for  error  spring- 
ing from  sincerity  in  a  hifb  intellect  is  no 
other  than  sueb.  He  seeka  good  with  eon- 
acientious  seal,  not  from  a  love  of  fame,  not 

even  from  the  prntificntion  of  the  discovery  ; 
his  motive  is  the  love  of  his  fellow-men,  a  deep 
and  active  feeling  of  duty,  for  he-believes  thii 
to  be  the  mission  of  man  upon  earth.  He 
writes  a  book,  as  lie  would  do  a  good  action. 
Yet  more,  not  only  does  he  feel  all  that 
he  writes,  but  he  writes  nearly  all  that  he 
feels.  Whatever  is  in  his  thoughts  and  has 
not  yet  been  put  on  paper,  we  may  be  sure 
will  sooner  or  later  appear.  He  may 
preach  t!ie  merit  of*'  holding  one's  tt~>ngue  ;" 
to  those,  in  truth,  who  do  not  agree  with  him, 
are  such  words  addressed ;  but  the  '*  talent 
of  silence'*  u  not  his :  if  sometimes  he  pre> 
tend  to  reverence  it,  it  is  as  we  may  say  pla- 
tonically,-:-to  prevent  others  speaking  ilj. 
But  in  minds  constituted  as  his,  eompreasion 
of  thought  isimpi  s>;ihle;  it  must  expand,  and 
every  prolonged  effort  made  to  restrain  it, 
will  only  render  the  explosion  the  more  vio- 
lent. Mr.  Carlyle  is  no  homaopathist ;  he 
never  administers  remedies  for  evil  in  infini- 
tesimal doses ;  he  never  pollutes  the  sacred- 
neas  of  thought  by  outward  eoneessione  or 
compromise  with  error.  Like  laither,  he 
hurls  his  inkstand  at  the  head  of  the  devil, 
under  whatever  form  he  shows  himself,  with- 
out looking  to  the  consequences ;  but  he  does 
it  with  snrh  sincerity,  nwch  nan  iff  and  jrcxid 
will,  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  be  dis- 
pleaaed  at  it,  were  the  moment  not  critical. 
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tod  ever  J  blow  of  the  inkstand  aaerioas  thin^ 

to  hiin.    VV^e  know  no  Eogl^  writer  *  ho 
has  during  the  hist  ten  years  so  vigorously 
attacked  the  lialf-guthic,  hull-pagwi  edii?»^e 
whioh  stUl  impriaona  the  free  flght  (W^  the 
spirit, — no  one  who  has  thrown  aniopj?  a  pub- 
lic so  much  addicted  to  routine  J^^d  formal- 
ism, so  many  bold  oegsfions,  •«>  many  reli- 
gious and  MOial  vieu.s  nov(^'  and  contrary  to 
all  exi5ting  ones,— yet  no  one  who  excites 
less  of  hostility  *od  ar-tnadrersioo.  There 
is  generally  go  much  calmness  and  impartial- 
ity in  his  attacks,  »o  much  conviction  iu  liis 
thoughts,  «so  eptire  an  absence  of  egotism, 
that  w«  are  <NHDpellfld  to  listen  to  what,  if 
uttered  hy  any  other  man  with  anger  or  con- 
teMiptf  would  cAcite  a  storm  of  opposition. 
3'here  is  never  anger  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Carfyle ;  disdain  he  has,  but  without  bitter- 
ns*?, and  when  it  gleams  across  his  pages,  it 
speedily  disappears  under  a  sraile  of  sorrow 
and  of  pity,  tlie  rainbow  after  a  storm.  He 
Condemns,because  there  are  things  which  nei- 
ther heaven  nor  earth  can  justify ;  but  his 
reader  always  feela  tliat  it  is  a  painful  duty 
he  fulfils.    When  he  says  to  a  creed  or  to  an 
institution,  "you  are  rotten, — begone!"  he 
has  always  some  giH)d  word  upon  what  it  has 
achieved  in  the  past,  upon  its  utility,  some- 
times even  upon  its  inutilitv.    Tie  never  bu- 
ries without  an  epitaph, — "  Valeat  quaiUum 
9akre  poteit."    Take  as  an  instance,  above 
all,  his  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution." 

We  place  in  the  second  rank  his  tendeiicies 
toward  the  ideal, — that  which  we  shall  cull, 
for  want  of  a  belter  word,  bis  spiritualism. 
He  is  the  most  ardent  and  powerful  combat- 
ant of  our  day  in  that  re-action,  which  is 
slowly  working  against  the  strong  material- 
ism that  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  main- 
tained a  progressive  usurpation,  one  while  in 
the  writings  of  Locke,  lioliugbroke,  ur  Pope, 
ai  another  in  those  of  Smith  and  Bentham, 
and  has  tended,  by  the  doctrines  of  self-inter- 
est and  material  well-beins,  to  the  enthrone- 
ment of  adfisbness  in  men's  hearts.  All  the 
movement  of  industrial  civilization,  which  has 
ovprflwded  intellectual  and  moral  civilization, 
has  not  deafened  him.  Amidst  the  noise  of 
maebinery,  wheels,  and  steam-engines,  he  has 
been  a!>le  to  distinguish  the  stifled  plaint  of 
the  prisoned  spirit,  the  sigh  of  millions,  in 
whose  hearts  the  voice  of  God  whi^ers-  at 
timeSy"  men .'"  and  the  voice  of  society  too 
often  cries,  "  In  the  name  of  Production,  be 
brutes!"  and  he  is  come,  with  asmall  number 
of  chosen  spirits,  to  be  their  interpreter.  He 
declares  that  all  the  bustle  of  matter  and  of  in- 
dustry in  movement  does  not  weigh  against 
the  calm,  gentle,  .and  divine  whisper,  that 
ipQiks  from  the  depths  of  a  virtuous  soul, 


I  eveir  when  &und  in  the  lowest  grade  of  mere 

lu-achinc-t^nders  ;  that  the  producer,  not  the 
'  producuou,  should  furni  the  chief  object  of 
social  institutions ;  that.the  human  soul,  not 
tJie  body,  should  be  the  starting-point  of  all 
our  labors;  since  the  body  without  the  soul 
i:i  but  a  carcase  ;  whilst  the  soul,  wherever  it 
is  found  free  and  holy,  is  sure  to  mould  for 
itself  such  a  body  as  its  wants  and  vocation 
require.    In  all  his  writings,  in  '  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,'  in  his  'Lectures,'  in* his  'E^ays'  es- 
pecially, (some  of  which  appear  to  us  to  be* 
among  the  best  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,) 
the  standard  of  the   ideal  and   divine  is 
boldly  unfurled.  He  seeks  to  abolish  nothing, 
l)iit  lip  desires  this  truth  to  be  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed,  that  it  is  the  invisible  which 
governs  the  visible,  the  spiritual  lifo  which  in- 
lorms  the  exterior  ;  he  desires  that  the  uni- 
verse should  appear,  not  as  a  vast  workshop 
of  material  production  (whether  its  tendency 
l)c  to  centre,  as  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  or  to  spread,  according  to  the 
Utopian  schemes  of  Owen  or  Fourier,  among 
the  whole  community),  but  as  a  temple,  in 
which  man,  sanctified  by  suiTering  and  toil, 
.studies  the  iniinite  in  the  finite,  and  walks 
on  toward  his  object  in  faith  and  in  hope, 
with  eyes  turned  constantly  toward  heaven. 
Toward  this  heaven  the  thought  of  the  writer 
soars  continually  with  fervor,  sometimes  even 
with  a  kind  of  deq>air.   It  is  a  reflection  of 
this  heaven,  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the  dew- 
drop,  which  he  seeks  in  terrestrial  oSjt  cts. 
He  penetrates  the  symbol,  to  arrive  at  the 
idea  :  he  seeks  God  through  visible  forms, 
the  soul  through  the  external  manifestations 
of  its  activity.    We  feel  that  wherever  he 
found  the  first  suppressed,  the  seccnd  extin» 
guishcd,  nothing  would  be  led  for  him  but 
idolatry,  falsehood,  things  to  despise  or  to 
destroy.    For  him,  as  for  all  who  have  loved, 
suffered,  and  have  not  lost,  in  the  selfish  pur* 
suit  of  material  gratifications,  the  divine  sense 
which  makes  us  men — it  is  a  profound  truth 
that  "  we  live,  we  walk,  and  we  are  in  God." 
Hence  his  reverence  for  nature, — hence  the 
universality  of  his  sympathies,  prompt  to  sciae 
the  poetical  side  in  all  things, — hence,  above 
all,  his  notion  of  human  life  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  duty,  and  not  to  that  of  happiness, 
— "  the  worship  of  sorrow  and  renunciation," 
such  as  be  has  given  it  in  his  chapter, "  The 
Everlasting  Yea"  of  Sartor  Resartus,  and 
such  as  comes  out  in  all  his  works.  There 
arc,  no  doubt,  many  who  will  term  this  a 
truism  ;  there  are  others  who  will  call  it  Uto- 
pian. We  would  however  remind  the  first  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  stammer  out  the  sacred 
words  "  sacrifice  and  duty,"  and  to  inscribe 
the  aaaM  of  God  19011  the  porch  of  die  tern- 
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pie,  in  order  to  render  the  wors>vip  real  nnd 
fruitful :  the  theory  of  individual  *ell-beii>2 
rales  ineontesttbly  at  the  present  day,  we  will 
not  Bay  all  our  political  ^flrfies  (this  it  does 
more  than  enough  of  course),  but  all  uur  so- 
cial doetrmts,  and  attaches  as  all  unconscious- 
ly to  materialism.    We  would  likewise  re- 
mind the  second,  that  although  we  have  pre- 
tended for  the  last  fifty  years  to  organize 
everything  with  a  view  to  the  interests,  that 
is  to  say,  the  happiness,  of  society,  we  yet  see 
before  us  a  society  harassed  by  ills,  by  misery 
•nd  eonipiaints  in  eighteen-twentieths  of  its 
members.    Is  it  then  just  to  treat  the  contra- 
ry prartirr  as  Utopian '?    In  looking  around 
us,  we  aiiinn  that  the  spiritual  view  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  takes  of  human  life  is  the  only 
good,  the  only  essentially  religious  one, — and 
one  of  extreme  iiuportauce,  here  especially, 
where  the  wrj  men  who  battle  the  moftbolo- 
Ij  for  social  progress  arc  led  away  by  degrees 
to  neglect  the  development  of  what  is  highest, 
holiest,  and  most  imperishable  in  man,  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  what  they 
call  the  useful.    There  is  nothing  useful  but 
the  good,  and  that  which  it  produces  ;  it  is  a 
eonaequenee  to  be  foreseen,  not  a  principle 
to  be  invoked.   The  theory  which  gives  to 
life,  as  its  basis,  a  ri/^ht  to  well-being,  which 
places  the  object  of  life  in  the  search  after 
nappiness,  can  only  lead  vulgar  minds  to  ego- 
ism, iioMc  and  powerful  minds  to  deceptii  n, 
to  doubt,  and  to  despair.    It  may  indeed  de- 
stroy a  given  evil,  but  can  never  establish  the 
good;  it  may  dissolve,  but  cannot  reunite. 
Whatever  names  it  assume,  in  whatever  Uto- 
pia It  may  cradle  itself,  it  will  invariably  ter- 
minate in  organizing  war, — war  between  the 
governors  and  governed  in  politics,  disguised 
under  the  name  of  a  system  of  guarantees,  of 
bdance,  or  of  parliamentary  major itiefl,-^war 
between  individuals  in  economy  under  the 
name  of  free  competition  (free  competition 
between  thc^e  wlio  have  nothing  and  who 
work  for  their  livdibood,  and  thoee  who  have 
much  and  seek  a  superfluity), — Avar,  or  moral 
anarchy,  by  effacing  all  social  faith  before 
tiw  ebeolate  indepcaodenee  of  individual  opin- 
ion. This  Is  nearly  the  present  state  of  things 
in  the  world, — a  state  from  which  we  must  at 
any  cost  escape.    We  must  come  to  the  con- 
viction, in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  there 
exist  no  rights  but  those  which  result  from 
the  fuiilment  of  duty  ;  that  our  concernment 
here  below  is  not  to  be  happy,  but  tobeeome 
better ;  that  there  ts  no  other  object  in  hu- 
man life  than  to  discover,  by  collective  effort, 
and  to  execute,  every  one  for  himself,  the  law 
of  God,  without  regarding  individual  results. 
Mr  Carlyle  is  an  eloquent  advocate  of  this 
doctrine,  and  it  ia  this  which  creates  luspow- 


PI :  for  there  are,  thank  God,  enow  good  in- 
stincts at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  to  make  us 
tender  homage  to  the  truth,  although  failing 
>n  its  practice,  when  it  finds  among  us  a  pure- 

mind«<i  and  sincere  interpreter. 

we  p>.ace  h»  the  third  rank  our  author's 
cosmopolitan  tendencies,— »iifirmift4irim«  we 
would  say,  if  Uk-  ^v<r(l  were  in  use;  for  cos- 
mopolitism has  ni  th*  present  day  come  to 
indicate  rather  the  indifiference  than  the  uni- 
versality of  sympathit,.    H,  ^ell  knows  that 
there  is  a  holy  land,  i^  whicV.  under  what- 
ever latitude  they  may  \^  boi^,,  men  are 
brethren.    He  seeks  among  his  eqcials  in  hi> 
telligence,  not  the  Eng\ishmah,  the  Italinr, 
the  German,  but  man  :  lie  adoi^  nov  the 
god  of  one  sect,  of  one  period,  or  ofonepto- 
pIr,  but  (ic'd  ;  and,  as  the  reflex  of  Go-1  upoi. 
earth,  the  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  g<eat, 
wherever  he  finds  it :  knowing  well,  tbit 
whence?oever  it  heani.s,  it  is,  or  will  be, 
sooner  or  later  for  all.    His  points  of  view 
are  always  elevated ;  his  horizon  always  ex- 
tends beyond  the  limits  of  country;  his 
criticism  is  never  stamped  with  that  spirit  of 
nationalism  (we  w  ill  not  say  of  nationality,  a 
thing  sacred  with  us  all),  which  is  only  too 
much  at  work  amongs^t  us,  and  which  retards 
the  progress  of  our  uilellcctual  life  by  isrlat- 
iiig  it  irt  iii  the  univtr.''al  life,  derived  from 
tilt'  Miiiruins  of  our  brethren  abroad.    He  has 
attached  himself  earnestly  to  the  widc^t  lite- 
rature endued  with  this  assimilating  power, 
and  has  revealed  it  to  us.   His  Essays  on 
Schiller,  on  Goethe,  on  Jean  Paul,  on  Wer- 
tier,  hi?  excellent  translafi*  ns  from  the  Ger- 
man, will  remain  a  testimony  of  the  naturali- 
zation which  he  has  given  to  German  literih 
turn  amongst  us;  as  the  beautiful  pages  in 
his  Lectures  on  Dante,  and  some  of  those 
which  he  has  devoted  to  French  writent,  tn> 
tify  the  universality  of  that  tendency  wliich 
we  distinguish  here  as  forming  the  third  char^ 
acteristic  of  his  mind. 

To  descend  to  qualities  pnrdy  literary, 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  moreover  a  powerful  arti.«t. 
Since  the  appearance  of  hia  work  on  the 
Freneh  Revolution,  no  one  can  any  longer 
dispute  his  claim  to  this  title.  The  brilliant 
faculties  which  were  revealed  in  flashes  in 
his  previous  writings  hurst  out  in  this  work, 
and  one  must  have  a  very  limited  view  of  the 
actual  duties  of  the  historian  to  be  able  to 
judge  it  coldly  and  to  remark  its  defects.  He 
carries  his  reader  along,  he  fascinates  him. 
Powerful  in  imagination,  which  is  apt  to  dis- 
cover the  sympathetic  side  of  thing.-?  and  to 
seize  its  salient  point, — expressing  himself  in 
an  original  style,  which,  though  it  often  ap- 
pear whimsical,  is  yet  the  true  expression  of 
the  man,  and  perfectly  conveys  his  thought, 
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— Mr.  Carlyle  rarely  fails  of  bis  effect 
Gifted  with  that  objectiTitjr,  of  which  Ooethe 
has  in  recent  times  given  ua  the  highest  mod- 
el, he  so  identifies  himself  with  the  things, 
events,  or  men,  wlucii  he  exhibits,  that  in  his 
portraits  and  his  descriptions  he  attains  a 
rare  lucidness  of  ontlin  ',  f  ^roe  of  coloring, 
aad  graphic  precision :  they  are  not  imita> 
tioBS,  but  reproductions.   And  yet  he  never 
loses,  in  the  detail,  the  characteristic ,  the 
unity  of  the  object,  being,  or  idea,  wliirh  he 
wishes  tu  exhibit.    He  works  in  tlie  mnaner 
of  a  master,  indicating  by  certain  features, 
firm,  deep,  and  decisive,  the  general  physiog- 
notn^  of  the  object,  concentrating  tlic  effort 
of  his  labor  and  the  riebness  of  his  iigiu  upon 
the  central  point,  or  that  which  he  deems 
^ucb,  and  placing  this       well  in  relief  th  it 
wc  cannot  forget  it.    Humor,  or  tlie  faculty  of 
setting  off  small  things,  after  the  manner  of 
Jean  Paul,  abounds  in  his  writings.  Beside 
the  principal  idea,  ttecondary  ideas  meet  us 
at  every  atep,  often  new  and  important  in 
themselves,  particles  of  gold  scattered  upon 
the  shore  by  the  broad  wave  of  the  writer's 
thought.    His  epithets,  although  numerous, 
are  seldom  with«mt  force :  they  mark  a  pro- 
gression in  the  development  of  the  idea  or 
the  qualities  of  the  object.    His  diction  may 
ba?e  fonlts;  of  these  we  shall  not  treat  here, 
bot  we  may  remark  that  the  charge  of  obscu- 
rity Hr>  commonly  brought  against  all  thinkers  \ 
endowed  with  originality,  is,  generally  speak- 
ing* <Mnly  a  declaration  of  incompetence  to 
comprehend   or  to  judge   of  their  ideas. 
Moreover,  his  style  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
apontaneoas  expression  of  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  the  aptcst  form  to  symbolize  his 
th()i!<Tht,  the  body  shape  !  by  the  soul.  We 
would  not  that  it  were  otherwise ;  what  we  re- 
quire in  dl  thingsis.sum  «  kt  wiswumt  to  he. 

Thus  frank,  li.>ne-:t.  and  p  nverful,  "  oAnr 
Ilast,  abcr  ohne  liast,"  Mr.  Carlyle  pursues 
Ins  career :  may  he  long  continue  it,  and 
reap  the  honors  that  he  merits, — not  for  him- 
self so  much,  as  for  the  gratification  of  tliose 
who  esteem  him,  of  all  those  who  would  see 
the  rdation  between  intelligence  and  the 
public  drawn  more  and  more  close  ;  and  may 
he  thus,  in  his  pilgrimage  here,  attain  the 
consciousness  that  the  seed  whicli  he  has 
scattered  has  not  been  given  to  the  wind. 

We  have  stated  sufficiently  at  large  what 
is  absolutely  good  in  the  writer  wc  have  un- 
dertaken to  estimate,  that  we  might  the  more 
freely  fulfil  a  second  duty,  that  of  declaring 
what  appears  to  us  to  render  this  noble  talent 
incomplete,  and  to  vitiate  his  work  by  keep- 
ing it  behind  what  the  times  require  else- 
where, and  will  soon  require  here.  Tt  is  a 
very  important  <juestioa  (too  importaut  fur 


the  few  pages  we  can  here  devote  to  it)  that 
we  must  now  glance  at :  upon  it  depends  the 
question  of  the  duty  imposed  at  the  present 

time  on  the  whole  world.  It  appears  to  ui 
tliit  Mr.  Cariyle's  tendency,  hitherto  appre- 
ciated from  only  one  point  of  Tiew,>'-tory, 
whig,  or  sectarian, — well  deserves  that  we 
should  seek  to  appreciate  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  future,  from  which  all  the  pre»> 
ent  transitionary  parties  arc  excluded. 

There  is  but  one  defect  in  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 
our  opinion,  but  that  one  is  vital :  it  influ- 
ences all  he  does,  it  determines  all  his  views ; 
for  logic  and  system  rule  the  intellect  even 
when  the  iatterpretends  to  rise  the  most 
against  them.  We  refer  to  his  view  of  the 
collf  clive  intelligence  of  our  times. 

Tli  it  which  rules  the  i>erind,  which  is  now 
commenciug,  in  all  its  uiauifestations, — that 
which  makes  every  one  in  the  present  day 
complain,  and  seek  good  as  well  as  bad  reme- 
dies,— that  which  every  where  tends  to  8ub> 
stitutc,  in  politics,  democracy  for  gorernments 
founded  upon  privilei.<  , — ^io  social  economy, 
association  for  unlimiied  competilion, — m 
religion,  the  spirit  of  universal  tradition  for 
the  solitary  inspiration  of  the  conscience, — is 
the  work  of  an  idra,  which  not  only  distances 
the  object,  but  misplaces  the  starting-point  of 
human  activity ;  it  is  the  collective  thought 
seeking  to  supplant,  as  the  point  of  view  in 
the  social  organism,  the  individual  thought; 
the  ijpirit  of  humauity  visibly  surpassing  (for 
it  has  been  always  silently  and  unperoeived 
at  work)  the  spirit  of  man.  In  the  past,  we 
studied  one  by  one  the  small  leaves  of  the 
calix,  the  petals  of  the  corolla ;  at  the  present 
day  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  full  eipiB* 
sion  of  the  flower.  Two  thousand  years, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  Greece  down  to 
the  latest  times  of  Pagan  Rome,  worked 
out  Tmlividuality  under  one  of  its  phases; 
eighteen  centuries  have  enlightened  and  de- 
veloped it  under  the  other.  At  the  present 
day  other  horizons  reveal  themselves, — ^we 
leave  the  individual  for  the  species.  The  in- 
strument is  organized  ;  we  seek  ft»r  it  a  law 
of  activity  and  an  outward  object.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  we  hnre 
gained  the  idea  of  right;  we  have  worked 
out  (were  it  only  in  thought)  liberty  and 
equality — the  two  great  guarantees  of  all 
personality :  we  proceed  further — we  stam- 
mer QUI  the  word  Duly,  that  is  to  say,  some- 
thing which  can  only  be  derived  from  the 
general  law,  assorinliun — that  is  to  say, 
something  which  requires  a  connnon  object, 
a  common  belief.  The  prolonged  plaint  of 
millions  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  com- 
petition has  warned  us  thnt  freedom  of  labor 
does  not  suffice  to  render  industry  what  it 
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ought  to  be,  the  source  of  material  life  to  the 
state  in  ail  it^i  members :  the  intellectual  an- 
archy to  whieh  we  are  a  prey,*  baa  shown  os 
that  liberty  of  cnnscicncc  does  not  sufRco  t() 
render  religion  the  source  of  moral  life  to  the 
state  in  all  its  members.  We  have  begun  to 
auapect,  not  only  that  there  is  upon  the  earth 
somcthiunr  greater,  more  holy,  more  divine, 
than  the  individual, — collective  Humanity, — 
an  enatence  always  liTing,  learning,  advanc- 
ing toward  God,  of  which  \vc  arc  but  the  in- 
strumentSp — but  that  it  is  alone  from  (he 
summit  of  thia  collecttre  idea,  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  Universal  Mint!,  "  of  which," 
as  Emerson  aaya,  "  each  individual  man  is 

one  more  incarnation,"  that  we  can  derive  ^  ^ 

onr  function,  the  role  of  our  life,  the  ideal  of  carnation,  in  a  manner,  of  an  idea;  he 

our  f Dcictic-!.  Wo  l:il)iir  at  this  at  the  pres-;  not  believe  in  a  "  stipreme  idea,"  represcnt- 
ent  day.  It  signities  litde  that  our  first  es-  ed  progressively  by  the  development  of  man- 
aaya  are  strange  aherrationa:  it  signifies  kind  taken  as  a  whole.  He  feels  forcibly 
little,  that  falling  npon  their  weak  side,  the  (rather  indeed  by  the  instinct  of  his  heart, 
doctrines  of  St.  Simon,  of  Owen,  of  Fi>uricr,  which  revolts  at  actual  evil,  than  by  a  clear 
and  others,  who  have  arisen  or  shall  arase,  conception  of  that  which  constitutes  life)  tlie 
may  be  condemned  to  ridicule.   That  whieh  |  want  of  a  bond  between  the  men  who  are 


prchcnd  tho?e  beautiful  words  of  St.  Paul 
(Romans  xii.  a),  "  We  being  many,  are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of 
another."  We  resolve  the  incertiimle  and 
caprices  of  individuals  into  a  universality :  we 
seek  the  intelligence  and  harmonizing  of  per- 
!  sons  in  the  colleetive  mass.  Such  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  present  times,  and  whosoever 
does  not  labor  in  accordance  with  it,  neces- 
sarily remains  behind. 

Mr.  Carlyle  cnmprehcnd?  only  the  h^diri fi- 
nal; the  true  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race  escapes  him.  He  sympathizes  with  all 
men,  but  it  is  with  the  life  of  each  one,  and  not 
with  their  collective  life.  He  readily  looks 
at  every  man  as  the  representative,  ti>e  in- 


is  importurit  is  ihf  ifl^'u  common  to  all  llie.se  around  him  ;  ho  does  not  feel  suffirirMitly  the 
doctrines,  and  the  breath  of  which  has  ren- 1  existence  of  the  bond  between  the  gcnera> 
dered  them  fruitful ;  it  is  the  object  which  i  tions  past,  present,  and  futore.  The  great 
they  all  instinctively  propose,  the  st.irtinijr-  j  relicrious  thought,  the  continued  tltvtlflpmrnt 
point  they  take.  Haifa  rentury  ajjo,  all  the 
boldest  and  most  innovating  theories  sought 
in  the  organization  of  societies  guarantees  for 
free  individual  action  ;  society  was  funda- 
mentally only  the  power  of  all  directed  to 
the  support  of  the  rights  of  each :  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  most  timid  reformers  start  with 
a  social  principle  to  define  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual,— with  the  admission  of  a  law,  to 
aeek  what  may  be  its  best  interpreter  and  its 
best  application.  Wlmt,  in  thr  p  litical 
world,  are  all  these  tendencies  to  centraliza- 
tion, to  universal  suffrage,  to  the  annihilation 
of  castes?  Whence  arise,  in  the  religious 
wnrhl,  all  these  discontents,  all  these  rever- 
sions toward  the  past,  all  these  aspirations 
toward  a  future,  eonfusol,  uncertain,  but 
wide,  fnlorant,  and  reconciliatory  of  creeds  at 
present  opposed]  Why  is  history,  which  in 
old  times  was  satisfied  with  relating  the  deeds 
of  princes  ot  of  ruling  bodies  of  men,  direct- 
ed at  the  present  day  so  iniu  h  to  the  masses, 
and  why  does  it  feel  tite  want  of  descendin 
from  the  summits  of  society  to  its  base 
And  wlint  means  that  word  Progress,  wliich, 
under^stoud  in  a  thousand  ways,  is  yet  found 
on  every  lip,  and  becomes  more  firom  day  to 
day  the  watchword  of  all  labors!  We  thirst 
for  unitv  :  we  seek  it  in  a  new  and  larger  ex- 
pression  of  the  nmtual  responsibility  of  all 
men  towards  each  other, — the  indissoluble 
copnrtnrry  of  nil  generation.s  and  all  individu- 
als in  the  human  race.    We  begin  to  com- 


of  Ilumnnitif  btf  a  coflerlirf  labor,  nrrnrrJing 
to  an  educational  plan  assigned  by  Frovi- 
denee^  for^felt  firom  age  to  age  by  a  few  rare 
intellects,  and  proclaimed  in  the  last  fifty 
years  by  the  greatest  European  thinkers, 
finds  but  a  feeble  echo,  or  rather  no  echo  at 
all,  in  his  soul.  Progressive  from  an  impulse 
of  feeling,  he  shrinks  back  from  the  idea  as 
&oon  as  he  sees  it  stated  explicitly  and  sys- 
tematieally ;  and  such  expressions  as  **  the 
progress  nf  the  species"  nnd  "  porfectihility" 
never  drop  from  his  pen  unaccompanied  by  a 
taint  of  irony,  wlach  we  confess  is  to  us  inex> 
plicable.  *  He  seems  to  regard  the  human 
race  rather  ns  an  aggregate  of  similar  indi- 
viduals, disluict  powers  in  juxtaposition,  than 
as  an  association  of  laborera,  disiribnted  in 
groups,  and  impelled  on  different  paths  to- 
ward one  single  object.  Nation  itself,  coun- 
try,— the  second  collective  existence,  less 
vast,  but  still  for  many  centuries  not  less  sa« 
cred  than, humanity, — vanishes,  or  is  modi- 
fied under  his  hand :  it  is  no  longer  the  sign 
of  our  portion  of  labor  in  the  eommoB  work, 
the  workshop  in  which  God  has  placed  the 
instruments  of  labor  to  fulfil  the  mission  most 
within  our  reach ;  it  is  no  longer  the  symbol 
of  a  thought,  of  a  special  vocation  to  be  fol- 
lowed, indicated  by  the  tradition  of  the  race, 
by  the  aflinity  of  tendencies,  by  the  unit^  of 
language,  by  the  character  ofloealtlies;  it  is 
something  reduced,  us  much  ri'^  possiltle,  to 
the  proportions  of  the  individual.   The  nO" 
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tionality  of  Italy  is  the  glory  of  having  pro- 
duced Dante  and  Christopher  Columbus ; 
the  nationality  of  flcnnatiy  that  df  having 
given  birth  to  Luther,  to  Uocthc,  and  to  oibcrs. 
The  shadow  thrown  hy  these  gigantic  men 
appears  to  eclipse  to  his  view  every  trace  of 
the  national  thought  of  which  these  men  were 
only  the  interpreters  or  prophets,  and  of  the 
people,  who  alone  are  its  depositary.  All 
jjeiiorali/.itiou  is  5(i  rfpii^nint  to  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  ih  it  he  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  error  as 
he  deems  it,  by  declaring  that  the  historj  ofthe 
world  is  futiilatneiifally  nothing  more  than  the 
biography  of  great  men  ('  Lectures').  This  is 
to  plead,  distinctly  enough,  the  falseness  ofthe 
idea  which  rules  the  movement  of  the  times.* 

We  protest,  in  the  name  ofthe  deinocratic 
spirit  ofthe  age,  against  such  ideas.  Histo- 
ry is  not  the  biography  of  great  men :  the 
history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gressive religion  of  mmkind,  and  of  the 
translation  by  symbols,  or  external  actions, 
of  thai  religion.  The  great  men  of  the  eartli 
are  but  the  marking-stones  on  the  r.»ad  of  hu- 
laanitj;  they  are  the  priests  of  its  religion. 
What  priest  is  equal  in  the  balance  to  the 
whole  religion  of  wliich  he  is  a  minister? 
There  is  yet  something  greater,  more  divine- 
ly mysteriuiiH,  than  all  the  great  men, — and 
iJlis  is  the  earth  which  bears  them,  the  hu- 
man rare  which  includes  thc:n,  the  thought 
of  God  which  stirs  within  them,  and  which 
the  whole  human  race  collectirelj  can  done 
accomplish.  Disown  not,  then,  the  common 
mother  for  the  sake  of  certain  of  her  children, 
however  privileged  they  may  be;  for  at  the 
same  timethat  you  disown  her,]ron  will  lose  the 
intellect  of  thf^se  rare  nion  whom  you  admire. 
Genius  is  like  the  flower,  which  draws  one 
half  of  its  life  from  the  moisture  that  etrcn* 
lates  in  the  earth,  and  inhales  the  other  half 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  inspiration  of 
genius  belongs  one  half  to  heaven,  the  other 
to  the  crowds  of  common  mortals  from  whose 
life  itsprin2;^'  No  one  is  gifted  with  a  ri;^ht 
comprehension  of  it,  without  studying  the 
medium  in  which  it  lives. 

We  cannot,  however,  here  attempt  to  es- 
tablish any  positive  ideas  respecting  the  voca- 
tion of  our  epoch,  or  the  dt)ctrine  ofthe  col- 
lective progress  which  appears  to  us  to  char- 
Mterize  it :  perhaps  we  may  one  day  take  an 

•  Tliii  it  the  i  itsi  iK  I  uT  Mr  f  irKlc's  idcax,  as 
they  Hppear  lu  U4  t»  l)  -  >li  >lu<'itilu  fruin  ibe  body  of 
bia  view*  and  opinions  tlio  gMieial spirit  which 
breathM  in  bia  work*.  Of  course  w«  aaeet  here 
and  there  wUb  pastageji  in  oppoaitiofi  to  this  spirit, 
and  in  ncfordan<-n  witli  lli.it  of  thn  :\<tp.  I;  i<  im- 
poa«<bltj  fur  a  wriler  of  Mr.  Curly  Iu'n  stamp  to  avoid 
this  ;  hut  wo  dti  not  think  wo  can  ho  accuacd,  if 
our  remarka  are  read  with  atteotioot  of  unfaithAil- 
Mss  in  tha  ■slanal  pmnt. 


TUB  woftxt  or  thokas  carltls. 


occasion  to  trace  the  history  of  this  doctrine, 
which,  treated  as  it  stUi  is  with  negleet, 

reckons  neverthelesn  amonrrst  its  followers 
men  who  bore  the  names  of  JL>ante,  of  Bacon, 
and  of  Leibnitz.  We  can  at  present  only 
mark  the  cxistenm  of  the  contrary  doctrine 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  theron!»e- 
quences  to  which,  in  onr  opinion,  it  leads  him. 

It  is  evident  that,  ofthe  two  criteria  ofcer^ 
tainfy,  Individ (la!  fon.'<cience  and  universal 
tradition,  between  which  mankind  has  hith> 
erto  perpetually  iluctaated,  and  the reeoneile* 
tnent  of  which  appears  to  us  to  constitute 
the  only  means  we  possess  of  recognizing 
truth,  Mr.  Carlyle  adopts  one  alone — the 
first.    He  rejects,  or  at  least  wholly  neglects, 
the  other.    From  this  point,  in  his  view,  all 
follows  in  a  natural  connexion :  individuali- 
ty being  every  thing,  the  doctrine  of  wieeii- 
srio«v«' ■>  f)Ili)\v.s.     The  voice  of  God  is 
heard  in  the  intuition,  in  the  instincts  ofthe 
soul :  to  separate  the  individuality  from  every 
human  external  agency,  and  to  offer  it  in  na- 
tive purity  to  thf  hreath  of  in=[>iratinn  from 
above, — this  is  to  prepare  a  temple  to  God ; 
<God  and  the  individual  man — Mr.  Carlyle 
seos  no  other  object  in  the  world.-   But  how 
can  the  individual  alone  approach  God,  un- 
less by  transport,  by  enthusiasm,  by  the  un- 
premeditated upward  flight  of  the  spirit,  un- 
shackled hy  method  or  calculation  ?  Hence 
arises  all  Mr.  Carlyle's  antipathy  to  the  la- 
bors of  philosophy  ;  they  must  appear  to  him 
like  the  efforts  of  a  Titan  with  the  strength  of* 
pigmy.     Of  what  avail  are  the  poor  analyt- 
ical and  experimental  faculties  of  the  individ- 
ual intellect,  in  the  solution  of  (his  immense 
and  infinite  problem  ?    Hence,  likewise,  his 
bitter  and  oflen  violent  censure  of  all  those 
who  labor  against  the  social  state  as  it  exiata. 
Victory  may  indeed  ju.stify  them,  for  victory 
is  the  intervention  of  God  by  his  decree,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal ;  but  where  is  the 
man  who  cati  pretend  to  fore-calculate,  to  de- 
termine this  (IfM  reo?    What  avails  it  to  fill 
the  echoes  with  complaint,  like  Philoctetes  7 
What  avails  it  to  contend  convulsively  in  i 
powerless  struggle?    What  is,  is.    All  our 
endeavors  will  not  alter  it  before  the  time 
decreed ;  that  time  God  alone  determines. 
What  is  to  happen  God  will  bring  tO  pan, 
very  probably  by  wholly  difTt  rent  tTteans  from 
those  which  we,  feeble  and  ephemeral  crea* 
tures,  may  imagine.     Point  out  the  evil, 
calmly,  wisely ;  then  resign  youtud^  trostp 
and  wait !    There  is  a  deep  di?!coiiragement, 
a  very  despair,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  bold 
fervor  of  belief  which  characterizes  many  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  pages.    To  us  he  seems  to 
seek  God  rather  as  a  refuge,  than  as  the 
soufceofrightmdofpmrer;  from  his  lips, 
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■t  times  10  daring,  we  aeem  to  hear  e?ery 

instant  the  cry  oftha  Bretan  mariner — "  My 
God,  protect  me !  my  bark  ia  so  small  and 
the  ocean  so  vast !" 

Now  all  this  is  partly  trae,  and  neverthe- 
less it  is  all  partly  false  ;  true,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  legitimate  consequence  from  Mr,  Car- 
lyle^s  starting-point ;  false,  in  a  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  point  of  view.  If  we 
derive  all  our  ideas  of  human  affairs  and  la- 
bors from  the  notion  of  tlie  individual,  and 
see  only  in  social  lite  "  the  uggrcji^aie  of  all 
the  individual  men's  lives" — in  history  only 
"  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies"* 
— ^if  we  always  place  man,  sing^ly,  isolated,  in 
presence  of  the  universe  and  of  God,  we  shall! 
have  full  reason  to  hold  the  languafic  of  Mr. 
Carlyle.  If  all  philosophy  be  in  fact,  like 
that  of  the  ancient  schools,  merely  a  nmple 
physiological  studyof  the  individual, — an  anal- 
ysis, more  or  leijs  complete,  of  his  faculties, 
—of  what  use  is  it,  bat  as  a  kind  of  intellect- 
ual gymnastics  ?  If  our  powers  be  limited 
to  such  as  each  one  of  us  may  acquire  by  him- 
self, between  tUose  moments  of  our  earlhl)' 
career  which  we  call  birth  and  death,  they 
are  indeed  enougli  to  attain  the  power  of 
guessing  and  of  expressing  a  small  fragment 
of  the  troth :  let  him  who  cati  reaUte  it  here. 
But  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  point  of  view 
of  the  collective  existence,  Mankind,  and  re- 
gard social  life  as  the  continued  development 
of  an  idea  by  the  lifie  all  its  individuals, — if 
we  regard  history  as  the  relation  of  this  de- 
relopment  in  time  and  space  through  the 
works  of  mdividnaly ;  if  we  bdtere  in  the  eo- 
partnery  and  mutual  responsibility  of  genera- 
tions, never  losing  piofht  of  the  fact  that  the 
life  of  the  individual  is  his  development,  in  a 
medium  fashioned  bj  the  labors  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  preceded  hini,  and  that 
the  powers  of  the  individual  are  his  powers 
crafted  upon  those  of  all  foregoing  humanity, 
— all  our  ideas  will  change.  Philosophy  will 
appear  to  us  as  the  science  of  the  law  of  life, 
■•"the  st)ul  '  (Mr.  Carlyle  himself  once 
11868  this  expression  in  contradiction  to  the 
general  spirit  (if  his  w<irks),  "of  which  reli- 
gion, worship,  IS  the  body ;"  and  the  complaint 
of  the  mteUeet,  so  often  looked  npon  as  idle, 
from  Ryron  down  to  George  Sand,  will  be  to 
us,  what  it  is  in  truth,  the  registered,  efiica- 
cious  protest  of  the  spirit,  tormented  by  pre- 
sentiments of  the  future,  against  a  present 
corrupted  and  destroyed  ;  and  we  shall  feel 
that  it  IS  not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  to 
incarnate  our  thought  in  action.  For  it 
matters  little  that  vur  individual  powers  be 
of  the  smallest  amount  in  relation  to  the  oh. 

*  E8say»— *SgiM  oflheThnes.' 


ject  to  be  attained ;  it  matters  little  that  the 

result  of  our  action  be  Io«t  in  a  distance 
which  is  beyoud  our  calculation ;  we  know 
that  the  powers  of  millions  of  men,  our  breth> 
ren,  will  succeed  to  the  work  after  us,  in  the 
same  track, — we  know  that  the  object  at- 
tained, be  it  when  it  may,  will  be  the  result 
of  aff  our  efforts  combined. 

The  object — an  object  to  be  pursued  col- 
lectively, au  ideal  to  be  realized  as  far  as  pos- 
sible here  below,  by  the  association  of  all  our 
faculties  and  all  our  powers — "operatio  ho- 
mana?  univcrsitatis,"  as  Dante  savs  in  a  work 
little  known,  or  misunderstood,  in  which, 
five  centuries  ago,  he  laid  down  many  of  the 
principles  upon  wliich  we  are  laboring  at  the 
present  day — "  ad  quutn  ipsa  univeraitas 
hominum  in  tant£i  multitudine  ordinatur,  ad 
quam  qnidem  operationem  nec  homo  unus^ 
nec  domus  una,  nec  vicinia,  nec  una  civitas^ 
nec  regnum  particulare,  pertingere  potest"* 
•~this  alone  gives  ralue  and  method  to  the 
life  and  acts  of  the  individual.  Mr.  Carlyle 
seems  to  us  almost  always  to  forget  this.  Be- 
ing thus  without  a  sound  criterion  whereby  to 
estimate  individual  acts,  he  is  compelled  to 
value  them  rather  by  llie  power  which  has 
been  expended  upon  them,  by  the  energy  and 
perseverance  which  thej  betray,  than  by  the 
nature  of  the  object  toward  which  they  are 
directed,  and  their  relation  to  that  object. 
Hence  arises  that  kind  of  indiflereuce  which 
makes  him,  we  will  not  say  esteem,  but  love» 
equally  men  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  pursuing  contrary  objects, — Johnson  and 
Cromwell,  ibr  example.  Hence  proceed 
that  spirit  of  fatalism  (to  call  things  by  their 
right  names)  which  remotely  pervades  his 
work  on  the  French  Revolution;  which 
makes  him  sympathize  so  much  with  bold 
deeds,  admire  al)ility,  under  whatever  form 
displayed,  and  so  often  hail,  at  the  risk  of  be- 
coming an  advocate  of  despotism,  might  as 
the  token  of  right.  He  desires  undoubtedly 
the  good  every  where  and  always ;  but  he  de- 
sires it,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  corne 
— ^from  above  or  from  below, — imposed  by 
power,  or  proclaimed  by  the  free  and  .oponta- 
neons  impulse  of  the  multitude  ;  and  he  for- 
gets  that  the  good  is  above  all  a  moral  qnes- 
tion  ;  that  there  is  no  good  apart  from  the 
consciousness  of  good  :  that  it  exi.sts  only 
where  it  is  made,  not  obtained,  by  man  :  he 
forgets  that  we  are  not  machines  for  produc* 
tion,  from  wliich  as  much  work  asjK)ssible  is 
to  be  extracted,  but  free  agents,  called  to 
stand  or  fall  by  our  works.  His  theory  of 
unconsciousness,  the  germ  of  which  appears  ia 
the  '  life  of  Schiller,*  and  is  dearly  defio> 

•  !>•  M  onareUa. 
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ed  in  his  eaiiy  *  Characteritties/  although  a^l 

first  view  it  may  indeed  appear  lo  acknow- 
ledge human  spontaneity,  yet  does  emphati- 
tuAvf  involve  itsoUivion,  and  sacrificea,  in  its 
application,  the  soctal object  to  an  individual 
point  of  view. 

Qenius  is  not,  generally  speaking,  ancon- 
■eioiia  of  what  it  experiences  or  of  what  it  is 
capable.    It  is  not  the  siispcuflod  liarp  wliich 
aouads  (as  the  statue  of  Memnon  in  the  desert 
sounds  in  the  aun)  at  the  changing  unfore- 
seen breath  of  wind  that  sweeps  across  its 
strings :  it  is  the  conscious  power  of  the  soul 
of  a  man,  rising  from  nniidst  his  fellow-men, 
bcdtoving  and  calling  himself  a  !$on  of  God, 
an  apostle  of  eteriKil  truth  and  ))ennty  upon 
the  earth,  the  privileged  worshipper  of  an  ideal 
as  yet  concealed  from  the  majority :  he  is 
almost  always  sufficiently  tormented  by  his 
contemporaries,  to  need  a  compensation — 
that  of  feeling  his  life  In  the  generations  to 
come.    Cesar,  Christopher  Columbus,  were 
not  unconscious:  Dante,  when,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  '  Para- 
diso,'  he  hurled  at  his  enemies  that  sublime 
menace,  which  commentators  without  heart 
and  without  head  huve  mistaken  for  a  cry  of 
supplication, — Kepler,  when  lie  wrote,  "  My 
book  will  await  its  reader  :   has  not  God 
waited  six  thousand  yc;irs  before  he  created 
a  man  to  contemplate  his  works  ?"*-—Shak- 
speare  himself,  when  he  wrote. 

And  nothing  stands       •       •  • 

And  yet,  to  limes  in  hope,  ray  verse  shall  8t.ind"f 

— 'these  men  were  not  iwconscioua  :  but  even 
bad  they  been  so,  even  were  genius  always 
unconscious,  the  question  lies  not  there.  It 

is  not  the  consciousness  of  genius  that  is  im- 
portant to  a  man,  but  of  that  which  he  pro- 
poaes  to  do :  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the 
object,  and  not  thnt  of  the  meruis,  which  we 
assert  to  be  indispeasabie,  whenever  man  has 
any  great  thing  to  accomplish.   This  con- 
Bciottsness  pervaded  all  the  great  men  who  have 
embodied  their  thought, — the  artists  of  the 
middle  ages  themselves,  who  have  transferred 
to  tlone  the  aspiration  of  their  souls  towards 
hcaveD,  and  have  bequeathed  to  us  Christian 
cathedrals,  without  even  graving  their  names 
«n  a  corner-stone.    What  then  becomes  of 
the  anathema  hurled  by  Mr.  Carlyle  at  pbi> 
losnphy '    What  becomes  of  the  sentence 
passed  with  so  much  bilterne.Hs  against  the 
rettleia  complaints  of  contemporary  writers  ? 
What  is  philosophy  but  the  science  of  ends  ? 
Aod  is  that  which  he  calls  the  disease  of  the 
times,  at  the  bottom  aught  else  than  the  con- 
aeioomess  of  a  new  ob^,  not  yet  attained  1 

•  Harrnonires  Alundi  :  libri  quinqtie. 
t  Boaneta,  60.   8««  alio  tiuooou  17, 18,  S5,  Ui, 
6I1OIB. 


We  know  there  are  many  men  who  pretend, 
without  right  and  without  reality,  that  they 
already  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
means.  Is  it  this  that  he  attacks  f  If  ao,  let 
him  attack  the  premature  cry  of  triumph, 
the  pride,  not  the  plaint.  This  is  but  the 
sign  of  suffering,  and  a  stimulus  to  research : 
it  is  doubly  sacred. 

Doul)Iy  sacred,  we  sav, — and  to  murmur 
at  the  plaint  is  both  unjust  and  vain ;  vain, 
— for  whatever  we  may  do,  the  words,  "  the 
ichoh  creation  groaneth,^'  of  the  apostle 
whom  we  love  to  quote  will  be  verified  the 
most  forcibly  in  the  choicest  intellects,  when* 
ever  an  entire  order  of  things  ami  ideas  shall 
he  exhausted;  whenever,  in  .Mr.  Cartvle's 
phrase,  there  shall  exist  no  longer  any  social 
faith: — unjust,  for  while  on  one  side  it  at- 
tacks those  whosufTor  the  tnosi,  on  the  other 
it  would  suppress  that  which  is  the  symptom 
of  the  evil,  and  prevent  attention  being  awak- 
ened to  it.  Suffer  in  silence,  do  you  say  ? 
no,  cry  aloud  tipun  the  housetops,  sound  the 
tocsin,  raise  the  alarm  at  all  risks,  for  it  is 
not  alone  ^our  house  that  is  on  fire,  but  that 
of  your  neighbor,  that  of  every  one.  Silence 
is  frequently  a  duty,  when  suffering  is  only 
personal ;  it  is  an  error  and  a  futiit,  when  the 
suflfering  is  that  of  millions.  Can  we  poasi- 
biy  imagiiip  that  this  coinpiaining,  this  ex- 
pression ot  unrest  and  discontent  which  at  the 
present  day  bursts  out  on  every  side,  is  only 
the  effect  of  the  personal  illusions  of  a  few 
egoistical  writers  ?  Do  we  imagine  that  there 
can  be  any  pleasure  in  parading  one's  own 
rr  d  sufferings  before  the  publiel  It  is  more 
pleasant  to  caM'^c  smiles  than  tears  in  those 
around  us.  But  there  are  times  in  which  every 
oracle  utters  words  of  ill  omen ;  the  heavens 
are  veiled,  evil  is  every  where  ;  liow  should  it 
not  he  in  the  heart  uf  those,  whose  life  vi- 
brates most  at  the  trembling  of  the  universal 
life?  What  I  after  proving  the  evil  every  in- 
stant in  our  par^e<,  af\er  showing  society  ad- 
vancing through  moral  anarchy  and  devoid  of 
belief  towards  its  dissolution,  can  we  expect 
the  features  to  remain  calmt  are  we  astonish- 
ed if  the  voice  trembles,  if  the  soul  shudders? 
Human  thought  is  disquieted ;  it  questions 
itself,  listens  to  itself,  studies  itself:  this  is 
evidently  not  its  normal  state.  Be  it  so  :  but 
what  is  to  be  done  I  must  we  abolish  thought, 
— deny  the  intellect  the  right,  the  duty  of 
studying  itself,  when  it  is  nek  ?  This  is  in- 
deed the  result  of  the  essay  on  '  Characteris- 
tics,' one  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  most  remarkable 
works.  The  first  part  is  truly  admirable ;  the 
evil  is  there  perfertly  charactered  and  the 
principal  symptoms  described ;  but  the  con- 
clusion is  moit  lame  and  impotent  It  ends 
by  siqppveasing  {hoto't  Is  not  indicated)  the  dia- 
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quietude,  or  what  he  terms  the  "self-sen- 1 
tience,"  the  "self-survey,"  the  consciousness.  I 
Would  it  not  he  bLtti-r  to  endeavor  to  suppress 
the  malady  wliicli  pruduron  it  ?   There  is  a 
briUiaiit  passage  at  the  end  of  this  same  essay, 
^which  servea  us  «s  a  conclusive  reply : — 

"  Do  we  not  already  know  that  the  name  of  the 

Infinite  is  f  I,  u).  is  God  i  Hero  on  i  nrtli  wo  iirt- 
as  soldiers,  fighting  in  a  furciirn  hiod,  tliat  under- 
stand not  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  have  no 
need  to  under^':i;i«l  it;  seeing  well  whnt  is  ai 
our  hand  to  hv  doiii>.  Let  us  do  it  like  soldicrsf, 
with  submission,  with  courage,  willi  a  heroic  joy. 
'  Whatever  thy  hand  tindeth  to  do,  doit  with  all 
thy  miflfht.'  Behind  us,  behind  each  one  of  us 
lie  six  thousand  year.s  of  human  elfort,  Immrm 
conquest :  before  us  is  tlie  boundless  Time,  with 
Hs  as  yet  uncreated  and  uDconqoered  oontinents 
and  Eldoradoa,  which  we,  even  we,  have  to  con- 
quer, to  create ;  and  from  tiie  bosom  of  Eternity 
•nine  for  us  celestial  gulding^stars.* 

We  have  selected  this  passage,  because, 
approaching  as  it  does  near  to  the  truth  in 

the  last  lines,  and  contradicting  them  (in  our 
opinion)  in  the  first,  it  appears  to  us  to  in- 
clude in  essence  all  the  certainties  and  un- 
certainties, the  "everlasting  Yea"  and  the 
"  everlasting  No"  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  God  and 
Duty — ^these  are  in  fact  the  two  sacred  words 
which  mankind  has  in  -all  critical  periods  re- 
peated, and  which  at  the  present  day  still  con- 
tain the  means  of  salvntion.  But  we  must 
linow  in  what  manner  these  words  are  under- 
stood. 

We  all  seek  God ;  but  where,  how,  with 
what  aim  ?  This  is  the  question.  Seek  him, 
Mr.  Carl^emll  say,  in  the  starry  firmament, 
m  the  wide  ocean,  in  the  calm  and  pure  brow 
of  a  heroic  man;  above  all,  in  the  words  of 
genius  and  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  freed 
from  all  egoistic  passions.  God  is  every 
where  :  learn  to  find  him.  You  arc  surrnmul- 
ed  by  his  mira  les;  you  swim  in  the  Infinite  : 
the  Infinite  is  also  within  yon.  Bblibve, — 
you  will  be  better;  you  will  be  what  man 
should  be.  True  indeed, — but  how  create 
belief?  This,  again,  is  tlie  question,  iu  all 
periods  of  the  history  of  mankind  there  have 
been  inspired  men  who  have  appealed  to 
every  generous,  great,  divine  emotion  in  the 
human  heart,  against  material  appetites  and 
selfish  instincts.  These  men  have  been  lis- 
tened to;  mankind  ha.s  hrlieved :  it  has,  dur- 
ing several  centuries,  done  great  and  good 
thmgs  in  the  name  of  its  creeds.  Then  it  has 
stopped,  and  ceased  to  produce.  Why  so? 
Was  the  thing  it  had  believed,  false?  No,  it 
was  incomplete :  like  all  human  things,  it  was 
a  frajgrment  of  absolute  truth,  combined  with 
rmny  truths  relative  to  time  and  place,  destin- 
ed to  disappear  aller  having  borne  their  fruit, 


[Mat, 

and  when  the  human  intelligence  should  beripe 
for  a  higher  initiation.  When  this  period  ar- 
ri\  es,  all  nolsted  exortation  to  faith  is  useless. 
What  is  preached  mav  be  eminently  sage  and 
moral ;  it  may  have,  here  and  there,  the  au- 
thority of  an  individual  system  of  philosophy, 
but  it  will  never  compel  helief  It  may  meet 
with  a  sterile  theoretic  approbation,  but  it  will 
not  command  the  practice,  it  will  not  dictate 
the  action,  it  will  not  gain  that  mastery  over 
the  life  of  men  which  can  make  it  fruitful  in 
all  its  manifestations.  If  the  contrary  were 
true,  there  is  no  religion  that  could  not  make 
the  universe  exist  for  ever  in  harmony,  by  the 
morality  which  is  either  developed  or  involv- 
ed in  it  But  there  ate  times  in  which  all 
efforts  are  paralyzed  by  apathy,  except  we 
change  (by  the  develonnient  of  new  relations 
between  men,  or  by  culling  into  action  an  ele- 
ment hitherto  suppressed)  the  starting-point 
of  sociril  eneriTv,  and  ^■ivc  a  strong  shake  to 
the  intellect,  which  has  fallen  asleep  from 
want  of  nomrisbmenL 

We  all  seek  God ;  but  we  know  that  here 
below  we  cannot  attain  unto  him,  nor  com- 
prehend him,  nor  contemplate  him  ;  the  ab- 
sorption into  God  of  the  Brahminicnl  rdii* 
gions,  (if  Plato  and  of  some  modern  ascetics, 
is  an  illusion  that  cannot  be  realized:  we 
are  too  far  Our  aim  is  to  a|>proacbQod: 
this  we  can  do  by  our  works  alone.  To  in» 
carnate,  as  far  as  possible,  his  Word  ;  to  trans- 
late, to  realize  his  Thought,  is  our  charj^ 
here  below.  It  is  not  by  contemplating  hu 
works  that  we  can  fulfil  our  mission  upon 
earth ;  it  is  by  devoting  ourselves  to  the  evo- 
lution of  his  work,  witbont  intermption, 
without  end.  The  earth  and  man  touch  at 
all  points  on  the  infinite;  this  we  know  well, 
but  is  it  enough  to  know  tins  ?  have  we  not 
to  march  onwards,  to  advance  into  this  in&> 
nite?  But  can  the  individual  finite  creature 
of  a  day  do  this,  if  he  relies  only  upon  hie 
own  powers?  It  is  precisely  from  having 
found  themselves  for  an  instant  fiice  to  face 
with  infinity,  without  calculating  upon  other 
faculties,  upon  other  powers  than  tlieir  own, 
that  sone  of  the  greatest  intdlects  of  the 
day  have  been  led  astray  into  skepticism  or 
misanthropy.  Not  identifying  themselves 
sufficiently  with  mankind,  and  startled  at  the 
disproportion  between  the  object  and  the 
means,  they  have  ended  by  viewing  every 
where  death  and  annihilation,  and  have  no 
longer  had  coorage  for  the  conflict  The 
ideal  has  appeiTM  to  then  like  a  treraen- 
dous  irony. 

In  truth,  human  life  regarded  ftem  e 
merely  individual  point  of  view  is  a  melan- 
choly thing,  ninrv,  power,  rrrnndeur,  all 
perish, — play  thmgs  of  a  day,  broi^ea  at  night 
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The  mothers  who  loved  us,  whom  we  love, 
are  snatched  away  ;  Iricndships  die,  and  we 
survire  them.  The  phantom  of  death  watch- 
es by  the  pillow  of  those  dear  to  us :  tlie 
liveliest  and  purest  love  would  be  a  bitter 
irony,  were  it  not  a  promise  for  the  future  ; 
atnd  tiiis  promise  itself  is  not  felt  strongly 

enough  by  us,  curb  as  we  are  at  the  pre!»etU 
daj.    The  intellectual  adoration  of  truth, 
without  hope  of  realization,  is  sterile :  there 
is  a  larger  void  in  our  souls,  more  room  for  i 
the  truth  than  we  can  fill  during  our  short 
terrestrial  existence.   Break  the  bond  of 
continuity  between  ourselves  and  the  genera- 1 
lions  wliicli  have  preceded  and  shall  follow 
us  upon  the  cartli,  and  what  is  the  devotion  to 
ideas  bat  a  sublime  Ihliyt   Annihilate  the 
connection  of  all  human  lives,  efface  the  in- 
fallibility which  lies  in  the  progression  of 
collective  mankind,  and  what  becomes  mar- 
tyrdom but  a  suicide  without  an  object? 
"Who  would  sacrifice — not  his  life,  for  that  is 
little — but  all  the  days  of  his  life,  his  affec- 
tions, the  peace  of  those  be  lot es,  Ibr  coun- 
try, for  human  liberty,  for  the  evolution  of  a 
great  moral  thought,  when  a  few  years,  per- 
haps a  few  days,  will  suffice  to  destroy  it  ? 
Sadness,  exhaustless  sadness,  discordance  be- 
tween the  will  and  the  power,  disenchant- 
ment, discouragement, — sucii  constitute  life, 
when  looked  at  onljr  from  the  individual 
point  of  view.    A  few  rare  intellects  escape 
the  common  law  and  attain  calmness;  but  it 
is  the  calm  of  inaction,  of  contemplation  ; 
and  contemplation  here  on  earth  u  the  sel- 
fishness of  genius. 

We  repeat,  that  Mr.  Carljrle  has  instinct- 
ireljr  all  the  presentiments  of  the  period ; 
but  not  understanding,  not  admitting 
throughout,  where  he  labors  with  the  intel- 
lect rather  than  with  the  heart,  the  collect- 
ive life,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  hiro*to 
find  the  mentis  of  realization.  A  perpetual 
Antagonism  prevails  throughout  all  that  he 
does ;  bis  instincts  drive  him  to  action,  his 
theory  to  contemplation.  Faith  and  discour- 
agement alternate  in  his  works,  as  they  must 
in  his  soul.  lie  weaves  and  unweaves  bis 
web,  like  Penelope:  he  preaches  hf  turns 
life  and  nothingness:  hedestroys  tlie  powers 
of  his  readers,  by. continually  carrying  them 
from  heaven  to  hell,  fVom  hell  to  heaven. 
Ardent,  and  almost  menacing,  upon  the 
ground  of  idea,  he  becomes  timid  and  skep- 
tical as  soon  as  he  is  engaged  on  that  of  its 
application.  We  maj  agree  with  him  with 
respect  to  the  aim — we  cannot  reppectin;.' the 
means ;  he  rdects  them  ail,  but  he  proposes 
no  others.  He  desires  progress,  bnt  dislikes 
progressives  :  he  foresees,  he  announces  as 
inevitable,  great  changes  or  revolutions  in  the 


religious,  social,  political  order;  but  it  is  on 
condition  that  tiie  revolutionists  take  no  part 
in  them:  be  has  written  many  admiral^e 
pages  on  Knox  and  Cromwell  ;  but  the 
chances  arc  that  he  would  have  written  as 
admirably,  although  less  truly,  against  them, 
had  he  lived  at  the  commencement  of  their 
struggles.  Give  him  the  pa?-t — (rive  him  a 
power,  an  idea,  soniethuig  which  has  tri- 
umphed and  borne  its  firuits— so  that,  placed 
thus  at  a  distance,  be  can  examine  and  com- 
prehend it  under  all  its  points  of  view,  calm- 
ly, at  hb  ease,  without  fear  of  being  troubled 
by  it,  or  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  its  action 
— and  he  will  see  in  it  all  that  there  is  to  see,  x 
more  than  others  are  able  to  see.  Bring  the 
object  near  to  him,  and  as  with  Dante's  sools 
in  the  'Inferno,'  his  vision,  his  faculty  of  ' 
penetration,  is  clouded.  If  his  judgment  re- 
specting the  French  revolution  be  in  our 
opinion  very  incomplete,  the  reason  is  that 
the  event  is  still  continued,  and  that  it  ap- 
pears to  bim  living  and  disturbing.  The  past 
has  every  thing  to  expect  frmn  him — ^the 
sent,  nothing — not  even  common  justice. 
Have  patience,  he  says,  to  those  who  com- 
plain ;  all  will  come  to  pass,  but  not  in  your 
way:  God  will  provide  the  means.  By  whom 
then  will  God  provide  means  upon  earth  un- 
less by  us  ?  are  we  not  his  agents  here  be- 
low t  Our  destinies  are  within  us:  to  un- 
derstand them,  we  need  intellect — to  accom- 
plish them,  power.  And  why  does  he  design 
us  the  first,  without  the  second  1  Wherefore 
does  he  speak  to  us,  at  times,  in  such  beauti- 
ful pa'isa'Te*!,  of  hope  and  faith,  of  the  divine 
principle  that  is  within  us,  of  the  duty  which  ' 
calls  us  to  act,  and  the  next  instant  smile 
with  pity  upon  all  that  we  attempt, — and 
point  to  us  the  night,  the  vast  night  of  ex- 
tinction, swallowing  up  all  our  efforts  ? 

There  is,  in  our  opinion,  somethmu  very 
incomplete,  very  narrow,  in  this  kind  of  con- 
tempt which  Mr.  Carl^ie  exhibits,  whenever 
he  meets  in  his  path  with  any  thing  that  men' 
have  agreed  to  call  political  reform.  The 
forms  of  government  appear  to  him  almost 
without  meaning :  such  objects  as  the  exten- 
sion of  suHrage,  the  guarantee  of  any  kind 
of  political  right,  are  evidently  in  his  eyes  » 
pitiful  things,  materialism  more  or  less  dis- 
guised. What  he  requires  is,  that  men  should 
grow  better,  that  the  number  of  just  men 
should  increase :  one  wise  man  nn)re  in  the 
world  would  be  to  him  a  fact  of  more  im- 
portance than  ten  political  revolutions.  It 
would  be  so  to  ns  also,  were  we  able  to  create 
him,  as  Wagner  does  his  Homunculus,  by 
blowing  OB  uie  ftamaces.^if  the  changes  in 
the  political  order  of  things  did  not  precise- 
ly constitute  those  very  manifestations  which 
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•ppear  to  as  indnpensable  to  the  life  or  the 

jiiHt  ntiH  wine  m^n.  When  a  creed  is  the 
prufessed  object,  we  must  not  capriciously 
destroy  tiie  instrainents  which  may  enable  us 
fully  to  attain  it. 

We  know  well  enou;Th,  that  there  are  too 
many  men  who  lose  the  remeuibranceof  God 
ia  the  symbol,  who  do  not  go  beyond  ques- 
tions of  form,  contract  a  love  for  them,  and 
end  in  a  kind  of  liberalism  fur  liberalism's 
•dee.  We  do  not  need  to  enter  our  protest 
against  this  caprice,  if  the  rcadr  r  his  paid  at- 
tention to  wh  U  we  have  aircaily  said.  In 
our  vievr  the  real  problem,  which  rules  all 
political  agitation,  is  one  of  eduoation.  We 
hi'Iievi^  ill  the  pro^jressive  morn!  amelioration 
of  maa,  as  the  sole  important  object  of  all 
labor,  as  the  sole  strict  duty  which  ought  to 
direct  U3:  the  rest  b  only  means.  Bat 
where  the  liberty  of  means  does  not  exist, 
is  not  Its  attaiament  the  first  thing  needful  I 
Take  an  enslaved  country, — ^Italy  for  exam- 
ple,— there  we  find  no  rrliicutin!i,  no  press, 
no  public  meetings;  but  censors,  who,  after 
having  mutilated  a  literary  journal  for  years, 
seeing  that  it  still  survives,  suppress  it  alto- 
gether;*— archhish  >;>s,  w!i  1  i>reiclj  agrainst 
all  kinds  of  popular  instructiou,  and  declare 
the  establishment  of  infant  schools  to  be  im- 
moral ;t — princes,  who  slump  all  the  books 
belonging  to  their  subjccts.|  What  can  be 
done  to  ameliorate  in  such  a  country  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Take  a  country  of  serfs, — Poland  or 
Russia,  for  example, — how  can  we  set  about 
the  attempt  to  annihilate  the  really  existing 
didtiiii'tioii  ?  Could  the  education  of  these  na- 
tions be  commenced  otherwise  than  by  a  re- 
volution !  Take  a  man,  for  instance,  who  la- 
bors hard  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a 
day  to  obtain  the  bare  necessarie-<  of  exist- 
ence; he  eats  his  bacon  and  potatoes  (when 
indeed  he  can  get  them)  in  a  place  which 
might  rather  be  called  a  de:i  tiriii  a  house; 
and  then,  worn  out,  lies  down  and  sleeps:  he 
is  brutalized  in  a  moral  and  physical  point 
of  view  ;  he  has  not  ideas,  but  propensities, 
— not  belief,  but  iu;«tinct;  he  does  not  re  nl, 
—he  cannot  read;  he  has  not  within  his 
reach  the  least  means  of  self-enlightenment, 
and  his  contact  with  the  upper  cla.M  is  only 
the  relation  of  a  servant  to  a  master,  of  a  ma- 
chine to  the  director  of  the  m  achine.  Of  what 
use  are  books  to  such  a  beinir  ?  How  can 
you  r  ill"  at  hitn,  how  kindle  the  divine 
spark  which  is  torpid  in  his  soul,  how  give 

•The  '  Subalpinn,'  tht;  *  Lotturc  Popo!ari,  in 
Piedmont:  th:  '  Antologia'at  Florence,  olo. 

t  The  .\rehbiihop  of  Turin,  Fraamni,  is  a  pas* 
toral  letter. 

t  The  Daks  of  Modsoa. 
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the  notion  of  life,  of  sacred  life,  to  him  who 

knows  it  only  by  the  rnileria!  labor  that 
crushes  him,  and  by  the  wages  that  abase 
him  f  Alas !  this  man's  name  is  Million ;  he  is 
met  with  on  every  side  ;  he  constitutes  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Europe. 
How  will  you  give  him  more  time  and  more 
energy  to  develope  his  faculties,  except  by 
lessening  the  nutnlnT  of  his  hours  of  labor, 
and  increasing  his  profits  ?  How  can  you 
render  bis  contact  with  the  enlightened  class- 
es serviceable  to  hini,  except  by  altering  the 
nature  of  his  relations  towartl  them  ?  How, 
above  all,  will  you  raise  this  fallen  soul,  ex- 
cept by  saying  to  him, — by  telling  him  in 
arts,  not  reasonings  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand,— "  Thou,  too,  art  man ;  the  breath  of 
God  is  in  thee :  thou  art  here  below  to  deve- 
lope  thy  being  under  all  its  aspects :  thy  body 
is  a  temple;  thy  immortal  soul  is  the  priest, 
which  ought  to  sacrifice  there  for  all  "?  And 
what  is  this  act,  this  token  destined  to  raise 
(lirn  in  hi^  nwri  eyr-^,  (o  show  to  him  that  he  has 
a  mission  upon  earth,  to  give  him  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  duties  and  his  rights,  except 
his  initiation  into  citizenship,  the  suffrage  T 
What  is  meant  by  *'  re-or'Tani/.ing  labor,"  but 
bringing  back  the  dignity  of  labor  I  What 
is  a  new  form,  but  the  ease  of  a  new  ideat 
We  perhaps  have  Irul  a  ijrini|)sc  of  the  itlcal 
in  all  its  purity, — we  feel  ourselves  capable 
of  soaring  into  the  invisible  regions  of  the 
spirit.  But  are  we,  on  thn  MMMMint,  to  iso- 
late ourselves  from  the  movement  which  is 
ffoing  on  among  our  brethren  beneath  us? 
Must  we  hear  ourselves  addressed  thus, 
"  You  profiiie  the  sanctity  of  the  idea,"  be- 
cause the  men  into  whom  we  seek  to  instil  it 
arc  flesh  and  blood,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
speak  to  their  senses?  Condemn  all  action, 
then  ;  f  ir  aetion  is  only  a  form  of  thou2^ht, 
— its  a()plication,  practice.  "  The  end  of 
ma'h  is  an  orfisn,  and  not  a  thouffhi**  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself  repeats  this  in  his  '  S  irtor 
Resartus'  (Book  2.  ch.  vi.),  and  yet  the 
spirit  which  pervades  his  works  seems  to  us 
too  often  of  a  nature  to  make  his  readers  for- 
get it. 

It  has  been  asked,*  what  is  at  the  present 
day  the  duty  of  whieh  we  have  spoken  so 

much?  A  complete  reply  would  require  a 
volume,  but  we  can  point  it  out  in  a  few 
words.  Duty  consi.sts  of  that  which  the  life 
of  the  individual  represents  in  all  po.ssible* 
acts,  f>r  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  a!l  that 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  absolute  or  rela- 
tive. Duty  is  progressive,  as  the  evolution 
of  the  truth;  it  is  modified  and  enlarges  with 
a,ges;  it  changes  its  manifestations  according 

*  Mr.  Heme,  in  his  Prvfsot  is  Ctrsgory  VII.' 
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lo  the   acquirement  of  times  and  circum- 
ftanccs.     There  are  times  in  which  we  must 
be  able  to  die  iilce  £;ocrates  ;  there  are  others, 
in  which  we  must  be  able  to  struggle  like 
Washington:  one  pcritid  rlninis  the  pen  of 
the  sage,  another  requires  the  sword  of  the 
hero.    Bat  ever,  and  every  where,  its  source 
is  God  and  his  law, — its  object.  Humanity, 
— its  guarantee,  the  muninl  res-ponsihility  of 
men, — its  measure,  the  iiilellect  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  demands  of  the  period, — its 
limit,  power.    Study  the  universal  tradition 
of  humanity,  with  all  the  faculties,  with  all 
tho  disinterestedness,  with  all  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  which  God  has  made  you 
capable;  where  you  find  tlic  general  per- 
manent voice  of  humanity  agreeing  with  the 
voice  of  your  conscience,  be  sore  that  you 
hold  in  ytnir  grasp  sontething  of  absolute 
truth, — gained,  and  for  ever  yours.  Study 
also  with  interest,  attention,  and  comprehen- 
sWeness,  the  traditlun  of  your  epoch  and  of 
your  nation, — tlir  idea,  the  want,  wliich  fer- 
ments within  them  :  >fhere  you  hnd  that 
jour  conscience  sympathizes  with  the  gen- 
eral aspiration,  you  arc  sure  (  f  jx  ssessing 
the  relative  truth.    Your  life  must  embody 
both  these  truths,  mustt  represent  snd  com- 
municate them,  according  lo  your  intelli- 
gence and  your  means;  you  must  be  not 
only  MAN,  but  a  man  of  your  age ;  you  must 
aet  as  well  as  speak ;  you  must  be  able  to 
die  without    being  compelled  lo  ackntnv- 
ledge,  "  I  have  known  such  a  fraction  of  the 
tiqtb,  I  could  have  done  such  a  thing  for  its 
^kmph,  and  I  hare  not  done  it."   Such  is, 
opinion,  duty,  in  its  most  general  ex- 
prefciwi.    As  to  its  special  application  to 
our  tines,  we  hvre  said  enough  on  this  point 
in  the  Conia)rnrritn.nt  cf  the  part  of  our  arti- 
cle which  esiabhshea  our  diifereoce  from  the 
views  of  Mr.  Cnrlyle,  to  render  its  deduetlon 
easy.    The  question  at  the  present  day  is  a 
perfecting  the  principle  of  association,  a 
ohange  of       medium  in  which  mankind 
mores :  duty  therefore  lies  m  a  toOuHw  Isp 
hor,— every  one  to  measure  his  powers,  and 
to  see  what  part  of  this  labor  faUg  vo  him 
The  greater  the  intellect  and  inflqenee  a 
man  enjoy?,  the  greater  his  responsibilny  ; 
but  assuredly  contemplation  cannot  savisty 
duty  in  any  degree. 

Mr.  Carl  yle'.s  expression  of  duty  is  natural- 
ly different.  Thinkinrr  only  of  individuality, 
caiculatiag  only  the  powers  of  the  individual, 
he  would  rather  restrict  than  enlarge  its 
sphere.  The  rule  which  he  adopts  is  that 
laid  down  by  Goethe, — "  Do  the  duty  which 
lies  nearest  thee."  And  this  rale  u  good, 
inasfar  as  it  is,  like  all  other  moral  rules, 
SHflceptible  of  a  wide  inteipretatioD,'--bad, 
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so  far  as,  taken  literally,  and  falling  into  the 

hunds  of  men  whose  tendencies  to  self-sacri- 
fice are  feeble,  it  may  lead  to  the  revival  of 
selfishness,  and  cause  that  which  at  bottom 
sh(;uld  only  be  regarded  as  the  wages  of  duty 
to  be  mistaken  for  duty  itself.    It  is  weU 
known  what  use  Goethe,  the  high-priest  of 
the  doctrine,  made  of  this  maxim,  shrouding 
himself  in  what  he  called  'Art;*  and  amidst 
a  world  in  misery,  putting  away  the  question 
of  Religion  and  politics, — "  a  troubled  ele- 
ment  for  Art,"  though  a  vital  one  for  m<m, 
— and  giving  himself  up  to  the  contemplation 
of  forms  and  the  admiration  of  self.  There 
are  at  the  present  day  but  too  many  who 
imagine  they  have  perfectly  done  their  duty, 
because  they  are  kind  toward  their  friends, 
affectionate  in  their  families,  inoffensive  to- 
ward the  rest  of  the  world.    The  maxim  of 
Goethe  and  of  Mr.  Cariyle  will  always  suit 
and  serve  soeh  men,  by  transforming  into 
duties  the  individual,  domestic,  or  other  a^ 
fections, — in  other  words,  the  consolations 
of  life.    Mr.  Carlyie  probably  does  not  carry 
out  his  maxim  in  practice ;  but  his  princijde 
leads  to  this  result,  and  cannot  theoretically 
have  any  other.    "  Here  on  earth  we  are  as 
soldiers,"  he  says    troe,  but  **  we  under* 
stand  nothing,  nor  do  we  recjuire  to  under» 
stand  any  thin?:,  of  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign."   What  law,  what  .sure  object  can  we 
then  have  for  action,  excepting  those  to 
which  our  individual  instincts  Ie<idus7  Re- 
ligion is  the  first  of  our  wants,  he  will  go  on 
to  say :  but  whilst  to  us  religion  is  a  belief 
and  a  worship  in  common,  an  ideal,  the 
realization  of  which  mankind  collectively 
must  seek, — a  heaven,  the  visible  symbol  of 
which  the  earth  must  be  rendered  by  our 
efforts, — to  him  it  is  only  a  simple  relation 
of  the  individual  to  God.  It  ou^ht  therefore, 
according  to  our  view,  to  preside  Sver  the 
development  of  collective  life;  according  to 
his  view,  its  only  office  is  to  paciQr  the  tron- 
bled  soul. 

Does  it  at  least  lead  to  this  conclusion  t 

Is  he  (we  speak  of  the  writer,  of  whom 
alone  we  have  a  right  to  q>eak)  calm? 
No,  he  is  not :  in  this  continual  alternation 
betveoi  aq^rations  as  of  a  Titan  and  powers 
necessarily  very  limited,  between  the  feeling 
of  life  and  that  of  nothingness,  his  powers  are 
paralyzed  as  wdl  as  those  of  bis  readers.  At 
times  there  escape  from  his  lips  accents  of 
distress,  which,  whatever  he  may  do,  he  can- 
not remove  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
listen  to  him  with  attention  and  a^mpathy. 
What  else  is  that  incessant  and  discouraged 
yearning  after  rest,  which,  although  he  has 
formally  renounced  the  happiness  of  life,  per> 
vadesaU  his  wockv-'  Svter  RcMrtu'  eipe- 
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re-attaching  life  to  heaven, — in  raising  it 
again,  in  rettoring  to  it  the  consciousness  of 

—  "  N'avoiis-nous  pas  toutc  reternito  pour '  it.s  power  ami  sanctity.    The  means  consist 


ciallv, — and  which  so  constantly  calls  to  our 
minds  the  expression  of  Arnaud  to  Nieolle, 


nous  rcposcr  ?" — "  Let  me  rest  here,  for  1  am 
wajr-weary,  and  life-weary ;  I  will  rest  here, 
were  it  hut  to  die  ;  to  die  or  to  live  is  alike 

to  me,  alike  iiisiiinificant  Here,  then, 

as  1  lay  in  that  cemri;  ok  iNniFr£REAC£ 

 the  hesTj  dreams  rolled  gradually 

away"*  Alas!  no,  poor  Tcufrlsdrock  ! 
there  is  no  rejjose  here  on  earth.  It  matters 
little  if  the  limbs  be  bruised,  the  faculties 
exhausted.  Life  is  a  conflict  and  a  march ; 
the  "  heavy  dreams"  will  return  ;  we  are  still 
too  low ;  the  air  is  still  too  heavy  around  us 
for  them  to  "  roll  away."  Strength  cmwists 
in  advancing  in  the  midst  and  in  spite  of 
them,  —  not  in  causing  them  to  vanish. 
They  will  vanish  higher,  when,  after  mount- 
ing a  step  upon  the  ladder,  life  shall  expand 
in  a  purer  medium:  the  llowfr,  loo,  spring? 
and  unfolds  in  the  earth,  to  expand  only  in 
another  element,  in  the  air  and  son  of  God. 
Meanwhile  suffer  and  act;  suffer  for  thyself, 
act  for  thy  brethren,  and  with  them.  Speak 
not  ill  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  the  spirit 
of  inquiry ;  these  are  the  implements  which 
God  has  (jiven  for  our  labor, — good  or 
bad,  accordina  iis  they  are  employed  lor  good 
or  for  eTil.  Tell  us  no  longer  that  *'  life  it- 
self is  a  disease, — knowledge,  the  symptom 
of  derangement;"  talk  no  more  of  a  "first 
state  of  freedom  and  para<lisiacal  unconscious- 
ne8S."t  There  is  more  Byronis/n  in  these 
few  words  than  in  the  whole  of  Byron. 
Freedom  and  paradise  are  not  behind,  but 
before  us.  Not  life  itself,  bnt  the  deviation 
from  life,  is  disease:  life  is  sacred;  life  is 
our  aspiration  toward  the  ideal,— our  affec- 
tions, engagements,  which  will  one  day  l)e 
fblfilled,  our  virtues,  advanced  toward  great- 
er. 1 1,  blasphemy  to  pronounce  a  word  of 
disrespect  against  it. 

The  evil  at  the  present  day  is,  not  that 
men  assign  tcx)  much  value  to  life,  but  the  re- 
, verso.  Life  has  fallen  in  estimation,  because, 
as  at  idl  periods  of  crisis  and  disorganization, 
the  chain  is  broken  which  in  all  forms  of  be- 
lief attaclies  it  throtirrh  humanity  to  heaven. 
It  has  fallen,  because  the  consciousness  of 
mutual  himian  responribility,  which  alone 
constitutes  its  dignity  and  strength,  being 
lost  together  with  the  community  of  belief, 
its  sphere  of  activity  has  become  restricted, 
and  it  has  been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
material  interests,  little  objects,  minor  paik 
sions.  It  has  fallen,  because  it  has  been  too 
much  individualized ;  and  the  remedy  lies  b 

•  FartorRrsartiis,  Book  ii.  ch.9. 

t  Ewitf '  CbwacUDSlics.' 


in  tempering  the  individual  life  in  the  com* 
moil  elements,  in  the  universal  life :  they  con- 
sist in  restoring  to  the  individual  that  which 
we  have  from  the  outset  called  the  feeling  of 
the  coUective^in  pointing  out  to  him  his  place 
in  the  tradition  of  the  species,  in  bringing 
him  into  communion,  by  love  and  by  works, 
with  all  his  fellow-men.  By  isolating  our- 
selves, we  have  begun  to  feel  ourselves  feeble 
and  little  ;  we  have  begun  to  deqkise  onr  eP 
forts  and  those  of  our  brethren  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ideal ;  and  we  have  in  despair 
dbt  ourselves  to  repeat  and  comment  upon 
the  "  Carpc  diem"  of  the  heathen  poet :  we 
must  make  ourselves  great  and  strong  again 
by  association;  we  must  not  dishonor  life, 
but  make  it  holy.  By  persisting  to  search 
out  tlie  serrct,  the  law  ot  indiv  idualil  v  in  the 
individuality  itself,  man  ends  only  in  egoism, 
if  he  is  evif-mtnded— in  skepticism,  in  fetal- 
ism,  or  in  contemplation,  if  he  is  virtuous. 
Mr.  Carlylc,  w  hatever  he  may  himself  think, 
fluctuates  between  these  last  three  tend- 
encies. 

The  function  which  Mr.  Carlyle  at  present 
fuliils  in  England  aopears  to  us  therefore  im- 
portant, but  incomplete.    Its  level  is  perhaps 
not  high  enough  for  the  demands  of  the  age, 
nevertheless  it  is  noble,  and  nearer  to  tlietit>- 
ject  which  we  have  pointed  out  than  that 
perhaps  of  any  other  living  writer.    Ail  tha» 
lie  combats  is  indeed  reallv  false,  and  lu." 
never  been  combated  more  energetically:  nut 
which  he  teaches  b  not  always  true.  <Hi* 
longings  belong  to  the  future,— the  (pmpcr 
and  habits  of  his  intelligence  attach  iiim  to 
the  past.  Our  sympathies  may  clfliW  the  one 
half  of  the  man,— the  other  ha'i' escapes  us. 
All  that  we  regard  as  important,  he  considers 
so  also :  all  that  we  foresee,  be  foresees  like- 
wise.  We  onl/  differ  respecting  the  road  to 
follow,  the  ineuji'^  to  W.  adopted  :  we  serve 
the  same  God.  we  separate  only  in  the  wor- 
ship. Whilst  we  dive  into  the  midst  of  pres- 
ent things,  in  order  to  draw  inspiration  from 
them,  wl«ile  wc  mingle  with  men  in  order  to 
drsw  ftrength  from  them,  he  retires  to  a  dis- 
nmee  and  contemplatss.  We  appeal  perhaps 
more  than  he  to  tradition  ;  he  appeals  more 
than  we  to  individual  conscience.    We  per- 
haps run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  something  of 
the  purity  of  the  tdSeo,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
means;  he  runs  the  risk,  without  intending 
it,  of  deserting  his  brother-laborers. 

Neverthdess,  let  each  follow  his  own  path. 
There  will  always  be  a  field  for  the  fraternity 
of  noble  spirits,  even  if  they  differ  in  their 
notion  of  the  present  life.  Their  outward 
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mailiAitatiom  may  rury,  but  only  like  the 
radiations  of  light  upon  the  earth*    The  ray 

assumes  different  colors,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent media  through  which  it  passes,  accord- 
ing to  the  sarface  of  the  objeetB  upon  whioh 
it  fi\\\< ;  hut  wherever  it  fulls,  it  warms  and 
vivifies  mure  or  less  visibly,  and  all  the 
beams  proceed  from  the  tame  source.  Like 
the  auUt  the  fbunlain  of  terrestrial  light,  iherc 
is  a  common  element  in  heaven  for  all  hu- 
man spirits  which  possess  strong,  firm,  and 
disinterested  convietioiis.  In  this  sanctuary 
Mr.  Cnrlyle  will  assuredly  meet,  in  a  spirit 
of  esteem  and  sympathy,  all  the  chosen  spirits 
that  adore  God  -and  truth,  who  have  learned 
to  aatta  without  cursing,  and  to  sacrifice 
themselves  without  despair. 

We  can  but  briefly  refer  to  Mr.  Cariyle's 
last  work,  recently  published,  entitled  'Past 
and  Present.'  We  have  read  it  with  atten- 
tion, and  with  a  desire  to  find  cause  to  alter 
our  opinions.  We  however  find  nothing  to  re- 
tract: on  the  contrary  the  present  work  ap- 
pears to  us  to  confirm  those  opinions.  '  Past 
and  Present'  is  a  work  of  power,  and  will  do 
inealcttlable  good.  No  one  will  close  its  pages 
without  having  felt  awakened  in  him  thoughts 
and  feeling  which  would  perhaps  have  still 
ilq»t  long  in  his  heart :  yet  should  the  reader 
desire  to  open  it  again,  with  a  view  to  study 
how  he  may  realize  these  setitinientf*  and 
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thoughts  in  the  world,  he  will  often,  in  the 
midst  of  eloquent  pages,  of  fruitful  truths  ex- 
pressed with  an  astonishing  energy,  meet  with 
disappointment.  '  Past  and  Present'  is,  in  our 
opinion,  remarkable  rather  for  the  tendencies 
and  aptitudes  which  it  presents  than  for  the 
paths  which  it  points  out.  It  is  a  step  to- 
tcard  the  future,  not  a  step  in  the  future.  Will 
Mr.  Carlyle  take  this  stept  We  know  not, 
but  we  have  etery  thing  to  hope  for. 


TO  A  CHILD. 


Mr  happy  child  !  I  smile  lo  hoc 

llow  wiHdom  I  havn  suuglit  bo  loog, 
Hnlh  come  to  thee  Hpontaneouslj 

In  tbine  uooontcioiMiieaB  of  wrong ; 
How,  whevMoe'er  ihins  eyes  may  atrav, 

Their  pare,  unrioiided  sight  can  fiM 
A  aomelbing  beautiful  or  gay, — 

A  joy,  to  which  aww  eyas  ava  bliad. 


The  red  loaves  dancing  ill  the  1 

The  failijig  of  the  autumn  rain, 
The  solemn  waving  of  the  trees,* 

For  us  arc  bciiutiful  in  vain  ; 
But  thou,  witli  liuHur  wi!<dom  lar, 

C.in?!!  find  new  joy  in  every  change} 
Contented  with  tbe  tbiogi  that  ar«, 

^Jiy  


And  if  they're  tent  to  thee  alone, 

Or  if  iIk  y  roino  allKi;  to  all, 
Thou  carcst  not;  but  mak'si  ihinc  own 

The  bIcFiiings  tlint  nronnd  thee  fall. 
The  aunehine  and  tbe  breath  of  heaven, 

The  beauty  of  the  field  ood  wood, 
To  thee  these  blrsscd  frif;s  rui         n, — 
Enough  fur  ihto.tbou  iiiigw  ui  iJiciu  good. 

I  love  to  cast  ull  cares  aside, 

And,  calming  down  each  hope  and  fear, 
To  watch  tbe  aaoiiee  of  light  that  giido 
Acroea  thy  fhce  when  none  are  near. 
And  think  that  jrlorii  s  hid  frnin  rw-i 

Long  dimmed  with  inisLn  of  grief  and  ill 
Before  thy  holier  vision  rino, 
Clod  in' their  vernal  beauty  still. 

Young  strnnper  in  a  ^vrlrIr1  of  cnrc, 

Keep,  keep  iliy  kern  unrlouded  sight; 
No  thoughts  of  ours  are  half  so  fair 

As  those  which  give  ihy  soul  delight. 
Our  laughter  is  an  empty  sound 

To  iJiat  clear,  silvery  lone  of  thino, — 
Oar  very  bopea  are  cbock'd  and  bouud, 
Our  tluHighto  In  vain  for  lireedom  pine. 

In  thee  so  lovely  liA  doth  seeao, 

80  rich  in  stores  of  bappy  thought, 
80  calm,  so  sweet,  that  1  eould  deem 

AM  joys  mr-n  fee}  must  needs  be  brODght 
Fniin  I'ar-ori"  Flinres  of  infancy  ; 

Borne  onwiird  o'er  llie  wastes  of  1^ 


Like  bursts  of  music  o'er  tbe  sea, 
DuU'd,  bat  stiJI  heard  amid  the 


the  strife. . 


My  child !  I  btened  thee  at  thy  hirlh. 
Yet  knew  not  then  how  much  had  < 
Of  happiness,  and  love,  and  mirth, 

With  thee,  to  haunt  my  heart  and  home. 
I  dream 'd  not  iliy  young  life  could  shed 

Such  joy  and  beauty  upon  mine. 
Nor  I,  by  wntrliing  tliec,  lie  h  d 
To  better  thoughts  of  things  divine. 


Thsappmiit  OP  Vsesraitss  pen  MoisrintK. 

is  one  of  the  most  striking  phenonierm  in  natural 
history.  "  There  is  nothing  more  unaecoimloble," 
says  a  coirc^pondent  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
'*  tban  ibe  fuel  that  of  certain  plants  teeming  with 
uoistura,  and  growing  to  a  large  sixe,  in  plaees 
where  no  other  vogetable  can  withstand  the  burn- 
ing temperature.  In  the  deserts  of  the  Enst,  in 
Arabia,  and  those  cxlpnM\(  jil.ins  u  lure  nothing 
save  sand  is  seen  on  the  ground;  where  the  heat 
reflected  fi«m  the  earth  dissipates  the  pai<8ing  cloud, 
which  hastens,  as  h  were,  to  sbed  its  refre4hiac 
raoistare  on  a  more  gnitefbl  spot ;  where  no  water 
ever  riset  fVom  a  i^princ,  or  falls  iVom  on  high,  and 
where  the  bnrninp  soil  i^  intolerable  to  the  foot 
even  of  the  eiim,  I,  the  water-melon  attains  the 
size  of  a  fuot  and  more  in  diameter,  and  while  aU 
aroaad  is  parciied,  otl'ers  in  its  rold  and  copious 
jniea  a  draught  to  tbo  traveller,  which  has  oAon 
saved  him  ftom  a  lingering  ond  painful  death.  In 
a  similar,  though  less  elfn  i.  nl  rjianm  r,  the  nielun 
eactus  refreshes  ihe  wild  herds  of  the  raiiipiis  ;  and 
the  formidable  prickles  are  not  a  sure  guard  against 
the  powerful  kick  of  tbe  wild  horse,  who  has  no 
other  mode  of  getting  at  its  interior,  but  wbo  is  oftaa 
permanently  Inmi  d  in  this  extraordinary  cOttttst** 
—•CAsmAer*  jt  £d.  Jour. 
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AlUTIC  80C1ETT. 


ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

From  the  Literary  Gtxotte. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  the  chair.  Thepaper 
^'Ontbe  oave-temples  of  lndia,"bf  Mr.  jTl^i^ 

gusson,  was  rotu  huitHi.  Tliis  pcntlcman,  who 
traversed  a  grt-ai  purl  of  India  as  an  artist  ami 
antiquarian,  has  had  adviuitagei  which- have 
&Ueo  lothe  lot  of  few  in  «xamining  these  myste- 
rious reltrs  of  aniiquily  ;  and  though  he  niod- 
CBtly  disrl;iimn  all  prcti  iisioiiK  to  tlic  knowledge 
oflndian  learning  and  literature,  which  some  of 
those  have  enjoyed  who  have  visited  theie  tem- 
ples, he  is  the  only  person  who  has  invcsfignted 
them  with  the  eole  purpose  of  ascertaining  tlieir 
age  and  object,  and  who  has  been  able  to  give 
them  his  uiidinded  attention;  wheroas  other 
describers  have  visited  them  incidentally,  while 
travelling  on  tlieir  usual  a%  ncation8.  lie  may 
also  boast  of  seeing  a  larger  number  ul'  them 
than  any  other  traveller,  very  few  having  reap- 
ed his  research. 

If  it  were  possible  to  render  intelligible  the 
descriptions  detailed  in  this  very  interesting  pa- 
per without  the  architectural  plans  laid  on  the 
Society's  table,  onr  limits  would  preclude  our 
doing  Ko;  bvU  tliia  is  tlu^  b  tu  be  lamented,  as 
several  ol'  these  extraordinary  excavations  have 
been  already  described  by  others.  It  will  be 
more  interotiiig  to  give  the  clustfili(  :itir)n  which 
Mr.  Fergusson't*  extensive  observations  have  en- 
abled him  to  make  of  these  cavcrnsy  and  his 
conclusions  on  their  cbionoloffical  succession 
and  antiquity,  which  he  brings  aown  very  low, 
comparcil  with  the  exlrava<rant  asKnuipiions  of 
those  who  have  placed  them,  in  this  respect,  above 
the  oldest  temples  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Fergtiason  di- 
vides all  tiir  c;ivc-tnmi)U  s  of  India  inti)  five  class- 
es. The  lir.^l  or  most  ancient  ol' these  lie  terms 
the  vihara,  or  monastic  caverns.  Theae,  though 
one  in  object  and  arrangement,  nre  very  various 
in  execution.  In  the  simplest  instances  they  nre 
natural  caverns  tomewhat  enlarged  and  improv- 
ed by  art;  iu  more  elaborate  examples  they 
are  extended  to  a  square  cell,  with  a  porch ; 
and  lastly,  to  an  extetiKivo  hall,  siipporiod  by 
magsy  columns,  surrounded  by  cells  for  iheabode 
ofthe  priest,  and  having  opposite  the  entrance  a 
deep  recess  or  sanetuarVf  m  which  are  usually 
placed  statues  of  Buddha  and  his  attendants, 
by  far  the  majority  of  Buddhist  excavji  lions  are  of 
thiscla^s;  and  tlie  most  splendid  of  these  arc 
«t  Ajan  la :  there  are  also  fine  specimens  at  Ello- 
fa  and  Sa!sr?(.-. 

The  Ktcoutl  cia.'^H  is  that  ofthe  chaitya  cave*. 
These  are  the  temples  of  the  Buddhists*,  and 
one.  at  least,  is  attached  to  every  set  of  caves  in 
India.  The  plan  and  arrangement  of  all  these 
is  exactly  alike ;  and.  unlike  the  riharas,  the 
oldest  dider  in  noiliing  from  the  most  modem, 
eisemt  in  sise.  They  have  all  an  external 
porch,  an  internal  gallery  over  the  entrance, 
and  a  nave  or  centre  aisle,  at  least  twine  as  long 
aa  broad,  covered  by  a  vault,  with  a  semi-dome 
overadutttya,  or  daghope.  The  whole  interi- 
or is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  aisle,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  massy  colunms,  and  roofed. 
The  most  peri'ect  chaitya  cave  in  India,  and  in 
Mr.  Fergusfott'a  opinion  the  moat  andantj  w 
thataiCariee. 


[Mai, 

Theae  taro  elaiaea  eompriae  the  Buddhist- 
eaves.  The  tiiird  ehias  are  the  Brahmanieal 

caves.  Tliet^e  arc  copies  ol*  Builclhiht  i  IIki/us, 
and,  until  closely  examined,  appear  as  though 
tliey  were  Buddhist  caves  appropriated  to  BrwH 
miuiical  u«e.  A  nearer  acquaintance,  however, 
k1)ow8  niuch  dili'erence  in  detail.  They  are, 
moreover,  never  surrounded  by  cells,  the  moil* 
aslic  slatenot  being  adopted  by  the  Brahmans : 
and  the  waHs  are  sculptured,  and  never  painted, 
as  in  tlie  rih<n~(i  caves.  The  finott  specineiM 
are  al  Ellora  and  Elephanta. 

The  fourth  class  are  not  properly  caves ;  they 
are  imiUitions  of  built  teniplee;  and  as  the  roex 
they  are  cut  Oont  is  usually  higher  than  the 
temple  itself,  they  look  as  though  they  were 
built  in  pits.  Thus  tliey  carf  never  be  properly 
seen,  and  have  an  insignificant  appearance. 
They  are  in  worse  taste  than  either  of  the 
classes  mentioned,  although  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  antiquarian.  The  far-figimed  Ky- 
las  at  Ellora  ie  ol  this  chine. 

The  iiAh  clasb  are  ihcja-ina  caves,  which, uo* 
less  it  comprehends  the  Indra  Subha  group  at 
Ellora — a  matter  of  some  uncertainty,— coniaiiBo 
butfew  specimens,  and  these  of  small  importance. 
They  consist  ol'a  number  of  colossal  figures  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  somelimes,  but  not  always,  with 
a  screen  lell  standing  before,  Uius  constituting 
a  chamber.  Thesciuptare  is  rudei  and  in  bad 
taste. 

In  connexion  with  tlie  .  ubject,  Mr.  Fergnsson 
made  some  remarks  on  the  religion  e  of  India. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  previous  to  me  aj  ipearance 
ofSakya   Mum',  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  ilicrc  cxietcd  iu  India  a  Brahmanieal  re- 
ligion, a  sort  of  fire-worship^  very  diflbtent  ftom 
modern  Bralimanism  ;  and  that,  rontcmporary 
with  it,  Uierc  wiis  a  Duddlii-slical  religion,  JilliLT- 
ing  but  little  from  it    Kings  and  people  went 
from  one  to  the  other  without  difficulty  or  ex- 
citement; and  in  the  deseriptions  left  by  the 
(JrcckH.  and  in  native  records,  we  find  it  dilTlcult 
to  dibunguish  between  tliem.    He  is  also  of 
opinion  tliat,  from  the  period  of  Asoka,  h.  c.  260, 
to  the  filth  century  of  our  era,  Buddhism  was 
ihe  prevailing  faith  of  Northern  India,  while 
Brahmanism  rui<  d  in  the  south;  and  that  dur- 
ing this  participation  of  territory  that  polytheis- 
tic Brahmanism  was  elaborated  urtiich  now  pre- 
vails throughout  India.    He  conclcch  s  th:U  the 
earliest  cave-diggers  of  India  were  Buddhists  ; 
who  were  afterwards  imitated  by  the  Brahmana: 
and  as  to  their  antiquity,  that  none  are  ho  old  as 
Ihe  dale  of  Asoka.   Mr.  Fergusson  finished  by 
deploring  the  continued  destruction  of  these  ra- 
roains,  and  more  particularly  of  the  paintings, 
from  the  injuries  ofthe  climate,  from  their  in- 
crustation by  die  soot,  from  the  native  cooking- 
fires,  and  by  tlie  more  destructive  propensities  of 
Boropean  curiosity>fimciers,  who  seldom  visit  a 
temple  w'ltlio'it  carrying  off  a  head  or  two. 
picked  out  ofilie  wall,  which  is  usually  crushea 
to  powder  before  reaching  its  deslination. 

These  observations  elicited  from  the  meeting 
a  resoltrtion  to  use  all  posnble  means  to  get 
copies  made  of  some  of  these  paintings,  and  cspe- 
ciallv  those  of  Ajanta,  which  were  more  partio* 
ularfy  alluded  to  hy  Mr.  Fergunoo. 
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MEMOIRS  Of  WILLIAM  TAYLOR  OF 
NORWICH. 
Fnm  Ito  ttovlMlr  tiavtov. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 

Jntr  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  mh- 
taining  the  Correspondence  of  many  yrars 
with  the  late  Robert  Southnj,  Esq.,  &'c 
By  J.  W.  Robberds,  F.  G.  S.,  of  Norwich 

2  v.. I.  ^so.    London.  1843. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  complimented  the  Nor- 
Jblk  Taylors,  so  many  of  whom  have  made 
themselves  known  to  the  world  in  our  time, 
by  rcversin^r  the  dbsolrfo  ;ul;ige  into  '  it  takes 
nine  men  to  make  a  Taylor.'    We  believe 
the  distinguished  persons  of  that  name  from 
Norwich  and  the  neighboring  country  do  not 
aJl  consider  themselves  to  l>e  of  tlie  saino 
kindred  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  they  will 
all,  we  suppose,  allow  that  for  gifts  and  ac- 
quireirrents  the  forcnx  -^t   run.  ii<r  them  was 
the  subject  of  these  Aienn  irs.    Yet,  as  he 
put  forth  little  with  his  name,  and  did  not  in 
fii  >  anonymous  writings  thoroughly  identify 
himself  with  the  theories  or  interests  (,f  any 
great  party  among  us,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised  to  find  that,  after  a  silence  of  thirteen 
jears,  preceded  by  about  ns  loii^  a  peri(ul  of 
comparative  inaciivity,  he  had  nearly  ceased 
to  be  remembered  beyond  his  province  and 
the  professed  students  of  literature.  Ifsuch  ob- 
scurity has  (fatlicred  over  hitn,  however,  these 
volumes  will  dis^pcl  it.    The  narrative  is  that 
of  ail  tbie  man — sometimes  too  ambitious 
indeed,  but    noulirro  dil]'ii>e.  every  where 
dear,-  and  the  correspondence  intf  rwoven  is 
as  interesting  as  any  we  are  likel>  to  see 
revealed  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  our  duly  to  review  such  a  bcok  as 
this ;  but  tiic  task  is  nut  undertaken  without 
reluctance.  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  deliberate 
teacher  of  pernicious  oiiiniens:  his  conver- 
sation and  his  pen  were  innueniial  in  for- 
warding  some  of  the  most  fatal  liercsics  of 
this  age  :  and  the  many  amiable  traits  in  his 
character  reinler  it  most  pniiiful  to  dwell  (  n 
ibe  obstinacy  of  his  unhappy  delusions. 

He  was  horn  at  Norwich  ifi  I7»;,  the  only 
child  of  wealthy  parents.    IIi.s  father  had 
inherited  the  chief  place  in  an  old  mercantile 
house,  engaged  mostly  in  the  export  trade : 
and  William  was  destined  from  the  cradle  to 
succeed  in  this  respectable  position.  The 
tamily  were  of  the  Unitarian  sect,  and  so  all 
their  immediate  connections  appear  to  have 
been.    Tfic  boy  was  sent  to   school  first 
under  a  Swiss  refugee,  whose  favorite  sUuly 
is  said  to  have  been  etymology,  and  after- 
wards with  Mr.Rochemont  Barbauld,  Unita- 
rian minister  at  Palgrave,  whose  'talented 
and  tasteful  consort'  (early  celebrated  as  I 
Mat,  1844.  t  ' 
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i.ss  Aikin)  took  a  Inri^e  slinre  in  the  tuition 
of  the  house,  and  s«x»n  distinguished  Taylor 
as  one  of  two  pupils  especially  deserving  her 
own  and  her  husband's  most  assiduous  care 
— the  other  being  Frank  Savers,  w  Imse  life 
was  in  the  sequel  written  and  his  remains 
collected  by  his  early  companion.    Mr.  jRob- 
bcrds  considers  it  as  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance that  the  two  cleverest  boys  of  the 
school  formed  an  enthusiastic  attachment  for 
each   other — we   should    have   thought  it 
slranaer  if  they  had  not:  but,  he  adds,  '  a 
I  friendship  unbroken  during  the  term  of  lorly- 
j  three  }ears,  amid.st  severer  trials  than  the 
struggles  of  ariidemic  vanity  or  the  freaks 
of  juvenile  ambition.'    That  is  to  say,  it 
survived  a  total  disseverance  of  opinions  on 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  this, 
however  rare,  is  not  the  only  example  of  the 
kind,  nor  the  most  illustrious  one,  that  Mr. 
Taylor's  biographer  records. 

In  liis  life  of  Savers  (I'^'JH),  Afr.  Taylor 
dwelt  with  grateful  recollection  on  the  pains 
taken  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  (whom  be  used  to 
call '  the  mother  of  his  mind')  with  the'  £ng^ 
lish  conip(  sition  '  ()f  her  young  disciples; 
and,  in  reviewing  that  Lile,  Air.  Soulhcy,  a 
warm  friend  and  admirer  of  both  Sayera  and 
Taylor,  uKuh-  tlii.-^  passage  the  subject  of  a 
brief  connnent : — 

'  It  m?iy  be  doubled  wlieilier  puch  a  habit  ol 
early  criiii  ism  would  Jmve  the  effect  of  prodws 
inff  a  natural  ami  easy  style  ;  wlieiher  it  would 
not  lend  to  bani.-^h  rolloquial  and  idion.atic 
Ki!L'Ii^!i  fn.in  rnni[  o>iiini.  :  and  whciher  j  ujiila 
iiainetl  wmiKI  ricji.  as  ihey  grew  op,  be  likely 
to  \\,\u'w  h     til  wliat  tliey  hftid  tosaytimn  cfhow 
llipy  .-JkhiIJ  say  it.    Tli'o  moral  faeultiee  cannot 
be  acnistr.iiied  to  <iisciplitie  loo  early,  thai  ijiey 
may  re.iivc  their  bent  in  time;  but  there  m 
danger  of  weakening  or  disdn-ti.rj  iho  intcl- 
lecion!  powerp,  it'  you  interfere  tuo  soon  with 
tin  IT  !'n  (•  ^Toudi.    To  make  boys  critical  is  to 
make  [idle  men  ol  ibenj,  which  is  the  purest  way 
to  prevent  tlicm  from  ever  becoming  great  ones.' 
— Quart,  ifep.,  vol.  x jxv.  p.  177, 

Sueh  remarks  might  naturally  have  occurw 
red  in  reference  to  ruiy  Life  of  Sayers  :  but 
there  can  be  no  deubt  tiiat  Air.  Scuihey  was 
thinking  less  of  the  Doctor  than  of  his  histo- 

nan. 

Having  acquired  as  much  Creek  and  Latin 
as  Mr.  Barbauld  could  teach,  or  as  his  pa- 
rents thought  desirable,  and  made  very  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  various  branches  of  edu- 
cation more  likely  to  be  serviceable  in  a 
mercnniile  career,  William  Taylor  was  re- 
moved fr(un  Palgrave  to  the  Norwich  count- 
ing-house  at  the  age  of  fourteen.    IJe  could 
already  read  French  and  Italian  with  ease, " 
and  the  foreign  connections  of  the  firm  len^ 
deriog  it  expedient  that  he  ahould  conplele 
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bis  mastery  of  those  languages,  he  was  soon 

afterwards  Pont  to  make  a  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent, under  the  care  of  one  of  the  partners. 
Some  specimens  of  his  letters  to  his  parents 
from  various  places  abroad  are  now  printed, 
and  they  are  such  as  cannot  be  considered  with- 
out wonder.  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
most  precocious  youth — at  fifteen  he  writes 
both  as  to  riiatter  and  lanfrnngp,  whether  in 
English,  in  French,  or  in  Italian,  as  few, 
Tery  few,  of  his  sex  at  such  standing  could 
ever  do.  It  is  not  surprising  tliat  he  excited 
a  most  lively  interest  among  the  friends  and 
correspondents  of  his  family.  After  some 
months  he  returned  a  man  in  mind  and  in 
manners,  and  almost  in  appearance.  The 
experiment  was  too  successful  not  to  be  re- 
peated. After  being  admired  as  a  prodisry 
for  two  years  more  at  Norwich,  he  was  a„rnin 
sent  abroad  for  a  longer  time;  and,  with  a 
Tiew  to  some  flattering  openings  in  his 
ftther's  traffic,  took  op  his  residence  during 
a  whole  twelvemonth  under  the  roof  of  u 
clergyman  at  Paderbom,  there  to  add  to  his 
other  attainments  •  fiimiliar  acqnaintance 
with  the  Germao.  This  residence  decided 
his  destiny.  His  singular  facility  soon  over- 
came all  the  difficulties  of  a  new  vocabulary. 
He  could,  before  the  twelve  months  were 
over,  use  the  language  liko  n  native.  But 
his  host  and  preceptor  was  un  enthusiastic 
admirer,  not  only  of  the  rising  belles-lettreSf 
but  of  the  new  philosophy  of  his  country,  and 
Taylor  left  him  with  his  tastes  and  opinions 
for  ever  Germanized.  He  returned  to  Nor- 
wich at  eighteen,  full  of  Goethe,  and  BQrger, 
and  Voss ;  but  not  witliont  having  'perva- 
sively studied '  the  rationalistic  divines  as 
wdl  as  the  pantheistic  poets. 

Without  formally  withdrawing  from  tlie 
paternal  desk,  he  very  soon  convinced  all 
about  him  that  his  father  was  to  be  the  last 
real  merchant  of  the  lineage.  The  elder 
Mr.  Taylor  cared  nothing  about  either  poetry 
or  metaphysics,  but  he  was  proud,  as  well  he 
might  be,  of  his  only  son,  and  fancying  him- 
self richer  than  he  was,  by  degrees  acqui- 
esced in  the  views  which  mc  nth  after  month 
developed  themselves  more  and  more  clearly. 
His  boy's  translations  from  the  German  were 
lianded  about — the  brilliant  novelties  were 
rapturously  praised.  The  Unitarians,  at  this 
time  prominent  in  the  place,  hailed  the 
opening  of  talents  that  promit-ed  to  shed  new 
light  upon  their  body,  promote  its  local  as- 
cendancy, and  extend  its  reputation  in  the 
world  beyond.  But  the  community  at  large 
welcomed  the  juvenile  aspirant.  There  was, 
as  there  had  long  been,  a  general  spirit  of 
intdlectnal  acting  in  Norwich,  but  in  those 
days  not  much  of  political  exeitemciit;  and 


doctrinal  differences,  however  great  and 
serious,  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  church- 
men and  sectaries  from  free  intercommu- 
nion in  private  life,  any  more  than  from 
cordial  co-operation  in  the  promotion  of 
local  institutions,  either  of  a  literary,  or  sci- 
entiiic,  or  a  benevolent  and  charitable  de- 
scription. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion that  this  easy  state  of  things  was  dis- 
turbed. At  that  era  the  Unitarians  were 
nlnifist  universally  active  ns-  '  friend'  of  the 
people.'  Young  Taylor  became  Secretary 
of  a  Democratic  Club ;  and  from  that  time 
his  social  connectiona  appear  to  have  been 
rtlm(>st  exclusively  among  the  dissenters  and 
Whigs  in  and  about  his  native  town. 

Brides  political  clubs  Norwich  had  several 
Societies  which  held  evening  meetings  once 
a  week  to  hear  and  criticise  essays,  and 
debate  the  questions  that  these  happened  to 
stir ;  and  William  Taylor,  while  yet  a  strip- 
ling, had  won  distinction  among  them  both 
as  a  writer  and  a  speaker.  From  these 
meetings  younger  members  often  adjourned 
to  a  tavern,  prolonging  the  discussion  over 
the  bottle  or  the  bowl  ;  and  here  also  Wil- 
liam was  qualified  to  bear  his  part,  for  his 
temper  was  naturally  open,  and  from  an  early 
age  he  had  been  acrnstomod  to  very  con- 
vivial habits  in  his  father's  house.  The  old 
man  was  a  most  bountiful  Amphitryon,  and 
the  lad's  manly  aspect  and  manners  had 
seemed  to  entitle  him  to  sit  on  equal  terms 
with  the  seniors,  whom  his  variety  of  infor* 
mation  and  liveliness  of  language  enter- 
tained and  nniused. 

Such  was  William  Taylor's  position  when 
he  first  began  to  make  himself  known  as  a 
contributor  to  our  periodical  publications. 
Surrounded  with  ra'-e  and  comfort  at  home, 
the  idol  of  his  iunialrle  parents,  courted  and 
cnresseil  as  the  agreeable  heir  to  a  handsome 
fortune,  which  micht  abundantlv  excn?e  his 
unconcealed  inattention  to  mercantile  con- 
eem»— the  centre  of  a  cheerful  gay  circle  of 
his  own  class— sedulously  cultivated  and  ex- 
tolled by  the  authorities  of  a  locally  pow- 
erful sect — and  in  a  word,  habitually  looked 
up  as  in  every  way  the  most  promising  among 
the  rising  citizens  of  Norwich ;  if  a  young 
man  endowed  with  remarkable  brilliancy, 
and  above  all  with  most  r^aritaUe  facility 
of  parts,  thus  early  accustomed  to  a  sm^  c  f 
acknowledged  predominance,  naturally  fond 
of  society,  and  thus,  without  an  effort  as  it 
were,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  society  to 
which  lie  belonged— if  such  a  youth  should 
have  elevated  his  ambition  altogether  beyond 
the  sphere  of  immediate  and  easy  trinmplis, 
and,  secure  of  wwldly  con^teoce,  resolved 
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ly  devoted  himself  to  the  meet  laborious  of 
aU  lives,  that  of  the  man  who  does  great 
thinws  in  literature  or  in  science — he  might 
not  indeed  have  been  a  solitary,  but  be  must 
htve  been  a  most  rare  exception  to  all  rules.  It 
was  very  natural  that  the  essnys  and  speeches 
of  bis  debating  clubs  should  encourage  him 
to  eoter  into  correspondence  with  a  news- 
paper or  a  magazine;  but,  if  fugitive  verses 
and  articles  so  published  should  happen  lo 
bring  him  a  considerable  addition  of  no- 
toriety— if  he  should  find  himsdf  able,  by 
brief  snatches  of  exertion,  to  fix  nn  himself 
Bttch  a  measure  of  general  literary  reputation 
as  no  man  else  in  or  near  Norwich  had  then 
achieved — it  became  doubly  improbable  that 
he  should  trample  on  hourly  strengtheniiic^ 
tempiaiions,  and  determine  to  be  great  in 
place  of  sitting  down  content  with  Ming  al- 
ready thought  so. 

The  tUst  thing  that  attracted  notice  be- 
yond the  Norwien  sphere,  was  his  translation 
of  '  Lenore.'  BOrger  is,  if  not  the  greatest, 
at  least  among  the  very  greatest,  of  modern 
ballad  poets,  and  this  remains  his  master- 
piece. Taylor's  veraioii  was  the  earliest,  and 
his  biographer  considers  it  as  the  be5t  in  our 
lai^age :  a  casaal  recitation  of  it  suggested, 
as  m  well  known,  the  apprentice  effort  of  Sir 
Widter  Scott,  which  is  certainly,  in  general 
accnrary  and  finish,  inferior  to  Taylor's,  but 
in  which  we  cannot  but  think  there  is  more 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry.  In  truth  we  have  no 
tfinrnutrhly  satisfactory  English  '  I^ciK  re.' 
William  Spencer's  is  wordy  and  pompous, 
and  gives  no  idea  whatever  of  BOrgeT*s  nerv- 
ous and  fiery  style.  On  the  other  hand,  Tay- 
lor, and  after  him  Scott,  shrunk  from  strict 
imitation  of  the  stanza — whereby,  as  both 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  have  observed,  a 
pervading  and  pathetic  beauty  of  effect  is  sa- 
crificed. Scott  and  several  others  have  fol- 
lowed Taylor  in  some  variations  of  the  story 
itself,  which  Mr.  Robbcrds  thinks  judicious  : 
but  here  atjain  we  have  the  fortune  to  dis- 
agree with  him.  Barker,  for  instance,  lays 
his  scene  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Tear^  war 
— Taylor  and  Scott  carry  us  bnck  to  the 
Crusades.  In  our  opinion  the  date  of  the 
original  was  well  fixed.  The  ghost  super- 
.  Btition,  say  what  we  will,  has  survived  to 
this  (hy  every  where;  at  all  events  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tt  was  far  from  being  extinct 
in  Germany  when  BArger  was  writmg,  and 
Coleridge  and  Taylor  were  electrified  during 
their  youthful  wanderings  by  his  fresh  pro- 
ductions: and  we  believe  that  when  a  super- 
stition is  really  alive  in  the  popular  mmd, 
and  therefore  (which  is  infallibly  the  case) 
not  without  some  shadow  of  living  power  in 
•U  nioda,  a  sloffy  connected  with  it  will, 
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ettUrU  paribus— or  rather,  eatttis  mm  vaUt 

imparibus — be  elTective  in  proportion  to  the 
nearness  of  its  date.  Besides,  whenever  there 
is  an  aht  ration  there  will  be  some  ugly  trace 
of  the  rent.  Many  circumstances  in  the 
'Lenore,'  when  introduced  info  u  story  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  whether 
in  England  or  in  Germany,  are  at  once  per- 
ceived to  belong  to  a  much  more  modern 
era,  and  these  therefore  give  an  air  of  patch- 
work and  falsification  to  both  Taylor's  ver- 
sion and  Scott's,  from  which  the  ballad  itself 
is  free.  According  to  our  view,  Taylor's  at- 
tempt at  archaic  diction  and  his  Kowleian 
spelling  only  make  things  worse.  In  fiict  the 
whole  sentiment  of  the  piece  is,like  Borger's 
oM  n  Inn'j'iafre  and  rhythm,  modern  ;  and  es- 
pecially the  picturesque  minuteness  of  the 
desoription  throughout  is  proper  m  referenoe 
to  a  superstition  that  lingers  on  and  influences 
the  heart  and  imagination,  but  is  already  dis- 
paraged and  condemned,  and  stands  in  need 
of  support,  A  story  like  that  of  Lenore 
would  have  been  told  by  a  medisval  bard 
with  a  Job-like  darkness  of  hints  or  a  Gospel- 
like simplicity  and  brevity. 

This  piece  was  rapidly  followed  by  other 
translations  from  the  same  poet,  and  by  and 
bye  much  more  extensive  specimens  from  the 
German  in  a  variety  of  measures.  In  the 
three  bulky  volumes,  entitled  '  Survey  of 
German  Poetry,'  which  Mr.  Taylor  published 
in  1890,  he  collected  many  of  these  early 
[I'lrfiTinances  in  verse,  with  a  sort  of  con- 
necting commentary  made  up  chieilv  from 
his  magazine  prose  of  the  same  period.  We 
should  regret  with  the  biographer  that  he  did 
not  re-write  the  whole  of  the  prose,  had  he 
shown  in  his  patches  of  addition  any  dispo- 
sition to  recant  his  juvenile  herene0--hut|  on 
the  contrary,  his  aim  was  tO  lend  these  new 
force  and  attraction. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  his  translations,  and  also  in 
his  original  poetry  (so  called),  was  a  great 
experimentalist  in  metres.  Mr.  Southey  has 
secured  remembrance  for  his  English  hex- 
ameters by  a  rather  solemn  paragraph  of  the 
preface  to  the  '  Vision  of  Judgment.'  It  may 
1)0  proper  therefore  that  we  should  give  a 
small  specimen  of  his  workmanship;  and  we 
take  it  from  his  '  Survey'  of  the  '  Luise'  of 
Voss,  a  poem  of  classical  reputation,  which 
continues  to  be  hardly  less  a  favorite  with  the 
Germans  than  the  most  skilfiilly  constructed 
narrative  poem  of  recent  times,  the  'Herman 
and  Dorothea'  of  Goethe.  We  are  not  of 
opinion  that  the  hexameter,  will  ever  be.  na- 
turalized in  England.  By  far  the  hannest 
of  the  attempts  is  Southey's  in  the  opening 
of  his  Vision;  but  even  with  his  consum- 
mate skill  the  efihct  of  that  perfermaiiee  aa 
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a  vthcie  is  very  disappoint intr.  With  in- 
ferior practitioners,  (  vn  ;iiile  men,  the 
result  has  in  all  cases  been  ludicrous.  Tay- 
lor had  little  ddicaey  of  ear,  or  strong  to- 
gether his  dactyles  and  sporidens,  as  :i  liv- 
ing experimenter  of  high  talents  and  acquire- 
ments is  said  to  have  done,  '  while  he  was 
shaving.'  We  transcribe  part  of  the  cele- 
brated breakfaatrscene  by  the  lake : — 

*  Jost  will  rr  till'  windblew  into tbefiro was flta^oo'd 

llu;  trivit, 

On  it  tlio  wcll-clos'd  kettle,  replenished  with  er}-s- 

talline  water. 
Meanwhile  carried  Louin  his  pipe  to  papa,  and  lo* 

Wrupt  ill  tlu'  vrlvcfy  hitlo  of  tlie  seal,  and  a  paper 

for  pi [11  •  1  l;;l.t  : 
Calmly  ll>f  uld  maii  ^^at,  und  he  wliifl''d,  ond  lie 

■mil'd,  and  xig.iiii  whill'  d. 
Soon  as  the  Aome  iiad  eunounded  tlie  liettie',  and 

•team  flrom  the  tid  btinr, 

Oil!  iif  n  jiajifr-cnVLl  [II' ill-  ;lood  old  lady  licr  colToe 
Into  Uic  brown  jui;  bliowcr'd,  and  added  some  siiav- 

ings  of  haruliorn, 
Then  with  tJie  boiling  water  sho  fiU'd  up  the  pot  to 

the  eamntit. 

Kneeling  sho  wavcr'd  it  orer  the  Are,  and  watch'd 

for  its  clearing : 

Hastt'H,  my  dniightiT,  sho  saidi  to  arrange  all  tht> 

cupn  ill  thoir  places, 
CoSee  if  seotdy  enough,  and  our  friends  will  excuse 

it  unfiltcr'd. 

Qniclcly  Louisa  uplifted  the  lid  of  the  bRsket,  and 
look  out 

Cups  of  an  earthen  ware,  and  a  pcivttr  ba.sin  of 
sugar ; 

But  when  all  had  been  emptied,  the  butter,  the  rolls, 

and  the  cold  bam, 
Bttawberrics,  radishes,  milk,  and  the  cowelip>winc 

for  the  pastor, 
Archly  Louisa  obi<crv*d:  Mamma  has  fi»igotten  the 

tca-spoous  I 

They  laugh *d;  also  the  father;  the  good  old  lady 

abe  laugh'd  ton — 
Echo  laugh 'd  ;  and  the  mountains  repeated  tlic  wan- 

deri:ijT  ijiughtcr. 
Walter  preseiilly  ran  to  the  birch-tree  beside  ihcin, 

and  cut  ofT 

Short  smooth  aticics  with  bis  clasp-knife,  offering; 
skewers  fiw  stirrers.' 

Stmeg,  Tol.  ii.  p.  *0. 

Oar  English  reader  will  please  to  under* 
stand  that  we  have  offered  this  as  a  speci- 
men of  Taylor's  hexameters,  not  at  all  as  a 
fair  representation  either  of  Voss's  narrative 
Style  or  of  Voss's  versification.  We  need 
hardly  point  out  the  oriLrin;  1  of  a  jii.slly  ndmir- 
ed  passage  ia  Wordswurtii's  lines  '  To  Joan- 
na.* 

Mr.  Taylor  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  tir<t  who  effectually  introduced  the 
Modern  Poetry  and  Drama  of  Germany  to  the 
English  reader,  and  his  versions  of  the  Nathan 
of  Ijessing,  the  Ipiiiijeiiia  of  Goethe,  and 
Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina,  are  uot  likely  to 
be  supplanted,  though  none  of  them  arc  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  order  with  Coleridge's 
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Wallensiein.    Mr.  Taylor  was  an  excellent 

German  scholar  (prulmhly  the  very  best  we 
have  had),  and  he  was  not  without  a  talent  for 
versification,  but  we  cannot  think  Nature  had 
meant  liiin  for  n  pret.  lie  largely  excited 
and  gratified  curiosity — and  the  influence  of 
what  he  did  has  had  lasting  eflects :  but  no 
metrical  translation,  however  faithful, however 
clever,  unless  it  is  vivified  throughout  with  the 
fervor  of  a  true  poetical  pulse,  can  ever  reach 
the  class  of  which  we  have  a  few  examples  in 
our  own  literature,  and  of  which  there  are 
more  in  tiie  German  than  in  any  other  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  But  besides  a  deficiency 
of  native  fire,  he  was  far  from  having  such  a 
command  of  the  poctiral  language  of  his  own 
country  as  has  been  attained  by  some  uf  his 
followers  in  this  walk,  perhaps  as  little  enUtled 
to  he  classed  with  the  poets  of  Nature's  frani- 
inij  as  himself  in  truth, his  knowledge  of  Kng- 
li.-li  literature  seems  in  no  department  what- 
ever to  have  been  first-rate.  His  readin>:  at  tiic 
age  of  vivid  iiiij)resjiions  w.is  almost  exclusive- 
ly foreign — chielly  German — and  his  taste,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  soon  '  got  into  a 
rut,'  from  which  it  never  diverged.  He  is  not 
the  only  instance  of  this  irretrievable  '  Teu- 
tonization,'  a.s  lie  calls  it ;  but  such,  we  be- 
lieve, has  never  occurred  unless  where,  as 

with  Iiim,  the  Gerimn  studies  were  taken  up 
without  the  previous  devotion  of  years  lo  the 
great  models  of  classical  antiquity. 

It  is  fair  to  observe,  too,  that  Taylor's  taste 
in  German  litrraturo  it<r!f  was  verv  often  what 
the  best  German  critics  would  ha\e  pronounc- 
ed heretical.  He  even  in  his  old  age  talks  of 
Kotzebue  as  the  grentost  of  all  draniatists  next 
to  Shakspeare— and  we  might  mention  not 
a  few  equally  preposterous  decisions.  Of 
Goethe  he  speaks  better  and  worse  than  we 
ever  cotdd  tbiiik — l)(>tter  of  him  a  moral- 
ist, worse  as  an  artist :  hut  Mr.  Rohberds  is 
candid  enough  to  drop  a  hint  that  his  early  en- 
thiisiasm  al)oul  tlie  <ieini;jod  of  Weimar,  cool- 
ed obviously  after  what  he  regarded  as  a  per- 
sonal slight  It  seems  Goethe  nerer  ac^ 
knowledged  the  receipt  of  the  English  Iphi- 
genia.  We  have  no  doubt  the  omission  was 
accidental ;  for  Goethe  was  not  only  a  polite 
gentleman,  but  most  assiduous  in  flattering 
the  minor  literati,  at  home  and  abroad,  ao 
they  would  but  perform  the  Kotoir. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  first  in  the  field,  and  he 
kept  it  long— or  at  least  the  main  share  of 
it.  The  mere  possession  df  the  German  lan- 
guage was  in  those  days  a  great  rarity — of 
the  few  who  had  made  that  acquisition,  al- 
most all  had  made  it,  like  liimsclf,  with  a 
view  originally  to  mercantile  correspondence, 
and  were  not  likely  to  have  either  wish  or  ca- 
pacity for  availing  themselves  of  it  in  the  ser^ 
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vice  of  literature.  Hi?  coiUribiition?',  metri- 
cal and  critical,  to  the  periodical  press  of  the 
time,  opened  a  new  ana  a  rich  Tein— >he  was 
treated  accordingly  by  its  proprietors  and  con- 
diictorn  with  an  eagerness  of  attention  ^nch  as 
seldom  fulls  to  the  share  of  any  but  a  great 
original  genius;  and  this  will  surprise  no  one 
who  considers  what  a  dim  and  drizzling  twi- 
\igi\t  that  was  which  intervened  between  the 
oMcuntioa  of  Cowper  and  the  outblazing  of 
the  galaxy  that  has  not  yet  entirely  passed 
away.  As  literary  demands  and  connections 
multiplied,  his  attendance  at  the  couuting- 
bocue  became  fllaoker  and  slacker.  Before 
he  turned  the  cornor  of  thirty  he  socnis  to 
hnrc  pretty  nearly  settled  into  the  'gown  and 
slipper '  habits  of  a  confirmed  bach<Hor,  and  a 
confirmed  miscdiaiust.  Utul  he  married  at 
the  proper  time  of  life,  he  would  have  had 
motives  for  either  not  neglecting  his  father's 
trade,  or  carrying  a  more  strenuous  spirit  of 
enterprise  into  the  department  of  letters  :  but 
this  is  one  of  the  very  few  biographies  in 
which  there  occurs  from  beginning  to  end  no 
bint  or  trace  whatever  of  any  tender  passion 
or  attachment.  Tliouirh  his  writiujis  indicate 
no  coldness  of  temperament,  but  tlie  reverse, 
be  appears  to  have  declared  from  the  rery  first 
that  he  never  would  marry — and  he  stuck  to 
that  resolution  as  doggedly  as  he  did  to  his 
German  lore,  and  what  was,  we  suspect,  a 
main  source  of  all  his  errors  and  neglects,  his 
M'-'T-rh  !i!ni  pipe.  One  of  his  earliest  ac- 
quauitanccs  out  of  the  Norwich  circle  was 
Godwin;  but  they  had  not  met  for  several 
years  when  that  philosopher  happened  to  pass 
through  Norwich  shortly  after  his  marriage 
with  Mary  VV'olstonecraft.  His  salutation  to 
Taylor  was  an  expression  of  surprise  at  find- 
iu'j  him  still  a  bachelor.  '  Yv*,  Sir,'  saici 
T^lor  dryly,  '  I  practice  what  1  preach.'* 

It  was  in  Uie  summer  of  1798  tnat  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Norwich  '  Revolutionary  Socie- 
ty '  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Southey, 
whose  early  opinions  on  many  subjects  were 
akin  to  his  own,  and  who  was,  we  believe,  a 
brother<contributor  to  both  the  '  Monthly  Re- 


*  So  did  not  in  this  mattflr  an  older  and  a  hotter 
light  of  Norwich.   Th«  lldigio  Mediei  was  yet  n 

new  l»»ok,  when  f^ir  Thomas  Browne  c-jpoDsiMl,  as 
VVtiilct'iiot  re(n)ril8,  '  a  ladv  nf  sticli  fiyuiitK  lrical  pcr- 
fer.tion  to  her  worthy  hi)<iKim],  both  in  tho  gran-sof 
her  body  sod  mind,'  tbat  tiiey  seemod  to  come  to- 
lather  hr  a  kind  of  natnral  magnetisni.*  Jnbnmn 
■lids;  '  Tlii-<  mnrringc  could  not  but  drtiw  tli<!  rail- 
lery orconlriKpdrary  wits  ii|)on  a  n«rin  who  hnd  just 
been  wishing  "  tliat  we  niiplit  jirorrnnte,  liki  tr.  r.^, 
wittiout conjunction;"  and  hud  lutoly  declared  that 
*'  tho  whole  world  was  made  for  man,  but  only  the 
twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman,"  and  tbat  man  is 
the  whole  world,  bat  woman  only  the  rib  or  crooked 
part  of  man." ' 
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view'  and  Sir  Richard  Philips'?  '  ^Tnnth!y 
.Magazine.'  He  first  met  the  poet  (by  nine 
years  his  junior)  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend  in  Yarmouth,  and  they  took -to  each 
other  so  heartily,  thnt  Sontlir-y  not  lonij  after- 
wards revisited  Norfulk  tu  pass  several  weeks 
under  Taylor's  roof.  His  younger  brother, 
Henry  Southey,  was  by  and  bye  domesticated 
at  Norwich  n»  the  pupil  of  an  eminent  surgeon 
there,  and  Taylor  conceiving  a  warm  affection 
for  the  youth,  and  superintending  with  a  pa^ 
ternal  care  the  direction  of  his  extra-profes- 
sional studies,  the  letter.s  between  him  and  the 
poet  assume  by  no  dow  degrees  such  a  char- 
ar tor  of  entire  tru«t  nnd  confidence  as  might 
have  beseemed  the  intercourse  of  near  and 
dear  blood  relations.  Totbe  ecMrespondence 
begun  under  these  interesting  circumstances, 
and  contintied,  with  few  interruptions,  until 
near  the  cud  of  Mr.  Taylor's  life,  illustrating 
as  it  does  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  course 
of  the  late  Laureate's  literarv  lii=tor\%  the" 
changes  that  his  mind  underwent,  and  the  un- 
changeable warmth  and  purity  of  his  heart  and 
feelings,  the  present  volumes  owe  their  high> 
est  attn',<  ti<iti.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Sou- 
thcy's  letters  was  authorized  by  himself  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  Norwich  firiend :  sevm- 
ty-three  of  them  are  here  printed. 

It  must  indeed  have  been  with  very  pecu- 
liar feelings  that  the  grey-haired  Laureate 
revised  some  of  these  corninunication.-?  for  the 
press.  On  the  lOih  of  August,  1798,  Mr. 
Taylor  writes  to  him  thus  : — 

'I  have  just  been  reading  a  delightful  book 
entitled  "  A  Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy,"  by 
Robert  Felln\v(  Surli  a  wr)rl{,  and  from  a 
clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  is  indeed  an 
omen  of  better  times.  The  ehsraeter  ofBurke  in 
remarkably  well  aivrn  in  one  of  ihenntcF.  Those 
of  Rous^'un  nnd  of  Paine  are  to  my  thinking  not 
quite  so  foriunaie  ;  tliat  of  Jesusia  drawn  exactly 
as  it  should  be — in  the  manner  most  conducive 
to  its  useful  operation  on  public  morality,  and 
mo^t  (■(>ns<iiir(rit  with  the  general  design  of  his 
proper  historiiuis.  Thia  is  intinitely  the  bcs-t  an- 
swer to  Wilberfbrre's  cant  which  nns  yet  been 
produced,  hiit  i;?,  I  fear,  of  too  refinoil  atiordor  to 
operate  on  the  organs  of  his  Ibllowers — it  is  at- 
lemptiru?  with  Otter  of  roaes  to  aromatize  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  

'  I  am  idling  away  tny  leisure  in  settling  qucs- 
tiDMs  of  chronolo'jv-  1  have  stumbled  on  the 
new  hypotlicsis,  that  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of 
Scripture  is  the  Cyrus  of  Greek  history,  which 
annihilafcis  seventy  years  nf  received  story  sup- 
posed to  pass  between  ihem.  To  comprcps  and 
squeeze  together  the  annals oTEgypt  sutlicientiy, 
lias  given  me  mo-sl  embarrns=mcnt  A  second 
proposition  is,  that  Daniel,  tlie  Jew,  a  favorite  of 
this  prince,  wrote  all  those  ornrles  si  iutrrcd  in 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  relative  to  his  en- 
tcrpriaes,  for  the  particularlsation  of  which  they 
aflford  ample  materials.  Ishdl  endeavor  to  unile 
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the  several  investigaliuns  in  an  essay  on  the  life 

of  Cyrus  

<  Will  it  be  a  sin  this  Uuitb  of  August  to  trans 
cribe  you  an  attempt  at  an  od«  on  the  death  of 
MMsn.  Shean  of  DabUn  V— 

[This  is  :i  long  rebellious  lyric,  in  plira'^f 
and  metre  as  un-English  aa  in  seutimcats, 
,wbich  we  need  not  transoribe.] 

•Many  who  read  your  wfitinga  forgive  your 

opiiiinriK  !')r  tlie  Kake  of  tln>  pat-try.  You  art' 
called  on  for  anopiioaitc  inJvilgein  o — lorgivc  llic 
poetry  for  the  sake  ot'tLc  .seiitiiiir>nts. 

'  Your  very  atfrctionate, 
*  William  Taylor,  Jun.' 

Next  week  Mr.  Soulhey  says  iu  reply  {inter 
aUa)\ — 

*  I  thank  you  for  your  ode.  You  have  tauglil 
me  enough  of  Klopstock  to  see  that  you  have 
caught  hw  manner.  The  Irish  buetness  has  been 

almost  a  covinti-rpart  to  flu;  ilcatli  of  the  Girond- 
ists; yet  who  would  not  bo  content  so  to  die,  in 
order  so  to  have  lived  ?  .  .  .  . 

•I  phall  look  for  Fellowes's  book.  Your  chro- 
nological researches  I  can  only  wonder  at;  my 
Btudiea  have  never  been  directed  that  way. 
Have  you  seen  a  volume  of  Lvncal  BaUad9,&>c.7 
They  are  by  Colcridsfe  and  Wordsworth,  but 
their  nainos  arc  no(  alTixiAl.  Colcrid^'r'i  ballad 
of  "  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  is,  I  think,  the  clam- 
■ieet  attempt  at  Qemian  •ablimitjr  I  ever  saw. 
Many  of  the  others  nrc  vi  ry  fine;  and  some  I 
shall  ri:-rcad,  upon  the  same  principle  that  led 
me  through  Trissino,  whenever  I  am  afraid  of 
writing  like  a  child  or  an  old  woman. 

*Cted  bleia  you,— yours  truly, 

RoBcaT  Souraay.' 

About  the  same  time,  Taylor,  in  (  riiirl-- 
ing  some  of  Soiithey's  verses,  e;ives  hmi  ttic 
pithy  advice  to  *  squeeze  out  more  of  his 
>vhcy' — a  phrase  which  is  often  revived  be- 
tween thetn — and  then  rebukes  him  for  sonio 
doctrinal  and  moral  aberrations,  of  what  na- 
ture we  may  guess  from  the  lepljf  :— 

•Barker  is  paintinsr  a  picture  from  "Mary  the 
Maid  of  the  Inn,"  but  from  what  part  of  the 
story  I  have  not  learnt  He  raiirht  have  found 
better  rabjeete  in  my  better  piece?.  My  St. 
Anthony"  has  no  morality  a*  all.  Sophistry 
may  be' expected  iVom  tin-  <li  .il  whose  object 
in  arguing  is  to  puzzle  lii^  advcrt^tirv.  The 
eclopfue  was  written  before  Lloyd's  "  Lines  on 
the  Fa.'^t,"  and  Letter  to  the  Anti-jacobin" 
had  reached  nie;  but  Satan  der»!nds  hin(<eir  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  principle  that  Charlc» 
Lloyd  defends  existing  eetablisiunents.* 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  how  Tay- 
Va  and  Southey  agreed  in  their  early  poli- 
tics; and  the  reader  of  Southey's  early 
poetry,  as  originally  published,  and  of  his 
Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1796,  was 
already  well  aware  that  he  in  the  pride  of 
youth  wandered  far  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  whose  principles  he  was  educated 
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by  hid  parents,  and  to  which  he  returned  in 
the  sobriety  of  his  matured  and  disciplined 
understanding.  But  the  whole  of  that  deep- 
ly'interesting  story  will  be  told  ere  long  by 
Mr.  Sottthe/s  own  selected  biographer,  hat- 
itig  at  command  his  entire  correspondence, 
and  we  believe  a  MS.  poem  expressly  de- 
signed to  set  forth  the  hidden  life  of  his 
mind.  At  present  our  busines.s  i.'^  with  him 
only  as  the  friend  of  William  Taylor — the 
trct  (lorn  with  which  the  two  men  from  the 
beginning  communicated  their  thonghts  and 
sentiments  to  each  other,  and  the  perfect 
charity  with  which  they  continued  this  in- 
tercourse in  the  midst  oi  growing  divergence 
of  opinion,  and  after  Mr.  Southey*a  creed, 
political  and  religious,  had  become  what 
it  was  to  the  last,  the  very  opposite  of 
Taylor's. 

Another  of  Tavlor  s  eminent  early  friends 
was  Sir  James  .Maekmtdsh.  They  fir.<st  met 
at  Edinburgh,  where  Taylor  twice  visited 
Savers,  while, like  Mackintosh,  pursuing  his 
medical  studies  at  the  Northern  rnivcrsity. 
Upon  being  called  to  the  bar  here  Sir  James 
made  choice  of  the  Norfolk  eircuit,  and  dur- 
ing the  Norwich  assizes  he  either  took  up  his 
abode  under  Taylor's  roof  or  spent  the  evening 
in  his  society.  One  of  Taylor's  first  known 
attempts  in  original  verse  was  a  lofty  but  stiff 
sonnet  to  the  author  of  the  Vindicia;  Gallicte  ; 
and  many  eulogistic  notices  of  Taylor's  tal- 
ents and  sly  good-humored  allusiona  to  bis 
hopeless  heresies  of  ta.ste  and  style,  are  scat- 
tered over  Mackintosh's  Indian  diaries  and 
letters  ;  but  if  they  were  ever  iu  the  habit  of 
epistolary  correspondence,  we  have  no  proof 
of  it  in  this  book.  On  the  other  hand, 
thouirh  Taylor  and  Coleridge  ne?er  saw 
each  other,  community  of  connections  'and 
sympathies  of  studies  made  it  natural  for 
them  to  write  to  each  other  when  occasion 
invited:  and  though  neither  was  there  any 
persontd  aequainianoe  between  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Wordsuv.rtli,  n(  r  w  is  Mr.  Wordsworth 
at  any  period  so  unfortunate  as  to  adopt  any 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  doctrinal  errors,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  this  case  also  we  should  find 
traces  <d'  nuitunl  regard,  and  now  and  then 
the  exchange  through  Southey  of  friendly 
messages  and  criticisms.  Taylor  says  cm 
Mackintosh's  first  visit  at  Norwich: — 

'  Dr.  Parr  and  Mackintosh  have  t>een  in  Nor- 
wich— 

Ceu  duo  nnbigontt  qunm  Tertiee  mentis  ab  alto 
Deacendunt  Ccntauri." 

They  are  both  very  dazzling  men.  Ono  Rcarce- 
ly  knows  whethi  r  \o  admire  most  the  oracular 
significance  and  compart  rntundiiy  of  the  pjngle 
sentences  of  Parr,  or  tlie  easy  flow  and  glittering 
expansion  of  the  unwearied  and  unwearying 
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eloquence  of  Maclrintoeh.    Pan's  laiMlartinff 

hyp'rbolf's  nnd  iror!^coun  trnpps  amy  the  fra^- 
menls  uf  \ua  cuitversatioQ  iu  ilie  gaudiest  trim. 
M.ick  in  tush's  cohesion  of  idea  and  cleareess  of 
intellect  give  to  his  sweeps  of  diRcuseion  a  more 
instractive  importance.  Purr  has  the  manners 
of  a  pedant,  Mai;'Kirili)sh  of  a  gentleman.  Of 
course  people  in  general  looli  up  to  Parr  wiih 
awe,  and  feel  esteem  for  him  rather  than  love ; 
while  MarkintQs!i  conciliates  ami  f  i-;ri!)ate.'i.  In 
this  t'eehng  I  do  not  coincide  with  utiiers  wholly. 
There  is  a  lovingne.ss  of  heart  about  Parr,  a  sus- 
ceptibiitty  of  the  ad*ectiona,  wliich  would  endear 
hiro  even  without  his  Greek.  But  admiration 
iri,  if  I  uiistake  not,yet  more  gratifying  to  Mackin- 
tosh than  attachment;  to  personal  partiaUties 
he  incUnea  less.  His  opinions  are  sensibly  aris- 
tocratizcd  since  the  publicaiifm  of  his  "'Vin- 
dici^  f  bat  they  retain  a  grandeur  of  outline, 
and  are  approaching  the  manner  of  the  consti- 
tutional school.  Mackintosh's  memory  is  well 
etorcd  with  fiac  passages,  Latin  nnd  English, 
which  he  repeats;  and  hia  taste  in  poetry  in- 
clines to  metrical  philosophy  rather  than  pathos 
or  fancy.  Milton,  Drydcn,  and  Pope  have  alone 
■afficioiit  go  id  sense  to  please  him.  Virgil  he 
OTOrralcJi,  1  think,  and  Cicero  too.  Style  nnd 
again  style  is  the  topic  of  his  praise.  Careless 
writing,  redolent  of  mind,  is  better  than  all  the 
varnish  of  composition,  merely  artful.  I  was 
Hiirprised  to  lind  him  agree  with  the  French  in 
thinkineBossuel  very  eloquent ;  and  still  more 
so  at  his  ratiM  so  very  high  the  panegvric 
niVRt;ri<^n)  of  Bubop  Jeremy  Taylor.'— voL  i. 
pp.  2i^c^-■^os. 

Sontbejr  answers  : — 

*Yoa  give  me  a  more  favorable  neeonnt  of 

Mackintosh  llian  I  have  b"en  accustonieil  to  re- 
ceive. Coleridge  has  seen  much  of  him  at  the 
Wedgewoods'.  He  describes  him  as  acute  in 
nrfrumf'nt  mnre  skilful  in  (icterting  the  lugiral 
errors  of  liiii  adversary  than  in  propounding 
truth  himself— a  man  accustomed  to  the  gladi- 
atorship  of  conversation — a  literanr  fencer,  who 
parries  better  than  he  thrusts.  T  suspect  that, 
ia  praising  Jeremy  Taylor  and  in  overrating 
him,  he  talks  after  Coleridge,  who  is  a  heathen 
in  literature,  and  ranks  the  old  bishop  among 
his  demigods.' 

Our  rcader.s  will  by  and  bye  remember 
with  astonishment  what  William  Taylor  said 
at  this  time  concerning  "  style  and  again 
style ;"  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  his 

personal  story. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  tlie  house  of 
Taylor  and  Co.  had  received  a  serious  blow 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  revolu- 
tionary France,  and  among  other  changes, 
not  long  aAerwards,  the  idle  partner's  name 
was  dropt,  while  the  old  gentleman  yielded 
the  chief  cnnirol  of  thp  riMininiri'T  business 
to  a  more  active  person,  and  wiiiidrew  a  con- 
siderable capital,  to  be  invested  by  way  of 
permanent  provision  for  his  son  in  mortgages 
and  in  the  funds.  The  family  continued  in 
the  same  spwiom  -bonae  at  Norwich,  and  in 


the  same  habits  of  profbae  hospitality.  Wilp 
liam  Taylor  \n  now  cntirdy  devoted  to  his 

literary  studies  and  magazine  engagements 
during  the  mornuig  hours,  dividing  the  rest 
of  his  time  between  the  most  affectionate  aU 
tention  to  his  parents,  the  pleasures  of  their 
social  circle,  and  the  intellectual  and  con- 
vivial activity  of  bis  clubs  of  liberalism  and 
free-thinking.  He  soon  became  an  actlTO 
journalist — but  this  implied  in  his  case  a 
very  helluo  Hbrorum.  He  was  not  to  be  con- 
tented with  skimming  surfaces — ^though  he 
had,  in  his  command  of  the  continental  lan- 
guages, the  means  of  satisfying  bis  editors 
and  their  readers  it  eomparatively  little  cost 
of  labor  to  himself,  be  disdained  to  make 
himself  the  mere  exponent  of  other  men's 
works  and  views,  worked  out  every  subject  - 
in  his  own  ^ay  for  himsdf,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly mere  in^trt'.n'etit;il  than  any  man" 
of  his  standing  in  introducing  that  more  dis- 
cursive and  essay-like  fashion  of  reviewal 
which  our  Edinburgh  brethren  had  tlie  merit 
or  demerit  (there  is  nnieh  to  be  .said  on  both 
sides)  of  ultimately,  and  we  believe  per- 
manently, ])opularizing  in  this  country. 
Though,  as  we  have  already  observed,  his 
classical  education  was  slight,  and  he  never 
attained  any  tiling  like  a  critical  skill  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  his  curiosity  was  too  genuine 
to  be  satisfied  without  very  extftisive  ex- 
ploration of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  numberlera  excdlent 
translations  and  ingenious  discpiisitions 
which  his  mastery  of  German  placed  at  his 
command,  he  certainly  attained  such  an  ac- 
(pnintance  with  the  history  and  manners  and 
phihisophir  al  systems  of  the  old  world  as  was 
in  his  earlier  day  most  rare  among  the  ablest 
prosodists  and  eorics  kettonea  men  of  our 
universities.  That  he  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  dialects  is 
also  evident —we  do  not  profess  to  measure 
it;  with  so  many  German  manuals  at  his  el- 
]  bow,  a  man  of  his  cleverness  might  produce 
much  article  effect  with  but  a  slender  stock 
9f  real  Orientalism;  but  be  himself  in  his 
letters  to  Southey  now  and  then  alludes  to 
his  expertness  in  tlie  use  of  his  hidden  re- 
sources for  that  sort  of  mystification,  with  an 
easy  sportiveness  which  the  mere  charlatan 
never  had  courage  for,  r\nd  which  probably 
rather  e.xaggerates  the  matter  than  other- 
wise. Of  his  skill  in  the  cultivated  lan- 
guages of  the  modern  c>  ntinent  there  can 
be  no  question.  He  .spoke  and  wrote  the 
three  most  important  ones  with  rare  case  and 
very  rare  accuracy;  and  he  knew  enough 
of  the  minor  dialects,  whether  Huninnre  or 
Teutonic,  to  read  in  them  whatever  they  had 
worth  reading.   Probably  no  man  ever  rc> 
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rinrrrl  books  writion  in  surh  a  variety  of  Ian- 1  own  rcvicwala,  I  ehould  say— This  roan'aa^le 
guages— and  he  whom  we  have  just  heard  '  ^^^^^      ambitimi?  sinsriilarifv,  whirh.  like  chew 
I.^r»:.*:...  ^k—  f  t...JLl<^.  "ilt  t:in-.-ii.j.  .lisplriocs  :U  first  -Awl  r.tlarhrs  n' 


expatiating  on  the  charm  of  '  cardess  writ- 
ing, redolent  of  mind,'  reviewed  them  all  in 
a  style  as  thnrou:T|ily  ariil'i -i  i!  ■!>  w.is  ever 


lasU  In  his  pursuit  of  the  curicxd  Ji'licitofi,  he 
often  Baenfieefl  felicity  to  curinsity  <>r exprcmion: 

wiih  x\mr\\  philolonii-al  kiinwIrtVire.  and  imirh 


compounded  out  ol' Gibbon i.-m  and  I'arrisni ;  j  faimiianiy  ;unonj»  the  Europerin  classics  of  all 
nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  sny  in  a  dialect  ofj  i^ortB,  hta  innovations  aremoFiIy  ddt  nsihte.  and 
invention,  whicli  \\  i      "       '        '  '  '  " 


his  own  invention,  whicli  \\  i-^  ndhercd  to 
with  paternal  steadfastness  m  spue  of  the 
sdemn  redamations  of  every  editor  with 
whom  he  foirmed  anyconnec-tion — in  spite  of 
remonstrances  and  rebukes  th;tt  led  to  the 

breuking  up  of  more  than  one  such  coiuiec- i  only  hip  philolou'ical ;  in  hisaccnnnf  oi  Eiclihorn 
tion — in  spite  of  the  pressing  and  affectionate  I  only  hia  thcoli><:ri(;d  ;  in  hi^  arr  h  i  <;  (iilhcr 
appcils  which  Snuthey  repeated  until  the 'only  his  arti-<ti.-al ;  and  of  Wielaad  only  hia 


his  allusiona  mostly  pertinent ;  yet  they  have 
both  an  onusaality  which  startles,  and  wnirh,  If 

ultitiiateiy  approvnl.  jirovokcs  at  least  an  afUe- 
rior  discussion  that  is  unpieawuiL  Iiii$  highest 
merit  is  the  appropriate  application  of  hisinlbr^ 

maiion:  in  his  a>-iMnmt  of  llivarol  von  ih'.-rdver 


case  ^N<x!i  utterly  hopeless — and  in  spite  of  a 
ihoasand  friendly  jokes  and  jibes  from  the 
gall-less  Mackintosh,  who  also  at  Ia9t  gave 

it  up  in  despair,  sayinj^  in  his  r?oml»iy  diarv, 
'  Well,  there  is  no  help — 1  am  couteut  to  add 
another  tongue  to  my  list  for  the  sake  of  one 
author.' 

This  Taylorian  dialect  is  mainly  £nglish 
of  a  Johnsonian  cast,  spoilt  and  distorted  by 
the  embroidery  of  vocables  from  the  Ger- 
man, but  still  more  frerpi^itly  bv  tlie  intro 
duction  of  new  compounds  framed  accord- 
ing to  the  German  principle,  and  involutions 
of  phrase  and  syntax  adopted  witii  sitnilar  in- 
felicity from  the  same  quarter.  But  in  bis 
'Babel-like  structure,'  as  Soathejc  calls  it, 
few  materids  were  inadmissible.  Words 
and  turns,  old  or  new,  from  south  or  north, 
cast  or  west,  whenever  they  seemed  capable 
of  being  employed  so  as  to  lend  precision  to 
his  sentence,  or  to  heighten  the  strut  of  his 
paragraph,  were  alike  lawful  plunder  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Taylor  That  even  to  those  who 
were  skilled  in  the  sourcesof  his  plunder,  he 
did  not  often  make  his  meanin;^  dearer  by 
the  free  use  of  such  license,  may  be  readily 
conceived ;  but  he  of  course  made  himself 
very  often  utterly  unintelligible  to  ihe  read- 
ing public,  who  could  not  translate  him  f  )r 
themselves,  as  they  went  on,  into  Dutch  : 
and  we  should  have  lamented  indeed  hi.s  ad- 
herence to  the  dialect,  bid  th-  d  ir-trines  ii> 
mostly  conveyed  not  been  as  lieterogcneous 
and  presumptuous  as  the  vehicle.  This  is  to 
be  said  to  his  credit,  as  compared  with  some 
other  B  ihel-moMgers,  perverted  by  studies 
not  dissimilar  front  his,  ili  it  however  ddFicult 
his  phrasenlocry,  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  ma<Io  obscure  eithor  from  mistiness  in 
his  ideas  themselves,  or  fi\)m  reluctance  to 
disclose  them. 

It  is  impassible  not  to  be  diverted  with 
his  (lesf-ription  of  his  own  style,  in  a  letter  to 
Soutiicy  of  Vm 

*  I  think  it  easier  you  should  always  know  me 
in  prose  than  in  vera^  Were  I  reviewing  my 


be!fes-lettris?tical  pedantry,  &,c.' 

We  make  no  attempt  to  follow  our  biogra- 
pher throu:,'h  the  Ions  array  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
critical  labors.  They  embraced  a  vast  varie- 
ty of  sii!)j"cts — philoloijy,  especially  etymol- 
ogy, cliriiuology,  topography,  history,  sacred 
and  profane,  ancient  and  modern,  political 
economy  and  statistics,  international  law, 
Talinudic  legend,  Mahometan  ethics,  Bibli- 
cal texts,  churches  and  sects,  parliamentary 
reform,  slave-trade— and, the catdogae  would 
fill  a  r  iiiple  of  pa^es,  :;Iinost  every  {>ossible 
branch  of  the  btUcs-lLttrcs  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. The  editor  has  interwoven  qkecimens, 
with,  we  are  willincrto  believe,  a  good  discri> 
mination  ;  and  he  hints  at  .some  larger  selec- 
tion by  and  by.  We  doubt  if  the  public 
will  encourat^re  iilm  in  that  desitrn ;  \i  ^ 
very  remarkable  fact,  that  no  collectinii  nfre- 
viewals  has  as  yet  proved  a  successful  book- 
seller's speculation. 

We  are  not  exactly  prepared  to  adopt  the 
inaxitn  of  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  craft, 
that  the  best  reviewer  is  he  who  has  bad  least 
knowledge  of  his  subject  until  he  begins  to 
prepare  for  his  article  :  but  undoubtedlv  the 
outpourings  of  a  vitjoriius  writer  on  a  fresh 
theme  may  often  surp  iss,  in  popular  attrac* 
tion,  the  pages  in  which  one  of  equal  power 
indul;fes  the  gentler  enthusiasm  of  obi  love. 
Perhaps  some  of  Taylor's  on  great  English 
authors  are  among  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  this.  Th(>  rnslj  of  novel  id*  is  mas- 
ters the  man ;  and  be  forgets  occ:isioually 
tbrouLrh  a  whole  printed  page,  as  he  often 
enou;r||  does  in  a  friendly  letter,  that  it  is  be- 
low his  diirnity  to  express  himself  in  hi-  pi  lin 
mother  tongue.  li»  one  of  his  pipers  ou 
Milton's  prose,  he  is  so  carried  away  hy  the 
mai^ic  of  uui'ilfi/  as  to  proclaim  Milton's 
poetry  a  very  inferior  species  of  manufactore. 
But  he  u  somewhst  cooled  when  he  says  to 
Southey  a  few  weeks  later : — 

*A.  Ail<in  pent  me  tlie  new  edition  of  Milton's 
Prose  Works.  Instead  of  meddling  with  Sym- 
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mond's  biography,  which  nras  almost  my  wiiole 
daty,  I  have  reviewed  Milton'a  pamphlets  one  by 

one.  as  if  they  wrre  new  ]inhlir-itinn^.  It  is 
pleaijant  to  rri-t  out  of  liie  niodorn  stirubberics  in 
perpetual  t!>>urr,  into  the  8t;itely  yew-hed^ 
wain,  anU  vaacd  and  statued  terroeea,  and  fnut- 
fal  wallp  and  marble  foantntne,  of  tiie  old  school 
of  oratory.  Surh  thinj^s  iin;  not  made  without 
a  greater  expense  of  study  and  of  brains  than 
modem  method  requires;  and  yet  there  is  a 
sometliirig  of  8tifi"iio>JS  anti  inutility  to  ceneuro 
tiiere,  and  as  omciliing  of  aptness,  grace,  and 
eonvenienoe  to  applaud  hero.' 

We  wish  the  editor  had  aflforded  more  ex- 

plamtory  notes  a.s  to  various  persons  mention- 
ed iu  this  correspondence,  whose  celebrity 
has  already  pretty  well  passed  away.   Of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  indeed,  we  have  a  sufficient  account 
in  one  of  the  .Appendices  to  Southey's  edi- 
tion of  Cowper — but  of  others  who  fill  no 
small  space  in  these  letters,  and  who  at  the 
lirnr  were  objects  of  fjeneral  curiositv  and 
high  expectation,  the  generation  that  now  is 
knows  little  or  nothing.    Sach  is  the  case  as 
to  the  friend  wlio  brought  Soutlu-y  ;in<l  Taylor 
together — Mr.  (Iror RMriiftf,  <if  whose  lit- 
erary  performances  only  one,  we  believe,  can 
be  said  to  have  escaped  utter  oblivion— a 
small  volutne  of  letters  from  Poland,  written 
about  tlie  beginning  of  this  century — a  lively 
and  amusing  book,  which  was  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance very  popular — the  first  Kniilisli  book 
that  gave  any  detailed  view  of  modern  Polish 
society.    We  see  that  Burnett  was  born  near 
Southey's  native  city  of  Bristol,  the  son  of  a 
then  flourishing  farmer,  <^d  that  he  was 
Southey's  fellow-.student  at  Balliol  we  infer 
from  the  name  of  that  college  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  Polish  letters.    When  he  intro- 
duced Southey  to  Taylor  he  wa.««  minister  of 
an  Unitarian  chapel  at  Yarmouth.    He  after- 
wards studied  mMicine  at  Edinburgh — failed 
in  the  attempt  to  establish  himself  as  a  prac- 
titioner in  some  provincial  town — went  abroad 
as  secretary  and  librariau  to  a  Polish  noble- 
man, with  whom  he  in  about  a  year  quar- 
relled— and  hiini:  ah  itit  London  afti  r  ]\\<  rr- 
turn,  a  mere  adventurer  of  the  periodical 
press,  which  career  his  idle  irresolute  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  made  peeulivlj  nikhappy. 
Of  his  erd  we  know  nothing.'  Many  of 
Southey's  allusiona  to  this  gentleman  and 
others  of  a  similar  class  are  dark  asthedark- 
e«t  fni:rnias  of  T;n !  ri^in,  for  want  of  a  note 
which  we  can  hardly  think  it  would  have 
eost  the  editor  much  trouble  to  supply.  In 
general,  however,  our  qutitations  are  made  for 
the  sake  of  sentiments  or  opinions  that  may 
stand  by  themselves — sketches  of  other  men 
that  are  by  reflex  autobiographic — as  indeed 
who  can  criticise  his  fellow-beings  without 
throwing  light  on  his  own  character  and  tem- 


per  I  Such  glimpses  of  Southey,  at  all  events, 
must  have  no  ordinary  value  for  all  our 
readers.     In    September,    1796,  Taylor 

writes : — 

'Your  friend  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  addressing 
to  me  a  tragedy.  1  thou<;ht  it  odd  he  ahould  send 

to  me  lii.-^  pot  iii  to  ri  ;ul  ;  lir  lias  older  and  dearer 
Ijieiids.  who  are  bt-Her  judges  of  the  tatlc  of  an 
Mniflisli  public  tlian  I,  wlio^e  taste  has  been 
moulded  on  that  of  a  foreij^n  public.  1  wrote  to 
liini  very  freczinL'Iy — I  do  not  know  euou'jh  of 
hi«  heart  as  yet  to  take  strong  interest  in  his 
head.  The  oficrnoon  1  drank  tea  with  him  at 
Burnett's,  he  stnick  me  as  better  qualified  to  assert 
empire  over  the  uiulerslanding  than  o\  ri  the  feel- 
in<,'8 — as  a  fjood  reuBoner — as  a  inau  of  great  ca- 
pacities. His  sensibility,  I  suspect,  is  too  soon 
excited  to  be  very  proloiiinl.  anil  attains  itsninx- 
imurii  ot'  irritation  by  iall  rior  woes,  h  i>i  a 
mark  of  debility,  not  of  vigor,  in  children  and 
old  men  to  be  intoxicated  with  a  small  quaoti^ 
of  wine.  Those  who  can  die  of  a  rose  in  aro- 
matic pain  have  not  grief  in  reserve  for  Mi  ,!i  ;i'8 
tobt  embrace  of  her  children.  If  I  am  wrong, 
set  me  right  about  Lloyd.  Is  not  he  one  of  those 
men  wlio  n/ri  rrnfi'  their  talents  and  nrrrrntc 
their  vrodudioiis,  and  who  are  too  much  used  to 
complaisance  to  bear  severity  1" 

Southey's  reply  has  this  passage : — 

'Lloyd  Ims  promiscil  me  Ins  trairedy.  and  I 
have  been  for  soino  lime  vainly  expecting  it. 
Vou  have  well  charactercj  lum.    ,\  Inng  ac- 
quaintance would  enable  you  to  add  to  what  you 
liave  said,  not  to  alter  it.    Lloyd  is  precipitate 
in  all  his  feelinirs.  and  ready  to  be  the  dupe  of 
any  one  who  will  profess  attachment    1  never 
knew  a  man  so  deliirhted  vriHi  the  exteriors  of 
friendship.  Tic  v.  ri;-  l  Uce  di.<;gaf i.-fied  will;  nic  for 
a  colilncss  arid  ireedom  of  manner:  it  soon  wore 
oil',  and  I  believe  he  now  nincerely  r^ards  roe, 
though  the  only  person  who  has  ever  upon  all  oo* 
caeions  advised,  and  at  times  reproved  him.  in  un- 
]),illiated  terms.    Ceriainly  he  is  a  powerful  rea- 
soner,but  he  lias  an  unhappy  propensity  to  lindout 
a  reason  Ibr  every-  th  in  he  does :  and  whedier  he 
drink  wine  or  water,  il  is  always  metaphysically 
right.   His  I'eelinge  are  always  good,  but  he  lias 
not  activity  enoujrh  for  beneficence.    I  look  at 
his  talents  with  admiration,  but  ahno.=!t  H  ar  that 
they  will  leave  no  adequate  testimony  behind 
them.    I  love  him.  l)\it  I  catmot  esteem  him,  and 
lio  I  toli  him.   tic  thinks  nothing  but  what  is 
good,  but  then  he  only  (Aiitft*.  I  fear  he  will 
never  be  useful  to  others  or  happy  in  himself.* 

Tn  a  subsequent  letter,  chiefly  occupied 
with  a  family  quarrel  of  poor  Burnett's,  on 
which  Southey  had  as  usual  spoken  his  mind 
without  disguise,  Taylor,  who  objected  to  in- 
terfere, gives  this  reason  for  his  conduct : — 

'  I  shall  avoid  that  sort  of  comment  which  sin- 
cerity perlmps  requires,  but  which,  tat  it  rapeett 

a  question  of  the  finer  frrliticrf.  wnuld  inflict  an 
tuuieaiable  though  invisible  wound  on  our  rela- 
tUrnt  of  intmaey* 

At  the  time  when  Southey  was  bestowing 
so  much  of  his  anxiety  on  the  straggles  of 
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Llc^d  and  Burnett,  hb  own  position  in  the 

world  was  (iiiiie  uncertain — his  means  were 
very  narrow,  and  his  heailh  feeble  and  racil- 
l«ting.  In  March,  1799,  Taylor  writes 
thus:— 

'  My  dear  Friend,— Is'allthatBurii't'  writ.s  me 
true?— that  your  health  declines  alarmingly— 
thnt  you  are  apprehensive  of  an  oasification  ol 
the  heart  ?  no,  no,  I  will  ni'ither  believe  nor  con 
template  such  possibility.  You  have  a  niimosa- 
ecnsibtli^,  which  agonizes  In  so  slight  a  blast ; 
an  ima^nation  excessively  accustomed  to  sum- 
roon  trains  of  melancholy  ideam  and  marshal 
funeral  procc-jsions  ;  a  iiiiiiil  too  fond  by  iialf.  for 
its  own  comfort,  of  siglis  and  sadness,  of  pathet- 
ic emotions  and  heart-rending  woe.  Yon  tnts- 
Bpe  the  dantrcrs  in  exiiectalion  throurrh  the  lens 
of  a  tear.  It  cannot  be  that  the  laws  of  nature 
interrupt  with  equal  indiflerence  the  career  of 
the  \'aluable  and  of  the  useless  part  of  her  off- 
spring,— that  no  preserving  spirit  watchcB 
over  

'  if  health,  Uke  the  good  works  of  the  monks, 
were  a  tranaferahleeommodity,  I  would  give  you 
some  of  mine,  and  incur  for  your  sake  many 
weeks  of  confinement  As  things  are,  1  can  only 
wish  you  well,  and  add  that  I  have  no  confidence 
in  your  system  of  extreme  temperance,  which 
prodnces  a  valetudinarian,  disagreeable  health, 
and  by  never  calling  into  full  action  the  vessels 
whicl)  secrete  sensorial  power,  occasions  their 
shrivelling  into  impotence  before  the  natural 
Period.' 

The  poet  answers  thus — he  had,  we  find, 
been  thinliing  seriously  of  the  bar,  and  meant 
to  practice  at  Calcutta : — 

'Friday,  March  12,  1799. 
*My  dear  Friend, — Burnett  has  mistaken  my 
complaint,  and  you  have  mistaken  my  disposi- 
tion: at  onetime  I  was  apprehi  n-ivr  oi'sninc  lo- 
cal complaint  of  the  heart :  but  tliere  is  no  danger 
of  itsgrowingtoohard,and  the  affection  is  merely 
nervous.  The  only  con?ef]ncnce  whicli  there  is 
anyrenson  to  dread  is,  thaiit  may  totally  unfit  me 
for  the  confinement  of  London  and  a  lawyer's  of- 
«  fice.  i  shall  make  the  attempt  somewhat  heart- 
lessly, and  discouraged  by  U»e  prognostics  of 
my  medical  advisers :  if  my  health  suirer.'j.  I 
will  abandon  it  at  once.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
fife  there  is  little  leisure  for  writing.  The  world 
will  be  aixain  before  me,  and  the  prospect  siifB- 
ciently  comfortable.  I  liave  no  wants,  and  few 
wishes.  Literary  exertion  is  almost  as  neces- 
sary to  me  as  meat  and  drinlc,  and  with  an  un- 
divided attention  I  could  do  much.  Once,  in- 
deed. T  Ii  i,i  a  ndmosa-senRibilily.  but  it  has  lonp 
been  rooted  out :  five  years  ago  I  counteracted 
Rousseau  by  dieting  uponGodwin  and  Epictetus : 
they  did  me  some  good,  but  time  has  done  more. 
I  have  a  dislike  to  all  strong  emotion,  and 
avoid  whatever  eould  excite  it;  a  book  like 
"  Werter "  gives  me  now  unmingled  pain.  In 
my  own  writings  you  may  observe  Uiat  I  rather 
dwell  fxpoa  wimlafiecis  than  what  agitates.' 

Shortly  afkerwards  Taylor  receives  the 
first  vdume  of  the  *  Annual  Anthology,' — a 
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collection  edited  by  Soudiey  at  Bristol,  which 
contained,  besides  his  own  '  Abel  Sluiffle- 
bottom,'  &c.,  some  remarkable  verses  by  '  a 
miraculous  young  man,  by  name  Davy.'  Ur. 
Taylor  says > 

"  XoruiAf  18th  Oct.,  1799. 
'Dear  Friend, — The  '^Annual  Antliology" 
was  duly  received.  There  is  barely  cork  enough 
to  float  the  lead,  or  barely  lead  enough  to  make 
the  scum  and  scoria  saleable,  1  have  been  less 
pleased  than  you  with  the  verses  signed  D. 
Except  the  "  Song  of  Pleasure,"  which  is  bril- 
liant, and  a  pa^tiage  here  and  there,  I  have  not 
enjoyed  them.  I  discover  not  those  power.-*  of 
fancy,  those  inventive  capacities,  those  creative 
energies,  those  almightinesscs  of  plastic  genius, 
which  yrut  Icnint  the  m<m.  nnd  because 

every  body  knows  him  lor  a  firBt-ratc  philoso- 
pher, you  are  unavoidably  led  to  associate  even 
witli  his  poetical  exertions.  I  did  not  recognize 
you  in  "Abel  Shutfleboitom."  Many  of  the 
comic  pieces  are  comical.  I  n  juice,  however, 
that  you  adopt  the  method  of  publisliing  anony- 
mously your  smaller  efiusioos,  as  it  is  certainly 
most  lor  your  reputation  to  associate  your  name 
only  willi  ihe  selecler  compositions,  and  to  let 
those  of  uncertain  value  be  allerwards  concen- 
trated, rendered  stimulant  by  witlidrawing  the 
water  of  deliquescence,  be  alcoholized,  and  have 
their  aroma  di^(i^l•d  into  n  quintessential  drop 
ot  otr.  11'  there  be  apoetical  sin  in  which  you 
are  wt  to  indulge,  it  is  expatiation,  an  Ody»»ey 
garrulity,  asnf  you  \vereand»itiou8  of  cxliausling 
a  topic,  instead  of  selecting  its  more  impressive 
outhnes  only.  In  a  nu-trical  romance  tliia  im 
probably  no  evil — some  feeble  intervals  increase 
the  effect  of  the  interstitial  splendor;  but  in  the 
poeniets  of  an  Aiitliolo:.^*'  there  is  no  space  for 
oscillation,  no  Iciyu'e  to  Hag.' 

Suuthcy  answers  thus  gently  : — 

'In  Davy's  verses  I  sec  appiratiins  arter 
genius  ond  fKJwers  of  language,  all  that  can  be 
expected  in  so  vming  a  writer.  Did  I  promise 
more  1  But  it  Is  my  common  fault  usually  to 
overrate  whatever  1  am  newly  acquainted  wttfi. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  "Sons  of  Genius" 
tliere  arc  some  fine  stanzas,  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
tedious  and  feeble— -but  it  was  the  production  of 
eighteen.  Davy  is  a  surprising  young  man, 
and  one  who,  by  his  un;issumiii<riiess,  his  open 
warmth  of  charaeter.  and  h\->  all-promit^ing  tal- 
ents, soon  conciliates  our  ad'ections.  He  writes 
me  that  two  paralytic  patients  have  been  cured 
by  the  gaseous  oxyd  of  azote— the  bcriliflc  ga.'-, 
for  discovering  which,  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  ola  Persian  kinfrr,  lie  would  have 
received  the  reward  proposed  for  the  inventing 
a  new  pleasure. 

'Perhap.-;it  is  tlie  consciousness  of  a  garrulous 
tendency  in  writing  that  impels  me  with  such 
decided  and  almost  exclusive  choice  to  narra- 
tive pn.-try.  The  books  of  the  Italia  Liln;ra(a. 
vvliicli  1  read  at  Norwich,  did  me  more  sen'ico 
towards  correcting  this  f.ndt  than  any  other  les- 
son Cfxild  have  done.  In  Madoc  I  thiol.  I  have 
avoided  it.  Sometimes,  too,  it  is  serviceable, 
wherever  there  are  passages  of  prominentmeriL 
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There  siiouUl  be  a  plain  arourul  llic  pv-rumids. 
Aaa  poel,  I  coaniilLr  iii\>;eir  as  ouiof  wjr  ap- 
prenticeship, and  liavin^  Icarni  the  coBunaiid  of 
my  tooli^.  in  live,  I  may,  and  believe  I  shall, 
mtikt!  a  good  workman;  but  at  present  I  am 
oaly  a  promising  one.  Jt  is  an  unJavorul)le  cir- 
CMMtance  fAof  my  writingt  are  only  tubjected 
to  the  critiri.'i.'ns  of  tfiMr  persona  trhose  ((U^te 
ars  in  a  great  measure  Jormed  upon  nUnej  am 
w.V>  are  prepared  to  admire  wkUever  J  nunj 
icr/V".' 

We  hear  hy  and  bye  lhat  Madoc  is  6n- 
Khed,  bat  that  the  poet  designa  to  keep  it  by 
him  for  a  time,  and  proceed  instantly  with 

\m  Kehama,  wliich  he  thinks  he  can  have 
read)'  fur  the  press  in  six  montiis.  Taylor 
on  this  says : — 

'  I  think  yon  wcN^d  do  well  to  give  your 
Madoc  now  to  Longman  and  Ree8,and  to  build 
your  edifice  of  immortal  name  on  the  Hindoo 
ground. 

'Tasso  will  lose  a  little,  Milton  more,  and 
Klopetoek  most,  of  his  celebrity,  if  Christianity 

should  isink  from  an  European  religion  to  an 
European  sect ;  but  those  actions  which  are  not 
stinianted  by  opinions,  eucU  as  Homer's,  &c., 
retain  an  interest  coeval  with  the  human  phe- 
nomena they  describe,  commcnenmte  with  the 
fidelity  and  importance  of  the  (Iclinvation.  pd- 
extensive  with  the  memory  of  tlic  event,  and 
eon^ieuotM  with  the  fiidiion  of  the  language. 
Ready  for  the  pre.*.*  in  six  months,  is  not  the 
condition  for  everlasting  productions,  i  admit 
t!iat  the  outline,  the  sketch,  cannot  be  too  soon 
made  ;  but  the  finishing,  tlie  pruning,  the  bring- 
in:^  out  of  the  belter  fiirnres, — the  condensation 
of  prate  in;  >  <ir;\!ory.  the  concatenation  of  itu-i- 
dent  into  event,  tlie  obumbration  of  description 
into  appendage,  is  not  the  worit  of  half  a  year 
My  ideas  of  perfection  desperate  attempt,  hut 
yourardor  of  execution  endanircrr^  romplettiirjis.' 

In  1802  Taylor  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris, 
and  on  his  return  round  the  liberals  of  Nor- 
wich busy  with  a  scheme  of  a  new  weekly 
paper.  Taylor  recommended  Southey  for 
the  editorship,  and  urged  him  to  accept  it. 
The  poet  declined  ;  he  had  now  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  law,  fixed  his  heart  on  resid- 
ing in  the  country,  and  was  in  treaty  for  a 
house  in  Wales.  He  mentions,  casually,  that 
Burnett  had  lately  passed  through  Bristol 
witlimit  cTillinu  on  him  :  that  a  common 
friend  asked  Burnett  why,  and  that  he  made 
«n  impertinent  anstver.   Southey  adds : — 

•  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  loo  vain  to  know  that  the 
feeling  which  has  been  rankling  in  him  is  envy, 
and  it  is  now  ripeninir  into  hatred.  He  is  now 
in  London,  waiiinij  for  a  situation.  A  lutorr;hip 
here,  and  that  a  very  desirable  one,  was  offered 
him.  bnt  he  relhsed  it  as  beneath  him.  lam 
vexed  and  provoked  whenever  I  think  of  his  un- 
happy folly  :  that  a  man  should  bo  at  once  so 
very  proud  and  so  utterly  helpless, — so  proud  of 
what  he  will  U<\  aTid  "ignornnt  of  what  he  is. 
As  to  his  quarrel  witli  uiu,  I  shall  not  notice  it : 
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but  whenever  we  meet  accost  him  as  usual,  and 
think  that  the  fit  m  past.' 

Both  as  to  the  Welsh  cottage  and  the 

insanity  of  poor  Burnett,  T.nylnr's  reply  is 
most  Taylorean — in  cleverness,  in  perversity 
of  thought,  and  in  pedantry  of  diction  the 
^  I  former  jtart — in  manly  and  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing the  latter : — 


'  How  can  you  delight  in  mountain  scenery  1 
The  eye  walks  on  broken  flints ;  not  a  hill  tole- 
rant o(  thr  plouL'h,  not  a  stream  that  will  lloat  a 
canoe ;  in  the  roads  every  ascent  ia  tlie  toil  of 
Sisyphus,  every  descent  the  pantshment  of 
Vulcan :  barrenness  with  her  lirnens  cowers  on 
the  mbunlain-top,  yawning  among  mists  lhat 
irrigate  in  vain  ;  the  collage  of  a  man,  like  the 
evnc  of  an  eagle,  is  the  home  of  a  savage  sub- 
sisting by  ra])acity  in  stink  and  intemperance; 
the  villairo  is  hut  a  coalition  of  pijr-Ktic8  ;  where 
there  might  be  pasture,  glares  a  lake  i  tlie  very 
cataract  Tails  in  Tain, — were  are  not  customers 
enough  for  a  water-mill.  Oive  me  the  spot 
where  victories  have  been  won  over  the  inutili- 
ties of  nature  by  the  effinrti  of  human  art, — 
where  mind  has  moved  the  massy,  everlasting 
rock,  and  arrayed  it  Into  convenient  dwcllinsrn 
and  stately  palace.^,  into  tlu  iitres  and  catlii  ilriils, 
and  quays  and  docks  and  virarehouses,  wherein 
the  primeval  troglodyte  has  learned  to  convoke 
the  productions  of  the  antipodes. 

*  WheiiiLT  Burnett  envies  you  or  not,  I  cnvv 
you :  with  philosophy  enough  to  despise  all 
wealth,  and  beneficence  enoujrh  tn  <lesprve  all 
wealth, — with  talent  that  can,  and  applicsilion 
lliat  will,  ijet  fame, — with  a  wife, — with  a  c  liiUi. 
— how  should  Burnett  not  think  you  an  object  of 

I  envy  J  I  hope  neither  he  nor  i  tdioQld  wish  to 
uitiuiraw  the  smallest  atcin  of  a  hajipiness 
which  we  have  not  tlic  spirit  to  ejnulate  ;  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  either  he  or  I  could  view  it 
without  complacence,  or  without  the  entire  wtsb, 
were  it  in  our  power,  to  increase  it' 

Taylor  himself  undertook  the  care  of  the 
'  Norwich  Iris;'  and  Southey  says  (January, 
1803  ):— 

'  Your  prospectus  has  the  mark  of  the  beast 
I  should  have  known  it  to  he  yours  had  it  been 
for  a  York  or  an  E.\eler  paper  ;  and  excellently 
good  it  is.  Success  to  you !  I  wish  I  had  ad- 
vertisements to  send  you.  or  any  thing  elgc.  I 
am  reviewing  for  Longman, — reviewing  for 
Hamilton, — translating  ;  perhaps  about  ngiiin  to 
versify  for  the  Morning  Post* — drudge,  drudfje, 
drudge.  Uo  you  know  Quarle's  emblem  of  tne 
soul  that  tries  to  fly.  but  is  chained  by  the  leg 
to  earth  ?  For  myself  I  could  do  easily,  hut  not 
easily  for  others ;  and  tltere  are  more  claims 
than  one  upon  me.  But  in  spite  of  your  pros- 
pectus, and  all  the  possible  advantages  of  a 
party  newspaper  in  a  county  wlu  re  parties  are 
nearly  equal,  I  cannot  be  satibfied  lliat  William 

*  Both  Coleridge  end  Southey  had  labored  for 
this  paper  at  the  timo  when  Cnnning  sung  : — 

'  CouritTs  and  Star^,  Si  ilition'r.  Kvcning  lit>-*I  ! 
Thou  Morning  Chruntclo  and  Morning  Post !'  6tc. 
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Taylor  shouUl  bo  a  ncuvpapcr  editor.  Few 
meii  have  his  Uilcnti>,  t'cwer  still  his  Icarniti^. 
and  perhaps  no  other  his  leimire  joined  to  tlio<(> 
advantages.  From  him  ano;nn  magnum  mi^'ht 
— ought  I')  be  cxprclt'il.  ( '  il'Ti.Ii^f  and  I  must 
dradi^  lor  ncwpapcrei  from  neccissity,  but  it 
ehoaid  not  be  your  choice.' — vol.  I.  p.  445. 

Taylor  replies 

*  I  am  reviewin?  for  Longman  as  well  as  yon : 

I  tin>l  ii)vs>  ir  fi'iiipied  to  steal  from  my  arti- 
cles Cor  Longman  I'ur  Uie  "  Iris."  What  is  my 
literary  conscience  to  do, — to  use  the  same  pe- 
rioils  m  both  r:ipariiips  ?  that  at  leaf-t  will  he 
tiie  determination  ul'  iny  uhlulence.  1  halo  ta 
re-compose,  altliouLrh  I  cannot  transcribe  with- 
out insertion.  1  never  seem  to  myeell'to  have 
■aid  enonj^h  about  any  thing,  and  oonld  always 
prate,  prate,  prate  at  twice  the  length  upon  a 
topic.  And  yci  my  theory  of  good  writiitff  i**,  to 
condense  every  thing  into  a  nut-ghel! ;  I  grow 
and  clip  wiili  rival  raq^e,  and  produre  a  sort  of 
ycvv-hudijc,  tangled  with  luxuriance  and  piieared 
mto  spruceness.  The  desire  of  being  neat  pre- 
cludes ease,  of  being  strong  precludes  grace,  of 
bein?  armen  at  all  points  rae  bein?  impervious 
at  any.  l;'ir  Im'  ui  irf  r^iitisf u'tory  to  co rri press  <i 
la  Bacon,  it  is  more  i.ikiiM^r  to  expand  d  la  Bnrke ; 
and  I  manage  to  coinhnu;  the  liarshneRB  of  the 
one  with  the  profusion  of  the  other.  oinittiiiL.''  ol' 
courdc  uf  botl^  Uic  far-duriing  sagacity  aud  om- 
nipresent research.* 

Soothey  received  the  foregoing  while  for 
the  ftrst  time  visitin;T  Coleridge  at  Keswick. 
The  si<rht  of  the  lake  country,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  Coleridge's  talk,  made  him  give 
up  the  Welsh  scheme,  and  he  settled,  as  all 
men  know,  for  life  on  the  shores  of  Dt  rweni- 
waler.  On  coming  bacic  to  Bristol  he  writes 
thiu  to  Taylor 

FAruary  14, 1803. 
'My  dear  Friend, — I  was  thinkitiLT  over  the 
Iri*,"  aud  whettier  or  no  f  was  not  hound  in 
conscience  to  the  effort  of  a  letter  upon  the  mh- 
ject,  when  yours  arrived  and  turned  tlie  scale, — 
tlie  matter  so  pleased  me,  and  the  manner  so 
offended  me.  Tlicre. —  the  murder  is  out.  and 
now  1  will  say  what  for  a  lon^  while  I  have 
thought, — that  you  have  ruined  your  stylo  by 
Germ:ini-ii)s,  L  itini-;in>  an  !  '  Jri  i  ', ismK.  tli;ir  yi>u 
are  sick  of  a  siirleil  ot"  k:i  nvleit^e.  Ih.u  your 
learning  breaks  out  like  >  il>  and  blotches  upon 
a  beautiful  face.  I  am  led  by  indolence  and  by 
good-nature  always  rather  to  feel  tli=!ike  than  to 
express  it;  ;\nd  ii*  aiiutlier  tin*!  -  I'l"  -nnie  fauhs 
that  have  displeased  uie  in  your  writings,  I  have 
always  defended  them  more  zealously  than  if 
they  had  been  my  own :  but  faults  they  arc, — 
fault*?  any  where,  and  tenfold  aggravated  in  a 
new.^paiM-r.  How  are  plain  Norfblk  farmers — 
and  such  will  read  the  lri-< — to  understand 
words  which  they  never  iicard  before,  and 
which  are  no  foreiirn  as  not  to  he  even  in  Julm- 
aon's  farrago  of  a  dictionary  ?  i  have  read 
Cowper*8  Odyssey  and  Trisslno,  to  cure  my 
poetrv  of  its  wheyislini'^s ;  let  me  pre^crilie  the 
Vulvar  Errors  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  you 
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for  a  like  remeily.  You  taught  me  to  write 
F.ngli.sh  bv  what  you  said  of  BUrt'er's  language 
and  by  wh&i  1  fell  from  your  traosUtions,— one 
of  the  eras  in  my  intellectual  history;  would 
that  I  could  now  in  my  turn  impress  you  with 
the  same  conviction !  Urowd  your  ideas  as  you 
will,  your  images  can  never  be  too  matiy  ;  give 

them  the  Kf:iiiip  and  nntoijraiih  of  William 
i'aylor,  but  iei  us  have  llu-m  in  English — plain, 
perspicuous  English — fucIi  as  mere  Kngliph 
readers:  can  understand.  Ours  is  a  noble  Ian* 
guage,  a  beautilbl  Uini^uage.  I  can  tolerate  a 
t^'ernKuii.-iii  for  family s.ike  ;  but  he  who  Uses 
a  Latin  or  a  French  phraec  where  a  pure  old 
English  word  does  as  well,  ought  to  be  hung, 
dr  iwn  and  quartered  for  high-ttreason  against 
his  mother-tongue. 

'  I  am  grieved  iliat  you  never  met  Coleridge ; 
all  other  men  whom  1  have  ever  known  are 
mere  children  to  him,  and  yet  all  is  palsied  by  a 
total  want  of  moral  strength.  He  will  h  ave 
nolliing  behind  him  to  justiiy  the  opinion  of  his 
friends  to  die  world ;  yet  many  of  nis  scattered 
poems;  arc  Huch,  that  a  man  of  feeling  will  see 
that  the  author  was  capable  of  executing  tha 
greatest  works. 

'  I  begin  to  hunger  and  thirst  at\er  Borrodale 
and  Dervventwater.  You  undervalue  lakes  and 
mouiiliiins  ;  tliey  make  nie  happier  and  wi<er  and 
better,  tmd  enable  mc  to  Utink  and  feel  wiUi  a  quicks 
er  and  healthier  intellect  Cities  are  as  poisonous 
to  geniu>'  and  virtue  in  their  bc-t  pense.  as  n 
the  flower  of  the  valley  or  the  oak  of  the  forest. 
.Men  of  talent  may  and  will  be  gregarious,  men 
of  crenius  will  not;  handicrail-nien  work  to- 
gether, but  discoveries  must  be  the  work  of 
imlividoals.  INeilher  arc  men  to  be  studied  in 
cities,  except  indeed,  as  students  walk  tlie  hos- 
pitals, you  go  to  see  all  the  modificaliooe  of  dis- 
ease.' 

Taylor  re|dies 

Norwirh.  Jtaif  21.f/.  ISAfl. 

'  Dear  Friend, — I  thank  you  for  your  ahu^e, 
— the  more  of  it  the  better;  were  it  more  :  mo- 
citic  it  would  be  still  more  instructive ;  for  do 
you  know.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  myself,  as 
often  to  think  tiiat  easy  and  natural  in  stvle 
which  appears  to  anuthur  macaronic,  ull'ucicd, 
harsh,  and  unclear  ? 

'  I  am  bu'  led  iinw  in  tlieolo.i-y,  and  have  actu- 
ally drawn  up  for  th(!  .Monthly  Magazine  r\ 
paper,  Who  wrote  the  Wisdom  of  Solomo.i  7" 
which  has  for  its  object  to  prove  that  Jesus 
Christ  wrote  it ;  partly  from  the  internal  evi- 
ilcnce  of  paKBaLTcs  descriplivtt  of  him.  j)arl!y 
from  tlie  external  evidence  of  the  oxtrcmo  vene- 
ration in  whieh  the  book  was  held  by  all  the 
ap  '':tolic  cliaractiTs.  I  have;  endea\  orcd  tO 
ker])  aloof  iVom  the  qui  .-  tion  of  miracles.' 

In  Soulhey's  next  letter  we  see  tliat  by 
June,  1803,  the  poet  was  fa^t  throwing  olT  oil 
aympathy  with  the  Norwich  heresies : — 

*  ririslol.  2'.ird  June,  \9,(\X 
•  Dear  William  Tavlor,— Yorn  theology  does 
nothing  but  mischief;  it  serves  oidv  trt  thin  the 
nuserable  ranks  of  Unitarianis-m.     The  n  ;jular 
Uoops  of  ioUdelity  do  litUe  liorm ;  and  their 
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trutnpetcn?,  such  as  Voltaire  nnd  Paine,  nni 
much  mure.    But  it  is  such  pioneers  as  Middle- 1 
ton,  and  you.  and  your  German  fKendfi,  that 
work  uiTliT'Tdniul  t-;iji  (ho  v»>r\^  riladrl. ' 

i  hal  Muniiily  .Magazine  U  read  by  all  the 
Dissenters, — 1  call  it  the  Digscnters'  Obituar]^, — 
and  here  are  you  eterouUy  ininiDg^  mininn:, 
under  the  shtilfow  fuith  of  their  hatf-leamoit, 
hnlf-witti'tl.  !i;drji;iii!,  ha!!' r-t;irv(  il  pallors.  Wc 
must  not  give  strong  meutd  to  weak  etoniarhs. 
I  have  qualms  of  conscience  about  it  niys;elf. 
There  is  poor  Tliiriirit  rrnne  pfnrlc  fnnlisli,  be- 
cauf^e  he  has  bt  eu  mailc  the  Irit  iid  itl'  ihc  wine, 
—diseased  !lt  once  with  a  plelhnra  ofvanitv  and 
on  ioaoittMi  of  knowledge ;  with  all  tlie  dispo- 
«1ion  to  destroy  himself,  only  that  he  cannot 
mU6tcr  up  couragf.  luid  that  I  f^upjio.-i'  he  will 
do  at  last,  in  ttie  liope  of  being  talked  of  as  an  j 
instance  orneglecteci  genius.  Oh,  that  proverb 
about  the  pearls  ami  the  Fwine  hap  n  rrrat  deal 
more  in  it  Uian  1  once  imagined  !  1,  who  am  a 
believor)  were  I  now  at  three  and-twenty.  u  ith 
the  (minionB  that  I  hold  at  nine-and-tweniy, 
woolo  choose  ihe  church  for  my  pmiesj^ion ;  but 
then  I  have  a  deep  and  silent  and  poet-leeiinir 
OODOected  with  these  thingh-,  which  has  grown 
frith  me  and  will  grow. 

'  Amoni^  the  odd  revolutions  of  the  world  you 
may  reckon  this,  that  niy  poliiirs  come  Jiearcr 
Bfr.  Windhoro't  than  they  do  \^'ilIiam  Taylor'is. 

God  bless  you  1 

«R.S.» 

Mr.  Taylor  thus  roiponds : — 

» My  dear  Friend, — I  am  very  glad  you  are  a 
believer.  I  think  yon  will  desert  your  low  Arian 
for  pure  8ocinian  p:round.  When  you  have 
read  my  paper  about  the  Wisdom,  *  you  will 
admit  I  rmisl  be  right  about  the  author. 

•You  make  me  curiuus  ahuut  your  politics. 
In  what  points  do  you  agree  wiili  Mr.  Wind- 
ham ?  In  any  thing  beside  his  nationality,  hib 
spirit^  his  desire  of  seeing  a  courageous  example 
of  eelf-detiyinfr  j'a'.rloli-in  f^et  liy  the  lii(_'her 
clasaea  of  liie  peonlc  ?  Tlie  time  is  not  come 
to  be  patriotic  The  best  thing  ministers  can 
do  i~  to  palrh  up  a  pea<-p  through  the  tnedialion 
of  Russia;  and  to  this,  torpor.  .«!uggli.<laie8s, 
indifference,  apathy  in  the  people  tend  to  pre- 
dispose them.  When  it  is  once  clear  that  ihf 
third  Punic  war  is  come,  energy  must  be  put 
into  power;  whether  that  eaii  he  done  without 
some  popularization  of  the  representation,  uiay 
be  questioned.  I  believe  that  we  must  take  up 
all  the  jacobin  opinions,  keep  our  iinii  jacobins, 
like  Bajazcts.  in  cages  to  show  them  ai)out,  and 

SointataH  samples  of  the  continental  monsters  we 
ave  to  combat;  and  that  we  should  so  reverse 
tlie  destiny  of  Carthage,  and  tritanpb  with  the 
usual  fortune  of  liberty.' 

In  reply  thus  Suuthey  avows  in  detail  his 
great  change  of  u])inion  as  to  the  questi<ni  of 

war  with  France  : — 

'My  politics  are,  that  France  calcidated  upon 
the  weuness  of  our  most  miserable  ministers, 
and  was  carrying  on  a  system  of  insult  and 
injury  to  which  it  would  have  been  utter  ruin  to 
have  stthmitted,— that  Boonaparte  is  drank  with 
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succop.a. — that  Malta  was  a  had  groimd  for 
quarrel,  tlic  worst  that  couhi  have  been  i^electcd, 
i>ecAuse  of  least  general  or  national  concern,  but 
'hat  tliere  wap  cause  enniii.'li  titr  war.  My  be- 
lief is  that  inva.-'ion  Vvill  Ite  attempted,  but  lliat 
"  the  Christ  of  the  Lord  "  (oh,  curse  hi^  bliisphe- 
mous  soul!)  will  not  adventure  liinisclf:  my 
hope  is  that  he  may.  The  lan<ling  is  a  chance, 
ami  the  chances  are  aiaiii.-t  it  :  if  thi  v  land 
they  will  perhaps  reach  London,  but  nut  u  man 
oftl  liem  wdl  return  1o  France,  and  we  shall  have 
Kiich  a  monument  as  tlie  Swis.s  reared  to 
Charles  ol'  Burgundy.  One  victory  by  land  or 
sea  turns  the  scale,  and  the  northern  powers, 
who  have  more  reason  to  hate  France  than 
England,  will  then  join  lie :  then  Holland  will  be 
tree,  and  S witZ'alaud  and  Italy  made  inde- 
pendent of  France,  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
established  for  n  century  to  come.  But  first 
Hiionnparte  mii^f  gn  tn  the  devil,  and  perhaps 
our  iiaiioiiul  tiebl  too  ;  hut  1  have  not  a  fear  lor 
FaiL'tand. — the  country  was  never  CO  united^ 
and  therefore  never  so  strong.' 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  thank  u.s  f»  r 
some  specimen  of  Taylor's  '  leaders'  in  the 
'/nVofl803:— 

•  'Twas  well  in  the  Attorney-General  to  ban- 
ter the  Grenville  jiarty  l'i<r  tidking  with  so  much 
emphasis  of  the  critical  posture  and  unexam- 
pled danger  of  our  situation.  Mr.  Fox's  stately 
calm  is  alone  at  par  with  the  mediocrity  of  tJie 
dilficuliy.  This  hys^terical  iipprelH'nsivenc.«s  of 
the  anti-jacobiii  i-  n  ere  alleciation;  in  oflice 
they  would  leave  it  oltj  and  then  boast  they  had 
cured  the  disease  they  had  invented.  Their 
England,  as  their  church,  is  always  in  danger. 
Mcbmer:i  in  oratory,  they  convulse  us  witJi  im- 
aginary ellluvia  in  order  to  make  us  call  in  their 
uiL'dicinal  help  ;  but  it  \g  surely  the  very  quack- 
ery of  nlarmism  thus  to  give  drams  tigamst  pop- 
ular ennui  and  a<lmiiii.-;(  r  cantharides  to  the  love 
of  one's  country.  Like  their  models,  the  exor- 
cists, they  inlbse  the  only  bine-devil  they  can 
banish.  Were  all  Ihcsc  men  put  at  nurse  to 
Mrs.  Uadi  lille  Tiieir  tongues  (alter  with  tlic 
very  drunkeiuK  Ks  of  intiiniiiaticm  ;  their  every 
phrase  blanches  the  cheek  and  demands  an 
aghast  attitude.  Thi  y  hear  a  voice  in  every 
wind. — they  are  eleclrilicd  with  incessant  ter- 
rors. Let  us  humanely  hope  it  is  only  within 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commtms  that  th^ 

u  See  appalt'd  the  ODreal  soene," 

and  discover  n  shadowy  hand  mapping  the  par- 
tition of  the  empire  and  announcing  the  plunder 
of  a  commercial  metropolis.  Or  ore  they  doom- 
ed every  where  to  .snatch  a  fearful  joy.  to  eat  their 
very  dinners  with  a  hair-suspended  sword  above 
the  table,  and  start  at  empty  elhow-chairs.  in 
which  llieir  fancy  placesthc  oIood-bolt< n d  form 
of  Jacohini.sm  .studying  her  Engiisii  grammar  ? 
They  merit  crowns  of  mimosa ;  they  claim  oon- 
(ideiirc  liir  professing  cowardice,  and  like  the 
niaruit  r\  needle  would  tremble  into  place.' 

These  excellent  epigrams  were  penned  in 
February ;  yet  by  November  how  had  Tay- 
lor changed  his  views  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
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national  danger!  That  he  expressed  his 
altered  sentiments  so  opfiilv  is  frrcatly  to 
his  honor.  But  we  agam  quote,  chietiv  for 
the  curious  crabbed  artifieialiiy  of  the  Tay- 
loffse  preachment  to  the.  Norwich  wesvera 
and  the  farmers  of  Partridgoshirc  :' — 

*  The  hostile  government  of  France,  to  which 
we  vow  coeval  averdion,  ought  1o  learn  that  the 
launder  it  has  ex!\anst<-(l  on  its  accoutred  '  Invi  p 
m  no  earnest  of  I'ulure  pillage.  We  will  keep 
our  hnrvchit,  st;irvelin>jrR,  from  your  hunger;  our 
honselioKls,  robber*^  from  your  rapficify;  our 
woiueu,  ruvishepH,  from  your  lust.  The  inva- 
ders nmst  be  attacked  in  evory  direction  by  day 
and  by  night ;  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  a  country  known  well  to 
as  and  little  to  them  ;  where  we  cannot  oppose 
them  inftill  force  we  must  constantly  harass  their 
rear  and  their  flankn.  remove  the  means  of  their 
BVibsistcnce.  cut  olF  flieir  proviKioDs  and  ni;itn»- 
;sincs,  and  prevent  tlieni,  as  much  as  pu^iddc, ' 
from  uniting  and  concentering  their  forces. 

'War  must  now  be  our  business — war  our 
amusement:  it  must  occupy,  early  and  late, 
every  hnndand  every  mind.  The  mhi-Ioi  k  niu -t 
twinkle  at  every  wrist,  the  bayonet  brintle  from 
every  shoulder;  the  goad  must  be  shapen  into  a 
pike,  and  we  must  hnve  sliafts  tor  shuttles,  dipt 
m  gore.  The  rural  grove,  the  well-built  street, 
must  learn  to  echo  with  the  din  of  war  ;  every 
narish  will  seem  a  camp,  every  town  a  garrifioti. 
Let  the  moments  spared  from  toil  be  passed  in 
learning  to  fitrht  for  the  country  ;  let  the  mo- 
ments spent  in  toil  be  passed  in  preparing  for 
its  defence.  The  forge  should  hammer  only 
weapons,  the  temple  become  an  arsenal  of  ar- 
mor ;  Religion  mui't  lend  her  precincts  to  Pat- 
riotism; and  we  must  firmly  trample  on  the  grave 
and  the  fear  of  it.  To  arms !  the  priest— to 
arms !  the  mother  roust  summon.  Nck  let  her 
Rit  .''till ;  lior  tearn  sliall  be  secure:  the  the  shall 
never  cross  her  tlireshold. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Taylor  once 
again  took  a  patriotic  instead  of  a  A'&^a/ part 
in  the  politics  of  his  time.  He  was  from  first 
to  last  as  Btrenuou.'4  in  the  cause  of  Spain  and 
Wcllinrrion  as  Southey  himself — but  he  had 
at  that  period  no  newspaper  at  his  command. 

He  continued  the  '  Iris*  fiir  two  years. 
When  the  original  .subscriptions  expired,  it 
died  a  natural  death.  lie  then  once  more 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  reviews,  and 
labored  for  these  with  an  industry  which 
waeno  longer  so  purely  voluntary  as  in  former 
days.  His  father's  fortune  depended,  to  acon- 
aiderable  extent,  on  the  good  faith  of  Ameri- 
can merchants,  with  whom  he  had  had  large 
transactions  in  the  more  active  period  of  his 
life.  They  had  put  off  from  year  to  year  the 
day  of  reckoning.  The  old  man  at  last 
crossed  the  pcas  to  brin^r  the  matter  to  a 
point.  The  result  was  that  he  came  home 
with  nothing  in  his  pocket.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  eaaes  of  ^ivate  r^ptuSattM  which 
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preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  grand 
experiment  of  Pennsylvania.  The  lo!>scs 
thus  occasioned  rendered  a  stricter  economy 
necessary  in  the  household  of  the  Taylors ; 
and  William  was  determined  that  henceforth 
his  pen  should  be  wielded  pro  virili,  to  sus- 
tain the  tottering  fortunes  of  his  family. 

As  yet,  however,  no  external  appearances 
indicuied  to  kindly  or  to  envious  neif^hbors 
that  those  fortunes  were  at  all  embarrassed ; 
and  we  shall  give  place  to  the  picture  which 
our  biographer  affords  of  his  friend's  usual 
course  of  life  from  this  time  forth,  during 
several  years — in  fact,  tliruughout  the  fifth 
decade,  which  a  high  authority,  rejoicing  in 
his  own  vijTor  and  pro.'jperity,  has  lately  pH>» 
nounced  to  be  '  the  best  :' — 

'  He  rose  early,  and  his  'studies  usually  cd- 
i:m  l'>  l1  his  undivided  attention  till  noon,  uHoen  it 
was  his  almost  daily  practice  at  all  seasons  to 
bathe  in  the  river,  at  a  snbscription  bath-house 
ConKtnu'ti  d  on  the  bank  of  the  f-tream  near  its 
entrance  into  the  city.  After  this  he  invariably 
exercised  himself  by  walking,  for  which  purpose 
hf'  nlways  selected  a  road  on  the  western  sii  3e  of 
.Norwich,  leading  to  the  bridge  over  the  Wen- 
sum  at  Hellesdon  On  this  road  he  was 

seen  almost  every  day  for  many  Tears,  between 
the  hours  of  one  and  three.  Professing  to  be  no 
a  lmin  r  of  natural  scenery,  and  to  tako  his  chief 
delight  in  "  towered  cities  and  the  busy  hum  of 
men,"  he  was  once  asked  why  he  alwavs  made 
clioice  of  so  secluded  and  solitary  a  wallc.  The 
quaint  reason  which  he  assigned  for  his  prefer- 
ence was,  that  on  this  road  no  fit  ofindolcnce  could 
at  any  time  shorten  his  allotted  term  of  exercise, 
as  there  were  no  means  of  crossing  the  river  at 
any  nearer  point.  an<l  he  was  therefore  compelled 
to  ffo  round  ov  the  bridge,  which  was  about  three 
miles  distant  from  his  residence  in  Surrey  Street 
Indeed  it  must  be  owned  that  he  never  seemed 
to  regard  tlie  objects  around  him.  but  pursued 
his  course  in  deep  mental  abstraction,  conversing 
the  while  most  animatedly  witli  himsell'.  There 
was  something  singular  too  in  his  appearance  t 
his  drcf^s  was  a  coiaplt'tc  suit  of  brown,  with  silk 
stockings  of  the  satuc  color.  In  this  Quaker- 
like  attire,  with  afutleambne  frill  protrodingfrom 
his  ^vaistcoat,  and  armed  with  n  niopt  capacious 
umbrella  in  defiance  of  the  storm,  mutterinff 
his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove,"  and  fixed 
the  astonished  gaze  and  cmious  attention  of  the 
few  passengers  whom  he  met 

'From  tlx  sf  rambles  he  nlway.s  relumed 
punctually  at  three  o'clock,  and  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  to  the  pleasures  of  eoeiety; 
He  rrirely  dined  alone,  cither  entertaining  a 
small  comuany  at  liis  own  tiible,  or  ".'^haring  the 
feast"  at  that  of  one  of  his  Iriends.  His  conver- 
sational powers  were  now  in  their  fullest  vigor ; 
the  diffidence  of  youth  was  past,  and  the  prolix- 
ity of  age  was  not  come  on ;  no  pedantic  at- 
tempts at  studied  eloquence  dimmed  or  deflect- 
ed their  brightness ;  their  course  was  fhee  and 
natural,  their  flow  lively  and  sparkling,  and  tlte 
motes  of  fancy  that  tluttered  in  the  beam  threw 
a  prismatic  halo  round  the  sober  Sana  on  which 
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I^nming  directed  the  U^tto  ML^-^L  iLpp. 

He  was  still,  it  seems,  a  pretty  regular  at- 
tendant of  severul  clubs  and  evening  socie- 
ties. One,  called  '  the  Conversation/  ad^ 
mitted  ladies ;  but  the  bidgraphcr  poems  to 
admit  that  this  did  not  find  the  highest  favor 
with  him.  Another, '  the  Foreign,'  had  been 
begun  by  a  set  of  young  men  who  wished  to 
cultivate  the  colloquial  use  of  the  continental 
languages,  and  who  were  surpri>ed  as  well  as 
flattered  when  Taylor  proposed  to  join  them. 
He  ber;iiiif'  their  Magnus  Apollo— entered 
into  all  their  pursuits,  topics,  and  merri- 
mente ;  and  seemed  as  youn^  as  the  youngest 
when  among  them.  The  biograpRer  extols 
this  as  a  proof  of  Iiis  extreme  good-naliire  ; 
but  though  be  was  a  truly  good-natured  man, 
we  suspect  some  vanity  may  have  mingled  in 
the  mntter  of  the  stripling  club — perhaps  also 
a  little  of  the  spirit  of  proselytbro. 

To  « letter  in  which  he  tdd  Soothey  of 
the  repodiation  aflfairs  and  of  his  anxiety  to 
achieve  some  literary  work  «f  more  value 
than  bis  'Articles,'  the  poet  replies  from 
Keswick 

*  With  all  my  heart  and  soul  do  I  wish  that 

you  would  put  forth  your  strength  in  pome  effi- 
cient way.  All  those  articles  in  the  Review  will 
do  little  till  some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  yon 
and  1  are  both  gone  to  visit  our  friends  of  the 
dajrs  before  ns.  Then  some  political  Peter  Bay- 
ley  will  pick  out  nil  the  L-^nlikn  threads  with 
which  you  have  ciui)roidercd  such  worthless 
canvass,  to  lace  his  own  waistcoat 

'  I  f=(  f  no  Review  but  the  .Monthly,  which  is 
not  worth  seeing;  no  ncvv8j)aper  but  the  White- 
haven ;  no  new  Ijooks  but  the  Atmualgr^ti  good 
name  for  such  deciduous  productions;  no  society 
bot  an  old  Bast  Indian  general,  with  whom  I, 
once  in  a  month  or  s-o.  play  a  ruliher  of  whist. 
Am  1  the  better  or  the  worse  for  growing  alone 
Ifteasfaigleoak?  Growing  to  be  sure  I  am, 
striking'  my  roots  deeper,  nnd  pprfadint?  out 
wider  bninchea.  .  .  .  I  am  histariiuaix ri'rj- 
tllt^this  was  the  History'  ol  Bra /ill.  Me  pulice, 
I  am  a  good  poet,  but  a  better  historian}  be- 
cause, though  1  rend  other  poets  and  am  hum- 
bled, I  read  other  historiiins  with  a  very  dillt  r- 
ent  feeling.  They  who  have  talents  want  in- 
dustry or  virtue;  tncy  who  have  industry  want 
talents.  One  writes  like  a  F'renrh  pensiinlist ; 
another  like  a  Scotch  scoundrel,  calculating  how 
to  make  the  most  per  sheet  with  the  least  ex- 
nense  of  labor:  one  like  a  slave,  another  like  a 
moL  Now  I  know  myselfto  be  (Vee  from  these 
ctaminal  defects,  and  leel  that  whin  tisc  .suliji  rt 
deserves  it  I  write  with  a  poet's  fceUng,  with- 
out the  slightest  afleetation  of  style  or  ornament, 
ffoing  always  straisjht  forward  to  the  meaning 
by  ttie  shortest  road.  My  golden  rule  is  to  re- 
late every  thing  as  briefly,  as  perspicuousty,  as 
lememberably  as  possible.  I  begin,  however, 
to  feel  my  brain  budding  for  poetry,  having  lain 
ftUowshice  November,  and  if  I  could  amid  to 
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do  it.  phould  willingly  finish  Echama;  but  being 
hke  Sitakspeare's  apothecary,  lean,  and  obliged 
to  do  what  I  do  not  like,  my  ways  and  moans 

lead  me  another  way.  nnd  I  atn  prosin<j.  not  nl- 
togetiier  against  my  will,  and  yet  not  with  my 
wilL* 

When  Madoc  was  at  last  published,  it  re- 
opened thi<^  correspondence,  which  had 
paused  for  some  months. 

*  Norwich  April  5, 1S05. 
'Mv  dear  Friend,— Yesterday,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  wagoner  brought  me  a  copy  of 
Madoc.  I  was  going  on  loot  to  dine  in  the 
countr)',  at  (.'oliishall,  but  I  could  not  jihick 
myself  from  the  book,  and  staid  at  home  the 
whole  day.  I  did  get  my  dinner  just  after  the 
(h  ;iih  of  the  Snake-God, but  I  returned  to  my 
hook  Koon,  and  finished  it  early  in  tlie  evening. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  intellectual  luxuries  of  my 
life,  which  I  shall  always  remember,  ko  to  have 
spent  yesterday.  I  atn  satisfied  with  Madoc  :  I 
expecti-d  iniieii.  and  am  not  disappointed.  I  put 
the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusolem  Delivered  above 
Madoc;  die  Pharsalia  and  the  Lusiad  below 
Madoc:  it  approaches  closely  in  rank  and  rlKir- 
arfer  and  quality  to  the  Odyssey,  and  is  to  eii  in 
the  jieers  w  ith  tlie  .^ncld,  the  Paradise  Lost, 
and  tiie  Messiah,  with  a  newer  hut  not  less  well- 
eiifiud  patent  of  nobility.  .  .  .  The  manners  are 
hardly  viij-id  enough :  almost  everj'  body  is  a 
real  hero,  with  very  fine  feelings,  notions,  and 
sentiments ;  and  this,  whether.he  is  a  white  or  a 
red  man.  an  educated  bard  nr  a  runaway  sav- 
age. Tlicre  are  some  painters  C^arry  is  one) 
vrho,  having  aceusbmiea  themsefves  While  stu- 
dents at  Rome  to  copy  the  antique  statues  fVc- 
quently,  are  continually  introducing  into  modern 
English  figures  the  features  and  attitudes  of  tlie 
Apollo  or  the  Laocoon,  dtc.  Is  there  not  in 
your  ethie  dmw^ing  a  mannerism  of  this  sort? — 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  copy  a  favorite  ideal 
perfection,  of  which  the  abeeoce  of  sellielmess 
and  warm  sensibility  constitute  the  contour  and 
coloring?* 

Kesuick^  April  9,  1805. 
*My  dear  Friend, — There  is  that  moral  man* 
nerism  which  you  have  detected:  Thalaha  isa 
male  Joan  ol'Arc;  and  Mr.  Barbauld  tJiou^ht 
Joan  of  A  rc  was  modelled  upon  the  Socinian 
Christ.  He  was  mistaken.  Early  admiration, 
almost  adoration,  of  Leontdas,  early  principles 
of  s!oiciRm  derived  from  the  habitual  study  of 
Epicletus,  and  the  French  Revolution  at  its 
height  when  1  was  just  eighteen, — by  these  my 
niind  wa«  moulded.  But  are  not  the  rhnrartcrs 
in  iMadoc  those  which  the  circumstanct  s  would 
form  ?  ....  In  classing  Madoc  in  Wales  with 
the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare,  you  bestow 
the  'highest  praise,  and  what  I  feel  fo  be  the 
most  aiiproiiriate.  It  has  the  historical  \eri.si- 
miiitude,  and  the  dramatic  truth.  The  other 
part,  which  is  siii  generis,  yon  over  and  under- 
rate.  It  is  hcinw  Milfnn  am!  Hnnirr  —  infinitely 
below  both,  Ibr  bolli  are  unapproach.'ihly  above 
my  strength  of  wing  ;  it  is  below  Tasso  in  splen- 
dor and  in  structure  of  fable,  above  him  in  ori|^ 
inality,  and  equal  in  feeling  even  to  Spenser. 
With  th«  others  I  wiU  notadmit  compaiiaoii. 
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Viriril  and  Camonns  are  language-masters  of 
Uie  lirst  order — nothiiii^  more ;  and  the  •*  Mos- 
•ifth" — pardon  me  if  I  Kuy,  that  of  what  you  ud- 
tnire  in  that  poem,  at  least  nine-tenths  appear  to 
me  bubble,  and  bladder,  and  tympany — jiiKt 
what  1  siioulil  proiiiirf  lor  a  moclv  hrroii-.  iiml 
could  produce  with  facility:  Uicre  is  one  unt- 
fbrm  subsfitntion  atbutk  for  ttMimity. 

•The  lL\nL'ua<jc  i.".  1  Impn.  pnrr"  Eni,'li>li  nn- 
detiled,  always  straiirhltorvvard  to  liie  pomt;  tJje 
Style  crrlainly  my  own,  as  much  as  is  the  bee's 
honey,  fur  I  read  too  little  English  poetry  to 
catfJi  t!io  maniit'r  of  uiiy  pn  decessor ;  it  savors 
morn  of  ciironirlfs  and  romances,  Spanisli  as 
well  as  English.  1  now  think  tlic  second  ^rt 
wants  similes  in  all  its  land-battles ;  and,  if  I 
conrii:  )'-  to  think  so.  will  jiour  in  Icnrnine  '"noni^h. 
and  lit  dfck  it  witii  ili  unonds  Irom  (iolcondaaiid 
gold  from  Opliir.  with  topazes  from  Brazil  and 
amber  from  iScaiulinavi  i,  the  furs  and  feathers 
of  the  wild  Indian,  and  the  woven  hair  of  the 
voluptnows  Oricnlali.-t.  You  sec  I  have  re- 
covered mv  state  of  desertion,  and  think  at  least 
aa  well  or  my  poem  and  myself  as  any  body 
else  is  likely  to  do.' 

Yr.-,  trnlv. — .Mr.  Souihoy  made  a  run  to 
iScotlmiil  ut  the  winter  of  1805-0,  and  we 
may  pick  a  sentence  or  two  from  his  letters, 


is  a  short  scries  oflelter  between  Taylor  and 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Gooch — a  physician 
second  to  none  of  hia  age  either  in  the  learn* 
ing  or  the  practical  skill  of  hia  profession,  or 

in  tli'fTaiice  of  froncra!  aecomplisliments,  or 
in  kindness  and  generosity  of  spirit,  (jooch, 
bom  in  Taylor's  neighborhood,  completed 
his  education  at  F(!inl)iiri,'h  in  the  coinpan- 
iuusliip  of  the  younger  iSuuthey,  and  then  es- 
tablished himself  at  Croydon,  where  he 
speedily  earned  such  .•iucct  '-s  and  distinction 
as  paved  the  way  for  a  splendid,  but  too  short, 
career  in  the  metropolis.  While  at  Croydon 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  wife  of  hie 
youth,  and  Taylor  addressed  to  him  this 
letter :— • 

'NoncicJi,  Jan.  28,  1811. 
'My  dear,  dear  Friend, — I  feel  for  you — I 
weep  at  your  Iops — but  am  widhiwarc  lliat  ordy 
the  mother's  sorrow  can  deserve  tlic  name  of 
t-}  tnpathv.  *Twere  a  deficient  conscioosness  of 
the  exceflonco  thai  i  •  nn  more,  not  to  pour  out 
tears  again  and  a^am  in  litre  the  inmgrd  n  iiirm- 
brance,  not  to  wrin<^  the  hands  and  call  at  tuact 
on  the  unanswerintr  Emily.  Grieve  on.  Wiirre 
real  merit  is  the  eubjei  l  ol  rrgret,  there  is  jiiatice 


touohinn;  the  .-society  of  Ivluiburgh,  and  his  i„  a!";,         there  is  duly  in  lanu  ntation,  tii(  it  is 
first  impressions  of  liie  author  of  the  Lay  of  luxury  in  woe.  It  is  ari  expression  of  that  wor- 
ship of  the  heart,  now,  alas !  the  only  sentiment 

to  bestow  on  the  departed.  Tinu  is  .-^^aid  to  be 
the  comforter  of  all.  To  you  it  would  yet  be  a 
painlul  reflection  to  I  i*  ,  that  you  too  are 
doomed  to  cease  to  deplore.  Vou  would  fet  1  it 
as  a  profanation  of  the  sacrcdiu  ^•K  of  your  dn;- 
tress  to  look  on  it  as  finite. 


the  Last  Minstrel : — 

'The  Scotch  society  disappointed  me^  as  it 

•f'lls  mii.«t  (in  ,1  map.  who  loves  ronversatloo  in- 


n( 

BtcMil  of  di-icn-sion.  Ul  the  three  tiiculties  of  the 
mind,  iliey  seem  exclusively  to  vaiuc  judgment. 
They  have  nothini;  to  tearli.  and  a  great  deal 
nnre  to  learn  than  I  (diouid  ehooie  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  instructintr  them  in.' 

*  i  jKissed  three  days  with  VValter  Scott,  an 
amusmir  and  highly  estimable  roan.  Yon  see 
tlje  whole  exii'iit  iifhi-  j o'.vcrs  in  the  Minstrel's 
Lay,"  of  whieli  your  ojtitnoii  seems  to  accord 
with  mine — a  very  amusincr  poem  ;  it  exriicB  a 
7iDvcl-li'-\e  iTiferest,  but  you  (//Veor/  r  n>'thiii  j'  on 
afler-j>erusal.  .Scoll  beard  a  great  part  in  the 
Bdinburgh  Review,  but  does  not  review  well' 

The  Edinburgh  Review  (in  which  Scott 

never  bore  a  part  of  much  consequence)  was 
ail  along  gall  and  worinwoud  at  Keswick.  I 
When  Taylor's  version  of  *  Nathan  the  Wise'  I 
was  pnbli.'^hed  by  itself  (MtMi),  it  was  criti- 
cised, it  seems,  by  Mr.  Jelfrcy,  and  Southey  ibc  liereat\er. 
writes  to  Taylor  in  a  strain  of  fbrious  indig-  '  How  early  you  have  quaffed  the  finest  sweets 
nation  on  thessid  Article.  The  mention  of  M^^^  Wtierest  dreLr  ot  tlie  dranirlu  oi  iif.  :  V„nih 
Taylor's  name,  which  thon-rh  not  on  the'l'™'?^®  handc,}  you  the  n.airunonud  chalice 


'  Your  daughter  survives.  In  her  education 
you  will  take  a  double  solicitude,  and  will  en- 
deavor, a«  in  her  features  m>  in  l.or  mind,  to  re- 
trace that  rrire  tmioii  nl'  li  t  linir  and  punly.  of 
intellect  and  kindnes-.  wlnrli  marked  her  other 
parent  As  tlu!  bighcKt  idea  of  feminine  worth 
she  may  hope  to  realize,  you  will  describe  her 
iiM>t!n  r  to  III  r.  and  accustom  lier  to  the  imairi- 
nary  presence  of  a  superior  being,  whose  frown 
was  to  have  checked  her  every  ftult,  whose 
Ktiit'r  ,1  if.'.;i*:iiii  was  to  Jiave  recompensed 
111  r  f  Al  l  It  si  virtues,  whose  example  was  to  have 
liishioned  her  for  the  domestic  charities.  And 
thuK  the  holy  mancB  will  Pidl  be  the  guardian 
an<rel  of  your  household,  and  even  here  become 
\v!i:i'  laitli  and  hopchave  assured  us  she  was  to 


name,  wnicn  tiiougn  not  on 
title-page,  was  not  nor  had  ever  been  meant 
to  be  a  secret,  seemed  to  Southey  an  absolute 

crime.  Taylor,  who  no  doubt  perceived  that 
his  friend's  ire  had  been  kindled  by  thinjrs 
nearer  home  than  Nathan  the  Prosy,  makes 
answer, — '  I  agree  with  JelTrey  in  most  things 
aboTit  Nathan,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  his 
reviewal.' 

Next  to  the  correspondence  with  the  poet 
of  Keswick,  the  moet  striking  in  the  book 


its  brim  smeared  will)  honey  :  hut  dineajie  bhed 
poison  in  the  cup,  and  to  the  intoxication  of  de- 
light was  to  succeed  the  nivin<;s  of  det-jiair — 
the  cor.se.  the  spectre,  the  veiling  pall,  the  unre- 
storing  tomb.  Vou  already  know  the  utmost 
which  fate  can  ^ve  or  take  away.  Hope  has 
no  blandishments  in  store  that  can  seducCj  nor 
Fear  a  threat  that  r.an  appal. 

'  With  your  disposition  and  temper  these  revo- 
lutions may  improve  the  prnsibility,  and  increase 
a  benevolent  /.eal  to  defend  others  from  such 

heart-rending  ei^aralions^  as  it  was  not  reserved 
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motikl  thny  might  prepare  n  stmVal  apatliy  ;  for 
experience  moBtJy  but  evolves  the  tendeacies  oi' 
our  dispoKitiona,  and  phjlotophy  but  Utten  mo- 
niliiica  in  unison  with  onr  paRKionB.  Yoa  will, 
1  ani  ptire,  not  make  a  parade  of  utTUction,  but 
sjK'cdily  resume  the  avocations  of  your  employ- 
ment, and  seek  in  the  service  of  homani^  the 
purest  intemiption  of  agonizing  thoughts.  Be 
assured  that  sorrow  is  not  only  borne  uie  better, 
but  lasts  the  longer  for  being  indulged  at  in- 
torals  in  private  ;  of  all  our  ideas,  the  frequent 
rppotition.  not  the  intensity  of  contemplation, 
secures  the  endurance  

'  I  have  by  me  a  letter  of  yours  to  answer, 
written  early  in  JDecember.  "Be  that  reserved 
fbr  other  times.  What  is  the  prate  of  friendship 
to  the  wound  of  love? — a  multcroJ  spell,  which 
draws  aside  attention  without  tiie  sligiiLcsi  power 
to  heal — a  lichen  on  a  gravestone,  which  frun 
would  vf'il  the  doom  it  cannot  efface — a  prospect 
from  a  prison,  which  only  reminds  of  intercourse 
barred  out  for  ever.   God  bless  you ! 

'  Believe  me,  with  sincere  attachment,  yours, 

*  WlLLUH  TaTLOB,  JlTlf.' 

Nor  is  Gooch's  rqdj  leas  admirable.  If 
he  had  leisure  to  write  many  letters,  Dr. 

ITenry  Southey's  pleasing  biography  of  him 
should  not  be  republished  without  a  copious 
appendix  :— 

'  Croydon,  mh  March,  1811. 

'  Dear  Friend, — You  would  have  heard  from 
me  long  before  this,  if  a  parcel  which  I  sent  )  ou 
a  montli  ago  had  not  been  lost  on  its  way  from 
London  to  Norwich.  It  contained  no  books  of 
yours,  and  indeed  nothing  to  regret  the  loss  of 
but  a  i'cw  letters,  which  were  fN^ired  for  no 
eyes  but  thoee  ol'  tricndBhip. 

*  I  was  fhlly  sensible  to  the  fteling  and  die  elo- 
qaence  of  your  letter, — to  your  sympathy,  your 
endeavors  to  impart  some  sweetness  lo  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  griel ;  b\it  above  all.  to  your  eulogium 
on  my  departed  wife,  indeed  it  was  merited ,  an  d 
more  than  merited ;  fbr  onder  a  veil  ofmodesty,  so 
closely  woven  as  to  be  utterly  impenetrable  to  the 
eye  of  the  world,  was  hidden  an  assemblage  of 
virtues,  which  now  one  may  look  around  for  in 
vain.  You  pmise  her,  and  praise  her  juplly,  for 
her  feeling  and  iicr  purity;  these  f>erliap.s  Ufted 
her  higher  above  her  sex  even  tlinn  her  other 
rirlaes,  for  I  confidently  believe  tliat  a  heart  at 
ooee  eo  warm  and  so  pore  never  beet  before. 
But  these  were  not  all.  She  had  an  intellect 
remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  accuracy,  al- 
ways seizing  with  the  utmost  readiness  on  the 
essentia!  pomts  of  a  question,  and  leaving  no- 
thing for  parading  and  ostentatious  minds  but 
ornament  and  expansion.  She  had  an  exquis- 
ite^ delicate  and  highly  sensitive  taste:  this 
was  of  great  vala&  as  it  was  a  eomfant  sooree 
of  pleasure  to  me ;  for  when  I  have  been  reading 
to  Iter  any  eloquent  writings  (an  amusement 
whidi  fonneily  closed  my  cutys  of  toil  with  an 
evening  of  the  sweetest  enjoyment),  and  came 
to  passages  offeree  and  beauty,  insteatl  of  being 
eooled  by  contact  with  colder  feelings  than  my 
own,  I  r»:eived  an  additional  wannth  of  deligHt 
from  her  glowing  admiration.  One  of  her  most 
unaitaMe,  and,  I  may  add,  of  her  aoatvaliH 
Mat,  1844.  3 


for  you  to  prevent  at  home.  In  inon  of  graver 
able  peculiarities,  was  the  selectncss,  the  warmth, 
and  the  lastingnees  of  her  attachments.  There 
are  some  warm-hearted  beings  whom  the  slight- 
est intercourse  kindles  into  friendship,  who  feel 
equal  regard  for  the  acquaintances  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  for  the  friends  of  many  year&  and 
whose  seat  of  affeetion  is  of  that  soSft  and  iriabte 
texture  on  which  deep  impressions  are  easily 
made  and  easily  worn  away  again.  Emily's 
affection  had  all  their  warmni,  wifllOUt  hsvSag 
any  of  their  indiBcriminateness  or  evanescence. 
i\'o  one  wa8  ever  more  thoroughly  free  from  all 
those  pciU-  pursuits  and  vulirar  vanities  which 
abound  aftonff  her  sexj  and  ii  a  etron  ^r  expres- 
sion n  exeasaDle  from  a  man  <^ my  agt .  griev* 
ing  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  who  was  dearer  to  him, 
as  a  wife,  even  than  she  had  been  as  a  mistress 
and  a  bride — I  may  say  with  thorough  sincerity 
and  unaffectedncsa  that  I  have  never  beheld. and 
never  expect  to  behold  agmn,  so  perl'cct  and 
pleasing  an  instance  of  femniine  ^gracefulness  of 
charaeter.  In  losing  her  1  have  lost  not  only 
my  domestie  bliss,  but  all  my  social  pleasmes ; 
for  iiiy  lionie  always  contained  all  the  suitable 
society  which  this  neighborhood  afforded.  I 
brought  with  me  all  that  I  ever  possessed  here, 
and  That  all  is  irnne;  I  live  in  a  populous  soli- 
tude ;  for  days  aud  weeks  I  don't  see  the  face  of 
a  friend ;  my  mornings  are  spent  in  toil  and  ray 
evenings  in  lonelineafl,  embittered  by  the  remem- 
brance of  my  lost  ibtieity.  T  begin  to  tremble 
too,  for  (he  life  of  my  little  girl ;  she  has  her 
motlier's  full  eye  and  wan  fare  and  fearful  deli> 
cacyof  constitution;  she  has  never  been  vi^l 
fincc  she  has  been  motherless,  and  I  see,  or 
fancy  lliat  I  see,  the  same  disease  which  has  in- 
flicted on  me  one  blow  about  to  inflict  another. 
Qod  avert  itl  for  the  proneci  of  life  is  pleasing 
to  me  only  as  it  presents  the  idea  of  rearing  and 
educating  my  child,  and  raising  my  own  profes- 
sional character.  A  man  must  have  some  ob- 
jects in  view,  and  these  are  mine,  and  it  is  hard 
mdeed  if  I  am  deprive.!  of  tlie  host  halU  Piay 
write  me  soon,  and  believe  me  to  be 

Yoor  gratefol  and  affectionate  friend, 
'RobbbtQqooh.' 

—vol.  ii.  p.  336-338. 

After  such  beautiful  effusions  as  these, 
prompted  by  the  stern  realities  of  lifo,  die 
best  of  mere  literary  correspondence  must 
needs  appear  of  far  inferior  raomenL  We 
draw  to  a  close  then — but  roust  hazard  one 
parting  specimen  of  Taylor's  criticism  of 
Southey's  writings.  After  a  long,  dull  story 
about  gout,  and  lumbago,  and  whitlows,  and 
suppuratiooB,  his  pen  warms  in  hisfinnrs,  and 
he  tnmeto  *  Roderick  the  Iiastof  UieCfoths 

'I  now  believe  I  phall  never  make  a  book.  I 
have,  however,  in  the  preceding  page  given  you 
aiq)eoimen  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  greatest 
fault  of  yours — detaining  the  attention  on  little 
things,  when  the  reader  is  ininatient  tor  tlie 
proper  businefti  of  the  work.  Tiiere  is  a  good 
deai  of  prosing  in  the  poem ;  it  does  not  weigh  on 
the  wrist  so  often  as  Madoc,but  oftener  than 
JoBB  ef  Are  or  Thalabei  or  Kehaina.  Poets 
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Khonld  live  in  cities  ;  the  leisure  of  the  country 
epoila  them.  That  bucolic  contemplation  ol' 
nature,  which  spendR  its  ennui  in  watching  for 
honnthe  eyelet-holes  ofu  rilPs  cildici>,  is  \cty 
well  for  a  goatherd,  and  may  grace  an  eclogue  ; 
but  where  fates  of  eniiiircs  are  at  stake,  tlie  at- 
teation  should  uot  be  invited  to  settle  on  any 
phenomena  not  itinialant  enough  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  a  busy  man.  The  engineer,  who  is 
•ent  to  reconnoitre,  in  not  to  lose  his  time  in 
zoologizing,  entoniologizing,  botanizing^  and 
picturcHquiztn<r,  as  Pelayo  doea  on  his  way  to 
Covadoiiga.  I  can  at  most  concede  to  Homer 
that  he  may  get  his  dinner.  Your  licroce  never 
travel  in  seven-league  boots,  but  rAber  &  la 
Humboldt  Wordsworth  earries  further  than 
you  the  narrator}'  manner,  and  the  magnifif  ation 
of  trifles,  but  you  Wordsworthize  too  oiXeu. 
Another  fault  of  the  poem  ia  ila  iBoesaant  re- 
liffiosily.  All  tl»e  personages  meet  at  prayers ; 
an  the  heroes  are  monks  in  armor ;  all  the 
Bpeechea  are  pulpit  exhortations  ;  a!i  tlie  favor- 
ites are  reconciled  to  tlie  churcli,  and  die  with 
the  eomfbrt  of  aboolution,  ae  if^  not  the  deliver- 
ance of  Spain,  but  the  salvation  of  the  court,  con- 
stituted tlie  action  of  the  epojiea.  Ami  in  this 
religiosity  there  is  more  of  method i^^m  and  lees 
of  idolatry  than  marked  the  Spanish  eathoHeiem 
of  timt  era.  Thirdly,  there  are  too  many  women 
in  the  jioein,  auJ  none  of  tliem  very  :J!;iehinir. 
except  ^rhapeGaudioea ;  the  domestic  adcctions 
oeeupfineonieqaenoenprepoBteroQtspace.  Oat 

of  a  truly  respcrtahle  ]int  i!;uii.<ni  you  di  -Iike  to 
contemplate  woman  la  ihc  point  of  view  in  which 
she'chietly  interestie  man.  Von  rather  carve  a 
Vestal  than  a  Venus,  and  in  consequence  your 
women  want  attraction  ;  you  take  or  mistake 
purity  for  beauty.  Heroes  are  never  very  emi- 
nent for  the  domestic  all'ecUons.  While  at  home 
they  have  a  auperflnons  fondness  for  their  wives 
duriiiL''  the  aL'e  ofheanty:  iti  ahsence  tliey  con- 
sole llieiaselvt, with  i<ubetitutes ;  and  in  later 
Kfe,  if  they  retain  their  viifor,  tliey  dct>poti/e 
over  the  old  woman  ;  if  they  become  infirni.  they 
BCek  the  friendship  of  their  nurse.  Hut  all  thiii 
is  very  excursive.  I  should  have  been  glad  if 
your  togic  had  involved  the  marvellous,  and  had 
empIo]red  the  hostile  mythologies  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  Moslems.  Aitrii)utmi;  to  you  f^lill 
greater  scenic  than  dniuialiu  I'urce,  unil  a  more 
unrival1«;d  p)wer  of  pieturesque  than  of  ethic 
delineation,  the  more  your  opera  is  a  jn'ti  f  d 
gpectacle,  the  better ;  your  niachiuerj'  and  illu- 
mination is  always  magieatlydaxzUng  and  bril- 
liant'* 

Tho  perfect  freedom  of  these  communica- 
tions is,  we  apprehend,  without  any  parallel 
in  the  history  of  men  of  letters ;  and  the  gen- 
tleness and  candor  with  which  Soilthey  rc- 
eeived  his  fri(  nd's  analysis  is  most  amiably 
unique  throughout.  liis  character  was  truly 
a  lorable  as  well  as  a  venerable  one :  yet  it 
would  be  idle  to  dissemble  that  these  memo- 
rials disclose  many  very  strange  weaknesses 
and  inconsistencies  in  this  best  of  recent 
men.  His  self-laudations  are  too  often  such 
aa  one  would  nol  wonder  at  in  a  dandy  novel- 
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ht.  Strange,  truly  it  is,  tn  compare  the 
charitable  siiirit  in  which  he  tolerated  the 
most  flagrant  heresies  in  a  friend,  with  the 
rnonnstie  bittemesB  of  his  remarks  and 
reflections  concerning  real  or  inu'rined 
errors  in  the  conduct  or  opinions  of  any 
person,  out  of  bis  own  $et,  by  whom  be  con- 
ceived the  .•^lightest  liberty  to  have  been  taken 
with  him  in  his  literary  capacity.  Behold 
the  dangers  of  living  too  much  in  a  narrow 
circle,  however  virtuous,  however  refined, 
however  accomplished. 

If  wc  look  to  what  Taylor  did,  unque^ 
tionably  few  are  they  who  can  be  entitle  to 
call  him  idle  ;  but  he  was  considered  as  em- 
inently so  by  all  who  were  qualified  to  com- 
pare what  he  did  with  what  he  might  have 
done — by  Sayers  esj)ecially,  by  Snuthey,  and 
by  hin!«e!f  lie  knew  himself  well,  and  in- 
dicates with  a  charming  frankness,  half  play- 
ful, half  sad,  in  one  letter  to  the  laureate,  that 
same  weakness  which  made  him  so  fond  of 
predominating  in  proviiirinl  coteries  and  ju- 
venile clubs.  '  The  truth  is,'  he  says,  *  I 
hare  a  childish  and  singular  delight  in  seeing 
myself  iu  print.'  This  is  part  of  bis  com- 
plaint over  the  non-arrival  of  a  Review,  which 
meluded  one  of  his  articles  on  the  prose  of 
Milton.  Brief  and  pregnant  confession  t— 
No  wonder  that  Southey  by  and  bye  gives 
over  his  urgencies  for  the  undertaking  ot  a 
magnum  opui.  There  remained  for  the  poet 
snob  ejaculationB  as  the  following 

'Time  is  stc.iling  on  up.  The  grey  Iniin-  Ik  - 
gin  to  thicken  on  my  1m  ail — more  years  Jiavc 
passed  over  yours ;  and  it  ^'ives  me  a  feeling, 
which  if  not  exactly  the  heartache,  if  something 
akin  to  it,  when  I  think  what  literar}'  fortunes 
will  hereaflerbc  made  on  your  ppoils. — l}iou{_'hls 
and  illustrations  pdlagcd,  and  systems  extracted, 
while  the  bibliographer  who  may  chance  to  dis- 
cover the  real  author,  nndconie  forward  to  vin- 
dicate his  claim,  mutt  he  content  with  a  place 
in  some  magazine  or  compilation  of  anecdotes 
tor  an  article  with  William  Taylor  for  its  head- 
ing" 

— And  for  Taylor  such  echoes  as  this  ; — 

*  At  one  time  the  mczerions  of  poetry  striUch 

their  pur^ilo  fingrr-s  ;  at  another,  Ine  heiige-row 
havvUiorns  of  politics,  limiting  rights  and  wound- 
ing trespassers;  at  another,  the  high-darting, 
rrindarly  knniieil,  cVis-tic,  jjlristic  bamboos  of 
nietaphysii  s ;  at  ririDiiier.  Uic  dark-wrcathcd 
simbul  wbicli  t-trai!i>;!es  iiic  cedar  of  superstition. 
Oh  that,  instead  of  tins  morbid  versatility.  I  could 
persevere  in  some  quiet  iuccssaiU  bisiunc  uuik  V 
— voL  li.  pu  2Sa 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  compare  the 
tails  of  Southey's  own  daily  life  as  a  man  of 
letters,  which  occur  in  this  correspoudeDce, 
with  the  foregoing  and  other  nmilir  confea- 
aions  of  Taylor.  We  have  aeen  how  the; 
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cellanist  of  Nonrieh  divided  his  day — how  he 
idazed  in  his  evening.  Southey  says  in  1807, 
■nd  we  know  he  might  have  said  the  same 
daring  thirty  subsequent  years, — 

<  I  cannot  do  one  thin^  at  a  time :  so  sure  as  I 
ettempt  it,  my  health  sufiera.    The  hnsinen  of 

tlic  llav  liaiirjfs  rrn'  in  tlie  m'trht ;  arid  tliongh  a 
sound  i^k'cp'r  oiht  rwise,  my  ilrcanis  jiaruike  m 
much  of  itaa  to  liarass  and  dismrl)  nu\  I  must 
•ilwMVP  tlicrcfore  havp  one  train  of  tfiouglils  for 
iliL'  iiiurtuiiyr.  another  for  thu  evening,  and  a 
book  nut  relating  to  either  for  holt'  an  iiour  iiAer 
supper  i  and  thus  neutralizing  one  set  of  asso- 
ciations bjr  another,  and  having  (God  be  thank- 
ed I)  a  heart  at  etise,  I  contrive  to  keep  in  order 
a  set  of  nerves  as  much  disposed  to  be  out  of 
Older  a*  any  man^  can  be.' 
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We  believe  that,  ftam  the  aane  dioid  of 

orer-excitement  in  the  componlion  of  poetry, 

which  made  Johnson  jrive  over  rhyme  alto- 
gether, Mr.  Southey  allotted  to  that  species 
of  work  the  first  hoars  of  his  morning — never 
meddling  with  verse  after  breakfast :  history, 
or  some  grave  treatise  (most  commonly,  in 
later  times,  in  the  shape  of  an  article  for  the 
'Quarterly  '),  oceapied  him  during  the  best 
part  of  the  forenoon.  He  worked  in  the 
large  and  beautiful  room  which  contained  his 
valaable  library,  ontil  that  overflowed  into 
adjoining  closets,  and  oven  passages ;  and  he 
sat  there  at  bia  desk,  surrounded  by  his  own 
family  and  the  other  relations  who  had  found 
a  home  under  his  rot^t  undisturbed  by  their 
feminine  occupations,  wdl  and  worthily 
helped  now  and  then  by  some  of  them  in  his 
own,  till  it  was  lime  for  a  short  walk  on  the 
hill  or  a  row  on  the  Inke;  after  which  raiiie 
the  simple  meal,  a  mirthful  hour  or  two  of 
the  easy  chair,  and  social  talk ;  and  then, 
with 

*The  cup  tint  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,* 

the  resumption  for  what  he  calls  half  an  hour, 
but  in  reality  a  mueh  longer  space,  of  some 

lighter  employment,  in  which  he  could  pro 
ceed  without  much  consultation  of  authori- 
ties. Alas !  even  with  all  this  careftalness  of 
arrangement  and  subdiviston,  carried  out 
amid-^t  such  pr(Mni!iii;r  innoroncc  of  heart 
and  habits,  the  demand  made  ou  the  esseutial- 
ly  poetical  structure  of  nerve  and  brain  was 
far  too  grfat :  it  could  not  be  persisted  in 
with  impunity.  Nay,  in  truth,  his  variation 
of  tasks  might  have  seemed  as  if  he  was  in 
search  of  the  over^oxeitement  which  he 
dreaded.  There  was  a  false  and  fatal  stimu- 
lus in  what  he  adopted  as  the  substitute  for 
repose.  What  a  dreary  twilight  came  after 
that  bright  day  of  rare  genius  and  almost  un- 
paralleled dilicrcnce,  we  all  know  too  well. 
But  Mr.  Taylor,  though  he  exercised  the 


higher  faculties  with  which  he  was  endowed 
for  comparatively  a  small  part  of  his  day,  and 
on  tasks  con«parativcly  trivial,  paid,  much 
earlier  in  lilie,  the  penalty  of  his  habitual  in> 
dulgence  in  the  conviviality  of  his  hospitable 
and  club-abounding  Norwich.  We  have 
already  heard  of  gout  and  others  of  the  same 
'  painful  family '  which  generous  bachelors 
with  whitening  heads  and  darkening  cheeks 
are  so  apt  to  be  well  endowed  withal. 
the  age  of  iiUy,  his  biographer  says,  ins 
friends  obwrred  with  regret  that  but  a  few 
glasses  of  wine  sufticcd  to  produce  an  extra- 
ordinary Row  of  spirits.  His  delicate  hints 
are  quite  enough  to  convey  the  impression 
that  from  that  time  Taylor  continaed  to 
break  down.  His  literary  performances  in- 
dicated more  and  more  the  falling  off  of  pidi 
and  fire;  and  year  after  year  they  were 
fewer,  and  of  less  consequence  in  every 
respect — though  as  age  advanced,  his  pecu- 
niary circumstances  deteriorated ;  and  his 
pen,  if  he  had  exercised  it  even  as  energetic- 
ally as  he  did  when  he  thought  himself  a  rich 
man,  might  have  enabled  him,  and  those 
dearest  to  him,  to  escape  trouUes  and  veup 
tions  that  give  a  very  melancholy  coloring 
to  scvrrr>l  of  these  chapters. 

Tlie  repudiation  losses  were  followed  by 
several  years  of  straggling  between  diminisK- 
ed  means  and  reluctnnce  to  confess  the  fact 
by  visible  curtailment  of  expenditure;  till 
the  remaining  fortune  sustained  another  heavy 
blow  by  the  failure  of  some  canal-share 
speculations.     -After  these  new  mishaps  it 
was  hopeless  to  keep  hidden  what  had  pro- 
bably long  been  guessed  in  a  shrewd  mer* 
cantile  community.    A  total  change  in  the 
style  of  living  was  necessary — and  William 
Taylor's  pride  made  him  suggest  to  his 
parents  a  removal  from  Norwich  to  some 
sequestered  village  retreat,  where  he  was  to 
have  no  society  but  tiieirs,  and  practice  in 
his  own  person  the  abstinence  which  is  no 
doubt  easier  than  temperance  in  many  cases, 
but  hardly  so  to  the  intceterate  diner-out  of 
a  place  where  dinners  were  at  three  o'clock, 
and  the  cstaUished  order  of  goings  on  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening  such  as  may  be  inferred 
from  many  passages  in  this  book,  among 
others  an  imitation  of  the  Penieosodi  by  Dr. 
Saycrs,  composed  in  honor  and  glory  of  one 
favorite  Norwich  club,  '  The  Chips  of  Com- 
fort — 

*  Dinners  of  form  I  vole  a  boro, 
Where  folks  who  never  im  t  IjoTorc, 
And  care  not  if  they  nc  er  meet  niure. 

Are  broof  ht  together  ; 
Cramm'd  eloM  as  macksrel  in  th*>ir  ptacM, 
They  est  with  Chesterfieldinn  grncos, 
Drink  hcnith.'),  run!  talk  withsspiSBtr 

About  the  weather. 
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Thrice  blent  who  at  an  inn  unbends 
With  lialfa  dozen  of  his  friends, 
And  while  the  curling  •moke  asceoda 

In  Tolumea  aable. 
Mirth  and  good-huinor  round  him  sees, 
Chats,  lolling  backward  at  bis  ease, 
<^  oocks  hid  croRs'd  lagi,  if  be  pl«aa«, 

Upon  tho  table.* 

While  the  famiiy  were  hunting  about  for  a 
rnral  retiremetit,  a  third  blow  rettcbed  them 

— the  I):iiikrvi[)tcy  of  a  London  stockbroker 
who  had  neglected  to  invest  in  the  proper 
manner,  if  at  h11,  some  thousaudd  entrusted 
tohu  care:  and  WUiiam  Taylor's  manhood 
was  ovcrsot.  Il  is  grievous  to  find  him  con- 
feesnifi  tliat  he  seriously  oontemploted  '  seek- 
ing refuge  in  a  Tolantary  grave ;'  and,  though 
bifl  imrpoae  was  arrested,  and  he  by  and  bye 
expresses  thankfulness!  in  having  escaped  '  a 
laah  and  unhallowed  act,  nu  reader  of  his 
werhs  can  aoppoae  that  by  the  epithet  '  un> 
hallowed,'  he  alluded  toanythinsr  else  than 
the  forgetful  ness  of  filial  piety  which  its  per- 
petration would  in  hifl  case  have  manifested. 
The  biographer  rery  naturally  hastens  over 
this  sad  part  of  the  story.  The  parents  were 
old  when  these  calamities  oTertook  them — 
the  ftther  paralytic,  and  the  mother  blind. 
But  William  Taylor's  nerve?  too  had  been 
unmanned  by  his  long  course  of  free  living, 
and  his  free  thinking  had  ended  in  a  settled 
hlindneae  of  dreamy  indifference.  His  bio- 
g[rapher  speaks  of  him  a?  havino;  always  '  ad- 
hered '  to  the  Unitarian  system  :  but  he  can 
mean  no  more  than  that  be  never  formally 

renounced  his  hereditary  connectinn  with  the 
'Octagon.'  His  filial  piety  kept  him  to  that 
— ^is  dear  old  blind  mother  had  no  arm  but 
his  to  lead  and  support  her  to  her  accustom- 
ed mcclii)[r-hnn<!e,  and  a  more  HfTectionntely 
dutiful  son  than  hers,  notwithstanding  a  mo- 
mentary madness  of  aberration,  there  never 
was  upon  this  earth  but  unless  Norwich 
Unitarianism  be  even  a  much  more  miserable 
thing  than  we  have  supposed  it,  he  had  long 
been  separated  from  its  creed  by  a  wider 
gulf  than  divides  it  from  modern  Mahometan- 
ism,  or  from  the  philosophical  deism  of  an- 
eient  Qreeee  and  Rome. 

In  one  of  his  '  Enquirers,'  in  the  '  Month- 
ly Magazine'  for  1811  (p.  106),  Taylor  has 
these  placid  sentences  :— 

<  As  Socinianimn  it  pecaliarljrthe  reverse  of  a 

mystical  ecct,  it  must  favorable  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  rational  i'aculty,  and  is  theref  ore  per- 
haps saieidal.  In  HolIaiM  and  elsewhere  it  died 
out  lef:^  from  relbtatumerpcnoention  than  from 

internai  cauHcs.' 

In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  tracts 
^the  Life  of '  John  Ftansham,  the  Norwich 
Polytheist,'  {Sfonthly  Mag.,  1811,  vol.  i.  p. 
343) — among  other  eulogies  of  '  the  litera- 
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ture  of  infidelity,'  Taylor  says,  '  it  strength- 
ens the  vigor  and  enlarges  the  dcminon  of 
intellect,  bestows  frankness  and  moral  coar- 

arre ;'  and,  as  if  to  exemplify  in  his  ouii  per- 
son the  justice  of  this  praise,  lie  does  not 
blush  to  add,  '  it  unlocks  the  chambers  of 
pleasure,  and  banishes  the  fear  of  death.' 
This  passage  produced  a  controversy;  and 
in  the  course  thereof  Taylor  says,  wiUi  the 
same  lofty  complacency^' The  literattire  of 
infidelity  is  unfit  for  (he  married  and  feminine 
classes  of  society.  Every  thing  in  its  place, 
but  a  place  for  every  thing.'  (loid.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
118.)  In  the  same  Life  he  is  pleased  to  say, 
'  Fraosham  hated,  as  Person  says  of  Gibbon, 
our  religion  cordially.*  Was  this  JroHkness, 
or  contemptuous  irony  1 

In  February,  1812  (about  a  year  after  his 
'  unhallowed '  temptation),  there  is  some  talk 
of  his  enlistinif  amon|r  the  Edinburgh  Re> 
viewers  *  Sonthey's  opinion  is  : — '  Your 
political  opinions  square  sufficiently  with  the 
Edinburghers  :  yonr  heresies  would  be  inad- 
missible there,  for  their  esoteric  atheism  is 
perfeetly  orthodox  in  its  professions.' 

Taking  no  notice  of  what  did  not  concern 
himself,  Mr.  Tsylor  in  bis  reply  says 

'  Whence  you  infer  my  esoteric  athtisvi.  1 
know  not;  it  is  an  incorrect  definition  of  my 
opinion.  Probably  you  had  read  in  Herbert 
Mersh  that  pentheism  is  but  anotiier  name  fer 

atheism  ;  hut  Herbert  Marsh  hlunrlored.  There 
arc  three  formH  of  pantheism: — (1.)  The  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza,  who  maintains  that  the 
whole  is  God,  that  the  whole  is  matter,  that  the 
whole  is  not  collectively  inltilijzeiit.  This  is  a 
form  of  atheism.  (  2.)  I'he  pantheism  of  Berke- 
ley, who  maintains  that  tlte  whole  is  God,  that 
the  whole  is  npirit,  that  the  whole  is  eolleetively 
intolli^^cnt.  This  Is-  nnt  a  form  of  nthrism.  (H.) 
The  panthci^ni  ol  Piulo.  who  maintains  that  tho 
whole  is  God,  that  the  whole  consists  of  matter 
Mid  spirit,  that  the  whole  is  collectively  intelli- 
gent This  is  not  a  form  of  atheism.  IS  ow  it  is 
this  Philonir  pantheism  that  I  embrace,  believ- 
ing myself  tlierein  to  coincide  exactly  with  Jesus 
Cmutin  metaphysicalopinion  oooosnung  Deity.' 
—vol  it  pf,  37i» 

*  The  <iroiitlil7  R«vi«w,'  Ar  wMeh  Tkylor 

labored  moat  n«iHiiotisIy,  wna  then,  and  during 
about  fifty  years,  conducted  by  R.  Griffithn,  on 
whom  some  Aiofrii  an  university  conrrrmi  Un-  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Law8.  Ho  was  first  a  watcb- 
maksr,  tbso  a  bookseller,  published  Clelanil'a 
fiunoas  novel,  and  dictated  of  course  that  laudatory 
sttiele  thereupon,  in  hia  Review,  which  ia  justly 
ranked  among  tlic  t  urii/siliesof  litcriiturc.  Tlioiigh 
ho  was  'a  steady  attendant  at  the  Pr*  •iln  icrian 
meeting-house,'  and  often  remonstrated  with  Tay« 
lor  for  ovsr-ftaaluMss  of  *aatiHnipe>natttraliam|'  he 
could  have  had  no  great  oMeetion  to  *  onlocking 
tho  chatnf'rrs  of  p!rn?urn  '  But  thr-  Dnrtur  hnd  an 
eye  to  tho  till.    Ho  '  kept  two  carriages,  and  lived 

in  «tvie.'    (Taylor, hi  imUf  Mtg^  18tl«  vot  tt« 

p.  ' 
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And  again,  in  the  last  page  of  his  '  Surrey 

of  German  Poetry,'  tho  vRry  last  page,  we 
believe,  that  he  ever  prepared  lor  the  pre«s, 
Mr.  Taylor  takes  leave  of  the  favorite  studies 
of  his  yoath,  hb  mtahood,  and  4is  age,  in  tiie 
Soilomng  words 

"  The  general  tendency  of  the  German  school 
is  to  teach  French  opinions  in  English  forms. 
They  have  indeed  rehgious  poets,  such  as  Klop- 
stock,  Stolberg,  and  Kdrner:  but,  with  the  tjingle 
exception  of  Klopstock.  the  religious  writers  owe 
wliat  liiey  retain  of  popularity  to  their  love  of  lib- 
erty, not  to  their  love  of  Christ  Vobs,  Schiller, 
Kotsehue,aredeiiti;  Lesainff,  Wieland,  Goetiiie, 
pantheisu ;  but  these  sluufc?!  of  dissimilarity 
nave  not  prevented  llieir  becoimng  the  national 
favorites.  Through  their  instrumentality,  a  very 
liberal  and  tolerant  philosophy  has  deeply  pene- 
trated into  the  German  mind ;  so  that  their 
poetry  is  in  unison  with  the  learned  Uterature 
which  aurrounds  it.  Gradually  it  ia  overflowing 
into  the  Slavonian  natjons,  and  will  found  in 
new  languages  and  climates  those  latest  infer- 
ences of  a  corrupt  but  instructed  refinement, 
vriiieh  are  likely  to  rebuild  the  morality  of  the 
ancients  on  the  ruins  of  Christian  pnritanism. 
German  poetry  ia  written  for  men,  not,  like 
English  poetry,  for  women,  and  their  repre- 
■entativea  the  priests.  The  efleminacy  of  tlie 
Bttglish  school  of  taste  may  favor  domestic  pro- 
priety; but  it  does  not  tend  to  form  a  nation  of 
neroes.  The  Germans  have  indeed  uttered  no 
works  so  obscene  as  Voltaire's  PticelU,  or  ea 
profane  as  Parney's  Guerre  des  Dieii.r ;  but 
even  the  more  cautious  writings  of  VVieland 
and  Goethe  cannot  be  Englished  wnthout  Mr. 
Sotheby's  castratine  the  Oberon,  without  Lord 
W.  Gower*s  sastranng  the  Faustos.  Be  this 
wx  evil  or  a  good,  it  la  still  a  eharaoteriatic 
fiieL  > « • 

'Bom  in  Valhalla,  refined  and  christianized 
in  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  German  Muse  has 
finally  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  philosopliy, 
in  this,  obeying  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the 
tide  of  event.  In  like  manner  many  cathedrals 
of  the  eoantrv,  which  were  built  for  the  worship 
of  Woden.  Thor,  and  Frcy,  then  consecrated 
under  catholic  conquerors  to  the  Christian 
Trinity,  have  been  Buirercd  at  last  to  give  shelter 
to  a  calm  and  comprehen°ivo  anti-supernatural- 
ism.' — Hurcey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  43J,  454. 

Is  this  the  creed  of  a  Norwich  unitarian  ? 
Is  it  any  thin^t  else  than  the  deliberate  avowal 
of  that  fisarfal  system  whieh,  discarding  an 
omnipotent  intelligence  external  to  man  and 
the  world,  discards  equally  all  belief  in  moral 
sanction,  in  iudividual  obligation,  responsi- 
bility,  and  retribution  1  Whether  Taylor 
really  and  aincercly  was  a  believer  in  the 
monstrous  absurdities  which  he  avowed,  is 
indeed  a  very  diflferent  qnestion ;  but  if  he 
was  that,  he  was  truly  '  without  God  in  the 
world.' 

We  have  seen  that  his  creed,  wliatever  it 
if  however  'ealm  and  eiMnprdiensiTe/ 
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gave  him  neither  comfort  nor  support  in  the 

hour  of  trial ;  but  even  the  pantheist  of  mo- 
dern days  may  derive  from  sources  which  he 
disparages  thoughts,  feelings,  sentiments  from 
which  Christians  cannot  withhold  sympathy 
and  ro'^pect.  Frifruls  of  various  classes  and 
persua^iiuus  rallied  round  William  Taylor  as 
soon  as  his  situation  was  made  known.  The 
Southeys  were  reudy  with  most  generous 
offers ;  a  wealthy  kinsman,  Mr.  Dyson,  of 
Diss,  placed  a  good  country-house  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  urged  him  to  accept  as  a  donfr* 
tion  n  sum  of  money  which  had  already  been 
set  apart  for  him  as  a  legacy.  A  compara* 
tive  stranger,  a  voung  gentleman  of  whose 
name  we  never  heard  before,  addressed  to 
him  this  letter  :— 

'  London^  May  22j  1811. 
'  My  dear  and  honored  Sir, — I  heard  last  Son* 

liny,  lor  the  fir^t  time,  that  you  were  about  to  re- 
move your  family  from  Norwich.  The  increas- 
ed expense  of  living  there  was  the  cause  ao* 
signed.  I  will  make  no  ajwilotry  for  what  I  am 
going  to  propose.  Your  discernment  and  my 
own  habitual  openness  render  nice  development 
of  my  feelings  unnecessary.  You  will  gusss 
them,  t  contemplate  the  value  of  an  aocue* 
tomed  home  to  vo  ir  blind  mollier.  I  consider 
her  sweet  and  venerable  character;  and  that 
she  is  the  nearest,  I  believe  ilie  dearest,  relation 
ynn  have.  Notwithstanding  t(;p  had  times,  my 
annual  income  exceeds  my  expenditure  by  at 
least  a  hundred  pounds.  I  do  not  choose  to 
acquire  habits  of  greater  expense,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  expect  a  gradaal  increase  of  re» 
ven\)e.  Will  this  sum  enable  you  lo  remain 
comfortably  at  Norwich  1  If  it  will,  pray  take 
it  annually  during  your  mother's  lite— at  least 
while  I  am  single  (1  am  not  even  in  love  yet) 
and  while  my  means  rcnuun  as  good  as  Uiey 
are.  Every  year's  delay  I  shovdd  Uiink  is  worth 
gaining  on  your  mother's  account  Tlie  evil 
can  but  come  at  last,  and  will  be  no  greater, 
perhaps  even  less,  hereafter  than  now.  I  do  not 
well  see  how  in  justice  to  your  mother  you  can 
refuse  this  otl*er,  which,  after  abundant  delibera- 
tion, I  make  in  ti.e  most  hearty  manner.  In  the 
common  course  of  things  nobody  shall  know  any 
thing  about  it,  except  my  gentle  sister  Harriet, 
the  confidante  of  all  my  Projects^  and  who  en- 
tirely approves  of  this,  f  shall  be  very  sorry  if 
any  obstacle  a^i^•efi  from  the  want  ollhat  cir- 
cuity will)  which  tiiese  matters  are  commonly 
proposed,  and  if  I  am  wrong  in  deeming  the 
direct  way  most  honorable  to  Both  of 

'  Respcctfiillv  and  alfeclionalely  yours, 

<Eltoii  HaKoim.* 

— vol.  il.  pp.  357-339. 

But  Tnylor  could  not  submit  to  incur 
ohligatiuus  so  serious]  nor  indeed,  when  his 
affairs  were  accurately  examined,  did  it  turn 
out  that  he  required  assistance  of  that  na- 
ture. Tt  proved  siilficient  that  the  family 
should  part  with  tiieir  large  house  and  itand- 
some  establishiiient,  removing  into  a  htunUet 
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'tenement  in  their  native  town,  and  thence- 
forth al)stHitiinrT  from  that  hospitality  of 
habits  uhicli  ut  any  rate  could  have  no 
lofiger  been  suitable  for  Taylor's  infirm  pa- 
rent': He  himself  gradually  recovered  his 
spirits,  aud  resumed  very  much  of  his  old 
modes  of  life.  In  the  mornings  he  read, 
scribblod,  and,  like  Voss's  pastor  of  Grilnau, 
'  whiffd  ;uid  fiwaln  whlflTd  ;'  and  in  the  even- 
ings he  hud  admirers  about  him,  who  seem 
to  have  divided  among  them  the  care  of  keep- 
ing his  cellar  wel!  stocked— Uie  horetic  pre- 
ferred burgundy  to  claret. 

He  collected  Utterly,  besides  his  papers  on 
German  poetry,  a  series  of  brief  essays  on 
English  synonyms,  whicli  had  in  their  pro- 
grc^  excited  very  general  attention,  uml 
which  in  their  ultimate  shape  raised  his  re- 
putation far  higher  than  it  had  ever  before 
Stood.  The  obvious  faults  of  the  work  are 
the  foncifalness  of  much  in  it,  and  its  utter 
incompleteness ;  but  it  has  many  minor  blots, 
which  were  unintelligible  till  we  had  read 
these  Memoirs.  We  now  understand  his 
derivation  of  enough,  from  iMp ,  or  noggin,  a 
drinking  vessel,  'the  primiry  notion  heing 
an  afler-diuner  feelimr.'  (Why  dtd  he  not 
dednee  Heaven  fiom  Havannaht)  We  now 
wonder  less,  as  knowing  how  ignorant  dis- 
senters are  of  things  the  most  familiar  to  all 
others,  when  we  see  Taylor  gravely  writing 
that  '  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the 
Primate,  but  the  Bishop  of  London  is  the 
Metropolitan  of  England.'  But  we  have  not 
room  for  dwelling  on  these  trifles.  The  little 
▼dume  was  reviewed  in  this  Journal  thir- 
teen years  auo;  and  we  arc  ahvX  to  learn 
that  a  new  cduion,  now  in  the  press,  is  to 
exhibit  many  corrections  and  additions  from 
Mr.  Taylor's  MSS.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he 
had  done  enough  to  make  it  supplant  in  the 
market  the  audeuious  compilation  of  Mr. 
George  Crabb.*  If  ever  we  We  such  a  dic- 
tionary as  the  En:^li-^h  lan:jnaf»o  deserves,  its 
author  will  be  found  to  h  ive  owed  much  to 
the  fragments  of  William  Taylor. 

Mr.  R,ob!)ords  hiirrios  over  the  closing 
years  of  his  friend :  but  intimates  thai  by 
September,  1833,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
decay  of  his  own  mental  powers — and  seems 
to  rejoirp  in  adding  that  he  lingered  on  till 
his  death,  in  March,  1830,  Anno  ^Etat.  71, 
'undarkened  by  regrets  for  the  past,  or  ap- 
prehension-i  for  the  future.*  He  was  huried 
beside  his  parents  '  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Octagon  Chapel  at  N«irwich.'  Tlie  '  Sy- 
nonyms  Discriminated,'  aiul  the  friendship 
of  Southey,  will  prove  his  lasting  monament. 

*  Sm  Quart.  R«t.,  vol.  sxsv.  p.40S.— >Artici«on 
*  EagUsh  Synonyms  by  Taylor  aiul  Cimbb.* 


'DnrinjT  the  latter  yean?  of  WiHiam  Taylor's 
lifo,  Uobcrt  Southey  was  one  day  (tiiiing  at  his 
table ;  it  was  the  max  time  they  ever  met ;  afler 
dinner  the  host  made  many  attempts  to  engage 
his  guest  in  some  theological  argument,  which 
the  latter  parried  for  some  time  very  good- 
humoredly,  nnd  at  last  put  an  end  to  them  by 
exclaiming,  Taylor,  come  and  see  me  at  Kes- 
wick. We  will  nprend  Skiddaw.  where  I  shall 
have  you  nearer  heaven,  and  wc  will  tlien  (iis- 
cu^s  Fuch  questions  as  these." '—VoL  i.  p.  317. 

'When  Mr.  Dyson  communicated  to  Mr. 
Southcy  the  intelligence  of  William  Taylor's 
dcatli,  he  received  an  answer,  in  wliich  the  fol- 
lowing Dassage  speaks  forcibly : — *'  i  was  not 
aware  «h  my  «d  fnendls  illness,  or  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  written  to  him,  to  express  that  un- 
abated regard  which  1  felt  for  him  eight-and- 
thirty  yean^  nnd  that  hope  which  I  Bhall  ever 
feel,  that  we  may  meet  in  a  higher  and  happier 
state  of  exisjicncc.  I  have  known  very  few  who 
equalled  hitn  in  talent.-- — none  who  had  a  kinder 
heart ;  and  Uicro  never  lived  a  more  dutiful  stm 


or  a  sittcerer  fHend.'* 


i.p.  4. 
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Prom  the  MelropoliUa. 

Ou !  how  shall  we  oar  jov  express 
Rejoining  those  on  earth  once  dear, 

In  yon  briji^ht  land  of  bappin<M!« 

Whfiro  Klisii  Joth  ncv»  r  du  d  a  toar.' 
'Ti«  so  Itko  Ilcav'n  it*  weep  willi  iheOf 
Now  thou  urt  once  again  wilh  tue. 

I  weep  that  Love  doth  tbee  restore — 
I  weep  that  thon  each  joy  wilt  share— 

I  wiTj>,  Ii  si  Ali-.'iii'i'  \  ri  ui;cc  more 

iSliDulil  wring  tiiy  boduiii  with  despair i 
But,  (ill  I  in  Ileav'n  tears  would  b»  wetn. 
As  we  COULD  Derer  part  afsia. 

How  sweet  tho  thought  to  be  for  ever 
With  llioe  !  Oil !  t'r»t;icv  suproine  ! 

No  pride  of  birth — no  friciirls  to  hKWct— 
Nu  hope  to  mook  vriilt  iJlt;  dream: 

There!  TMERt  divin*  rt-Jility 

Chases  the  tear  Troui  Doubt's  sad  ays  f 

Tenrs  are  f  jr  i  >nh  I — they  tell  our  lovn — 
TIk  v  t«  11  o\ir  hopes — liicy  tell  our  fears— 

I'.ai  li  ri  fling  that  the  heart  doth  oiove 
U  shown  by  tear^hjr  oslt  tears : 

These  ywf  ones  thou  moam'at  to  see, 

Tell  my  heart's  hriatoiing  ecsiaejr ! 

Yea!  1  MIST  weep — rouM  I  refrain 

These  ti'urs  of  ioj  i   No  !  let  them  fioar. 

But  to  suppress  then  would  be  pais. 
Changing  thwir  soiirce  to  hitler  woe; 

The  tumult  of  mjr  soul  ther  calm, 

At  BMetiDgibea,  like  IwaT  nly  hum. 
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6E00SAPHICAL  DISCOYEET. 
Fraa  tfc*  Oofanial  GaaMU. 

JOLUt.NLV  INTO  THE  INTERIOR  OP  AFRICA. 

We  huvo  hten  much  intereatecl  in  hearing 
firom  Mr.  A.  11.  Bain,  somn  account  of  a  jminiey 
andertoken  by  him  into  the  interiof  of  our  con- 
tinent, from  which  lie  ha.<i  just  returned.  The 
cxplori-i^'-  p  irty,  roui=i.':tiriL'  cf  Mr.  Steel  of  tlie 
Cold(«tream  Guards,  Mr.  Pringie  of  the  Com- 
pany's service,  and  Mr.  Bain,  left  Graham's 
Town  about  six  ninnihs  ajjo,  and  proceeded 
about  as  I'ar  aa  the  24tli  degree  ut'bouth  latitude 
—receiving  every  possible  kindness  from  the 
vnrious  missionaries  whose  Rtntions  they  visited, 
and  attention  and  hospitality  from  the  native 
tribes  throug^h  whose  territories  they  passed. 
They  reached  a  spot  about  15  days'  journey 
from  the  reported  great  lake ;  and,  from  tb»  in- 
formation rtrcivcd  from  thn  natives  in  tliat  neigh- 
borhood, Mr.  Baia  is  inclined  to  believe  tliatUie 
reputed  lake  is  nothing  more  than  apart  of  the 
river  Zimbisi  or  Q,uillimainc,  near  its  source. 
This  river  is  said  to  have  a  north-easterly  cur- 
rent, which  would  corroborate  this  suppo-jiuon, 
as  the  Zimbisi  runs  into  the  Mozambique  Chau- 
nel.  This  lake  or  river  is  nud  to  overflow  ite 
banks  annually,  in  which  case,  as  the  country 
around  is  marshy  and  coverc;!  with  reeds,  the 
water  would  aanime  the  appearance  of  a  lake. 

Two  tribes  are  said  to  rcHide  here.  One  nf 
them,  known  by  the  name  of  Makuba.  ronsista 
e  itir'.'ly  of  boatmen.  The  name  of  the  other 
tribe  is  Mtuiumna.  They  arc  reported  to  have 
firearms  in  ^eir  possession,  and  un  also  said  to 
kill  irreat  numbers  of  soa-cowR,  with  which  tfie 
neigliburhood  of  the  water  abounds.  Mr.  Bain 
has  brought  with  him  a  piece  of  Portuguese 
cloth,  whieli  w:\--  nht  litv^!  Ir mi  t!n'  natives,  who 
reside  within  1 1  ilfiy^  ol  tlie  lake,  and  who  said 
they  had  obiaiiied  it  from  the  people  who  dwelt 
there,  tlius  showing  that  a  traffic  between  them 
and  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Delagon  Bay 
(  xi^t-!.  An  asia^ai,  evidently  manufactured  in 
Europe,  was  also  procurtid.  Ttio  natives  who 
dwt^t  between  the  »not  reaebed  by  Mr.  Bain  and 
the  lake,  vvcr'' pt  itfil  to  be  in  tlic  Kabit  ofbarter- 
in?  ivory  a  id  otlier  artiries  witli  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lake  or  river.  ' 

Our  travellera  visited  Sobiqua,  chief  of  the 
Bawanketxe,  who  resides  near  the  Kurriehean 
Hills,  wlio  i-i  di;.-crihL'd  a-'  int  li;_'r:i?  man. 
aad  was  u  great  warrior  in  his  linio.  Shortly 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bain  and  his  com- 
panion-', lie  ha  1  bpeii  attacked  by  Mabonri,  flii> 
Bechuana  rliief,  who  by  hia  superiority,  in 
having  •iiUHkelH  and  nmmutdlion,  worsted  hiin  in 
the  conflict  and  took  from  iiim  a  namber  of 
cattle. 

The  chief  MaH«alikatr!('  was  asrortained  (o  he 
residing  at  a  spot  i<ituated  about  the  25th  dc- 

?-ee  orenst  lonflritude,  and  23  south  latitude, 
his  chief  had  also  recently  made  nn  aU.irk 
upon  the  Bawanketze,  in  which  he  had  been 
Bucc<^i=Hful. 

A  glowing  description  is  given  of  the  Bakhatla 


Valley,  near  Mosiga.  Here  there  is  abundance 
of  large  timber  trees.   Wild  fniit  grows  also  in 

great  quantity,  and  the  t^tuhtcd  wild  olive  here 
grows  to  a  large  tree.  Water  is  likewise  plen- 
tiful. Game  is  plentifbl,  and  a  different  descrip- 
tion nf  birds  to  any  previously  noticed  to  the 
souitiward,  was  observed.  There  are  copper 
and  iron  mines  in  this  valley.  The  natives,  who 
are  the  smiths  of  tliat  part  of  Africa,  contrive  to 
smelt  tlie  iron  ore,  and  to  manufacture  assagais, 
hoes,  ii-.,  and  natives  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance come  as  customers.  Some  specimens  of 
these  ores  have  been  procured  b^  Mr.  Bain. 
The  n  ifivr  - erect  a  small  conical  Inrnace  with 
clay,  into  which  the  ore  is  cast  and  ii  nide  bel- 
lows is  applied  to  the  fuel.  By  th<  .^r  nu ms  the 
ore  is  melted  and  the  metal  reduced.  A  singular 
custom  prevails  amongst  these  people  in  refer- 
ence to  this  branch  of  manufacture.  A  married 
man  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  enclosure  where 
the  people  nre  smelting  the  ore,  because  it  is ' 
supposed  he  w r>tt!d  bewitch  the  iron:  and  before 
a  native  is  ulliuved  to  perform  tliiswork  he  must 
not  have  lived  with  his  wile  for  six  weeks,  nor 
most  he  live  with  her  during  the  period  in  which 
he  is  employed  in  the  operations. 

The  party  visited  a  bushman  cave  between 
Kuruman  and  Cramer's  Fontein.  Here  they 
saw  the  figures  of  elephants  and  otlter  animals 
rudely  painted  upon  the  walls  in  red  and  whifo 

chalk. 

We  might  mention  that  tlie  Wanketzc  chief 
was  an.xious  that  .some  of  his  subjects  should  ac- 
company our  travellers  to  the  colony  to  see  the 
wonders  they  described,  more  particularly  the 
warriors  of  tlie  white  men,  their  arms,  dec.  Two 
of  tliem  did  accompany  the  party  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  colony,  and  would  willing- 
ly have  remained  with  them,  but  they  were  sent 
back  to  their  chief. 

These  enterprising  travellers  have  brought 
with  them  a  large  quantify  or  native  curiosities. 
They  have  also  brought  witli  them  the  spoils  of 
a  numberof  wild  animals  which  they  have  shot. 
They  have  succeeded  also  in  killing  the  gems- 
bo  rk,  the  roan  antelope,  and  many- other  vari- 
eties of  the  antelope  tribe.  All  tiRve  species 
arc  rare,  and  altogether  unknown  in  this  colony. 
A  cameleopitrd  was  also  shot,  which  measured 
19  feel  6  inches  in  heiirht.  In  a  former  trip, 
however.  Mr.  Bain  shot  one.  of  these  animals, 
which  measured  21  fbet  t'>  inches.  An  eland 
was  shot,  which  measnreU  Hi  hands.  It  is 
computed  that  Mr.  Bain  and  his  companions 
tr.ivflled  1,500  mile.s  beyond  Graham'^  Town, 
making  no  less  a  distance  in  all  than  3,000  miles 
with  five  spans  of  oxen. 

^Vi>  nn-  irry  that  neither  time  nor  recollec- 
tion will  allf)w  us  to  lurnifih  the  render  with 
more  copious  particulars  ol  the  journey  of  these 
intelligent  and  enterprising  travellers.  We  are 
not,  however,  without  a  hope  that  they  will 
themselves  fivor  tlie  public  with  some  account 
of  what  they  saw,  heard,  thoughtj  and  felt  whilst 
wendittfr  their  way  amid  the  solitude  of  the  de- 
Rcrt,  or  holding  communion  wifli  "-omf  nf  the 
Bcaitercd  fragmenUi  of  the  human  family,  wlibse 
origin,  chiuttcter,  or  perhaps  even 
I  before  unknown.— Frontier  Time$» 
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BT  on  trao  SUM  A  6O0B  mMOHT. 
THE  FBINCE  DE  KETTERKICH. 

Paut  I. 

When  first  I  saw  the  Prince  de  Mcttcrnicli 
he  was  in  his  forty-second  year.  For  he  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  May,  1773 ;  and  when 
first  I  beheld  this  remarkably  handsome  and 
healthy-looking  statesman,  it  was  in  the 
month. of  June,  1814.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
ua  and  the  Kin^^  of  Prnssia  had  come  over 
to  England,  to  pay  their  respectful  and  fra- 
ternal homage  to  the  Prince  Regent ;  but, 
for  family  and  state  reasons,  it  hud  been 
deemed  expedient  for  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria to  return  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  instead 
of  visiting  the  British  metropolis.  The 
Prince  de  Hettemieh  had  been  selected  by 
his  august  sovereign  as  his  special  represent- 
ative at  the  court  of  St.  James's  on  tliismem- 
orublc  occasion,  and  this  mark  of  favor  and 
preference  was  highly  appreciated  by  this 
distinguished  statesman.  "  Is  that  the  Prince 
deMettemicht"  inquired  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  old  Whig  Rump, 
as  the  Prince  entered  the  Guildhall  of  the 
City  of  London,  on  the  ISih  of  June,  1814,  to 
be  present  at  the  civic  banquet, — "  Can  that 
be  the  Prince  de  Metternicb  V  **  Yes,  that 
is  the  Prince  dc  Metternich,"  was  the  reply  ; 
*'  but  why  do  you  express  such  astouisb- 
mentf"  "Because  I  expected  to  see  so 
difierent  a  man  to  that  now  before  me.  I 
had  conceived  of  the  prince  as  a  sort  of  Jes- 
uit-looking monk,  with  head  bending  over  his 
chest,  witn  sallow  complexion,  with  the  air 
of  a  true  di?ciple  of  Machiavie!  :  and  now, 
instead  of  all  this,  there  is  a  handsome 
and  healthy-looking  man,  who  stands  and 
wolks  erect,  with  an  open,  intellectual,  and 
ai^reerible  countenance,  and  apparently  with- 
out formality  or  stiifncss."  Tlic  conversa- 
tion then  turned  on  the  true  and  trite  senti- 
ment of"  how  wrong  it  was  to  judge  by  ap- 
pearances ;"  but  the  old  Whig  M.  P.  returned, 
erer  and  anon,  during  the  dinner  and  the 
evening,  to  the  very  mistaken  notions  he  had 
formed  of  tlic  An-^trian  minister. 

The  Prmce  de  Metternich,  on  the  c)ccasion 
in  question,  was  conrersing  with  great  ani- 
mation with  Count  Miervcldi,  the  then  Aus- 
trian ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  and 
they  were  evidently  admiring  the  most  mag- 
nificent pageant  before  them.  The  Prince 
Re;Tnnt  was  explaining  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander the  meaning  of  the  various  trophies 
and  ornaments  which  were  collected  on  that 
very  iaterestiQ|[  solemnity,  and  the  King  of 
Prossia  was  enjoying  with  the  Prince  Royal, 


now  the  Prussian  monarch,  the  splendor  of 
the  scene.  Baron  Humboldt  was  contempla> 
ting  the  countenance  of  his  king  and  mas* 
ter ;  Marshal  Blucher  was  raising  hi."  eyes 
with  astonishment  at  the  marvels  which  sur- 
rounded him ;  and  Ckiontf  Hordenberg  and 
Nesselrode  were  enjoying  the  dainties  which 
were  set  before  them. 

When  the  health  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria was  proposed,  Prince  Metternich  rose 
and  bowed.  There  was  but  little  cheering. 
It  was  evident  that  his  character  was  not  un- 
derstood by  many  of  the  assembled  citizens. 
They  connected  with  his  name  certain  no- 
tions of  absolutism,  without  the  philosophy 
and  truth  which  formed  part  of  his  real  char- 
acter. They  tetf  likely  remembered  the 
outline  of  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  but  the 
minutitr  had  escaped  them,  as  well  as  the 
principlefor  which  he  bad  contended,  and  the 
memory  of  his  talent  was  all  that  remained. 

That  banquet  was  worthy  of  the  occasion 
which  led  to  its  celebration,  and  worthy  of 
that  city  of  London,  whose  loyalty,  during 
the  most  trying  times  of  financial  difficulty 
and  commarcioi  depression,  had  justly  won 
for  it  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all  Europe. 
The  disinterestedness  of  Great  Britain,  not 
only  during  the  long  conflict  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  but  also  after  that  war  had  been 
terminated,  when  the  spoils  were  to  be  divide 
ed,  and  countries  or  districts  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  great  powers,  was  the  subject  of 
eonstant  refwence  on  the  part  of  the  Erope* 
ror  of  Ru-^.'^ia.  "  His  magnanimous  and  dis- 
interested ally,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great 
Britain,"  were  words  which  were  cuutinually 
on  the  lips  of  the  Emperor  Alexander;  and 
the  Prince  de  Metternich,  on  all  occasions, 
both  private  and  public,  expressed  similar 
opinions  in  strong  terms,  and  accompanied 
by  glowing  eulogies.  Not,  indeed,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  prince  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  English  character,  or 
had  studied  on  the  spot  the  English  nation, 
siace,  when  ;i  yomi^r  man,  he  visited  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  and  investigated  our 
national  habits,  partialities,  prejudices,  and 
institutions. 

Clemens  Wenzeslniis  Nessomuk  Lothario, 
Earl  and  Prince  Metternich,  Wiuneburg, 
Dake  Portella,  Earl  of  ROnigswnrt,  knight 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
first  class, — possessor  of  all  the  highest  and 
most  elevated  European  orders, — his  im- 
pi  ri  il  royal  majesty's  privy  councillor,  court 
cIkihiIictI  lin,  court  chnnceihvr.  niul  cabinet 
minister, — also,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  prime  minister  of  the  empire,  taking  pre- 
cedence of  all  others  in  dignity  and  office, 
is  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which 
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rose  to  distinction  during  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Hoiy,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  emperors. 
The  family  possewed  the  country  from  the 
Moselle  to  Handsruck  ;  and  Lothar,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  family,  was,  from  1599  to 
1623,  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Treves. 

The  present  Pmicc  de  Metternich  is  the  son 
of  Francis  George  Mctlernich,  the  first  prince 
of  that  house,  who  was  burn  in  Coblentz 
in  1740.  The  subject  of  these  reminiaooi- 
ces  was  born  in  the  same  city,  and  studied, 
after  a  careful  preparatory  education,  at  the 
university  of  Sirabburgh.  He  was  present, 
with  his  father,  at  the  coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror Leopold,  in  17t>0,  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.  His  younger  years  were  sedulously 
devoted  to  the  study  of  international  law,  and 
to  the  principles  of  gorernment.  These 
studies  were  conducted  at  the  university  of 
Mayencc.  In  the  year  179^2,  he  was,  like- 
wise, present  at  the  coronation  of  the  late 
Emperor  Francis  II ;  and  he  then  assisted 
his  father  in  his  administration,  and  subse- 
quently visited  several  European  conrts,  r^ 
fHHiniffg  some  time  in  England.  The  disas- 
ters carried  into  the  Rhenish  countries  by  the 
French  armies  dispossessed  his  family.  In 
1794,  hb  talents  obtained  for  him  a  poet  at 
the  imperial  court ;  and  in  the  followinii  yonr 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Eleonora,  daughter 
of  Prince  Emeat  of  K&amts-Rittberg,  and 
the  granddaughter  of  the  imperial  chancellor. 
His  diplomatic  career  commenced  in  1797-8, 
when  sent  by  the  emperor  as  plenipotentiary 
to  the  congress  at  Radatadt.  His  talents  and 
policy  at  that  congress  I  shall  liereaftcr  ex- 
amine, and  shall  content  myself  for  the  mo- 
ment, by  drawing  a  rapid  and  general  sketch 
of  the  outline  of  hit  life  to  the  year  1814, 
with  which  I  bare  commenced  these  Remi- 
niscences. 

Hostilities  between  Anstria  and  Franee 

having  broken  out,  in  consequence  of  Aus- 
tria adhering  to  the  coalition  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  Count  Metternich  left  Ber- 
lin, when  the  third  coalition  of  Prussia  with 
Buonaparte  had  been  ratified.  In  afior 
the  humiliating  peace  of  Presburg,  which 
ceded  Venice  and  the  Tyrol  to  I<fapoleon, 
Count  Metternich,  under  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Coblentz,  proceeded  as  ambassador  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
to  play  with  the  haughty  and  victorious  usur- 
per, and  with  so  skilfn!  nnd  impenetrable 
a  foreien  minister  as  Prmce  de  Talleyrand. 
The  C^uttt  de  Metternich  could  not,  un- 
doubtedly, prevent  the  disastrous  war  which 
broke  out,  in  1809,  between  Austria  and 
France.  Yet  peace,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  sopvemaejr  of  Austria  in  Germany  on  the 
other,  were,  aft  all  times,  the  great  objects  of 


his  diplomatic  career.  Such  views  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
nor  with  the  spirit  of  his  restless  and  bel- 
ligerent subjects  ;  and  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador returned  to  Vienna.  Soon  afterwards 
he  arranged  the  preliminaries  of  that  forced 
peace,  which  gave  Nupoleon  still  greater  pOW« 
er  over  Austria,  and  emboldened  him  not  only 
to  demand,  but  enabled  him  to  insist  on 
being  married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg. 

The  Russian  campaign  having  proved  dis- 
astrous to  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrian  cabi- 
net having,  at  first,  undertaken  a  position  of 
mediation,  Count  Metternich  endeavored  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  die  matrimonial  allianoe 
between  Napoleon  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  led  to  this  movement ; 
but  the  usurper  coiitiuued  as  haughty  as  if  he 
had  conquered  Russia;  and  Prussia  took  her 
ground  with  a  nobleness  which  more  than 
compensated  for  her  desertion  of  Austria  on 
a  fiinner  occasion.  The  most  distinguished 
period  of  the  Prince  dc  Metternich's  life  now 
commenced ;  first,  by  his  arranging  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  treaty  at  TOplitz ;  and, 
secMid,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  follow^ 
ing  up  those  measures,  in  which  he  was  per- 
sonally engased,  with  incessant  vigilance  at 
Frankfort,  Friburg,  Basle,  Langres,  Ghau- 
moot,  at  the  convention  of  FontaineUeen, 
and  at  the  peace  of  Paris. 

From  Paris  he  accompanied  the  allied  sove- 
reigns to  ESngiand,  and  the  time  he  spent 
amongst  us  was  devoted  by  him  to  observing 
the  state  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to 
our  social  and  national  oondidon.  The  f^ 
mous  congress  of  Vienna,  which  opened  in 
the  October  following  the  treaty  of  May, 
1814,  was  that  in  which,  as  president  and  ne- 
gooiator,  his  diplomatib  abilites  were  display- 
ed in  the  most  distinrruishcd  and  oxtraordinSp 
ry  manner.  And,  although  somewhat  out  of 
order  of  date,  I  propose  devoting  the  Jirtt 
portion  of  my  Reminiscences  of  this  celebrat- 
ed man  rather  to  the  middle,  than  to  the 
commencement,  or  decline,  of  his  life ;  and 
shall,  in  my  next  article,  trace  him  more 
fully  from  the  beginning  of  his  diplomatic 
career,  to  the  time  when  to  him  were  confid- 
ed by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  many 
thorny  positions  eonnected  with  the  eongress 
of  Vienna. 

I  shall,  likewise,  in  that  second  portion  of 
my  Reminiscences,  examine  his  conduct  at 
the  congress  of  Rastadt,  look  into  his  pro- 
ceedings and  policy  from  lf^l5  to  1830,  de- 
scribe him  as  the  negotiator  with  the  Revo> 
Itttionary  party,  and  trace  him  to  the  present 
time,  wheo,  at  the  good  old  ege  of  soTentj^ 
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one,  he  is  enjoyinfr  the  confidence  of  hissov- 
efeign,  the  respect  of  all  hia  fellow-subjects, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  ^titude  of  Barope. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  dinnW  the 
memorable  part  he  took  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  and,  in  regard  to  all  \t»  proceedings, 
it  is  necessary  clearly  to  state  what  are  the 
principles,  invariahle  and  decided,  of  the 
prince.  He  docs  not  believe  that  political 
libertjr  is  eaaential  to  the  happiness,  honor, 
or  dignity  of  man.  He  does  not  believe  that 
the  nations  which  have  enjoyed  the  greatest 
degree  of  this  political  liberty,  have  been  the 
wisest,  most  virtuous,  or  most  happy.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  material  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  people  are  so  well,  or  so  in- 
▼ariably  attended  to  under  a  eonatitational, 
as  beneath  the  sway  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
He  believes  that  the  liberty  which  the  people 
ought  to  enjoy  every  where,  is  the  liberty  of 
making  the  most  of  their  labor,  the  liberty  of 
enjoyinrr  nil  they  acquire,  the  liberty  nC  wor- 
shipping  God  according  to  the  forms  and  cer- 
cnonies  of  the  RomiaH  Church,  the  liberty 
of  enjoying  all  social  and  family  comforts, 
without  any  arbitrary  infrinrjeinent  or  exac- 
tions, the  liberty  of  free  action  in  all  things 
whieh  are  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  the  liberty  of forminj  those  relation- 
ships and  ties,  which  ensure  to  man  his 
greatest  amount  of  mere  worldly  enjoyment. 
But  he  does  not  believe  in  republicanism  or 
federali'^in.  He  does  not  believe  in  constitu- 
tional monarchies.  He  does  not  believe  in 
the  three  powers  in  the  government  of  a 
state.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  action  of 
such  a  fforernroent  for  the  welfare  of  a  peo- 
ple. He  is  of  opinion  that  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  the  press  is  much  more  injurious 
than  benefici  il.  He  is  a  friend  to  education, 
but  it  must  be  of  a  Roman  Catholic  charac- 
ter. He  believes  not 'only  in  the  possibility, 
but  in  the  certainty  of  men  being  most  hap- 
py, when  (hey  pay  the  least  attention  to  Uieir 
political  instilntions.  He  believes  that  civil- 
ization should  by  no  means  be  identified  with 
what  he  reijards  as  rcvohitinnary  principles. 
He  believc.s  that  no  man  really  feels  that  po- 
litically Aree  institutions  are  easmtial  to  his 
lia[>piness,  as  is  food,  and  as  are  romr()rt:il)ln 
dwellings,  family  associations,  religious  in- 
struction, and  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  personal  freedom,  his  fortune,  and  his 
life.  He  believes  that  the  principle, 
assures  to  man  a  far  greater  amount  of  hap- 
piness, than  either  the  democratic  or  the  con- 
stitutioiKil  principle  ;  and  he,  therefore,  has 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  its  de- 
fence and  maintenance.  But  he  is  no  tyrant. 
He  b  no  lover  of  despotism.  He  invariably 
opposes  all  tendencies  to  tyranny.   He  has 


repeatedly  defended  the  rights  of  German 
citizens  when  they  were  most  in  peril.  He 
was  a  friend  to  Poland,  to  the  nree  towns 
and  cities  of  Germany,  to  petty  princes,  and 
to  smaller  states;  and  whilst  he  has  invaria- 
bly proclaimed  the  absolute  principle  as  the 
one  most  favorable  to  the  happiness  of  civil- 
ized man,  he  has  hetit  to  circumstance?, 
yielded  to  facts,  and  sought  to  render  events, 
which  be  regarded  as  calamities,  as  little  cap 
lamitons  as  poerible. 

There  are  certain  prevalent  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  Prince  de  Metternich,  which  I 
shall  attack  indirectly.  And  I  prefer  this 
line  of  proceeding,  because  I  desire  rather 
that  the  incf)iitrovertible  facts  I  shall  adduce 
shotdd  speak  for  themselves,  and  thus  meet 
the  objections  which  are  made  to  the  views 
and  policy  of  the  prince,  than  that  any  mere 
eulogy  or  defence  on  my  part  should  even  be 
believed  and  adopted.  The  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich is  a  very  great  man.  He  has  been 
mixed  up,  ardently,  zealously,  perseveringly, 
in  all  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Dur- 
ing that  half  centary  he  has  been  one  of  the 
political  chiefs  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
He  has  fought  the  battle  of  the  monarchy 
with  a  zeal,  discretion,  energy,  and  forbear- 
ance, which  provr  him  to  be  a  consummate 
st^itesman.  He  is  now  reposing  on  his  lau- 
rels. He  is  now  witnessing  the  success  uf 
his  monarehical  policy  and  measures.  And 
it  will  surely  be  interesting  to  contemplate 
such  a  man  at  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  ancient  or  modern  history — I  mean 
at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  dislini^nished  actors  in 
the  great  drama  of  the  V'icnna  congress.  He 
had  studied  Europe  with  long  and  sustained 
attention.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
dilhculiies,  whether  moral,  social,  physical, 
or  politicd,  appertaining  lo  each  state.  He 
had  watched  with  care  the  demands  made  by 
rasli  people  of  their  respective  governments, 
during  the  war  which  had  raged  for  so  long 
a  period.  And  he  was  fully  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss their  wants,  to  cornbat  their  prejudices, 
and  to  relieve  positive  and  undoubted  evils. 
He  knew  not  less  intimately  the  relations  of 
European  governments  the  one  to  ilir  it  her  : 
the  changes  which  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  events  which  had  transpired  since 
1789;  and  the  further  important  changes 
which  must  take  place,  before  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  a  settlement  of  Europe  could  be 
said  to  be  effected. 

Let  us  now  see  him  at  work.  Let  us  watch 
him  before  the  congress.  Let  ns  move  with 
him  through  the  various  stages  of  the  history 
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of  that  great  assembly.  This  ^Inll  lip  done 
without  prejudice,  and  without  partiality. 

When  the  prioce  became  one  ofthe  leading 
members  of  the  eongrMs  of  Vienna,  he  car- 
riei!  to  that  congress  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
existing  treaties.  There  were  the  separate 
•nd  secret  articles  condnded  in  October  1818 
between  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Thercwasthe 
treaty  uf  alliance  of  the  2d  of  November,  1813, 
between  Austria  and  Wirtemherg.  There 
was  the  project  of  a  federal  constitution  for 
Germany  communicated  by  tlio  Prince  of 
Hardenberg  to  the  Prince  de  Metternich,  at  a 
confereoce  which  had  taken  place  at  Baden, 
in  Austria-  There  ums  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  May  31),  1814.  And,  in  one  word,  a  mul- 
titude of  documents  were  to  be  consulted, 
and  the  claims  they  recognised  to  be  discuss- 
ed and  altered,  or  maintained.  With  all  of 
these  the  subject  of  these  reminiscences  was 
perfectly  familiar. 

Do  we  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  committee  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  ufTairs  of  the  German  states,  and 
which  committee  was  composed  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Hanorer,  and  Wirtemberg  ?  We  find  that 
Prince  de  Metternich  was  the  man  who  took 
the  lead ;  that  he  opened  the  conferences; 
that  ho  proposed  that  the  basis  of  a  Germanic 
confederation  should  be  agreed  on  ;  that  he  it 
was  who  submitted  that  tM  committee  should 
be  limited  to  the  representatives  of  the  five 
powers  just  named ;  that  he  insisted  that  the 
•eoondanr  powers  ooghl  to,  and  must,  aobmit 
to  their  decisions;  and  he  it  was  who  con- 
cocted, with  the  representative  of  Prussia, 
those  articles  fur  the  organization  of  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  which  were  lutMequently 
5^uhmittpd  to  and  adopted  by  the  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  German  committee. 

Wbea  the  ambassador  of  the  Kvag  of  Wir- 
temberg inriated  on  the  right  of  the  king,  his 
master,  to  precedence  of  the  K\u<j  of  H;mn- 
ver,  it  was  the  Prince  de  Metternich  who  de- 
clared, **  that  between  and  amongst  each  other 
all  kin^rs  wore  equal." 

.  When  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  claimed, 
as  of  right,  to  be  admitted  to  the  conferences 
ofthe  German  committee,  and  to  form  one  of 
thpir  munber,  it  was  the  Prince  de  jMctternicli 
who  opposed  any  addition  thereto.  "  The 
states  of  the  first  class,"  said  the  prince, 
"  called  upon  to  constitiitr  the  committee,  arc, 
in  consequence  of  their  European  relations,  in 
a  far  better  position  to  make  suitable  propo- 
sitions than  are  the  German  states  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  class."  Against  this  decision 
the  smaller  states  protested ;  and  the  name  of 
PHnce  de  Hetlemich  was  prononnced  with 
anger  by  very  many  of  the  lesser  Gernan  po> 
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tentates.  "What  care  I?"  exclaimed  the 
prince,  on  one  occasion,  "  for  the  indignation 
ofthe  Grand  Duke  of  Baden?  We  do  not 
want  a  congress  of  republics,  bnt  a  congress 
of  sovereigns." 

When  it  was  suggested  that  the  states  of 
the  second  and  third  class  should,  neverthe- 
less, be,  from  day  to  day,  or  from  time  to  time, 
kept  informed  relative  to  the  decisions  ofthe 
German  commitee,  it  was  Prince  de  Metter> 
nich  who  said,  "  No ;  it  is  our  duty,  on  the 
contrary,  to  keep  all  our  decisions  entirely 
secret ;  and  even  none  of  us  fire,  who  consti- 
tute the  committee,  ought  to  hare  the  right  to 
submit  any  proposition  to  our  respective 
courts,  until  the  projected  constitution  shall 
be  complete.  Then,  let  each  representative 
apply  t)  bis  government  for  its  definitive  in- 
structions " 

When  the  project  of  twelve  articles  agreed 
upon  between  Austria  and  Prussia  came  on 
for  discussion,  it  was  Prince  do  Metternich 
who  defended  each  claufc.  In  the  Prince  de 
Wrede  he  found  an  able  and  zealous  dispu- 
tant ;  but  the  close  reasoning  of  the  Austrian 
diplomatist  almost  invariably  prevailed.  The 
right  of  Austria  to  have  two  votes,  and  of 
Prussia  to  have  the  same  ntimber,  at  tin  de»> 
liberations  of  the  German  confederations,  was 
maintained  witli  great  vigor  by  the  prince. 

When  the  minister  of  Wirtemberg  ini>isted 
before  the  committee,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  rights  of  German  subjects  by 
any  declaration  of  those  rights,  it  was  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  who  replied, — 

^'In  my  opinion,  it  ia  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
fix  those  rigntd.  In  the  ancient  constitution  ot 
Germany,  cortnin  rij^hts  were  gTiamnteed  to  all 
Geriu.'in  .wulijcct.s ;  but  in  thcto  hittr  times,  in 
some  of  the  slates,  oppressive  measures  have 
been  introduced,  from  the  oontimianne  of  which 
the  people  ouiilii  to  be  gimrantcod.  For  in- 
stance, in  sonir  ^uxWsi  it  hm  been  urtlained  that 
prrsons  posaeesinir  properly  must  pa^s  a  portion 
of  pvery  year  in  the  capitals  of  iIiobc  t-tates. 
Thirf  cannot  hi-  lunger  tolerated.  Indeed,  in  Bome 
C51SP8,  where  men  of  property  have  p().<«etsionB 
ill  four  or  five  ditl'crcnt  stales,  how  is  it  possible 
ihut  they  should  obey  soch  requisitions 

That  was  a  noble  document,  and  worthy  of 

an  enlightened  monarch,  a  powerful  govern- 
ment, and  h  free  people,  winch  trie  Counts  of 
Munster  and  Hardenberg  were  directed  to 
present,  as  the  two  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
prince  rei^cnt,  then  also  Prince  Rcgfenl  of 
Hanover,  to  the  committee  of  the  five  Ger- 
man courts,  on  the  2lst  of  October,  1814. 

I  question  greatly  whether  those  Whigs 
who  nude  it  tlicir  constant  business  to  libel 
the  government  of  the  prince  regent,  and  to 
represent  him  as  a  despot,  would  have  dared 
to  have  made  use  of  such  language  as  tbefot 
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lowing,  nnd  which  I  extract  from  the  state 
paper  in  question : — 

"His  Royal  Hiehness  the  Prince  Regent  of 

Great  Britain  ana  of  Hrinnvcr  cannot  po^^sibly 
admit  that  the  changes  whicli  liave  taken  place  in 
Qermany  have  given  a  right  to  the  princes  to 
claim  aa  abwlute  or  despotic  sway  over  their 

subjects.  A  representative  system  has 

cxisied,  as  ofriglit,  in  GLTin  iny  from  time  inini*'- 
moriaL  In  many  states  its  organization  was 
based  on  particular  arrangements  entered  into 
between  the  prince  and  )m  subjects ;  and  in  coun- 
tries where  the  states  had  even  ceased  to  exist, 
the  subjects  possessed  important  rights  which 
the  laws  of  tne  empire  liad  established,  and  to 

which  (hey  still  granted  their  protection  

Tilt'  Kirii^'ofGreat  BriL  iia  iiulnliitably  as  much 
a  Bovereiea  as  anv  European  prince  whatever; 
and  the  liberties  or  his  people,  far  from  tending 
to  overthrow  his  throne,  established  its  stability." 

This  was  the  language  of  the  noble  minded 
and  liberty-loving  prince  regent,  who  was  yet 
so  often  representM  as  the  "  aUy  of  despot.^, 
and  the  enemy  of  freedom." 

When  the  Prince  de  Metternich  perused 
this  incomparable  document,  he  exclaimed, 
**  When  liberty  is  thus  understood,  and  when 
power  is  thus  exercispd,  constitutional  free- 
dom is  quite  compatible  with  tbe  monarchical 
principle."  To  be  sure  it  is. 

That  was  an  interesting  discussion,  which 
took  place  in  October,  1814,  when  the  en- 
lightened views  of  the  prince  regent  with  re- 
gard to  the  canse  of  cunstitutionu  freedom  in 
the  states  of  the  confetlcratinn.  wrrc  com!)at- 
ed  by  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  five 
courts.  Bat  the  Prince  de  Metternich,  to  his 
honor  be  it  recorded,  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  rational  liberty,  and  thus  assured  the 
triumph  of  constitutional  principles. 

It  was  the  Prince  de  Hettemtch  who  made 
also  the  iamoos  pnipoiition,  that 

"To  pn^vciit  nrif  stftte  of  the  confederation 
from  cornproiiusiiiir  the  external  safety  of  Ger- 
many, each  state  should  be  compelled  not  to  make 
any  war&re  itself  alooe,  nor  to  take  any  part  in 
such  a  war;  and  not  to  eonchide  anyauianee, 
treaty,  or  convention,  for  the  .service  of  troops, 
without  receiving  the  consent  of  the  confedera- 
tion." 

It  was  the  sameprince,  also,  who  declared 
that,  although,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
states  which  Austria  added  to  those  of  the 
confederation,  she  claimed  the  right  of  two 

votc^,  yet  that  she  voluntarily  offered  to  con- 
tribute a  double  proportion  of  tbe  expense  of 
that  body. 

The  opposition  offered  by  the  court  of  Ba- 
Tariti  to  the  decisions  of  the  German  commit- 
tee was  founded  on  an  idea  that  tbe  ancient 
oonstitntion  of  the  empire  ought  to  be  pre- 
served ;  but  the  Prince  de  Metternich  demon- 
strated on  8e?eral  occasions,  and  especiallj 


on  the  26th  of  October,  1814,  that  such  a 
constitution  was  no  longer  possible  or  appli- 
cable, and  that  tbe  Germans  did  not  wish  to 
found  their  new  instittttioBS  on  the  Iwata  of 
their  old  ones. 

When  the  Prince  de  Wrede  attacked  the 
iudependence  of  the  "free  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Lubec,  and  Bremen,"  and  declared  that  "  Ba- 
varia could  not  recognise  such  a  title,"  it  was 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  who  obaerved, 
"  these  cities  have  been  already  recognised 
as  iree  by  the  alliances  they  have  contracted 
with  foreign  powers,  and  notably  with  Eng- 
land and  France ;  and  that  such  ftcta  OOtMl 
not  be  set  aside."  Yet  this  is  the  man  who 
is  constantly  misrepresented  as  the  enemy  to 
human  liberty. 

When  the  di.«!cus8ion  took  place  between 
the  members  of  the  German  constitution  com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  adiat  aeeurity  sliodd 
be  ^rivcn  to  the  Qermaus,  that  their  individual 
liberty  should  be  respected,  it  wasthePfinoe 
de  Metternich  who  said  that, 

"  AI(hnuLj;li  Austria  wa.--  (juiic  agreed  that  the 
ri^htfi  nl'  sDvercignty  should  be  secured  to  the 
princes  of  Germany,  it  ought  nerertbeleas,  not 
to  be  lost  Bi^lit  of,  that  the  object  tfaejr  had  then 
in  view  was  to  form  a  Germanic  coniedf  ration, 
and  a  great  political  body,  compoeed  of  German 
states ;  and  that  consequeotly,  in  cose  any  at* 
tack  should  be  made  on  the  political  existence  or 
riirhts  of  an  individual,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
tlie  federal  act,  or  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
by  such  act  the  individual  would  be  injured  in 
his  rights  as  a  Qennan  eltiaen,  that  the  eonfede- 
ration  ought  to  have  the  power  of  reniedving 
those  contraventions,  and  that  tlie'  federal  tri- 
bunal should  be  established  to  take  eognizanoe 
of  ?ijc,h  complaints,  nnd  prnviile  remedies  Ar 
ail  violations  orthe  general  coiisiiuition  !" 

Was  this  the  language  of  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  despot  t 

The  jealousy  of  Bararia  and  Wiitanritflty  of 

the  power  and  influence  of  Austria,  soon  man- 
ifested itself  in  tbe  Germanic  constitution 
committee ;  and  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
the  double  votes  claimed  by  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna, but  likewise  on  a  variety  of  other  points, 
the  repreaentattTea  of  the  two  ifHt^nanied 
powers  evioeed  their  want  of  trust  in  the 
Austrian  government.  On  all  these  occasions 
the  Prmce  de  Metternich  spoke  without  re- 
eerre,  acted  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith, 
and  displayed  a  firmness  on  ilir  one  hand,  but 
a  sincerity  on  the  other,  which  secured  for 
him  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  all. 
On  every  occasion  the  .prince  advocated  the 
advantaijes  of  peace,  the  necessity  for  union, 
and  the  duty  of  securing  to  the  people  all  the 
rights  and  advantages  to  which  they  were 
manifestly  entitled  in  the  new  combination. 
In  these  views  the  prince  was  powerfully  aeo- 
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ended  by  an  niifograph  letter  written  to  him 
by  the  Etuperor  Alexander  of  Russia;  in 
mueli  his  majesty  stated,  with  diatinotnesa, 
that  he  fully  coincided  in  the  sentiments  of 
Prince  Metternich,  and  desired  that  )m  views 
of  the  rights  of  the  German  people,  should  be 
carried  into  effect. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ' 
congress  of  Vienna,  the  question  of  "  What 
««s  to  become  of  Pokmdt"  was  felt  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult.  The  project  rela- 
tive to  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of  Po- 
land with  Russia,  as  a  distinct  kingdom,  un- 
der a  viceroy,  was  at  first  concerted  between 
Russia  and  Prussia,  at  the  period  of  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  of  Pans.  This  project, 
hmPBver,  wu  gzeatly  opposed  by  the  Prmce 
de  TaUe7reiMl<   In  did  Russia  and 

Prussia  invoke  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  which  comjpelled  France  to  accede  to 
the  divisioa  which  the  "  allies"  should  agree 
to,  of  the  countries  which  had  been  conquered 
or  ceded.  The  Prince  de  Talleyrand  insist- 
ed, that  by  the  word  "  allies,"  must  be  under* 
stood  the  ift/b/e  of  the  allies,  and  not  this  or 
that  power  ;  and  that  France  would  only  re- ; 
cognise  the  decisions  come  to  by  the  congress 
m  sMsse.  Now,  what  was  the  line  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  Prince  de  Metternich  on  this 
important  occasion?  Did  he  oppose  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand,  and  the  honest  and 
ftic  interpretation  put  upon  the  treaty  in  the 
intprp«t  of  Poland?  By  no  means.  lie  united 
his  voice  with  those  of  France  and  England, 
and  the  Polish  question  was  therefix-e  sub- 
mitted  to  a  new  and  general  discussion.  The 
inconveniences  which  would  have  arisen  from 
the  union  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  under  a 
Russian  viceroy,  were  at  last  admitted,  even 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  private  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander ;  who  did  not  believe 
that  the  aoqoisition  of  Saxony,  and  of  tbe 
countries  between  tbe  Meuse  and  the  Moselle, 
could  balance  the  dangers  to  which  the  incor- 
poration of  Poland  would  expose  his  mon- 
archy. The  Prinoe  de  Talleyrand,  with 
his  consummate  tact  and  Jinesse,  also  hhoT- 
ed  to  prove  to  the  other  powers,  the  great 
erilt  wntch  snu#  arise  from  so  collossal  an  ag- 
grandizement of  Russia ;  and  he  proposed  to 
give  to  the  king  of  Prussia  all  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw, — at  least  to  the  banks  of  the  yistula. 
This  was  generally  fUt  to  be  tbe  best  arrange- 
nwiU,  provided  it  would  be  found  impossible 
to  n-establish  Poland  in  a  manner  useful  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In  the 
whole  of  these  negotiations  the  Prince  de 
Metternich  invariably  leant  to  the  side  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  Poland  had  in  him  a  decided 
and  powerM  friend. 


committee,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  with  regard  to  the  Germanic 
confederation.  The  King  of  Wirtemberg, 
dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  (li.>^p!e-i?e<l  atfiiniiiip  that  the  prop- 
ositions made  by  ins  representatives  were  not 
well  received  by  the  other  membera,  sent,  on 
'  llic  Kith  Nov.  1SI4,  a  writtrn  pmtrst,  in  which 
he  re<|uired  that  the  wliole  of  the  plans  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  with  regard  to  Germany, 
should  be  submitted  to  him  before  he  should 
be  further  required  to  proceed  with  the  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  constitution  of  the  confed- 
eration. This  was  the  beginning  of  %serions 
and  formidable  opposition.  On  the  very  same 
day,  a^so,  a  note  was  delivered  to  the  Prin- 
ces de  Metternich  and  de  Hardenberg,  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  ttcenijf^mu  foreign 
princes  and  free  cities  of  Germany,  in  which 
they  demanded,  williout  delay,  to  be  called 
upon  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  constitution  of  their  common 
country.  This  formidable  list  of  twenty-nine 
was  afterwards  augmented  to  thvty-four  by 
the  signatures  of  five  otimr  courts.  This  was 
'the  beginning  of  a  very  severe  conflict,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which  the  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich displayed  a  firmness,  forbearance,  pa- 
tience, and  energy,  which  confounded  those 
who  were  most  resolute  in  opposing  him. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  energetic  in  his 
complaints.  Tiic  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  was 
decisive  in  his  demand?.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  King  of  Denmark  were  loud  in 
their  remonstrances.  And  a  host  of  very  pet- 
ty states  indeed  joined  in  the  general  "  chari* 
vari  "  against  the  firm  and  unwavering  Prince 
de  Metternich. 

But  how  instructive  and  delightful  it  is  to 
notice  and  record  how  a  giant  man  with  a 
giant  mind  calmly,  deliberately,  and  fearlessly 
proceeded  to  confront  his  opponents  and  to 
defend  his  system.  He  began  with  the  plen- 
ipotentiaries of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg,  and 
six  days  after  the  receipt  of  their  protest,  for- 
warded a  note,  which  destroyed  at  once  the 
Hilso  accusations  which  they,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  had  brought  against  him.  In  that 
admirable  document  tbe  prince  thus  expresses 
his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  '*  object  of  the 
great  alliance  wliich  had  delivered  Europe 
from  an  igaomuuous  yoke,"  as  far  as  relates 
to  Germany.  He  says, "  Uiat  object,  as  re- 
gards Germany,  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Rhenish  confederation,  and  tbe  re^tabliah- 
ment  of  German  liberty  wd  of  the  conetitn- 
tion,  with  some  modiiealiaBs." 

Whilst  constantly  occupied  with  great  ques- 
tions of  principUf  in  the  discussions  which 
took  pkoe  hewne  the  caofrefls  and  in  the  var 
«i«M«ooiiiiitleii,tfae  Pknee  de  Melliniieh, 
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nevertlicless,  found  time  to  attend  to  the  de- 
tails of  each  measure.  It  was  he  who  drew 
up  the  admirBUe  iDBtractioos  to  the  Statisti- 
cal Commission  formed  to  ( ollect  together, 
for  the  information  of  the  cougreas,  all  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  territories  conquer- 
ed by  Napoleon  and  his  allies.  Without  such 
information,  it  was  cinar  that  tho  various  de- 
mands, reclamations,  and  even  positions  of 
those  states,  eould  not  be  understood.  That 
commission  did  well  its  work  ;  but  to  the  sub- 
ject of  these  Reminiscences  were  thejr  indebt- 
ed for  their  plans  and  system. 

One  of  the  first  mett^urrs  w  hich  came  under 
the  rnn'-i(!rr;iti(Mi  of  the  hi<fli  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  eight  powers,  parlies  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  was  oneof  universal  importance  and  phi- 
lanthropy. It  was  in  Jiinuary,  1815,  that  that 
qucFtion  of  the  abolition  of  negro-slavery  and 
the  aiHiitiilation  of  the  slave-trade  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  And  how  did  the  Prince  de  Met- 
temich  conduct  himself  during  that  memora- 
ble debate?  INd  he  oppose  the  cause  of 
emancipation?  Did  he  sanction  the  Inng-cx- 
i.stin^  traffic  in  human  flesh  ?  No.  He  pro-, 
claimed,  in  langnage  worthy  of  the  Christian 
re(M«aentalive  of  a  great  Christian  state,  that 
his  voice  was  for  the  cause  of  himi;niity,  jus- 
tice, and  real  civilization,  llis  was  no  mere 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and 
mercy,  but  he  pleaded  with  elo(|i:«  in  t;  :uid 
authority  for  the  abolition  of  tlie  horrible 
traffic  lu  negro  lilc  and  blood.  Yet  this  is 
the  man  whom  it  has  been  the  habit  of  de- 
mocracy durini:  0  rfy  years  to  represent  as 
an  enemy  to  freedom  and  to  the  human 
race  I 

In  February,  1815,  the  representatives  of 
the  thirty-four  lesser  Clertnan  state-  liecaine 
most  importunate.  They  liad  taken  no  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  German  constitu- 
tion committee,  and  they  apprehended  that 
the  Germanic  confederation  would  be  formed 
without  their  consent.  They  accordingly 
rwtddrcssed  the  Prince  dc  Metternich,  who 
assured  them  that  all  that  had  been  done  by 
the  committee  was  merely  preliminary,  and 
that  when  the  whole  of  their  labors  should  be 
completed,  the  1 1  pre-entatives  of  the  various 
states  of  Germany  would  be  duly  convoked. 
The  Pruiisian  government  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  occupied  in  preparing  two  pro- 
jects ;  the  one,  tiking  it  for  granted  that  the 
confederation  would  be  divided  into  circles, 
and  the  others,  under  the  supposition  that  it 
would  not  so  be  divided.  Prussia  was  in  fa- 
v<Mr  of  the  division  into  circles,  and  yet  Prus- 
sia protested  her  desire  to  see  the  smaller 
States  of  Germany  maintain  their  independ- 
ence, and  not  be  expoaed  to  beoome  aacrifio- 


ed  to  the  ambition  of  the  greater  German 
powers.  The  document  in  which  these  viewa 
and  opinions  are  given  to  the  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich is  one  of  the  ablest  state  documents 
ever  drawn  up  by  any  plenipotentiaries  of 
any  government. 

The  ever-memorable  treaties  of  the  25th 
March,  1H15,  which  were  signed  Ijetvveen 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  aud  Russia, 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  the 
Prince  de  Mt  tteriiich.  Never  were  treaties 
prepared  with  greater  diplomatic  skill,  or 
with  a  more  eulightened  and  philosophical  at> 
tention  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
whole  of  Europe.  They  will  bear  the  clos- 
est investigation,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  studied  will  they  be  round  to  contain  the 
most  eidarged,  noble,  and  powerful  views. 
The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Prus- 
sia now  lies  before  me,  and  I  find  appended 
to  it  the  honored  signatures  of  "  Ilarden- 
berg,"  "  Humboldt,"  and  "  Wellington." 
Those  are  names  which  will  be  immortal  in 
the  page  of  history  when  their  detractors 
shall  be  unknown. 

When  the  treaties  between  the  great  pow« 
ers  had  been  signed,  the  Prince  de  Metter- 
pich  Mt  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  convoke 
the  representatives  of  the  secondary  Ger- 
man states,  in  order  that  they  might  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  those  trea- 
ties, and  consent  to  abide  by  them,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  should  be  invited  to 
offer  their  opinions  relative  totiie  future  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  Germanic  confeder^ 
ation.  Accordingly,  <n\  the  31st  March,  the 
ministers  and  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Ger« 
man  princes  and  of  the  free  towns  and  cities 
assembled.  At  length,  theOp  the  wishes  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  were  gratified  ;  but 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  required  that  the 
five  members  of  the  German  constitutioa 
committee  should  form  part  of  the  general 
committee  of  plenipotentiaries  then  to  be 
named. 

The  ably  concerted  plan  adopted  by  the 
fotir  groat  powers, ^"r>7  to  conchnle  <rf  nernl 
treaties  between  each  other,  and  tiien  to  re- 
quire all  smaller  states  and  powers  to  adhere 
to  their  provisions,  was,  I  believe,  originally 
suggested  by  the  Prince  de  Metternich. 
This  plan  was  wholly  novel,  was  calculated 
to  save  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  prevented 
heart-burning«,  jrnh  nsies,  rivalry,  and  dis- 
content. If  each  of  the  smaller  states  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Europe  had  been  simply  consult- 
ed prior  to  the  great  and  general  treaties' 
being  framed  and  signed,  years  mu«t  have 
been  consumed  simply  in  tiie  consideration 
of  their  objections. 

At  length  was  presented  the  project  of  n 
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pact  of  confederation  of  thr  ?nvorcign  prinrrs 
and  of  the  free  towns  and  cities  of  (jermany. 
It  wns  laid  before  the  congress  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Prussia  in  the  month  of  April, 
1815.  But  although  the  Prussian  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  the  organs  of  the  constitution 
committee,  the  Prinee  de  M etternieh  wis  by 
no  means  foreign  to  the  preparation  of  that 
document.  Nothing  escaped  his  notice,  no- 
thing was  submitted  which  had  not  been 
laid  before  him,  and  whieh  had  m  t  obtained, 
at  leaj=t,  hif  grnera!  approval.  Indeed,  in  his 
capacity  as  president  of  the  congress,  for  be 
was  nothing  less,  every  point  under  discoB- 
sion,  either  special  or  general,  came  before 
hint,  and  to  each  he  gave  bis  best  and  most 
valuable  attention.  So  strong,  also,  was  the 
general  feeling  as  to  his  love  of  truth  and 
justice,  that  when  all  other  attempls  and 
measures  liad  failed,  those  who  thougiit  they 
hnd  voSkrtd  wrongs  whieh  ought  to  be  re> 
dressed,  or  that  they  had  rights  which  were 
kepi  in  abeyance  nt)d  were  likely  to  be  lost, 
were  sure  to  draw  up  llicir  notes,  protests, 
or  memoirs,  and  forward  them  to  him.  All 
of  these  ho  exriniiiied  with  attentive  infrresl. 

The  matchless  tact  of  the  Prince  de  Met- 
temich  can  nerer  be  too  highly  extolled.  On 
rery  many  occasions  in  his  life  has  he  given 
proof  of  this  ;  but  on  none  more  remarkably 
so,  tiian  in  his  negotiations  with  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  smaller  German  states.  On 
the  I2th  April,  IS}.'),  th(ssp  sittings  bcgnn, 
and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  important 
debates  to  which  they  led  have  since  admit- 
ted that  so  conflicting  were  the  iateresH, 
strong  tho  jonlonsies,  and  violent  the  pnssions, 
of  all  parlies  at  that  tune,  that  but  tor  the 
moderation  and  finnneas  of  the  Prince  de 
Mettcrnich,  and  his  consummate  tart,  there 
would  have  been  interminable  and  even  £ub- 
rersive  discuflBions.  The  first  point  he  in- 
sisted on  was  that  the  alliances  formed  by  the 
four  great  powers  should  be  adhered  to,  and 
that  this  adhesion  should  be  given  without 
long  debates  or  unneeessury  delay  - 

"  The  treaties  must  be  aceeiled  to,''  said  th^ 

prince  ;  "  each  power  mu.^^t  plcdt'c  ith^clf  to  pn^r- 
antee  their  execution,  contingent  forces  nuibt  be 
fixed  OD  to  seenre  tiie  fulfilment  of  the  guaran- 
tee, and  special  convrntjnns  nnist  be  eitrtiod  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  those  contingent 
troope.  Three  armies  will  assemble;  one  on 
the  Upper  Rhine,  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince 
de  Snnwarzenberg ;  the  second  on  the  Middle 
Rhine,  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  I3hi- 
cher }  and  the  third  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellhigton.'* 

Here  was  a  plan  the  most  magnificent  and 
TCtmiiittte,  eiqplaiiiedni  a  few  wordi  and  re- 
dueed  to  a  few  linee  of  writiDg. 


47 


From  day  to  day  the  plenipotentiaries  met. 
Prince  de  Metternich  admitted  of  no  delay. 
In  vain  did  some  attempt  to  defeat  his  plan 
by  protests,  memoirs,  and  notes.  The  pro- 
ject of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  of  accession 
Willi  liic  princes  and  free  cities  and  towns  of 
Germany  was  another  of  the  important  la- 
bors of  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  eves, 
litoughts,  mind,  seemed  to  possess  the  attri- 
bute of  ubiquity. 

And  now  the  name  of  Buonaparte  once 
more' resounded  in  the  e-irs  of  Europe.  The 
war  against  the  maji  who  had  torleited  his 
word,  broken  all  his  engagements,  andeeeap- 
ed  from  Elba,  called  into  the  field  the  most 
ardent  spirits  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  clas't?, 
and  Europe  armed  against  the  despot  and  tlic 
usurper. 

In  all  the  arrangements  necessary  to  be 
made  for  that  purpose,  Austria  and  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  decidedly  took  the  lead, 

and  Europe  owes  to  that  distinguished  man, 
simply  for  his  talent,  skill,  judgment,  fi  rc- 
sight,  and  energy  in  this  matter,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  she  will  be  unable  to  repay. 

The  separate  articles  agreed  on  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
on  the  5i6th  April,  1815,  upon  the  exchange 
and  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  the  25th 
March  of  the  same  year,  were  also  partly  the 
work  of  the  subject  cf  this  memoir ;  as  was 
also  the  treaty  of  accession  of  the  37th  April 
!>elwren  the  four  ^Tcnt  powers  just  mentioned 
on  the  one  part,  and  tlic  princes  of  states  and 
free  towns  and  cities  of  Germany  on  the 
other  part. 

The  complaints  of  some  petty  princes  that 
their  rights  were  not  respected,  their  privi- 
leges conceded,  and  their  independence  as- 
sured,  hecnnie,  towards  the  close  of  these 
negotiations,  very  numerous  and  loud.  The 
Prince  de  Metternich  examined  and  con- 
sidered them  ;  but  as  he  was  from  principle 
opposed  to  the  multiplication  of  power,  to 
the  establishment  of  new  governments,  and 
to  the  resuscitation  of  gorernments  which 
had  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  he  s<upplicd 
no  favorable  answer  to  the  various  claimants. 

The  projected  constitution  for  the  Ger- 
manic confederation  was  during  the  whole 
ofthi;<  time  the  subject  of  discussion  and  con- 
sideration, and  on  the  1st  May,  1815,  the 
Prussitti  plenipotentiaries  submitted  to  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  a  new  project,  revised 
and  corrected.  The  prince  at  once  luulcr- 
took  the  task  of  examining  this  document, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  month  presented  a 
proposed  basis  ffir  a  future  constitution. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  18ih  May,  1816, 
and  the  erenta  which  rendered  it  neeeasary, 
for  aooM  time  oeenpied  Uie  mind  of  the 
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prince  ;  but  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  divid- 
ed coodttion  of  the  "  Fatherland,"  uor  was 
he  so  engrossed  by  the  mighty  faets  then 
transpiring  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Germanic  confederation.  The 
preparation  of  the  separate  treaties  to  be 
signed  by  all  the  lesser  powers  of  Europe 
nith  the  four  greater,  also  steadily  proceeded; 
and  ou  the  2«ird  May,  1815,  the  confereoces 
again  commenced  at  Vienna  adatire  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 
These  conferences  were  continued  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  observations  and  objections 
of  every  prince  and  free  town  or  city  were 
heard  arui  examined.  On  the  8th  June, 
1815,  the  memorable  act  by  which  the  fede- 
ral GODStitatton  of  Germany  was  assured  was 
duly  signed,  and  the  act  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  for  settlirifr  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
establishing  it  on  a  permanent  basis  of  order, 
justice,  and  liberty,  as  well  as  of  hereditary 
right,  bears  date  the  following  day. 

The  representatives  of  the  King  of  Wir- 
temberg  gttve  much,  but  fruitless  trouble  to 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  negotiations  relative  to  the 
future  states  of  the  confederation,  the  consti- 
tution of  that  confederation,  and  to  various 
other  questions  of  importance.  The  con- 
duct nf  the  governmeot  and  court  of  Wir- 
tembcrg  Uic  prince  did  not  approve,  and  he 
took  occasion  several  times  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  were  evidently  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  numerous  advantages  secured 
to  Wirtemberg  by  the  treaties  to  which  they 
were  the  last  to  adhere.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  period  for  adhesion  had  ex- 
pired that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Wirtem- 
mvg  yielded ;  but  at  last  they  did  so  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  and  Mettemich  was  victori- 
ous. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  but  difficult 

questions  which  for  a  long  lime  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  prince  related  to  the  boundaries 
which  should  be  assigned  to  Prussia,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  long*propoeed  over- 
throw of  the  kinfrdom  of  Saxony.  The 
prince,  far  from  desiring  to  circumscribe  the 
limits  of  Prussia,  ardently  wished  for  the 
creation  of  a  powerful  and  influential  king- 
dom. Not  only  did  he  assert  the  necessity 
of  this  for  tiie  sake  of  Prussia  and  her  mon- 
arch, hut  likewise  with  regard  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe.  But  to  him  it  ap- 
peared, as  well  as  it  did  to  his  august  master, 
that  no  aet  of  injustice  could  he  UMire  leandal* 
ous,  after  all  the  spoliations  and  aaorifices 
the  King  of  Saxony  had  endured  and  made, 
Uian  to  deprive  him  of  his  lawful  dominions. 
Plan  after  plan  was  drawn  up  at  the  Austrian 
ctaosOM  and  sabnitted  to  tiie  Pniiaan 


plenijK)tentiaries  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
an  act  so  really  felonious ;  and  the  Prince  de 
M^temich  was  at  <moe  so  anxious  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  yet  so  resolved  not  to  be 
any  party  to  an  act  of  spoliation,  that  the  line 
of  conduct  he  liad  topursue  wut^  very  difficult. 

Prussia  remained  for  a  long  time  firm  in 
her  determination  not  to  yield  on  this  point 
to  the  court  of  Austria,  and  she  represented 
that  the  faith  of  treaties  required  that  she 
should  have  as  large  a  territory  as  was  necei^ 
sEiry  to  defend  herself  against  Au.strian  or 
other  aggressors.  The  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich  met  these  ststements  by  statistical 
tables ;  had  accounts  of  the  population  of 
each  province  and  district  collected  and  ar- 
ranged, aiid  demonstrated  by  figures  that  her 
population  was  greater  in  point  of  numbers 
than  it  ever  had  been,  besides  being  made 
up  of  flourishing  and  most  productive  coun-> 
tries.  To  this  mode  of  attack  Prussia  replied 
by  similar  statistical  tables  with  regard  to 
Austria,  and  showed  that  the  court  of  Vienna 
had,  at  any  rate,  nothing  to  complain  of  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  in  her  favor,  and  which  vasdy  increased 
the  population  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  Prince  de  Mettemich  then  suggested  a 
scheme  by  which  the  King  of  Saxony  might 
preserve  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  the  rest 
being  given  to  Prussia.  This  was  one  of 
the  least  able  moves  of  which  the  prince  was 
ever  guilty  ;  and  it  drew  down  upon  him  not 
only  the  retort  of  Prussia  "  that,  as  the  prin" 
dpte  of  not  deprivhif  the  King  of  Saxony  of 
any  part  of  his  dominions  was  now  aban- 
doned, it  was  better  that  he  should  have  a 
powerful  kingdom  assigned  to  him  in  Italy, 
than  one  of  inadequate  dimensions  in  Ger- 
many ;"  whilst  Viscount  Castlercagh,  the 
Prince  de  TalleyraQd,  and  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, alike  M  upon  this  scheme  vrith  all 
their  nerve  and  talent  wholly  to  destroy  it. 
The  correspondence  which  took  place  on 
this  subject  was  most  admirable.  The 
Prince  de  Talleyrand  was  never  more  logical, 
powerful,  and  unnnswerable  than  in  this  ques- 
tibn,  which  he  treated  at  the  same  time  with 
the  playfulness  of  a  wit,  all  the  attitude  and 
manoeuvring  of  an  actor,  all  the  skill  of  a 
diplomatist,  and  yet  all  the  high  and  lofty 
notions  of  a  real  statesman. 

The  Prince  de  Mettemich  rallied  all  his 
energies,  and  did  his  very  best  to  destroy  or 
diminish  the  impression  which  his  deco^- 
duck  system  had  made  on  Europe.  But  m 
vain.  He  attempted  to  show  that  it  was  only 
in  the  event  of  not  being  able  to  settle  the 
matter  in  any  other  way  that  then,  and  then 
only,  it  was  that  he  would  agree  to  the  do- 
nunionB  of  the  King  of  Saxony  beiqg  fMitly 
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given  to  Prussia.  But  was  not  this  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  Pmssia  might  ha?e  her 

own  way,  as  far,  at  Icart,  as  Austria  was  con- 
cerned, provided  she  would  be  obstinately 
resolute  I  And  undoubtedly  it  was  this  that 
emboldened  the  Prussian  plenipotentiaries. 
It  was  not  until  the  voice  of  Eni^rlnnd  was 
heard — England,  generous  and  unscltish — 
England,  dinnterested  and  powerfiil->that 
the  government  of  Berlin  yielded,  and  fin- 
ished by  a  compromise.  Ah  !  to  how  much 
of  hcart-burniugs,  weariness,  aud  suspicion, 
did  this  question  of  the  boundaries  of  Prus- 
connected  as  it  wns  with  tlir  di^snliition 
or  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  ol  »Saxouy, 
give  rise. 

The  Polish  question  gave,  however,  even 
more  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  Prince  do 
Ifeiteruich  than  that  to  which  I  have  jubt 
alloded.  In  the  first  place,  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment liiid  for  a  long  period  of  time  ft'It, 
and  even  expressed,  much  uneasiness  at  the 
territorial  aggrandisement  'of  Russia ;  and 
never  were  tears  better  grounded  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  the  next  phice,  the 
Prince  de  Meitcrnich  was  of  opuiiou  tiiut  the 
constitution  of  an  independent  kingdom  of 
Poland,  under  the  government  of  a  Prussian 
prince,  would  tend  materially  topreserve  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  This  opinion 
was  likewise  held  by  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiary, aii<i  France,  when  consulted,  made  a 
strung  and  most  eloquent  protest  iu  favor  of 
the  nationality  of  P<dand.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  w:i>^,  I  am  convinced,  sincerely 
desirous  for  (he  happiness  of  the  Poles,  but 
he  had  also  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  he  could  not  be  tempted  or  per- 
suaded to  rolinqtiish  it.  Oti  whatever  otlior 
poiot3  he  yielded,  he  would  not  do  so  on  this, 
and  the  "partition  of  Poland"  was  the  result. 

It  is  really  a  very  curious  and  instructive 
task  to  reperuse,  as  I  have  done,  all  the  docu- 
ments and  state  papers  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  Poland.   The  language  of  Great 
Britain  was  protoctive,  maffnanimous,  grand. 
The  tone  of  France  was  enthusiastic.  The 
Prince  de  Metternieh  was  calm  and  dignified, 
hot  most  certainly  favorable,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  Polish  nationality.    Yet  that  very  i 
nationality  perished,  and  Poland  now  only  ' 
exists  in  name.   The  reality  is  destroyed.  < 
Yet  the  proclamation?  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, his  address  to  the  army,  bis  letter  to  i 
the  president  of  the  diet,  his  despatehes  and  i 
those  of  his  mini.Hters,  were  all  po.sitive  and  I 
I  have  no  doubt  sincere,  with  respect  to  the  i 
Poles  pre^rving  their  natiouality,  and  being  I 
pfoCected  by  a  constitution.     I'he  negotia-  i 
tions  relative  to  Poland  terminated  as  did  < 
those  coocerniug  the  kingdom  of  tSaxony,  by  i 


a  compromise  between  the  Great  Powers. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  position  of  France  was 

equivocal,  her  voice  could  not  be  heard  with 
distinctness,  England  was  too  fr-.r  removed 
from  the  spot  to  have  direct  inlluence,  aud 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany  had  been  kept 
iu  the  back-grfMiiul. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  addressed 
the  Polish  army,  he  congratulated  it  that  in 
future  it  would  have  its  own  colors,  fight 
under  its  own  oflicers,  enjoy  its  own  drapcau, 
and  he  no  longer  the  army  of  a  foreign  power. 
That  all  this  at  the  time  it  was  written  was 
believed  and  intended,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  itnd  Prnice  Couslauiine  himself  wa^ 
not4he  less  sincere  when  he  declared  that  Iw 
should  govern  the  Poles  according  to  their 
rif?ht.«,  laws,  and  customs.  I  .shall  not  prose- 
cute the  subjtci  further.  The  readers  of 
Rf.oin'a  are  not  i  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
Pohuid  now.  The  Prince  de  Metternieh 
was  intluenced  iu  his  final  decisions  by  the 
love  of  Austria  for  territorial  aggrandisement. 
The  jealousy  fdt  by  Atntna  of  Russian 
power  and  cxtin^ion  of  possessions  was  no 
secret  at  the  court  ur  in  the  camp  of  tlie  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  the  arrangements  at 
last  concluded  satisfied  neither  England  nor 
France.  But  Russia  pacified  England  by 
promises  of  a  national  Polish  constitution, 
and  France  was  w  holly  unable  to  go  to  war. 
So  Poland  wns  sacrifircd. 

The  conduct  ot  Lord  Castlereagh  during 
the  whole  of  these  transactions  was  entitled 
to  the  highest  prai.'^e.  Ilis  diplomatic  rmtes 
were  those  which  invariably  excited  the  deep- 
est attention,  and  commanded '  the  highest 
respect.  Th^  were  not  only  manly  and  elo- 
quent, but  argumentative  and  unanswerable  ; 
and  it  was  almost  exclusively  owing  to  the 
support  which  his  lordship  gave  by  his  notes 
to  the  vicw.«  of  the  Prince  de  ftlctternich 
relative  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  that  any 
portions  of  the  duchy  were  detached  fromtkie 
future  territories  of  Russia. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  Saxony, 
Lord  Castlereagh  felt  very  strongly  as  to  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty.  Upon  one  occasioii 
he  said  that  although  he  should  experience 
some  pain  in  beholding  so  ancient  a  family 
reduced  by  the  measure^  of  the  incoipora- 
tion  of  Saxony  with  Proasia  to  a  state  or  pro- 
found afHiction  and  sorrow,  yet,  that  if  ever 
a  sovereign  placed  himself  in  a  condition 
which  authorized  the  sacrifice  of  his  interests 

for  the  sake  of  the  future  trnnqnillity  of  Eu- 
rope, that  king  was  the  King  of  Saxony,  who, 
by  his  perpetual  tergiversations,  and  by  being 
not  only  one  of  the  most  devoted,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  favored  of  the  rassals  of  liuo- 
oaparte,  contributed  with  all  his  power,  and 
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also  with  much  zeal,  in  his  double  quality  of 
ehlet  of  the  German  and  chief  of  the  Polish 
states,  to  urge  on  the  usurper  in  his  course 

of  invasion,  even  his  expedititm  into  ihe  very 
heart  of  Kussia.  This  declaratic  n  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  produced  a  profound  impression 
on  the  rrind  of  the  Princo  de  Mctfcrnich,  but 
the  latter  btill  continued  to  struggle,  and 
eventually  with  success,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  kingvlom  of  Saxony.  To  no  man  at 
the  con?ress  of  Vicntui  ditl  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich  ever  defer  witli  so  niucli  real  respect 
and  profound  admiration  as  he  did  to  Lord 
Castlereaph.  For  that  eminent  statesman 
he  invariably  profe!:>sed  to  the  end  of  his  days 
bis  sineerest  homage ;  and  when  his  lord- 
sllip's  tragic  end  was  communicated  to  the 
prince,  he  shed  many  and  bitter  tears.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh  during  the 
whole  of  the  most  important  negotiations  at 
the  congress,  left  nn  impression  upon  all 
minds  which  was  never  obliterated. 

The  Prince  de  Mettemieh  could  not,  how- 
•Tcr,  agree  with  Lord  Castlereagh  with  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  Saxony.  Whilst  liis 
lordship  thought  it  a  niaiier  of  comparative 
indifference  whether  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
should  be  reconstnir-trd,  u  firn  compared  to 
the  vast  importance  of  rendering  Prussia  a 
large,  powerful,  and  independent  kingdom, 
the  Prince  de  Metternieb  thus  wrote  on  the 
same  subject : — 

^  The  reconstradkm  of  the  Prusei  a  n  monaidiy 
has  appeared  so  necessary  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  that  he  adopted  it  as  one  of  the  bases 
of  the  triple  alliance.  Austria  does  not  indulge 
any  feeling  of  jt-alousy  against  PruEsia.  She 
regards  this  jpower,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  ol 
the  mopt  iiRcrul  wriirhtR  in  tlir  b;^l;inrR  of  the 
force*  of  Eurone.  Ol"  iill  tlie  jiowcrt?  ol'  Europe 
it  is  the  one  which  has  niost  m  conformity  with 
Austria.  Placed  like  herself  between  the  grand 
empires  of  the  East  and  the  West,  Prussia  and 
Austria  conijilelo  their  pysti-me  of  rcepcclive 
defence.  United,  these  two  monarchies  lorm  an 
faisarmonntable  barrier  against  the  enterprlecs 
of  any  conqueror  who  mny  afrnin,  pcrhnpr,  smnc 
day  occupy  the  tiirone  ol  France  or  thatof  Kvis- 
sia.  Hoth  being  Oerman  powers,  they  will  find 
in  their  nationu  connection  a  reciprocal  influ- 
ence in  the  German  federation,  which  influence 
will  be  favorable  to  the  caupc  of  peace. 

"  Every  thing  ought  then  to  tend  to  unite 
flicee  courts;  and  most  afflicting  would  it  be  1o 
see  thoFC  powers  which  are  most  directly  rnnnl 
on  to  cenitiit  tlie  peace  of  Europe,  cngagt.d  in 
Tain  and  injurious  discnssiond.  Gennany  should 
ccmstitute  herself  a  political  corps,  the  frontier 
between  the  great  powers  ought  not  to  remain 
undecided;  in  one  word,  the  union  of  Austria 
and  of  Prussia  ought  to  be  perfect  in  order  that 
the  great  work  may  be  consummated.  It  is  a 
tneasurc  calculated  to  prevent  this  union  or  to 
delay  its  accomplishment,  as  well  as  an  insur- 
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mouniable  obstacle  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
iederation  act,  that  we  condemn  ihe  entire  incor- 
poration of  Snxony  with  Prussia,  and  not  nt  all 
on  the  ground  that  by  it  ilie  dominions  ol*  Prus- 
sia wouiil  be  augmented.  The  incorporation  of 
the  whole  of  Saxony  with  Prussia  ie  an  obstacle 
to  our  union,  because  the  princif  les  of  the  em- 
peror, the  cioFCf^f  fnrni'y  ties,  mid  all  our  rela- 
iion«>liips  of  n*  igiihortiood  and  of  frontiers  are 
opposed  to  the  measure.  It  al>o  presents  aiio- 
iher  obstacle  not  less  difficult  to  sui mount  with 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  aflairs  of  Ger- 
many, becauFe  the  princij  al  jowrrs  liavt  de- 
clared that  Uicy  would  not  join  the  federal  act 
if  so  menacing  a  basis  to  their  own  personal 
security  as  stairs  f^lioold  be  ai^njMf d  would 
be  the  incorporation  of  the  poMcrlul  Gernioo 
states,  eflccu>d  by  one  of  ihe  powers  called  on 
to  protect  the  comnutn  country/' 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  occupied  with 
two  great  points:  the  first  was,  to  prevent, 
by  all  means,  and  nt  all  risks,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw 
into  Russia ;  and  the  second  was  to  prerenc 
the  incorporation  of  the  tthole  of  Saxouy  into 
Prussia.  The  plan  of  Austria  was  success- 
ful— but  thanks  to  whom?  most  assuredly  to 
nunc  other  than  the  Prince  de  Metternich. 

The  adtnissinn  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
as  a  member  of  the  Polish  and  Saxon  Com- 
inittee  of  the  Congress,  was  due  to  the  reite- 
rated declarations  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
the  Prince  de  Metternjch,  that  such  a  mea- 
sure was  only  just  and  wise.  It  was  then 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  proposed,  1st. 
To  deliver  to  .Austria  half  of  the  property  of 
the  celebrated  salt  springs  and  works  of  Wie- 
liska,  as  well  as  the  district  of  Tama  pol,  d&o. 
2d.  To  deliver  up  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  to  the  crurt  (  f  Rerlin.  '.?<!.  To  ren- 
der the  cities  of  Cracow  and  of  Thorn  free. 
And,  4th.  That  the  rest  of  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  should  devolve  to  the  crown  of  Rus- 
sia as  an  united  state,  to  which  the  sovereign 
of  the  empire  reserved  himself  the  right  of 
giving  a  national  constitution,  such  as  be 
should  judge  suitable. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  interceded  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  with  the  King 
ofPiussia,  in  the  Ftb  article  of  this  mcrrcra- 
ble  project,  in  behalf  of  their  Polish  pubjects, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fcr  them  pn  vin- 
caal  institutions,  which  shculd  be  of  a  nature 
to  respect  their  nationality,  and  which  would 
give  them  some  part  in  the  administration  uf 
the  country.  How  siiigulsr  sre  these  fiicls  I 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  promised  sconstitu- 
tion  to  Poland,  pleaded  with  Prus.<»ia  and  with 
Austria  fbr  Isrge  and  liberal  provincial  insti- 
lotiom  for  tiie  Poles  who  were  subieoto  of 
thoKe  powers ;  and  did  not  even  propose  to 
hold  Poland  other  than  as  an  independent 
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kingdom,  to  which  was  guaranteed  all  it' 
nationality,  but  of  which  the  Emperor  wa.- 
simply  the  protector. 
Whtt»  then,  hare  been  the  events,  whai 

the  changes  in  feeling,  in  conviction,  whai 
the  differeDces  of  opinion,  what  the  facts  and 
eirenmstanees,  what  the  chain  of  arguments, 
which  together  should  have  led  to  so  great 
an  alteration  ns  that  we  now  behold  fJetween 
Poland  as  she  was  to  have  been,  and  Poland 
as  she  ist  When  the  Grand  Dnke  Con- 
Ftnntino,  on  the  llth  Novenihrr,  18|4, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said  to 
the  Poles,  "The  Emperor,  your  powerful 
|iffOteetor»  calls  upon  jou  !  R  e-nssemble 
ynnr«p!vcs  riround  your  standards!  Let  your 
arms  prepare  themselves  for  the  defence  of 
yoar  country,  for  the  prescrration  of  your 
political  cxislcnrr!"  The  Poles  cried, 
"  Long  live  the  Emperor  !"  and  the  Count 
de  Nesselrode  declared  that  eight  millions  of 
Poles  were  resolved  to  defend  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country.  When  such  facts,  niul 
when  such  declarations,  arecompared  with  tiie 
events  which  have  transpired  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
secret  history  of  the  relation  of  the  Polos  to 
Russia,  and  of  Russia  to  Poland,  has  yet  to 
be  written.  The  promises  of  1814  were 
made  in  sincerity ;  why  have  they  not  been 
accomplished  in  a  period  of  thirty  years  t 

The  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pavs 
Bas  was  another  of  those  subjects  to  which 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  devoted  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind.  LordCastlereagh,  with  hi.- 
usual  discernment  and  skill,  saw  from  the  first 
the  importance  of  this  mcrisnrc,  and  hasten- 
ed, on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  to  give  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  bis  smcerity  and  his  dis- 
interestedness, by  pfacinff  such  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  the  power  of  the  king  of  the  Pays 
Batf  as  were  desirable  for  him  to  possess. 
At  the  Congress  some  attempts  were  made 
to  pxrite  Prince  de  Metternich  to  heltevo, 
and  to  act  upon  that  belief,  that  the  real  aniai- 
gamation  of  Holland  and  of  Belgium  was  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  difTorence  of  their 
interests,  and  ofiheir  religious  opinions.  But 
on  one  of  those  occasions,  the  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  interest?  oftwn  unit' d  mnntries should  be 
the  same,  provided  they  did  not  oppose  and  in- 
jare  each  other.  "  The  speculating  genius  ol 
the  Dutch,"  he  said,  "  will  gfve  a  prompt  circu- 
lation to  the  riches  of  the  soil  of  Belgium, 
and  these  will  require  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  a  participation  in  the  commerce 
with  the  colonies.  Toleration,"  he  also  o!)- 
sened,  "  will  bring  about  the  support  and 
strengthening  of  the  Christian  faitn.  That 
vbicb  waato  be  teediotbeaiztceiithiaBot 


to  be  apprehended  ill  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  new  order  of  thinj's  'U  ilie  I*;i\s!!hs  will 
ilso  be  founded  on  u  a  ;ti(  ual  reprc-;ciitali(>Q, 
lo  which  many  of  its  ptovinces  h»ve  been  for 
a  IriijT  time  accusti  it  rd.  ul.ich  r..Mi(it 
produce  any  great  ct  iijiiiotu  n  unu'iig  two 
people  e(|iially  calm  by  nature,  and  who,  al* 
though  possessing  unqueitirnsibly  diUVrent 
habits,  have  an  iduit;ly  v  iirnl  jirlmipUs.'* 
Such  sciitinienti>  :is  tiie.*-e  a|  peured  .••u  philo 
sophical,  as  well  as  t>o  nnlural  and  reasona- 
ble, that  it  w.is  <  Illy  lu  (  es.'^;  ry  to  M;;ti'  si. cm 
to  secure  their  truiii  ph;  and  nitln  ugh  the 
Prince  de  Metiernich  was  justly  lo«  ked  up 
to  as  the  great  dtt<  ii(!cr  at  the  c<  nfrress  of 
the  priiK'ifilcs  ;  »"(  <j_v.  ;is  <  f  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  still  i>e  did  n<<t  hei>itate, 
fully  and  heartily,  to  cim^ent  to  the  union  of 
Catholic  Belgium  witli  Pp  te^tant  Holland, 
under  the  dominirn  «  f  a  Protcytant  dynasty! 

Alas !  that  events  sh<  uld  since  bare  de> 
monstrated  that  the  -p  r  t  of  intolerance  in 
tho  R(imis!i  Church  .-t:li  t^urvives,  and  tlint 
the  Prince  de  MeHennch  she  uld  have  c<  n- 
founded  the  eessaiif^n  of  persecutifm  iii^elf 
with  the  dostriicti"  ii  i' :  !u  y^r  >;/ /yrA  <  ii  w  liich 
it  is  founded.  The  Idiu  r  icinauK d.  -nA  liiat 
spirit  it  was  which  in  thiJO  drov«;  iroin  the 
throne  of  the  Pays  Ba.H  o!ie  of  the  wisest  and 
best  of  kings. 

In  the  negotiations  which  tcf>k  place  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  relative  to  the  slave- 
trade  trralios,  the  PriiM  flo  Mftteri;icli  was 
njiplird  to  by  the  couri.s  of  Spain  atui  i'«  rtu- 
j  i^  ii  to  ttppose  the  meafiuree  pr«  p<  sod  by  tho 
Dulte  of  Welliiigtc  II  The  Spam  h  ;  !e»tpo- 
lentiary,  Salvadi^r,  s.  ui_'li?  f«;  rci.tlcr  li'  iiin- 
sures  for  the  abi  htu  ii  of  (he  i-la\c-tr.-idi-  un- 
availing, by  demanding  that  it  should  be  de- 
clared that  each  .ycvcrnmcnt  should  itself 
judge  what  \vas  the  siiii  ihle  opcch  for  put- 
ting such  law  or  tr<  iiy  xul"  efiect.  And  the 
Portuguese  representative, Palmella,  adopted 
the  same  line  of  rirL'nntniit ,  ;  nd  made  the 
same  objection,  appt  almg  to  ihc  Prince  dc 
Metternich,  as  the  representative  of  Catltnitc 
states  and  of  Catlr  lie  interests,  to  sup[)ort 
them  in  their  opp  ;  i'i'  n.  Riit  vain  \v<  rc 
their  hopes.  Thi^  Pri:H:o  t](!  M>nLriiich 
joined  henrtily  in  tl.':  ii>easures  pointed  out 
by  the  Duke  of  WmIm:-?.  n,  uhu  h,ul  ilu  n 
taken  the  place  of  i.ord  Castierc'^gh  at  the 
cimgress.  The  Prince,  on  one  eccasion,  ex- 
pressed himself  so  di'  -Mlr  nv  t  i  P  In^ell  i  in 
fivor  of  British  vieuv,  t!i  jt  it  is  s.iul,  ns  he 
left  the  Austrian  dij  m  tn.-i,  he  rai>cd  hib 
shoulders  and  excl  timed,  "It  is  useless, 
when  the  rotirt  of  Vit  iina  is  I.heral." 

But  1  roudl  hasten  1 1  conclude  the  ^r:^t 
portion  of  my  "  Remint!<renccs  of  the  Prince 
de  Uetiemick/'  and  I  cannot  do  so  better 
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than  by  supplying  the  readers  of  Regina 
with  nn  interesting  conversation  which  took 
place  at  the  period  of  the  congress  between 
thr  priiH^e  and  nn  Engli-^h  (lontlenian,  on  the 
all-unportaut  and  interesting  topic  of  the 
form  of  government,  under  wbicli  the  people 
of  a  country  arc  like  ly  to  enjoy  the  most  of 
happiness  and  comfort. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  easy  con- 
dition, the  tranquillity  and  the  absence  of 
poverty,  and  tlif  gpnerally  afflurnt  state  of 
the  Austrian  population.  The  English  gen- 
tleman admitted  this. 

Prince  MettrrnicJt  said — "  You  have  been 
in  Hungary  :  there  they  have  a  legislature 
witli  a  ^rst  and  second  chamber.  Does  it 
clothe,  feed,  or  protect  the  people  ?  Is  agrir 
cuhure  in  the  same  improved  5t;itc  ?  Are 
manufactures  in  as  thriving  a  condition  as  in 
Austria  and  Bohemia!  both  of  which  vou 
have  also  travelled  over." 

77ir  Ktifflish  GinfJrman  admitted  "that 
Hungary  with  the  most  abundant  natural  re- 
sources, had  the  most  wretched  populace, 
that  her  agriculture  was  in  a  rude  state,  and 
as  for  manufactures,  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist;  and,  further, that  to  the 
legislature  of  Hungary  all  these  evils  might 
be  Rttrihuted." 

J*riiirc  Mtttrrnich. — "  I  am  liaj'py  to  he 
these  admissions." 

The  English  Gcnth  rnan. — "  Yes  ;  but  the 
legislative  constitution  of  Hungary  is  not  a 
constitution  constructed  according  to  British 
ideas.  It  is  a  legislature  which  protects  the 
nobility  in  all  their  privileges,  that  free?  tlicrii 
from  taxation,  Iroui  liabilities  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  from  arrest,  and  from  all 
compulsory  service.  Of  the  cloven  milions 
of  inhabitants,  ten  are  in  no  w  ay  protected 
by  that  constitution ;  while  they  endure  all 
the  public  burdens,  and  all  the  tyranny  of 

their  Inrd«." 

•  l*riHce  Mcttcrnich. — "  Among  us,  in  Aus- 
tria, oor  policy  is  to  extend  all  possible  ma> 

fprifl/ happinrs';  In  tl)o  whole  pnpulation,  to 
leave  them  nothing  to  desire  in  that  way,  to 
administer  the  laws  patriarchally,  to  prevent 
their  tranquillity  from  being  disturbed,  and  to 
maintain  the  national  happiness  as  it  at  pres- 
ent exists.  Is  it  not  delightful  to  see  those 
people  looking  so  contented,"  continued  be, 
turning  round  to  the  next  windf  .',,-,  nnd  point- 
ing to  the  groups  walking  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Volksgarten  Immediately  before  his  pal- 
ace ;  "  so  much  in  the  possession  of  what 
rnakes  them  comfortable,  so  well  fed,  so  well 
clad,  so  quiet,  and  so  religiously  observant  of 
orderY  If  they  are  injured  in  their  persons, 
or  in  their  property,  they  have  inuiiediate 
and  uneipeasive  redress  before  our  tribunals ; 
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and  in  that  respect  neither  I  nor  any  noble- 
man in  the  land  has  the  smallest  advantage 
over  a  peasant.  Nor  have  we  every  small 
branch  of  the  provincial  adniinistratii.n,  as  in 
France,  centralized  in  the  capital.  The  people 
have  their  municipal  privileges,  and  they  exer- 
cisc  tlicni  withoutour  interference.  We  never, 
in  fact,  interfere,  except  complaints  are  made 
to  us  against  the  injuf^tice  of  those  in  ollicc." 

Part  II. 

The  part  which  England  took  in  the  long 
and  might  struggle  against  the  despotism  of 
democracy,  the  etforls  of  ambition,  the  inju^ 
tice  and  oppression  of  France  to\\  arris  many 
lands  and  people,  the  iniquitous  tyranny  of 
Napdeon  Buonaparte  and  his  satellites  aud 
slaves  ;  and  the  sacrifices  that  same  England 
made  in  behalf  of  true  freedom  and  Euro- 
pean order,  peace,  and  justice,  have  not  been 
brought  sufficiently  before  the  minds  of  our 
yonng  men  now  advancing  from  riirlitcen  to 
thirty.  They  have  heard  of  a  national  debt 
of  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling ; 
but  they  have  also  '*  heard  tliat  the  sum  was 
expended  in  unjust  and  unnecessary  wars." 
M  any  of  them — tens  of  thousands — have  not 
been  undeoeived;  and  so  lie  vm^t  has  ol>> 
laincd  a  very  general  circulation.  They  have 
heard  of  a  Holy  Alliance,  and  have  been 
told  that  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  joined  "  the  Despots  of  the 
North"  to  make  w  ar  on  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  Tens  of  thousands  of  our  healthy 
and  stalwart  young  men  believe  this, — for 
no  one  has  s«t  about  yroving  to  them  the 
contrary ;  and  so  ue  sboond  has  obtained 
currency.  They  have  been  told,  that  Ruo- 
napartc  was  a  deliverer ;  that  he  had  sublime 
notions  of  government;  ihat  he  wished  to 
emancipate  the  world  ;  and  that  he  carried 
on  single-handed  a  mighty  war  against  armed 
sovereigns,  in  order  eventually  to  establish  the 
independence  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
N'ow,  if  pfipular  liooks  had  been  written 
lu  profusion,  aud  circulated  cheaply  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies,  giving  to  the 
young  men  of  our  epoch  facts,  documents,  on- 
deniable  events,  all  showing  the  contrary,  li» 
THIRD  wuuid  not  now  be  believed  in  as  it  is 
by  those  who  are  soon  about  to  become  the 
fathcr.s  of  the  next  neneration.  Thc.«e  same 
young  men  have  heard  that  England  would 
have  Men  richer,  happier,  and  more  respectp 
ed,  provided  she  had  remained  neutral  froa 
the  very  commencement,  in  the  long  Euro- 
pean struggle  of  which  1  write,  and  that  our 
manufacturers  would  not  now  be  ettruggling 
with  closed  markets  and  against  high  protect- 
1  mg  duties  levied  by  foreign  governments  on 
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Enirlisli  produce  ;  and  that  oar  garners  would 
have  been  full,  and  our  provisions  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  our  poor  well  employed,  and 
our  laboring  classes  at  ease  and  happy,  if  we 
had  not  eng-ifjed  in  that  "  lonw  and  ruinous 
war."  And  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble, 
nay,  the  pleware,  to  show  to  them,  that  hot 
for  thf  coiiiliict  England  then  pursued  we 
should  have  had  no  manufacturers  at  all, — 
no  allies,  no  government,  or  at  least  no  inde- 
pendent one  ;  and  that  the  Gaul  would  hftve 
printed  the  mark  of  his  iron  hoof  on  our  soil, 
and  would  have  subjected  our  necks  to  his 
iron  yoke.  Thas  lib  foorts  has  been  pro- 
pagated, and  the  history  of  England,  from 
1793  to  1*^15,  has  been  read  backwards,  or 
topsy-turvy,  by  our  now  youths  of  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Now,  although  ignorance  is  at  all  times  an 
evil,  and  though  it  were  well  worth  while  to 
take  all  the  pains  I  would  hare  public  writers 
and  public  lecturers  take,  simply  to  convince 
these  our  young  men  that  they  are  most  of 
them  holding  very  erroneous  opinions  with 
r^ard  to  wnat  I  shall  call  the  war  of  Euro- 
pean liberty  atul  in<!fpondence  against 
France  and  despotic  democracy,  from  1793 
to  1815, — yet  there  are  other  reasons  why  I 
BOW  call  on  public  writers  and  public  lectu- 
rers to  tnke  up  this  rnpitnl  and  momentous 
subject,  and  those  reasons  1  shall  state  as 
firflows:  1.  Ignorance  is  hereditary,  and  the 
next  jienerritioti  tnav  recetvp  frrmi  this  the  er- 
roneous  opinions  now  generally  entertained 
fay  oar  youths  of  from  eighteen  to  tweoty-B  ve. 
3.  This  ignorance  leads  to  dissatisfaction, 
— to  the  diminishing  the  love  of  country — 
to  the  gradual  extermination  of  patriot- 
ism,— to  indifference  to  the  great  and  glo> 
rions  actions  of  our  noltic  and  true  patriots, 

^  a  preference  of  the  chivalry  or  the  re- 
nown OT  the  </reat  men  of  Other  eonntries  to 
those  of  our  own, — to  a  continued  want  of 
tinderstandiiiii  of  f >rfi<_rM  events  as  they  now 
arise, — to  constant  surprise  at  facts  which 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  antecedent 

events,  and  to  a  want  nf  cnnfirlonre  in  thr 
government  of  our  own  country,  and  a  want 
of  gratitude  to  the  living,  or  to  the  memories 
of  the  departed  great  men  who,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  ^nved  this  country  durin;T  a 
period  of  twenty  years  from  rebellion,  starva- 
tion, invasion,  bankruptcy,  and  rain.  3.  This 
ignorance  is  often  the  prelude  to  di^nfTection. 
"  The  government  has  done  nothing  for  mc," 
eries  a  nroad-ehouldered  man  of  twenty-two ; 
•then  why  should  I  do  any  ihinij,  or  care 
any  thing,  for  the  government?"  Ignorant 
creature  !  Why,  if  you  knew  the  real  nature 
of  tbieoonlest  in  which  England  was  engaged 
iroai  1798  to  1815,  yon  would  know  that  to 


the  governments  of  that  epoch  you  are  in- 
debted for  the  fact  of  our  national,  independ- 
ent, and  unenslaved  condition.  The  armies  of 
the  Fn  nrli  usurper  entered  nearly  every  pal- 
ace but  that  of  St.  James's;  dostroyed  fens  of 
thousands  of  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  of  all 
countries,  sare  those  <n  England ;  carried  fam- 
ine, rapine,  and  desolation,  into  all  lands,  but 
into  our  own  well-defended  shores;  and  that 
the  word  "  Londres"  is  not  inscribed  on  the 
Barridre  de  I'Etoile,  at  Paris,  on  which  are 
irrriven  the  rmmesof  all  the  capitals  into  which 
French  armies  entered,  is,  under  Providence, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  firm  resolution  of  George 
III.  and  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the 
stern,  vigorous,  decisive  policy  of  the  gor- 
ernmeuts  of  those  momentous  times. 

It  has  not  been  sofficiently  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  who  have  grown 
up  since  Iblo,  that  the  conflict  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  engaged  was  on  the  side 
of  true  liberty,  and  against  Gallic  despo- 
tism There  has  been  a  far  too  general 
mixing  up  in  their  minds  of  things  essential- 
ly different.  They  have  been  taught  to 
think  with  enthnsinsm  df  n  certnin  revolution 
of  1788,  and  have  vugue  and  confused  no- 
tions of  Europe  arming  against  French  liber* 
ties.  The  name  of  Napoleon  has  been  sur- 
rounded bv  a  sort  of  halo  ;  an<l  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  lr»st  with  them  much  of  the  popu- 
larity he  acquired  by  bis  works  of  imi^ina- 
tioij,  beniipe  of  Buonaparte  he  spoke  with 
fearlessness  and  truth.  Even  English  writers 
andleet^trers  hare  sought  to  tarnish  the  fame 
and  glory  of  our  heroes  of  Waterloo  by  mis* 
representing  the  farts  of  the  battle,  <ir  by  as- 
cribing to  Prussia  and  to  Marshal  Bluciier 
honors  which  were  not  exclusively  their  due. 
But  above  and  before  all  thincjs,  the  young 
men  born  since  IHlo  have  not  been  taught, 
othey  ought  to  have  been,  thatwefonght  for 
the  independence  of  nations  ;  that  we  were 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty;  that  the 
revolution  of  1788  became  degraded  by  the 
butcheries  of  1793,  and  by  the  ir<m  dsspotism 
nf  imperial  usurpation.  Great  Britain  and 
lier  .lilies  did  not  seek  to  enslave  Europe,  but 
to  guard  her  freedom  and  defend  her  people 
from  tyranny.  Ifthe  youn;;  men  of  this  gen- 
eration had  been  well-instructed,  they  would 
have  known  that  there  is  not  a  single  coun- 
ttf  in  Europe  in  which  the  conflict  was  not 
sustained,  and  that  the  vripsnls  of  the  French 
republic,  or  of  the  French  Empire,  were  com- 
pelled to  lend  their  aid,  frequently  against 
their  evident  and  palpaUe  interests,  to  crush 
their  own  rising  hopes,  and  fasten  chains 
round  their  own  necks.  They  would  be  able 
to  take  the  map  of  Eiitope,  and,  commenc- 
ing with  Norway,  and  terminating  with  Con- 
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stautinople,  they  would  point  at  muitiludin- 
ous  spots  over  all  the  Eurcipean  continent, 

and  siy,  "  T  icre  wis  f)U^hi  a  inemor.ible 
b  iitic  r>r  ihii  iiidi'peudetice  of  thu  mon- 
archy ;"  and  "  there  for  the  liberties  of  thnt 
free  city,  or  of  that  republic:"  and  "there 
for  th3  herediliry  riixlits  privileges  of 

tli.it  vvh  >le  district  of  lauuiU  iiueers;"  and 
"  there  for  the  rights  of  the  locil  govern- 
ment of  th  It  town  and  "  there  for  the  iii- 
diipciidcut  existence  of  l!iit  people;"  and,  in 
f<tct,  they  would  tiad  ih  tt  not  merely  did  we 
fight  and  raJlj  ngtin^it  Frcach  usurp-iiion 
afid  r');ir|-iest,  bill  we  hke.vise  fou^'ht  and 
rallicil  for  the  cause  of  the  independence  of 
eac!)  people,  and  for  their  sepnratc  enjoyment 
of  such  lorms  of  govern;nent  as  thev  respect- 
ively approved.  Wo  did  nut  dfhl  to  prop  i- 
gandizc  monarchical  principles ;  we  did  noi 
ngbt  to  introduce  one  ftrin  of  [rovemment 
amongst  all  n  itions  ;  wo  Jid  nut  \\rh\  even  to 
maintiin  the  status  quo,  however  desirable  it 
inij;ht  generally  be,  when  there  was  an  evi- 
dent repugnance  to  ii :  ari  l  the  history  of 
ne  irly  every  stn  dier  st  ue  in  F' irope  dui  in^ 
the  period  to  waich  I  ailatlc  .I'ouudantly  con- 
firms my  observations. 

It  would  b:;  an  iiUcrestinT  and  invaluable 
task  for  a  man  well  verso  i  in  the  history  of 
Europe  during  the  last  fil'iy  vcirs.  to  write  a 

popular  account  of  the  truly  p  yput  ir  policy  of 
our  governments  durin:;  ih  ii  lime.  It  should, 
if  ri^^htly  written,  be  mixed  up  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  muliiplied  attacks  made  by  wh  it 
arc;  filscly  c  illed  liberal  goverutnents  upon 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  independence  of 
peoples  and  states  daring  that  epoch.  It 
should  be  shawn,  as  it  could  be,  tli  it  govern- 
ments ri'prcMPritin'if  thp  ii-^olvc-;  to  be  of  ;m 
cmincipiim^f  and  liberahzinij  character,  had 
m  ide  the  most  daring  attacks  on  the  national 
indepcodence  of  st  U':'s;  aa  l  th  u  to  tlie  Con- 
servative principle  the  Prussi  ins,  the  whole 
of  the  smaller  st-ites  of  German  V,  Holland,  the 
lesser  northern  powers,  the  Swiss,  the  Sp  m- 
ish,  and  the  Porlii^;iifse,  are  itidebted  for  ail 
the  national  institiiti'>ns  they  continue  to  pos- 
sess. Whether  those  institutions  are  monar> 
chical  in  the  most  ab-  ilnto  sense,  or  repnhli- 
caa  in  their  largest  accept  itioii,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  qtieAtion.  If  tho  pt  > 
pie  of  a  conntry  love  the  unity  and  atrciirrth 
of  an  absolute  monarchv,  thev  are  as  much  op- 
pressed by  liivinT  what  is  termed  among  us 
a  liberal  and  oontttiMtional  monarchy  forced 
upon  ihrm,  as  the  Swiss  would  be  opprt  ssi^  ! 
by  becomin:;  the  slaves  of  a  French  usurper. 

But,  besides  all  this,  the  youn;;  men  who 
have  been  bom  since  ISI.I  hive  not  had  in- 
stilled into  their  minds,  and  brought  to  their 
inmost  hearts,  as  ou^ht  to  have  becu  done. 
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the  wonderful  exploits  of  our  army  and  our 
navy,  and  the  prodigies  of  valor  which  they 

performed.  In  the  cottages  of  France  I  have 
observed  some  thousand  of  times,  whether  oo 
the  Jura,  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyrenees, — wheth- 
er in  the  cold  districts  of  Picardy  and  the 
Pas-de-(>alais,  or  in  the  luxurious  climate  of 
the  south, — iu  tine,  every  where  throughout 
that  country,  smalt  pictures  hanging  here  and 
there  perpetuating  the  memoriei^  ofLjrtat  l);it- 
tlcs  and  of  distinguiiihed  heroes.  Even  trav- 
ellers who  visit  these  spots  and  that  people, 
!"  come  unavoidably  interested  in  the  little 
pictures,  and  through  them  iti  the  events  they 
record.  But  the  Euttlishmau  forgets,  from 
the  absence  of  similar  pictures  at  £>me,  that 
lie  has  far  greater  causes  for  pride  and  satis- 
fiction  than  any  Frenchman  possesses ;  and 
unconsciously  he  joins  in  the  praise  of  Napo- 
leon, as  "  the  "  hero  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. The  waste  of  human  life,  and  the  slani^h- 
ter  of  defenceless  victims,  to  ^ratily  his  Uiirst 
for  blood,  his  vengeance,  or  hn  love  of  con- 
quest, are  forgotten.  It  is  forgotten,  too,  and 
often  not  known,  that  Buon.Tpurte  hated  lib- 
erty, abhorred  moderate  and  constitutional 
governments,  and  knew.no  law  but  his  OWD 
will, — that  will  being  alone  subject  tohi.sovvn 
restless  desire  and  thirst  fur  conquest.  Now, 
if  our  young  men  born  since  1815  had  been 
'.veil  instructed  in  the  history  of  every  vvar 
from  1793  to  thnt  epoch,  they  would  have 
sympathized  witii  Bntisii  governments  during 
that  period,  rejoiced  at  British  anccesses,  de- 
li^'hted  at  French  and  at  democratic  defeat, 
and  would  have  had  ail  tlicir  sympathies  eik- 
listed  not  for  Napoleon  and  the  French,  loff 
the  French  revoluticm  and  the  aggressions  il 
nnde  on  all  indepeiulenl  territories  and  peo- 
ple, but  would  have  been,  as  tliey  must  be 
brought  to  become,  deeply  interested  in  the. 
•^trcriiitli  and  staliilitv  of  all  Conserviitive  gov- 
ernments ^  since  they  would  have  known  and 
felt  that  to  such  governments  are  they  indebfc* 
ed  for  all  their  liberties. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  was  one  oft  hose 
men  who  rightly  estimated  and  judged  bciore- 
band  the  character  and  results  of  the  French 
revolution  :  and  he  was  not  mistaken  in  any 
«)('  hi^  anticipations.  He  was  and  is  one  who 
h  IS  justly  and  fnlly  comprehended  the  events 
of  the  last  fifly  years,  lie  was  not  deceived 
by  the  fiir  and  .specious  promises  of  the  French 
republican  commissioners  at  Rastadt.  As 
early  as  that  epoch  he  examined  and  judged 
the  republic  and  its  agents  He  was  not  de- 
ceived by  the  civility,  intimidated  by  the 
threats,  or  cajoled  by  the  false  promises,  of 
the  representative  of  the  French  repuhiio.  In 
politeness,  indeed,  he  allowed  none  to  surpass 
him  i  but  when  tlie  real  question  came  to  be 
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£8cassed,  whether  Frraoe  should  or  should 
not  dictttte  to  Germany  and  to  Europe  ^he 
terms  both  of  territory  and  of  peace,  thenttie 
prince  demonstrated  bjr  bis  eomommtte  tact 
and  skill,  lint  he  had  a  perfect  insight  into 
the  secret  iuleutions  of  "  liberal "  and  demo- 
erttie  Frnnoe.  And  the  prince  has  constant* 
iy  kept  before  the  eyes,  aol  onlf  of  the  Aus- 
tri?in,  hat  of  t!ie  Gpnnin  people  generally, 
what  was  the  real  character  of  the  contest  in 
which  tbej  were,  and  had  been  engaged. 
The  Germans  know  to  a  man  that  they  foiit/ht 
for  liberiy,  and  that  the  governments,  called 
despotic,  defended  and  protected  the  people 
against  conquest  and  oppression.  The  young 
nieii  <>f  n^rmany  born  since  1815  are  far  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  are  our  young  men  of 
feaglaod  of  the  aame  period  with  the  history 
of  events  from  1793  to  1915.  Mmy  of  the 
Qerin  in  youth,  indeed,  have  chimerical  aotiuas 
and  absnrd  and  preposterous  ideas  on  the 
right  of  government  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
are  esseiitiallv  anti-French;  know  well  to 
what  a  de^ritdcd  state  French  piiwer  had  re- 
ddoed  their  fathers,  and  are  prepared  to  de- 
f.fid  "the  Rhine"  as  the  boundary  thny  will 
not  relin<|uish.  The  prince  de  Aletternich 
is  one  of  the  great  tnen  to  whom  Germmy  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  in  the  minds  of 
her  prevent  youth  of  the  lending  events  of  the 
war  of  independence,  and  for  the  training 
Aef  hare  received  at  all  the  anirersities  in 
the  love  ofGerm  in  union  un\  German  ii  itiiui- 
ality.  And  those  youth  know  right  well  that 
to  English  blood,  treasure,  and  bravery,  are 
they  indebted,  worked  upon  and  brought  into 
play  as  they  were  by  British  Conservative 
governments,  for  those,  independent  constitu- 
tions, and  for  those  national  German  institn- 
tlii-is  they  now  enj  >y.  Thus,  whether  we  look 
at  Prince  de  Metternich  at  Vienna,  or  exam- 
ine him  at  Ristadt,  we  shall  find  him  invaria- 
Ujr  and  esscntiilly  German;  but  German, 
fieverthclf-i^,  with  jrreat  !»y'^t<^Ti'«  of  Fiirnpean 
improvement  and  happiness  in  his  mind,  siill 
enbjeeted  to  the  invariable  and  eternal  prin- 
ciples c»f  law,  justice,  and  order. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  is  a  great  advo- 
cate  for  nntionnfit if ,  and,  moreover,  for  that 
fbding  of  nntionn'iii/  for  which  I  hare  been 
conteiidinT  in  tlie  itilrodnctory  ob'^ervations 
to  this  article.  He  loves  to  sec  each  nation 
with  its  own  edors,  langu  i^e,  .systems  of  edu- 
cation, national  games,  m  irkeis,  costnines. 
customs,  and  prc»vincial  rights  ami  privileges. 
He  loves  to  see  a  deep  affjciion  for  these  ex- 
isting in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  lores 
to  see  the  f lirs  and  f  tn-;— the  ijreat  assem- 
blages for  business  and  amusement  90  well 
known  to  Germany — because  these  are  not 
l^tical,  but  aocial  and  nationat  Now,  it  is 


preciself  thci  same  sort  of  feeling  with  regard 
to  Germany,  as  "  united  and  confederate  Ger- 
many,"  that  he  has  inculcated  and  encourag- 
ed since  1816;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  prin- 
cipally, tint  there  now  so  much  more  of 
that  nationality  in  Germany  than  there  was 
from  17d3  to  1815.  Into  whatever  part  of 
Germany  you  now  travel  you  will  find  the  in- 
habitants of  each  state  essentially  belonging 
in  h^rt  to  that  state.  The  Bavarian  is  es- 
sentially Bavarian;  the  Wnrlembergians  are 
essentially  Wurtembergians ;  the  Hessians, 
Hessians;  the  Hanoverians,  Hanoverians; 
and  so  on ;  because,  in  proportion  as  the  real 
character  of  the  war  from  1793  to  1815  is 
known  in  Germany  by  the  young  men  of  from 
1815  to  1H44,  in  the  same  proportion  is  there 
a  deep  horror  of  all  foreign  intervention,  and 
especially  of  French  infltunn-e.  Tn  Germany, 
too,  they  have  their  cheap  popular  prints  and 
painted  pictures  of  their  battles,  their  heroes, 
and  their  princes ;  and  this  noble  and  benefit 
cidi  sentiment  of  nationality  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase. 

I  shoald  like,  then,  to  see  all  the  walls  of 

our  cottriires  and  r'.rrii-hoii''-e«,  and  all  our 
workshops  and  manufactories  in  which  ma.ss- 
es  of  men,  women,  and  children,  are  congre- 
gated together,  covered  with  pictures  of  a 
character  to  popularize  the  events  from 
to  La  15,  to  depict  the  noble  battles  for 
the  independence  of  nations  as  against  revolu- 
tion, and  against  the  dcsp'ttisin  of  (Irmorr.Trv, 
111  which  we  were  engaged,  and  in  which  we 
con(|nere<l,  and  to  contain  at  the  foot  of  each, 
brief  and  correct  statements  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  piirh  battles,  as  favorable  to  tlio  inde- 
pendence of  nations.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
portraits  of  all  our  illustrious  generals  and 

adniiralp.  and  other  officers  ntid  even  sub-olTi- 
cers,  made  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  with 
brief  records  of  their  noble  and  daring  deeds 
of  national  and  patriotic  courage.  I  should 
like  to  see  at  our  public  prhools  the  portraits 
and  busts  of  the  great  men  who  aided  in  the 
mighty  struggle  of  life  and  death  from  179S 
to  1815,  in  fivor  of  the  independr  ik  e  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  people.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  whole  history  of  the  Spanish  war  of 
independence  depicted  in  popular  pictures 
with  popular  ex|>Ianation3,  identifying  our 
own  great  British  heroes  with  the  astonishing 
battles  of  that  period.  There  has  been  for 
some  time  past  a  scries  of  efforts  going  on  to 
detach  English  hearts  from  the  English  land. 
Some  have  labored  to  convince  the  English 
young  men  that  they  would  be  much  happier 
abroad.  Others  have  cndr-nvored  to  r.onvince 
them  that  our  rich  tine  land  is  not  rich  or  fine 
enough  to  supply  them  with  food.  The  Ami* 
Coro^aw-League  has  aooght  to  poison  their 
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minds  ngainst  all  the  farmers,  land-owners, 
and  gentry  of  the  land.  Whilst  the  federal 
and  dis>inlvin:j  f'lctinri  in  Ireland  has  lioi^tfn! 
the  standard  uf  Imtrcd  to  the  Saxons,  and,  ui 
too  many  instances,  the  Saxon  young  men 
have  applauded  the  very  system  which  would 
at  once  ruin  and  condemn  themselves.  Now 
all  this  should  be  met  by  a  rally  fur  modern 
history  in  a  cheap,  true,  natimial,  and  popular 
form.  We  do  not  want  oiir  roita^rn  wallg  and 
our  cottage  chimney-shelves  covered  with  por- 
traits of  O'Connell  or  with  busts  of  Buona- 
parte, Iiut  with  portraits  of  the  men  and  with 
the  l)ust.s  of  the  heroes  who,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  Mecured  not  only  our  own  country 
firom  invasion  and  conquest,  but  ail  Europe 
from  dependence  and  subjeottoii  to  the  Gallic 
yoke. 

Tu  popularize  Conserratiim  is  our  duty  ; 
and  those  who  neglect  so  to  do,  do  not  follow 
as  they  ought  the  noble  example  set  them  by 
Prince  de  Metternich  and  the  Germans.  This 
has  been  the  constant  rule  ofthat  great  man's 
life,  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  the  Germans 
the  value  of  their  own  institutions,  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  them,  the  neeemity 
for  iiiiioti,  patriotism,  and  nationality,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Germans  above  and  before  all 
things  to  love  their  fatherland,  iiii^  political 
eonduct  has  been  in  perfect  conformity  with 
his  personal  views  and  doctrines;  and  if  we 
now  for  awhile  contemplate  him  at  the  Con- 
ekBSS  OP  Rastadt  we  shall  see  him  zealons- 
iy  combating  with  Gallic  ambition,  and  op- 
posinf^  all  that  could  interfere  with  (ierman 
nationality. 

The  official  correi^pondence  between  His 
Exrrliency  Count  de  .Metternich  (he  wns  not 
then  prince),  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  deputies  of  the  French  re- 
public, the  citizens  Trielhard,  Bonnier,  Ro- 
borjot,  and  Jean  do  Rry,  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary assembled  at  Rastadt  fur  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  a  peace  between  those  powers, 
contninini^  the  wlmlo  of  tlif  state  papof^  frtim 
the  commencement  of  the  negotiation  in  De- 
cember 1797  to  April  1799,  the  period  of  its 
dissolution,  I  have  considered  with  attention 
and  interest  They  .show,  on  the  pnrt  of  the 
prince,  that  deep  distrust  in  French  p<jlicy 
and  promises,  which  the  history  of  that  peri- 
od  fully  warranted.  Thcv  -Imw  a  rmiviction 
in  the  mind  of  that  great  statesman  that 
France  timed  at  despotism,  not  liberty ;  at 
conquest,  not  emancipation ;  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  nationality  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
both  of  Germany  and  other  states,  the  which 
destruction  was  essential  to  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  design  of  territorial  ajrrrrandizement 
on  the  part  of  the  republic.  Whilst  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  knew  that  her  only  chance 
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of  escape  was  to  rally  the  French  round  a 
natiimal  cause,  and  cause  them  to  feel,  righU 
ly  or  wrongly,  that  thrv  were  enirajTcd  in  a 
national  conte.st,  that  same  government  sought 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  nationality  in  the 
minds  of  other  peopb,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  French  rule  and  de-Hp»)tic  domination. 

The  Congress  of  Rastadt  was  opened  on 
the  17th  Janasry,  1798,  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

"The  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  French 
republic  having  sent  Citizen  Bertoillot,  sccretnry 
In  the  minister  Trt  illiiird,  Ui  <  'ount  Mettrrnich 
to  desire  him  to  hx  an  hour  when  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  wait  upon  them  to  be  inform- 
i-d  of  ;i  ]>ropn.-=ition  which  tlif  y  \vi'r<»  chartrcd  to 
make  on  the  part  of  their  goveniment,  rephcd  to 
this  mes.vage  timt  he  regarded  the  ezebange  oT 
tlie  copies  of  their  respective  full  powers  at  the 
place  of  Ids  residence  as  the  first  act  of  official 
conf»  n'nrc  ;  and  that,  therelDrf.  lie  fIiouKI  not 
hesitate  to  repair  io  his  turn  to  the  residence 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  therepublir,  to  hear 
what  lliey  Ii.kI  to  propose  to  hitii.  and  for  that 
purpose  lie  named  the  hour  of  twelve  on  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  but  that  he  expected  that  those 
reciprocal  aflrnlinns  and  formalities  would 
observed  throughout  the  course  of  tliis  nego- 
tiation ns  had  hitherto  been  the  aeCQBtomed 
practice  on  similar  occasions. 

<*  Connt  Metternich  accordingly  went  at  the 

appointed  hour  to  Jhe  residence  tif  the  (^itizrn 
Treilliard,  as  the  -enior  in  point  of  age  of  Uie 
ministers  of  the  n  j  uhlir.  where  he  found  also 
the  Citizen  Bonnier.  Tlic  former  oftheni  intro- 
duced the  conversation  by  observing  that  the  di- 
rectorial minister  of  Mentz  having  acquainted 
them  that  the  full  and  unlimited  powers  of  the 
empire  had  been  increased  by  the  depntatton, 
and  the  exchange  of  legalized  copies  having  l>een 
also  elfected  in  the  usual  fonng,  they  were  au- 
tliorized  to  proiiosc  the  first  basis  of  a  pacifica- 
tion. Citizen  Treilliard  then  enlarged  '  on  tlie 
justice  of  the  cause  of  France  ;'  and  having  sta- 
ted as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  a  war  had 
been  proposed  by  the  German  empire  which  had 
cost  the  French  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  he 
proceeded  to  represent  tlial  his  government  had 
an  incontestable  right  to  an  iiidemnincation  ibr 
all  the  sacrifices  wliich  it  had  made;  and  that, 
in  oonipliance  with  its  principlen  of  !n\  :il'v  and 
ivj.-liec.  whose  object  was  to  lerniiiiale  tiic  <  ul;ini- 
ities  of  war,  and  to  e.stablish  peace  on  the  most 
solid  foundation,  he  proposea  for  the  first  basis 
that  ^course  of  the  Rhine  ifujuld  be  aeknov' 
ledged  as  a  Ixntiulan/. 

"  Count  Metternich  answered,  that  he  had  also 
been  informed  ol  the  arrival  ofthe  unlimited  pow- 
erf!  for  the  (lejuilatiori  ofthe  empire;  that  the 
proceeding  of  ilie  tlirectoria!  minister  of  Mentz 
in  regard  to  the  ministers  ofthe  French  republic, 
liad  been  adopted  with  his  knowledge  and  ap- 
probation as  minister  plenipotentiary  ofthe?  chief 
ofthe  empire.  That  tlie  first  ol>,-larli'  helng  re- 
moved, he  saw  with  pteanure  lliat  noLliing  pre- 
vented an  immediate  commencement  of  the  ne- 
irotiatinn^  ;  :ni  i  that  the  despatch  with  which 
hia  imperial  iiiujeety  as  chief  of  the  empire  and 
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the  state*  had  removed  every  difficulty,  evident- 
W  proved  his  sincere  desire  to  concur  in  what- 
crer  might  produce  a  prompt  and  complete  pa- 
cillcation.  Count  Metternjch  added  that  he 
could  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  rcifrnitinrr 
the  protest  he  ha<l  already  made  in  writing  on 
flie  ferm  of  the  full  powers  of  the  ministers  of 
the  republic,  which  were  not  regular,  since  they 
contained  the  appointment  lo  negotiate,  but  not 
tooonelttde  and  sign;  which  had  bet  n  the  con- 
stant usage  in  all  diplomatic  conferences,  tiiat 
the  ratification  of  their  powers  was  essentiiilly 
nccci*sary  under  these  circumsUuicrK;  and  tliat 
betideait  wasofmomeDt  to  establish  between 
the  contracting  powers  a  perftet  reeiproeity  in 
^1  the  uf^nal  formalities. 

"Tiie  minister  Treilhard  answered  tliathe  had 
imnieiiiately  transmitted  to  the  directory  the  note 
he  had  received  from  the  Count  Mctternich  on 
the  (subject  which  had  been  mentioned,  that  the 
director)'  acknowledged  its  justice,  and  had  or- 
dered them  to  declare  that  they  were  willing  to 
•Ind  other  powers  in  the  form  required  if  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  empire  slionld  inKist  upon 
It.    At  the  sai'no  time  Citizen  Trciiluird  suggest- 
ed that  there  was  no  necessity  for  suspending 
the  neirotiationa  till  the  arrival  of  these  new 
powers,  since  those  with  which  they  were  al 
ready  investeil  \vor<-  fully  sufTicient  to  qualify 
them  to  negotiate.  Count  Melternich  acquiesced 
in  diis  proposition;  and  that  point  being  settled, 
he  entraaed  thai  as  to  the  principal  Dhiccl  oftheir 
interview  he  would  instantly  iraiiPiini  to  the  de- 
potation  of  the  empire  the  proposition  which  the 
ministers  plen^)oienliary  of  the  republic  had 
made,  and  would  with  equal  readiness  inform 
them  of  the  refiilt  of  its  delibcratiorir-  wlicn  tliey 
^uld  have  received  the  sanction  of  his  impen 
at  majesty'.  Citiien  Treilhard  aUo  notified  that 
he  should  acquaint  the  dirertori  i!  miniBter  at 
l^nlz  and  the  other  deputies  with  ilie  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  made  on  the  part  of  the  direc- 
tory.   Count  Mctternich  thought  it  bis  duty  to 
observe  to  iiim  ih.it  he  might  do  as  he  pleased, 
)iat,atthe  same  time,  wovild  not  di.s-rinb!i'  his 
oMinloa  that  audi  a  proceeding  was  unconstitu 
tfmaland  would  produce  no  effect  whatever. 
Citizen  Tredhard  expreseedhls  Furprise.  nn. I  in- 
stantly observed,  that  according  to  tliia  pnticiple 
the  minister  of  the  empire  possessed  ihe  power 
of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  negotiation 
Count  Mettcrnich  answered  in  the  affirmative  ; 
ftt the  siiuK' time  he  urged  how  improbable  it 
was  that  ihe  minister  of  the  empire  should  take 
any  measnres  to  perplex  or  put  a  stop  la  tiie  ne- 
goti;\tions  :  hf^.  however,  thou<;Ht  proper  to  ndd 
that  he  should  in  no  instance  depart  from  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  emjiire.  Count 
Metlernicli  ilid  not  think  it  prudent  to  enter  on  a 
discussion  of  the  ("Jcrmatiic  laws,  but  confined 
himself  etitirclv  t.t  tlic  point-;  al-i-  nly  nr'nri 
The  French  minister  making  no  reply,  the  re  i 
of  the  conversation  tnmednpon  difleremeubjccifl 
At  length  Count  Metiernich  retired  perfccth 
aatisfied  with  the  personal  demeanor  of  tlie 
Franch  mioistan  towards  him." 

Imporunt  as  the  Coogrett  of  RasUdt 

might  be,  nnd  momentoufl  as  were  the  issues 
of  "it  on  the  fate  of  Europe,  1  cannot  in  this 


place  preteikcl  to  fblknr  from  day  to  day  the 
proceedingB  of  the  rival  diplomatists.  France, 
in  the  persons  of  Treilhard,  Bonnier,  and 
Jean  de  Bry,  had  sent  forth  no  common  men ; 
and  Metternioh  stood  alone  in  the  lists 
against  them  ;  yet  in  every  instance  he  bore 
himself  with  a  dignity,  firmness,  and  good 
breeding,  which  gave  manrclloaa  strength  to 
his  arguments. 

Both  parties  played  their  deepest  and  best 
game.    Both  parlies  affected  the  most  pK^ 
found  respeet  for,  and  confidence  in,  eaeh 
other.     Botli  pnrtirs  observed,  to  the  very 
letter,  all  the  minutiae  of  forms,  [^litenesa, 
ceremonies,  and  civility.  Birth  parties  songlit 
for  delay.  Both  parties  evaded  the  great  and 
vital  questions,  and  endeavored  to  surround, 
or  to  bury,  the  leading  points  with  a  vast 
arooont  of  TerWage,  so  that  delay  succeeded 
to  delay,  until  new  events  arrived,  winch 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  rendered 
new  debates  and  new  decisions  indispensablo. 
The  Count  de  Metterniefa  had,  on  the  whole, 
the  better  of  the  argument.    He  appeared 
sometimes  to  yield  a  point  of  some  value,  but 
he  was  sure,  m  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  re- 
gain his  ground,  and  carry  war  into  the 
enemy's  positions.     The  French  republican 
deputies  were  sometimes  carried  away  by 
their  enthusiasm  fof  their  home  government 
and  revolutionary  cnise.     The  Count  de 
Metternich  was  unintiuenced  by  passion,  but 
pursued,  notsdessly  and  without  emotion,  his 
diplomatic   career.      Notliinir  escnjied  his 
notice.     If  the  French  deputies  omitted  any 
formality,  he  was  the  first  to  remind  them  of 
the  omission.    If  they  forgot  to  reply  to  any 
point  reserved,  or  to  any  note  which  ought  to 
have  been  answered,  he  never  failed  to  tell 
them  of  their  omission.   He  was  a  sort  ti 
register  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
the  principle  under  discussion,  so  that  the 
representatiTCS  of  the  French  republic  never 
"  stole  a  inarch"  on  the  diplomatist  of  the 
Germanic  empire.     And  yet  the  ministers 
selected  to  represent  that  republic  were  by 
no  means  inferior  men,  or  men  of  semnd- 
rate  powers  ;  and,  besides  which,  their  attea* 
tion  was  almost  invariably  directed  to  seek* 
ing  to  inveigle  or  alarm  him.     T  know  very 
well  th  It  the  enemies  of  the  Count  de  Met- 
ternich have  delighted  to  depreciate  his 
efforts,  and  to  represent  him  as  unsueeessflrf 
at  the  Congress  at  Rastadt.     I  know  they 
have  said  that  he  yielded  point  by  point,  as 
the  French  deputies  became  increasingly  de- 
cided and  pertinacious,  and  that  he  had  welk 
nigh  coded  all,  when  the  Congress  was  termi- 


nated, and  war  put  an  end  to  firuitless  nego- 
tiauons.   To  this  view  of  the  subieet  1  mo* 
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decidedly  objpct.  The  Count  had  to  gain 
time.  lie  did  not  believe  in  peace,  though 
be  negotiated  for  it,  and  the  time  ao  eni]>loy- 
ed  w:i!?  employed  well. 

But  it  is  time  to  take  a  geaeral  view  uf  tite 
life  of  the  Prince  de  Metteroich,  end  to 
eximiae  him  in  his  pritate,  as  well  as  in  his 
public  career. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  Prince  dc 
Metternich  over  the  royal  family  of  Ansfiria 
is  one  of  those  subjects  to  which  that  states- 
man never  refera,  and  which  he  much  dis- 
likes to  hear  conversed  about.  The  faet  is, 
that  Francis  II.  was,  personally,  so  omnip- 
otent in  Austria,  th:it  "  ri'^ht  "  whs  whnt 
pleased  the  empcrur,  t.  e.  liis  will  ;  and 
"  wron^,"  what  displeased  him.  It  is  very 
far,  indeed,  from  true,  that  the  monarch  and 
his  prime  minister  always  thouffht  alike ;  but 
ttie  latter  knew  iHien  to  yield,  and  never 
allowed  the  emperor  to  feel  that  any  other 
will  really  governed  but  his  own.  The  Em- 
peror Francis  admired  the  integrity,  open- 
ness, and  consistency  of  the  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich's  character  ;  and  would  latiirh  vrry 
heartily  when  told  that  the  English  prints 
sometimes  called  him  a  Jesuit  The  prince, 
in  his  torn,  smiled  at  the  eccentricities  of  his 
aovereign,  and  enjoyed  the  old-fashioned 
green  caleche  of  his  royal  master,  with  his 
simple  pair  of  horses :  the  emperor  dressed 
in  a  brown,  shabby  cabotte,  with  a  corres- 
ponding hat ;  thus  riding  along  like  an  old 
retired  merchant,  nodding,  here  and  there, 
right  and  left,  most  friendly  as  he  passed 
along.  "In  spite  of  all  that  easy  exterior," 
remarked  the  Prince  de  Metternich  to  an 
English  fi^tleman,  who  was  walking  with 
hirn  as  his  rnajosty  passed,  "  the  emperor  is 
not  less  an  emperor ;  his  will  is  law  in  this 
country,  and  the  people  love  to  have  it  so." 
Of  his  brothers,  the  emperor  was  most  at- 
tached to  the  Vice-King  of  Italy;  of  the 
Prince  Charles  he  was  said  to  be  jealous, 
Prince  John  was  too  learned  Ibr  him,  and 
the  Palatine  too  impetuous.  When  thr  latter 
requested  the  emperor's  permission  to  marry 
for  the  third  time,  the  emperor  replied, 
"  You  may  take  her ;  but  I  shall  myself  pray 
for  her  lon-j  lif(^  for  I  presume  yoa  would 
next  marry  a  Jewess." 

The  emperor  was  attached  to  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  for  very  many  reasons  ;  but, 
unquestionably,  one  was  the  similarity  of  the 
hours,  tastes,  and  mode  of  life  of  his  minister 
to  his  own.  The  emperor  rose  early;  so  did 
the  prince  his  minister.  The  emperor  took 
breakfast  an  hour  afterwards ;  so  did  thr 
prince.  Then  the  emperor  transacted  public 
business,  or  gave  audiences,  and  the  prince 
was  always  at  his  post.    At  two  the  emperor 


took  a  ride ;  so  often  did  the  prince.  At 
four  bis  majesty  dined  off  five  dishes,  witii  a 
dessert,  and  the  prince  was  not  less  moderate 
itiMiis  fare.  The  pmprror's  cotistaiit  !)cvpr  \2^e 
was  water ;  so  was  that  of  the  prince.  The 
emperor  quaflfod  a  glass  or  two  of  tokay ;  the 
prince  enjoyed  the  same  nectar.  After  din- 
ner, indeed,  the  occupations  of  the  monarch 
and  the  prince  were  dissimilar ;  since  the 
former  amused  himself  with  his  plants  and 
his  conservatory,  whilst  tho  prince  was  gen- 
erally engaged  with  the  all iirs  of  the  state. 
The  emperor,  after  he  had  enjoyed  his  plants 
and  bis  garden,  took  coffee  at  six,  the  tUh 
press  presiding  at  the  coffee-table ;  and  music 
and  singing,  the  emperor  playing  the  violin, 
succeeded. 

Altlinii^h  thn  rc'i^rn  nfFranri^  TI.  cniltraced 
at  once  the  most  turbulent  and  ihv  most  tran- 
quil in  the  history  of  Europe,  yet  the  piiysical, 
anitnal,  material  praeperily  and  happiness  of 
his  subjects  never  ceased  to  occupy  his  mind. 
On  thismiahty  question,  ihePrincede  Metter- 
nich and  his  royal  master  were  entirely  agreed. 
Thus  thn  archdtjkr^s  of  the  cnij^rror  were  all 
instructed  in  some  mechanical  occupation  or 
pursuit ;  they  were  carpenters,  cabinetHuak- 
ers,  weavers,  and  so  forth.  The  emperor  al- 
ways maintained  that  they  should  be  prepared 
to  labor  for  themselves  with  their  own  hands, 
and  should,  likewise,  identify  themselves  with 
their  subjects,  so  that  they  might  enter  into 
their  complaints,  know  their  occupations, 
and  understand  fully  their  physical  condition. 

"  You  talk  of  your  constitutional  govern- 
ments," said  the  Prince  de  Mrttprmch  on 
one  occasion  when  in  England,  and  of  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  crown  and 
the  pca'^  itit.  But  I  sec  not  those  relations. 
Where  are  they  to  be  found  1  On  the  con- 
trary, in  monarchical  Austria  the  emperor  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  people,  and  the 
archdukes  as  fellow-laborers,  mechnnics,  and 
compaffnons."  And  this  observation  is  so 
true,  that,  in  Anstria,  the  archdukes  are 
I'  >()ked  to  as  the  patrons  and  encouragers  of 
industry. 

The  Emperor  Francis,  like  the  Prince  de 
Metternich,  was  very  much  attached  to  the 

young  Dtiko  of  Keiclistadt,  the  son  of  Napo 
leon  Buonaparte.  On  all  occasions  the 
prince  displayed  towards  that  unfortunate 
youth  all  the  respect  and  consideration  to 
which  he  was  entitled  as  the  son  of  an  Aus- 
trian archduchess;  and  whenever  any  step 
was  required  to  be  taken  to  contribute  tO  the 
Duke  (!<•  Rptnhstadt's  happiness,  the  emperor 
was  instantly  seconded  by  the  prince.  This 
was  not  simply  from  obedience  to  the  monarch, 
but  from  the  Prince  de  Metlrniirli's  avowed 
,  feeling  of  afiection  and  sympathy  I'ui  the  duke. 
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There  is  a  story  told  of  the  Kmppror  Fran- 
cis 11.  which  I  believe  lo  be  perfectly  true, 
■nd  which  fulif  corroborates  Prince  Metter* 
nich's  description  of  the  parental  character 
of  that  monarch's  government.  During  the 
period  that  the  cholera  decimated  its  victim> 
at  Vienna,  the  emperor  walked  in  the  streets. 
At  an  obscure  p'>rtinn  of  the  city  he  met  a 
funeral,  it  was  evidently  that  of  a  poor  and 
wretched  being.  There  were  no  frienda  to 
surround  the  bier,  and  the  piuper'a  fonera) 
was  conducted  with  rapidity  and  inconsiiier- 
ation.  "Halt!"  cried  the  emperor;  1 
shall  follow  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to 
the  irrave."  "  He  was  only  an  obscure  per- 
son," was  the  reply,  "  and  he  has  died  of 
the  ehelera."  "  Nerer  mind  that,**  retorted 
the mooareh, "  he  wa.s  one  of  my  childnii,— 
for  are  you  not  al!  my  cliildren?"  ami  tlie 
emperor  followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of 
the  ofaecurest  of  hb  subjects. 

Xapolcon,  in  his  insolence  nnd  pride, 
dared  to  call  the  emperor  a  "viaueanacht ;" 
and  Talleyrand  repeated,  in  the  hearing  of 
Maria  Louisa,  this  daring  piece  of  imperti- 
nence. "  Mnit  ^nnarhr  ?"  askod  the  arcli- 
ducbeas,  "what  does  that  mean,  prince  1" 
Talleyrand,  who  beliered  that  the  use  of 
Words  uTis  to  conceal  ideas  and  thoughts,  rr- 
plied,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  wit, 
"  It  means— -oh !  it  means — a  reneiable  sage, 
mndaine,  that's  all." 

The  Frince  de  Melternich  speaks  of  Frnn- 
cis  11.  with  gratitude,  respect,  and  affection, 
fiat  he  has  now  another  master.  The  pres- 
ent emperor,  when  hereditary  prince,  wa^ 
accused  of  "  Liberalism  "  This  was  not 
wholly  an  unjust  charge ;  but  if  the  term  had 
been  changed  for  that  of  "  leaningtopopuhir 
views  and  rights  in  an  absolute  monarchy," 
it  would  have  been  fairer.  On  bia  majesty's 
aeceasiott,  however,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Prince  de  Mettcrnich,  full  of  expressions  of 
confidence  in  his  views,  admiration  of  liis 
talents  and  character,  and  of  his  desire  that 
Austria  should  continue  to  benefit  by  his  ex- 
perience and  wisdom.  Upon  one  point,  how- 
ever, it  is  known  that  the  present  emperor 
and  the  prince  diflTer ;  it  is  oo  that  of  the 
reception  of  provincial  deputations.  The 
former  is  against,  tlie  latter  is  in  favor  of 
their  reception.  But  ou  this  point  the  em- 
peror has  his  own  will,  and  the  Hungarian 
deputation  he  would  not  receive.  This  is  a 
new,  or  comparatively  new,  feature  in  the 
government  of  the  subjects  of  Austria,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  one  of  a  paternal  character 
It  is  possible  that  the  emperor  may,  ere  \ou(t, 
see  good  reasons  for  changing  his  decision. 

After  the  Prince  de  Hetternich,  for  whom 
his  aajestj  eBtemins  nnbovnded  coofidenee 
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and  rei/ird,  tlif  emperor  is  most  attached  to 
Count  Kollowrat,  and  to  Prince  Palfy.  The 
Count  entertains  some  liberal  sentiments,  but 

loves  tranquillity,  recommends  peace,  and 
;tdvocates  the  status  quo.  Such  sentiments 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  of  the 
emper«)r. 

The  Prince  de  Mettcrnich  has  been  styled 
by  those  who  know  him  not,  "  Prince  Abso> 
lute."  This  is  true  neither  of  his  public  nor 
of  his  private  life.  In  public  life  he  has  fixed 
principle.^,  undoubtedly  ;  but  when,  in  IbUO, 
It  depended  ou  him  to  involve  Europe  in  war 
<w  peace,  for  the  cause  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  wis  tlic  prince 
who  said,  *'  We  must  hiive  peace."  In  pri« 
▼ale  life  the  manners  and  onduct  of  the 
prince  are  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
the  word  "absohite"  is  intended  to  iirply  ; 
and  his  suavity,  blaudness,  and  amiability, 
cannot  be  eieelled. 

But  though  the  prince  does  not  merit  the 
title  of  "  prince  absolute,"  he  has,  undoubtp 
edly,  a  great  arersioo  to  those  who  accuse 
liim  of  being  so,  vis.  to  the  prrpagandists  of 
Kiirope.  The  prince  told  a  story  himself  at 
a  dinner-table  at  which  Mrs.  TroUope  was 
present,  whieh  is  decidedly  worth  repesting* 
At  the  time  All  P;trh'i  f\.rrr isrd  bis  power 
against  the  sukun,  Prince  iMeiiernich  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  requested 
that  the  prince  would  imme<li:itely  despatch 
to  biiii  "  a  ronsfitiit ion-maker,"  he  was  de- 
sirous of  ruling  the  country  he  was  about  to 
conquer  after  the  most  approved  European 
model.  "  Now,  as  we  happened,"  remarked 
the  Prince  de  Metternich,  "  to  be  on  the 
most  amicable  footing  with  the  sultan  whom 
it  was  Ali  Pacha's  purpose  to  dethrone,  I  was 
obliged  to  decline  the  patrooage  he  SO  politely 
offered  me." 

In  private  society  the  Prince  de  Metternich 
is  not  merely  looke<l  up  to  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  his  day,  but  he  is  regarded  with 
much  ulTection  by  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  him.  Ilis  conversation  is  animated, 
philosophicrd,  ntid  uttractivo.  attach- 
ment to  friends  is  shown  l>y  acts  as  welt  as  by 
words.  He  has  not,  perhaps,  a persmtal^w^ 
my  in  the  world.  He  has  political  antago- 
nists, who  either  do  not  understand,  or  else 
cordiuily  ii.iie  his  doctrines  and  his  system; 
but  personal  enemies  he  has  none.  Amongst 
the  enbijbtrned  and  upper  clnssr?  in  Austria 
there  are  many  who  think  that  the  Tyroiese 
are  ruled  badly,  and  that  Austrian  policy  in 
Italy  is  unwise ;  but  yet  these  all  think  the 
Prince  de  Mettornicli  to  be  a  most  admirable 
rind  venerable  man.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  re- 
gard him  Hs  "  the  "  obstacle  lo  the  progress 
of  liberal  ideas  at  the  Austrian  Court,  but  in 
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this  I  believe  firmly  tlioy  am  mistaken. 
The  present  emperor  is  as  satisfied  that  an 
absolute  monarchy  is  indispensable  to  the 
physical  and  material  happiness  of  all  his  sub- 
jects as  is  the  priuce  his  councillor. 

"  Though  there  are  several  points  of  Prince 
de  Mettcrnich's  policy  that  I  think  I  should 
not  adopt  if  I  were  the  first  minister  of  the  em- 
pire," said  a  distinguished  Austrian, "  there  is 
no  point  of  hiscmoief  that  does  not  command 


my  highest  esteem.  I  am  persuaded  that  if, 
instead  of  temperate  discussion,  he  could 
overhear  the  most  oflBsnsive  persoaal  obserra- 
lions  against  himself—- if»  indeed,  anj  Austri- 
an ronid  be  found  to  utter  them — he  would 
neither  testify  nor  feel  the  slighcst  emotion  of 
di^essure.  But  were  he  to  learn  that  any  I 
net  or  word  which  could  endanger  the  tran- 
qinillitjr  and  well-being  of  the  country  were 
either  eommitted  or  ottered,  he  would  not 
rest  till  it  was  checked  and  rendered  harm- 
less by  some  means  or  other,  I  will  dare  to 
assure  rou  that  no  iloman  of  them  all,  from 
the  philosophieal  Colo  to  the  gramUing  Cin- 
na,  is  a  more  true  and  devoted  patriot  than 
Metternicb;  and  what  is  perhaps  a  hit^her 
j^sise  still,  after  twenty-five  years  of  power 
greater  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  min- 
ister in  any  country,  T  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  man  to  l>e  found  who  can  say  that 
Prinee  de  Mettemieh  has  ever  injured  him." 

The  mniT^inn  of  the  prince  is  vorv  splen- 
did, and  his  banquets  are  frequent  and  ele- 

Eant.  In  a  rich  and  ripe  old  age  he  finds 
iniself  snrroanded,  not  merely  by  the  6lite  of 
his  own  country,  but  by  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  all  nations  who  either  reside  at  or  visit 
Vienna.  A  dinner  at  the  Prinee  de  Mettcr- 
nich's is  looked  for  as  "  tlie  "  treat — the  jrreat- 
est — by  all  foreigners  of  distinction,  not  on 
account  of  the  viands,  the  fruits,  or  the  wines, 
but  because  the  society,  conversation,  and 
tout  msfinble  of  thr  rntrrtainnienf  are  things 
to  which  all  travelled  persous  turn  back  and 
dwell  upon  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The 
present  princess  is  the  third  wife  of  the  prince, 
and  is  a  raoU  fascinating  and  charmful  person. 
Some  call  her  the  prettiest  of  the  pretty,  and 
othttrs  the  most  engaging  and  prepoasessing 
they  ever  saw.  The  prince  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  all  his  matrimonial  engagements, 
and  has  displayed  the  most  perfiset  taste  in 
the  selection  of  those  who  have  shared  with 
him  his  distinctions,  fortune,  and  fame. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  which  does  him  so  much  hon- 
or, and  which  deriinnsirates  so  clearly  that 
though  he  is  undoubtedly  and  essentially 
German  and  Austrian  in  his  aflfections  and 
predilections,  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  lover  of 
peace  end  a  man  of  itraigiMfiDrward  and 
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not  Jesuitical  policy,  that  I  shall  here  intro 

duce  it. 

At  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  of 
lH:iO,  when  the  conduct  of  the  newly  pro- 
claimed French  government  wasdubious,  when 
the  Lafficte  administration  gave  alternate- 
ly signs  of  desiring  or  fearing  war,  when  the 
Parisians  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  revolt, 
and  when  the  French  government  were  in  a 
oonditicm  of  incipient  rebellion,  proposals 
were  pressed  upon  ihr-  Austrian  government, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  Prince  de  Metternich, 
in  behalf  of  the  Boonapartist  party.  The 
Duke  de  Reichstadt  was  then  living.  His 
health  was  delicate,  and  his  frame  was  far  in- 
deed from  robust,  but  still  be  was  living,  and 
the  French  Boonapartists  believed  that  if  he 
should  be  prrniiffcd  to  appear  nn  the  frontiers 
all  Frenchmen  would  rally  round  his  standard. 
The  purses  of  Uie  Buonaparte  family  were 
ready  to  support  suoh  an  enterprise,  and  the 
swords  of  inanv  a  general  and  officer  were 
prepared  to  leap  from  their  scabbards  in  de> 
fence  of  the  cause.  These  statements  were 
made,  and  nndc  repeatedly,  to  the  Prince  de 
Metternich  by  men  of  weight  and  iutluence 
belonging  to  the  Buonaparte  party,  and  it  was 
urged  on  him  that  Austria  initrjit  gain  eter- 
iril  renown  and  obtain  unhoiindiMl  influence 
over  France,  it,  by,reason  ol  her  acquisccence, 
the  son  of  an  Austrian  archduchess  should 
ascend  the  throne  of  that  country. 

The  prince  listened  at  all  times  with  great 
attention  to  the  plans,  proposals,  and  prom- 
ises of  the  Buonapartist  agents,  but  at  lengtil 
the  period  arrived  when  it  became  necessary- 
to  speak  out,  and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Boonapartist  party  in  that 
quarter.    lie  said, — 

**  You  wish  us  to  allow  you  to  conduct  the 
Duke  of  Reich.stadt  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 
The  magic  name  of  Napoleon,  connected  whh 
the  presence  of  the  Duke,  will,  you  believe, 
in  an  instant  overthrow  the  present  dynasty, 
and  raise  up  a  new  order  of  things.  But  what 
ffttarantee  can  be  presented  to  him  as  to  the 
future?  To  say  the  love  and  courage  of  the 
French  is  to  say  nothing,  for  they  have  dis- 
played both  for  many  governments  and  for 
manv  dvnastie«,hotl!  le;Ti(iinate  and  otherwise. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  he  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  all  sorts  of  claims,  demands,  ex- 
igencies, hatreds,  conspiracies,  and  would  be 
on  the  verge  of  an  abyss.  No,  sir;  the  em- 
peror, my  master,  is  too  firmly  convinced  of 
the  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  is  too 
well  sati'ified  of  the  corrertness  of  his  own 
principles,  as  well  a.s  too  anxious  for  the  hap- 
piness of  hift  grandson,  ever  to  lend  himself 
for  a  moment  to  such  proposals.  You  also 
deceive  yoorsdvee  as  to  the  issue  of  your  en- 
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lerpriBe*  tnd  m  to  the  permanency  of  its  re-j 
snll5.    To  PstiMi-h  BnonapartisMi  witlioiit  a 
Buouaparie  is  a  8eu:>cl<     and  false  uuiiuu.  ' 
Tbeie  wu  in  all  this  u  profound  knowledge 
of  the  French  character,  and  an  booeal  desire 

to  maintain  order  and  to  provont  war. 

Although  the  Prince  ile  Mcitcrnich  i&  so 
nraoh  oecapied  with  the  important  duties  of 
his  varied  and  hijrh  ofiicCfi,  still  he  finds  time 
Sot  the  chase,  for  his  family  circle,  and  for 
the  pleasures  of  cooTersatioD.  To  the  chase 
he  is  passionately  attached,  and  I  believe  even 
to  this  hour  lias  not  resirrned  his  favorite  en- 
joyment. To  his  children,  who  are  many  of 
them  young  and  handsome,  he  is  devoted. 
And  as  lo  the  delights  of  a  family  circle  and 
domestic  joys,  no  heart  is  more  sensible  of 
theiQ  than  is  that  ni^m  dititinguishcd  man. 
With  regard  to  oonveraalion,  he  is  not  only 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  conversation.d  pow- 
ers,  but  he  directs  his  observatiuus  ou  almost 
all  oocSMons  to  subjects  of  an  elevating  and 
improving  character.  As  the  r  vciiing  dravvf^ 
to  a  close,  his  mind  appears  to  gain  a  strong- 
er and  more  vigorous  tone,  and  his  ordinary 
jconver^ation  ut  those  Moments  is  even  elo- 
quent. Yet  all  this  pr»>ceedp  withntit  dog- 
matism or  pretenaion,  and  the  happy  circle 
breaks  op  under  the  magic  spell  of  the  en!  ight- 
ened,  lively,  convincing,  and  interesting  con- 
versation of  a  man  who,  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  has  seen  all,  observed  all,  known  all, 
and  forgotten  nothing. 

In  the  nrt  v(  penetrating  the  weak  points 
of  bis  superiors,  and  making. himself  necessa- 
fff -to  their  frailties,  the  Prince  de  Mettemich 
has  shown  himself  a  master.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  revelry  during  the  congre.'^s  of  Vien- 
na that  the  Emperor  Alexander  grew  tired  of 
the  fastidious  bacchanalia.  When  the  Prince 
de  Mottf^rnich  perceived  this,  all  the  ^in- 
geous  tournaments,  balls,  and  dinners,  were  at 
(MMO  sQperseded  by  pctites  teirees,  given  by 

himself,  at  which  the  I'rincess  de  CI  g 

was  the  queen.  The  emperor  was  much 
struck  by  her  beauty  and  fascinations,  but 
•  her  family  withdrew  her  from  Vienna.  The 
Prince  de  Mellernich,  aware  of  the  influence 
which  her  conversatiou  exercised  over  the 
■ind  of  the  emperor,  still  contrived  to  sectire 
her  presence  at  Trappau  and  Laybach,  to  nei- 
ther of  which  prolialijy  would  his  majesty  have 
proceeded  but  tVoni  the  expectation  of  there 
seeing  her.  All  was  purity  and  virtue,  but 
the  illustrious  lady  in  question  so  spell-bound 
llbt  monarch  that,  with  her  aid,  the  Austrian 
oliaBcellor  contrived  to  drive  away  mmit  from 
the  monarch,  and  kept  him  to  the  great  ques- 
tions which  had  constantly  to  come  beiore 
him  until  all  were  settled. 


unit  Atm  Taww.  dl 

for  Venice,  Milan,  and  above  all,  for  the  Ty- 
ro!, Salzhourf.',  am!  tlic  territory  he  prevailed 
on  Bavaria  tu  rtlurfi.  Austria  has  now,  thanks 
to  him,  a  compact  body  of  kingdoms  and  prov* 
inces,  with  more  than  80,000,000  of  inhabit- 

ant3. 

To  the  Russian  government  the  prince  has 
been  generally  obnoxious.  Whilst  he  hasoo* 
cupied  himself  with  the  policy  and  j)Ian8  of 
Russia,  the  government  of  St.  X'etersburg,  in 
its  tarn,  has  kept  its  eye  steadily  fixed  «m  the 
Au&trian  chancellor.  It  fain  felt  thai  no  one 
could  frustrate  its  plans  so  easily  and  so  cer- 
tainly as  the  prince,  and  thai  by  his  varied 
combinations  he  could  alternately  excite  tba 
jealousy  of  Prussia,  Trnncc,  and  GrcafBritain, 
against  the  policy  of  Russia.  This,  indeed,  he 
Imb  done,  and  wA  for  Prince  de  Hetternieh 
and  his  policy,  Russia  would,  ere  this,  have 
made  a  determined  effort  to  place  her  south- 
ern capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorua. 

But  I  must  draw  my  Reauniscencea  i^the 
Prince  to  a  close,  and  I  shall  do  so  by  recall- 
ing some  of  the  leading  events  of  his  long  and 
memorable  life. 

The  Prince  de  Mettemich  was  frequently, 
especially  to  foreign  diplomatist---,  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  *'  The  Emperor  Francis  II.  has  a 
firm  will.  If  I  had  the  misfortvne  to  mistake 
the  path  he  directs,  I  should  not  remain  min- 
ister for  a  day."  In  the  affairs  of  the  J^ombard- 
Venetian  kingdom ;  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1918;  at  the  congress  assembled 
by  him  in  the  summer  of  1819  at  Carlsbad; 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  and  at 

Trappau  in  the  same  year ;  at  Laybach  in 
1821,  in  suppressing  the  insurrections  of  Na- 
ples and  Piedmont,  Prince  de  Metternicii  may 
certainly  he  said  to  have  managed  all  thene- 
gotiaftiona  and  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  in 
many  5espects  influenced  those  of  all  the  ab- 
solute states  of  Europe,  Russia  alone  except- 
ed. On  returning  from  the  congress  of  Lay- 
bach he  was  elevated  by  the  emperor  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  empire,  that  of  chan- 
cellor, at  the  same  time  retaining  that  of 
even  greater  power,  minister  of  foreign 

affairs. 

in  October  following,  on  the  accession  of 
George  IV.  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 

Prince  de  Mettemich  visited  Hanover  to  meet 
that  monarch.  In  (  clober  I ^-i',!  ho  opened 
the  congress  of  Verona ;  soon  after  he  was 
created  a  grandee  of  Spain,  first  class ;  and 
in  Septejnber  following  he  accompanied  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  meet  tlie  Russian  em- 
peror at  Ezernowits.  His  first  wife's  iU 
health  induced  him  to  visit  Paris  with  her, 
but  she  died  in  1625,  aged  fifly,  leaving  him 
one  son,  who  died  three  years  after,  and  two 
dMfhtei%nov Jiving.  From  PariathepriBe* 
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proceeded  to  RTll  in,  and  from  (hence  to  tlx 
opening  of  the  llnngariuii  diet.  In  ( )c.tol>cr 
l&Zii  tlie  president  of  the  state  confcTonco, 
Count  Zichy  Ferrnris,  died,  find  to  him  suc- 
ceeded Prince  de  Metioriiich.  He  niarrie«l 
in  November  lh27  Mary  Antoine,  Couuictu- 
ofBeilnetn.  This  beautiful  «nd  fnseinating 
princess  died  two  vf^irs  after,  nixcd  twenty- 
three  ye;ir:$,  leiviug  him  unesoUf  PrmceKicli* 
ard  Clement. 

In  the  affairs  of  Inly  the  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich  h  is  ni  iintaincd  ilic  principle  (  f  interfer- 
ence, uiid  afterwards,  iti  respect  to  Puiaiid,  to 
prevent  the  insurrection  extendinjj;  to  the  old 
section  of  that  kini;doni,  which  tlie  partition 
gave  to  Austria,  he  sent  Field-marshal  Slut- 
terheiii  with  t'>J,UUO  men  to  the  frontiers.  Ga- 
liiia  was  afterwards  subjected  to  very  arbitra- 
ry treatment  on  the  ground  thit  it  hnd  cor- 
responded with  the  liberal  societiest  of  France, 
lo  regard  to  the  asnstanee  rendered  in  men 
and  supplies  to  the  Poles  by  Galizia,  no  public 
or  prosecuting  notice  was  taken  by  Prince  de 
Metleruich,  while  the  Prussian  subjects  who 
assisted  the  Poles  were  afterwards  punished 
by  their  government. 

In  January  the  prince  married  Me- 
lania  Maria  Anionin,  Countess  of  Ferraris, 
born  in  t:J  and  diu^hter  of  his  predecessor 
in  the  office  of  president  of  si  itc  r^nfereuce. 
By  her  he  has  two  lovely  children. 

Since  the  Prince  de  Metternioh  commenc- 
ed public  life,  til'tv  v<"  irs  of  the  n)o?t  cvnntrul 
in  history  have  cl  ipped.  Three  emperors 
<tfthe  house  of  H  ipsbur^r  have  paiised  from 
the  earth  since  his  mmhixxi:  three  kings  of 
France  and  one  French  emperor — rneof  the 
number  by  violence — and  an  emperor  and 
another  king  both  of  them  in  exile,  have  also 
passed  away  during  \hc  s  -me  peri<;d.  Three 
kings  of  England,  two  emperors  of  all  the  Ru<(- 
sias,  and  many  other  soveteigns,  besides  state?, 
men,  including  <  ur  Pitts,  Foxes,  Liverpools, 
Casllereafrhs,  and  ("inninijs,  all  of  whom 
were  persundlly  kii  iwn  to  Prince  de  Metier- 
Bich,  are  also  mouldering  in  the  dust ;  but 
their  great  names  survive  them.  The  chan- 
cellor of  Austria  still  retains  the  physical 
and  intellectaal  rigor  of  manhood ;  hedth, 
fltrengtb,  memory,  vision,  speech,  sagaeiiy, 
and  energy  unimpnired.  II is  knowIecl^To  of 
character  is  remarkable,  no  man  can  estimate 
more  accurately  the  cipacity  both  of  the  d^ 
parted  and  of  the  yet  living  dipIori)nti'-ts  and 
Statesmen  of  Europe  and  America— of  the 
Pozzo  di  Borgnn,  the  Talleyranda,  the  Nes- 
•drodes,  and  tlu-  Wellingtons. 

At  his  weekly  soirfrs  the  most  interesting, 
because  the  mi^t  instructive  in  Vienna,  bis 
frankness,  and  eren  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
•IwtjB  delight  The  beauty  and  eqrir  of  the 


[Mat. 

[irincess  shed  a  briiUtney  over  these  entei^ 

(  linmenls. 

As  a  domestic  man,  the  character  of  Prince 
de  Metternich  stands  high,  and  I  believe  he 
.•i  nsiders  it  a  proof  of  having  been  hlessed  in 
I  he  married  state  that  he  has  sought  happiness 
in  another  marriage  after  the  loss  of  a  wife 
(however  devotedly  beloved)  as  soon  as  the 
observance  of  the  ordinary  intermission  per« 
mitted.  His  second  princess  is  said  to  have 
(seen  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Eu- 
n  pe.  If  an  exquisite  portrait  of  her  which 
exists  at  Vienna,  full  of  expression  and  love- 
liness, be  a  resemblance,  she  most  indeed 
have  been  so. 

The  present  princess  is  only  thirty  six,  and 
l<Hvks  much  younger.  Her  countenance  is 
full  of  expression  and  fascination.  Her  two 
clnldren,  with  the  son  hy  the  list  princess, 
lun  up  to  her  altogether,  as  if  the  three  were 
by  the  same  mother,  and  she  receives  them 
with  the  same  tenderness.  In  the  day-time 
they  rush  out  into  the  garden,  exercise  them- 
selves with  juvenile  spader,  wheelbarrows,  and 
variou.=i  implements  ;  they  return  back  often 
climbing  over  the  prince's  sliotilders,  and  then 
bound  off  to  their  "mutter"  the  priDross. 
The  eldest  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  is 
married  to  Count  Starnieza ;  the  second  prin- 
cess, Hermenia,  is  young  and  unmarried,  and 
still  lives  with  her  father;  both  are  of  a  deli- 
cate east  of  beaaty,  graceful  and  amiable, 
A  i  t  It  rn  a  n  Iters  somewhat  retiring  and  perfectly 
unaffected. 

As  a  diplomatist.  Prince  de  Metternich  al- 
ways says  thdt  a  frank  declared  manner  is  the 
mnst  honorable  and  the  most  successful. 
How  few  observe  this  in  practice;  how  few 
there  are  who  are  not  lost  through  that  vanity 
which  is  instantly  perceived  by  sn^r.cicMis  nnd 
skilful  negotiators !  The  qualihcations  neces- 
sary for  an  able  diplomatist  are  neither  mere 
nor  less  than  firmness  of  character,  sound 
judgment,  energy,  sagacity,  and  a  peri'ect 
knowledge  of  the  resources  and  powers  ol  his 
own  and  especially  of  foreign  countries.  With 
these,  and  a  raparitv  to  understand  the  char- 
acter of  other  men,  and  the  habitude  of  agree- 
able manners,  a  frank,  not  garrulous,  but  hon- 
est minister,  will,  in  the  end,  bafRe  all  the 
cunning  and  artifice  of  the  ablest  disciplinSp 
nan  of  the  Machiavelian  school. 

JMy  task  is  completed.  My  Reminiscences 
of  the  prince  are  closed.  I  have  portrayed 
him  with  fidelity.  Great  as  a  minister,  a  di- 
plomatist, and  a  statesman  ;  wonderful  at  Vi- 
enna, and  cold  and  reserved  at  Rastadt;  in- 
timately acquainted  with  all  the  events  of  all 
countries  during  the  most  interei>tmg  and 
memcrahle  period  of  modern  history.  As  t 
diplomatic  writer,  Mt,  dear,  oooclee;  atan 
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Adstritn,  neter  forgetful  that  he  owes  his  first 

care  and  ubedicnce  to  the  emperor;  as  a  Ger- 
man, never  forgetful  that  the  "  fatherland"  is 
**oiie"  as  against  all  other  lands  ;  as  a  consci- 
CntioiW  sapporier  of  absolute  monarchies, 
attentive  to  the  physical  wnntsof  the  people; 
as  an  enemy  to  all  revolutions,  moderate, 
bot  decided  and  eonaitlent  hi  his  meas- 
ures and  in  his  reserve.  A  hater  of  war,  a 
lover  of  pence,  an  enemy  to  pohfiml  liberty, 
a  friend  to  local  and  prnviuciai  rightfi,  a  tx  liev- 
€r  in  the  Christian  religion,  a  sealou.s  Ro- 
manist, an  upright  citizen,  an  afToctionate 
husband,  a  devoted  father,  a  man  of  great  nat- 
ural  powers  and  of  vast  aeqairemeBts ;  a  sin- 
cere friend,  a  decided  A  e — not  to  persons, 
but  to  principles — an  obedient  subject,  and  a 
lover  ul  justice  aiid  truth.  This  is  the  Prince 
de  Metteruieli  1 


nra  wif  B  OP  A  vopvuut  mam,  me. 


THE  WIFE  OF  A  POPULAR  MAN. 


BT  MRS.  ABDT. 


FfMB  tka  MetropoUtaa. 


On !  what  gri<rin  mj  familv  cimie  was  sbowa, 
When  I  wrnte  a  r«fbiinl  to  Benjamin  Drons, 

Youn^,  III)  ri'l-ontt  ,  poful-tiiiliiri  ft,  uf  clinractef  cImT, 
And  iiwtiing  ectaleii  ul'ltiroe  lliuusanJ  a  yeu  : 
Mamma  gave  no  haaxt-itrtcfceD  looks  tbioogh  the 
day 

Like  Jenny's  nd  mother  in  **  Auld  Robin  Gray ," 

But  llie  thiMinjht  in  my  head  unremittingly  ran 
That  my  Itund  wuiild  hi;  sought  by  u  PopulurMan  ! 

Mjr  lover  uil  ia>it(!iand  all  fancies  mu^t  liit, 
Uniting  the  m  hular,  tho  sage,  and  the  wit ; 
At  home  with  tho  |py  and  the  grave  he  must  be, 
Skilled  alike  In  wine  converse,  and  brisk  repartee  ; 

His  pn  ►icnrc  riiDst  liglit  o'it  tlic  drawing-room  fling, 
EiitraiK'cd  iitnuti'urs  iiiubt  conjure  him  la  sing, 
He  mu.wi  write — learned  critic*  his  poems  must  scan, 
And  stamp  the  young  bard  aa  •  Popular  Man. 

I  wns  noon  by  the  gay,  giOcd  Brightly  addreat, — 

iOh  !  what  evil  oft  lurked  in  a  grunted  request!) 
wedded — nnd  deemed  in  ecstatic  delight, 
That  fuiry-land  soon  would  beam  on  my  sight; 
But  often  iho  ftir]r*gin  mocks  and  deceivee, 
And  mine  was  converted  to  withering  leaves, 
Wboti  the  proeooB  of  stoni  disonchtntment  began. 
Known  too  wall  bj  each  wife  of  a  Popolar  Man. 

I  find  Brightly'a  apirita  are  over  in  tune 

At  tho  iecture-room,  librarr,  ball,  and  saloon ; 

Mo  shadow  presano*  o'er  bis  |^ias  to  come, 

Till  it  casts  off  its  visiting  habit  at  home  ; 
There,  tlic  envied  possessor  of  fame  univcrital 
Divides  tho  dull  hours  between  sloth  and  rc^hcnriinl ; 
2We,  toils  the  bon-nwU  and  impromptUB  to  plan, 
Thatthn  woiid  daily  olauns  ftsaa  tbsFopnlar  Man, 


I  thought  by  reflected  efTuIgence  to  shine, 
And  deemod  that  bis  wit  might  do  dutjr  Ibr  mine  j 
Vain  hiipe~-ail  his  friends,  1  can  eneily  see, 
Viand  amazed  bow  his  vboico  slioald  b«  fixed  upon 
me. 

I  fail  in  light  banter,  or  sage  convcr^ntinn, 
1  am  never  prepared  with  a  happy  quotation. 
And  they  say  in  their  hearts — **  What  a  clog  and  a 

ban 

In  a  common-place  wife  to  a  Popular  Man  l" 

Meanwhile,  like  a  clierigiicd  young  quern  on  her 
throne 

la  the  bride  lately  wedded  to  Benjamin  DroiM; 
alio  sings  in  fiur  style,  and  ho  hangs  on  ber  strain 
As  tliuuj(h  Malibran  ebarmod  a  wrapt  andicacs 

again ; 

She  writes  album  lyrics  with  pnifsablc  tm-tc, 
And  he  deems  L  £.  L.  to  the  world  is  replaced  ; 
Poor  girl  !— what  ebrewd  eyes  ber  pretensions 

w  oiild  scrm, 

Were  slif  knew  n  :is  the  wife  of  a  Popular  Mao  ! 

Our  scanty  finances  grow  weekly  more  low. 
We  have  nothing  Ibr  comfort,  und  little  for  silow. 
Yet  Brightly,  contented  new  laurels  to  gain, 
Talks  and  writes  about  riches  with  nuble  disdain  ! 
His  "greulness  of  inino"  •  onstniit  flattery  rluiins 
From  poetical  maids  nid  roinaiK  c- w  riting  dames. 
But  nlu8  !  not  a  soul  of  the  itiiit'-istoc  king  clan 
Ever  flatters  the  wife  of  a  Fopular  Man ! 

A  moment's  attention  I  rarely  ctm  find 
From    liie«e    high-fluwii    ellieriul  "  daughters  of 
mind," 

Save  oiy  raised  fevered  flush  gives  the  i-hceriog 
presumption 

That  I  glow  with  tho  doep  bcolic  tint  of  conansip- 

tioii ! 

Tbon,  my  syinpioms  by  each  anxious  damstl  are 

reckoned, 

Who  longs  to  become  Mrs  Brightly  the  second, 
And  would  lain  see  the  days  dwindled  down  to  a 
spsn 

Of  tho  wife  so  ilUmatebod  with  a  Popular  Man. 

Learn  wisdom,  dear  girls,  at  anotlrr's  r\|i< nsr. 
And  smile  on  the  suilor  of  plain  homely  sense  j 
You  mny  still  take  an  interest  (tempered  by  resf 

son) 

In  the  liurd  of  the  boudoir,  the  star  of  the 
•Nay,  siiiiii  litiicjs  rcjoiti'  mh  li  a  jiartiirr  to  gel 
In  the  acted  i  harnde,  gallnpudi-,  «>r  dni  f ; 
But  don't  think  of  trying  the  conjugal  plun 
With  society's  idol— tlio  Popular  Man  ! 


Dost  Mahomft  has  been  shot  dead  nt  Cnbool  by 
order  of  the  Prince  of  Believern,  the  Khan  of 
Bokhara.  It  is  stated  that  the  Khan  sent  several 
(lapi  rs  with  liiia  own  se<*il  to  Cubool,  htaiii  g  that 
whoever  hhould  kill  the  l>(l^t  wr>uld  go  to  li(n\cn. 
This  event  will  probably  lead  to  n  suspension  of 
any  efibrt  on  the  part  of  tho  Aifghans  to  occupy 
Pesbower ;  bot  tne  event  will  probably  be,  that 
Cnliool  ilRcIf  w  ill  fall  n  prey  to  Bokhara 

The  Mnrwar  8uccein»ion  lia!*  hecn  nettled  in  favor 
of  Ahmednn|{gnr.  Tukhl  .'■ingli  hus  \m  n  uruini- 
mously  elected  Kingof  Marwar,and  hisaon  accoaa- 
panios  bin  as  PHnoo  Royals  Osnl(cHum>  Mag, 
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THE  LIVING  POUTICAL  POETS  OF  GER- 
MANY. 

Fann  tlw  AtlMMMHP. 

The  CosinupoliUQ  Watchman  is  a  witty, 
as  well  as  n.  brawny  fellow.  He  rambles,  at 
first,  round  his  native  town,  and  makes  ul>- 
scrvatio!!-*  ;uid  comparisons,  which,  had  he 
then  and  there  given  vent  to  them,  would 
hare  cut  his  nocturnal  perambulaticoa  rery 
shi^rt.  He  i^cts  out  with  this  vary  comforta- 
ble soliloquy : — 

TL«  laat  faiot  twioklo  now  goM  out 

Up  in  tbe  poet's  attie ; 
An<!  the  roisterers,  in  merry  rout, 

S|)ccd  homo  with  steps  erratic. 

tii)i\  iVum  tlio  house-rootle  uiiowers  the  soow, 

The  %  une  eraeJts  on  tlic  sleepio, 
The  lanterns  wag  and  glimmor  low 

In  tbe  storm  by  tbe  hurrying  people. 

The  housoa  all  !-tuiid  black  and  still, 
The  cliurrhc8  and  taverns  duserled, 

And  a  body  may  now  wood  at  bis  will. 
With  his  own  iknciee  diverted. 

IS'ot  a  <iquinting  eye  now  looks  tliis  wav, 
Nut  a  Hlandcroiis  niuuth  i.s  ili-s<  iiil>linj;, 

And  a  hoorl  that  haa  tiicjit  the  livelong  day 
May  DOW  lure  and  hope  with  trembUog. 

Dear  ni|rht !  thoQ  Ibe  to  eaeh  base  end, 

\VliiI<j  iIk'  jiood  still  a  blessing  p  ove  thee, 
Thoy  say  thai  thou  art  uo  man's  friend, 
Sweet  Night !  how  I  therefore  lore  thee  • 

Being  thus  cynically  inclined,  the  Watch- 
man does  not  lack  food  tor  his  gall.  He 
passes  tbe  prison,  and  finds  only  the  poor 
rogues  there — tlie  madliou^c,  and  thiiik-i  lie 
knows  of  madder  mortuis — tlie  church,  but  it 
is  not  there  that  he  makes  his  confessions. 
Here,  there  is  a  house,  full  of  light,  joy,  and 
danciniT ;  at  the  door  freezing  servants  and 
starving  steeds.    He  wonders  what  the  fme 
folks  would  think  of  him  should  he  suddenly 
enter  with  lantern,  spear,  and  horn,  and  hat 
and  cloak  coated  with  suow>llakcs ;  and  asks 
himself  whether  he  be  as  actual  a  man  as 
any  <^  his  gay  crew.    At  the  next  house  he 
perceives  there  is  no  need  of  him :  another 
watchman  stands  by  the  door :  it  is  Death  ! 
The  father  of  the  faimily  is  in  his  last  agony. 
Another  s^top  shows  him  the  poet  ainft  in  his 

S arret, — the  bookworm,  the  vcrsc-spinner, 
le  thought-manufacturer,  who  steals  about 
by  day,  while  the  knowing  ones  shake  their 
heads,  and  call  hiiti  by  the  opprobious  epi- 
thets of  Bard  and  Poet !  A  lost  child  of 
hnmanity  passes  him.  He  does  not  look  in 
her  face,  lest  he  should  see  some  one  fallen 
from  "  high  estate."   He  seats  bimseif  on  a^ 


cannon  before  the  castle,  and  bewails  the 
f;iie  of  that  old  warrior,  which  once  perhaps 
thundered  victoriously  at  Austerlitz  or  Mos- 
cow, but  now  is  doomed  to  act  the  poet-lau- 
reate and  pronounce  birth-day  odes.  Feei- 
ing  himself  something  like  the  old  canntm, 
passing  his  time  rather  lazily,  he  marches 
out  at  the  city-gate,  and  sets  forth  on  his 
tour  of  the  world. 

There  is  much  bitter  sarcasm  in  his  home 
sketches,  atid  sonietiines  a  pa«sin<r  exhibition 
of  that  want  of  reverence  fur  sacred  things 
with  which  the  whde  class  of  Young  Ger- 
many has  been  charged ;  but,  once  uroad, 
the  Watchman  casts  awav  lli^^  cloak  and 
horn,  is  amazed  at  his  own  meian^orphosis, 
and  rises  into  the  noble  critic  and  vigorous 
and  lofty  poet.    His  Welt-gang  or  World- 
wandering,  is  divided  into  seven  stations,  in- 
cluding seven  of  the  principal  states  of  Ger- 
many.   The  various  moral  and  political 
characteristic^!  of  these  states  are  t«)Uchedoff 
with  a  masterly  hand.    Frankfort,  the  city 
of  Jews  and  diplomatists;  Jews  who  have 
enslaved  all  the  moiiarchs  and   stnfrs  of 
Christendom,  and  ministers  who  have  en- 
slaved Germany.   He  warns  the  proud  city, 
lest  the  Jews  one  day  build  a  Christian 
quarter,  and  lock  up  the  Christians,  as  they 
once  locked  up  the  Jews.    In  Uano\cr  he 
sees  the  destroyer  of  the  constitution  sur- 
rounded by  sycophants,  to  whom  he  express- 
es his  contempt  of  a  people  who  can  submit 
to  fawn  on  the  hand  which  filched  away 
their  rights,  and  a  blind  y(  iitli  riding,*  whose 
horse  is  led  Iiy  a  rein  attached  to  the  rein  of 
an  attendant's  steed,  and  asks,  "  Who  shall 
guide  the  steed  of  government  for  him  when 
the  oltl  iiKiii  is  gone  ?"    The  jealous  and 
pitiful  policy  of  the  smaller  princedoms  is 
bit  off  in  the  following  lines : — 

In  tbe  royal  pluytioaee  lately 
Sate  our  honored  prinrc  sediitelyj 
When  this  aniusiu|{  thing  hul'ell, 
As  the  paper  states  It  welt. 

Taking  from  bis  asaal  station 

Through  his  lor;s:ne(tc  obsenratioD, 
Straight  bia  eagle  eye  did  bit 
On  a  stranger  io  tbe  pit 

8ueh  stranger  ne'er  was  seen  belbre, 
A  blue-striped  sbirt  the  fclhtw  wore ; 
Bis  Deelrercbief  tri-oolored  stuff, 
Gnnind  ibr  stMpioion  quite  eoongh ! 

His  face  was  red  as  sun  ;ii  tl  -iiig, 
And  bore  a  scar  of  brt  aiitli  Mirpriaiog; 
His  beard  was  bushy,  round,  and  sborl, 

Just  of  tbe  forbiddea  Hajubaobsort. 

Quick  to  the  rrinr      tirow  ilicrc  mounted 
Frowns,  though  he  did  not  want  them  C0Unted| 
But  aski  d  the  Chamberlain  auite  low^ 
Who  is  that  fellow  i  do  you  kiiow^ 
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The  Cbamb«rl«iD,  thoqgb  moit  obserrut, 
Kdcw  not,  w  asked  (h«  Prince *■  Mrvrat ; 

The  valet,  to  supply  id,-  \<, mit, 
Asked  counsellor  ■and  adjiitatit. 

Ho  soul  could  give  the  tiliglitest  notion,— 
Tbe  nobles  all  wore  in  commotion; 
Strange  wbi»pera  through  the  boxet  ran, 
And  all  about  tbe  strnngcr  man. 

"  Ilis  highness  talks  uf  Prupagaad— ' 
Forth  with  thoviilitin  from  tbolud! 
Woe  to  him  if  be  make  ddav 
I*  the  city  bat  another  day  !*' 

Tliu.s  the  police  began  ex<  lainiing, 
With  sacred  zeal  all  over  flaming. 
But  soon  ilis  bighneM  cave  tbe  bint. 
None  but  himeeif  •bonid  meddle  In't. 

On*!  of  Ilia  servants  he  despatches 
D'  v\  li  to  tlio  fellow,  while  he  \salrlip«, 
And  bids  him  ask  hitu,  blunt  and  free, 
WIio,aiid  what, and  whence  he  be  P 

After  flome  minutee'  anxious  waiting, 

St  iriti!.'  fx  low,  and  calctilaiing, 
Willi  kiiuwins,  but  demurest  face, 
Comea  baek  the  laekey  to  bia  Grace. 

**  Yoar  Highneaa !"  mys  he  in  a  whisper, 
**He  ealla  himiieir John  Jnrob  Risner; 
Travels  in  mustard  fur  iiis  house ! 
■*Huah !  not  a  word !  to  man  or  raooae  !** 

Our  Watdnnoii  escapes  from  these  petty 
prtncedonifl,  where  one  mighty  potentate 

maifttaitis  an  army  of  filly  men  !  literally, 
and  yet  has  his  sentinels  marching  as  sol- 
emnly before  bis  gates  as  the  Czar  of  all  the 
Ru>-i;is  himself.  He  escapes  to  the  sea, 
where  he  breaks  furth  into  glorious  paianson 
its  might,  majesty,  and  genuine  greatness, 
that  we  fain  would  translate : — 

It  aiorma !  it  rages!  baste,  thealifl^tep  scale ! 
Gasc  throtigh  tbe  night,  blaapbemcr,  bow  thy 

will. 

Thine  head  to  earth,  with  joy  and  terror  pale, 
That  is  tbe  sea !  look,  iramble,  and  bo  still ! 


So  enraptured  is  he  with  the  sea,  that  he 
declares  he  will  pass  over  to  free  Eiifrland, 
will  marrj  a  fisher-girl,  and  live  a  pilot  in  a 
amokinj^  hut  on  the  coast;  but  his  patriotism 
draws  hint,  and  he  hastens  on  to  Mutiicli, 
where,  like  all  Gertnans,  he  condemns  what 
the  king  has  dune  for  Art,  because  lie  has 
not  done  it  for  Liberty  too ;  Berlin,  where 
he  Irfs  lofjsc  his  fury  on  the  kinjj,  who  i.s 
called  the  tantalizer  of  modern  Germany. 
Tlua  strange  monarch,  who  would  lain  have 
the  reputation  of  a  liberal  wiUi  the  reality  of 
a  despot,  who  voluntarily  promises  a  consti- 
tution on  his  coronation,  and  then  tells  his 
people  that  they  are  not  ready  Ibr  it, — ^who 
estal^H^hcs  univcrf^al  education,  but  lakes 
oare  to  make  nis  schoolmasters  at  once  po  |  And  bean  me  with 
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licemen  and  slaves  of  the  police,— 'who  re> 
Stores  Arndt  to  his  professorship  hccause  he 
has  done  all  the  mischief  that  he  can,  and 
expels  Hoffmann  von  Fallenleben  from  kis 
professorf^hip  for  tlic  very  same  crimo  of  lib- 
eral  opinion,— who  fills  his  city  with  great 
names,  but  does  not  allow  them  to  utter 
great  truths,— who  kneels  with  Mrs.  Fry  in 
Newgate,  and  breakfasts  with  her,  a  dissenter, 
and  yet  continues  to  compel,  by  his  forcible 
compression  of  the  Lutheran  church  into  the 
EvaniTclical  mould,  thou^innds  annually  to 
abandon  their  native  land— this  man,  our 
Watchman  reminds  of  his  promises,  and  tells 
him  that  kings  should  not  be  witty,  biitq»eak 
plain,  hone.st  truths.  He  sees  in  the  great 
city  of  Accomplishment  and  Test,  as  ha 
calls  Berlin,  but  hollow  splendor  and  hoUow 
hearts ;  poverty  and  lies  in  the  streets  with 
painted  cheeks  j  sycophants,  who  bow  to  the 
cross,  but  still  more  deeply  to  the  crosses 
(the  Orders) ;  ho  sees  Tieck,  and  ROckert, 
Cornelius,  and  many  another  great  name, 
filling  up  the  number  of  the  motley  tribe  of 
literati  and  artists,  but  protests  that  genius 
cannot  walk  long  on  stilts  and  crutches;  that 
the  laurel  can  e;i.>>ily  wither  on  old  heads,  and 
that  only  young  and  fresh  spirits  can  pluck 
the  fruit  from  the  tree  of  the  present  tim^- 
and  turns  bis  back  on  tlip  (  it v. 

Instead  ol  his  masterly  sketches  of  Vienna, 
where  he  addresses  a  fine  and  spirited  ode 
to  Count  Auersperg,  concluding  

Happy  thou  eanat  not  be-ndi !  wherefbre  werttboo 

great  .> 

let  us  give  a  few  stanzas  as  a  specimen  from 
the— 

DKPaRTO«x  rnoM  TisjrnA. 

Yes  !  thou  nrt  lovely  with  thy  nMe'oniwned  btew 
The  Moonj  of  paaaion  on  tliv  radiant  face,  * 
W  li.  n  pa^t  thou  flicat  In  the  dance,  as  now, 
Aniiil  \oiii|,\  f.,ii,'.  r  r-lan.  c  :iiul  f-i mi  embrace* 
To  Mtik,  lorgt  tliil  of  ihe  world,  to  rest 
Within  ihv  arm-;.  I  y  »h v  cnchantmcnta  bowid. 
That  might,  meihinka,  a  warrior's  steps  arrr^t 
And  tempt  ev'n  goda  to  tread  this  dangeroui*  ground 


But  woman,  I  do  fly  ihn  ,~1  will  not 
Kn-.  I  lo  (liec,— of  I'hv  eonvert  throngmakaona  . 
Potiphar  s  wife!— ihy  purple  lempUai«v«|.  ' 
i-et  go  my  mantle !— for  I  will  begone  ! 
Before  my  vision  floats  a  holier  light ; 
A  cheater  form,  my  spirit'.s  purest  hrido! 

t*s  life,  and  truth,  and  poetrv  uiiitr  

Uy  German  vows  etornnlly  allied. 

Her  eye  is  beautiful,  though  less  than  thine  • 
ft  beams  with  peace,  but  thine  with  wild  desire- 
Thy  kiss  is  flame,  hut  h.  r8,  if  not  divii.c,  * 
Is  a  pure,  breathing,  .and  engladdcning  fire. 
Thou  ilrapr;  .St  thy  lovers  down  from  beurloi 
Nearer  and  faater  lo  earth's  misty  face; 
■She  soara  aleift  with  clorifyiug  £ower, 

in  bar  I 
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H«r  caret  and  lorrows  Mrer  dim  tiir  brow, 

Bat  her  proud  joys  tliy  heart  can  ne  er  diitend  ; 
Liglil,  flaltfring  one, — ihcl/Iiss  tlmti  dcst  not  kimw 
Boldly  with  slavi  s  and  tyrnnls  to  (  (intend. 
Child  of  the  hnppy  !  thou  unto  the  poor 
And  to  the  captive  ne'er  thj  tean  haat  given  ; 
HmI  never  aungled  with  earth's  contest  sore 
The  heart  of  peace  and  pity  sent  ftom  heaven. 

Go!  revel  and  rriroi,^>  i  .ir  h  rrmiliij;  ii-.orrow  ! 
Strive  the  »\vit\  liuiirs  tliy  violence  to  liold, 
But  still  rcniorso  thy  couiitenan(?o  shall  furrow, 
And  discontent  heap  wrinkles,  fold  on  ibid. 
Pass  bnt  a  night — and  the  rose-garlands  perish — 
And  tliv  wlziird  realm  of  rharms  is  hurled: 

But  in  ulcrnai  green  tliy  laurels  flourish — 
And  she— the  other^is  the  abiding  world. 

Thon  knowett  her  not, —  no,  never  canst  thoa 

know  her ! — 
Ye  two  nan  never  wander  hand  in  hand  ! 
Thoa  canst  not  name  her  name^haat  not  the 

power 

Iler  nature  or  her  life  to  understand. 
Feelest  thou  this  ? — then  cast  thy  eyelids  down, 
For  flrom  the  east  her  breath  comes  wafted  o*«r. 
Ahi^'thc  dny  breaks!— thank  God,  the  dream  is 
flown — 

Ay  Lmt9  w  much,  bnt  Ulsrfy  ftr  more ! 

Of  IToflhiatin  von  Fallersleben's  Unpoliti- 
cal ^ongs,  as  be  calls  them,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  ffive  any  just  idea  by  specimens. 
His  two  liltlc  volumes  consist  of  a  nntltitude 
of  sliort  snatci^es  of  verse,  any  one  of  which, 
taken  singly,  would  disappoint  the  most  mod- 
erate  expectation.  Of  the  actual  brevity  of 
his  poems,  some  idea  may  be  foriiied  from 
the  fact,  that  in  his  four  hundred  pages  he 
has  upwainis  <^  nine  handred  pieces.   But  if 
his  poaflBS  are  short,  his  words  are  sometimes 
long  enough,  of  which  take  a  san)ple — Stcu- 
erverweigerungsverfassung8iua£»igbereclitigt! 
—meaning  a  man  who  is  oempt  by  the  con- 
stitution from  the  payment  of  tnxf's.    It  is  by 
the  whole  that  Uofiioann  must  be  judged; 
and  yet,  truly,  when  we  have  gone  throagh 
the  whole,  we   Englishmen  wonder  what 
there  can  be  in  them  to  frighten  such  a  mili- 
tary monarch  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
indaee  him  not  <MiIy  to  expel  the  poet,  a  man 
of  learninff,  and  universally  esteonir d,  from 
his  post  aud  livelihood,  but  also  to  forbid  the 
admission  of  any  works  into  his  kingdom 
out  of  the  shop  of  the  publishers  of  this  and 
such  other  things.    It  is  true,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  wit  and  epigrammatic  smartness,  but 
it  is  so  fine,  and  so  good-humored,  that  it 
does  not  seem,  by  any  means,  very  fdrmida- 
ble  to  us.    Then  his  little  innocent  squibs 
are  thrown  out,  not  only  against  gOTemment 
follies,  but  tiie  follies  of  his  couiitrymen  in 
general,  and  may  justify  his  title,  for  if  not 
entirely  unpolitical  songs,  they  are  by  no 
means  merelj  politicaL  The  Confederation ; 
fhe  ZoU-Yerein ;  theeenaonbip;  thepaasioD 
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for  titles  and  orders  ;  the  lenrnod  pedantry— 
the  affected  piety  of  the  dci^|)otic  nioDarcb»— 
the  laws  against  the  oppression  of  animals 
while  the  oppression  of  men  is  practised— 
the  modern  heathenism,  &.c. &c.,  all  have 
the  laugh  directed  against  them.  We  may 
take,  perhaps,  the  following  as  fair  specimens 
of  verses  quite  dreadful  where  a  paternal 
gorernment  exists  and  a  free  press  dues  not : 

OS  TMS  WaLHAUA. 

[In  whicli  tin  King  of  R  iv.Trin  had  ns.comhled  the 
busts  and  statues  of  the  great  men  of  Ucrmojiy,  he- 
rocs,  patriots,  and  reformers ;  Lutheri  and  such  li^ 
Ue  men,  however,  excepted.] 

Hail  to  thco,  thon  lofty  hall, 

Of  (jf-rninn  grralncsa,  (irrninn  glory! 

lL:il  til  vou,  v<!  hiTocs  ;ill. 
Of  ancient  and  of  modern  atorj. 

Oh  !  ye  heroes  in  the  hall, 
Wcro  yc  hut  alive  ss  once  ! 

Nay,  that  would  not  do  at  — 
The  king  prefers  yuu,  stone  snd  bronze  ! 


LaMXVVATIOS  FOR  THS  flOUIKS  ABM, 

Woald  oor  bottles  but  grow  deeper! 

Did  our  wine  but  once  get  chtaper! 
Then  on  earth  there  might  unfold 
The  golden  tine,  the  age  of  gold. 

But  not  for  us,  we  are  conmatided 
To  go  with  temperance  oTen  handed. 
The  golden  age  is  Ibr  the  dead ; 
We've  got  the  paper  age  instead. 

But  ah  !  our  bottles  still  dediss! 
And  daily  dearer  grows  our  wine  I 
And  flat  and  void  onr  pockets  ftll  I 
Faith  !  soon  there'll  be  no  limes  at  all  I 

In  this,  one  of  his  larger  efforts,  he  sums 
up  a  mass  of  national  follies: — 

oniiAii  vatiohal  wsaltm. 

Hurra  :  hurra  !  bnrra  !  hurra  ! 

We're  off  unto  America  ! 

What  shall  we  take  to  our  new  land  !  , 

All  sorts  of  thing*,  from  everjband! 

Confederation  ]ir(iti>cols  : 

Heaps  of  tax  lunl  tiudget  rolls  ; 

A  wliole  ship-load  of  skins  to  flU 

With  proclamations  tost  at  will. 

Or  when  we  to  the  New  World  rome, 

The  (Jcrmnns  will  not  feel  at  home  ! 

Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!  hurra! 
Wo'rc  off  unto  America! 
What  shall  we  take  to  our  new  Innd  ? 
All  sorts  of  things  from  every  hand  ! 
A  hrnvc  supply  of  corporals'  canes; 
Of  livery  suits  a  hundn  il  wfiini;. 
Cockadcti,  gay  caps  to  fill  n  Iiimim;,  and 
Armorial  buttons  a  hundred  thousand. 
Or  when  we  to  the  Mew  World  eomo. 
The  German  will  not  ftel  at  hosfis ! 
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Hurra!  hurra!  hurra!  hurra! 
We're  ofTunto  America! 
What  shall  wc  take  to  our  now  land  ? 
All  sorts  of  things  from  every  hand  ! 
Chamberlain's  keys,  a  pile  of  sacks ; 
Bookii  of  full  blood-doBconts  in  packs  ; 
Dog-rhains  and  sword-chains  by  the  too. 
Of  ordcr-rihbonii  b;il«  H  twi'iity-mifi. 
Or  whon  to  the  Mvw  World  we  come, 
TIm  Germaa  will  not  ft«l  at  home. 

Ham!  ham!  bum!  bum! 

We're  off  unto  America  ! 

W'hat  ithall  wc  tako  to  our  now  land  ? 

All  sorts  of  things  from  every  land  ! 

Bcnllcape,  perriwigs,  old-world  ain; 

Crotebaa,  priTileges,  eisy-cbain ; 

Councillors' titlos,  private  list?*, 

^iine  hundred  ami  niiifty  iliotisarul  chests. 

Or  when  to  the  Nt  w  WnrKI  wu  -ome, 

The  German  will  not  find  a  home. 

Ham!  hunt  Jmmt  hum! 
Wa'ra  off  aato  America ! 

What  shall  we  takr  to  our  new  land  ? 
All  sorts  of  things  from  cverj  hand ! 
Raoeipta  ftr  lax,  toil,  ahrikaniog,  wadiliag, 

aad  Itaaaial, 
Piaeporli,  and  wander^Moks  great  and  mall ; 
Plenty  of  rules  for  censors'  inupcctions, 
And  just  flirc**  million  police  directions. 
Or  will  II  In  VVorld  \\v  come, 

The  Ciermau  will  not  feel  at  home. 

Of  a  far  diflerent  calibre  and  character 
are  the  black  songa  of  Benedikt  Dalei.  Who 
Benedikt  Dalei  is  we  know  not,  but  his  tongs 
have  all  the  feeling  and  effect  of  the  genuine 
effusions  of  a  Catholic  pri^-st  wlio  lias  pnr^sed 
through   the  dispeusatiouii  winch   he  de- 
ocril>M.    He  traces,  or  rather  retraces,  every 
painful  position  and  stage  in  the  life  of  the 
oolitarjf  priest  who  possesses  a  fceittig  heart 
The  trials,  the  temptations,  the  pan^s  which 
his  vnnatural  vow  and  isolated  existence  heap 
upon  him,  amid  the  social  relationships  and 
enjojrmenis  of  his  fellow- men.  The  domestic 
oifcio,  the  happy  group  of  Allier,  mother, 
and   mrrry  children  ;  the  electric  touch  of 
youthful  love  which  unites  two  hearts  for 
ever;  the  wedding,  the  christening,  the  fu- 
neral, all  hsTe  for  him  their  ine^reasiblc 
bitterness.    The  pprplpxities,  the  cares,  the 
remorse,  the  madne^  which,  spite  of  the 
power  of  the  Cbnreh,  of  religion,  and  of  the 
most  ardent  faith  and  devotion,  have,  through 
the  singular  and  unparalleled  poaition  of  the 
Catholic  priest,  made  lum  often  a  walking 
4eatb»  are  all  skelohed  with  a  mastc  r's  hand, 
or  more  properly,  perhaps,  a  suff'orrr's  heart 
The  poet  calls  loudly  on  prince  and  prelate 
fbt  the  abolition  of  that  elerieal  oath  Mcelib- 
acy  which  lias  been  to  him  and  to  thousands 
•  burning  chain,  every  link  of  which  has  its 
ownpeeoliar  torture.   When  we  look  into 
ttose  honrors  which,  spite  of  all  the  secrecy 
.and  tbe  fappTessiou  whicsb  Chorcb  and  State 


have  been  able  to  heap  over  them,  hare 
transpired  in  the  poet's  own  country,  we  do 
not  wonder  at  the  intense  vehcincncc  of  his 
appeal.  In  one  most  extraordinary  ode  he 
collects  all  the  terrors  and  griefs  of  his  sub- 
ject. It  is  *  The  Song  of  Celibacy,'  which  is 
sung  by  bands  of  the  souls  of  priests  as  they 
l^Rss  in  a  tempestover  a  wild  heath,  in  w  hich 
each  successively  pours  forth  the  burden  of 
his  dread  experience.  Tlie  chorus  and  con- 
stmction  of  this  remarkable  ode  reminds  ua 
strongly  of  Coleridge'.s  War  Krlorriip.  We 
shall,  however,  prefer  giving  a  specimen  or 
two  from  those  gentler  subjects  in  which  he 
mingles  with  his  melancnoly  saeh  sweet 
touches  of  external  nature. 

ssviABU  poranrr. 

I  glanced  into  the  har>-ef(t  field, 

Where  'neath  the  eliade  of  riehast  tiMS 

The  raapar  and  tha  reapar's  wiA 
Eojoy  tb«iraooo<day  easa. 

And  in  llio  hilinHow  of  tho  lunlgc 

I  hear  full  many  a  merry  suuod. 
Where  the  etont,  brimmiDf  water-jag 

From  BWMth  lo  BMuih  goas  naiuL 

Aboal  the  parents,  in  llio  grns^. 
Hit  boys  and  girls  of  various  sizOi 

And  like  the  budi<  about  the  rosa. 
Make  glad  my  guung  ayaa. 

See  !  God  himself  from  heaven  spreads 
Their  table  with  the  freshest  greeo, 

And  lov<'l^  niaidji,  hia  angol  baadf 
Bear  heaped  dishes  in. 

A  laughing  infant's  sugar  lip. 

Waked  by  th^  ninihor'i)  kiss,  doth  deal 

To  the  poor  par<  ntn  a  drssort, 
Still  sweeter  ihun  their  meal. 

From  breast  to  hresat,  firom  am  to  arm, 
Ctoei  wandering  roood  the  roey  boy, 

A  littl)!  I  ircliog  flanio  of  lova^ 
A  living,  general  joy. 

And  Ktrengthcncd  thus  for  farther  toil. 
Their  toil  is  but  joy  fre«h  began. 

That  wife — oh  what  a  happy  wife — 
And  oh  how  rich  is  that  poor  man  ! 


rns  WALK. 

I  wont  to  walk  on  Bvnday, 

But  so  lonely  every  where, 
O'or  every  path  and  uplaod 
Want  lonag  pair  and  pair. 

I  Ktrollcd  tlirough  greenest  corn-fielda, 
AU  daabed  with  gold  ao  deep, 

Bow  oAan  did  I  fteiai  thoofh 
My  vaiy  hasrt  wanldwaop. 

The  heaven  so  softly  azara, 

The  aun  ao  full  of  life, 
AaA  arary  whara  waa  yirath  and  auidaa. 

Was  h^py  nwn  and  wift. 
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Tb«7  watched  th*  yellowing  htrttu, 
Stood  where  cool  water  etarta ; 

They  plurkrd  flowrrs  for  pnrli  other^ 

And  witli  tliiMi  gavH  iliuir  hearts. 

The  larks,  how  tliev  singing  liovcred, 
And  Htrcamcd  gladness  fruni  above} 

How  high  in  thelisteDinsboBOUis 
Roee  toe  flame  of  yoothftil  love ! 

In  the  loeki  of  the  blithe  young^iteis 

The  west  wind  love«l  t<>  pi  ly, 
And  liilcd  with  culdcr  lingur, 
My  hair,  already  gray. 

Ah  !  I  heard  song  and  laughter. 
And  it  went  to  iny  heart's  core, 

Oh  !  wert'  I  iignin  in  boyhood  ! 
Were  I  free  and  young  once  moie ! 

The  autobiography  of  the  Catholic  priest, 
akctchcd  liy  Benedtkt  Dalei,  ia  enough  to 
make  a  heart  bleed. 

The  young  priest  hears,  amid  the  choir  of 
singing  voices,  one  Vdicc  which  goes  to  his 
heart.  He  beholds  the  siuger  in  her  youth- 
ful beauty,  and  loves — she  loves  him.  But— 
the  tow!  It  has  sepamted  them  fur  (  vcr  ! 
He  marries  her  at  the  altar  to  his  mortal  en- 
emy. He  baptizes  her  child.  He  sees  her 
in  her  garden  as  he  stands  at  his  window, 
playing  with  a  child  which  is  not  hi?.  Slic 
comes  to  confession,  and  confesses  her  mis- 
ery, and  calls  on  him  for  help.  What  help  ? 
he  himself  is  in  despair.  He  preaches  to  his 
people  of  the  blessings  of  domestic  life,  atui 
bleeds  inwardly ;  he  buries  the  dead,  and 
wishra  that  the  corpse  were  his.  He  dreads 
madness  or  self-murder,  yet,  liviogto  be  old, 
draws  this  moving  picture  ot — 

TVS  UCX  PRtStT. 

In  the  days  of  miaftHtnne,  in  the  blanir  d^  of 

sirkncss, 

Oh  !  liow  poor  was  I  tlK^ii,  Iidw  fur-riken,  alone  ! 
Then  first  comprehend  we  the  dcptii  of  our  mis- 
ery,— 

To  be  priests,  yet  with  hearts  where  soft  feelings 
bare  grown. 

The  servants  ofmoncv,  the  nervanti*  ol'loriune, 
How  tbey  grin  with  the  marks  of  their  fhtness 
vponne; 

But  no  step  is  there  taken  bv  souls  of  compassion, 
For  conirort,  for  reaeve,  wnen  sickneas  lies  on  ua. 

Oh  '.  then  aro  tlie  arms  and  the  hosnms  too  ahsent, 
Which  are  softer  than  cushions  of  down  round 
us  piled ; 

There  is  wanting  the  love  which  obeys  the  least 

whisper, 

There  ia  absent  the  love  bodi  of  wiA  and  of 

child! 

Go,  bury  tbe  wretoh,  ay,  bnry  him  firing, 

If  ever  a  nnrder  be  mercy,  'tia  tliea. 
When  you  bury  the  priest  whom  a  Mart  of  hu- 
manity 

Has  made,  though  moat  wrstchsdia  aaaongat 
men ! 


The  last  and  the  most  significant  of  these 
poets  whom  we  can  now  mention,  is  Her- 
wegh.  This  young  writer  last  year  made  a 
sort  of  political  and  iriuinphant  tour  in  Ger- 
many, which  excited  a  strong  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  eoontry,  and  the  brae 
of  which  was  even  wafted  by  the  newspapers 
to  England.  His  volume  marks  a  new  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  political  feeling  in  Ger- 
many. Perhaps  he  does  not  equal  in  poetie 
genius  eitlur  Count  Auersperg  or  Dingel- 
•  stedt,  but  he  surpasses  them  both  in  a  fiery 
and  unrestrained  temperament.  He  does 
not  stop  to  dally  with  imagination,  to  tie  ]ov» 
ern'  knots  of  delicate  fancies  and  rainbow 
liues ;  to  scatter  light  and  stinging  epigrams 
on  this  or  that  minor  folly;  but  he  bursts 
forth  hot  and  dauntless  at  once  on  tlie  (.'r(  at 
evil  of  tbe  nation,  and  the  absurdity  of  its 
tame  tolerance.  He  is  a  spirit  of  fiery  zeal, 
and  declares  it  frankly.  He  rejects  all  wait- 
ing and  temporizing.  It  is  enuufjh  fcir  him 
that  the  nation  is  suli'cring  and  ought  to  be 
free ;  that  the  princes  are  fUse  to  their  tows, 
and  ought  to  he  made  to  feel  it.  To  the  reg* 
ular  common-place  of  the  age — 

Thou  art  young,  thou  most  not  apeak, 
Tbon  art  young,  we  are  the  old ; 

liCt  the  wavo's  iiist  fury  hroak ; 
Let  the  lire  grow  suniewliat  cold. 

Thou  art  young,  thy  deeds  are  wild  ; 

Thou  art  young  and  unaware  ; 
Tbou  art  young;  first  fee  thou  piled 

On  thy  head  oar  honry  huir. 

Learn,  my  sou,  first  i^elf-denial ; 

Let  the  flame  first  pur^c  its  smoke; 
First  of  fbtters  make  a  trial. 

And  find  how  nsefbl  ia  the  yoke.— 

He  replies  lull  of  youth's  wisdom, — that  by 
whose  fenror  chains  are  molten,  and  natione 

rescued  from  the  frost  of  custom, — ^"  Ah,  too 
cunning  gentlemen !  there  yoxi  paint  voiir 
own  portraits,  prisoners!  But  you  guardians 
of  the  past,  who  then  shall  build  up  the  fu- 
tnre  !  What  is  left  you  but  the  protection  of 
our  arms  I  Who  shall  love  your  daughters? 
Who  defend  ytmr  honor?  Despise  not 
youth,  even  when  it  speaks  the  loudesL 
Alas  !  how  often  has  your  caution,  JOUr  Tir» 
tue,  sinned  against  humanity  V 

This  burst  of  zeal,  which  has  been  echoed 
by  a  shout  of  many  thousand  voices  from 
every  quarter  of  Germany,  betrays,  as  we 
have  said,  a  new  epoch ;  tdls  that  thelewren 
has  leavened  a  very  considerable  porticm  of 
the  popular  tiiass.  The  young,  at  least,  are 
grown  weary  of  promises  never  fulhiled,  and 
waiting  that  leads  to  nothing.  Tbedoetrinee 
of  the  earlier  school  are  renounced  as  false 
and  delusive.    Count  Auersperg  exclaimed : 
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Shall  the  aword  then  b«  our  wwpon?   No,  ihe 

word.'the  light,  the  will ! 
Forthc  joyrul,  peaceful  cooqutrar,  u  Um  proudest 
conqueror  still ! 

And  every  sucoecdiiw  ]vilitical  bard  pro- 
longed the  cry  — "  Tlie  Word  is  omnipo- 
teat !"  But  this  is  the  cry  no  longer.  It  is 
not  tbe  Word  but  the  Sword !  The  Word, 
9t,f  they,  has  deceived ;  tlie  Sword  must 
hew  a  way  to  freedom.  This  is  the  war-cry 
with  which  Herwegh  broke  forth,  and  to 
which  came  a  hoot  of  jubilant  echoes : — 

Oh  '.  all  whose  hatidH  u  liilt  can  span, 

Pray  for  a  trusty  sword  ! 
Pray  Kir  a  hero,  for  a  man 

iumed  with  the  wrath  of  God. 

One  lotitust  there  is  yet  in  store, 

With  gliiriouj  victory  rife; 
The  earth  bat  yet  one  conflict  more, 

The  last,  the  sacred  strift. 

Hither,  ye  nations  '.  hither  flow. 

Around  your  standard  hio  ! 
For  Freedom  is  our  general  noW| 

And  Forward !  is  our  cry. 

The  true  creed  is,  according  to  hira,  no 
longer  Love  and  Patience,  but  Hate !  Hate 
is  the  true  patriotisni,  the  true  aaviDg  faith ! 

THE  UTKH  or  UATB. 

Forth  !  forth  !  out  over  hill  and  daio 

Tlie  morning  dawn  to  meet. 
Bid  the  faithful  vvifo  fiirt-weil ; 

Your  faithful  wenpona  greet ; 
Vntil  oor  hands  in  asilies  nil; 

The  swurd  shall  he  their  mate  ; 
We've  loved  too  long ;  come  one  and  all. 

And  let  oe  soundly  hato ! 

Love  cannot  saTO  as,  eannot  ahalt* 

Tbe  torpor  flfom  onr  veins ; 
Hate !  let  thy  day  ofjudgnicnt  break  ! 

And  break  our  hated  chains  ! 
And  vvlicrcsoo'er  are  tyrants  found. 

Destruction  ho  their  fate  ; 
Too  long  has  love  our  spirtia  bound. 

Now  let  us  soundly  hate ! 

WliRrevcr  yet  there  beats  a  heart, 

Hati'  he  ma  sole  desire  ; 
Dry  woijd  stands  every  where  to  start 

Into  a  glorious  lire. 
Ye  with  whom  Freedom  yet  FeflMioa, 

Sing  through  our  streets  elate ; 
Burst  ve  h)V(^'s  thraiiloin-forging  chaiDi^ 

And  learn  at  length  to  li  itu  '. 

Qir^  quenchless  battle  and  debate 
On  earth  telVranny, 

And  holif-r  jihalibe  our  hate 

Than  ai!y  love  can  be. 
Until  our  hands  in  aslir-f  fiill, 

The  sword  shall  be  ilmir  mate; 
We've  loved  too  long ;  come  onoaBidall, 

And  lot  ■»  aoondly  hate  1 


And  the  accordant  prayer  is 

Rush  forth,  O  God  !  with  tempestFseatteriDg breath 

Through  the  terrific  calm  ! 
Give  us  stem  Freedom's  tragedy  of  death 

For  Slavery's  lullin*  psalm. 
In  the  world's  frozen  bieast  uo  more  a  stranger, 

Lot  a  heart  beat  aluud. 
Send  lior,  O  l^ord,  a  terrible  avenger ! 

A  hero,0nMig  and  proud  ! 

Let  us  once  uiore  drink  eagerly  and  deep 

From  thy  communion  cup; 
Build  us  an  altnr  on  some  awful  steep 

Ottraelves  to  offer  up. 
Spread  us  a  batUe-field,  wiiere  tjnnt  horde* 

May  with  flree  nations  fight. 
For  A-om  their  shoatha,  their  piiNBi,  car  koan 
swords 

Long  to  leap  ibrth  in  light 

And  the  counael  is  '  A  Call  to  Arms — 

Tear  the  crosses  from  their  stntinn  ! 
Make  them  swordi>  for  our  salvatioD  ! 

God  in  heaven  forgive  the  zeal. 
Leave,  oh !  leave  this  idle  rhyming, 
On  the  anvil  loudly  chiming, 

Strike  redemption  from  the  steel ! 

But  enough  of  this  blood-breathing  clang- 
or, of  these  war  trumpets,  of  which  we  have 
introduced  only  such  fragmental  notes  as 
were  necessary  for  the  iaithful  illustration  of 
our  subject.  Fain  would  we  see  nations 
abandoning  llie  hope  of  the  sword,  and  learn- 
ing to  trust  in  ttie  moral  power  of  truth  and  of 
advancing  knowledge.  Yet  when  we  see 
how  completely  a  great  and  intellectual  na- 
tion has  been  caught  in  the  subtle  net  of  pol- 
icy, how  princes  have  learned  to  despise  their 
promises,  and  how  the  moral  stamina  of  the 
people  Itas  been  undf  riiiiiied  by  dependence 
on  office,  and  by  the  fear  of  police,  we  do 
not  wonder,  we  can  only  deplore.  The 
youth  of  Germany  see  all  this.  They  see 
how  deeply  the  poison  of  government  coer- 
cion and  suppression  of  free  opinion  has  pen- 
etrated into  the  mora!  nature  of  the  puMie ; 
xvhat  sequacity,  what  subserviency,  what 
pro.stration  of  all  that  is  great,  and  daring, 
and  generous,  it  ha.s  infused  into  the  social 
and  intellectual  frame ;  how  infidelity  in  re- 
lijrion  has  followed  in  the  train  of  that  phi- 
losophy to  which  the  German  mind  has  turn- 
ed as  to  its  only  free  rej^ion  of  apeeulation ; 
and  ihcy  have  no  hope  but  in  the  sword.  In 
any  moral  power  ilicir  faith  is  shaken. 
They  doubt  its  very  existence  in  the  public 
mind.  They  hope  nothing  from  the  free  con- 
cession of  the  princes;  they  hope  as  little 
from  the  vast  mass  of  their  dependents, — 
that  is,  of  half  the  nation  lulled  in  a  Cireean 
slumber  of  official  comfort,  but  they  know 
that  breach  of  fatth  and  defrauded  hopes 
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have  spread  a  wide  substratum  of  discontent : 
that  the  great  powers  Prussia  and  Austria 
are  powers  made  up  of  the  most  heterogene- 
ous fragments,  and  they  hope  that  a  spark  of 
warlike  fire  breaking  out  some  day  in  some 
one  quarter — they  care  not  where — may  raise 
a  general  flame,  and  national  liberty  soar  up 
oat  of  the  conflagration.  IIow  fnr  this  hope 
may  bo  realized,  we  leave  Time  to  decide. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  one  hand,  the  govern- 
ments stand  strong  on  the  system  which  we 
luive  dt  scribt'd  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  tri- 
umpbaut  career  ofUcrwcgh^  and  the  sale 
of  five  editions  ofhu  vidtunein  leas  than  two 
yean^prove  that  the  spirit  of  popular  lihorty 
is  making  rapid  strides.  Even  the  King  of 
Prussia,  with  his  affectation  of  liberality, 
thought  fit  to  give  Ilerwegh  an  audience 
vv!ii!e  he  was  in  Berlin,  though,  with  his 
usual  inconsisteacy,  he  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  city.  Other  princes,  follow- 
ing his  example,  raised  the  consequence  of 
the  yonntr  poet,  by  warning  him  out  of  their 
territories, and  he  returned  to  his  Swiss  strong- 
hold; where,  hovrever,  he  sate  himself  down 
in  additional  strength  and  comfort,  having 
won  a  rich  wife  while  in  the  Prussian  capital. 
The  sneeees  of  his  poems,  the  fire  of  their 
contagious  spirit,  ana,  above  all,  the  crlat  of 
his  lour,  have,  as  might  ho  expected,  given 
birth  to  fresh  young  poet.s  and  fresh  issues 
of  songs,  which,  iMwever,  hare  not  yet  ac- 
quired suflicient  importance  to  be  included 
iu  this  group. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  DISCOVF.RY  IN  THE 
INTERIOR  OF  AFRICA. 

Frofn  tho  C'xirt  Joiirmf. 

The  pro,^rcs8  of  gcof^npliicai  discovery  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  buB  always  excited  more 
interest  and  curiosity  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  tlie  globe.  This  is  probably  owing  to  tlie 
niyrflcry  whicli  veils  the  Avhole  of  tlie  centnxl 
porlioos  of  that  great  continent  combined  with 
the  great  fatality  which  has  so  freq\ieritly  been 
attendant  upon  pv-^'orifnry  rxpeditionH.  Hul 
*»  the  tidi:  ot  exploralioM,  '  said  the  President  of 
the  Royal  ( icographical  Society,  in  hislastanni- 
versfiry  address,  "  has  srt  in  lato  years  in  a 
remarkable  __manncr  towards  Abyssinia,"  and  as 
it  irf  IVdiii  that  cuiuiiry.  and  by  the  roniparative 
cool  and  hcalUiy  upland  and  highland  district. s, 
that  we  can  most  nope  for  a  sneeeflsfbl  explora- 
tion of  the  inlf  rinr.  so  it  is  al?o  a  reinarkable 
filCt,  that  aAcr  so  manv  attempts,  and  Uie  sacri- 
fice of  so  many  lives,  the  present  appears  to  be 
the  moment  when  the  greatest  proroues  of  suc- 
cess are  held  out  to  us. 

Early  in  the  year  1841,  Dr.  Beke  traced  the 


route  from  Tajnrn,  nt  tlio  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea, 
to  Ankoher  and  Ani^rulaila,  the  capitals  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Christian  kingdom  ofShoa. 
He  ascertained  ttiat  Messrs.  Combes  and  Tanii- 
sier  had  been  at  Shoa,  and  were  conscqiu  luly 
tlie  fir^it  European  visitors  .-int  r  tlie  time  of  the 
I'ortu^'VH  se  Jesuits.  Monsieur  Dutey  came  next, 
but  lie  died  at  Jidda:  then  the  mi^^sionaries, 
Krapt'aiid  l-i'tnberir;  then  Rochet  D'lb  ricoiirt, 
and  huall)  hmiself,  being  the  first  EnL'li^<limaa. 
Three  other  travellers  had  perished  in  the 
couht(y,Mr.  AirtoOt  and  Messrs.  Fain  and  Kiel- 
macr.  Dr.  Beke  ascertained  that  Ankoberwas 
S200  feet  above  the  sea,  mul  AiiL-nlalla  P  IfiO. 

From  Shoa,  Dr.  Beke  travelled  to  Kok  I  'ara. 
in  the  province  of  Gedem,  never  before  visitea 
hv  any  European.  On  this  excursion  he  deter- 
riiiued  the  VValerished  in  10'^  1 1'  IS',  in  ai^wnmpy 
moor,  between  the  Abai,  or  Blue  Nile,  and  the 
Ilawasli,  a  river  flowing  to  the  eastward  to  the 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Anssa,  where  it  loses 
it«eir  in  a  lake,  suppo.-ed  to  be  150  mi!<  .  in  r  ir- 
cumference.  Dr.  Beke  describcii  the  countries 
he  traversed  as  vary  ing  in  clinmcter  from  the 
most  absolute  eterility,  to  the  mo-;  la  iant  veg^ 
etation.  He  speaks  of  larj;o  plantaUons  of  cap- 
sicums and  excellent  cotton,  of  rich  com-fit  lds, 
and  fertile  meadowij,  Uie  whole  stndded  with 
trees,  and  divided  by  hedge-rows  of  jasmine, 
roses,  and  honey-nnckle. 

Mr.  Rochet  d'liericourt  has  publit>hed  the 
details  of  his  travels  in  Abyssinia  in  the  HviHetiR 
de  la  Snr-icte  de  f»eographie  di-  Pari-.  He 
dejicribes  the  character  of  the  countries  through 
which. he  ^ssed.  and  representn  the  kingdom  of 
Shoa  as  lull  of  beautiful  landscapes,  decorated 
by  a  splendidly  varied  and  viu;oroiis  vegetation. 
But  his  narrative  wants  astronomical  positions, 
and  other  positive  data.  It  is  understood  that 
this  irentleman  has  agaro  started  for  AbyaBinta» 
supplied  with  the  necessary  insfrnmenls. 

In  1812,  tlie  Briti.«h  Mission,  nnder  Major 
Harris,  penetrated  from  Tajura  to  Shoa,  where 
they  spent  upwards  of  n  year.  The  results  of 
this  mission  have  jn.'  t  been  pidili.«bed  nnder  the 
title  of  "  Hitrhlariti-^  of  .Ethiopia  a  work  which 
hm  disappointed  the  expectations  of  many,  as 
amidst  annnnsual  paiade  of  langoajre.  eontafn- 
inir  little  re.al  innjnii.nfion.  The  jire^  imi.-  favr-.r 
able  rep(;rl.>  oj'thi:  kiiiL'dom  of  .Shoa.  laeL  how- 
ever, wiih  riiittii  (nation  ;  and  the  informatiOD 
gleaned  by  the  naturalists  of  the  party  is  very 
valuable. 

Dr.  Beke  had  obtained  prcvioiiK  inrormntion 
regarding  the  existence  Kouthward  of  Abyesinia 
of  a  great  river,  ealled  Go-jub.  whirh  flows  into 
the  Itidian  Ocean  ;  and  n)ajor  Tlarri'^  obtained 
fiirilier  intonu^ition  rcgartling  this  i^reat  stream, 
which,  as  forming  a  line  of  water  commnoieation 
with  the  interior,  may  ultimately  be  turned  to 
good  acoonnL,  is  an  object  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. It  is  represented  as  being  three  miles 
brorui,  and  navigated  by  large  conoe^  aod  is 
suppmied  to  be  (he  same  as  the  Zebee  cMTthe 
missionary  .Antonio  Fernandez. 

Major  Harris  also  heard  of  a  hitherto  nnknown 
Christian  population,  having  a  powerful  monarch 
at  its  head,  south  of  Kafla.  and  de.  iirnated  as 
Susa ;  and  it  is  remarkable  tliat.  in  tiic  seventh 
century}  the  knowledge  of  iEthiopia,  acquired 
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by  Cosmaa  Indopiustcs,  readied  beyond  the 
Agowatoa  great  natioil  in  the  interior  called 
Sawn. 

Messrs.  Antolne  d*Abbadie  and  Lefevre  were 

laboring  at  the  pamc  lirae  in  otht  r  j)art.s  of 
Abyssinia.  They  liave  both  communicated 
many  interesting  notices  to  the  journals  of  Parts 
and  of  this  country.  Mr.  Lpfevre  roportrd  par- 
ticularly on  tlic  nature  and  couiincrce  iinJ  char- 
aeterofUie  people  on  tlie  Bahr-cl-A/rck,  or  Blue 
Nile,  and  tlie  district  of  Bertha,  lying  between 
that  river  and  the  Tumat,  one  of  its  tributaries. 
M.  d'Abliadio.  ivhenla-^t  licard  of.  \v:isat  A  i^  va. 
engaged  in  compiling  a  dictionary  of  the  liam- 
toaga,  or  Agow  Innguage,  whien  alreadv  con- 
tained 1400  worils  An  Eny:Ii;Ii  traveller  of 
the  name  of  Bell  had  arrived  iu  tlie  month  of 
Aprilat  Adowa,  whence  it  iii  ^aid  he  continued 
hit^  journey  inland.  The  German  naturalist 
Si Jnmpferwas  aleo  with  M.  dWbbadie. 

Messrs.  Ft-rrct  and  '  I  :Ii:ii<'r.  of  the  French 
Etat  Major,  have  also  returned  from  a  voya<;e 
into  Abyssinia,  whither  they  had  been  sent  by 
the  Minister  of  War;  they  are  paid  tn  have 
brouLjht  wilh  ihem  several  maps  of  the  country. 
Tsli  .->r^.  Krapf  and  SapetO  hnvtt  al>^o  returned 
trom  Abyssinia,  the  former  after  a  residence  of 
three  years.  M.  Blondel,  Belgian  Consul-gen- 
eral in  Esrypt,  who  had  undertaken  a  journey 
into  Abyssinia,  had  been  detained  prisoner  in 
Ihateoonny,  bnt  was  happily  released  by  the 
exertions  in  his  b  'luilf  of  the  l'a>:haof  Eaypt 

Mehemot  Ali  iius  illti'd  out  in  modern  tunes 
two  expeditions  for  the  i  .vploration  of  llie  Bahr- 
e!-Abiadh.  or  White  Nile.  Tiie  first,  under  the 
conduct  of  Sclim  Binsbashi.  left  Khartum  on  tlie 
17 ih  of  .Nfu  ember,  1839,  and  ascended  tin;  stream 
for  sevens-two  dayiu  In  this  expedition,  the 
Darty  ascended  the  rircr  to  tfaa  sixth  parallel  of 
Korth  latitude. 

The  second  expedition  wa.s  accompanied  by 
t.vi>  Europe  ins,  Messrs.  .A rn.uiM  and  Sabalicr. 
They  left  Khartum  on  the  2')th  November,  IS  10, 
and  ascended  the  White  or  Western  Nile,  for  a 
distance  of  518  leagues  from  Kharium,  aad 
reached  a  spot  in  iat.  4^  42'  N.  The  want  of 
water  at  that  season  of  the  year  prevented  their 
furllicr  ()ro2;r e.s.-i,  hut  wln-n  t!ie  waters  are  high 
tiie  stream  may  be  navigated,  it  is  said,  as  far  as 
the  third  parallel  ofN.  latitude.  Arrived  at  tlicir 
furthest,  tney  yet  saw  no  mountain',  ro  that  it 
would  appear  that  the  famed  mountains  of  the 
mo^n  do  not  exii^t  in  Central  Africa,  at  loast,  at 
the  most  distant  eources  of  the  JMile. 

In  the  dominion  of  theBehrs,  thekingr's  palace 
is  de^'-cribed  as  bcin^  on  the  water:*,  and  a'j  otily 
to  be  approached  by  swimming.  His  guards 
are  two  battalions  of  women,  armed  with  spears 
and  bucklers,  and  Iiis  niini-tors  never  enter  tlic 
palace  but  when  the  king  is  gupposi  d  to  be  dan- 
gerously ill,  when  ii  becomes  tlieir  duty  to 
s'uangle  him,  that  he  may  not  die  a  natural 
death,  like  the  vilest  of  his  subjects. 

Be  i  Ift'  Mr.  Roclict  d'lli  ricoaru  wlio  1ms  re- 
turned to  his  toriniT  fielii  of  exploration,  Major 
Harris  has  offered  hii*  services  to  return  to  Slioa, 
and  Baron  de  Wredi".  n  !'r .  ni  hiiKin,  is  also 
about  to  proceed  to  Shoa  by  Ta  '  ira  and  ll<ms-- 
ea,   or  Aussa,  following  tiie  Ilawash.  From 

Shoa  he  propoaea  to  penetrate  the  country  in  a 


S.  W.  direction,  in  order  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile  and  of  the  Tchadda,or  Niger, 
which  two  bitter  do  not  appear  to  be  so  fur  from 
one  another  as  was  once  suppo.^cd.  The  Baron 
th<  ri  propo-i  s  to  exjilore  tlie  Q.uiliniancv.  into 
which,  according  to  Mc  Q,ueen'a  and  Niajor 
Harris'^B  views,  the  great  river  Go-jub  empties 
itself;  the  united  rivers  Howinif  into  the  sea  by 
several  mouths  near  Patta;  but  tliis  is  contra- 
dicted by  oUiera,  who,  giving  to  the  Q,uiliman(nr 
its  ajinarently  correct  orthography,  of  Kilimnji, 
identify  that  river  with  the  Kilifi.  The  Baron 
Iir>pcH  thciicr  to  return  by  the  Mch  unmedan 
kingdom  of  ilurrar  and  the  slave-trading  Barbo- 
ra.  If  only  a  part  of  this  vast  project  be  snecesa- 
fully  executed,  it  will  be  a  great  deal  ;  and  con- 
sidering what  we  liavc  learned  of  the  fine  cli- 
mate, productive  land.«.  and  nopuious  regiooi^ 
at  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  exiKts  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  even  if  there  are  not  mountain.s-.  at 
the  sources  of  the  White  Nile  and  of  the  Tchad- 
da.  From  a  year  and  a-half^  observation,  the 
Dri;:  !i  M;  -:i)n  never  found  Shoa  so  hot  nor  80 
coidas<iieat  Britain.  Beyond  Shoa,  and  be 
nvcen  that  kia^lom  and  the  sources  of  the 
Wiiite  Nile,  the  Baron  may  visit  the  people  call- 
ed Shats.  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Sii?a.  or 
Sagou.  the  river  Anquer,  and  thi  l;\r  'cr  river 
Malcg, — probably  the  moat  distant  tribuuiries  to 
the  Bloe  Nile;  and  tlioa  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope,  from  any  one  taking  such  a  line  of  route, 
Ibr  a  proximate  acquaintance  wilh  tlic  great 
leaturcs  and  outUoea  of  the  geography  of  Cen- 
tral Afiica. 
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Fim  dw  MMropolitaa. 

STSBTcaKD  on  the  couch  she  lies— -bow  frail 
Her  lovely  fbrm — her  eheek  how  palo— > 

Tilt'  }>  1  tie  spot  is  there  ; 
Her  .sorrowing  friends  around  her  stand, 
She  cluspst  iiiT  weeping  niuthor's  hSBdi 

And  bids  her  not  despsir. 
Though  every  ««r<A(y  hope  is  psst. 
While  voirl  of  liopc  and  fear, 
Mcr  deep  hint:  eye*  are  upwnrd  ca«l. 
She  knows  lliu  world  \i  tletting  ftstf 

She  fuels  her  end  is  near 
Hard  seems  it  OBS  in  tx  :'iiiy  '!«  blooin, 
8o  bright,  so  yoang,  should  in  tb«  tomb 

A  mouldering  come  be  laid ; 
Diiath  nt  tilt'  p.diico  of  tli«  great, 
And  nl  tlic  lowly  cotlag«  gate, 

Knocksi,  and  innst  be  iilt»'yi'd. 
Tmk  .Summons  had  fone  forth — that  night 
Her  gentle  spirit  win|;ed  its  flight 

To  iliL'  brifflit  rtnlins  of  day  ; 
And  tliiii  li>-r  lati>i>t  ai-cenU  spoke, 
WliiK'  o  I  r  lier  pallid  features  brokc 

A  yet  diviner  ray  : — 
"  Mourn  not  for  mc,  nor  shed  a  tasr, 

But  trust  in  the  Most  High  ; 
Father  and  mother,  Henry  <iear, 
I  bnt  ri-pn  l  to  Ii-um'  juii  li«jro, 

Else  were  it  swtct  to  liio." 

Tnos.  D*Ort«T. 
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those  agents  nf  mi'-chief  who  enter  Into  the 
plans  of  the  diaaA'ectcd,  if  any  exist,  and  re> 
port  due  progress  to  the  SecreUfj  of  State. 
Mr.  Hughes  did  not  conceal  hiseailiog  as  a  re- 
porter, thou</h  he  did  as  an  informer — but  then 
of  the  great  issue  to  the  close  of  tlie  Attor- 1  he  swore  only  Iroui  liis  notes,  atid  their  cor- 
nej-Oenerars  elaborate  oration,  which,  like  |  rectnesa  was  unimpeachable.  The  traTersers, 
the  theology  of  Zoroaster,  was  composed  of,  availing  thrm^rlvcs  of  thr  privile^rc  of  inquir- 
two  discordant    principles — j>r()dignlity  of  ing  into  the  conduct  of  adverse  witnesses,  to 
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promise,  and  parsimony  of  proof.  We  may 
now  apeak  with  freedoin,  lor  the  contest  is 
over.  We  lonvp  to  others  to  sound  the  abys- 
ses of  state  policy,  which,  after  all,  arc  little 
deeper  than  common  draw-wells;  but,  deep 
oranallow,  thnt  policy  has  had,  and  will  have, 
a  profound  iullucnce  on  thr?  future  fortunes 
of  Ireland.  There  is  a  facetious  saying  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  that  his  favorite  ministers 
"paid  drar  for  their  consular  supper,"  and 
we  suspect  the  continued  feasting  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  will  hereafter  prompt  a  sim- 
ilar exclamation,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
phrase.  Our  province  is  not  the  political, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tuucli  on  events 
without  the  peril  of  perhaps  an  impolitic 
opinion.  With  this  liriof  preface,  we  take 
up  the  evidence  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
speeches  for  the  accused,  which  will  afford 
to  all  matter  of  amusement  or  interest  All 
thcspi,  it  is  true,  have  already  been  spread 
oat  in  the  roost  ample  profusion — the  press 
has  carried  them  throughout  the  world,  out- 
stripping in  its  rapid  diurnal  whirl  our  nmrt 
lazy  monthly  flight.  But  there  are  many  in- 
cidents, not  unworthy  of  note,  which  evapo- 
rate in  such  a  mode  of  communication,  or 
sink  unobserved  into  oblivion  :  and  now  that 
the  tumult  has  subsided,  and  life  resumes  its 
ordinary  course,  we  may  jot  down  our  recol- 
lections of  till'  evidoiice  and  of  the  orations, 
which  have  revived  the  forgotten  glories  of 
the  Irish  bar. 

The  examination  of  Frederick  Bond 
Hughes  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  rich  feast. 
Wherever  you  moved,  among  the  leading  ques- 
tions whi4^  agitated  the  circles  of  small  talk, 
the  fir^t  was — when  will  Iluffhes  be  in  the 
stocks  ?  In  the  first  heat  of  prejudice,  in- 
nocence has  often  fallen  a  victim  to  popular 
clamor.  Public  rumor?$  shtuild  not  be  too 
soon  encountered.  Give  the  report  of  the 
day  time  to  grow  stale,  and  it  cither  dies  of 
itself,  or  time  will  not  fail  to  rectify  the  false 
judgment.  Mr.  Hughes  was,  unf  )rtunately, 
one  of  those  against  whom  the  whole  weight 
of  public  reprobation  was  directed.  As  a 
government  rcporter,liewasnot  bound  to  pros* 
ccutc  for  the  government ;  his  duty  was  to 
note  what  he  heard,  instead  of  playing  the  "  in- 
fof  mer" — ^we  use  the  word  in  the  limited  sense 
of  swearing  the  infonnttioiis,  tad  not  as  one  of 


impeach  their  credibility,  had,  it  is  said, 
made  wide  casts  from  some  little  memorabilia 
in  his  life,  from  which,  even  the  most  virtuous 
are  not  exempt.  How  far  they  succeeded  is 
to  us  utterly  unknown,  but,  from  the  cun^ 
ning  screw  of  the  mouth,  and  the  gl;uice  of 
the  fox-like  eye  of  Mr.  llatchell,  we  suspected 
that  he  was  not  unprovided  with  some  cross- 
pellets.  It  was  clear,  however,  from  the 
gentlemanly  bearing  of  the  witness,  and  the 
candor  with  which  he  not  only  answered  but 
even  added  to  the  questions  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  ttint  he  sought  to  withhold  nothinjE* 
This  changed  the  course  of  Mr.  Hatchell, 
who  probed  Mr.  Hughes  with  exemplary 
gentleness;  and  well  he  might  do  so — for  the 
"perjured  informer,"  as  it  was  the  fashion  to 
designate  him,  bore  testimony  to  the  extraor- 
dinary peace  and  tranquillity  of  Mullaghmast 
— to  the  high  and  necessary  duties  of  the 
O'Connell  police — to  the  comfort  of  the  new 
Celtic  bonnet,  which,  he  admitted,  would  be 
an  excellent  nightcap — and  to  the  imposing 
splendor  of  the  rivic  procession,  ai  thp  wor- 
thy aldermen  and  councillors,  in  velvet  and 
scarlet,  ascended  the  historic  Rath.  He  de- 
scribed the  *'  inauguration  "  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, who  laughed  most  heartily  at  the  novel 
coronation,  while  the  Solicitor-General  turn- 
ed up  his  keen  eye  to  the  jury,  and  looked 
mysteriously  grave.  What  was  that  munici- 
pal march  but  the  affectation  of  royal  pompt 
What  that  foolish  cap  but  the  "  likeness  of  b 
kingly  crown?"  Surely  the  Dublin  alder- 
men did  not  dedicate  their  beauty  to  the  sun 
of  Mulluglimast  without  an  adequate  cause. 
And  as  tor  the  great  Agitator,  in  his  ooro- 
netted  magnificence, 

•*  Whoso  had  boheld  him  then, 
Had  n^?l  some  admiration,  mixed  with  dread. 

And  might  have  s.iiil, 
That  «ijr»;  ho  soomcil  tu  bo  the  King  of  Men — 
i.vas  than  the  groatcst— tbst  be  r-nnld  not  bo 
Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might  and  majostj." 

Tiir  caution  and  safetv  of  Mr.  Hatchell 
elicited  all  that  was  possible  from  the  witness, 
and  kept  out  of  view  the  unfavorable,  amongf 
which  was  the  "  Bcheniolh"  trifle  which  fur- 
merly  submitted  Mr.  Hughes  to  a  perfect 
storm  of  indignation.  He  established  his 
truthfulness  in  each  particular,  and  clearij 
accounted  for  the  memorable  mistake  in  iden> 
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lifyinjjone  of  the  fravorsero.  Wo  Iikr>  to  aid  in 
purging  away  a  cloud  Irom  a  lair  reputation. 
Bmid  Httghes  was  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  the  Armslron^s  and  Reynoldses, 
mnd  that  eminent  and  patnutic  engraver, 
William  Holbrooke,  was,  it  is  said,  engaged 
in  a  line  engraving  of  the. perjured  and 
faithless  informer,  to  be  supplied  to  each  re- 
peal warden,  and  suspended  in  the  repeal 
rooms  throughout  Ireland,  as  a  iraming 
against  Saxon  treachery.    The  candor  of  the 
English  spy  has  dispensed  with  the  exercise 
of  Mr.  Holbrooke's  artistic  skill. 
•  The  next  of  the  "  btittalion  of  tMttmony" 
was  Mr.   Charles  Ross,  wlio  has  acquired 
much  reputation  on  this  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel.   He  had  three  heads  lasning  Irom 
one  small  trunk.    He  reported  for  Downing 
Street,  and  also  for  a  liberal  and  conservative 
journal.    So  very  disinterested  was  he,  that 
the  Chronicle  shared  his  favors  in  common 
with  the  Standard^  and  Sir  J.  Grahnni  with 
both.    He  came  over  to  this  savage  country, 
die  fictim  of  the  most  miserable  apprehen- 
sions.   He  dreaded  the  Tepute  of  a  govern- 
ment   informer,  and  would  not  take  fifty 
thousand   pounds,  as  he  confessed  to  Mr. 
Henn,  to  disclose  his  dangerous  oeeupition, 
thnurrh  Mr.  Bond  Hughes  was  roamin;T  nhniit 
at  large  in  jarvey  and  Ay-boat,  and  fca.stitin;, 
unharmed,  on  repeal  viands— Uiero  was,  tdo, 
never  a  drop  of  an  opiate  infused  into  the 
liiird  Mayor's  "  crusted  port,"  with  which  he 
so  freely  indulged  at  the  Rotundo  dinner. 
With  a  political  digestion  so  admirable  as 
Mr.  Rosscorild  boast,  it  is  surprising  that  his 
natural  stomach  should  generate  such  dismal 
rapors  and  appreheDStons  of  personal  safety. 
He  ventured,  m  deep  alarm,  to  Donnybrook, 
and  all  were  so  good-humored  there  that  he 
had  the  courage  to  pass  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  new  police,  and  commit  his  sacred 
body  among  the  bIrnu1hound-?  of  Connaught. 
In  his  (yposs-exaniination  by  Mr.  Henn,  he 
afforded  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  fluc- 
tuation of  opinion  which  is  characteristic  of 
his  generous  patron.    Tel  mastrr  tel  vnlrf. 
He  opened  the  campaign  of  life  in  all  the 
Rowing  pride  of  Radicalism,  but,  as  he 
naively  remarked,  "  All   men's  sentiments 
undergo  changes  in  time  from  reflection  and 
reading."  Too  much  learning,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  F^stuSj  made  an  apostle  mad — it  had 
not  quite  so  decided  an  effect  on  the  editor  of 
the  Carlisle  Patriot — it  only  subdued  his 
•ncient  ferror  in  behalf  of  abstract  rights  and 
imaginary  republics  to  the  more  quiet  tone 
of  conservatism.     When  pressed  to  reveal 
the  mysterious  operations  which  deprived  the 
radical  world  Oi  such  a  "  bright  particular 
■tar/'  he,  most  unlike  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
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yielded  to"  compulsion,"  and  wa?  on  the 
point  of  revelation,  when  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral interposed,  and  stayed  the  confession. 
What  gave  the  bar  and  the  public  an  elevated 
opinion  of  the  fine  sensibilities  of  Mr.  Ross 
was  the  delighful  uxoriousness  which,  like  a 
thread  of  shiiiiii<r  silver,  ran  through  his 

testimony.    Dear  Mrs.  R  was  at  the  top 

and  bottom  of  all  bis  movements,  sentiments, 
and  opinions.  What  she  said  became  an  ini> 
mutable  law  in  his  conduct.  He  would  b&> 
come  another  Erostratus  and  fire  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  if  Mrs.  R  only  su;r(rested  the 

fatal  enierprise.    What  a  model  of  an  obs^ 

quious  partner  is  Mr.  R  !    Mr.  Henn,  a 

compact  bachelor,  was  struck  forcibly  with 
the  picture  of  conjugal  happiness.  Will  be 
repent  of  his  unsocial  singleness  ? 

These  were  the  only  direct  agents  of  the 
"  Minister  of  Police."  They  were  followed 
by  two  Irishmen,  a  Mr.  Jackson,  and  a  Mr. 
"  John  Ulick  M'Namara  "  The  former  fired 
miserably  in  confirming  his  notes,  and  the 
latter  had  nothing  to  tml.  Then  followed  s 
long  and  formidable  array  of  stipendiary  ma- 
^ristrates,  head-constables,  sub-constables,  and 
common  constables,  who  proved  themselves 
accomplished  masters  in  what  Tatiims  calls 
"noting  the  word?  of  men,  watching  their 
l(K)ks,  and  warping  evenr  trifling  circum- 
stance into  a  crime."  They  showed,  with 
all  the  good  derivable  to  a  government  from 
the  existence  of  such  a  forre,  the  counter- 
balancuig  dangers  and  evils.  They  were  the 
most  expert  of  note-takers;  l<»g  speeches 
and  conversations  were  reported  on  the 
strength  of  accurate  and  powerful  memory, 
for  the  pdice  ire  all  peculiarly  gifted  in  thM 
quality.  Whenever  any  thing  of  a  seditious 
nature  was  spoken,  out  flew  the  scroll,  and 
down  went  the  treason.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable fiicts  connected  with  the  meetings 
was  the  fiicility  of  access  and  niovcinent  aP" 
forded  on  all  occasions  to  the  police.  They 
went  on  the  platforms,  surrounded  the  presi- 
dential chairs,  and  when  the  Union  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  "  nullity,"  or  the  "  sergeants" 
were  promised  promotion,  or  any  special  sti- 
mulant applied  to  the  flagging  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude,  in  the  shape  of  new  tenures 
and  titles,  the  policemen  coolly  took  a  note 
of  the  eloquent  apo.strophe,  without  menace, 
remonstrance,  or  violence.  They  did  all  in 
their  power  to  back  up  the  st-iteiiient  of  the 
Attorney-General  m  the  drilling,  and  mar- 
shalling, and  parade  of  multitudes.  Of  infha- 
try  and  cavalry  we  had  countless  numbers, 
marching  under  their  wardens,  who  ever 
and  anon  exclaimed,  "  Steady,  men — keep 
the  step ;"  but  of  that  very  eShctive  arm  of 
field  service,  the  srtiDery,  there  was  no  evi* 
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denre — thnt  only  was  wanted  tottiable  Mr 
O'Connell  lo  take  the  field  ! 

or  the  eavalry,we  will  take  as  a  speciinm 
a  vrrv  rr-j)cctril)!c  iiud  eiricicnt  force,  "  T/n 
JiaUinakill  Repeal  Cavairjf."  They  lou.st 
hate  formed  a  most  majgnifieetit  bod^,  if  one 
were  to  judge  from  the  Mtatc  of  their  equip- 
menb*,  the  condition  of  their  horses,  and  tlic 
regularity  of  the  njarch.  Mr.  Whiteside 
brought  out  their  points  of  military  efficiency 
in  hrillimit  ?tvlo.  In  Raphael's  picture  of 
the  iuterview  between  Pope  Leo  and  Attila, 
there  la  a  mounted  Han  in  the  foreground, 
without  bridle  or  saddle.  His  image  was  sug- 
gested in  the  description  of  the  Ballinakill 
light  horse,  whose  uccoutreineuts  were  al- 
most as  simple  and  primitive.  Splendid 
force,  e!i?"  (juoth  Mr.  Whiteside,  strokin^f 
bis  uuwliiskered  jaws,  and  with  a  uialicious- 
ly-hnmorous  smile.  "I  have  seen  better," 
was  the  reply.  "  Did  you  ?  Well  I  am 
aistonished !  Tiiey  moved,  I  dare  say,  with 
prodigious  regularity  1"  And  so  lie  went  on, 
amid  a  storm  of  laughter,  to  bring  to  light 
the  imposinij  graiideurof  the  Cossacks  of  Con- 
nemara.  On  a  total  of  two  hundred,  the 
amount  of  the  Ballinakill  contingent  to  the 
national  army,  saddles  averaged  about  ten  per 
cent.,  the  retnaiiiiiig  horsemen  contriving  to 
"  balance  their  bodies  on  the  sharpened  ledge 
of  spare  back-bones."  Bona  jlde  bridles 
were  about  the  same  low  average,  the  sup- 
plement being  made  up  of  twisted  hay,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  control  and  fod- 
der. "  Woman,"  observes  a  crabbed  and  un- 
loving philost)pher,  "  is  the  baggage  that  re- 
tards man's  march  in  life."  The  heroes  of 
Ballinakill  did  not  agree  with  the  sour  stoic, 
fat  each  carried  his  baggage  behind  him. 
In  snch  style  did  the  pride  of  oecideiual  chiv- 
alry prepare  themselves  for  liic  great  national 
struggle. 

We  are  surprised  the  Attorney  or  Solici- 
tor-Uenerol  did  not  make  more  of  this  re- 
markable circumstance.  It  is  matter  of  his- 
tory that  the  Romans,  in  such  secret  expedi- 
tions as  required  a  sure  and  decisive  bl(»w  to 
be  struck,  always  mounted  a  foot  soldier  be- 
hind the  regular  hdrseman,  so  that  they 
doubled  till  ir  force  at  the  point  of  attack, 
without  the  delay  or  fatigue  of  a  foot-march. 
By  A  similar  stroke  of  military  policy,  the 
French  often  surprised  and  defeated  the  Spa- 
nish generals  in  the  last  Peninsular  war. 
Now,  it  appeared  to  us  very  likely,  though 
the  sagacious  police  did  not  detect  the 
scheme,  that  the  repeal  leaders  pursued  a  si- 
milar course,  and  that  the  blue  cloaks  and 
petticoats  were  merely  the  disguises  of  "war- 
rior men."  We  may  also  assume  another 
hypothesis— that  the  "  baggage"  were  true 


jdui^iiters    of   Eve,   but,    emulous  of  the 


renown  wiijch  thcir  sisters  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Shannon  had  acquired  from  the  defence 
of  Limerick, and  of  whichthev  wereunceasing- 
ly  reminded  by  our  national  orators  and  poets, 
they  accompanied  their  lords  to  the  battle 
field,  determined  no  longer  to  breed  or  suckle 
slaves.  Had  Mr.  Smith  discovered  this  ma- 
ntcuvre,  be  should  have  sent  up  a  collateral 
issue  to  the  jury,  and  they  wotud,  no  doubt, 
have  found  that  the  women  were  men ! 
^iow,  the  Ballinakill  division  was  confessedly 
the  crack  contingent  of  the  Connaught  levy, 
accoffding  to  police  testimony.  They  called 
these  poor  peasants  "  cavalry,"  who  had 
come  troui  alar  off  with  their  wives  to  see 
Hf.  (VConndl,  and  as  they  moved  together, 
distinct  from  the  crowds  on  foot,  they  give 
them  "  marching  order,"  and  "  military  ar- 
ray V  Miserable  heatber-fed  ponies,  and 
harmless  holiday  peasants,  constituting  "&e> 
peal  cavalry  ?"  It  was  too  ludicrous.  One 
could  not  lau|^h  at  its  solemn  absurdity,  for 
it  involved  an  imputation  on  the  national  loy- 
altv.  In  dcscrlbinji  the  march  of  one  of  those 
irregular  .«(jiia(lrons,  we  believe  the  M allow 
procession,  the  witness,  a  policeman,  stated 
that  they  moved  in  "  close  column,"  but  that 
occasionally  they  broke  rank,  when  the 
'*  captains"  restored,  by  a  word  the  disjointed 
array.  "  Oh,  I  see,"  edged  in  the  Attorney- 
General,  "  marshaUinfr  thi  m."  This  was  a 
most  unfair  inference,  but  it  proved  the  over- 
flowing anxiety  of  the  Crown  to  establish  the 
drilling,  and  conjure  up  the  terrors  of  '98, 
Here  we  leave  tin  Rullinakill  cavalry,  and  the 
Sbilmonier  m  fun  try,  and  the  "  close  em- 
battled ranks,"  who  were  to  fight  under 
Mr.  Holbrooke's  oriflamme,  amd  renew  the 
glories  of  the  Yellow  Ford.  That  there  wns 
considerable  regularity  in  their  movements  is 
true  enough,  but  that  the  road  exercise  was 
performed  to  Imbitinte  tliem  to  the  labors  of 
future  fields,  as  the  Attorney-General  suggest- 
ed,  is  about  as  true  as  that  the  Loughrea 
light  horse  could  measure  swordn  with  the 
I'miinkillen  Dragoons,  or  the  canal  tnrf-boats 
e.Kchaiigc  broadsides  with  the  gun-boats  of 
the  upper  Shannon. 

The  doriitnrnf 'irv  ('\i(]rnf'c  mnsi.-lcd  of 
Mr.  O'Conueli's  speeches,  newspaper  arti- 
cles, rftsolutions  and  publications  of  the 
peal  Association.    The  first  were  read  at 
great  length,  and,  notwithstanding  the  tedium 
of  listening  to  one  of  the  most  untuned  of 
voices  mouthing  through  whole  files  of  news- 
papers,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  numerous  passages  of  striking  beauty 
with  which  the  speeches  abounded.  We 
read  them  all  before,  but  when  brought  to- 
gether, and  contrasted  with  each  other,  the 
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mass  and  variety  of  thought  which  they  con- 
tained was  astonishing.  What  seemed  to  us 
peculiar  in  his  eloquence  is, the  delicate  «eii> 
sibility  with  whicli  lie  traces,  and  the  natu- 
ral expression  with  which  he  points  out,  his 
femiliarity  with  whatever  is  tweet  or  majestic 
in  the  simple  aspects  of  nature.  No  orator 
of  our  times  indulges  so  much  in  what  con- 
stitute the  material  elements  of  poetry.  In 
the  midst  of  his  most  busy  and  praetieal 
speeches,  there  are  bursts  of  picturesque 
l>eauty,  without  eti'ort  or  restraint,  conjured 
up  from  the  scene  before  him,  without  inter- 
ferincr  with  his  proper  business,  or  appearing 
to  digress  from  love  of  applause  or  need  of 
repose.  The  opening  of  his  speech  at  Bal- 
tioglass  was  a  beautiful  landspspe;  and,  as  if 
to  show  his  triumph  in  humor,  as  well  as 
fimcy  and  imagery,  he  lit  up  the  faces  of  his 
andienoe  with  the  story  of  the  attorney's 
messuage.  Then  followed  the  congress  of 
taiN»rs,  to  deliberate  on  the  fate  of  the  snail, 
an  apologue  which  had  a  joint  application  to 
Mr.  Brewster  uid  the  UndiMr  Seoretarj.  The 
qoatnun  ran  thus  ^— 

"  Four-nnd-twenty  tailors  caiix'  to  kill  a  mail) 
One  heroic  tailor  trod  upoo  liia  tail — 
And  the  •nail  put  out  bis  boms,  lika  a  gnat  dan 

cow  

Han  away,  tailors,  or  he'll  kill  you  all  now." 

What  Mr.  Shell  afterward?  said  in  his  speech 
appeared  to  us  perfectly  correct.  Look  at 
the  Tist  quantities  of  thought  spread  over 

these  speeches  of  nine  muntiis,  aud  who,  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  has  surpassed  the 
effort  ?  Look,  also,  at  the  oceans  of  words, 
nany  in  the  most  exciting  circumstances, 
and  where  is  the  loader  of  a  people  who,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  so  gentle  and  absti- 

In  the  documentary  evidence,  there  was 
one  foolish  and  wicked  handbill  produced  by 
the  Crown.  It  was  one  of  those  papers  of 
authority  which  are  circulated  by  clamorous 
hawkers,  and  contained  "The  only  true  and 

Ssnuine  account  of  a  most  barbarous  and 
oody  mnsacre  of  four  hundred  Roman 
Catholics  by  their  tyrants,  the  Saxons."  In 
seasons  of  peace  and  order,  such  wretrhrd 
vendibles  may  safely  be  left  to  their  brown 
|»aper  and  rarely-dishevelled  type — things  to 
grow  fat  upon,  if  such  he  the  result  of  vij^or- 
oos  laughter.  But  when  the  social  state  is 
disturbed,  and  governments  grow  unusually 
vigilant,  these  miserable  grotesqueries  are 
fetched  out  of  their  obscurity,  Mown  out  into 
extravagant  importance,  and  the  sulbiy  of  the 
nwnarehy  is  made  to  hang  on  a  "  doleful 
ballad  !"  The  history  of  tliis  myth  of  Mul- 
lighmast,  which  was  allowed  in  evidence  , 


against  the  accused,  is  this.  There  lives  a 
speculator  on  small  sedition  of  this  market- 
able character  in  Thomas  street.    He  finds 

a  ready  sale  for  ;Ldnwir»g  descriptions  of  the 
battles  of  Aughrim  and  Atheury,  aud  the 
chivalrous  bearing  of  heroes  who  have  never 
exi.-t(-(l,    The  Irish  are  ;ui  imaginative  peo- 
ple, and  purchase  with  avidity,  in  the  shape 
of  truth  or  fiction,  whatever  exalts  the  char- 
acter of  their  country,  and  enables  them  to 
forget  the  degradation  of  the  present,  in  the 
real  or  fabulous  glory  of  the  past.    This  pur- 
veyor had  touched  a  chord  in  hb  bulletins  of 
Benburb  and  the  Bloody  Pass,  and,  with  the 
eye  of  speculating  wisdom,  he  despatched  his 
licenciates  to  MuUaghmast  with  a  cargo  of 
inflammation.    A  policeman,   looking  far 
into  the  future,  purchased  a  copy  for  a  single 
penny,  and  made  an  entry  thereof  in  tne 
diary.  Thu  was  admitted  in  evidence  against 
the  accused — many  conceived  by  a  strained 
construction  of  the  rule  of  law  which  makes 
the  individuals  who  compose  a  public  meet- 
ing reaponsible  for  every  act  performed  at 
that  meeting.    In  ilic  whole  mass  of  evi- 
dence, this  was  the  only  paper  with  which 
the  publio  were  not  generally  accpiainted 
before.    It  was,  no  doubt,  vile  and  seditious, 
and  the  printer  of  such  infatnies  ought  to  be 
severely  punished,  but,  to  charge  its  dissemi- 
nation as  an  overt  act  to  establish  a  conspir- 
acy against  Mr.  O'Coiuiell,  was  morallv,  and 
not  far  from  legally,  unjust.  On  the  eleventh 
day,  the  Crown  brought  their  case  to  a  sud- 
den close,  and  the  meagreness  of  their  inti- 
mony  to  prove  such  serious  charges  as  "  con- 
spiracy aud  sedition,  '  astonished  all.  The 
accusation  of  corrupting  the  army,  which 
Jiulrre  Burton  truly  declared  to  be  "  ;iwtnl," 
depended  on  a  loose  phrase  of  Mr.  O'Conneil 
— a  penny  pajnphlei,  openly  published,  but 
not  recognized  by  the  Association — and  the 
injudicious  letter  of  a  Catholic  clerrryman. 
This  was  the  analogous  corruption  will)  that 
of '98,  read  by  the  Attorney-General  fW>mthe 
Secret  Report !    On  the  entire  case  of  the 
Crown,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  person  in 
court  who  did  not  think  die  indictment*'  not 
provdii."    But  who  is  that  little  man  with 
flashing  eye   and   nnxinns  look,  holding  a 
torch  on  high,  and  just  about  to  start  for  a 
noble  prize !   Palpitating  crowds  await  with 
intense  expectation,  and  he  manifestly  shares 
in  the  general  solicitude.    That  is  Aichard 
Lalor  Shell. 

Saturday,  the  twenty-seventh,  far  surpassed 
in  intense  anxiety  the  portentous  opening 
day.  The  child  of  native  eloquence  was  to 
appear  at  the  bar,  after  a  long  absence,  to 
renew  tlvise  oratorical  triumphs  which  have 
gained  ium  an  abundant  crop  of  ^senatorial 
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laurels.  Tin;  occasion  was  one  to  put  in 
motion  all  his  loftiest  powers.  The  great 
aeeused  had  fought  side-by-side  with  Mr. 
Sheil  in  the  "  perilous  and  welUfbughteu 
field"  ofCatliolic  freedom,  and  now  that  the 
pupil  was  to  lift  up  his  appealing  voice  to 
protect  hia  teacher  from  a  dungeon,  all  ex- 
pected such  an  effort  as  iuijj[hl  he  worthy  the 
advocate  and  the  client.  The  bar  was  all 
compact  of  wigs — rank  and  fashion,  to  use 
the  Blcreotyped  vocabulary  of  tlie  newspapers, 
crowded  the  jrullorios     Like  the  ladies  of  an 


[Mat, 

too  soon  in  this  department  of  his  art.  Sport- 
iveness  is,  on  occasions,  more  effective  than 
the  gravest  lo^ic  or  most  pompous  eloquence ; 
bat  for  all  thmgs  there  la  a  time.  We  are 
not  professors  of  rhetoric,  or  expounders  of 
critical  rules.  Genius,  like  the  wind,  blow- 
eth  where  it  listetb.  Mr.  Sheifa  instinctive 
Rkiii  and  practised  habits  are  a  surer  guide 
than  our  sayings  or  opinions.  But  we  shape 
our  remarks  by  a  judgment  less  fallible  than 
our  own — the  countenance  of  Mr.  O'Conndl 
beariiifT  "  the  mind's  impress"  on  its  sara- 


harem  peeping  frutn  their  lattices,  bright  cious  front.    Ue  pressed  his  lips — knit 
eyes  gleamed  oat  from  every  nook  and  comer,  browa— shifted  his  apeetaoles— looked  into  a 

Even  tlie  scat  of  justice  wa.s  nut  free  fmni  jtapr r  Ivinii  before  liim,  and,  as  if  to  inter- 


thc  anxious  intruders.  The  steps  on  both 
aides,  leading  to  the  judicial  arm-chairs,  were 
thronged  with  a  solid  column,  while  some, 
not  havinor  the  fear  of  tlie  law  before  their 


rupt  the  strain,  handed  the  speaker  a  volume 
of  Carringtcn  and  Payne's  reports,  which 
drew  him  offtomore  soljer  considerations  and 

loftier  eloquence.    He  stirred  the  court  with 


eyes,  thrust  themselves  fair  in  front  of  their  alternate  admiration  and  laughter.  TheAttor- 
lordships.  We  knew  by  one  patient  judge  ney-General  alone  waa  an  immobility.  It  has 
that  his  gallantry  was  sadly  on  the  ebb,  and  been  his  hard  fite  to  undergo  the  assaults  of 
that  he  had  rather  the  gentle  intruders  re- 1  many  tongues.  Honorable,  and  fearless,  and 
mained  at  home  over  their  pianosor  knitting  manly,  it  pained  na  to  see  him  exposed  to  the 
frames.  There  was  a  rumor  In  eoart — ^the  effects  of  his  pesitioQ.  Mr.  Sneil  bit  him 
circulation  of  a  wag,  who  sought  a  comfort- j  hard,  but  there  was  no  serious  bitterness  in 


able  seat  on  Dean  Swift's  manceuvre  of  or 
dering  oysters  for  bis  horse— that  Mr.  Sheil 

was  too  unwell  to  speak  that  day.  The  dis- 
appointment soon  cleared  off,  for  be  came 
into  court  at  the  appointed  hour.  He  looked, 
hi  truth,  very  ill.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
traced  with  suffering.  The  tender  motion 
beneath  showed  that  the  proverbial  curse  of 
aldermen  bad  laid  his  toes  under  eontribntion. 
But  thit  wa'j  not  the  time  to  sink  under  in- 
firmities. He  (ltd  not,  like  Appius,  enter  the 
senate  in  a  litter,  or,  like  Lord  Chatham,  on 
crutches — he  moved  suis  jMefa'&iis,  but  not 
without  pain,  lie  is  before  us,  and  now  h^t 
him  proceed  on  his  eloquent  way.  When  he 
roee,  the  universal  hum  subsided  into  a  dead 
stillness.  Leaning  n)rward  on  the  table,  he 
opened  his  oration  in  a  few  faint  and  fluttered 
periods.  He  told  the  jury  of  the  magnitude 
«^his  duty,  and  he  appeared  to  feel  it.  He 
was  deeplv  acritited,  and  his  lips  quivered 
with  convulsive  emotion.  For  a  few  minutes, 
he  jerked  oat  his  sentences  with  a  drdbping- 
though  distinct  voice.  Ho  implored  thejury 
to  pardon  or  bear  with  bis  defects,  compared 
with  the  intellectual  powers  and  forensic  cx- 
pertness  of  the  eminent  lawyers  with  whom 
he  was  ass?ociated.  His  modest  appeal  was 
quite  touching,  but  underneath  that  simpli- 
eity  there  lay  consummate  art  Passing 
rapidly  from  the  solemnity  of  powerful  and 
well-digested  exordium,  he  floated  along  for 
nearly  one  hour  in  a  current  of  mingled  wit, 
playfttlness,  and  banter. 

He  seemed  to  as  to  have  broken  ground 


his  sarcasm — it  was  light — jocular — some- 
times penetrating,  but  never  for  a  moment 
insultiriix  or  nfalieious.  It  was  easy  to  di8> 
criminate  between  delicate  and  playful  irony 
and  cold  and  vindictive  severity.  The  tram- 
net  luid  the  miraeulons  catch  of  agitators, 
editors,  and  priest^,  wis  in  the  happiest  style 
of  conception,  and  the  very  perfection  of  de- 
livery: and  when  he  looked  laughingly  at 
the  .\ttornev-Gencral,  and  then  shot  forward 
with  pointed  finger,  and  asked,  "  why  did 
yoH  not  catch  a  Bishop  ?"  Judge  Burton 
passed  his  hands  over  his  face,  and  even  the 
('hief  Justice  smiled.  This  may  be  said  to 
be  the  personal  part  of  his  address.  A  wider 
and  more  interesting  pictare  was  now  before 
him.  The  past  supplied  the  materials  out  of 
which  were  moulded  the  most  beautiful  and 
eloquent  passages  of  his  speech,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  influential  on  the  minds 
of  the  Jury,  if  the  kindling  power  of  an  im- 
passioned oratory  could  awake  in  them  a  re- 
membranee  of  doty  to  their  oountry,  rising 
hirrh  and  fir  above  the  charge  of  the  chief, 
and  the  cruel  strictness  of  the  law.  1(  Mr. 
Sheil  left  no  permanent  effects  in  his  glori- 
ous  track,  it  was  not  because  he  did  not  sink 
deep.  That  was  perceptible  to  all,  butitwas 
soon  effaced  by  other  causes. 

His  historical  sketch  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  the  changes  in  her  condition  and  c<m- 
slitution,  was  singularly  clear  and  graphic. 
If  Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  with  freedom  of  the 
injustice  of  England,  was  he  alone  in  his  ia^ 
dignint  denoanoement  t    There  was  the 
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famous  "  Case  of  Ireland  " — there  were  the ;  tlic  child  ofhrr  il>al  watrhes  ovcrliim  from  lioa- 

Drapier's  letters— there  was  the  burning  \  ^'^"^  ""'^  '^'i""       o"'  r'"''^"  'a'" 

—         .  '  n^d  wide  into  tlic  island,  wl  oso  prnitjirsp  nnd 


grandeur  of  Grattau,  and  the  logical  invective 
of  Flood — there  was  the  frtn ->])<  ikinp;  oppo- 
sition in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  volun- 
teers in  their  conventions  and  congresses! 
No  Attorney-General  dared  to  prosecute 
them  for  sedition  and  conspiracy.  If  he  did, 
would  a  jury  of  '82  convict  them  1  Would 
they  immolate  their  patriots  and  their  own 
iUMrties  on  the  sane  altar  ?  Tbb  was  the 
train  of  his  argument  and  eloquence.  One 
passage  from  the  very  brilliant  conclusion  of 


whoee  glory  shall  be  for  ever  associated  witli  his 
name.   In  your  love  of  jnslice — in  your  love  of 

Irehmd — in  \  onr  lovr  ot  honesty  and  fair  |i|iiy — 
1  place  my  conjidcnce.  1  atk  you  Ibr  un  iu  (juit- 
tal,  not  only  lor  the  sake  ol'your  country,  Imt  Ibr 
your  own.  Upon  the  day  when  tliis  trial  thiill 
have  been  brouirlit  to  a  termination,  whennniidst 
the  Iturst  of  pnltlic  »  i  innrv.  in  answer  (o  ihe 
eolemn  interromitory  which  shall  be  put  to  you 
by  the  officer  of  the  court,  yon  shall  answer  *not 
i  criiilty.'  with  what  n  trans=pnrt  will  that  jTlorious 
negative  he  wcli  omed  !    liow  will  you  be  blest, 


his  speech  drew  down  a  universal  burst  of  j  adored  ;  and  witen  retiring  from  this- i-rene of  ex< 


applause.  The  t<pirit  that  iiiforms  it  is  in 
che  best  vein  of  pathetic  eloquence.  It  was 
tlie  cio'iii.^  appeal.  As  we  shall  hereafter 
take  op  .ne  speeches  of  Mr.  Shell,  Mr.  White- 
tide,  and  others  in  a  separate  pnper,  we  ah- 
sUiii  trom  extracts  at  present;  but  ilie  beauty 
ef  thw  peroration  will  loae  in  no  repetition 

There  In  not  a  great  city  in  Europe  in  which, 
mon  the  day  upon  which  the  great  intelligence 

shall  he  expected  to  arrive,  men  will  not  Htop 
each  other  in  the  public  way,  to  inquire  whether 
twelve  men  upon  their  oaths  have  doomed  to  in- 
carceration the  man  who  i^ave  liberty  to  Ireland. 
Whatever  may  be  your  ailjudicalion,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  it    He  knowR  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  him,  and  that  posterity,  whether 
in  a  gaol  or  out  of  it,  vrill  look  hack  to  him  with 
admiration.  lie  is  almost  iiiditlrrent  to  what  may 
befall  him,  and  is  far  more  .solirifoua  for  othi  i  .-; 
■ithis  moment  than  for  himi^elf.    But  1 — at  the 
commencement  of  what  1  have  said  to  yo\i  I  tolil 
you  that  I  was  not  unmoved,  and  that  many  in 
eidents  of  my  political  life,  the  strani^e  alterna- 
tiona  of  fortune  throuc^  which  I  have  passed, 
eame  hack  upon  me.  But  now  the  bare  possi- 
bility nt  which  I  have  irlanrej  has,  I  acknow- 
ledge, almoi-t  unmanned   me.    Sliall   I.  who 
Stretcli  out  my  hand  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  koii 
— the  hand  whose  fetters  the  fatj^er  had  ptnicK 
off — live  to  ra.st  my  eye?  \ipon  that  domicile  of 
sorrow,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  great  metropolis, 
and  aay  '  'Tis  there  they  have  immured  the  Lib- 
erator of  Ireland,  with  mn  fondeFt  and  best  be- 
loved child?'    No  !  it  li  iM  never  he  !    Von  will 
not  consign  him  to  tlie  spot  to  which  the  Attor- 
ney-General invites  you  to  surrender  him.  No. 
Wlien  the  sprin  jT  phall  have  come  again,  and  tlie 
winter  phnll  have  pawed — when  the  winter  ehall 
have  come  agsiin.  it  is  not  through  the  windows 
of  this  manaioo  that  the  father  of  such  a  son,  and 
the  son  of  soeh  a  IKther,  shall  look  upon  mose 
green  hillx  on  which  the  eyes  of  ntany  a  captive 
has  gazed  so  wistfully  in  vain ;  but  in  thdr  ow  n 
nuMWtain  home  they  shall  listen  to  tite  roormurH 
of  the  great  Atlantic  ;  they  phrdl  go  forth  and  in 
hale  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air  tngcther  ; 
they  shall  be  free  of  monntain  solitudes ;  they 
wili  be  encompassed  with  the  loiUest  images  of 
Sberty  upon  every  side ;  and  if  time  shall  nave 
stolen  its  suppleness  fnun  the  father's  knee,  or  im 


citementand  ofpa^>ion.  vou  shall  return  to  your 
tranquil  home.'',  hov,-  ]ileasiirably  will  you  look 
upon  ynvir  rliil.lren,  in  the  corisciouf-rK  s.';  tlial  you 
will  have  lelt  liient  a  patrimony  of  peace,  by  im- 
prcRsing  upon  the  Briush  cabinet, that  some  other 
measure  besides  a  state  pr—r  i  iitjon  is  necessary 
for  the  pacificalion  of  yom  cnuiiiry." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pass  iu  review  ail  the 
topics  on  which  Mr.  Sheil  dilated.   All  were 

well  conceived  and  apposite,  forniingthe  con> 
stituent  parts  of  a  complete  and  elaborate 
whole.  The  various  elementis,  and  they  are 
multitudinous,  which  eonid  bebronght  to  bear 
on  a  jury  of  Irishmen,  and  above  all  of  Dub- 
lin citizens  and  Protestants,  were  skilfully 
mixed  up — the  glories  of '82  with  its  Protest- 
ant volunteer»^he  gloom  of  the  Union,  with 
the  consequent  derav  of  trade — the  petitions 
of  the  Orange  Corporation  to  restore  the  Par- 
liament— ^"the  guilty  desire"  that  Ireland 
had  li(  (11  a  tiatinn  of  Protestants — all  were  ex» 
pouuded  for  the  palate  of  the  jury  with  the 
mo«t  refined  artistic  skill.  As  a  display  of 
forensic  eloquence,  however,  it  is  no  demerit 
to  its  excellence  to  «t:ite,  that  it  It'll  short  of 
tlios?c  models  of  magnificence  which  fill  the 
highest  places  in  the  temple  of  oratory,  and 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  ri"-  the 
masterpieces  of  sublime  art.  We  have  heard 
it  foolishly  remarked,  that  it  rivalled  or  snr- 
passed  the  immortalities  of  ancient  or  modem 
times.  The  most  that  may  be  said  in  the 
panegyrical  fashion  is,  that  it  was  worthy  the 
re|)utntion  of  Mr.  Sheil<— and  this  is  proeeed- 
ini£  fir  in  tlicdirrrtinn  of  real  praise.  When 
wc  reflect  on  the  grave  character  of  the  issue 
— when  we  consider  that  he  was  on  that  occa- 
sion the  advocate  not  of  one,  but  of  milliona 
— that  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple were  in  his  keeping — that  the  first  and 
[oiliest  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
venerable  common  Inw  of  the  realm,  were  in 
danger — that  he  was  the  advocate  of  a  nation 
against  a  government — that  the  history  of  cen- 
turies was  at  his  command,  to  extract  the  finest 
materialsthat  over  quickened, elevated,  and  in- 


paired  the  of  bia  tread,  he  shall  lean  ou  |  spired  human  eloquence — when  we  weigh  all 
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tlics-p,  nn<l  road  the  speech,  frrand  as  it  is,  we 
muni  say,  that  Mr.Sheil  might  have  soared  into 
an  "  ampler  ether."   Pictures  might  be  drawn 
of  triumphs  and  defeats— of  sufimngs  and  of 
struggles — more  comprehensive  in  design, 
and  richer  or  more  sombre  in  coloring,  than 
the  most  eloquent  of  painters  ever  completed. 
Except  the  can«e  of  lii^  country  in  the  hands 
of  Demosthenes,  there  was  nothing  compara- 
ble to  the  occasion  of  Mr.  SheU ;  principally 
to  him,  because  in  the  allotment  and  distri- 
bution of  tlie  parts,  that  of  history  was  as- 
signed to  his  picturesque  eloquence,  the  more 
weighty  consideration  of  constitutional  law 
and  particular  facts  being  ippmpriatcd  to 
others.    He  alone  had  "  verge  enough  "  to 
trace  in  imperishable  eharaeters  the  past, 
present,  and  future  fortunes  of  his  country. 
We  proudly  acknowledge  the  splendid  mani- 
festations of  intellectual  power  in  many  parts 
of  his  speech — there  were  streams  of  spark- 
ling  beauty  and  subduing  pathos  alternatint: 
with  high  and  ennobling  oratory — but  we 
missed  those  imperishable  flashes  which  arc 
treasurf  d  up  ari<I  remembered — the  emana 
tions  of  Miiiid,  which,  like  the  burstiuL'' of  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep,  iling  out  their 
living  waters,  to  refresh  and  gladden  for  ever 
—the  enduring  power  which  forever  is  incor- 
porated with  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which,  like  the  conqueror  of  the  Python, 
leaves  the  image  of  the  orator  to  all  future 
time  in  ever-living  and  unrivalled  beauty  and 
grandeur,  when  the  orator  and  the  epoch  are 
passed  away,  and  both  are  only  known  or  re- 
membered by  the  embalming  powers  of  im 
mortal  eloquence. 

In  these  remarks  we  set  up  the  standard  of 
an  ideal  excellence  which  very  few  have,  but 
which  has  been  reached.  Mr.  Whiteside, 
whose  overpowering  effort  we  shall  notice  in 
due  order,  has  closely  approximated  to  it  in 
some  passages — Mr.  Shcil  hovered  near  the 
confines,  but,  attracted  by  more  inviting  and 
transitory  elements,  he  dropped  into  mid  air. 
To  derogate,  however,  from  the  extreme  fin- 
ish and  beauty  and  effect  of  his  oration,  we 
are  utterly  indisposed.  If  we  were  to  judge 
of  its  splendor  by  the  response  of  univerral 
admiration  and  applaui^r,  its  merit  stands  con- 
fessed. One  learned  Judge  declared  it  to  be 
the  most  eloquent  speech  ne  had  ever  heard, 
and  he  had  heard  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
Delegates — the  prosecution  and  defence  of 
the  Bottle  Conspirators — Mr.  O'Conneil  s 
speeches  in  defence  of  Magee  and  Barrett, 
with  many  other  of  the  most  consummate 
displays  of  the  Irish  bar.  Such  was  his 
estimate  of  Mr.  Shell.  To  roll  up  this 
long  distended  thread  of  gentle  criticism, 
Mr.  Sheii  was  witty,  brilliant,  polished,  and 


[Mat, 

persuasive.    If  he  wns  not  first  in  oratory,  he 
was  foremost  in  effect    There  was  little  pro- 
fessional argument,  not  because  he  was  inoar 
pable  of  application  to  that  department,  bot 
because  his  duties  lay  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion,   lie  was  not  to  convince  the  court,  but 
to  move  the  jury, — to  shame  the  minister—' 
to  soften  tfie  parliament,  and  absorb  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  England  in  painting 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  their  opfH^essed 
brethren  m  Ireland.    Why,  men  said,  did  not 
Shell  explain  the  law  1    He  had  a  higher  du- 
ty— to  lay  the  basis  of  future  laws.    If  he  was 
not  profound  in  legal  exposition,  it  was  be- 
cause five  were  tn  fnllou  who  would  exhaust 
the  subject,  through  all  its  magnitude  and  vb!> 
riety.   He  had  art,  tact,  and  jpairion— 4he 
whole  set  off  by  the  most  excpitsite  acting, 
very  curious,  though  very  impressive.  Every 
gesture  and  tone  and  cadence  and  position, 
was  a  study  for  the  actor  and  dooiition-maih 
tor.    It  was  perhaps  too  violent  in  some  re- 
spects, and  subversive  of  personal  dignity,  for 
you  might  feel  that  the  orator  was  tficking 
you  into  an  acknowledgment  of  his  ability,  by 
putting  you  off  with  empty  dexterity  of  body 
instead  of  inspirations  of  mind.    But  in  Mr. 
Sheil's  case  the  orator  accompanied  the  actcH^, 
and  the  mind  and  the  eye  were  alike  .sati.s- 
fied.    In  style  it  was  the  chastest  of  his  we 
ever  read.  There  was  none  of  the  feduD^ 
dancy  and  straining  after  expression  which  is 
perceptible  in  most  of  his  earlier  and  some  of 
his  later  efforts.    No  such  conceits  as  calling 
*'  tears  "  the  "  steam  of  burning  hearts 
and  patriotism  "  the  sunflower  of  the  soul." 
Such  frigidities  had  yielded  to  a  more  grace- 
ful and  accompliiAied  diction.   The  portraits 
of  Saurin  and  Bushe,  though  brief,  were  ehar^ 
acteristic  and  bcautifu! — the  royal  procession 
to  College  Green,  and  the  delineation  of  the 
sovereign — tne  wife  and  the  mother— the 
very  gen)S  of  pictorinl  rloquonce.    The  roost 
faultless  and  touching  of  perorations  drew 
forth  some  tens— CCoonell  himself  wept. 
Some  idea  of  its  subduing  efibct  may  be  form-  - 
ed  from  one  miraculous  circumstance— the 
unexampled  phenomenon  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
fMt  pouring  out  his  feelings  in  hysterical 
.sobs, — Pinto's  iron  tears  !    The  effect  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sheil  somewhat  resembled  that 

Srodueed  by  Sheridan's  speech,  for  Mr. 
loore,  following  the  example  ik  Mr.  Pitt, 
obtained  from  the  court  an  adjournment.  No 
ladies  fainted,  though  sensitive  town  clerks 
shed  tears  something  stOl  mere  strange  than 
the  accounts  we  read  of  the  impressions  pro- 
duced on  the  Athenian  audience  by  the 
menidfs  of  i£schylus.  A  grey  attorney  m 
hysterics ! 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Moore  eommeno- 
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ed  his  address  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tierney. 
His  task  was  comparatively  easv,  as,  of  all 
the  accused,  the  meek  pastor  of  CloDdbret 
was  the  li  ast  involved  in  the  conspiracy.  But 
Mr.  Moore  did  not  limit  liimself  to  the  mere 
exculpation  of  his  client.    Ue  stood  on  high> 
«r  groand,  «sd,  while  he  prominently  kept 
his  peculiar  cause  in  front  of  the  argument, 
and  extracted  ample  proofs  of  his  client's  in- 
Docence  from  the  indictment  and  the  evi> 
dence^  he  did  battle  at  the  same  time  for  all 
the  traversers.    He  had  not  Mr.  Sheil's  wit 
to  vivify — or  his  eloquence  to  inspire — or  his 
▼igorotts  action  to  rivet  attention :  bat  he 
ha<l  pure  and  unembarrassed  reasoning — con- 
stitutional principles  to  lay  down — sound  and 
just  conclusions  to  drair— national  eonjeetmes 
from  complicated  and  contradictory  testimo- 
ny to  infer — and  all  impressed  with  that  au- 
thority and  weight  which  the  highest  profes- 
nooal  character  can  bestow.   Ifhe  had  none 
of  the  impassioned  hursts,  or  that  overwhelm- 
ing vehemence  which  constitute  the  more  ex- 
alted style  of  advocacy,  he  had  that  unpre- 
tending but  not  the  less  convincing  plainness 
and  simple  force  of  expression  which  spring 
from  sterling  sense  and  clear  and  calm  reason. 
Ton  could  call  no  partiealar  passage,  and 
say,  "  thi.s  is  eloquence  " — hut  you  would  say 
that  the  entire  was  characteristic  of  a  power- 
ful mind.    It  was  remarkable  for  two  quali- 
tiee— 4t  condensed  exposition  of  the  law,  and 
cuttinu,  we  mipht  almost  say  savage,  sarcasm. 
He  is  a  modest  and  good-natured  man,  to 
whom  tbe  ntt^anee  of  a  harsh  expression  is 
quite  a  novelty.    An  understanding  so  sound, 
and  judgment  so  well  balanced,  rarely  yield 
to  the  impulses  which  sway  less  sober  and  re- 
fleetive  minds.   Irony  and  invective  are  alien 
to  such  natures  ;  they  are  found  in  the  way- 
ward, the  sensitive,  the  strong  of  passion  and 
mtemperate  of  tongue ;  but  woo  would  have 
sought  them  in  Richard  Moore  ?    His  sever- 
ity to  the  Attorney-General  broke  on  us  with 
surprise.    Keen  as  was  the  satire,  and  poig- 
naiit  and  wicked  the  wit  of  Mr.  Shell,  he  was 
surpassed  l)y  Mr.  Moore  in  the  intensity  and 
OQspariug  weight  of  his  blows.    And  yet  there 
WW  nothing  which  fell  without  the  circle  of 
professional  duty.    This  is  the  difficulty  to 
guard  against,  and  for  transgressing  which,  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gttbon  was  honored  with  his  cartel.    We  can 
kOBOOnt  for  the  unloosing  of  Mr.  Moore's  gen- 
ttallf  inoffensive  tongue.    A  deep  deposite 
had  been  aeenmnlating  in  his  mind  since  the 
day  he  was  charged  with  "  gross  ignorance." 
The  long  fast  since  then  had  sharpened  his 
appetite.    He  gathered  up  and  nursed  his  just 
indignation  for  a  future  day,  when  it  suddenly 
hunt  on  the  AtUffneyuQeneral's  ear  with  an 


effect  quite  appalling.  ITis  parliamentary 
career,  and  we  ourselves  acknowledge  a  guil- 
ty participation,  has  exposed  Mr.  Smith  to 
much  unprovoked  bitterness.  To  gall  a  gen- 
erous steed  by  a  continual  pricking  of  his  ul- 
cerated wounds,  is  unkind  and  cruel.  Had 
he  done  deeds  of  dishonor  and  disrepute,  let 
him  pay  the  penally  "f  a  criminal  remem- 
brance—pother  wise  let  bim  be  spared.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Moore,  it  was  only  the  old  law  of 
Talio.  Mr.  Smith  pierced,  and  was  punish- 
ed in  return.  That  Mr.  Moore  so  smote,  let 
the  Attorney-General  accuse  the  quickness  of 
his  own  temper,  which  is  for  ever  rising  up  in 
jiulirTnpnt  nixninst  liim — a  weakness,  however, 
which  is  more  than  balance*!  by  many  virtues. 

To  pass  to  more  pleasing  contemplations 
than  the  quarrels  of  hmorable  men,  which, 
after  all,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  that 
artificial  enmity  engendered  by  the  tempora- 
ry conflict  of  heated  minds,  and  which  soon 
fades  before  the  returning  light  of  cool  and 
deliberate  reflection — Mr.  Moore  cleared  up 
what  Mr.  Sheil  lefk  for  the  roost  part  un- 
touched in  all  its  purity — the  law  of  con- 
spiracy, and  it?  application  to  the  case  of  all 
the  traversers.  He  was  very  clear  and  pow- 
erful in  untying  the  hard  knots  with  which 
the  Crown  had  drawn  in  and  faptrned  the  ac- 
cused. Every  sentence  contained  a  princi- 
ple Without  identifying  himself  with  the  re- 
peal question,  from  which  he  kept  sedulously 
distant,  he  rested  the  right  of  the  Irish  people 
to  pursue  it  on  the  true,  intelligible,  and  con- 
stitutional grounds.  From  an  abetraet  view 
of  the  law,  he  desrcndrd  to  particulars,  and 
alit  on  the  Clontarf  meeting,  which  it  was 
stated  by  the  Attorney-General  was  not  held 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,  "  from  a  conviction  of  its 
illegality."  This  afforded  Mr.  Moore  a  fine 
opportunity  of  assailing  the  conduct  of  the 
government  in  their  tardy  issue  of  that  mem- 
orable  pmclMtnation,  and  at  the  same  time,  of 
exnlaining  the  views  and  extolling  the  hu- 
manity of  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  saving  the  un- 
armed multitudes  from  the  chances  of  a 
collision  with  the  soldiery.  Whether  the 
projected  march  to  Conquer-HiU,  with  Mr. 
Morgan's  turms  of  horse  and  wings,"  and 
the  sable  denizens  of  the  Coal  Quay  in  di- 
visions and  sections — was  legal  or  not,  we 
shall  not  inquire  after  the  verdict,  but  that 
the  motives  of  the  leader  originated  in  purer 
and  better  feelings  than  those  attributed  by 
the  Attorney'General,  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  Mr.  Moore,  with  simple  elo- 
quence, depicted  the  disastrous  consequen- 
ces which  might  ensue  from  a  rash  or  sudden 
act  or  word  of  offence — and  with  the  possible 
horrors  of  a  butchery  before  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  he  left  the  Jniy  to  choose  between 
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the  convictions  of  humanity  and  illegality. 
The  speech  oeeupted  two  hours  in  the  de- 
livrry,  and  within  tluit  lime  it  would  be  diffi- 
cuit  to  compress  more  solid  reasoning — more 
comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  minute 
and  particular  exposition—more  successful 
development  of  prinrinle*:,  and  more  fikill 
in  their  application,  iie  aimed  at  no  splen- 
did diq>lay— «he  forgot  himself  in  the  interests 
of  his  clients,  and  was  content  with  the  more 
humble  duty  of  keeping  close  to  his  subject. 
After  the  high  flavor  of  Mr.  Shell's  oratory, 
the  homeliness  of  Mr.  Moore  was  a  great  re- 
lief— ^oiic  had  the  cronm  of  champagne,  the 
other  of  humble  but  more  nutritious  milk. 
E8ch»  however,  is  good  in  its  season. 

Mr.  Hntchcll's  defcuco  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  surpassed  in  effect  the  cus- 
tomary ran  of  bis  jury  addresses.  Circum- 
qieet  and  cannrog,  he  threw  deep  into  shad- 
ow, or  passed  over  witb  f)io  slii^htos^t  t/lance 
of  his  cautious  tumd,  those  points  of  the  ac- 
cusation which  bore  most  heavily  on  Mr. 
Ray.    He  pre?.«o(l  tlie  Crown  with  well-af- 
fected indignation  on  the  solemn  mockery  of 
punishing  a  man  for  a  conspiracy  who  was 
merely  the  paid  servant  of  the  conspiring 
body.    Tbi.s  was  the  very  dnnger  in  which 
his  client  was  involved,  and  he  pushed  it 
aside  with  a  "  Really,  gendemen  of  the  jury, 
this  is  too\m].    Was  there  evor  anv  thing  so 
monstrous,  as  to  punish  my  client  for  speak- 
ing no  seditious  speech — moving  no  criminal 
resolution — attending  no  moustn-meeting? 
For  I  will  show  you  that  the  excursion  to 
Tara  was  an  innocent  pic  nic  7" — and  sic  to 
(he  end.   The  light  materials  of  bis  defence 
were  worked  together  with  much  adroitness, 
and  put  forth  with  vigor  and  effect.  One 
point  he  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Jn  the  cases  of  Hi  rnc  Tooke  and  Hardy, 
the  law  ofrirors  of  the  diiy,   influenred  by 
British  feelings,  and  dealing  with  British  ju- 
ries, produced  for  examination  the  secretary 

to  the  ('(  rrr^pniiding  Soriety — a  rrhictnul 
witness  fur  the  Crou  n:  but  an  English  Attor- 
ney-General gave  accused  Enghshmen  the 
benefit  of  his  cross-examination.  That  wit- 
ness eslublished  the  innocent  character  of 
the  Society.  Here  the  "  ^Secretary"  was 
distorted  into  a  conspirator,  and  struck  mute 
for  self  and  fellows.  !Mr.  Tfalchfll  was  over- 
flowing with  "  monstrofiities" — this  was  mon- 
strous— that  was  monstroua— every  thing 
done  by  the  Crown,  in  fact,  was  to  him  in- 
explicably monstrous.  Now  was  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  in  a  Ircc  country — governed  by  a 
free  constitution  and  laws — ^that  the  Crown 
should  bear  down  on  so  innocent  a  man  as 
Mr.  Ray — for  doing  what? — receiving  the 
moneys  of  the  Society— directing  the  corres- 
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pondenceof  the  Society — ordering  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society — and  discharging  the 
bills  of  the  Society.  It  was  monstrous, 
"  Gentlemen,"  preposterously  monstrous ! 
Mr.  Hatcbell's  language  was  distinguished 
for  abstmence  from  all  personality  or  attrilMi- 
tion  of  unfair  <>r  imcandid  motives.  He 
spoke  without  offence,  and  his  eificieucy  was 
not  less.  The  doses  administered  by  his  pre- 
dccessors  wore  strong  eiioufrh,  and  perhaps 
the  policy  of  moderation  in  that  juncture 
was  the  best  that  could  have  been  adc^ted. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  had  from  the  commence 
ment  thrown  himself  into  the  lead,  and  main- 
tained it  with  an  mllexibility  which  often  sa- 
vored of  undue  hardship  to  his  opponrats; 
but  the  cause  Inv  drepcr — in  the  peculiarity 
of  his  temperament.    It  was  his  constitution, 
the  character  of  his  mind,  and  not  the 
suit  of  an  obtrusive  or  vindictive dispcsiliflii: 
for  tboiifrb  a  bold  and  courageous  man,  he  is 
in  many  respects  gentle  and  retiring.  Pro- 
fessionally he  strikes  forward,  and  slays  with- 
in no  limits  which  he  conceive.s  it  his  duly  lo 
surpass.    In  all  this  there  is  no  "  criminal  in- 
tent."  He  was  counsel  for  Dr.  Gray,  of  the 
I^ffman^s  Journal,  and  unlike  Mr.  Moore, 
who  contented  himself  with  a  rapid  and 
forcible  sketch,  there  remained  for  hiiu  the 
boundless  variety  of  the  law  and  evidence. 
This  was  the  ponderous  task  which  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  incurred,  and  he  accomplished  it 
in  a  speech  of  immense  length.    He  pitted 
himself  against  the  eleven  hours  of  the  At- 
torney-General, and  in  trutli  as  tinned  the  part 
of  Attorney-General  for   the  accused.  He 
was  able,  searching,  and  logical ;  but  bad  he 
been  more  coiiipre^.^t  d,  he  would  have  been 
more  convincing.    His  fault  lay  in  his  pro- 
lixity.   Condensed  into  five  or  six  hours,  his 
argument  woul<!  li  ive  proved  the  master^ 
piece  of  the  trials :  but  being  long  of  nr^u- 
incnt,  and  strict  of  conscience,  he  gave  the 
accused  the  full  benefit  of  both.   The  fore* 
taslcofliis  severity  in  the  past  discus.-inns 
influenced  all  the  law  officers  to  erect  their 
united  cars,  and  watch  every  word  of  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon.    It  was  believed  that  he,  with 
his  u.«ual  fearlessness,  would  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion,  and  "  speak  the  truth  thai 
was  in  him."   Feeling,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
stern  discharge  (;f  his  duty,  his  hinguane 
might  give  offence,  he  opened  witb  a  high 
eulogy  on  the  professional  merits  of  the  At* 
tomey-Genaral — ^bc  rounded  off  his  character 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  lawyer  most  panegyr- 
ically,  but  then  he  took  care  to  discriminate 
between  what  was  due  to  him  as  a  private  in- 

(lividuril  and  state  prosecutor.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  felt  bound  to  speak  as  his  client, 
standing  at  the  bar,  would  have  spoken. 
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This  is  Ihe  theory  of  adTOcacy,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  IS  rarely  carried  out  to  the 
Ibll  eitent,  and  the  lieeofe  is  limited  by  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  counsel.  One  pas- 
saga  gave  rise  to  the  most  singular  event  of  all 
witli  which  these  trials  abounded.  Here  it 
ie  im  extmso.  We  well  remember  the  long 
inf'tp.phvsical  face  of  the  speaker  as  he  fixed 
his  eye  on  the  Attorney-General : 

^'Gentlemen,  if  there  exists  a  case  in  which  a 
lawyer  of  tibe  meanest  order,  in  citing  the  law, 

is?  bound  to  cite  it  candidly  and  fairly,  that  case 
is  the  case  of  a  state  prosecution.  If  there  be  a 
case  in  which  coniiiutn  hiituanity  requires  that 
the  law  slioiild  be  fairly  ami  candidly  cited,  it  is 
a  case  wiit  rc  a  man  of  my  own  rank — of  iny 
own  profes.sion — who  was  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
turjr  an  ornament  of  tliat  profession — who  was 
ftr  neerlf  hatf  e  century,  without  anv  disparage- 
ment of  myself,  my  clearly  admitlou  Kuperior  in 
all  particulars  ofprofcRsional  excellence — if  there 
be  a  case  in  which  every  ennobling  feeling  that 
belongs  to  the  human  kind  in  any  heart  where 
feeling  ha8  found  a  footinj;,  it  is  this  case,  where 
a  man  in  the  discharge  of  n  public  duty  has  tiie 
painful  task  imposed  upon  him  of  driving  into  a 
prison  to  eke  out  in  rofsereble  wretchedness  the 
evenino;  of  a  Inntr  lif*! — li's  Vprothrr  t)nrriFter — 
his  fellow-man — wlio  hii.s  nearly  romplrtcd  tlint 
IDOgsgrCl  of  human  life  that  ia  said  to  be  its  full 
extent,  and  to  consifrn  him  to  eke  out  the  little  of 
that  life  that  now  temain«,  in  the  cold  and  freez- 
ing atmosphere  of  a  dungeon.  That  i«  the  cast' 
which  ought  to  suggest  fairness  and  candor,  if 
«B7  had  oeen.  That  is  the  ease  in  whieh  I 
would  go  .ctanding  to  defend  myself  ngnin'-t  my 
brother  barrister  if  it  should  In;  his  duty,  as  At- 
lomey-Genenil,  to  prosecute  me.  That  is  the 
ease  m  which  I,  conscious  of  innocence,  would 
say  to  him,  my  brother,  do  your  duty — do  it  like 
a  man — strike  hard.  I)\it  striko  fairly  !  I  would 
sqr  tn  him.  strike  fairly,  but  if  you  aim  below 
Ae  belt,  I  repeat  it,  nlthongh  I  succeed  in 

Carrying  your  treai  lirrnus  hinw,  you  are  no 
>nger  a  man  entitled  to  any  respect,  or  entitled 
le  any  quarter.  Am  I,  gentlemen,  bemuse  I 
nm  not  here  in  my  own  cnse,  am  I  not  to  fight 
thi^j  battle  as  I  would  tight  it  for  myself?  Gen- 
tlemen, it  may  Ix'  jjroduriive  of  bad  ronsequen- 
oes  to  me  iu  iny  career  to  do  so — but  I  shall 
never  eat  the  guilty  bread  whieh  is  earned  by 
profe.«!-«inna!  sulj-^rrvieiiry.  I  elmll  not  retire  to 
rest  upon  my  pillow,  Itorne  down  with  llie  re- 
morseful feeling  that  I  was  an  example  of  turpi- 
tude, as  1  should  if  I  would  not  say  over  and 
over  again  every  word  that  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing, and  in  saying,  becAuse  I  am  justified  in  feel- 
ing it.  Such,  gentlemen,  has  been  the  conduct 
ef  the  Attomey-Cteneral  in  this  prosecution.** 

A  message  to  retract  or  fight  followed. 
The  eircQBStances  of  that  strange  proceed* 
ng  we  pass  over.  They  hnve  unfortunately 
)0Oiilbrred  a  most  undignified  celebrity  on  the 
^omrse  of  Irish  jostioe.  It  aorprtsed  that 
the  Attorney-General  should  have  resorted  to 
«aoh  a  vulgar  vindication  at  that  putieular 
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time,  while  his  opponent  was  in  the  very  act 
of  discharging  the  most  solemn  and  respon* 
sibleof  duties.  But,  after  all,  Attorneys- 
General  arc  men  with  the  faults  and  frailties 
of  men.  Human  feelings  transcend  olTicial 
forms,  and  however  grievous  the  folly  and 
pernicious  the  preeedeut,  let  ns  still  remero> 

ber  the  generosity — perhnpf  the  mistaken 
generosity  which  lutlueuced  the  deed.  Mr. 
Law,  afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough,  when 
pleading  for  Warren  Hastings,  sent  a  cartel  to 
one  of  the  managers.  Men  whose  honor  is 
offended  will  not  be  restrained  from  vindicat- 
ing their  reputation  at  any  sacrifioe.  We  do 
not  justify,  though  we  may  soften  down  the 
crime.  There  was  at  least  iu  that  rashness 
the  impulse  of  a  lofty  spirit,  which  is  increM* 
ed  by  the  consideration  that  Mr.  Fitzgibboo 
is  known  to  be  a  mnn  ever  ready  to  support 
his  words  by  llie  last  resort,  iioth  arc  pos- 
sessed of  a  fearless  and  intrepid  courage — 
neither  knows  what  is  the  compromise  of  his 
opinions.  In  one  point  of  view  Mr.  Fitzgib- 
bon's  condnet  swerved  somewhat  from  the 
strict  line  of  propriety.  After  returning  the 
letter,  the  appeal  to  the  court  was  an  error. 
The  surrender  implied  an  act  of  oblivion  bind- 
ing on  all  parties  ;  but  still  smarting  with  the 
recollection  of  the  ofTcnce,  and  guided  by 
other  advice,  be  invoked  the  protection  of 
their  lordships.  Let  the  matter  rest  here. 
Though  both  were  animated  by  deep  resent- 
ment, we  do  hope  that  what  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  calls  "  an  honest  possibility  of  re- 
conciliation" is  open,  sod  that  both  will  re- 
gard the  aflfair  as  one  of  those  acts  of  conven- 
tional hostility,  which  astonish  tlu  vulgar  but 
amuse  the  initiated.  The  Attorney-Generid 
transgressed  and  relented — Mr.  Fitzgibboo 
forgave.  Never  did  public  officer  tread  so 
close  on  imminent  ruin.  Let  it  be  to  him  for 
ever  a  warning  and  a  lesson. 

W^hen  we  stated,  in  our  sketch  of  Mr. 
Whiteside,' that  he  was  the  only  r^resenta- 
tive  of  the  dd  eloquence  at  the  Irish  bar,  we 
uttered  a  partial  truth,  which  would  bare  been 
complete,  if  we  had  added,  of  the  purest 
school  of  that  eloquence,  for,  like  the  ancient 
philosophy,  it  ramified  into  many  seets,  and 
a.ssumed  many  forms  more  or  less  correct  and 
chaste.  We  are  not,  however,  false  in  the 
prediction,  that  he  woold  rekindle  the  eitai*. 
guished  light,  and  restore  the  lamp  flt»  Che 
altar  where  it  had  long  burnt  with  such  unri- 
V  ailed  splendor,  until  the  substitution  of  an  un- 
sound  standard  of  Ibreneio  skill  bad  qneneli*. 
ed  it.  Extraordinary  occasions  have  produc- 
ed extraordinary  displays  of  power.  When 
all  deemed  the  aneient  glory  of  the  Iririi  bar 
was  declined  for  ever,  it  onc«  more  refreshes 
itsdf  with  draughts  firora  Ihe  or^inaL  6hmk 
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tains  of  its  Cnmc.  Whatever  our  haughty 
brellireu  ol'  W  estii)ini>ter  liall  may  think  ol 
our  late  incnnioas  into  the  field  of  so  many 
former  triumphs — whatever  standard  their 
more  fastidious  taste  may  erect  as  a  model  of 
forensic  oratory — he  it  the  faultless  elegance 
of  Sergeant  Talfourd,  or  the  rohust  sense  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde — however  much  they  may 
decry  our  provincial  pretensions,  and  insinu- 
ate that  oar  speech  bewrayeth  us," — that 
our  virtues,  if  any  we  bua^f,  are  of  that  fresh 
and  rude  stamp  which  mistake  finery  for 
gracefulness,  and  bombast  for  force, — if  there 
be  will)  think 80,  werefer  them  to  Mr.  Gurncy's 
forthcoming  report,  and  that  will  di^^si|)atc 
the  delusion.  Unbiassed  minds  will  place 
Mr.  Whiteside's  noble  speech  among  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  modern  times.  We 
knew  the  man,  and  the  qualities  that  informed 
him,  and  however  we  doubted  his  merits  as 
a  lawyer,  we  predicted  for  him  great  and  un- 
questioned success  as  an  orator.  We  in.'<li- 
tute  no  comparisons  lu  re,  or  wc  might  draw 
downona8thedisap()robation  of  Mr.  Shell's 
admirers,  and  thev  are  too  numerous  to  en- 
counter;  but  as  combined  ciTorts  in  one 
cause,  we  would  wish  to  know  where 
they  have  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Whiteside's 
speech  was  conceived  in  the  highest  style  of 
art,  and  delivered  with  all  those  thrilling  ac- 
eompaniments  which  heighten  its  impress- 
iveness.  It  was  the  just  and  admirable  re- 
mark of  Fox,  that  "speeches  were  made  to 
be  spoken,  and  not  to  be  read."  Mr.  White- 
eiders  can  bear  the  most  scrutinizing  in(|uiry 
as  a  composition  :  but  half  the  eflfect  is  lost  to 
those  who  did  not  hear  him.  The  voice  and 
the  gesture— 4he  visible  inspiration  of  intense 
energy  and  conscious  power — the  fluctuating 
emotions  of  the  crowded  cmrt  heme  away  by 
his  fervor,  when  he  carried  them  back  to  the 
daysof  national  independence,  and  contrasted 
present  desolation  with  past  prosperity, — 
when  he  pointed  to  the  fabric  of  the  legisla^ 
Utc  temple,  deserted  as  it  was  by  the  tutelar 
god<  of  old,— or  when,  in  language  not  un- 
worthy of  Erskine,  he  traced  the  blessings 
derived  to  the  world  from  the  right  of  free 
discussion — the  soul  he  inspired  into  all  he 
said,  and  the  impassioned  whirl  in  which  his 
noble  language  rolled  forth — all  are  lost  in 
the  transcript,  and  the  firost-work  of  words 
coly  remains. 

To  those  who  remembered  the  men  of  the 
olden  time,  and  some  there  were  there  old 
coongh  to  remember,  his  speech  was  allowed 
not  to  be  inferior  to  many  of  their  best  pro- 
ductions. To  us,  whose  memory  cannot  draw 
on  such  distant  recollections,  and  who  have 
been  conversant  only  with  the  coUl  and  creep- 
ing verbosoiess  which  is  dignified  with  the 
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appellation  of  "  practical," — who  have  never 
heard  the  responses  of  the  living  oracle — 
only  some  false  pretender  to  inspiration— the 
Simon  Maguses  on  bills  of  exchange  and 
ejectments  on  the  title — on  us  Mr.  Whiteside 
came  with  astonishment,  even  aAer  the  bril- 
liant wonders  of  the  member  for  Dungarvan. 
We  are  not  led  away  hv  the  frivolous  <t  tlie 
tancilui — we  thmk  we  can  distinguish  be- 
tween  the  correct  and  false  in  taste — between 
the  genuine  and  spurious  in  thought  and  dic- 
tion— between  the  mock-feeling  of  a  nisi 
prius  peddler  and  the  strong  spirit  of  the  true 
orator — between  the  bursting  of  the  deep 
fountains  and  the  scanty  stream  of  a  syringe. 
With  every  disposition  to  moderate  feeling, 
we  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  Mr.  Whiteside,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  closing  passages  of  each  day 
which,  it  is  no  abuse  of  language  to  say,  elec- 
trified the  court.  But  it  was  not  alone  in  the 
strong  flights  that  his  superiority  was  con- 
spicuous. He  equally  delighted  by  his  light- 
ness and  bumor-^by  that  perpetual  play  of 
pleasantry,  which  of  all  oratorical  attributes 
is  perhaps  tlie  most  delicate  to  manage  and 
the  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  depth  and 
originality.  We  cannot  at  present  proceed 
further,  as  one  or  two  more  claim  a  portirn 
of  our  attention.  At  more  fitting  leisure  we 
shall  compare  the  eminent  displays  of  all, 
and  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  our  judg- 
ment on  this  revival  of  the  old  triumphs  of  our 
country.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  M'Do- 
ntgh,  who  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  preceded  by  such  a  speaker.  He  made 
an  admirable  and  eflective  argument,  for  he 
did  not  affect  to  soar,  though,  ostrich-like, 
he  passed  over  the  ground  with  surprising 
quickness.  Misfortunes  are  rarely  single. 
Mr.  Henn  followed,  and  withdrew  public  at- 
tention from  tlic  .'■kilfiil  rca>-oiiing  and  sound 
explication  of  the  law  they  had  just  heard 
from  Mr.  M'Donagh.  One  matter  we  no- 
ticed during  the  delivery — ^that  their  lord- 
ships more  frequently  resorted  to  their  pens 
— a  sure  sign  of  a  sound  argument. 

Mr.  Henn  long  held  out  against  all  per- 
suasives, but  the  defenceless  condition  of 
Tom  Steele  softened  him  into  a  relenting 
mood.  It  was  a  public  regret  that  he  did 
not  lead,  which  he  might  have  done  with  such 
weight  and  authority.  But  he  would  not  in- 
fringe on  an  established  rule  of  professional 
duty,  and  Mr.  Moore  stood  in  front.  On  the 
day  only  before  he  spoke  did  he  determine, 
of  all  the  leaders,  not  to  remain  silent.  His 
speech  was  unexpected  and  unprepared,  but 
the  speaker  was  not  unprepared  in  those  de- 
ments of  power  which  mark  the  consummate 
advocate  and  lofty  reasooer.   High  intellect 
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is  ever  re.nly  for  the  work.  Mr.  Henn's  ad- 
dress may  rather  be  called  the  outline  of  a 
great  arfument  Htd  he,  eonmstently  with 
the  public  time,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  filicd  it 
up  with  that  breadth  and  amplitude  of  which 
It  was  capable,  there  was  none  to  surpass  it 
in  powerful  effect.  He  was  called  suddenly 
to  his  task,  and  brief  as  was  the  time,  he  did 
not  fall  short  of  bis  reputation  and  thegen- 
enl  hope.  It  wn  leported  that  Mr.  Henn 
accepted  a  retainer  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  not  be  called  on  to  speak.  Some  con- 
strued this  into  a  desire,  on  his  part,  to  keep 
well  with  the  party  in  power.  They  who 
knew  the  manliness  nnd  independence  of  his 
character,  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt, 
diat  no  such  leellnge  larked  at  the  bottom  of 
his  engagement.  Fearless  and  honorable,  ho 
would  not  fall  short  of  his  duty,  although  the 
shrinking  were  to  lead  to  the  highest  honors. 
Th0  fable  reached  his  ears,  and  was  soon  dis- 
•tpated  in  his  acceptance  of  Mr.  Steele's  de- 
fence; though  he  seemed  to  feel  that  after 
the  pffeeeding  displays,  which,  though  bril- 
liant, were  the  result  of  elaborate  prepara- 
tion, that  his  less  ambitious  effort  would  ahinc 
with  diminished  lustre.  SThis  is  the  native 
■MMlestjr  of  eminent  miiids.  His  light  did 
not  blaze  as  long  or  as  strr>tiL'ly  ns  Mr.  SheiPs 
<ir  Mr.  Whiteside's,  but  it  burued  with  as 
clear  an  eflhlgenee  daring  the  one  short 

hour  of  his  unequalled  address.  Able  judges 
declared  that  it  was  the  most  lucid  and  suc- 
cinct— the  mo.st  masterly  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  cjue.stion.s  involved,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  l;iw — the  most  keen  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  charges — the  most  intelligible 
to  and  telling  on  the  reason  and  consciences 
of  the  jury — the  most  conclusive  and  pithy 
in  arjTument,  and  generally  the  most  calmly 
convincing  of  all  that  had  been  spoken.  The 
member  for  Dungarvan's  w  is  a  brilliant  epi- 
tomized history  of  Irish  suffering,  reaction, 
and  success — Mr.  Moore's  a  forcible  const h 
tntional  aiffament^Mr.  Halcheirs  a  skilfol 
niai  prius  defence — M.  Fitzgibbon's  a  thor- 
ou;Th  development  of  the  law  and  evidence, 
but  too  redundant  to  be  impressive — Mr. 
Whiteside's  a  wide  field  of  humor,  rese  r  ii, 
and  eloquence — Mr,  M'Donagh's  a  clever 
ingenuity — but  Mr.  Uenn's  was  a  strong  and 
ondtluted  essence  of  sober  and  earnest  rea- 
ioning. 

We  have  to  do  unsparing  justice  to  all, 
but  the  pearl  uf  the  entire  was  Mr.  Henn's 
Aort  speech.  With  the  music  of  Bheil's 
epiarammatic,  and  Wlnteside'«  frank,  fresh, 
and  forcible  eloquence  still  ringing  in  our 
ears — ^with  the  "law of  conspiracy"  ham- 
mered into  our  heads — and  tlie  evidence  in 
«U  its  nuaatest  details  made  as  plain  to  our 
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minds  as  Baron  George'.-^  pike-«taff,  wc  pitied 
Mr.  Ilenn  fur  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  labored  in  addressing  the  court.  To  be 
original  in  adding  a  new  argument,  or  pro- 
pounding a  new  principle,  seemed  beyond 
human  capacity.  The  resources  of  skill  and 
research  appeared  exhansted ;  but  though  ha 
came  on  a  lon^j-beaten  track,  his  arguments 
bad  a  freshness  and  novelty  as  unexpected  as 
they  were  rare.  What  he  said  went  home. 
There  was  a  dignity  in  his  manner,  and  a 
sincerity  in  his  language,  supported  and  in- 
formed as  both  were  by  a  plain  and  straightp 
forward  reasoning,  which  produced  a  strik* 
ing  effect.  The  sly  hits  of  sarcastic  humor 
which  he  levelled  at  the  indictment— the 
conference  of  the  law  officers,  in  which  the 
Attorney-General  gave  his  opinion  in  favor 
of  "  High  Trea.son," — the  more  calculating 
Solicitor  for  "  Sedition," — and  Mr.  Brews- 
ter's *'  Flat  Burglary,"— were  inimitable. 
His  constitutional  reading  on  the  right  of 
irec  discussion  was  a  pregnant  and  powerful 
teaching,  and  the  closing  appeal  to  a  jury  of 
"  Irish  gentlemen"  and  of  **  Irish  Protes- 
tants," who  had  in  charge  the  libertiss  of 
their  Catholic  brethren,  was  chaste,  touching, 
and  eloqnent.  Ministers  should  remember  one 
phrase  uttered  by  Mr.  Henn — only  as  an  ad- 
vocate, it  is  true,  but  the  people  cannot  dis- 
soctate  the  sentiments  of  the  advocate  and 
the  Irishman — "  I  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Repeal  would  be  fraught  with  mischief  to 
England  and  ruin  to  Ireland ;  hut  I  will  not 
say  that  I  have  not  heard  much  during  this 
discussion  calculated  to  shake  that  opinion." 

Last  came  Mr.  O'Connell.  His  patent  of 
precedency  might  have  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  tlic  array,  hut  he  was  reluctant  from 
the  commencement  to  withdraw  any  portion 
of  his  defence  from  his  able  leaders.  Doubt- 
ing  the  policy  of  such  a  course,  he  was  with 
some  difficnlly  prevailed  upon  to  mingle 
fresh  ingredients  in  the  defence,  and  appeal 
to  the  national  feelings  of  the  jury.  He  re- 
solved to  smite  the  T'nion  hip  and  thigh,  and 
if  there  were  one  man  in  that  box  to  be  soft- 
ened, his  aim  was  not  altogether  misdirected. 
To  this  object  his  speech  was  mainly  applied, 
but  he  trod  lightly  and  not  unsuccessfully  on 
the  legal  ground  so  often  ploughed  up  before. 
Of  him  the  scriptnral  saying  cannot  well  be 
averred,  for  one  of  the  first  advocates  in 
Europe  could  not  come  within  the  category 
of  imprudent  coun,*ellor8,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  rise  to  that 
elo(]uent  height  wliich  had  been  anticipated. 
Uis  speech  resolved  itself  into  two  divisions 
— the  legal  and  political,  but,  like  Falstaff's 
tavern  bill,  the  second  was  the  sack.  His 
replj  to  the  charges  of  con^iracjr  and  dis* 
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loyalty  was  a  lofty  and. impressive  vindication 
of  bis  public  iile  and  conduct  through  nearly 
hidf  a  century  of  battle  and  atwm.  He  ap- 
pealed to  his  indignant  denunciations  of  all 
secret  conspiracies — to  the  peril  of  his  own 
life  in  uprooting  the  trades'  combinatkiDa— 
to  his  hatred  of  Chartism— to  his  repudiation 
of  French  Republicans  and  American  Slave- 
owners— to  the  peaceful  doctrines  of  his 
apostleship— to  the  maxims  he  inculcated — 
to  the  publicity  of  his  proceedings,  and  the 
orderly  triumplis  he  had  obtained.  No  per- 
son could  contemplate  the  appearance  of 
such  a  man  without  emotion — standing  at 
the  bar  as  a  public  criminal,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  long  life  of  renown,  to  purge  himself 
firom  the  accnsatioM  of  traitor  and  conspi- 
rator. It  was  a  moving  sight,  and  notwith- 
standing what  Mr.  Whiteside  called  "  the 
gigantic  scissors"  of  the  Attorney-General, 
and  his  elaborate  construction  of  an  harmo- 
nious whole  out  of  a  thousand  disjected  mem- 
bers, there  are  few  unconvinced  of  Mr. 
C^Coondl's  innocence  as  a  public  conspi- 
rator, however  exciting  his  language,  aod 
ardent  his  sentiments.- 

Had  Mr.  O'Connell  kept  within  the  strict 
line  of  diq>rod',  his  speech  would  have  been 
the  crowning  stotie  of  the  monument.  lie 
yielded  to  a  too  liberal  enthusiasm,  and  would 
contrast,  in  the  presence  of  a  jury  of  Dublin 
citizens  and  shopkeepers,  tlie  glorious  image 
of  ancient  prosperity  with  the  melancholy 
reality  of  present  ruin.  In  this,  we  think, 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  O'Connell  erred.  He 
collected  an  imposing  multitude  of  author- 
ities. He  combated  the  Attorney-General 
with  weapms  fetched  fhnn  his  own  armory. 
If  the  extracts  from  his  anti-uninu  speeches 
made  him  a  conspirator,  then  did  he  "con- 
spire, confederate,  and  combine,"  in  senti- 
ment and  opinion  with  the  highest  and  most 
Tcncrated  authorities.  There  was  one  con- 
spicuous trait  in  his  speech — not  a  word  of 
htfshneas  or  unkindness  to  the  Attorney- 
General.  He  praised  him  rather  for  the 
moderation  of  his  statement,  and  the  candor 
of  his  conduct.  This  generosity  was  ill  re- 
quited, for  some  of  the  subordinate  conduo- 
tors  indulged  themselves  throughout  in  a 
rude  and  impertinent  giggle,  inconsistent 
with  the  calmness  and  impassiveness  of  state 
prosecutors.  The  Attorney-General  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  Who- 
ever reproved,  he  praised  him. 

The  speech  oocopied  six  hours,  and  com- 
pared with  many  of  his  former  efforts,  it  did 
not  rise  to  the  true  standard  of  bis  eloquence. 
He  had  not  that  strong  and  seductire  strength 
— 4hat  overwhelming  fulness  of  intense  pas- 
•ion— >illuatratiTe  humor,  and  acute  and  vig- 


orous reasoning,  which  cntor  into  his  less 
constrained  displays.  The  very  importance 
of  the  occamon  subdued  him.  We  havegen> 

erally  observed  that  bis  accustomed  power  is 
dissipated  when  he  has  to  work  his  way 
through  statistics  and  practical  details.  He 
is  one  of  those  speakers  who,  like  the  chaf> 
iot-wheel,  catch  fire  from  the  unbroken  ra- 
pidity of  their  speed.  lie  requires,  too,  the 
acclamations  of  multitudes — the  electrical 
sympathies  of  a  popuh-.r  audience  to  animate 
him.  The  cold  silence  of  a  court  of  justice 
is  a  drag-chain  to  his  eloquence,  while  that 
very  coldness  would  enable  him  to  eoDstruet 
the  highest  legal  nrgnnient  from  the  cool- 
ness and  concentration  of  his  reasoning  fac- 
ulties. 

We  have  not  touched  on  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's reply — the  Charge  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  the  all-important  verdict.  The  first 
was  an  elaborate  and  lucid  summing  up  of 
the  evidence — the  second  a  very  hearty  piece 
of  advocacy  aj^aiust  the  accused,  and  with  all 
respect  for  his  lordshq/s  knowledge  of  his 
judicial  duties,  far  too  warm  and  unilateral 
for  the  grave  and  impersonal  administrator  of 
justice.  How  different  from  Chief  Justice 
Eyre's  calm  and  dignified  charge  in  Hardy's 
case,  or  SirN.  Tyndal's  on  the  Chartist  triids  ! 
Among  the  other  matters  in  reserve  for  fu- 
ture consideration.  Is  thu  unique  deroonstrsp 
tion  of  a  "  rigor  beyond  the  law."  Of  the 
verdict  we  say  nothing.  It  is  tlie  solemn 
findiuff  of  twelve  sworn  men.  We  hold  it 
sacred. 


SONNET  — THE  BRIDE. 

av  AOSBS  STXICKLASO. 

Am  Hm  Oewt  JmbmL 

A  Hoi-T  soAnesa  glinlpned  in  her  eyen. 
As  bright  in  tearAil  tmilet,  the  new*made  bride 
Surreyed  the  wedded  lorer  by  ber  side, 
Now  finked  to  her  for  ever,  with  the  tirs 
Of  heaven's  own  blest  cementing,  tii>  with 
Thnt  breathed  ofspcccliless  fondness,  ^hc  replied 
To  h'lft  enraptured  words,  and  strove  to  bide 
Those  sweet  eflusioDB  which  at  times  would  riss 
To  dim  her  radiant  glances,  tike  tbo  dewi 
That  flJI  on  rammer  mornings,  and  bespoke 
Tlic  soul's  o'crflowing  Irunsport,  while  the  hUflS 
Ofluvem  c(  Icstiul  painting,  softJj  broke 
O'er  her  fair  cheek,  and  added  Imieliiiig  giace 
To  each  divine  eiprewion  ef  her  flwa. 
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HISTORIES  AND  MYST£EI£S. 

FROM    A  TKATELLER's  COLLECTIOK. 

BY  J.  W.  LAKE,  (OF  PARIS). 

CHARLB8  LB  MAUDIT. 
fou  nm  **  tans  mvi**  of  I81f . 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

Tbb  Doc  de  Guiae,  the  Grand  Prior  of  France, 
•ttd  the  other  Catholic  chiefk,  passed  the  remain- 
der of  the  nit;;ht  in  i  xcitini;  the  Pi  -jplt-  sdI- 
tiiera  to  murder  and  pillage.  VVheaever  they 
mw  them,  from  Tatij^e,  rduc  in  fheir  savage  oe- 
cupatioD,  the  noble  prince  and  the  grand  prior 
harangued  this  horrible  multitude,  urging  them 
on  to  tresh  crimes  and  cruelties. 

Death  to  the  Protectaots  1"  cried  the  Prince 
Lorraine;  "heaven  and  the  king  ordain  it; — 
away  with  pity — away  with  mercy  lor  thi  .sr 
factious  heretics.  The  earmeots  they  tvear  are 
abandoned  to  the  faithruiwho  undertake  to  fulfil 
the  divine  and  royal  decrees;  but  woe  to  who- 
ever atTords  shelter  to  those  rebels  proscribed  by 
law!" 

The  Dues  de  Montpensier,  de  Nemours,  and 
d'Aumale,  as  well  as  Tarannes,  Goudy,  and 

Henri  d'AagouIfiiir,  .si  conded  the  cruel  enemy 
of  the  Protestants.  Excited  by  the  prospect  of 
phinder,  and  sore  of  more  than  impunity,  the 

lanatic  wretches  pave  themselves  up  withmu 
reserve  to  excesses  lor  which  language  luis  no 
name. 

All  the  passions  hostile  to  humanity  were  free 
to  indulge  their  homicidal  rage.  Envy,  hatred, 
and  jealousy,  discord,  avarice,  ami  vcny:eaiico — 
each  and  all  partook,  at  thin  eternally  execrable 
period,  in  the  odious  tricunph  of  fonaticism. 

The  Rnri;\l  ties  were  all  eptirncd  or  broken; 
the  impatient  heir  immolated  hm  aged  and  help- 
less rehUioD}  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  paid 
by  a  dagger  in  the  bosom  of  the  benefactor ; 
mothers  were  seen  to  make  away  with  their  own 
children,  and  children  to  murder  tho  authors  of 
their  existence ;  husbands  destroyed  their  wives, 
and  wives  their  hosbands. 

To  po?.sess  we  iUIi  was  equally  perilous  as  fo 
be  suspected  of  laresy.  Glory,  genius,  good- 
ness, were  crimes,  which  ignonuioe  and  envy 
Banished  with  death.  Every  species  of  rivalry 
oecame  a  cause  and  motive  for  murder. 

The  Pr>)l(!fit;uiSs,  although  llie  nriiifi[)al,  were 
not  the  only  victiais  of  this  frightlul  proscrip- 
tion. Many  good  Cadiolics  were  sacrifieed  to 
the  interest  or  vengeance  of  their  private  ene- 
mies. 

Paris,  at  this  moment,  ofiered  the  most  hitic- 
008  of  spectacles.  To  the  savage  bowlings  and 
imprecations  of  the  as«sassinf>,  were  joined  the 
cries  and  shrieks  of  despair,  the  {iliLinr^  mui 
groans  of  tJiose  who  fell  beneath  the  mcrciieas 
MOWS  of  their  persecutors.  With  the  doll  and 
sinister  tolling  of  the  bell.-?,  minirled  the  noise 
of  the  loud  drums  and  rnunlerouH  hrcarms.  The 
anfbrtnnatc  victims,  half  naked,  the  greater 
part  wounded,  the  blood  streaming  from  their 
wounds,  escaped  from  the  hired  assassins  in 
their  houses,  to  be  ma.ssacred  by  the  licensed 
in  the  streets.   Many  precipitated 


Lhemselves  from  the  windows,  from  whence, 
alao^  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown,  whose  fall 
was  more  than  once  fatal  to  the  tjlauiThterers 
below.  Others  plunged  into  the  Seine,  and  if 
they  were  iililr  t  )  itor-  ilic  river,  whose  waters 
were  red  with  human  gore,  tiiey  Ibund  a  speedy 
and  horrible  death  wlera  they  had  hoped  for 

safety. 

J\'or  beauty,  youtli,  nor  old  age,  nor  even 
tender  infancy,  could  sollen  the  executioners. 
The  fiat  of  Charles  te  Maudit  bad  gone  forth ; 
his  fanatic  agents  were  alike  insensible  to  men- 
iiaccs  aii.l  to  prayers.  Their  souls  seemed  to 
be  governed  by  an  infernal  genius.  They  dealt 
their  deadly  blows  without  fuBtuetion  of  age  or 
sex,  and  their  fiend  !iki^  fVrority  contrived  to  ren- 
der the  agonies  of  death  still  more  agonizing,  by 
adding  the  most  odious  sarcasmai  the  grosseat 
insults,  to  all  their  homicidal  frenzy  eoQldinsipiire 
of  the  most  revolting  cruelty. 

Women,  in  a  state  which  is  respected  by  the 
most  savage  nations,  were  not  respected  by  those 
wretches.  On  the  contrary,  the  helplesa  mother 
and  the  untimeljninihnt  were— but  here  we  DMiit 
drop  the  veil. 

At  tliis  terrible  epoeh^  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  behold  fathers  exercising  their  children  to  fire 
upon  tlie  Huguenots,  encouraging  them  to  kill 
those  who  were  only  wounded,  and  to  insult 
them  in  their  dying  moments  by  the  most  in- 
famooB  language. 

The  friend  refused  a  shelter  to  his  proscribed 
friend ;  the  relation  to  his  next  of  kin ;  the  father 
to  liis  son,  the  son  to  his  father,  from  the  selfish 
fear  of  compromtsittg  their  own  safety.  No 
hiding-place  was  secure  for  the  unfortunate  Pro- 
testants; they'were  either  tracked  to  their  most 
secret  covers  by  the  bloodhounds  of  Charles  and 
Guise,  or  basely  betrayed,  and  eold  to  their  on* 
sparing  foes. 

The  puhlic  squares,  streetsi,  lanes,  passages, 
alleys,  \vrr<-  encumbered  with  dead  bodies.  In 
many  places  they  were  piled  up  to  the  second 
floor,  especially  in  tiie  vieinity  of  the  rovat  resi- 
dence, the  Louvre.  Tlie  surprised  and  terror- 
struck  Cavinists  hurried  either  to  the  Hotel  de 
Coligny  or  to  the  palace  of  their  sovereign :  in  the 
first  reigned  dcsolatinn — in  the  latter  the  author 
of  this  frightful  carnage.  Death  awaited  ihem 
at  the  gates  of  both. 

Such  were  the  horrors  that  Paris  presented 
during  three  days,  its  streets  streaming  with 
gore,  and  the  Seine  covered  with  the  mutilated 
remains  of  the  victims,  dreadful  evidences  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  Parisians  of  that  period,  which 
the  crimsoned  flooil  hnre  far  away Un- 
happily, their  cruelty  found  mutator.s  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  principal  towns,  de  la  Brie,  de  I'An- 
jou,  du  Berry,  de  TOrl^anais,  du  Lyonnais,  do 
Lans^uedoc.  and  de  la  Nnrmandie,  the  Protest- 
ants were  immolated  without  piiy,  as  in  the 
capital.  The  dagger  of  (hnaticism  penetrated 
alike  into  the  lofTy  chateau  and  the  lowly  cot- 
tage, williout  distinction,  and  without  remorse. 

The  disfigured  remains  of  the  Huguenots 
whom  the  proscription  had  attainted  were  left 
unburied  on  the  French  soil.  Woe  to  whoever 
hail  dared  to -rive  a  inurih.M-ed  Protestant  a  grave! 
ijudi  an  act  of  common  humanity,  commanded 
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even  by  the  iaterest  of  the  survivors,  by  the 
pnblie  health,  would  have  passed  for  a  crime, 

and  he  who  hnd  been  guilty  of  such  impnidenee 
would  have  paid  for  it  witii  his  life  ! 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  the  massacre  was 
the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  a  noblenian 
who,  by  his  virtues,  hud  acquired  general  esteem, 
and  for  whom  the  king  hioMeir  appeared  to  en- 
tertain much  regard. 

Charles,  in  a  moment  of  involontary  gene- 
rosity, had  even  soufrht  to  retniii  him  at  the 
Louvre  titai  fatal  niglu;  but  tiie  count  refused, 
and  tha  monarch,  fearing  to  excite  his  euepi- 
oions  by  pressing  him  too  closely,  finished  bv 
taming  his  instances  into  pleasantry,  and,  with 
the  most  atrocious  roolm'ss,  said, 

"  £«h,  bicn !  chcr  comte ;  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prtaed,  if,  this  very  night,  I  caiwe  you  to  be 
awoke,  and  inflict  upon  you  a  Klitrht  corrpction. 
to  punish  you  lor  the  rebellion  of  which  you  an: 
guilQr  tiiia  eveoiDg  !** 

Tba  count  traanr  from  imagining  the  horri- 
ble diraat  compriied  in  those  ftnr  word^j  he 
took  leave  of  the  ■orereign,  and  vetunaed  to  bis 
hotel. 

Awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  men  in 

masks,  who  dragged  him  violently  froni  his  brd. 
he  at  lirBt  felt  no  alann,  tliinking  it  wm  nuTeiy 
the  execution  of  tlie  king's  pleasantry,  to  punish 
him,  a«  he  had  laughingly  said,  for  his  refusal. 
A  sword'Wound  he  received  in  the  arm  con- 
vinced hira,  however,  that  it  was  an  attempt  on 
his  life,  and  he  endeavored  to  defend  himself. 
Bat  what  chance  had  he  againat  a  dozen  armed 
aRsaeains?  La  Barge,  gentilhomme  auverg'nat, 
who  commanded  the  ruHians,  and  who  hnd  al- 
ready wounded  him,  struck  him  such  a  furious 
blow  in  the  throat,  that  he  fell,  and,  with  a  deep 

SToan,  expired.  The  king,  informed  of  these 
etails,  evmccd  no  emotion,  and  yet  this  ])rince 
loved  La  Rochefoucauld,  as  much  as  such  a 
cniel  ^nrantwas  capable  of  entertaining  a  senti- 
ment in  accordance  with  humanity.  To  recom- 
pense La  Barge  lor  his  crime,  he  was  permitted 
to  pillage  the  hotel  of  his  victim,  and  to  aharc 
tiie  spoil  with  his  myrmidons. 

Bnon,  who  had  attained  his  eightieth  year, 
cquiilly  rrs|u-ct:ible  hy  liis  lalenls  and  virtues, 
was  ffovcrnor  of  tlie  Prince  de  Conti.  brother  of 
the  Prinee  de  CondC.  But  he  was  a  heretic. 
Pursued  by  tlie  wretches  sent  to  abridire,  by  a 
horrible  crime,  tlie  few  days  that,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  remained  to  him.  he  took  refuge  in 
ti^a  apartment  of  his  pupil,  and,  pressing  him  in 
bia  arms,  implored  the  afFrighlcd  boy  to  inter- 
cede fur  liim. 

The  young  prince,  holding  out  his  innocent 
handa  to  the  ronrderers,  conjured  them,  with  the 
moat  piteous  cries,  to  spare  his  venrrnhle  fyov- 
CTDOr.  iiis  tears  tlowcd  in  vum,  liiij  prayers 
were  unheard}  his  promises  disregarded. 

Brion  waa  poniarded  in  the  arms  of  hia  pupil, 
who  wascovi^red  with  his  blood. 

Tlie  rrics  of  the  youthful  prince  re-echoed 
through  the  palace,  and  it  was  only  by  violence 
that  wey  could  force  him  from  the  manimatc 
form  of  hiH  beloved  tutor.  'I  he  horrible  Rrene 
impressed  ittself  so  strongly  on  Ins  memory,  that 
it  was  frequently  re-produced  in  his  dreams. 
The  shock  waa  ao  grea^  that  for  a  long  time 


even  his  life  was  not  considered  out  of  danger ; 
and  during  his  whole  exurtenee, the  remembrance 
of  that  dreadful  night  cauaed  lum  the  moat  paio' 
ftil  emoUoo. 

Charlca  Beanmanois  deLavaniitt,  whose  sole 
crime  was  heresy,  being  no  longer  sale  in  hia 
house,  sought  a  hiding-place  at  the  residence 
of  tVifiKl.  Pierre  Loviji.  jirocureur  au  parlia- 
ment; tiie  latter,  consulting  only  hie  heart,  alive 
to  every  generous  sentiment,  received  the  Cal* 
vinist,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  j  ower  to 
save  him  from  the  dreadful  fate  that  mcikiccd 
him. 

The  retreat  of  the  heretic  waa  aoon  known ; 
the  house  of  the  procnreur  was  besieged  by  a 

band  of  wretches,  who  broke  the  windows  with 
stones,  and,  with  horrible  bowlings  and  impre- 
cations, declared,  tiiat  if  the  refugee  was  not  in> 
stnntly  delivered  up  to  them,  they  would  massa- 
cre all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  orthodox  or 
otiicrs.  Pjerre,  at  first,  essayed  to  ]»acily  the 
barbarians,  or,  at  least,  to  moderate  their  fury, 
but,  finding  that  he  excited  rather  than  ap- 
peased it, 

Well,"  said  he  to  them,  ^  know,  then,  that 
heresy  has  not  a  more  ardent  enemy  than  1  am  ; 
and  if  I  have  not  sooner  pmrlaimi  d  it  to  you, 
it  was  to  convince  my».eir  ol'  your  /.t  al,  and  to 
be  assured  tliat  religion  and  the  king  had  not 
more  valiant,  more  incorruptible  deiienders  than 
youraetvea  Having  proved  the  devoted  zeal 
that  animates  you,  1  now  declare  that  I  only  de- 
coyed the  Huguenot,  Luvurdin,  to  my  house 
to  prevent  his  escaping  my  just  vengance  else- 
where ;  in  a  few  houra,  mymends,  he  ahaU  have 
ceased  to  exist.** 

He  mast  die  this  veiy  inatant,"  cried  the 
chiefof  the  band. 

"I  know  that  he  can  make  important  revela- 
tion-s."  re  sumed  the  procurevir.  '•  and  1  fiope  to 
obtain  them.  It  is,  tlierefore,  in  llie  intereet  of 
tlie  good  canae  that  his  death  should  be  re- 
tarded for  some  houra.  Grant  me  this  delay,  i 
entreat  you!" 

"Be  it  so,"  replied  the  bravo;  i^but  do  not 
suppose  that  you  can  deceive  us.  A  part  of 
my  foTlowera  ahall  remain  her^  and  wee  to 
y  >iirs«  if  if  you  aecli  to  aave  him  whoae  head  we 
require  !" 

He  then  witlidrew,  leaving  a  sufBcientibree  te 

watch  the  house,  who  remained  like  serpents 
waiting  for  tiieir  pray.  The  generous  magis- 
trate, however,  nothing  daunted,  had  still  hopea 
of  saving  his  guest,  when  a  summons  came,  io 
the  king's  name,  immediately  to  deliver  up  the 
unfortunate  Lavardin,  under  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing himself  considered  as  a  rebel,  and  treated 
as  such. 

The  RtnigL'le  b'^came  hopeloKs.  upi  V  r  .- :  in  sa- 
crificing liimselt  for  the  proscribed  lien  Ui-.  he 
could  not  Rave  the  former's  life;  he  therefore 
was  obliged  to  communicate  to  him  the  rigoroua 
orders  he  had  just  reeehred. 

The  mifortunate,  to  whom  In-  just  conveyed 
Uie  inevitable  sentence  of  death,  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  bia  attempted  liberator,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  Generous  man !  Heaven  forbid  Unit  I  should 
render  you  a  victim  of  your  devotcdnes.s !  I 
should  be  more  culpable  than  the  wretobea  who 
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•eek  my  life,  if  I  longer  exposed  you  to  their 
fury.    Adieu !" 

Ae  then  presented  himsell'  to  the  nMaaainii, 
and  boldly  said : — 

'•I  am  ready.  Ohry  the  kirn^'s  OfdeM.  I  bftve 
alntiys  respected  llieni  myself." 

At  the  same  instant  several  of  the  ruffian.s 
rushed  on  him,  bound  his  liands  and  feet,  and 
then  dragged  him,  bleeding,  under  the  windows 
of  the  Louvre  ;  for  it  was  there  tiial  the  principal 
ciiieis  of  the  heresy  were  taken  to  be  immolated 
beneath  their  sovereign's  eyes.  Before  he  had 
arrived  tJiere,  Lavardin  was  inserit?;!)!*- ;  t!i' y 
slabbed  hiiru  however,  in  several  places,  anil 
threw  his  body  into  the  river. 

The  Captain  Michel,  one  of  the  most  famous, 
and  most  cruel,  of  the  slaughterers,  had  received 
or.li^rs  to  proceed  to  the  dwellin;;  of  Pierre  do  la 
Vlace,  president  of  theCour  des  Aides  de  Paris, 
and  murder  him. 

To  his  sanguinary  habits  Michel  added  tlie 
most  iasaiiablc  cupidity.  La  IMacc  hoped,  that 
bgraatiafyiiV  '^^^^  passion  he  might  prevail 
apon  the  murderer  to  save  his  life.  Ue  there- 
fore entreated  a  mementos  private  interview 
with  him.  ass\i ring  the  wretch  that  he  Imil  fioinc- 
thing  to  say  whidi  was  of  great  importance  to 
him,  MidieU  The  aelfiehneas  of  the  latter  led 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  prayi  r  nf  Ijis  rli  votcil 
victim  ;  he  then  made  his  ai'i  ofiipln-es  wiliidraw 
oat  ot'  hearing,  having  first  made  himself  quite 
sure  that  the  president  had  no  offensive  weapon 
about  him. 

"What  have  you  to  Ray  tn  nie  (ienianded 
this  worthy  iostruaient  of  tlie  vengeance  of 
Medicis. 

"I  seek  to  rnn=inm  my  life,  hy  makincr  your 
fortune,'-  replied  tlic  pruiscribed  magititrale. 

"My  orders  are  precise  ;  and  my  punishment 
certain,  if  I  dero^tc  from  them,  or  am  even  sus- 
pected," replied  Bie  eanning  brigand. 

**I  will  tiirniiih  you  tfic  means  of  saving  mc, 
in  such  a  way  that  you  shall  incur  no  suspicion 
of  having  aided  me l" 

"  That  alters  the  ca.so.  But  if  I  concur  in  your 
wishes,  what  recompense  shall  I  receive,  and 
what  am  I  to  do  to  gain  it?" 

"  I  will  begin  by  answering  your  last  aues- 

tion.  You  wSl  say  to  your  that  is,  to  ttioae 

who  arc  with  you,  tliat  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  king  acquainted  with  tiie  revelations  I  have 
made  to  you  ;  that  they  are  of  a  nature  requir- 
ing an  interview  with  bis  majesty,  and  that  you 
feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  retard  the  moment  of 
my  execntion." 

"  Suppose  I  consent  to  tell  this  falsehood,  it 
will  not  save  yon ;  it  can  only  prolong  your  ex- 
istence for  a  few  hour.;." 

You  will  give  mu  my  t-tudy  for  prison,  leave 
me  alone,  and  place  as  many  guards  as  yon 
think  proper  at  tlie  door.  You  will  tlien  go  to 
the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  what 
I  am  eupposod  to  have  told  you}  ere  you  retum, 
1  shall  be  in  safety." 

"I  understand,  .  .  .  you  will  save  yourself 
by  some  secret  nas.saL:c.  'Ti-^  well;  but  I  in- 
eur  imminent  risK  in  thus  serving  you,  and  you 
have  not  yet  named  the  priee  of  my  com- 
plaisance." 

"  A  thousand  eciu  dor" 


"  What!  You  think  me  mad  enough  to  haz- 
ard my  life,  tor  it  .v  i,l  I  he  nothing  less  than 
that,  lor  such  a  pultry  sum !  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  value  your  own  eomewhat 

higher." 

"  1  fear  that  you  may  require  more  than  it  is 
in  my  power  to  give." 

'  I  will  do  nothing  for  less  thaa  three  thott* 
.sand  golden  ecus." 

May  1  rely  upon  you;  and  you  shall  have 
them 

"  Yeo— for  that  sum  I  will  fulfil  your  wishee 

exactly." 

••Follow  mc,  and  1  will  begin  by  realizing 
my  promise." 

"  Before  all,  what  must  I  say  to  the  kins  V* 

"  That  I  have  the  most  important  reveutions 
to  make  to  him,  in  respect  to  the  conspiracy  of 
which  we  are  accused. 

"Bah!  who  knows  better  than  he  does,  that 
this  pretended  oooapinuqr  is  but  a  pretext  to  get 

rid  of  you  all  P 
"  And  you  yourself  are  eonviiiced  of  it." 
Certainly." 

"Neverthelees  

We  are  eommanded,  and  it  is  our  duly  to 
obey." 

La  Ptaoe  eould  not  help  shuddering  wilh 
horror  at  such  rea-soning;  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  show  it ;  this  he  knew,  and  re- 
mained silent  lie  then  put  the  promised  gold 
into  the  hands  of  the  rapacious  rufiian.  over 
whoae  f«UiMret  passed  a  l  rightful  and  nourter 
smile  J  be,  however,  kept  his 

**  Word  of  proiniso  to  tho  car, 
Aod  broke  it  to  the  hope." 

Miebd  haTing  with  difficulty  persuaded  his  fero- 
cious aeeomiHiees  to  wait,  proceeded  to  place  his 
ill-gotten  treasure  in  safety,  and  then  wont  to  the 

king,  to  tell  Iii^  title. 

In  the  meanlimeLaPlace,lcn, alone inhis study, 
fell  on  his  knee8,'and  otYered  up  a  fervent  prayer 
to  heaven,  to  save  hini  from  Ids  enemies,  lla 
then  touched  a  secret  spring  behind  tho  tapes- 
try, the  prison-door  flew  open,  he  descended  a 
dark  passage,  and  hastened  to  his  wife's  cham- 
ber, to  communicate  to  her  his  hopes  of  eecajiing 
his  enemies.  Trembling,  douhting,  dist.'-acted, 
between  fear  and  hope,  his  tender  partner  at- 
tached to  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  and  upon  his 
hat,  peveral  hits  of  paper,  in  the  forui  of  crosseiL 
sucii  as  the  Catholics  wore,  not  to  be  confounded 
Willi  the  Huguenots,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  many  oi  those  who  bore  these  badges  of 
the  •*  true  fkith"  from  being  sacrificed. 

Enveloped  in  liu;  ample  folils  of  his  cloak,  La 
Place  lelt  his  hotel  by  a  little  door  opening  upon 
an  almost  deeert  t;trcet,  and  proceeded  to  gain 
the  residence  of  hi.s  friend,  the  Sire  deCre.opy.  It 
Wiis  nucCiit=ary  Ibr  him,  liowevcr,  to  ])as8  along 
the  most  populous  quarters  of  the  metropolis  to 
arrive  there,  and  what  horrible  spectacles,  O 
God!  met  his  ^ight,  ere,  through  many  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,"  he  reached  the  dwelling  of  his 
anticipated  friend  in  need!  He  knurkeil,  but 
before  they  opened,  his  name  was  ro(i  :  >  i :  he 
pronounced  it;  a  doiui  :  ili-nc-'  eii^m  d:  he  knock- 
ed agaidj  but  uo  proscribed  iieud  was  euficred 
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to  enter  there,  even  under  the  sacred  cgis  of 
(Hendship.  Casting  nroond  him  a  melancholy 

look,  the  lips  of  the  poor  fugitive  muriii'irc  l  (he 
word  Jtigrat,  said  tlicn,  iowiriiig  iiis  hut  over  ins 
eyes,  he  went  to  leck  an  a.syluni  cleewhere. 
His  instances  were  equaliv  fruillesa  with  other 
friends.  Fear  had  cloeea  every  heart  to  tfie 
implorings  of  piiy,  every  one  treniolcd  for  his 
own  safety,  and  act«  of  duvotcdno^e  und  heroism 
were  extremely  rare  during  that  dread  period. 

Rejected  on  all  sides,  und  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  quit  Paris,  La  Pluce,  apprehcnbivc  oi 
heing  recogniied|  was  compelleid  to  return 
home. 

His  wife  had  at  first  eoonted  with  terror,  Uien 
with  hope,  llie  long  hour^*  tliat  had  elapsed  since 
his  abaence.  She  at  length  believed  tliat  heaven 
had  granted  her  prayers,  and  wa«  about  to  otl'er 
up  her  thanks,  when  her  luisband  tii^ain  stood  be- 
fore her.  The  paleness  of  liis  visugi-,  the  despair 
of  his  soul  reflected  on  his  features,  all  presaged 
to  bis  afflicted  companion  the  sad  reaUw. 

«  What!"  axclaimsd  shsk  fcedving  hua  in  her 
arms,  "Ute  cmel  ones  naTe  then  rmulied 
theer> 

"Yes  t  all ....  I  emne  to  give  up  mv  head  to 
the  executioIle^^^ ;  my  death  is  inevitable." 

At  this  niunieni,  a  loud  crushing  was  heard ; 
the  doors  of  the  hotel  were  Irarst  open,  and,  witii 
horrible  meoaees  and  imprecations,  the  savage 
fanatics  rushed  in. 

Mirhel  had,  however,  been  to  the  king,  but 
the  latter  knew  too  well  tliat  La  I'lnce  could 
have  nothing  to  reveal,  and  reproached  the 
captain  for  iiis  little  zeal :  ho  then  ordered 
Senncce,  prcvot  dc  I'liotel,  t<»  gu  and  seize  the 
president,  and  conduct  him  to  the  Louvre. 

Senneci  understood  the  import  of  tliese  last 
wwds,  and  immediately  hastened  to  execute  the 
royal  commands.  His  mirprise  was  e.Kti-i'me  at 
sot  finding  the  victim  in  his  study.  Tii(!  man- 
sion was  searched,  and  the  prisoner  at  len^tii 
secured.  Atiecting  a  tone  nf  respect,  the  teaoer 
of  the  gang  said  to  his  d«jstined  prey, 

"  The  king  has  charged  me,  monsieur,  to  con- 
duct you  into  iiis  august  presence.  Follow  me ; 
resistance  would  be  unRvailin^.** 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  ofl'erini^  any;  I  obey. — 
Let  us  go,"  replied  the  utdurtunate  president. 

He  then  tore  himself  frwrn  the  convulsive 
embrace  of  his  wife,  who  I'ell  on  his  knees  be- 
fore Sennece,  and  willi  tears  streaming  from 
her  eyes,  implored  the  wretch  not  to  bereave  her 
of  her  husband.  The  dtsoonsolato  wife  then  pre- 
sented her  yonfliftil  son  to  the  barbarian,  but 
iheir  joint  entreaties  were  brut  illy  spurned. 

Begone,  madam  !"  replied  the  fanatic :  it  is 
time  that  the  tree  whidi  bears  only  bad  flruit 
should  be  uprooted." 

And  he  repulsed  the  tSi.-trarleil  wife  wiili  tsuch 
violenre,  that  she  fell  s<  iit-e!es«  on  tlie  fl(v>r. 
The  child  threw  himself  on  his  mother,  uttering 
the  most  piercing  shrieks. 

"//!/(/  exflaime  l  the  preh^rdenl. 

The  wretches  tried  to  Ibre^;  him  away,  but 
indignation  had  doubled  his  [strength;  and 
lifting  frnm  the  floor  his  liai'li  wile  and  son,  he 
embraced  ihem  for  the  last  Ume.  and  then,  con- 
fiding the  precious  deposit  to  t^omc  of  his  people 
present,  he  exclaimed, "  1  am  ready." 


"  Come  along,  then,"  repeated  tlie  nifiians. 

La  Place,  on  taking  his  nat,  perceived  the  par 
per  crogs  u  liicli  was  still  affi.xed  to  it,  and  tore  it 
utl ;  notiromany  irreligious  feeling,  but  because 
he  was  eoovineed  that  it  could  not  now  pioteet 
him. 

The  wretdi  P  eried  SennecC,  he  hu  pvD> 

faned  the  sacred  sign  of  tlie  redemption." 

The  rest  of  the  fanatic  gang  joined  in  choms 
with  their  chiel)  and  rushing  upon  tlie  prisoner, 
threw  him  down,  bruited  iiiiu  willi  tlieir  feet,  and 
tied  Iiis  hands  so  liglit  bchiud  his  back,  that  the 
cord  peni  iratcd  their  victim's  tlesh.  They  then 
forc>ed  him  to  get  uji,  and  walk  in  the  nudst  of 
them,  through  an  inftiriated  populace,  drunk 
with  human  gorc^ md  carnage,  who  pelted  him 
with  dirt,  and  every  moment  tlireatened  to  tear 
him  in  pieces.  Each  time  he  staggered  from 
feeblencs-e  ofbody.  lie  met  the  shaqj-pointed  hal- 
bcrda  or  tlie  swords  oi  hia  dciiUucd  murderers, 
who  ceased  not  to  excite  still  more  the  -fioiy  of 
the  enraged  multitude,  crying, 

■^He  has  trampled  on  the  erossl— he  baa 
blasphemeil 

Most  of  tlic  pas8ers-by  cast  stoues  at  him,  and 
some  even  threw  at  him  the  gory  limbs  o^  the 
victims  with  which  the  streets  ofthe  capitol  were 
strewed.  Arrived  in  the  Hue  de  la  Verrerie, 
this  horrible  cortege  was  increased  by  s-i  veral 
bravoes,  who  fell  uj^  the  half-dead  Cidvinis^ 
and  put  an  end  to  ms  torments,  by  stabbing  him 
lo  death.  Scarcely  had  he  fallen  ere  tlie  mon- 
sters rushed  upon  tiie  palpitating  corse,  cut  it  in 
pieces,  witli  which  they  made  a  bonfir^  and 
r  nnid  which  they  danced,  singing  hymns  of 
tiiaiikfulness  and  joy,  imploring  heaven  to 
strengthen  its  agents  of  justice  and  vengeance, 
to  enable  them  to  achieve  the  glorious  and  holy 
undertakiiwithadiiimired  dieinvith  ftom  on 
high. 


liECOLLECTIONS. 

Tberf.  it  a  f«H.'liiig,  culm  and  holy, 
TItat  u'«r  the  verie»t  senst-s  stcaM^ 

It  breathes  s  tone  of  melancholy. 
And  yet  s  silent  joy  revests. 

It  is,  when  Memory  love*  to  dwell 
On  the  bright  vinions  of  the  pnst. 

Times  that  our  fancy  loved  so  well* 
Too  bright,  too  lienutitul  to  last. 

We  love  to  inusu  on  childhood's  bourf 
Wlii  ri  all  iluit  mc-t  our  gsse  WIS  bright^ 

To  feel  again  that  tbriUing  power. 
That  waked  oar  iDftniile  delist. 

And  how  eacli  lair,  oat  h  wi  tiriitig  scene. 
That  chnrro'd  u»  wiUi  iis  sunny  snule, 
Vatiisli  d  a.-i  ihuiigU  it  ne'er  had  beSQ, 

Ur  liii^i  rud  only  for  the  wliilo. 

Aii'l  tliou^U  loncycars  have  thinn'd  our  brow, 
.\nd  qaeoflli'd  tbs  vigpr  of  the  ftsms, 

£acb  bapjty  soens  isiressurad  now. 
Id  all  Its  lovelinem  the  same. 

O  yea  I  'tis  sweet  indeed  to  dwell 
On  the  bright  vi^ionsi  ot'tlte  past. 

Scenes  that  my  fancy  lov'd  too  well. 
Too  bright,'  too  beautiful  to  last. 
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JUife  of  Gerald  Qriffin,  JS«gr.  Bf  bis  Brother. 
JUoa  doo :  1848. 


Thai  I  «W««iM«N 


,  _   _j( 

■at  ton,  Uk«  ft  UMiad  mik,  mMmi  •way. 


That  oVn  in  t!i>!  hour  when  onjoyment  wu  keeneat. 

My  l4Jiii)  «i>oiilJ  i|u  'Htli  III  Itliiily,  Wifin-i  in  i'lcwttn  ;— 
That  c'cn  wtp'n  iinri"  liom.r-  -In -t  itiid  cr<'i'ni'«t, 

A  blij;l>t  «liijulj  ru«li  over,  aii  l  r  iJicir  blunia  1"* 

How  is  it  that  this  presentimeat  of  earlj 
death  is  so  frequently  an  aeeompsniment  of 

genius,  especially  genius  of  an  imaginative 
cast?  Is  it  some  natural  instinct  of  these 
finer  minds — some  more  delicate  organiza- 
tion of  their  percq»tire  faculties — which  en- 
ables them  to  detect  symptoms  of  demy  in- 
visible to  grosser  eyes ;  to  see  ttie  taint  upon 
the  Ikirest  fruit,  and  the  canker  in  the  fresh- 
est flower:  to  hear  the  murmur  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm,  while  all  others  are  still 
heedlessly  enjoying  the  glow  of  the  sunshuic  ? 
Or  is  it  a  mysterious  influence  from  the  tomb, 
which  casts  its  cold  shadows  forward  into 
the  brightest  hours  of  its  predestined  vic- 
tim,—a  sympathy,  active  though  unseen, 
from  the  laud  of  spirits,  which  draws  their 
jet  living  brother  towards  his  eternal  home  ? 
Oris  it  not  rather  a  merciful  dispenh^iiion  of 
a  wise  Providence,  to  remind  those  gitlcd 
children  of  earth,  that,  with  all  its  bright 
and  beauteous  scenery,  still  the;  are  but 
"  strangers  and  pilgrims"  here,— to  wean 
them  from  the  smiling  visions  which  woo  their 
yountr  hearts,  and  whose  unalloyed  enjoyment 
would  rivet  their  aflectiour*  to  the  things  be- 
bwf 

Happy  they  who  read  this  lesson  aright ! 
Happy  they  who  hearicen  wisely  to  this  warn- 
ing :  who  learn  in  time  that  thej  are  bom  fot 
better  and  greater  things  than  the  highest  v  f 
forts  of  mere  earthly  genius  can  accomplish  ; 
who  cheerfully  devote  to  God  s  true  service  the 
gilU  which  men  would  fain  claim  exclusively 
for  thern-clves ;  and,  even  when  earth  is  fair- 
est and  most  attractive, — when  its  triumphs 
are  spread  ont  in  all  their  freshness  befere 
Ihelryet  unsated  eye,  and  glory  beckons  them 
onward  with  smiling  looks  and  flattering 
words, — pause  iu  their  giddy  course,  and  re- 
member, like  St.  Auffustiue,  "Thou  hast 
made  us  for  thyself,  O  Lord,  and  OUT  heart  is 
restless  till  it  rest  in  thee !" 

Such  was  the  happiness  voveiisafbdto  our 
gided  and  lamented  countryman,  Gerald 
Griffin.   He  has  left  behind  him  an  example 

*  Veisasihoad  smoiif  Orifln'spapsrs  aftor  hie 
dsatJi. 


rare  in  these  degenerate  times ;  but  one  from 
which,  though  few  perhaps  are  called  to  im* 
italeit,  yet  dl  may  draw  much  salutary  in- 
struction. It  is  rlitficiih  to  speak  of  so  good 
a  man  without  what  many  will  deem  extravi^ 
ganee  and  enthosiasm.  We  know  not,  'm 
the  whole  range  of  literary  history,  a  more 
beautiful  charact^  ;  genius  of  the  highest 
order  united  with  a  truly  childlike  simplicity  ; 
affections  warm,  generous,  and  uncalculating, 
yet  pure  and  stainless  as  the  hrirrlu  sjiirit 
from  which  they  sprung  ;  ardent  and  loiU 
aspirings  after  fame,  chastened  throughout  life 
by  religion,  and  at  last  sacrificed,  or  rather 
forgotten,  in  its  service.  It  is  delightful  to 
turn  from  the  world  of  letters, — hollow, 
selfish,  and  corrupt,  as  it  toocommooly  is,— 
to  contemplate  one,  who,  though  in,  was  not 
of  it ;  and  who,  though  drawn  for  a  space 
into  its  giddy  whirl,  exposed  too  by  youth  and 
poverty  and  friendlessness,  and  every  form  of 
temptation,  to  its  most  corrupting  influences, 
came  forth  at  last  without  carrying  away  a 
single  stain  upon  his  pure  soul. 

The  memoir  now  before  us  has  been  prom- 
ised for  a  considerable  time ;  and,  iu  expeo- 
tatioD  of  its  appearance,  we  have  been  d«ayt> 
ing,  number  afler  number,  a  long  projected 
notice  of  the  life  and  writings  of  our  pifled 
countryman.  And  yet,  now  that  it  hds  ap- 
peared, our  task  must  remain  half-unaccom* 
plished.  We  never  anticipated  that  a  life  so 
quiet  and  retiring  as  that  of  Griffin,  would 
have  famished  materials  so  varied  and  so  io» 
teresting  as  those  collected  in  the  present 
volume;  but  we  now  feel  that  it  wil!  be  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  life,  witliout  de- 
voting to  it  all  the  space  at  present  at  our 
disposal,  and  we  must  reluctantly  reserve  for 
a  future  occasion  all  notice  of  the  works, 
which  are  now  for  the  first  time  colleeted 
into  a  uniform  edition. 

The  memoir  is  from  the  pen  of  Daniel 
Gritfin,  M.  D.,  a  younger  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased. Except  one  or  two  of  the  tuning 
chapters,  which  are  a  little  prolix,  it  is  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  the  subject ;  and,  while  it 
every  where  bespeaks  the  alfeeliooate  admi- 
ration which  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  feel 
for  such  a  brother,  is  altopetber  free  from 
that  idolizing  tone  which  too  frequently  per- 
vades biography,  even  where  it  has  not  tiie 
plea  of  kindred  to  render  it  tolerable  to  the 
reader.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  manly  and  judicioas,  but  yet  modest, 
strain,  in  which  Dr.  Griffin  describes  the 
motives  which  influenced  his  brother  in  re- 
tiring from  the  world  and  reiinqui&hing  his 
literary  pursuits.  He  seems  to  us  to  have 
caught  up  the  mantle  of  the  departed,  and  to 
have  entered  iully  into  all  his  thoughts  and 
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feelings  on  this,  the  most  important  occasion 
of  his  life. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  journal  of  a 
Highland  tour,  Griffin  seems  never  to  have 
made  any  attempt  at  autobiography.    It  is 
possible  indeed  that  among  the  manuscripts 
which  he  destrnyed  before  lie  entered  the 
monastery,  there  may  have  been  some  frag- 
ments of  thischaraoter  ;  but,  in  one  so  mod- 
est and  distrustful  of  himself,  it  is  hardly 
probable.    His  biographer  once  entertained 
the  idea  of  keeping  some  record  of  his  con- 
TeraationSfbuteircumstances  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  put  it  in  practice.    It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  entirely 
lost,  as  not  only  his  own  family,  but  all  his  in- 
timate friends,  concur  in  representing  them 
as  brilliant  and  instructive  in  the  hitrhest  de- 
gree.   But,  as  it  is,  we  learu  a  good  dual  ol 
his  mind  from  the  eopions  and  interesting  se- 
lection from  his  correspondence,  contained 
in  the  present  volume ;  and  this,  for  our  own 
part,  we  infinitely  prefer  to  the  affeetedly 
modest,  or  openly  egotistical  staff  written  for 
the  public  eye,  and  made  up  erilirely  with  a 
▼iew  to  etfect,  which  we  are  sure  to  meet  even 
in  the  Tery  best  q»eeimens  of  autobiography. 
If,  therefore,  we  may  bp  nllnwcd  to  jmlge  lhe 
reader's  taste  from  our  own,  we  are  sure  he 
will  not  object  to  oor  forgetting  the  oritieal 
character  altogether  for  ■  time,  and  extract- 
ing freely  from  this  correspondence,  content- 
ing ourselves  with  such  au  outline  of  the 
principal  events  recorded  by  the  biographer 
as  may  suffiee  to  render  the  cxiraots  inidli- 
gtble. 

Gerald  Griffin  was  bora  at  limoriek,  in 

December  IW03.    He  was  the  itutfA  son  of 
Mr.  Piitrick  GrifTin,  at  that  time  a  wealthy 
and  extensive  brewer,  though  he  subsequent- 
ly encountered  m  severe  reverse  of  fortune. 
His  father  was  a  quiet   and  affectionate, 
though,  apparently,  not  very  intellectual  man. 
Mrs.  Griffin,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  peculiarly  strong  and  culti- 
vated mind.    Sho  was  profoundly  religious, 
and  tenderly  devoted  to  her  children ;  and  to 
her  tender  and  jadieioos  management  Ger- 
ald's mind  owed  infinitely  more  than  to  all 
the  school  culture  which  the  circumstances 
of  his  famdy  permitted  hiqi  to  enjoy.^ 

His  boyhood  seems  to  ^ave  been  like  that 
of  other  boys;  at  loast^tbe  few  unimportant 
facts  preserved  by  bis  brother  do  not  indicate 
any  very  peeuKar  idiMynerasy.  One  of  the 
first  exploits  was  an  essay  in  chimney  sweep 
ing,  which  alarmed  his  parents  a  good  deal; 
he  was,  like  most  other  boys,  very  food  of 
birds;  made  several  ingenioos  attempts  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  ;  and  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  ahot  by  his  brother  (the  au 


thor  of  the  memoir),  while  Pjaying  incau- 
tiously with  a  loaded  pistol.   When  we  add 

that  he  was  passionately  fond  (thoufrh  ex- 
cessively timid)  of  ghost  stories,  we  have  put 
the  reader  iu  possession  of  all  that  is  told  of 
the  domestic  history  of  Gerald  Griffin,  as  n 

boy. 

Uis  first  master  was  a  Mr.  M'Eligot,  one 
of  that  now  nearly  eitinct  race  of  olassieal 

schoolmasters  which  flourished  about  sixty 
years  back,  in  almost  every  district  of  the 
south  of  Ireland.    Of  Mr.  M'Eiigot's  attain- 
ments, we  may  form  an  idea  from  one  record 
which  is  preserved,  an  advertisement  com- 
mencing with  these  words, — "  When  ponder- 
ous polysyllables  promulgate  professional 
powers."    Griffin,  however,  did  not  remain 
loiifT  under  his  care ;  his  father  having  re- 
moved his  residence,  when  Gerald  was  about 
seven  years  old,  to  a  place  called  Fairy  Lawn, 
at  some  distaticc  from  the  city.     His  educa- 
tion, therefore  (except  a  few  lessons  in  French 
from  his  elder  sisters),  fell,  for  a  time,  into 
the  bands  of  a  tutor,  who,  among  his  other 
acquirements,  was  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Goldsmith,  and  inoculated  his  young  pupil 
with  his  own  tastes.   A  few  years  later,  in 
his  eleventh  year,  he  was  sent  back  to  Lim- 
erick, and  entered  the  school  of  a  Mr.  O'Bri- 
en, a  person  of  refined  taste,  and  eonndera- 
blc  literary  attainments.    Among  Gerald's 
school  favorites,  Virgil  held  the  highest 
place ;  and  though  he  had  not  then  mastered 
the  Greek  language  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  its  humor  fully,  he  was  also  very  much 
captivated  by  Luciaa's  Dialogues.  Unhap- 
pily, however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  school,  beini^  again  called 
home,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  rude, 
though  not  unialcnted,  village  master,  named 
0*Donovan,anativeoftbe  classic  "  kingdom 
of  Kerry,"  who  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fairy  Lawn.    For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  unlearned  reader,  we  must  record 
one  rule  laid  down  by  this  worthy  abeceda- 
rian, whose  seminary  Griffin  afterwards  im- 
mortalized in  Ills  t;do,  "  The  Rivals." 


"'Mr.  O'Donnvan,'  said  one  of  tlic  Kcliolars, 
howoujht  a  perpon  to  pronounce  the  letter  t  in 
rciuliniT  Latin?'  'If you  intend  to  become  a 
prici.1,  Uick.'  said  the  muster  in  reply,  '  yovi  may 
as  well  call  il  -  '  .  Inrl  nl,  -rrvt  tin-  rlor^ry  pro- 
nounce it  in  that  manner ;  but  if  not,  vou  may 
call  it «  or  i,  just  as  you  ftncy.*  *  Dick'  haa  be- 
come a  priest  pinco.  and  a  most  excellent  one; 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  pronounces  tlie  letter  in 
the  manner  rooommended  in  that  eontingen* 
cy.'»— p  62. 

From  those  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  Grif- 
fin derived  hut  little  advantage  from  his 
bchoul  studies.    But  his  reading  at  bome  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  directed  hy  a  judicious, 
M  well  ifl  aflRMtionate  hand.    One  of  his 

mother's  earliest  presents  to  him  was  a  man- 
uscript copy  of  Goldsmith's  Diserted  Village, 
which  he  treasured  religiously  among  his  pa- 
pers to  his  latest  hour.  She  seems  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  extensive  reading;  and, 
next  to  his  religious  trainiug,  took  peculiar 
pleBsare  in  directing  hn  studies  into  a  nsefta 
track.  lie  himself,  from  his  earliest  years, 
wa3  a  most  assiduous  reader.  At  hreakfast 
or  tea,  he  used  to  sit  with  a  book  before  him, 
on  '  or  two  under  his  arm,  and  scfcral  on  the 
chair  behind  him. 

'•My  mother  met  hira  one  night,"  writes  Dr. 
Griffin,  gomg  to  his  room,  with  several  large 
octavo  volumes  of  Goldsmith's  AtdmaUdNtature 
under  his  arm.  '  .My  denr  rhiltl,'  gaid  she  with 
astuEiL^iiiiKjiL  -do  you  mean  to  read  all  those 
great  hooks  before  rooming  ?'  He  seemed  a 
little  puzzled  ;  but  looking  wistfully  at  the  books, 
and  not  knowing  which  to  part  with,  said  he 
wanted  them  all,  ii[).)ti  which  ho  wuh  ;illau  imI  to 
take  tiiera.  One  evening,  when  one  of  our 
yountr  people  was  reading  aloud  something 
about  the  trade-winds,  one  of  his  elder  brothers] 
to  whode  tastes  1  have  before  alluded,  and  who 
from  childhood  had  shown  great  activityof  mind, 
iniairjned  he  could  illustrate  the  subject  with  a 
spinning-wheel  that  was  in  the  kitchen,  and 
went  out  to  try.  Wliile  the  servants  observed 
him  virith  astonishment,  and  some  concern  for 
his  senses,  Gerald  uistantly  guessed  what  he 
was  about  On  returning  to  the  parlor,  my 
mother  asked,  'Gerald,  where  is  WilUamI' 
'He  is  spinning  vionsoona,  mamma,'  said  Ger- 
ald, with  an  air  ofgreatgnivity." 

Althooghhb  early  boyhood  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  exhibited  any  indication  of  the 
poetic  talent  developed  in  after  life,  jet,  in 
his  maturer  poetry  may  be  fbnnd  abnodant 
cviil-  nrc  nf  a  mind  early  stored  with  the  im- 
agerjf  which  none  but  a  poet  can  draw  from 
eiternal  nature,  aud  with  impressions  and  re- 
collections, unheeded,  perhaps,  at  the  time, 
but  carefully  treasured  up  for  future  use. 
The  following  beautiful  lines,  though  written 
long  afterwards,  have  a  pecoliar  interest  not^ 
withstanding,  as  connected  with  the  recol- 
lections of  this  portion  of  his  life:— 

I 

"Old  times!  oKI  timns  !  the  gay  old  times  ! 

Whf-n  I  wri-^  \  iiMi:,'  unlfree, 
And  hfard  the  m.-rry  Custer  chimes 

T'ndcr  lliosrdly  iico. 
My^unduy  palm  beside  me  placed, 

My  eron  upon  my  hand, 
A  heart  at  rext  wiiliiii  inv  l>rcait. 
And  fluosbiae  on  the  land  I 

Old  timsst  OUtimis! 

n 

♦•If  is  not  that  my  fortunes  fles» 
TS'or  that  my  cheek  is  pata, 


I  mourn  whene'er  I  think  of  thse, 

My  darling  native  vale! 
A  wiser  head  I  have,  I  know. 

Than  when  I  loitered  there ! 
But  in  my  wisdom  there  is  woe, 
And  in  my  knowledge,  care. 

OidtisMfl!  Old  times! 

ni. 

**  IVo  livod  to  know  my  sharoofjoy, 

To  feci  my  lihare  of  pain, 
To  learn  that  friendship's  self  can  eloy, 

To  love,  and  loyein  vun; 
To  feel  a  pang  and  wear  a  smile, 

To  tire  of  other  climes, 
To  like  my  own  unhanpy  isle. 
And  mag  the  gay  old  times  ! 

Old  times !  Old  times  1 

ir. 

And  sure  the  land  is  nothing  changed, 
The  birds  are  sio^inc  still  ; 
The  flowers  are  ipnnging  wbers  ws  isnged. 
There's  simsbine  on  the  hill ; 

The  sally  wavins  o'er  my  head. 
Still  sweetly  snndes  my  frame, 
But  all,  tliDsij  linj'py  (l)iv^  are  flsd^ 
And  I  am  not  the  same  ! 

OldtiBBssl  oidtfanssi 

T. 

"  Oh,  come  again,  ye  merry  times ! 

Sweet,  sumiy,  fresh,  and  calm  ; 
And  lot  nie  liear  those  Easter  chimes. 

And  wear  my  ?»un(Jay  palm, 
If  I  ecu  Id  cry  away  mine  eyes, 
.My  tears  WOuU  flow  in  vain  ; 
If  1  ooold  wests  my  heart  in  aighs, 
Thsy'll  nsTsreoflss  sgsio ! 

Old  limes !  Old  tines  f '-Pp.  8M. 

In  1820,  his  parents,  with  the  elder  por- 
ti<Mi  of  the  ftmily,  emigrated  to  America. 
Gerald,  however,  who  was  then  about  seven- 
teen,  remained  in  Ireland,  with  a  younger 
brother,  and  two  sisters— one  of  whom  was 
in  delicate  health-Huider  the  protection  of 
an  elder  brother,  WilUam  Griffin,  who  had 
just  entered  upon  the  medical  profession. 
For  a  time,  it  was  intended  that  Gerald 
should  follow  the  professioii  of  his  brother, 
and  he  had  actually  commenced  a  course  of 
studies  under  his  direction.    But  the  love  of 
literature  prevailed  in  the  end ;  and  he  gradu- 
ally devoted  himself  entirely  to  it, — first,  as  an 
occasional  contributor  to  some  of  the  Limerick 
ournais,  and  eventually  as  managing  editor 
of  ■  paper  called  the  AdetrHser.  This, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  any  thing  but 
a  congenial  occupation.    Griffin  was  an  ar- 
dent  politician,  and,  although  the  joumd  was 
nominally  liberal,  the  proprietor  was  afraid 
of  every  thing  which  could  give  the  shadow 
of  offence  to  "  the  Castle.''    During  the  in- 
tervals of  these  occupations,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  poetry ;  and  before  he  had  yet  com- 
pleted his  eighteenth  year,  he  produced  his 
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first  tragedy,  A^nire,  foimHed  on  a  Spanish 
story.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  play,  and 
the  high  promiM  of  literary  eieelience  which 
it  hf -^poke  ill  so  young  a  writer,  induced  his 
brother,  though  not  without  considerable 
hesitatioD,  to  yield  his  approval  to  Gerald's 
b(dd  resolution  of  going  to  London,  and  of- 
fering it  for  representation  at  some  of  the 
leading  theatres.  Accordingly,  in  the  au* 
tumn,  of  1888,  before  he  had  eomfrfeted  his 
twentieth  year,  he  set  out  for  the  great  me- 
troDolis,  "  with  a  few  pounds  in  one  pocket, 
and  a  brace  of  tragedies  in  the  other,  suppos- 
ing that  the  one  would  set  him  iqi  befere  the 
other  was  exhausted." 

The  history  of  his  struggles  in  the  com- 
mencement of  hit  career—the  oik-told  tale  of 
hope  deferred — the  chillincj  neglect  of  hol- 
low patrons,  and  hollower  friends — the  wast- 
ing drudgery  of  unrequited  labor,  and  the 
atul  more  melancholy  tale  of  the  physical 
wretchedness,  the  penury,  the  nerrlcct,  the 
shame,  the  sickness,  into  which  he  was 
plunged — ia  foil  of  most  painfol  interest 
Much  of  it  is  given  in  his  letters  to  his 
brother;  some  has  been  collected  from  the 
few  literary  friends  whom  he  had  during 
these  years  of  trial,  but  much  more  remain- 
ed untold,  locked  up  in  the  recesses  of  his 
own  sensitive  heart  The  following  letter  to 
bis  feiher  and  mother,  when  he  hu  jost  be- 
gun to  emerire  from  his  trials,  is  a  condensed 
history  of  this  painful  period ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceire  that,  in  mercy  to  them,  he  passes 
over  the  darkest  scenes,  or  touches  them  so 
lightly,  as  to  disguise  the  depth  of  the  misery 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  We  may 
premise  that  the  actor  to  whom  he  intrnated 

his  piny  for  presentation  tS  bdieved  tO  ImtO 
been  Mr.  Macready. 

«15,  Paddinirton  Street,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  October  12th,  1825. 

"Mt  DCAit,  STBS  DBAS  Father  and  Mother, 

— To  make  giire  of  your  hearing  from  me  now, 
I  send  a  eecond  letter.  I  have  just  received 
from  the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  J.  W— *■  letter 
of  the  Gill  ofhiPt  Autrn^t.  By  the  merest  chnnce 
in  the  world  it  reached  rnc,  its  direction  was 
indeed  the  most  uncertain  poswiblo  Mary 
Anne's  I  never  got  Under  the  drcarastanees  as 
they  appear  to  you,  it  is  matter  more  of  pain 
than  afiliMii.-^liinent  to  mc,  tliut  vdh  shnnid  Imve 
been  so  entirely  at  a  loss  in  linding  excusable 
motives  Ibr  my  silence,  and  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  offer  to  J  'b  '  unwillinrr  sup. 

rMitions.*  It  is  one  of  those  misfortunes  (ami 
hope  the  last  of  them)  which  the  miserable 
and  galling  life  I  have  led  since  I  came  to  Lon- 
don, (until  very  hUely,)  has  thrown  on  my 
shoulders,  and  which  of  cour^ie  I  [uust  endure 
as  well  as  I  can.  But  if  you  knew,  my  dear 
Mother,  what  that  life  has  been,  it  woidd.  I  be- 
lieve^ have  led  you  to  a  leas  injnnoos  eononaion 


to  me.  Until  within  a  short  time  back,  1  have 
not  had  since  I  leA  Ireland  a  single  moment's 

Ecacc  of  mind — coiiHtaiitly — constantly  running 
ackward  and  forward,  and  trying  a  thousand 
expedients,  and  only  to  meet  disappointments 
every  where  I  turnc(!     1*  t  ;n>  jwrhaps  appear 
strange  and  unaccouut.iDK'  lo  you,  but  I  could 
not  Bit  down  to  tell  you  only  that  I  was  in 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  do  any  thing  in 
London,  as  was  the  fact  for  a  long  time.  I 
never  will  tliink  or  talk  upon  the  subject  ag.iin. 
It  was  a  year  such  as  1  did  not  think  it  possible 
I  could  liave  outlived,  and  the  very  recollection 
of  it  puts  me  into  the  horrors.    William  lia'^.  1 
suppose,  let  you  know  my  movementjii,  und  I  lear 
I  shall  be  repeating  him  if  I  set  about  telling 
you  how  I  have  fared.  But  I  have  a  long  sheet 
before  me,  and  may  as  well  just  |?lanee  at  a  few 
of  them.    Let  inc  first,  however,  neg  you  to  be 
satisfied  that  this  it  was,  and  no  neglect — I  was 
not  ^ilty  of  it  for  an  instant — that  prevented  my 
writmg  ;  beside  that  when  I  do  write  I  must  fill 
up  a  large  sheet,  or  send  none.    When  first  I 
came  to  London,  my  own  self-conceit,  backed  by 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  original  geninaea 
of  the  age,  induced  me  to  set  about  revolution- 
izing the  dramatic  taste  of  the  time  by  writing 
for  the  stage.    Indeed  the  design  was  formei^ 
and  the  first  step  taken  (a  couple  of  pieces  writ- 
ten) in  Ireland.    I  cannot  with  my  prcfenf  ex- 
perience conceive  any  tiling  more  corniced  than 
my  own  views  and  measures  at  the  time.  A 
young  gentleman  totally  unknown,  even  to  a 
sinc^Ie  family  in  London,  coming  into  town  with 
a  few  pounds  in  one  {Mickt  i,  ;iinl  ;i  I'larf  nf 
tragedies  in  the  other,  suppobmg  that  the  one  will 
set  him  op  before  tne  others  are  exhausted,  is 
not  a  very  novel,  but  a  very  laughable  delusion. 
'Twould  weary  you,  or  I  would  carry  you 
through  a  number  of  curious  scenes  into  which 
it  led  me.    Only  iroa^e  the  modest  young 
Munsterroan  spouting  hiA  tragedy  to  a  room  Ibll 
of  literary  ladies  emd  gentlen  un  ;  Rome  of  high 
consideration  too.    The  applause  however  of 
that  circle  on  that  night  was  sweeter,  far  sweeter 
to  me,  than  would  be  the  bravos  of  a  whole 
theatre  at  present,  being  united  at  the  time  to 
the  confident  anticipation  of  it    One  of  the 
people  present  immediately  got  me  an  introdnc- 
Uon  to  *  *  *  *  (I  was  offered  several  for 
all  the  artors.)    To  *    *    *    *  I  went,  and  he 
let  down  the  pegs  that  made  my  music.  He  was 
very  polite,  talked  and  chatted  about  hinipelf, 
ariif  Shiel,  and   my  friend  —  excellent  friend 
Banim.    He  kept  my  play  four  raontliR,  wrote 
me  some  nonsensical  apolouies  about  keeping  it 
so  long,  and  cut  ofi'  to  Ireland,  leaving  orders  to 
have  it  sent  to  my  lodgings,  wtthottt  any  opinion. 
I  was  quite  surprised  at  this,  and  the  more  bo, 
as  Banimj  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  dra- 
matic wnlers,  told  me  he  was  sure  he  would 
keep  it :  at  the  same  time  saying-,  what  indeed  I 
lound  every  person  who  had  the  least  theatrical 
knowledge  join  in,  that  I  acted  most  unwisely  in 
puitinff  a  play  into  an  actor's  hands.  But 
enough  of  tneatricals !   Well,  this  disappoint- 
ment sent  me  into  the  contrary  extreme.    I  he- 
fore  imagined  1  could  do  any  thing;  I  now 
thought  f  could  do  nothing.   One  supposition 
was  jQSt  as  feolish  as  the  other.  It  was  then  1 
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$ltt  about  writing  for  these  weekly  publications; 
all  of  which,  except  the  Liierary  0'cueM«, 
cheated  me  abominably.  Then,  finwog  thia  to 
be  tlie  ciisc  I  wrote  for  the  great  magazines. 
Mv  articles  were  generally  inserted  ;  but  on 
calling  for  payment,  seeing  that  I  was  a  poor 
inexperienced  devil,  there  was  so  much  shumine 
and  shabby  work  that  it  disgusted  me,  and! 
gave  up  the  idea  of  making  money  that  way.  1 
now  lost  heart  for  cvcrv  thing;  got  into  the 
dMapest  lodgings  I  coula  make  out,  and  there 
worked  on.  rather  to  divert  my  mind  from  the 
horrible  «:loom  that  I  felt  growing  on  me  in 
^ite  of  myself,  than  with  any  hope  of  ht  in  <T  rc- 
BBunerated.  This,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
expense  I  had  put  William  to,  and  the  fear« — 
that  ever)'  mnnicut  In  i mie  convictinn — that  I 
never  should  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  hopes  or 
Of  own  expectations,  all  came  preaaing  to- 

rther  upon  my  mind  and  made  me  miserable. 
thouBand,  and  a  Uiou.saiid  times  I  wished  that 
I  could  lie  down  quietly  and  die  at  once,  and  be 
forgotten  for  ever.  But  that  however  waa  not 
to  be  had  for  the  aakin)^.  I  don*t  thWk  T  left  any 
thinjr  undone  that  could  have  rhantrcd  l\\r  rtnirsf 
of  atfuirs,  or  brought  n)c  a  little  portion  of  the 
good  luck  that  was  going  on  about  me:  bat 
£Tood  luck  was  too  bu^v  ei-ewht're.  I  can  hard- 
ly describe  to  you  the  fctale  of  mind  I  was  in  at ' 
this  time.  It  was  not  an  indolent  despondency, 
for  I  waa  working  hard,  and  I  am  now— and  it 
ii  only  now-^reoeiving  money  for  the  labor  of 
those  dreadful  hours.  I  u.-od  not  to  sec  a  face 
that  I  knew,  and  after  sitting  writing  all  day, 
'Vrhen  I  walked  in  Hm  streets  in  the  evening  it 
— aally  seemed  to  mo  a p  if  I  was  of  a  diinTmt 
MMeies  altogether  frum  the  people  about  me. 
The  fact  wa."?,  from  pure  aiixn  :\  alune  I  was 
more  than  half  dead,  and  would  most  certainly 
'liKve  given  up  the  ghost  T  believe,  were  it  not 
that  by  the  mere?t  accident  nn  earth,  the  literary 
friend  who  had  procured  me  the  unfortunate  in- 
InMlaetion  a  year  before,  dropped  in  one  evening 
to  '  have  a  talk'  with  me.  I  had  not  seen  him,  nor 
any  body  else  that  1  knew,  for  some  months, 
and  he  IriL^htencd  me  by  saying  I  looked  like  a 
ghost,  in.  a  lew  days,  however,  a  publisher  of 
lii  acqai4fitamee  had  got  some  thmgs  to  do— 

neurits  to  arrnn<,'('.  rcirulate,  and  revise  ;  so  he 
•riKd  me  if  I  would  devote  a  few  hours  in  the 
<iri4dle  of  every  day  to  the  purpose  for  £50  a 
year.    I  did  po,  and  amoiis;  otIiiT  tilings  which 
I  frot  In  revise  wa^  a  weekly  liKiiioiiable  jour- 
nal.   -MttT  I  had  read  Ihi.s  for  some  weeks,  I 
•aid  to  mysell',  '  Why,  hang  it,  1  am  sure  1  can 
write  better  than  this  at  any  rate.*  And  at  the 
same  tiiim  I  knew  that  thf  rontrihutors  were 
well  paid.   1  wrote  some  bketches  of  London 
life,  and'  eent  them  anonymoaaly  to  the  editor, 
offer! n IT  to  contribute  without  payment.    He  in- 
serted the  little  sketches,  and  nent  a  very  hand- 
some sum  to  my  anonymous  address  for  them  ; 
4e8iring  me  to  cootinu&  and  he  would  always 
hm  happy  to  pay  for  simfiar  ones.  TMs  pfot  me 
fal  ^reat  spirit.'^,  an<l  by  the  kiiowlcdt'e  I  had  ac- 
qmred  of  lilcraty  people  and  transactions  alto- 
«fether,  I  was  enitiblei  to  manage  in  this  in- 
stance, SQi'ns  to  werure  a  jjood  engagement. 
The  editor  made  several  attumnla  to  find  me 

HM^^Bv  aNM  my  naae  pMnly  in  one  letter, 


and  I  told  him  Joseph  (Gerald's  name  in  confirma- 
tion). This  did  nut  i^utisfy  him.   He  invited  me 
to  hw  house  in  the  country,  (a  splendid  place  he 
has  got,)  and  I  declined.    lie  rcpcatetf  the  in- 
vitation— and  at  last  lindiiig  I  could  not  pre- 
serve the  incognito  any  longer,  I  left  the  i»ub- 
lisher,  and  secured  myself  with  him  by  making 
myself  known.   I  went  to  his  country  house, 
and  found  him  therewith  hi.-^  wile— a  very  ele- 
gant woman  and  family ;  surrounded  by  harps, 
harpeidiords,  pianos,  piazzas,  gardens,  m  fact  a 
peru'ct  palace  within  and  without.  He  jirofesscd 
the  highest  admiration  for  me,  for  whi("h  I  did 
not  care  one  farthing ;  but  that  at  first  it  led  me 
to  suspect  he  had  some  design  of  cheating  me  at 
the  end ;  snch  is  the  way  of  the  world ;  but  I  do 
so  mucli  lor  him  now  that  1  have  in  sonic  dcirree 
made  myscii'ncccbsary.  i  have  the  satisfaction  to 
see — and  he  sees  it  too— my  articles  quoted  and 
commended  in  the  daily  papers  ;  satibtaction,  I 
say.  as  every  thing  of  that  kind  frives  me  a  liriiicr 
hold  of  the  paper.    The  theatrical  dei)artment 
is  left  altogether  to  me ;  and  I  mortify  my  re- 
vengeftil  spirit  l)y  invariably  giving  •  ♦  •  •  all 
the  aj)plausc  he  could  enieot,  or  in  justice  lay 
cloim  to.   I  assure  you  l  feel  a  plulosophical 
pride  and  comfort  in  thus  provinir  to  myb-elf  tliat 
my  conduct  i.s  not  to  be  influenced  hy  that  of 
anotlier,  no  matter  how  nearly  the  latter  may 
affect  my.  interests.   Mr.  W— — ,  the  editor  I 
speak  of,  has  this  week  given  me  a  new  ensage- 
ment  on  a  new  weekly  vnblication — and  also  on 
one  of  the  Quarterly  I'eviews  of  which  he  is 
editor,  that  is,  as  he  told  ine  plainly  enough,  if 
he  liked  my  articles,  that  they  should  be  inseried 
and  paid  for;  anit  if  not,  sent  hack  to  me.  I 
have  sent  one  and  he  ha>  kepi  it.  Thi-  \(iu  nui.'-t 
know  is  no  sli^lit  honor,  lor  all  the  oiiar  con- 
tributors are  the  very  first  men  of  the  lime.  The 
review  appears  on  the  same  day  in  four  dif- 
ferent languages,  in  four  countries  of  Europe 
Thus,  tilings  begin  to  look  in  smiles  upon  iiie  at 
last   I  have  within  the  past  fortnight  cleared 
away  the  last  of  the  debt;,  I  had  incurred  hero, 
with  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  them  in  lull 
time  to  prevent  even  a  murmur.    With  the  as- 
sistance of  Heaven.  1  hope  my  actual  embar- 
rassments (His  laugnable  to  apply  the  words  to 
.-uch  litile  matters  as  they  are)  have  passed 
away  lor  ever.    Will  vou  direct  a  letter  lor  me, 
my  dear  mother,  to  tne  address  I  h;ive  given 
above,  and  a.s  soon  as  you  receive  this      1  have 
not  seen  a  line  from  one  of  you  since  1  came  to 
London.    Let  it  be  a  long  one,  lemd  contrive  to 
say  something  about  every  separate  individual 
of'^ diat  dear  cirAe  to  which  my  thoughts  are  eon- 
stanlly  and  atrectionately  waiiderinff.  and  where 
I  have  resolved  on  wandering  mysell'  as  soon  as 
the  despotism  of  circuraetanees  will  allow.  I 
sometimes  luxuriate  in  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  arrange  luatlerH  with  a  pulihsher  liere,  ^o  that 
a  trip  might  set  me  down,  at  least  as  it  linuid 
roe;  and  such  un  arrangement  it  is  not  improba- 
ble I  may  accomplish  when  I  have  eatabUshed  a 
better  connection  here. 

"  My  dear  Father  and  Mother. 

"  Your  olfeclionatc  Son, 

— ^  187-141. 
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We  could  not  bear  to  curtail  this  long  but  j 
interesting  letter.  Throughout  all  his  diifi- 
eolties,  he  seldom  allowea  himtelf  to  forget 
hope,  which  ho  calls  "  the  swrotost  cordial,  1 
next  to  religion,  with  which  Heaven  qualities 
the  cup  of  calamity."  In  the  interval  of 
•anabine  between  the  presentation  of  his 
play  and  its  final  rejection,  he  turned  him- 
self to  almost  every  other  possible  means  of 
proeuring  «  literary  livelihood.  First  he 
sought  employinent  as  rcpnrtLT  in  the  law 
courts ;  but,  as  the  parliament  was  not  sit- 
ting at  the  time,  he  found  the  profession 
orerat«»eked  by  the  nsengaged  parliamentary 
reporters  :  then  he  commenced,  with  a  Span- 
ish friend  named  Llanos,  a  series  of  trans- 
iationa  from  Calderon,  which  thef  offered  tu 
Colburn,  but  foiiiul  to  be  "out  of  his  line." 
Then  he  cuuceived  the  idea  of  translating 
or  modifying  the  Causes  CeUbrcs  of  the 
French  > onrts.  The  bookseller  to  whom  he 
mentioned  it,  was  caught  by  the  idea  ;  but, 
before  he  could  be  induced  to  take  it  up,  the 
•eheme  waa  anticipated  by  another.  He 
wrote  for  almost  all  the  mafjazines,  and  his 
papers  generally  found  a  ready  insertion ; 
but  the  payment  was  far  less  easily  managed. 
He  thought  of  reporting  the  celebrated  trial 
of  Thurtell  for  the  murder  of  Wcare,  which 
was  then  pending;  but  seems  not  to  have 
found  any  one  to  undertake  ita  publication. 
The  most  miserable  drudgery  of  translation 
or  compilation  was  eagerly  caught  at.  He 
translated  a  volume  and  a  half  of  Prevolt's 
works  for  two  guineas,  and  fumiahed  a  book* 
seller  in  five  days,  with  a  pamphlet  contain- 
ing as  much  matter  as  would  till  an  ordinary 
p<Mt  octavo  volume. 

To  complete  his  distress,  the  intelligence  ? 
which  he  received  of  the  ill-health  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  Griffin,  made  him  conceal  his 
real  situation  from  those  who  would  cheer- 
fully have  rrlipvrd  him;  and  he  suffered  on 
in  silence,  though  never  in  absolute  despair. 

"You  have  no  idea  what  a  heart-breaking 
that  of  a  young  eeribbter,  beadnff  about, 

and  endeavoring  to  make  hia  way  in  London, 
iat  soing  into  a  booktitlkT'B  ^hop.  as  I  have 
often  done,  and  being  obliged  lo  pi  ;uKi-  up  my 
own  manuscript,  to  induce  him  tu  look  at  it  at 
all — for  there  is  so  much  competition,  that  a  per- 
son without  a  name  will  not  even  get  a  trial — 
while  he  pats  on  his  spectacles,  and  answers  all 
your  seH^ommeadation  with  a  *hiun — urn;' — 
a  set  of  hardened  villains !  and  yet  at  no  time 
whatever  could  I  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  London  altogether.  That  horrid  word 
&ilnre,<-Mo  1— death  first  1"— pp.  121-123. 

It  ia  pleaaing  to  know,  that  amid  all  this 

mi.'jpry,  he  found  a  constant  and  zealous 
frieud  iu  our  countryman,  Banim,  who  used 


j  all  his  influence  to  forward  his  prospects, — 
to  whose  friendly  and  persevering  services 
he  waa  indebted  for  hia  eventual  sueeeaa. 
1  And  vet  the  same  extreme  sen^itivrnfs.s, 
which  induced  him  to  conceal  his  circum- 
startces  from  hia  own  family,  prevented  him 
from  allowing  Banim  to  know  any  thing  of 
his  embarrassments.  He  was  keenly  alive 
to  all  his  kindness.  "  I  should  never  be  tired 
of  talking  about  and  thinking  of  Banim,"  he 
writes  to  his  brother.  And  vet  he  could  not 
bring  himself,  we  do  not  say  to  ask,  but  even 
to  accept,  when  kindly  offered,  tlie  slightest 
pecuniary  aanatance  from  him. 

**  Gerald  had,  as  we  have  seen  by  one  of  the 

laft-quotcd  letters,  not  gone  near  Mr.  Bunim's 
house  for  the  last  two  raonihs,  though  Ircquiinily 
urged  by  the  mof-t  pressing  invitations,  which 
he  seems  to  have  met  various  excuses^  that 
were  not  even  to  himseir  satiBflietor|r,  and  could 
not  of  course  appear  so  to  his  friend.  This 
was  BO  unusual  an  absence,  Uiat  Mr.  Banim 
made  various  eonjecturcs  to  account  for  it,  but 
witlinut  pucress ;  at  length  a  light  suddenly 
broke  in  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  apprehend 
that  the  cause  wat?  a  much  more  serious  one  than 
any  he  had  fallen  upon.  He  instantly  set  out  in 
search  of  him,  but  had  much  difBeulfyin  aseei^ 
tnining  his  addrees,  as  he  had  not  seen  him  for 
some  time,  and  Gerald  had.  as  we  have  seen, 
changed  his  lodgings.  At  length)  he  found  the 
place ;  a  small  room  in  some  obscure  court,  near 
St  Paul's.  Gerald  was  not  at  home.  He  called 
again  next  <lay-  He  was  still  out  on  his  mission 
perhaps  for  'more  drudgery.'  He  then  ques- 
tioned the  woman  who  kept  his  lodgings  as  to 
hi-  condition  and  circumstances.  Tliesc  slie 
spoke  of  in  terms  of  pity  j  represented  him  as  in 
great  distresn  ;  said  she  had  never  spoken  to  him 
on  the  subject,  but  she  was  afraid  he  denied 
himself  even  the  commonest  necessaries,  ilmi  Jic 
j  appeared  in  bad  spirits,  dressed  butindinerently, 
shut  himself  up  for  whole  days  together  in  his 
room,  without  oending  her  for  any  provision, 
and  when  he  went  nut,  it  was  otdy  at  night-fall, 
when  he  was  likely  to  meet  no  one  Uiat  he 
knew.  This  wa.s  a  very  distressing  picture,  par- 
ticularly when  considered  in  connection  with  his 
incommunicativenees,  and  the  nih-nt  en(hiranco 
witii  whirl)  it  was  going  on.  Mr.  Jlatiini  imme- 
diately returned  home,  and  wrote  him  a  very 
kind  letter,  oaring  him  some  pecuniary  asdal* 
ance,  until  he  should  be  able  to  get  over  his  pre- 
sent ditlicidties.  As  1  am  not  in  possession 
either  of  this  letter,  or  tlie  one  written  in  reply 
to  it,  and  iu?  all  that  ia  characteristic  in  such  tliin^^ 
depends  more  upon  the  manner  almost,  liiiui 
the  matter,  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  attempt 
to  give  a  version  of  them  here,  especially  as  the 
account  I  have  had  of  the  transaction  waa  not 
received  from  Mr.  Banim  himself  It  id  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  tlie  otH-r  was  rejected,  with  a 
degree  of  heat  and  sharpness  which  showed  that 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  lulling  the  dangerous 
feeling  to  which  I  have  alluiled,  and  liiat  this 
good-natured  attt  m[)i  pro\  ( it  po  completely 
abortive,  that  there  was  evidently  no  use  in 
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pursuing  the  matter  further.    Thr  frionds  did ' 
not  meet  as'ain  for  some  time;  umi  liu;  circiuu-  j 
•tance  occasioned  a  degree  of  estrangemenl 
which  it  was  aot  easy  to  repair." — pp.  129-13L 

But  we  have  been  anticipating  a  little. 
His  firpt  feeling,  on  ATacrendy's  returning  his  ' 
tragedy,  was  disappoititaieut,  though,  he  says, 
he  felt  relieved  to  know  that  he  was  not 
ioomci]  to  owe  his  success  to  "histrionic  pa- 
tronage." But  he  regained  his  wonted  ener- 
gy, and,  by  Banim's  adrice,  commenced  a 
new  play,  on  the  story  of  Teound  and  ^ifri's-  \ 
munria,  which,  however,  lie  soon  ahrtndonod 
for  that  of  Gisij^jius.  Tina  exquisite  draina 
was  written  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  and  under  the  most  singular  disadvan- 
tages.  "  You'd  laugh,"  he  writes  to  his  mo- 
ther, "  if  you  saw  how  it  was  got  through.  I 
wrote  it  all  in  coffee-house?,  and  on  little 
slips  of  paper,  from  which  I  afferwrtrds  cop- 
ied it  out."  But  even  for  this  adiuiruhle  dra- 
na,  m>  saeeesBfiil  sinee  the  aatbor's  death,  he 

was  unahle  to  procure  a  favorable  recejitlon  : 
and  he  soon  after  abandoned  dramatic  iitera- 
tare  altogether. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  depths  of  suf- 
fering into  which  a  mind  like  his,  sensitive 
to  a  painful  decree,  must  have  been  plung- 
ed by  the  humiliationfl  and  heari-bamings  to 
which  he  was  constantly  exposed ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  bow  his  constitution  sustain- 
ed itself  under  the  amount  of  physical  lahor 
he  underwent.  He  was  often  kept  drudging 
until  four,  and  even  five,  in  the  morning,  and 
seldom  ^oi  to  bed  before  three,  unless  when 
—(for  flickneis,  too,  was  added  to  his  cup  of 
trial) — "  he  happened  to  doctor  himself, 
which  was  not  often."  Can  we  wonder  that 
in  scenes  like  these,  his  young  aspirings  after 
ftme  were  chilled  almost  into  indimenee, 
or,  rather,  poaitire  disgust  1 

**As  tn  fiine.  if  I  con].]  nccoinplish  it  in  any 
wa.T,  I  should  scarcely  try  for  its  sake  alone.  I 
beueTe  It  in  the  ease  with  almost  every  hody.  be- 
fore they  succeed,  to  wear  away  all  relish  for  it 
in  the  exertion.  I  have  eeen  enough  of  litera- 
ture and  literary  men  to  know  what  it  is:  and  I 
feel  convinced  that,  at  tlie.  best^  and  with  the 
highest  reputation,  a  man  niiglil  make  himself 
as  happ\  iti  other  walks  of  lite.  1  bce  those  who 
have  got  it  as  indifferent  about  it,  as  if  totally 
unknown,  while  at  the  same  time  they  like  to 
add  to  it.  But  money !  money  is  the  grand  ob- 
ject— the  all  in  all.  I  am  not  avaricious,  hut  I 
see  they  are  the  happiest  who  art  uKiking  the 
most,  and  am  so  convinced  of  tlie  reality  of  ite 
bleseings,  that  if  I  could  make  a  fortune  by  sjUit- 
ting  matches,  I  think  1  never  would  put  a  word 
in  print" — ^p.  117.  • 

How  few  of  those  for  wlwoe  intellectnal 
eiQOfiiie&t  be  waa  toiliiig,  or,  to  ipeak  nore 
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correctly,  panting  to  be  permitted  to  toil, 
would  ever  dream  that  the  miserahle  state, 
not  only  of  his  fmances  but  even  of  his  ward- 
robe, which  bis  excessive  delicacj  made  him 
seek  to  conceal,  was  preventing  him  from 
availing  himself  of  the  introductions  by  which 
Banim  sought  to  forward  his  fortunes,  and 
even  from  applying  to  the  booksellers  for  a 
renewal  of  the  wretched  pittance  of  employ- 
ment, by  which  he  had  been  striving  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.* 

"The  fact  is" — we  cannot  transcribe  the 
poor  fellow's  words  without  emotion — "  I  am 
at  present  almoet  a  complete  prisoner:  I 
wait  \intil  du&k  every  evening  to  creep  from 
my  mouse-hole  and  snatch  a  little  fresh  air 
on  the  bridge  close  by.  Guod  heaven!  to 
think  that  I  am  here  in  the  centre  of  a 
mountain  of  wealth,  almost  '  upon  Change,' 
and  to  have  no  opportunity  of  laying  an 
kcnest  hand  upon  a  stray  draught  of  it,  in  its 

•  Th«  followine  beautiful  oJo  is  a  most  touching 
pirtiir,  of  Ills  feeliogs  in  those  bonis  «f  IodcHiimi 

and  detiiirtion  : — 

Mvsoal  is  tick  and  lone, 

Wo  social  ties  its  lovo  entwine, 
A  henrtupon  a  dtvicrt  thrown 

DcaU  not  in  soiiludr  like  mine: 
For  though  the  pIoasaiK  sunlight  ahiae. 

It  shows  Qo  form  that  I  may  own, 
And  doMd  to  me  Is  (Handship's  shrine, 
I  am  atose !— I  an  ak>ae ! 

«*  It  ia  no  joy  for  ine 

To  mark  the  fond  and  eager  meeting 
Of  friendfl  whom  absence  pined — and  see 

The  love>ht  eyes  speak  out  their  greeting. 
For  than  a  stilly  voice  rrppnling, 

WhatoA  liiith  \Vf)kc  it>*  tieopogt  moan. 
Startles  my  heart,  and  suiys  iu  beatings 

I  am  alone  !~J  am  aloae  1— 

»  Why  hath  my  sool  been  given 

A  zeal  to  soar  at  higher  tliingH, 
Than  quiet  rest— to  seek  a  heuven 

And  fall  Willi  scathed  beart  and  wioga. 
Ilavo  I  been  blest  >  the  seapwave  aiogs, 

'TwccM  mine  and  all  that  was  mine  own, 
I've  Aland  the  joy  ambition  Itring?:, 

And  walknionc  !  and  walk  alone  ! 

"I  have  a  heart!  I  d  live, 

And  (h(  for  him  whose  worth  I  knew— 
But  Luuid  not  clastp  his  hand  and  give 

My  full  heart  forth  as  talkers  do. 
And  ihey  who  loved  me,  the  kind  few, 

Believed  me  changed  in  heart  and  lone, 
And  I,  11  1,1,.,  u  liilc  itliurned  as  true, 

Tij  live  nione  ! — to  live  alone  1  

"  And  such  shall  be  my  da'y 

or  life,  nnlHended,  cold,  and  dnad, 
My  hope  shall  slowly  wear  away, 

As  all  my  young  affections  fled. 
Mo  kindred  hand  shall  grace  my  head, 

W  hen  life's  last  flickering  light  ia  coa« ; 
But  I  shall  find  a  silent  b^, 

And  die  alone  i-nwd  dio  aloiie  I— 
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fliglit  from  one  commercial  fellow  to  another, 
who  has  no  more  business  with  it  than  I  have 
with — any  tiling  that  I  haTe  too  much  of  al- 
ready, and  don't  know  what  to  do  with — say 
common  sense  and  modesty." — p.  122. 

And  this,  while  he  was  writing  to  his  sick 
brother  at  liome,  tearful  lest  they  should  think 
of  suspecting  that  he  was  in  want.  "  At 
present  let  me  distinctly  say,  that  I  am  not  in 
want  of  money,  and  the  rartheatineonveDiffiDce 
which  I  apprehend,  is  the  being  obliged  for 
tome  time  to  remain  in  statu  quo  "  ! 

His  brother's  account  of  him  during  those 
days  of  bitterness  is  most  afbeting. 

"  Notwithptnnding  all  I  have  stated,  it  may 
appear  extraordinanr^  that  when  his  affairs  be- 
gan to  wear  such  a  gloomy  aspect,  he  did  not 
explain  the  state  of  them  clearly  and  plainly  to 
hia  brother,  who  would  have  been  ihocKed  at  the 
thouglit  of  his  alltnvin;^  ninttcrs  to  nin  to  such 
an  extremity;  and  I  Itt-lu  vc  he  would  readily 
have  done  so,  if  it  had  not  liecn  for  the  unfortu- 
nate  ocrnrrencc  of  ih.it  illness  to  which  he  al- 
ludes in  liis  letters,  aud  wiiich  he  was'sensible 
would  111  ;i  profeshional  person  liave  a  natural 
tendency  to  lead  to  embarrassment.  All  the  cir- 
eumstftncea  I  have  mentioned;  the  depth  and 
canu  vtiK'ss  with  wlu'ch  he  felt  his  vocation  ;  liis 
observation,  that  his  partial  .surccss  had  b( »  n 
due  to  himself  alone,  and  his  delir.acy  about  in 
pafisiof^  further  on  liis  brdther;  liis  many  distrcps- 
mg  elibrts  to  obtain  einployuienl,  togellier  witli 
the  wasting  anxiety  which  such  u  state  of  tilings 
naturally  engendered  in  a  mind  like  hia — seem 
to  have  made  him  adhere  only  the  moreetrongh' 
to  his  early  determination,  and  wlirn  }u".s  dim- 
cultiea  thickened,  and  his  necessities  became 
more  urgent^ induced  him  to  push  those  feelings 
to  an  extremity;  to  shrink  entirely  within  him- 
self; and  to  reject  even  the  commonest  offices 
of  friendship ;  those  little  favors  which  it  de- 
liffhta  to  bestow ;  which  are  often  tiie  very  tests 
of  ite  trutli,  and  without  the  exersiee  of  which 
on  proper  occasions  its  prnfi  spions  would  be 
WorthleFH,  and  itself  a  mere  shade  that  follows 
wealth  or  tame.  It  is  perJiaps  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  minds  endowed  with  much  Bcnni- 
bilily,  and  with  a  high  feeling  of  independence, 
to  have  this  scnsiiulily  exalted,  and  to  become 
quick  and,irritable  beyond  what  is  ratiooal,ia  cir- 
cnmatanees  soeh  as  those  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion.  We  all  remember  tlie  indignation  with 
which  Johnson  in  his  poverty,  flung  away  a  pair 
of  new  shoes,  which  some  unknown  but  kind 
friend,  related  by  Boswell,  had  left  at  his 
door.  The  difficulty  which  friendship  has  to 
overcome  in  tliese  instances,  is  not  so  much  to 
bestow  the  favor,  which  it  is  always  willing  to 
do  cheerfully- ;  but  to  bestow  it  in  soeh  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  rouse  a  very  universal  feeling, 
which  is  seldom  dormant,  and  is  at  such  times 
more  than  usually  watchful.  The  careful 
consideration  of  tliis  difficulty  during  the  ex- 
ercise of  such,  favors,  is  perhape  one  of  the 
surest  trials  of  ilB  sinseritv  BDd  dmth.'^pp- 
126-7. 
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But  it  will  be  a  relief  to  turn  for  awhile 
from  those  gloomy  scenes.  All  his  efforts 
were  not  doomed  to  disappointment.  By  slow 
degrees,  and  afler  failures  which  would  have 
struck  down  many  a  stronger  mind,  he  obtain- 
ed a  footing  as  a  contributor  to  the  panodieal 
literature  of  the  day.  It  is  much  to  be  r^ 
gretted  that  nothing  approaching  to  an  au- 
thentic record  of  his  contributions  has  been 
preserved.  Their  number  must  here  •  been 
prodigious,  and  if  we  jud<ie  of  their  excel- 
lence from  his  other  productions  at  the  same 
period,  they  must  be  well  worthy  <^  being 
collected  and  republished  as  a  scqud  tO  Uw 
complete  edition  of  his  works.  The  account 
of  his  iirst  connection  with  the  News  of 
Faskkn  is  not  uninteresting. 

"I  am  instate  quo  with  one  exception,  that 
is,  that  I  have  gat  an  engagement  on  a  paper 

(The  Xcws  of  Poshiov)  of  which  you've  st-en  a 
number.  1  sent  tlie  editor  a  couple  of  essays  or 
sketches  of  London  life,  or  some  trash  of  the 
kind,  anonyninusly.  He  begged  to  know  my 
name.  I  did  not  tell,  but  oticred  to  continue 
them  gratuitouFly.  He  wrote  to  say  he  would 
be  glad  to  pay  for  them.  I  had  no  objection 
wiiatevcr,  and  he  gives  nie  a  pound  per  page- 
fair  euouijh.  T  am  furnisliinir  him  now  willi  a 
r-  >ruhir  series,  of  which  he  has  had  f  ix  in  num- 
l>(  r  already.  I  generally  get  in  from  thirty 
8hillinL''s  to  two  pounds  per  week  in  this  way, 
which,  it  It  continue,  is  pleasant  cuougii,  con- 
.'  idcring  tliat  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  other 
occupations.  The  gentleman,  liowever,  is  oon- 
Ibunaedly  aiit  to  slip  a  column  or  so  in  the 
reckoiiisj'.  which  is  not  agreeable. 

This  editor  of  the  S'eir.t  has  dealt  hand- 
somely enough  too.  He  muile  out  several  arti- 
cles which  I  had  puMi.-liod  niions  niously  in  his 
pa|>er,  before  I  dreaiued  ut  a.-^Kmtr  lum  lor  an 
engagement,  and  paid  me  liberally  for  each  of 
them.  This  1  took  as  an  inducement  to  make 
me  do  my  hett.  Tt  is  pleasant,  too,  inasmuch  as 
the  rest  of  the  pnprr  i-;  furnished  hy  the  first  pe- 
riodical bands  of  the  day.  liy  tlie  way,  he  don't 
know  me  as  it  is.  He  sends  the  money  to  my 
address  every  week  by  a  liverj-  servant,  who 
never  t-ays  a  word,  but  slips  the  note  to  a  servant 
— touches  his  lips  and  mum!  presto!  off  he  is. 
All  very  romantic,  isn't  it?  A  good  illustration 
of  a  remark  I  made  to  yon  concerning  patronage 
in  the  literary  world  is  this.  I  applietl  openly  to 
this  same  gentleman  about. year  since  through 
his  publisher.  He  wouldn't  have  any  tiling  to 
do  witli  me.  Latterly,  however,  he  determined 
it  seems,  to  find  nie  out,  though  1  gave  a  wrong 
name,  and  1  was  a  litde  surprised  one  day  to 
see  here  in  my  room  a  tail  stout  fellow  with 
mustachio'd  lips  and  braided  cont,  announcing 

liin^r;!  It'iis  Mr.  W  ,  after  I  bad  three  or  four 

times  declined  invitations  to  his  country  seat 
(wishing  to  keep  incog.)  I  went  there  ycster- 
aay,  ninTliad  a  long  chat  with  him.  Hi.  has  a 
perfrci  palace  there,  with  Corinthian  j  ia/.zas, 
garden,  vine.",  and  ilii-  J.nrJ  kii'iws  wliat  be- 
sides i  a  magnificent  apartment  with  low  win- 
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dows  poiniT  to  the  garden,  <t  c.  On  one  side 
a  splendid  double-action  harp,  for  which  he 
gave,  as  he  eays,  three  hundred  guineas.  On 
Miotber,  a  grand  piano — hi«  wite  a  pleasiiig 
woman — no  great  ahakea  of  a  imwician  after 
all.    We  tattled  that  he  should  give  me  £100  r\ 

tear,  paid  weekly,  according  to  what  I  sent  I 
Bve  jnat  been  scribbling  ott  now  two  hundred 
lines  of  an  epi=tle  to  LiBton  on  his  return  to 
liOndon — poetry  of  course." — pp.  160-61. 

It  was  not  till  hia  prospects  began  to 
btttliten  somewhat,  that  ne  eould  bring  him- 
■df  to  write  to  his  mother,  who  was  still  in 
America.  The  followinjy  simple  but  charm- 
ing letter  from  her  in  reply  is  not  unworthy 
the  notice  of  such  a  son.  It  must  have  been 
a  balm  to  him  in  his  trials;  but  his  family 
and  American  friends  were  never  able  to  ob- 
tain  his  address  during  his  dilienlties,  tnd 
hsBice  tbb  is  the  first  letter  which  he  re- 
eeired  ftom  them  after  bis  removal  to  Loo- 
doo. 

**Mt$>  ChftMnio  hit  Son, 
**Fah7  Lawn,  Saaquehanna  County, 

«  Dec.  26th,  1825. 

"Mtetes  bbloted  Gerald — We  were  sit- 
ting with  a  little  party  of  friends  on  Chr-st- 
mas  eve,  when  your  letter  reached  me,  and  u 
more  welcome  visitor,  unless  indeed  it  were  the 
dear  writer  himself,  could  hardly  have  appeared 
amongst  us.  It  was  unlucky  that  I  could  not 
procure  your  address  hinro  yon  Ireland.  I 
did  all  that  writing  could  do  to  obtain  it,  and  yet 
fiUled.  The  sympathy  of  his  family  would  have 
been  some  comfort  to  my  poor  Gerald  under  the 
adverse  course  which  his  probation  as  an  author 
has  subjected  liini  to.  It  is  an  ordeal,  however, 
.which  some  of  our  greatest  writers  have  been 
wUged  to  pass  through. 

'=1  have,  dear  Gerald,  travelled  with  ynu 
through  your  mortifying  difficulties,  and  uin 
IMmkrof  my  son— proud  of  his  integri^,  talen  ts, 
prudence,  and  above  all,  his  appearing  superior 
to  that  passion  ol"  common  minds,  revenge; 
though  I  must  own,  fully  provoked  to  by  *  * 
eondttct.  I  hope,  however,  thev  may  soon  have 
to  seek  you,  not  you  Ihem.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  may  have  been  as  well  that  we  did  not  know 
at  the  time  what  you  were  to  endure  on  your 
first  outset  We  mould  in  that  case  have  been 
advisinrr  vou  to  eome  out  here,  which,  perhaps, 
would  iiave  been  turning  your  back  on  that 
fame  and  fortune,  which  I  hope  will  nnc  dny 
reward  your  laudable  perseverance  and  induii- 
tiy.  Wnen  the  very  intention  you  mention  of 
paying  us  a  visit  delio^hts  me  so  much,  what 
should  I  feel  if  Providence  should  have  in  re- 
ssrve  for  me  the  hiessing  af  ooee  again  embnn 
hig  my  Gerald. 

W  e  have  had  one  of  the  finest  summers, 
and  moat  delightful  autumns  you  ran  imagine; 
the  latter  I  like  best  here,  the  woodland  seenery 
is  so  benntiiuL  tin^d  with  a  thousand  dyes  at 
that  season :  the  air  so  still  and  so  serene,  that 
if  you  come  to  visit  us,  your  muse  will  surely  be 
imjiited.  It  is  very  interestinff  to  witness  the 
frogress  of  irsgatalien  here,  amr  Iba  whilar  ia 
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over,  it  is  so  very  rnpid.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
variety  of  colors  ilic  woods  exhibit  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  They  look  very  beautiful  in- 
deed, though  I  suppose  I  shall  not  admire  them 
so  much  tinis  season  as  I  did  the  last,  they  are 
so  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  npproach  of 
winter,  which  I  do  not  like,  notwithstanding  it 
is  the  season  of  amusement  to  all  tlie  people 
here,  who  are  continvially  s-leijrhing  about,  and 
go  liutidreds  ofiniles  to  visit  their  friends.  The 
place  about  us  ia  pretty  thickly  inhabited  by  the 
Yankees,  as  they  call  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. They  are  deeeot  and  obliging,  and 
seem  to  take  an  interest  in  showing  us  the  easi- 
est mode  of  doing  farming  business,  as  theirs  is 
in  many  diings  diflerent  (ran  ours.  They  have 
an  ncfreenble  accent,  and  are  ver\' intelligent; 
but  their  peculiar  application  of  words  is  some- 
times very  diverting.  A  man  called  here  the 
Other  day,  who  was  going  to  Citeoangow  a  town 
about  nine  miles  ofll  He  told  me  that  if  I  had 
got  any  little  Jiotiotfk  to  send  for,  he  would  bring 
them  lor  me  with  great  pleasure.  I  have  ob- 
served some  others  ufc  the  word  in  the  same 
way  since.  May  God  bless  my  dearest  Gerald| 
prays  his  fond  mother, 

«  Bllbsi  Ghnm."-^  151^ 

By  degrees  his  circunistaiices  improved, 
and  he  again  began  to  mix  a  little  in  the  8o> 
ciety  from  which  he  luul  for  a  time  with- 
drawn. It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  have 
his  opinions  on  a  few  of  the  literary  charao> 
ters  of  his  day ; — not  the  stars,  for  to  them 
there  ore  few  allusions;  but  the  minor  lumi> 
naries,  especially  those  whose  wuii^,  like  bia 
own  at  that  time,  lay  chiefly  in  periodieal 
literature.  The  following  letter  throws  some 
curious  light  on  certain  matters,  which  the 
readers  MBIaehMod  aboot  the  time  to  which 
it  refers  may  possibly  remember  >- 

Oetald  Griffin  to  his  Brother. 

"London,  Nov.  lOih,  1824. 
«  My  Dear  William, — Since  mv  last  I  have 

visited  >Tr.  J  several  times.    The  last  time, 

he  wished  me  to  dine  with  him,  which  1  hap- 
pened not  to  be  able  to  do,  and  was  very  sorry  for 
It,  for  his  acquaintance  is?  to  tne  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  not  only  from  the  engine  he  wields 
— and  a  formidable  one  it  is,  being  the  most 
widely  circulated  journal  in  Europe — but  nho 
because  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  principal 
liti  rary  cliaracters  of  the  day,  and  a  very 
pleasant  kind  of  man.  He  was  talking  of  Ma> 
ginn,  who  writes  a  good  deal  for  Blackwood,  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  his  talents :  nevertheless, 
though  he  16  his  friend,  he  confessed  ho  did  not 
:  ink  him  a  very  considerate  critic,  and  thought 
there  was  something  unfeeling  in  his  persecu- 
tion of  Barry  Cornwall,  who,  by  the  way,  is  an 
acquaintance  of  my  Spanish  friend.  You  may 
have  seen  those  letters  to  Bryan  Proctor,  m 
BlaekuootPt  Magazine.  Barry  Cornwall  is,  be 
says,  one  of  the  mildest,  modestest  young  fel- 
lows he  ever  knew,  and  does  any  thing  but  as- 
sume. Maginn,  however,  imagines  t^t  those 
he  attacks  WBk  as  little  of  the  affiur  aa  ^'rt- 
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aeir,  which  is  by  no  rocaoB  the  caie.  The  other 
day,  he  attacked  Campbell's  Ritter  Bonn  rooet 

happily,  and  at  the  Mune  time  cuttinply,  uml 
alierwarils  wanted  J— -toget  up  a  il;nner.  and 
i^injr  CanipbeU  and  him  together.  J —  beg- 
ged leave  to  decline.  He  is  a  stngular  looking 
oeing,  Dr.  Maginn.  Ayoiinfr  man  about  twenty- 
lix  years  ol'aire.  with  jirey  liair,  and  one  of  the 
most  talented  eycti,  when  he  lets  it  speak  out,  1 
ever  beheld.  Banim,  who  is  hia  boeom  crony, 
sayF,  he  considers  him  tlie  mnst  extraordinary 
man  he  ever  knew.  He  utiacked  Bunim,  too, 
before  they  were  acquainted,  but  that's  all  for- 

a'  Hig  fimce.   Hazlitt  praised  Baoim  ia  (he 
on  Magazine,  and  of  course  rendered  it 
imperative  on  Blackwood  to  abuse  him.  Have 

rou  seen  Campbeirs  late  poems,  any  of  them  ? 
haTe  been  told  that  the  volume  of  his,  which 
is  comins:  out  Bhurlly,  Theodric.  4c..  in  very 
poor  indeed — lamentably  so.  Campbell  is  tlie 
most  finical,  exact  kind  of  fellow  in  the  whole 
vorid.  As  an  instance.  I  have  heard  that  he 
was  asked  to  write  a  tittle  poem  some  time  afanee 
for  tlie  occasion  of  Burns'  nionument,  which  was 
then  in  agitation,  and  in  wiiich  my  informant 
took  great  interest  fampbell  consented,  but 
dirfrfrd  that  proof"  phould  ho  sent  to  him  to  thi- 
country,  and  btiore  the  poem  appeared,  luui 
actually  sent  five  or  bix  messengers  back  and 
ibrward,  to  and  from  town,  with  revisions  of 
eommas  and  semieoloM!!  There  Is  a  young 
writer  here.  Mi -a  London, the  authoress  of  Tkf 
Improvisalrice,  a  poem  which  has  made  some 

notse  lately,  who  has  been  brought  out  by  J  . 

and  to  be  Bvire  !ic  docs  praine  her.  pent 
some  pieces  to  the  Literary  Gazetti;  a  lew 
Man  since,  and  through  that  journal  (without 
mtending  any  insinuations  as  to  desert),  has 
made  herself  popular  enough  to  run  throu|nrh  a 

few  edition?.  J  ■  has  asked  mo  to  meet  Alaric 

"Watts,  at  hia  house,  when  the  latter  comes  to 
town,  which  he  intends  shortly.  Watts  is  a  very 
sweet  writer  in  his  own  way.  and  rather  a  fa- 
vorite. I  have  got,  a  few  clays  since,  a  note 
fiom  my  friend  Banim,  to  know  '  what  has  be- 
come of  me  ?'  and  he  adds,  as  a  epu^  that  Dr. 
Maginn  has  jusi  been  with  him. and  saidthatMr. 
I — fxprr,-(nl  li;:n->  lf!.i_'li'y  {'leased  with  the 
•erics  I  am  at  present  furnishing  iiim.  1  dined  the 
QlJiQf  liny — at  least,  about  a  month  since— with 
llimand  a  friend  of  hip,  an  artist  of  ihe  name  of 
JTosler  (to  whom,  if  you  recollect,  Madame  de 
Gcolis  dedicated  one  of  her  works,  and  express- 
es her  gratitude  for  his  assistance  in  some  of 
her  literary  labors^.  He  k  one  ofllie  most  de- 
lifrhtful,  facetious  Icllows  I  ever  saw.  My  dear 
William,  ever  affectionately  yours, 

<tOBBAU»  Gaisnsi.**— pp.  180-8. 

Perhaps,  for  the  honor  of  our  craft,  wc 

should  gloss  over  this  indipn  ant  allusion  to  poor 
Keats,  the  victim  of  a  malignant  reviewer 
"Keats,  you  must  know  was  in  love,  and  the 

lady  whom  he  was  to  liave  married,  had  he  sur- 
Tived  Gifford's  (the  butcher)  review,  attended 
to  the  test  She  is  a  beautiful  young  crea- 
ture, but  now  wasted  away  to  a  skeleton,  and  will 
follow  hiin  shortly,  I  believe.  She  and  her  sister 
say  they  have  oil  fnin  l  him.  on  euddenly  en- 
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reading  as  if  he  would  devour  it — completely 
absorbed— absent  and  drinking  it  in  like  mortal 

poison.  The  instant  he  ohKorved  any  body  near 
him,  however.  l;e  would  throw  it  by,  and  begin 
to  talk  of  some  indiiferent  matter.  The  book 
displavs  great  genius,  but  unibrtunately  it  af- 
forded one  or  two  passages  capable  of  being 
twitted  to  the  purpo.<c  of  a  maliirnant  wretch  of 
a  reviewer,  such  as  GiUbrd  is,  with  much  ciiect." 
-p.  19a 

Apropos  of  reviewers,  wc  must  enter  our 
protest  againpt  the  following'  being  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  the  st^le  in  which  tee  perform 
our  work  of  "critical  diaaectioo." 

"  He  was  oflen  highly  aroused  at  receiving 

from  the  editor  of  some  periodical,  three  volumcB 
of  a  newly  published  novel,  accompanied  l»v  a. 
request  that  he  would  not  eut  It  u\  i--.  Tliis, 
which  he  at  fir^t  conceived  so  very  ridiculous, 
and  BO  apparently  imposeiMe  with  any  justiea 
to  the  author,  he  eventually  found  was  almost  a 
matter  of  necestiity  with  many  of  tlie  publica- 
tions sent  to  him.  They  were  of  so  trashy  a 
description,  that  no  one  of  ordinary  taste  could 

fossibly  get  through  even  the  first  few  chapters. 
Ji--'  umal  plan  was  to  <:'jance  through  the  early 
part  of  a  ;vork.  tio  as  to  obtain  some  notion  of  the 
plot ;  a  peep  here  and  there  in  die  seeond  vohime 
gave  him  an  idea  of  the  skill  with  which  it  was 
developed,  and  a  slight  consideration  of  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  third,  or  slaughter-house,  as  he 
used  to  c<ill  the  concluding  part  of  a  disastrous 
stor}',  or  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy,  satisfied  him  both 
lo  the  genius  of  the  author,  and  the  merits  of 
the  performance.  He,  no  doubt,  made  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  when 
his  first  hasly  supervipion  gave  him  rcaf^on  to 
believe  it  was  written  by  a  perton  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent;  and  did  not  appear  to  feel  con- 
scious of  liaving  done  any  injustice  during  the 
short  period  he  was  eogaged  as  a  professional 
critic.^'— pp.  205-6, 

It  would  he  nn  not  of  jrrops  injustice  to 
our  worthy  friends  of  the  printing  desk,  to 
suppress  Griffin's  humorooa  panegyric  of 
their  almost  preternatural  sagacity  in  dis- 
covering the  meaning  of  a  maBuacript  to  all 
else  illegible. 

"You  tax  me  with  my  illegible  writing;  but 
1  fear  I  ratuiot  amend  it,' for  1  must  not  siay  to 
shape  my  letters,  and  I  have,  I  believe,  got  a 
bad  habit  from  the  facility  with  which  the  print* 
ers  here  make  it  out.  I  verily  believe,  if  1  shut 
my  eyes,  or  flung  the  pen  at  the  paper,  so  as  to 
make  any  kind  of  mark,  the  London  printers 
would  know  what  1  intended  to  say.  They  al- 
ways send  me  back  my  manuscript  with  my 
printed  proofs  for  correction,  and  I  actually  have 
repealediy  been  unable  to  make  out  what  1  had 
written,  until  I  had  referred  to  (he  same  articles 
in  print  What  a  dull,  n  rrlmnical,  imperfect 
mode  of  communication  thi.s  ih  though,  of  writ- 
ing, and  readings  and  speaking !  Why  cannot 
we  invent  some  more  rapid  and  vivid  means  of 
transferring  our  ideas'?  Why  cannot  we  com- 
mune in  spirit,  or  by  intelligence?    I  suppose  I 


ienng  tba  iDonO}  with  that  review  in  hia  baod, )  must  give  myself  a  lady's  reason  in  reply.  U  ia 
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because  we  can't.  Well !  wc  sball  do  better  in 
Heaven."— pp.  155-ljS6^ 

Bot  it  is  time  to  rettini  to  the  history. 
Once  established,  as  we  have  seen,  in  pcr- 
manont,  (b«tu;rh  humble  and  ill-requited  occu- 
pattuu,  his  al'ier  success,  though  purchased 
witii  a  hard  struggle,  was  eventually  seeure. 
His  letters,  through  this  later  period  of 
literary  life,  are  full  of  interest ;  particalarl}' 
a  correspondence  which  arose  out  of  a  mi9> 
understanding  with  his  friend  Banim,  and 
which,  though  removed  by  a  short  explana- 
tion, was  fur  a  long  time  a  source  of  great 
uneasiness  to  Griffin.  But  we  have  already 
extracted  so  liberally,  that  ue  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  reference  to  them. 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  from  the  drama,* 
and  let  liii^  that  his  precarious  contributions 
to  periodical  literature  were,  at  best,  but  a 
frittering  away  of  his  energies,  as  well  as  of 
his  time,  he  was  indnoed  to  try  his  powers 
in  a  wider  field  of  fictiou  ;  and,  accordingly, 
witlioui  discontinuing  his  other  labors  (on 
which,  indeed,  he  was  dependent  for  his  live- 
lihood),  he  commenced  the  series  of  tales 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Ifol- 
Umd-tidc,  His  application  at  this  time  was 
absolutely  beyond  all  belief  After  an  early 
breakfast,  he  wrote  \t'ilhout  intorruption  till 
dinner,  except  that,  before  sitting  down  to 
table,  he  tome  a  turn  roond  the  park  :  after  a 
short  walk  in  the  evening,  he  resumed  his 
pen,  and  continued  his  labors  till  late  in  the 
night.  All  this  time,  he  was  suffering  from 
severe  palpitation  of  the  heart.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  attack,  which  invariably  awaited 
him  if  he  retired  early  to  bed,  his  practice 
was  to  recline  on  a  sofa,  or  upon  chairs,  till 
the  usual  hour  ofvuitation  had  passed,  when 
(nh<mt  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning) 
lie  arose,  undressed,  and  retired  to  bed  for 
the  brief  remainder  of  the  night.  He  arose 
invariably  at  five,  and,  after  a  cold  shower- 
bath,  resumed  bis  ordinary  occupations. 

His  first  essay  in  regulur  fiction,  in  I82T, 
was  entirely  successful,  and  so  complely  es- 
tablished his  cliarar.tcr  with  the  "  trade," 
that  although  he  left  London  iniinediutely 
after  its  puElicalion,  and  returned  to  reside 
with  his  family,  the  very  men  who  for  year.s 
had  been  deaf  to  all  his  solicitations  for  the 
humblest  literary  employment,  now  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  secure  his  scr- 
vlce«.  The  T<ih  s  o  f  the  Munstir  Pcstivals 
soon  fuiiuvved ;  and  The  Collegians,  the  most 
successful  of  his  works,  completely  fixed  bis 

*  Us  wrot*  0Q«  or  two  ■aecoNfal  pi«c«t  for  tlie 
English  Opera  Hooto ;  bot  sltboiigli  it  appeared 

tn  open  a  Fiirn  -uhI  onsv  rontt  to  competence,  he 
ebaodooetl  u  ali«r  almcMU  the  firet  trial. 
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character  as  a  novelist  of  the  very  highest 
order. 

The  success  of  this  work  induced  him  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  an  historical  novel, 
founded  on  some  story  in  our  national  his- 
tory. He  commenced  this  work,  The  Jtavth 
sion,  in  18"2^  :  hnt,  in  his  nnxiety  to  become 
fully  conversant  with  the  manners  and  char- 
ai  ters  of  the  time,  he  deferred  its  completioa 
till  18;T2,  issuiiiji;,  in  the  tncanliinc,  a  new 
series  of  Tales  of  thr  Munster  I-'estivah. 

His  literary  occupations  continued  for  sev- 
eral years  longer  without  interruption.  But, 
about  tliis  period,  a  change  came  over  all  his 
views  and  feelings,  which  deadened,  if  it  did 
not  destroy,  the  rdlish  which  be  had  fbrmerly 
felt  for  those  pursuits,  and  ended,  a  few  years 
later,  in  his  abandoning  them  altogether. 
The  reflections  of  his  biographer  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  just,  and  extremely  creditable  to 
his  feelings  as  a  Catholic,  no  less  than  as  a 
brother :  but  we  shall  trauscribe,  in  prefer- 
ence, Gerald's  own  account  of  the  change  of 
his  opinions,  given  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  father,  in  1833. 

"I  owe  many  letters  to  America,  which  I 
wish  I  hod  leisure  to  write,  but  at  present  I  have 
more  to  do  than  my  health  will  sufler  me  to  dis- 

(•liar<.'e  witb  the  necessary  expedition.  There 
is  one  subject,  however,  my  dear  fatlier,  which  I 
wish  no  longer  to  defer  speaking  of  I  mean 
the  desire  which  1  have  for  a  lon^j  lime  enter- 
tained of  lakinjr  orders  in  llic  Church.  God 
only  knows  whether  I  may  ever  live  to  carry  the 
wish  into  execution.  I  have  j^ood  reason  to 
judge,  however,  that  at  least  I  dio  not  act  rashly 
in  enterinjT  on  the  preparatory  Bfudiee.  They 
must  take  some  time,  and  under  the  uncertainty 
in  whieh  one  must  always  continue  of  this  being 
truly  n  merciful  vocation  from  God,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  all  events  there 
is  nothini»  lost  by  my  acting  as  if  it  were.  My 
lime  is  divided  between  my  college  course  of 
study  and  my  osoal  pursuits,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Almighty,  who  sees  that  with  a 
thousand  faults  I  have  a  sincere  desire  to  exe- 
cute his  will,  in  his  own  time  will  not  fail  to 
make  it  known  to  me.  To  pay  notliinrr  of  tlie 
arguments  of  fiiilh,  I  do  not  know  any  station  in 
life  in  which  a  man  can  do  so  much  good,  both 
to  others  and  himself,  as  in  that  of  a  Catholie 
priest,  and  it  gave  me  great  satMhetfon  to  find 
ihiit  my  dear  friends  in  America  were  of  the 
same  mind  witli  me  Qn  this  point  Mary  Anne 
says  truly,  that  there  need  be  no  reserve  upon 
Kuch  subjects,  yet  for  a  long  time  the  idea  gave 
mc  eo  much  to  tliink  of,  and  debate  about  in  my 
own  mind,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  pay  any  thing 
about  it.  It  could  not  have  found  a  being  more 
unwilling  than  myself,  nor  one  more  entirely  re- 
luctant  to  make  the  trifling  sacrifices  it  required  ; 
but,  thank  God  !  I  can  stiake  my  bead  at  them 
all  now,  and  look  upon  them  as  literally  nothing'. 
But  enough,  dear  father,  on  that  very  serious 
subject,  only  let  all  my  dear  friends  pray  for  me, 
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that  I  may  not  be  deceived.  I  foci  a  great  ee- 
curity  in  the  approval  of  bo  many  friends,  and 

how  much  indeed  in  the  words  ol  my  poor  mo- 
ther (so  Uite  herself  in  their  discrelion  and  hu- 
mility), which  E  W  mentioned  to 

me  in  hia  last  letter.  I  dread  myself  ao  much, 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  ray  all  that  1  eoutd  winh, 
while  I  have  yet  ndvanced  po  short  a  v.;i\ 
towards  tJiis  great  object,  but  I  hope,  bcfurt' 
many  months  nave  gone  by,  to  be  able  to  talk 
as  freely  as  dear  Marj'  Anne  rnn  wish.  How 
well  our  Saviour  knew  us,  when  he  ucivised 
those  who  were  about  building  a  tower,  to  cal- 
culate beforehand,  whether  they  should  be  able 
to  finish  it !  Such  flashes  of  thought  as  this  are 
enough  to  startle  one,  and  make  him  work  a 
little  narder  tlian  he  might  be  inclined  to  do,  il' 
left  to  himself  My  dear  father,  pray  for  me 
that  I  do  not  nnscalonlatc — that  I  may  be  able 
to  finish  tlie  tower  which  1  have  begun. 

"  March  17th,  1833.  The  above  was  written, 
my  dear  father,  as  you  perceive,  nearly  three 
monttu  ago,  and  on  looking  it  over  now,  it 
seems  to  me  so  lukewarm,  bo  wavering  and  un- 
worthy of  one  who  had  any  reason  to  believe 
himself  called  to  the  service  of  GkMl,  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  send  it.  I  havo,  howover,  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  it  is  my  duty  to  devote  uiyseirto 
reliffion — to  the  saving  my  own  soul,  and  the 
•ouls  of  others.  Thw  letter  alone,  my  dear 
fiither,  may  show  you  in  some  degree,  that  tiiis 
i»  not  a  conviction  liaptily  adopted ;  nor  can  I 
suppose  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  full  expla- 
nation of  all  that  has  passed  in  my  own  mind  on 
the  Buljject,  in  order  to  save  myself  from  any 
imputation  of  rashness,  for  giving  up  the  affairs 
of  time,  and  embracing  thot-e  of  eternity.  To 
compare  the  two  for  an  instant  is  enough.  To 
i^that  Oendd  the  novel  writer  is,  by  the  grace 
OC  God  really  satisfied  to  lay  aside  tor  evt  r  all 
hope  of  dmt  lame,  for  which  he  was  once  sacri- 
ficing hMiltb,  repofie,  and  pleasure,  and  to  oH'er 
himself  as  a  laborer  in  tJie  vineyard  of  Jesus 
Christ — that  literary  reputation  has  beeome  a 
worthless  trifle  to  him,  to  wlmm  it  once  was 
almost  all — and  that  he  feela  a  happiness  in  tlte 
thought  of  giving  all  to  God — ^ie  such  a  merciful 
favor,  that  all  the  fame  and  rirhes  in  the  world 
dwindle  into  nothing  at  the  thought  of  it.  But 
Hum  IB  talking  of  myself)  and  my  own  happiness 
alone.  I  am  not  to  forget  that  tliere  were  other 
duties  connected  with  my  hopes  in  literature, 
which  cannot  equally  lie  an-:;ven  1  m  tlii.-  new 
vocation.  It  is  true,  my  dear  father,  scarcely 
any  eireumstance  connected  with  my  sneeess  in 
those  pursuits  could  have  given  mc  greater 
satisfnclion,  than  the  reflection  that  I  was  at  tlie 
same  time  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God, 
for  adding  any  thing  to  the  temporal  happiness 
of  even  a  few ;  but,  generally  speaking,  I  fear 
llie  world  is  at  the  bottom  of  too  great  precau- 
tion on  this  point.  If  1  serve  God  well,  have  1 
not  his  own  promise,  tiiat  he  will  not  forsake  my 
friends  or  me.  I  feel  great  pain  in  speaking  on 
this  subject,  for  I  fear  it  may  look  as  if  I  wanted 
sympathy  for  friends,  whom  God  is  pleased  to 
try  with  worldly  visitations.  God  knows  such  is 
not  my  feeling ;  and  I  trust  I  shsdl  always  be 
ready  to  do  iny  duty  when  it  is  made  clear  to 
me— ^but  1  should  wrong  their  afiection,  aod 


their  faith,  if  I  supposed  they  did  not  well  know 
how  far  the  claim  of  God  was  before  all  others, 
and  tliat  it  would  he  to  wrong  hh  coodness  and 
mercy,  to  delay  entering  on  int  service  through 
an  apprehension  of  worldly  evils  which  he  may 
never  mean  to  send,  and  which  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  send,  in  spite  of  all  our  worldly  precau- 
tions. But  surely,  all  this  is  obvious,  and  it  is 
trifling  to  dwell  upon  it  My  dear  sisters  will 
forgive  me  for  eonehiding  this  snirideas  letter 
witfiouf  writing  to  them.  When  i  pet  home,  I 
Itope  to  .-^ay  soroetliing  more  tlian  a.sking  them 
to  pray  (ur  me;  and  that  1  liuyv  will  be  within 
the  next  fortnight  for  the  book,  though  ready 
for  press,  is  not  to  be  published  till  next  season. 
Ever  my  dear  fathers  affectionate, 

"Gerald  Griffin."— pp.  352-54. 

This  change  in  his  views  and  opinions  was 
neither  sudden  nor  indeliberate.  From  a  let- 
ter to  Banim,  and  another  to  a  friend,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  it  would  appear  that  he 
had  for  a  time  yielded  to  doabta  regarding 
religion,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
gone  the  Icncrth  of  positive  unbelief  These, 
however,  were  soon  dissipated ;  and  perhaps 
the  reaetion  may  have  earried  him  onward 
more  generously,  than  if  he  had  never  wa-  * 
vered  in  his  faith.  However  this  may  be,  his 
first  thought,  as  we  find  in  the  above  and  sev- 
eral rimilar  letters,  was  to  devote  himself  to 
the  sacred  ministry  ;  <ind  he  actually  com- 
menced his  preparation  for  entrance  into  St. 
Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  and  continued 
regularly  to  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to  a 
revision  of  the  entrance  examination  course 
of  that  college. 

The  years  which  he  spent  among  his  fauK 
ily  were  among  the  happiest  of  their  lives. 
Among  the  few  friends  whom  his  retiring 
habits  permitted  him  to  cultivate,  was  a  fam- 
ily of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  re.sided  in 
his  neighborhood.  The  letters  which  he 
addressed  to  them  form  a  large  section  of  bis 
published  correspondence.  They  could  not 
be  judged,  and  indeed  might  possibly  be  mis- 
apprehended, from  a  few  specimens ;  but 
they  are  almost  necessary,  as  an  Ulnstratioii 
of  the  gayer  shades  of  the  writer's  character, 
which  they  exhibit  in  a  very  pleasing  light. 

But  it  18  already  time  to  draw  to  a  close, 
and  we  have  left  the  most  important  portion 
of  his  life  untoucliod.  There  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  data  whence  the  time  of  his  relin- 
quishing the  idea  of  the<?hareb  can  besati^ 
factorily  inferred.  But  the  pleasure  which 
lie  began  to  take,  about  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  in  instructing  poor  children, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  already  looked 
towards  the  project  which  he  eventually 
realized,  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Institute 
of  the  Brothers  or the  Ghristian  SchoolB.* 

*  For  a  fiill  aecount  of  this  sdmirable  iaslitnte. 
ses  "  Dublin  Rsview,"  voL  la.  p.  331,  st  Mf. 
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It  is  not  difDcult  to  find,  in  the  nervously 
timid  anil  scrupulous  character  of  liis  rriintl, 
tbe  eanses  which  induced  him  to  shrink  from 
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the  copies     -His  wofiksNrhicli'lkft  oould  di»> 

cover  still  unsold. 
He  entered  the  order  of  Christian  Brothen 

the  responsibilities  of  the  ministry.    He  him-  as  a  pos^u/rrn?,  on  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  our 


self  barely  alludes  to  the  fact;  adding,  that 
"  he  flhoold  never  have  entrained  the  idea," 
and  alleging  among  the  attractions ■  of  the 
order  which  he  entered,  that  "  its  subjects 
were  expressly  prohibited  from  aspiring  to 
the  priesthood." 

It  is  plain  that  among  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  literary  pursuits, 
the  principal  was  a  eonseiousneaa  of  their 
nniHrofitable,  not  to  say  questionable,  charac- 
ter. Of  this  ho  had  long  been  painfully  sen- 
sible. In  the  very  lirst  year  of  his  London 
eareer,  the  thought  used  to  come  startlingly 


Lady  (September  8th),  1838,  and  on  that  of 
St.  Teresa  (October  15),  he  was  admitted  to 

the  religious  habit  of  a  novice  in  the  brother- 
hood. We  have  before  us,  while  we  write,  a 
manuscript,  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death,  containing  meditations  and  rcsolotioos 
made  by  him  during  his  first  spiritual  retreat. 
It  is  a  precious  little  volume,  an  affecting 
monument  of  the  profound  piety  of  the  writer. 
Not  that  it  is  marked  by  any  of  that  lofly 
spiritualized  eloquence,  which  some  might 
expect  from  a  mind  like  his.  It  is  solid,  sim- 
ple, unpretending,  practical ;  full  of  humili^ 


across  his  mind,  that  he  "might  possibly  be  '  and  self-distrust,  yet  instinct  with  Christian 


nisspeadinz  his  time."  It  returned  at  inter 
▼als,  even  during  his  busiest  days;  and  even 

what  is  considered  the  lea.st  objectinuahle  of 
his  works,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  novels  of  the 
present  day.  The  Collegians^  far  from  satis- 
fying himself,  served  rather  to  e4Mivince  him 
of  the  impossibility  of  combining  a  good 
moral  with  an  interesting  plot.  His  criti- 
cism of  the  moral  of  this  (artisUcally  con- 
sidered) exquisite  book,  is  a  good  lesson  on 
the  pernirious  tendency  of  all,  even  the  very 
best,  novels. 

*'One  would  wish  to  draw  a  good  moral  from 
ihM  tale,  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  people's 
feelings  m  the  line  they  ousrhf  tn  <jri  in.  Ix)ok 
at  these  two  characters  of  Kyrle  Daly  and  Hnr- 
dress  Cregan,  for  example :  ICyrle  daly,  full  of 
high  principle,  prudent,  amiable,  and  affection- 
ate; not  wanting  in  spirit,  nor  free  from  pas- 
eion  ;  but  keeping  bin  pa->-i(ins  un  icr  control; 
thoughtful,  kind-hearted,  and  charitable }  a  char- 
acter in  every  way  deserving  our  esteem. — 
Hardrcss  Cregan.  his  mothrrN*  N]ioiled  pet,  nursed 
in  the  very  lap  of  passion,  and  ruined  by  indul- 
gence,— not  without  good  feelings,  but  for  ever 
abusing  them,  having  a  full  sense  of  justice  and 
honor,  but  slirinking,  tike  a  craven,  from  their 
dictates  ;  following  plt.';is\ire  headlong,  and  even- 
tually led  into  crimes  of  the  blackest  die,  by  the 
total  tdMenee  of  all  self-eontrol.  Take  Kyrle 
Daly'-:  rtiiinu-tcr  in  what  way  you  will,  it  is  inli- 
nileiy  pretunible  ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  say.  nine 
out  often  of  those  who  read  the  book  would  pre- 
fer Hardress  Cregan,  just  because  he  is  a  fellow 
of  high  mettle,  with  a  dash  of  talent  about  him." 
^p.28&-0. 

Neither  his  own  reflection,  nor  the  argu- 
ments of  bts  friends,  could  remove  or  weaken 

this  conviction  ;  and  at  length  it  obtained 
such  a  hold  upon  his  mind,  that,  before  he 
left  home  for  the  purpoae  of  entering  the  mon- 
astery, he  not  only  destroyed  the  greater  part 

of  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  but  nctuallv 


hope;  without  a  breath  of  that  vague  and  un> 
substantial  generality,  which  is  too  often  mis- 
taken for  fervor,  even  by  the  best  instructed, 

but,  on  the  contrary,  descending  to  the  every 
day  duties  of  religious  life,  and  embracing  all 
the  smallest  and  most  practical  details  of  the 
fundamental  ohliiralidns  of  the  Christian. 

But  it  were  presumptuous  in  us  to  analyze 
the  sentiments  of  this  admirable  young  man. 
By  kindred  spirits  they  can  be  better  felt, 
than  we  could  hope  to  describe  them  ;  and 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  short 

extracts  taken  either  ftom  his  own  letters, 

written  from  his  convent,  or  from  conversa- 
tions affectionately  recorded  by  his  brother. 

"  Thope  miserable  yrnrs  I  spent  in  London  ! 
Whatever  it  may  prove  lor  the  next  world,  it  has 
been  to  me,  through  God's  infinite  mercy,  a  com- 
plete specific  for  this}  nor  poor,  and  sluggish, 
and  dastardly  as  my  own  eflrorts  have  been  to  cor- 
respond with  his  High  graces,  would  I  excliango 
the  Dcaee  of  heart  they  have  procured  me,  for 
the  ihme  of  all  the  Scotta  and  Shakspeares  that 
ever  strutted  tlicir  hour  upon  the  singe  of  this 
little  brief  pluy  wlucb  they  call  life ;  let  people 
twist  and  turn  their  brains  about  on  whicil  side 
they  wilt,  and  as  long  as  they  will,  there  is,  afler 
all,  nothing  absolutely  worth  thinking  upon  but 
saving  their  sm.ils.  'One  thing  is  nccfsaary  ;' 
alt  tl)c  rest,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  ^uch  abso- 
lute trash,  that  it  seems  downright  madness  to 
trivo  it  a  moment's  care. "  *  •  *  "Religion 
is,  indeed,  tiic  paradise  on  eartli;  experience 
alone  could  teach  it  The  world  will  notbelfieve 
US  when  we  tell  thMk  so^  and  they  won't  come 
themselves  to  make  the  trial."  •  *  •  " » In- 
ili  cil.  no  (inc  fia.^.  or  can  have,  an  idea  of  the 
liappiness  of  life,  in  a  religious  community,  with- 
out having  actually  experienced  it  It  is  •  fre- 
quent subject  of  conversation  with  us  here,  at 
recreation  hours,  to  guc»is  at  tlie  causes  which 
make  time  fly  by  so  rapidly,  il  iat  the  day  (though 
we  make  it  a  pretty  long  one  by  always  rising  at 
five)  is  ended  almost  b«ore  we  feel  that  ft  is  oe. 
gun.''    Hi.s  letters  are  full  of  such  expressions. 


wrote  to  one  of  his  publishers,  to  purchase  all  j  In  another  he  says,  ^*I  would  despair  of  giving 
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you  any  idea  of  the  perfcci  liberty  of  mind  and 
happiness  one  feels  in  the  religious  state  (when 
it  ia  not  one's  own  fault),  and  which  it  is  m  his 
power  to  increase  every  day  ntul  every  hour.  1 
could  write  volumes  about  it  without  being  tired, 
tot  it  woaM  be  of  no  use  attempting  it ;  to  be 
known,  it  muat  be  tried.  TJic  worst  of  it  is,  tlie 
thought  that  one  will  have  to  give  an  account  of 
aU  those  graces,  and  to  show  that  he  m;ule  good 
use  of  them,  which,  alas !— but  I'll  stop  preach- 
ing."— pp.  464-6. 

It  was  an  instrucliTe  picture — Gerald  Grif- 
fin in  the  habit  of  a  po<3r  monk  ;  the  admired 
of  the  highest  circles  of  the  laud,  toiling  un- 
seen at  the  work  of  an  homble  charity  school ; 
the  mind  which  long  had  dwelt  in  the  loftiest 
regions  of  literature,  and  whose  native  lan- 
guage seemed  to  be  eloquence  and  poetry 
Itself,  chained  down  to  teach,  in  one  unvary- 
ing round,  that,  as  he  playfully  writes,  "  o,  x, 
spells  ox;  that  the  top  of  a  map  is  the  north, 
and  the  bottom  the  south,  with  various  other 
'  branches ;'  as  also,  that  thry  ought  to  be 
good  boys,  and  do  as  they  are  bid,  and  say 
their  prayers  every  morning  and  lining  !" 
And  yet,  in  the  duties  of  this  humble  sphere,  he 
found  the  peace  and  hnppiness  which  he  had 
sought  in  vain  from  tlie  triumph  of  genius 
and  the  prnse  of  learning;  the  guileless 
words  and  grateful  looks  of  his  little  pupils 
were  dearer  to  his  soul  than  all  the  admira- 
tion his  pen  had  erer  won ;  and  it  '*  seemed 
curious  even  to  himself,"  he  writes  to  a  quon- 
dam literary  friend,  "  that  he  felt  a  great  deal 
happier  in  the  practice  of  this  daily  routine 
than  be  ever  did  while  he  was  roving  about 
the  great  city,  absorbed  in  the  modest  pro- 
ject of  rivalling  Shakspeare,  and  throwing 
Scott  into  the  shade." 

But,  alas!  even  our  holiest  hopes  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Brother  Gerald 
survived  but  by  two  short  years  his  entrance 
into  religion,  having  scarcely  completed  the 
sacrifice  when  ho  wns  called  to  receive  its  re- 
ward. In  June  1B39,  he  was  transferred 
from  Dublin  to  the  South  Monastery  at  Cork ; 
and,  before  twelve  months  had  elapsed,  his 
remains  were  laid  in  the  quiet  cemetery  of 
this  humble  brotheriiood. 

Peace  to  his  soul ! — Nearly  four  years  have 
since  passed.  In  the  sclfishnc-.'^s  of  our  sor- 
row, wc  have  scarcely  yet  learned  to  cease 
from  repining.  But  we  have  long  felt  its  in- 
justice. His  brief  career  was  full  of  useful- 
ness. "  Bcinij  niade  perfect  in  a  short  space, 
he  fulfilled  a  long  time."  Ho  was  sent  amon^z 
us  to  fblfU  d  higa  destiny,  which,  with  God's 
blessing,  he  has  accomplished,— to  teach  a 
great  lesson,  which  he  taught  generously  and 
well.  It  is  ours  to  watoh,  that,  in  our  oim 
ease,  it  may  not  have  been  taught  in  vain. 


wnERa.*mn  thbyI  vro» 
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Whxkk  are  thcj,  the  BelovM, 

The  Gladioroo,  all 
Where  are  they,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gladsoino,  all  ? 

Tbey  l«ft  tbe  festal  hcnrth  and  hall. 
Th«7  iniM  aftr  from  us  in  alien  climet. 

Oh,  who  shall  bring  th«ni back  loasoncaflMiflsr 

VVhu  shall  restoro 
Life'i  fairy  floral  tlBMS? 

B«storo 
Lifc's  fidry  floral  times  ? 

Where  are  they,  the  BelovM, 

The  Galluiil,  all  ? 
Where  are  ihey,  the  Beloved, 

The  Gallunt,  all  .> 

At  Freedom's  thrilling  clarioa-cail 
They  went  fbHb  in  tb*  pride  of  YMtiifcooii's 

powcrn. 

Oh,  who  idliuil  givo  them  back  to  us  onra 

more 
Who  shall  restore 
Looi-baried  hwurls  aad  hoof*  i 
Restore 

Long-buried  hearts  and  boars  ? 

Whero  arc  they,  tho  Bclov^id, 

The  Gifted,  all? 
Whet*  are  tbey,  tbe  Beloved, 

The  Gifted,  all .» 

They  vvculd  not  yield  their  kouIs  the  tlirall 
Of  gold,  or  sell  the  glury  of  their  lays. 

Oh,  who  shall  give  tbennbaekto  nsMios  mtni 

Who  tbaU  roetore 
The  bright,  yoaoff,  songfiil  days  ! 

Restoro 

The  bright,  young,  songful  day*  ? 

Gob  (inly  can  restore  us 

The  lost  ones  all. 
Bat  God  He  will  icatore  ut 

The  lost  onea  all ! 

What,  though  llio  Future's  shadows  fall 
Dark  o'er  their  fate,  seen  darker  through  ow  teaw. 

Our  Goi<  willgivethassbaektoiisoDcei 

He  can  restore 
The  vanished  golden  yeaitl 

Ucature 
The  Taoisbed  golden  years  ! 


HoKKSTT  TifS  atST  PoLtCT.»  A  man  asniad 

Miilt)ny,  an  auctionror,  formerly  residing  in  Bel- 
lurtccl,  ft  rged  a  dra(\  lor  sonic  titni-  ngo,  and 

effected  his  escape  to  Amcrii  <.  Whilst  tlicro,  he 
N  amed  that  be  was  beir  to  jC5(),iKK)  in  dispute  in 
Ireland.  He  bad  the  hardihood  to  return,  nada 
i^.iod  hi-:  rinirn,  was  immediately  afterwards  arrest* 
t  il,  was  irn  tJ  ui  the  Commission  Court,  Dublin,  Itat 
wotk,  convicted  of  forg-  ry , and  scnttiiri  d  lo  si'vcn 
years'  troD.sportatiou.  Tiio  treasure  is,  of  course, 
confiscated  lo  the  Crown.  Baron  Lefroy,  in  psss* 
ing  ■entenoe,  intimated  that,  if  an  application  were 
made  to  tbe  Crown,  the  property  might  be  graoted 
to  Iho  childranv— li0ci]W0<  ifnwy. 
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A  SUOBT  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMOBT  OP 

SIR  HUDSON  LOWE. 

n  UUOU  BASIL  JACKCOM,  HALP-PAY  ROTAL 
•TAFP  COBPB. 

f  NatfM  UaiuAMwrfiM  Maftdas. 

I  WAS  honored  with  the  friendly  notice  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  enjoyed  much  of  his  con- 
fidenct*  during  a  course  of  thirty  years.  1  knew 
him  when  his  military  reputation  marked  him 
as  an  officer  of  the  highest  promise ;  I  witnessed 
hie  able  conduct  as  Governor  of  St  Helena;  I 
snw  him  when  th^  malice  of  his  enemies  had 
gamed  the  iiscendant,  and  covered  him  with  un- 
merited opprobrium ;  I  beheld  htm  oa  his  death- 
bed ; — and  throughout  those  various  phase*  of 
'hie  career  I  admired  and  respected  his  char- 
■eter,  while  I  truly  loved  the  nian.  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  ktud,  indulgent^  a^ectiunate  husband 
and  parent,  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  a  placa- 
ble, nay,  generous  enemy,  and  an  upright  pub- 
lic servant.  He  gone,  and  Icll  it  for  posterity 
to  do  him  justice.  Happily,  ho  devoted  much 
time  and  care  to  the  task  of  preparing  materials 
for  the  use  of  his  biographer,  which  remain  in 
the  sion  of  his  family:  tjjc  numerous 

friends  and  admirers  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  have 
only,  thetelbre,  to  wait  till  his  intentions,  in  com- 
piHn<;r  the  voluminou*  BftSS.  he  has  left,ahaU  be 
carried  into  ed'ecL 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  industry  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  his  papers  comprise  almost  his  entire 
correspondence  during  an  active  life ;  and  hence 
we  may  not  only  expect  to  obtain  from  them  a  full 
account  of  every  thing  relating  to  tlie  captivity 
oT Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  also,  mneh  orinrinal 
information  reapecting  the  late  war,  as  Sir  Hud- 
son's military  talents  were  kept  in  constant  em- 
ployment throughout  the  most  eventful  and  stir- 
ring periods  of  our  history,  namely,  from  1796  to 
the  close  of  the  war;  panic  ularlyini913endl814, 
wlu-ii.  hii  1:1':^  employed  on  a  ininKion  loilie  armies 
which  were  assembled  in  the  nortli  of  Germany, 
he  nmdered  himself  a  highly  useful  agent  m 
promotinij  the  objects  of  llie  Uritish  Govern- 
ment, which  had  resolved  upon  straining  every 
eft»it  to  pat  those  armies  into  a  state  of  cfll- 
cienry,  prcpnratoiy  to  a  combination  of  their 
strength  against  Bonaparte.  In  the  course  of 
the  rrrauii  miliiiry  nperationa  that  followed. 
Sir  Hudson  Lo  we  Was  attached  to  the  array  of 
Silesia,  and  engaged,  I  believe,  In  every  battle 
and  action  rou;,'l»t  by  Marshal  Blttcher  up  to  the 
day  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Allies  into 
Paris;  and  the  determined  courage  he  evinced 
on  many  a  well-contested  field  acquired  for  him 
amongst  the  Prussians  the  appellation  of  "the 
brave  Knglishman  ;"  while  hid  talents  and  con- 
duct gained  him,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  resjiect 
and  firm  fKendship  of  Blileher,  KleisI,  Gneise- 
mu.  and  other  distin'Tui  lie  l  men,  as  hlB  eor- 
respondence  will  bo  I'ound  to  prove. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  a  melaneholy  satis- 
faction in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
an  excellent  man,  and  of  hoping  that  my  feeble 
elforts  m  iy  pruve  availing  to  remove  irom  his 
memory  some  portion  of  the  misconception  un- 
der tdiieh  itotiO  eidfim  in  reference  to  bis  tieat- 
aeat  of  Bonaparto  and  his  feUowen  «t  St 


Helena,  while  performing  a  very  delicate,  im- 
portiitit,  and, — as  he  foresaw  when  he  sudered 
himEclf  to  be  prevailed  OH  to  aooept  the  tnu^^ 
most  invidious  duty. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  enter  upon  a  length- 
ened vindication  of  the  manner  m  which  Sir 
Hudson  Luwe  performed  his  unpleasant  office ; 
but,  aa  1  served  imder  him  at  St.  Hdona,  aod 
had  peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing  somewhat 
of  the  Longwood  tactics,  I  shall  here  contribute 
my  mite  of  testimony  to  the  evuicnre  in  his  favor 
which  has  crept  forth  from  various  ^uarten^ 
and  in  a  great  measure  set  him  right  m  pnbUe 
opinion.  I  must,  however,  fir^t  be  permitted  to 
explain  how  I  came  to  be  placed  in  a  c>ituatioo 
to  have  those  opportunities. 

In  ISl  1  and  iS15  I  served  on  the  Staff  of  onr 
Army  in  the  \elherlands,  and  bec^ime  known 
to  Sir  Huilson  Lowe,  who  was  (luartermastcr- 
General  to  tliat  force.  On  being  nominated  to 
the  Governorship  of  St  Helena  he  invited  ma 
to  accompany  him  thither,  procuring  at  the  saOM 
time  the  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Wetlingtol^ 
under  whose  command  I  was  then  serving,  te 
my  services  to  he  transferred  to  that  inland. 

Longwood  Houfse  consisted  of  a  medley  of 
buildings,  covering  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
which  required  constant  attention  to  keep  them  in 
a  habitable  state,  and  this  duty  was  assigned  to 
me,  with  strict  orders  to  neglect  nothing  that 
could  tend  to  promote  the  comfort  of  Bonaparte 
an<l  the  distiagaished  persons  of  his  suite.  My 
visits  to  Longwood  bemg  almost  daily,  and  as  i 
wa.s  known  to  be  a  prolcire  of  the  Governor,  they 
were  very  natunilly  rcganied  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion  by  the  French,  who  concluded  that  it 
was  more  than  probable  my  attention  to  tha 
condition  of  their  dwellings  was  only  an  ostensi- 
ble employment,  and  tltal  a  little  quiet  espionags 
constituted  my  principal  functions.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  their  distrust  gradually  declined, 
and  as  I  could  converse  in  their  language  with 
tolerable  fluency,  my  constant  visiis  to  their 
establishroeoi  began  to  be  received  on  a  more 
friendly  fooling.  Still  my  position  was  one  of 
considerable  delicacy,  and,  althotiL'h  T  ^rrove  by 
circumspection,  and,  I  hope,  in  every  way  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  to  maintain  it;  yet  am  I  well 
aware  that  I  owed  something  to  the  kind  new 
and  ^ood-nature  of  the  French  party. 

It  IS  incumbent  on  me,  in  lliir^  plare.  difstinctly 
to  declare,  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  never  breath* 
ed  a  word  to  me  having  refbreoee  to  sarvei^ 
lance  ;  and  I  may  also  state,  that  the  great  deli- 
cacy observed  by  him  on  tliat  point,  first  in- 
spired in  me  the  hi^h  respect  for  his  character 
which  I  have  never  sinoe  eeascd  to  feel  up  to  the 
present  moment. 

1  must  beg  to  be  pardonr  l  for  tliis  ninitioa 
of  myself;  but  as  I  eventually  came  to  bo  ro- 
ceivM  ona  verv  friendly  footing  oy  more  than  one 
of  the  Generals  in  Napoleon's  suite,  and  there- 
by gained  a  better  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
the  French  establishment  than — I  may  venture 
to  say — any  English  officer,  it  was  requisite  for 
me  to  show  the  precise  position  which  I  oeeo- 
pied  wliiir  '  mploycd  at  St.  Helena. 

A  paper  appeared  a  few  montiis  since  in  the 
United  Serviee  Magaxine,  enUtled,  Notes  od 
St.  Helena."  The  writer  has  tharan  eanacUf 
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•tated,  that  a  certain  line  of  policy  was  early 
adopted,  and  to  the  laat  persuted  in,  by  Ntmo- 
leon,  with  a  view  of  exciting  sympathy  in  Eu- 
rope; but  the  Journal  of  Count  Las  Cases  long 
ago,  let  us  into  tliat  Fccret,  by  the  following  par- 
agraph, which,  although  quoted  by  the  writer 
in  question,  I  shall  here  insert.  I  believe  it  was 
this  passage  which  first  let  Sir  HuJtun  Lowe 
into  uie  secret  of  the  Loogwood  policy,  when  the 
CSounCs  Jounial  in  MS«  was  in  hia  poMeaiion  at 
Sl  Helena,  prior  to  the  departure  of  its  author ; 
of  which  mention  is  made  by  the  writer  oi 
"NotcB  on  St  Helena." 

"  We  are  possessed  of  moral  arms  only ;  and 
in  order  to  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
those,  it  was  neccnsary  to  reduce  into  a  6\>trm 
our  words,  our  sentimenta.  and  even  our  priva- 
tions, in  order  that  we  might  therebf  excite  a 
lively  interest  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean population ;  and  that  tiie  opposition  m 
Knglana  would  not  fail  to  resist  the  viotonoe  ex- 
ercised against  us  by  the  Ministry." 

All  Bonaparte's  followers  knew  that  he  was 
nursing  a  phantom  in  imaginiii  j  that  a  eystem 
of  agitation  could  by  any  possibility  procure  his 
remiwa]  flrom  the  Mand,  which  imy  were  well 
OtMlTinccd  would  prove  his  totnb  ;  but  as  the  lit- 
tle intrigues,  plottings,  and  covert  correspond- 
ence wim  certain  persons  in  England,  furnished 
him  with  occupation ;  and  as  feeding  on  hope, 
however  delusive  it  might  prove,  was  his  chief 
solace  ;  they  fell  that  it  \vov)kl  be  cruel  in  them 
to  destroy  the  support  which,  during  a  long  and 
dreary  period,  served,  though  feebly,  to  sustain 
his  sinkmg  spirits. 

€Jeneral8  Bertrand,  DeMontholon,  and  Gour- 
nud,  and  the  Count  de  Las  (Jascs,  were  all 
honorable  men— at  least  according  to  the  code 
Napolim — and  we  must  not  bestow  too  much 
TCverity  of  censure  on  any  of  their  acts  in  the 
service  of  a  master  whose  will  to  them  was  law. 
Bm  they,  or  most  of  them,  were  open  avowed 
opponents  of  the  Governor,  by  oracr  of  tlicir 
Emperor ;  whereas  it  was  an  lufcrior  and  dirty 
class  of  individuals  who  wen  employed  to  ma- 
lign Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

Of  the  private  sentiments  of  Count  Las  Cases 
in  reference  to  hitii,  1  am  nnalili'  to  tiprak,  as  he 
aviitted  St  Helena  before  i  had  the  pleasure  ol^ 
being  intimate  with  any  of  the  Lon^wood  per- 
sons; but  his  Journal  must  in  no  wise  be  con- 
sidered as  embodying  the  Count'n  real  opinion, 
being  strongly  imoued  with  the  Napoleonic  i)o- 
licy.  Notwitlistanding  which,  1  know  that  it 
afforded  Bonaparte  little  satisfaction. 

In  regard  to  Generals  Bertrand,  De  Mon- 
tholon,  and  Gourgaud,  I  have  reason  to  beheve 
that,  notwithstanoiogthe  warfkre  earried  on  be- 
tween Longwood  at)J  Plantation  House,*  in 
which  they  were  compelled  to  lake  an  active 
part,  they  entertained  a  rcppect  for  the  character 
and  behavior  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  On  tlie 
dose  of  the  St  Helena  drama,  nil  the  af^f^umed 
enmity  between  the  belli r^trciits  cfa'^tii,  and 
the  Counts  De  Montholon  and  Bertrand — all 
tiiat  remained  of  Napoleonls  original  suite — 
dined  with  him.  I  think,  mare  lhan  once,  and 
nothing  occurred  thencclbrlii  to  disturb  the 

*  The  GoTsraer's  mideaee. 


peace  which  was  declared  over  the  tomb  oS  the 
ex-Emperor. 

On  returning  to  France,  the  Count  de  Mon- 
tholon, in  conjunction  with  General  Gourgaud, 
published  the  manuscripts  which  had  been  pre- 
pared at  Sl  Helena  under  the  eye  of  Bonap 
parte ;  but  they  did  not  seixe  tlie  opportani^ 
thereby  alTi)r<b-i!  them,  to  put  flHlh  a  sgrUabW 
against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

1  lament  die  fhte  of  General  de  Monthoioii, 
who,  of  sdl  the  pereone  who  accompanied  Bona- 
parte to  St  Helena,  stood  highest  in  bis  favor, 
and,  shall  I  term  it  so?  atl'ectiOD.  He  now 
languishes  in  oanfinement  for  having  shared  in 
the  mad  attempt  of  Loqif  Bonaparte  against  the 
King  of  ihe  French.  I  always  consiiit  rciJ  hini 
to  be  a  man  of  talent,  possessing  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  for  wimm  I  vret  lelt  a  sineere  re-  * 
gard.  While  the  sun  of  prosperity  shone  upon 
him,  his  house  was  always  open  to  me }  and  in 
former  years  I  visited  him  botli  in  Paris  and  at 
his  beautiful  ch&teau  of  Frimlgny,  near  Arpar- 
ion.  He  always  spoke  well  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  and  had  tlie  good  feeling  to  shake  his 
head  when  that  part  m  Bonaparte's  unwarrant- 
able policy  was  alluded  to^  which  sought  to 
brand  with  infamy  the  character  of  an  honest 
man.  "Men  cher  ami,"  he  used  to  say,  an 
angel  from  heaven  could  nothave  pleased  tis,  as 
Governor  of  St  Helena." 

I  well  remember  his  using  preeisety  the  same 
expression  when  at  Sl.  Helena,  in  reference  to 
the  Giovernor }  and  it  will  serve  to  show  how 
completely  the  Longvrood  measnrss  were  re- 
duced to  a  system,  if  I  mention  a  trifling  oc- 
currence whicl)  concerned  myself.  I  happened 
to  tell  the  Count  de  Montholon  that  tha  Qov^ 
ernor  had  entertained  thoughts  of  posting  me  at 
Longwood  as  orderly  officer,  (a  situation  of 
trust  which  was  always  held  by  a  Captain  of 
the  garrison.)  but  that  he  had  refrained  from 
eriving  me  tne  appointment,  oat  of  delicamr  to 
Napirlt  an,  as  I  was  but  a  Lieutenant,  and  he 
knew  that  the  measure  of  employing  an  officer 
of  inferior  rank,  would  at  once  be  made  a  ground 
of  complaint  The  Count's  remark  was  to  the 
following  effect: — "  My  good  friend,  you  have 
had  a  fortunate  escape,  for  had  you  come  hither 
as  orderly  officer,  we  would  most  assuredly  have 
ruined  your  reputatioa.  It  is  a  part  of  oar  sys- 
tem,  et  que  voulez  vnns  din* 

General  Gourgaud  was  a  gentlemanly  man, 
and  poi^sessed  of  much  projmety  of  feeling,  of 
wliom  I  paw  a  good  deal  during  his  sojourn  on 
the  ipland.  He,  I  am  sure,  could  never  find 
fault  with  the  rondtict  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to- 
wards himself.  The  following  passage  was 
written  by  me  to  eorreet  some  nisinlbnutioB 
wl-ich  the  author  of  -  Events  of  a  Mililary  Life" 
had  received  re.>'perting  him.  It  is  perhaps 
somewhat  long,  yet  as  it  furnishes  an  instance 
of  the  Btyle  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  proreeilin^^s 
towards  the  French  under  his  charjje,  and  dis- 
plays his  conduct  in  a  very  favorable  light,  I 
beg  to  submit  it  to  the  reader's  notice,  i  must 
likewise  take  this  opportunity  to  say.  that  Mr. 
Henry's  lively,  interesting,  and  well-written 
book  contains  several  chapters  on  St  Helena, 
where  he  served  AFsistant-Burgeon  of  tlie 
aath  RegL;  and  as  he  had  meana  of  coUeoting 
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nmch  correct  information  relative  to  the  con- 
ditioa  and  treatment  of  Donuparte,  without  be- 
ing then  in  any  way  coonecteti  with  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  or  thfown  ia  oontact  with  him  dao^  the 
evidence  he  bean  u  an  imMHial  witneet  to 
the  praiseworthy  conduct  oi  that  functionar)' 
in  hia  difficult  office,  is  of  the  atmoat  value  to  the 
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'  Bxtnet  of  a  eomanmieation  to  Staff^Sorgcon 

Henry : — 

**  So  much  nonsenae  has  been  written  about 
General  Oourgaud,  thati  fed  tndoeed  to  tell  you 

Bhortly  what  were  the  circumstances  attending 
his  quitting  Napoleon.  At  Loogwood,  as  well 
a*  on  flie  throne,  the  Maehiaveltan  policy. 
^Divide  et  impera,^  was  the  ex-Empcror  p  rule, 
the  result  of  which  was  iuiurious  to  liim  in  the 
eztrame;  fbr,  imbued  with  jealousy,  distrust, 
and  enoitjr  amonsnt  themselves,  his  little  band 
of  followers  soon  found  their  position  any  thing 
but  agreeable.  I  fancy  the  Count  dc  Las  Cases 
was  very  glad  to  get  out  of  the  mess,  and  Gen- 
eral Ckrariand  at  length  found  hu  isolated  situ- 
ation BO  irksome  as  to  be  no  longer  bearable. 
An  active  and  intelligent  OlFicier  d'Ordon- 
nance,  he  had  been  rapidlv  promoted  about  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  struggles  in  Qennany,  prior 
to  tiie  battle  of  Leipsig  (he  is  mentioned  very 
favorably  in  Caulaincoarl'n  Memoirs);  and  I 
believe  Ibllowed  his  master  into  exile  from  at- 
taehment  to  his  person.  1  donot  know  precisely 
the  origin  of  his  disag^reemenl  with  Bonaparte 
at  Lougwood,  but  have  some  reason  to  think 
th^  were  not  cordial  for  any  length  of  time 
after  reaching  St  Helena.  At  the  period  when 
Gourgaud  applied  for  permission  to  leave  (he 
tdlanu.  Counts  Bertraiul  and  Montholon  with 
himself  formed  tlie  whole  suite.  The  two  first 
nerebutiust  upon  speakingternM,whileMocrtho- 
lon  and  Gour(i:aud  were  at  open  enmity,  as  was 
olten  avowed  by  Uxe  latter.  Bertrand  and  Mon- 
tMon  had  their  separate  establishments,  and 
were  living  comfortably  with  their  families, 
while  Gourgaud  remained  in  solitude.  I  used 
frequently  tn  call  and  chat  with  him,  when  he 
would  often  lament  his  hard  fate  and  sigh  for  La 
belle  Franee,  fbr  Paris  and  lee  Bonlevafda." 

At  length,  maladie  depay  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  determined  to  leave  Longwood. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  sent  for  me,  and  having 
mentioned  General  Gourgaud's  wish,  asked 
whether  it  would  be  agreeable  for  me  to  reside 
with  him  until  nn  opportunity  should  offer  for 
his  quitting  St  Helena.  '  I  propose  this  to  you,' 
added  the  Governor  '  from  thinking  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  acceptable  to  General 
Gourgaud,  and  in  consequence  of  his  conduct 
having  been  quite  unexceptionable  so  far  as  our 
regulations  hav^e  affected  liim  ;  I,  therefore,  shall 
be  glad  to  please  him  in  this  matter.'  Accord- 
ing^, General  Gourcnud  and  myself  were  in- 
stalled in  a  comfortable  house,  in  which  servants 
and  a  table  were  provided  Ibr  na  at  the  expeoae 
of  Government.  We  lived  near  the  residences 
of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  Commissioners, 
whom  we  occasionally^  visited,  and  nothing 
rotild  exceed  the  attention  and  hospitality  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  to  General  Gourgaud.  If  tlie 
lattorbeitUlaliva^lfeel  eertainhamnrtialaiB 


a  pleasing  reeoOeetion  of  die  tnatment  lie  thea 

met  with. 

"In  justice  to  that  excellent  and  grossly-ma- 
ligned mdividual,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  I  shall  now 
relate  a  cireamstanee  which  1  am  snre  General 

Gnur<:;aiiil  will  be  ready  to  confirm.  When  the 
latter  removed  from  Longwood,  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  Qovemor'a  reeidenee,  where  I  took 
an  opportunity  to  leave  him  and  Sir  Hudson 
tite-a-tete.  Immediately  on  our  riding  irom 
Plantation  House  together,  the  General  broke 
out  into  strong  excbmatioos  of  surprise  that 
Sir  Hudson  should  simply  have  received  his  visit 
as  the  rail  of  one  irfutleman  upon  anoth- 
er, without  even  alluding  to  Longwood  during 
their  oonversatioo.  '  1  expected,'  added  he, 
•  that  the  Governor  would  have  seized  witli  avid- 
ity 80  favorable  an  occasion  as  my  excited  state 
offered,  to  gather  from  me  some  information 
about  the  goings  on  at  Longwood.  Je  ne  re* 
viens  pas  de  mon  £tonnement ;  non,  je  n*en  ro- 
viens  pas.'  Tliese  expressions  of  surprise  he 
repeated  over  and  over  again  during  our  short 
ride. 

"  I  may  add,  that  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
remarking  the  really  chivalrous  aelicacy  of  Sir 
Hudson  in  reference  to  General  Gourgaud. 

"  Although  the  Emperor  and  the  General  did 
not  part  the  best  friends,  yet,  as  it  was  known  at 
Longwood  that  the  latter  wils  unprov  iiU  d  ^vith 
funds,  a  considerable  sum  was  oUcred  to  him  by 
Napoleon,  and  even  pressed  on  his  acceptance 
when  leaving  Lonrrwond.  which  he  declined  to 
receive.  But  al  tcrwards,  when  about  to  embark 
for  England,  the  poor  General  expericneed  the 
usual  inconveniences  of  a  penniless  position,  and 
sent  me  to  Longwood  to  ask  General  Bertrand 
for  a  loan  of  two  or  ilircc  hundred  pounds. 
The  General,  however,  declined  his  request,  ob- 
servlnf  that  the  Emperor  had  offered  htm  a 
much  larryer  pum.  the  refusal  of  which  was  mogt 
disrespectf  ul :  but  added,  that  even  tlicu,  if  Gen- 
eral Grourgaud  would  accept  the  Bmperor's  gill, 
he  would  also  lend  him  the  sum  he  asked.  Ber- 
trand's  words  were,  'Q,u'il  ne  me  mettc  pas 
dans  la  position  de  nianquer  al'Empcreur.' 

"  Gouraaud  was  a  good  deal  distressed  by  the 
raAnal  ofBertrand,  which  was  quite  unexpected, 
but  still  declined  placing  himself  under  a  pecun- 
iary obliffation  to  Napoleon,  and  would  have 
sailed  to  England  withflOt  a  ahilUng  but  for  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  who,  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
above  circumsianres,  sent  him  by  me  an  order 
for  one  hundred  pounds  on  his  banker  in  London, 
which  sum,  I  need  icarcely  say,  was  repaid  as 
•ooQ  as  General  Gourgaud  obtained  tm  eom- 
mand  of  his  own  resources." 

1  must  not  forego  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
me  of  statin QTi— and  I  believe  that  I  am  correet- 
Iv  informed  in  tlie  matter, — that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  uniformly  treated  Bonaparte  with  all  the 
deference  and  attention  in  his  power;  and  that 
he  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
his  Government  with  every  possible  deUeai^. 
For  instance,  he  was  directed  to  style  the  cap- 
tive. Gewral  Bonaparte  ;  but  he  yielded  to  the 
wisnes  and  fedingB  of  the  ex-Emperor  so  far  as 
to  term  him  Napolf-rm  Bonaparte  in  his  official 
communications  ;  steadily  refusing,  however,  to 
call  him  NapUnn  awm^  aa  ma  Ufealfy 
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»t^^ssed  by  General  Bertrand, — of  course  under 
Bonaparte's  direction.  Again.  Sir  Hudson 
never  KUt  in  the  presence  of  IS'upuli'on  lioim- 
parte  without  beinff  requested  to  do  so.  Hia 
eonvenatioiw  wtmBonaparte  were  all  in  Ital- 
inn  ;  and  iti  l^^ll^^i•^-^in^■  liitn  he  invariably  used 
tiie  third  person  singular,  J^ij  u'tuch  is  a  polite 
mnile  of  eipreasioD,  and  may  be  employed  in 
that  lainffuage  to  persona  of  any  rank. 

Sir  Iludbon  Lowe  had  altojrelhcr  but  four  in- 
terviews with  Bona])arto.  ami  on  two  of  those  oc- 
casions Napoleon's  language  and  manner  were 
notonly  very  violent,  but  also  personally  insnlt- 
incT  to  Sir  Hudson  ;  who.  however,  regarded  hie 
yiolence  as  ihe  roarinyjft  of  an  encased  tiger,  and 
calmly  eufibrcd  hia  fury  to  exhale  withmM  retort. 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolni  was  present 
duriiiyr  the  last,  and  I  heard  him  say  that  Bona- 

£ arte  wholly  forgot  the  respect  which  he  owt'il  to 
imseir,  08  well  as  what  was  duo  towards  a  Btiit^i  fess  upon      Itlelena  occurrences  i  and  histon- 
ieh  officer  and  a  gentleman ;  while  the  Goverridf't  |  ana— Tike  all  animals — If  they  cannot  obtain 


[Mat, 

only  oftlic  malice  and  vindictiveness  wliich  ac- 
tuated him,  but  aleo  ot'his  injTcnious  mendacity. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  remarked— in  refer- 
ence to  libels  against  himself,  which  he  was 
urged,  while  at  8L  Helena,  to  answer—**  Where 
are  now  the  liliclti  afrainnt  Ca-.sar?  soonrr  or 
later  all  calumny  must  dir.  '  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
lilwwisc  insisted  that  truth  would  eventually 
prevail.  But  he  did  not  consider  the  force  with 
which  calumnies  are  propelled  by  parly  ami  po- 
litical spirit,  nor  how  poworful  is  prejudice  when 
once  deeply  rooted.  The  calumnies  against 
him  wilt  assuredly  die ;  but  the  present  genera< 
lion  must  first  pass  away. 

Had  Sir  Hudson  laid  a  full  statement  of  his 
conduct  before  the  world,  he  would  thereby  hav* 
changed  the  tone  of  historian-i  in  refi-rrurc  to  it. 
Writers  of  general  history,  as  well  as  Bona- 
parte's biographers,  necci-sarily  dwell  more  or 


conduct  wa.=!  perfect  throu^fhouL*  Now  tlii^  ! 
heard  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  mention  at  his 
own  hospitable  board ;  and  I  think  on  the  »ame 
day  that  the  occurrence  took  place.  I  was  the 
only  military  man  present,  but  many  naval  offi- 
cers must  soli  beauve  who  can  oorroboiratia  my 
statement 

I  have  not  a  douht  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's 

f)apers  will  l>n  found  to  contain  nearly  verbatim, 
lis  conversations  wiih  Bonaparte  ;  and  very  cu- 
rious ones  we  shall  find  tnem  to  have  Seen. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  deep  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  publish  a  full  account  of  his 
Governorshin.  iiniin  iliatcly  on  iiis  return  from 
the  island,  i  am  well  uwore  that  he  felt  very 

Sreat  delicacy  abont  pnbliriiing  certain  olRcial 
ocumerit.s  without  the  sanction  of  Government, 
as  he  entertained  peculiarlv  strict  notions  in  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  a  public  servant ;  still,  as 
his  character  had  been  assailed  by  v^teroatic 
calumnies,  put  forih  under  the  mostartlul  forms ; 
and,  as  ihr  suhi<"ct  of  Napoleon's  treatment  in 
captivity  was  of  universal  wterest,  I  think  that, 
not  only  in  justice  to  hfa  own  repalation,  but 
^o  f  r  tijc  credit  of  our  countrj',  he  ought  to 
have  ^ipoken  out  1  am,  however,  very  far  from 
considering  ttiat  the  libels  themselves  were  wor- 
thy of  a  direct  reply  from  himself.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe's  conduct,  throinjhout  the  whole  of  his 
government,  had  recei\ tlic  most  unqualified 
approval  both  of  his  Sovereign  and  the  British 
MiniBtry ;  and  fbr  a  man  of  hn  etation  and  ehar- 
acter  to  doFcend  into  the  arena  of  controversy, 
and  combat  such  antagonists  as  were  his  assail- 
ants^ would  have  bi-en, — and  Sir  Hudson  felt  it 
ao,-^improper  and  undignified.  The  Quarterly 
Review,  however,  espoused  the  cause  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lni,vi\— and  of  truth:  and,  i-i  ;i  very 
able  article  which  appeared  in  October,  1822. 
oomplctely  destrovea  the  credit  of  the  principal 
likMAler,  by  furnishing  documentary  proof,  not 

*  I  Bin  not  sure  of  the  fact,  but  think^  it  wos  n(\er 
thissceno,  that  Napoleon  cxpretsoif  his  iliiappoint- 
inciit  at  his  nlTrcli  il  piishinn  ii.ivin^  fiitod  to  provoke 
the  ire  of  the  Go%crnor.  "Could  I  ljut  hare  inadf 
tbstman  bang  the  door  aUsr  hioii"  vvat  his  ohsrrva- 
lioB.  Uis  obisot,  of  coarse,  was  to  make  Sir  Hud- 
son eomaidt  binself  in  the  pteHnce  of  8ir  Pliitsney 
Maleolm. 


ij;  l  td  wliolesome  food,  are  comprlli  ,!  in  p'lt  up' 
with  the  best  they  are  able  to  procure.  Possi- 
bly Sir  Hudson  Lowe  did  not  foresee  precisely 
what  would  be  the  full  etfect  of  his  Irrnturing 
up  truth  for  posterity  ;  but  I  Kuspcct  tliat  each 
successive  historian  rather  unpleaFantly  re- 
minded him  of  what  I  always  considered  to  be 
his  great  mistake,  and  that  others  of  hia  friends 
think  as  I  do,  I  have  reason  to  know. 

injustice  to  Bonaparte,  I  must  here  mention, 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  felt  compunction  for  the 
wrongs  which  his  line  of  policy  had  done  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  ;  and  il  was  his  dyniii  command 
to  Count  Bertrand,  who  had  been  the  principal 
medium,  through  his  public  letters,  and  the  sup- 
port he  i^ve  to  Mr.  O^Menra's  insidious  prac- 
tices, of  carryin!^  forward  his  master's  unworthy 
plans,  that  he  should  omit  no  means  to  becoma 
reconciled  to  the  Governor.  Count  Bertrand 
accordingly  made  overtxircs  to  him  with  this 
view,  whicn  were  met  by  the  gencrofiiiy  and 
eood  feeling  whieh  atall times  emracterizedSir 
Hudson  Lowe. 

I  nrast  not  attempt  to  draw  this  paper  to  a 
greater  length  ;  havincr  given  a  kind  of  I'-enernl 
testimony  in  favor  of  a  revereii  tViend  s  tn'mory, 
I  shall refhiin ftom  seeking  to  vindicate  it  hy  en- 
tering more  into  particulars.  Besides,  as  I  have 
on  various  occtisions  been  admitted  to  a  partial 
knowledge  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  correspond- 
ence, and  likewise  gleaned,  in  conversation^ 
what  were  hie  sentiments  and  fiielin^rs  upon 
many  points  relating  to  In^  St.  Helena  (Govern- 
ment, i  think  it  would  be  improper  in  me  to  an- 
ticipate the  labora  of  his  future  uographar. 


Volcanoes;  Sa.ndwicii  Isianos — On  liic  lOlh 
of  January  la<<t  a  great  volcanic  er<miion  took  plflce 
Dssr  the  summit  of  s  tnodntain  called  Manna  Los, 
at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet  shove  the  sen,  snil  has 

sin'-r^  pmirt'd  duI  floodn  of  burning  lava  in  terrific 
;il)iindfinfe.  A  similar  plienomenon  orciirrcd  in 
another  part  otthi  i-ilnul,  iKnir  the  ini-^siiinary  sta- 
tion Hillo,  in  l6-i0.  'Die  Chimneys  uf  this  quarter 
of  tlie  Earth  seem  to  be  establisbsd  in  end  tboaC 
the  fisadwioh  gmap.  Lit.  Ges. 
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ANDREW  MARTELL. 

From  the  Edinbargh  Kcviow. 

Tkf  TAfe  of  AnrlrciP  i}farrrll,  the  crhbrated 
Patriot ;  with  Extracts  and  Selections 
/m  Us  Pnu  and  Foetieal  Works.  By 
JoBN  Dots.    ISma   London :  1833. 

Andrew  Marvkll  was  a  nitive  of  King- 
ston-upon-HuU,  where  he  was  bora  Nov.  lo, 
1629.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was 
iMTsier  of  the  grammar  school,  and  lecturer 
of  Trinity  Church  in  that  town.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  Fuller  and  Echard  as  '  facetious,' 
so  that  his  son's  wit,  it  would  appear,  wasbe- 
redit  irv.  He  is  also  said  td  h  ive  displayed 
considerable  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  j  and 
eren  to  have  excdied  in  that  kind  m  oratory 


hich  would  seem  at  first  sight  least  allied  to  The  day  after  the  ceremony,  the  yoang  lady 


a  mirthful  temperament — we  mean  the  pa- 
thetic. The  conjunction,  however,  of  wit  and 
sensibility,  has  been  (bond  in  a  ftr  greater 

niiiiif)fr  of  instances  than  would  at  first  si^jht 
be  imagined,  as  we  might  easily  provA  by  ex- 
amples, if  this  were  the  place  forjit:  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  give  the  roHomah  of 
the  fact.  Both,  at  all  events,  are  amongst  the 
most  general,  though  far  from  universal  ac- 
eompaniments  of  genius.— The  diligence  of 
Mr.  .Mar veil's  pulpii  preparations  Iins  ln'on 
celebrated  by  Fuller  in  his  '  Worthies'  with 
characteristic  quaintness.  '  He  was  a  most 
excellent  preacher,'  says  he,  '  who  never 
broached  what  he  had  new  brewed,  but  preach- 
ed what  he  had  pre-studied  some  competent 
time  before,  insomuch  that  he  was  wont  to  say, 
that  he  would  cross  the  connnon  proverb, 
which  called  Saturday  the  working  day  and 
Monday  the  holyday  of  preachers.'  The  les- 
sons of  the  pulpit  he  enforced  by  the  persua- 
sive eloquence  of  a  devnted  life.  Darintr  the 
pestilential  epidemic  of  we  arc  told  that 
he  distinguished  himself  by  an  intrepid  dis> 
charge  of  his  pastoral  functions. 

Having  given  early  indications  of  superior 
talents,  young  Andrew  was  sent,  when  not 
quite  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  partly  or  wholly 
maintained  by  an  exhibition  from  his  native 
town.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when, 
like  Chillingworth,  he  was  ensnared  by  the 
proselyting  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  sub- 
tilty  equal  to  their  zeal,  commissioned  their 
embsaries  specially  to  aim  at  the  conversion 
of  such  of  the  university  youths  as  gave  indi- 
cations of  sisnal  ability.  It  appears  that  he 
was  inreigled  from  college  to  London.  Hav- 
ing been  tracked  thither  l)y  his  father,  he  was 
discovered  after  some  months  in  a  booksell- 
er's shop,  and  restored  to  the  university. 
During  the  two  aoooeeding  yean  be  puisned 


his  studies  with  diligence.  Abont  this  period 
he  lost  his  father  under  circnmstances  peen- 

liary  affecting. 
The  death  of  this  good  man  forms  one  of 

these  little  domestic  tragediea^^-oot  infre- 
quent in  real  life — to  which  imagination  it- 
self can  scarcely  add  one  touching  incident, 
and  which  are  as  affecting  as  any  that  fiction 
can  furnish.  It  appears  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Humber  lived  a  ladv  (an  intimate  friend 
of  Marvell's  father)  who  had  an  only  and  love- 
ly daughter,  endearedHo  all  who  knew  her,  and 
so  much  the  idol  of  her  mother  that  she  could 
scarcely  bear  her  to  be  out  of  her  sight.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  she  yielded  to  the  im- 
portnnity  of  Mr.  Marvell,  and  suffered  her 
daughter  to  cross  the  water  to  Hull,  to  be 
present  at  the  baptism  of  one  of  bia  ehildren. 


was  to  return.  The  weather  was  tempestu- 
ous, and  on  reaching  the  river's  side,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Marvell,  the  boatmen  endeav- 
ored to  dis.snade  her  from  croshiri!:  Rut, 
afraid  of  alarming  her  mother  by  prolonging 
her  absence,  she  persisted.  Mr.  Marvell 
added  his  importunities  to  the  arguments  of 
the  boatmen,  but  in  vain.  Finding  her  in- 
flexible, he  told  her  that  as  she  had  incurred 
this  peril  to  oblige  him,  he  felt  himself '  bound 
in  honor  and  conscience  *  not  to  desert  her  ; 
and,  having  prevailed  on  some  boatmen  to 
hazard  the  passage,  they  embarked  together. 
As  they  w«re  patting  off,  he  flung  his  gold- 
headed  cane  on  shore,  and  told  the  spectators 
that,  in  case  he  should  never  return,  it  was 
to  be  given  his.  son,  with  the  injunction  *to 
remetnhor  his  father.'  The  boat  was  upset, 
and  both  were  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  had  a  little  recover- 
ed the  shock,  she  sent  for  the  young  orphan, 
intitnaled  her  intention  to  provide  for  bis  edu- 
cation, and  at  her  death  leil  him  all  she  pos- 
sessed. 

One  of  his  biographers  informs  us  that 
young  Marvell  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
the  year  lt33ri,  and  wa.s  admitted  to  a  scholar- 
ship.* If  so,  he  did  not  retain  it  very  long. 
Though  in  no  further  danger  from  the  Jesuits, 
he  seems  to  have  been  beset  by  more  formida- 
ble enemies  in  his  own  bosom.  Either  from 
too  early  becoming  his  own  master,  or  from 
being  betrayed  into  follies  to  which  his  lively 
temperament  and  social  qualities  readily  ex- 
posed him,  he  became  negligent  in  his  studies; 
and  having  absented  himself  from  certain 
'  exercises,'  and  otherwise  been  guiltjr  of  sun- 
dry unacademio  irr^larities,  he,  with  fonr 
others,  was  adjudged  by  the  masters  and 


Cooke,  in  the  Iif«  prefixed  to  Manrell'e  poeme. 
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seniors  unworthy  of  '  receiving  any  further 
beaeiit  from  the  college/  unless  they  showed 
jntt  cause  to  the  contrary  within  three  months. 
The  required  vindication  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  found,  or  at  all  events  was  never 
offered.  The  record  of  this  transaction  bears 
date  September  21,  1(541. 

Soon  after  this,  probably  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1642,  Marvell  seems  to  have  set  out 
on  his  travels,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he 
visited  a  great  pnrt  of  Europe.  At  Rome  he 
stayed  a  considerable  time,  where  Milton  was 
then  residing,  and  where,  in  all  probability, 
their  lifelong  friendship  commenced.  With 
an  intrepidity,  characteristic  of  both,  it  is 
said  they  openly  argued  against  the  suoersti- 
tions  of  Rome  withm  the  precincts  of  tne  Ya* 

tlcan.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Mrirvell  made 
the  hrst  essay  of  his  satirical  powers  in  a  lam- 
poon on  Richard  Flecknoe.  It  is  now  re- 
membered only  as  having  suggested  the  terri- 
ble satire  of  Dryden  on  the  laureate  Sha<)- 
well.  At  Paris  he  made  another  attempt  at 
•aUre  in  Latin,  of  about  the  same  order  of 
merit.  The  subject  of  it  was  an  Abbe  named 
Lancelot  Joseph  de  Maniban,  who  professed 
to  interpret  the  characters  and  prognosticate 
the  fortunes  of  .<itranger8  bj  an  inspection  of 
their  handwriting. 

ARer  this  we  have  no  trace  whatever  of 
Marreil  for  some  years ;  and  his  biographers 
have,  as  usual,  endeavored  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency by  conjecture — someof  thera  so  idly, 
that  ihey  have  made  him  secretary  to  an  em- 
bassy which  had  then  no  existence. 

Mr.  Dove*  says,  that  this  lack  of  informa- 
tion respecting  Marvell  extends  over  eleven 
years — not  quite,  howerer,  even  on  his  own 
showing ;  for  the  very  next  record  he  supplies, 
telis  us  at  least  how  the  first  four  years  of 

•  Wc  gladly  admit  that  Mr.  Dove's  little  vnlume 
is  a  tolerably  full  and  atxuratn  compilation  uf  wliat 
ii  known  to  us  of  Andrew  Mnrvoll'i  history,  and 
eonlaiot  Mm*  pleasant  extracts  from  his  writings. 
But  we  maat  express  our  regret  that  he  has  been,  in 
a  trifling  degree,  misled,  by  adhering  too  literally  to 
the  etymology  of  tho  word  •  compilation.'  Jl  is  true 
that  '  cornpilntinii  '  cuinea  from  compilatio,  and 
equally  true  lliat  compilatio  means  '  pillage  ;'  but  it 
does  not  fullow  tliat  '  compilattoa  '  in  to  be  literally 
*  piUace.'  A  eonsiderablo  number  of  bis  aentenees, 
•ometimee  whole  paragraphs,  are  traasftrred  fi-ora 
Mr.  D'lsraeli's  Miscellanies,  uid  Tr  im  two  articles 
^  oa  Andrew  Marvell  which  appeared  in  the  liftro- 
sptifiict  Remeto  »ome  twenty  years  ago,  without  al- 
leratioa  and  without  aay  sort  of  acknowledgment 
Ibdthey  been  printed  Detween  inverted  commas, 
and  the  F  nin  <  s  ijiprified,  wo  should  have  called  it 
'compilation  hut  no  '  pillage  ' — as  it  is,  we  must 
call  it  pillage,  and  not  compilation.  Mr.  Dove  in  iv, 
it  is  true,  have  been  the  author  of  the  articles  in 
question.  If  so,  thera  was  no  eoneeiTable  reason 
why  ho  should  not  have  ownad  theni,  and  wa  can 
only  regret  that  he  baa  aanblsd  ta  do  it.  If  aot, 
wa  aannot  justify  tha  oii  ha  has  nada  of  thaai. 


this  period  was  spent,  and  a  considerable 
though  indeterminate  portion  at  the  close  of 
it.  The  record  referred  to  is  a  recommenda- 
tory letter  of  Milton  to  Bradshaw,  dated  Feb. 
21,  1652.  It  appears  that  Marveli  was  then 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
assistant  Latin  Secretary.  In  this  letter,  after 
describinjT  Marvell  as  a  man  of 'singular  de- 
sert,' both  from  '  report '  and  personal  '  con- 
verse,' he  proceeds  to  s^— '  He  hath  spent 
four  yr;ir.s  abroad,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  to  very  good  purpose,  as  I  believe, 
and  the  gaining  of  those  four  languages ;  be- 
sides, he  is  a  scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  and  no  doubt  of  an  ap- 
proved conversation ;  J'or  he  comes  now  lately 
out  of  the  kmue  oftht  Lard  Fairfax,  vthere 
he  teas  entrusted  to  give  some  {nffruflion.<;  in 
the  languages  to  the  lady,  his  daughter.' 
Milton  concludes  the  letter  with  a  sentence 
which  fully  discloses  the  very  high  estimation 
he  bad  formed  of  Marvell'?  abilities — '  This, 
my  lord,  I  write  sincerely,  without  any  other 
end  thn  to  perform  my  duty  to  the  public  in 
helping  them  to  an  humble  servant  ;  laying 
aside  those  jealousies  and  that  emulation 
which  mine  own  condition  might  suggest  to 
me  by  bringing  in  suck  a  coadjutor.' 

In  the  following  year,  Ift'ill,  Marvell  was 
appointed  tutor  to  Cromwell's  nephew,  Mr. 
Dtttton.  Shortly  after  receiving  his  charge, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Protector,  from 
wbich  we  extract  one  or  two  sentences  char- 
acteristic of  his  caution,  good  sense,  and 
conscientiousness.  '  I  have  taken  care,'  says 
he,  'to  examine  him  [his  pupil]  several  titues 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ozenbridge,  as  those 
who  weigh  and  tell  over  money  before  some 
witness  ere  they  take  charge  of  it;  for  I 
thought  there  might  be  possibly  some  light- 
ness in  the  coin,  or  error  in  the  telling,  which 
hereafter  I  should  be  bound  to  make  good.* 

 '  Ho  is  of  a  gentle  and  waxen 

disposition ;  and  God  be  praised,  I  cannot 
say  he  hath  brought  with  him  any  evil  im- 
pression, and  I  shall  hope  to  set  nothing  into 
his  spirit  but  what  may  be  of  a  good  sculp- 
ture. He  hath  in  liitn  two  thin'js  that  make 
youth  most  easy  to  be  managed — mode.'^Ty, 
which  is  the  bridle  to  vice — and  emnhitu  ii, 
which  is  the  spur  to  virtue.  .  .  .  Above 
all,  I  shall  labor  to  make  him  sensible  of  his 
duty  to  God ;  for  then  we  begin  to  serve 
faithfully  when  we  consider  He  is  our  mas- 
ter.' 

On  the  publication  of  Milton's  second 

'  Defence,'  Marvell  was  commissioned  to 
present  it  to  the  Protector.  After  doing  so, 
he  addressed  a  letter  of  compliment  to  Mil- 
ton, the  terms  of  which  evince  the  strong 
admiration  with  which  his  illastrious  friend 
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had  inspired  him.    His  culorry  of  thn  'Dr-'nnt  too  Intc.'*    In  one  letter  we  find  him 


fence '  is  as  emphatic  as  that  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  in  the  well  known  tecommendatory 

lines  prefixed  to  most  editions  of  that  poem. 

In  1657,  Mnrvell  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  assistant  Latin  Secretary  with  Milton. 
Cromwell  died  in  the  following  year  ;  and 
from  this  period  till  tlie  Parliament  of  1660, 
we  have  no  further  account  of  him.  We  hare 
seen  it  stated  that  be  became  member  for 
Hull  in  1658.  Bat  this  is  not  true,  and  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  statement  in  bis  epi- 
t^>h,  where  it  is  said  that  he  ii<id  occupied 
that  pott  nearly  twenty  years.  Had  he  heen 
first  elected  in  1658,  he  would  have  been 
memi>er  somewhat  more  than  that  period. 

During  his  lonz  parliamentary  career, 
Marvell  maintained  a  close  correspondence 
with  his  constituents — regularly  sending  to 
them,  almost  every  post  night  during  the 
mttings  of  Parliament,  an  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. These  letters  were  first  made  pub- 
lic by  Captain  Thompson,  and  occupy  about 
feorlnriidred  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Mar  veil's  works.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  great  plainness,  and  with  a  business- 
like brevity,  which  must  have  satisfied,  we 
flhoald  think,  even  the  most  laconic  of  his 
merchant  constituents.  They  are  chiefly 
▼alaable  now,  as  affording  proofs  of  the 
ability  and  fidelity  with  wmcn  their  author 
discharged  hb  public  duties ;  and  as  throw- 
ing light  on  some  curious  points  of  parlia- 
mentary usage  and  history.  Some  few  sen- 
tences, interesting  on  these  accounts,  may  be 
worth  extrartin^T.  Of  his  diligence,  the  co- 
piousness and  punctuality  of  the  correspond- 
eaee  itself  are  themselves  the  best  proofs ; 
bat  many  of  the  letters  incidentally  disclose 


saying — '  I  am  something  bound  up,  that  I 
cannot  write  abont  your  public  of  airs  ;  bat 
I  assure  you  they  break  my  sleep.'i 

Of  his  minute  attention  to  a)!  tlieir  local 
interests,  and  hjs  watcliful  care  over  them, 
these  letters  affi>rd  ample  proof ;  and  in  this 
respect  are  well  worthy  of  the  study  of  honor- 
able members  of  the  present  day.  He  usu- 
ally commences  each  session  of  Parliament 
by  requesting  his  constituents  to  consider, 
whether  there  were  any  local  affairs  in  which 
they  might  more  particularly  require  his  aid, 
and  to  give  him  timely  notice  of  them.  His 
prudence  is  equally  conspicuous  in  his  absti- 
nence from  any  daneerous  comments  on  pub- 
lie  affiura ;  he  nsaally  contents  himself  with 
detailing  bare  facts.  This  caution  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  at  a  period  when  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Post-office  made  no  scruple  of 
breaking  the  seal  of  private  correspondence, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  for 
the  Government.  On  one  occasion  this  seems 
to  have  been  done  in  bis  own  case,  as  he 
tells  his  constituents  that  a  letter  of  his  had 
been  shown  about  town.  They  vehemently 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  any  breach  of 
trust,  in  a  very  complimentary  reply.  In 
acknowledging  this  letter,  he  says — '  I  am 
very  well  satisfied,  gentlemen,  by  your  letter, 
that  it  was  none  of  you ;  but  ft  seems,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  some  sentinel  set  both  upon 
you  and  upon  me,  and  lo  know  it  therefore  is 
a  sufficient  caution :  the  best  of  it  is,  that 
none  of  as,  I  believe,  eKber  do  say  or  write 

any  thintr,  but  what  we  care  not  thoogh  it 
be  made  public,  although  we  do  not  desire 
it.' I  He,  notwithstanding,  repeatedly  cau- 
tions them  not  to  let  his  letters  be  seen  by 


others  not  less  significant.    The  following  any  but  themselves.    In  this  respect,  there 


evidence  of  it,  few  members  now-a-days 
wonld  be  disposed  to  give,  and  no  constita- 

ency,  we  should  imagine,  would  be  unrea- 
sonable enough  to  expect : — '  Sir,  I  must 
beg  your  excuse  for  paper,  pens,  writing,  and 
every  thing;  for  really  I  have  by  ill  chance 
neither  eat  nor  drank  from  yesterday  at  noon 
till  SIX  o'clock  lo-night,  that  the  House  rose.'* 
And  again-— '  Really  the  basiness  of  the 
House  hath  hccti  of  late  so  earnest  daily,  and 
so  long,  that  I  have  not  had  the  time  and 
scarce  vigor  lefl  me,  by  night,  to  write  to 
you ;  and  to-day,  because  I  would  not  omit 
any  longer,  I  lose  my  dinner  to  make  sure  of 
this  letter.'!  On  another  occasion  he  says 
'  'Tis  nine  at  night,  and  we  are  but  just 
now  risen  ;  and  I  write  these  few  words  in 
the  Postrhottse,  for  sureness  that  my  letter  be 


llsrvsiril«l(«f9,p.308.       t  llMLp.88. 


is  a  striking  yet  perfectly  natural  contrast 
between  the  caations  statements  of  facts  in 

public  correspondence,  and  the  lively 


ins 


comments  upon  them  in  his  private  letters ; 
in  which  his  indignant  patriotism  expresses 
itself  with  characteristic  severity  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  court.  Thus  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Persia,  we  find  the  following 
memorable  passage — *  Now,  after  my  nsaal 
method,  lefului;  to  others  what  relates  to 
business,  I  address  myself,  which  is  all  that 
I  am  good  for,  to  be  your  gazetteer.  The 
King  having,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  pre- 
parations of  his  neighbors,  demanded  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  his  navy, 
(though,  in  condasion,  he  hath  not  set  oat 
any,)  and  that  the  Parliament  should  pay  his 
debts,  (which  the  ministers  would  never  par- 
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ticularize  to  the  House  of  Commons,)  our 
Honae  gave  several  bills.  Tou  see  how  far 
things  were  stretched,  though  beyond  reason, 
there  being  no  satisfaction  how  those  debts 
were  contracted,  and  all  men  fisreseeing  that 
what  was  given  would  not  bo  applied  to  dis- 
charge tlie  doiit';,  which  I  hear  arc  at  this 
day  risen  to  tour  utillionsj  but  diverted  as 
fiMrmerly.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  constant  courtiers  increased  by 
the  apostate  patriots,  who  were  bought  oti 
for  that  tarn — some  at  six,  others  ten,  one 
at  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  aKmey,  besides 
what  offices,  lands,  and  reversions  to  others, 
that  it  is  a  mercy  tluy  gave  not  mcay  the 
wMt  hmd and Uberijf  of  England'* 

In  the  same  letter  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
shouielessness  with  which  the  Parliament 
emulated  the  profligacy  of  the  court— prosti- 
tuting its  own  and  the  nation's  Jionor  as 
vilely  as  the  royal  mistresses  it  enriched  had 
prostituted  theirs: — They  have  signed  and 
sealed  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  more  to 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  has  likewise 
near  ten  thousand  pounds  a-^ear  out  of  the 
new  farm  of  the  eountrj  excise  \Sf  beer  and 
•le,  five  thousand  pounds  a-year  out  of  the 
Poft-ofHce,  and  they  say,  the  reversion  of  all 
the  King's  leases,  the  reversion  of  ail  places 
in  the  Custom-house,  the  green  wax,  and  fai- 
dced  what  not?    All  promotions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizance.'t 
On  the  King's  unnrelcome  visits  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  he  says — '  Being  sat,  he  told  them 
it  was  a  privilege  he  claimed  from  his  ances- 
tors to  be  present  at  their  deliberations.  Thai 
therefore  they  should  not,  for  his  coming, 
interrupt  their  debates,  but  proceed,  and  be 
covered.    They  did  so.    It  is  true  that  this 
has  been  done  long  ago ;  but  it  is  now  so 
old  that  it  is  new,  and  so  disused  that  at  any 
other  but  so  bewitched  a  time  as  this,  it  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  au  high  usurpation 
and  breach  tsi  privilege.   He  indeed  sat  still, 
for  the  most  part,  and  interposed  very  little, 

sometimes  a  word  or  two  After 

three  or  four  days  continuance,  the  lords  were 
very  well  used  to  the  King's  presence,  and 
sent  the  Lord  Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain 
to  him  (to  know)  when  they  might  wait,  as 
a  House  on  him,  to  render  their  humble 
thanks  for  the  honor  he  did  thorn  !  The 
hour  was  appointed  them,  and  they  thanked 
hmi,  and  he  took  it  well.  So  this  matter,  of 
such  importance  on  all  great  occasions,  seems 
riveted  to  them  and  ua,  for  tlie  future,  and  to 

all  posterity  The  Kine  has 

ever  since  continued  hissMsioo  auMrngthem, 
and  soys  it  U  hdUr  ihan  going  to  a^Ssy.'t 
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Marvell's  stainless  probity  and  honor  every 
where  appear,  and  in  no  case  more  amiably 
than  in  tlic  unhappy  misunderstanding  with 
his  colleague,  or  '  his  partner '  as  he  calls 
him.  Colonel  Gilby,  in  1661,  and  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  some  dectioneer- 
ing  proceedings.    With  ^uvh  unrivalled  tal- 
ents for  ridicule  as  Marvel!  possessed,  one 
might  not  unnaturally  have  expected  that  this 
di-pute  would  have  furni.-hod  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  some  ebullition  of  witty  malice. 
But  his  magnanimity  was  fai  superior  to 
suchmean  retaliation.    lie  is  eager  to  do  his 
opponent  the  amplest  justice,  and  to  put  the 
fairest  construction  on  his  conduct.    He  is  * 
fearful  only  lest  their  private  quarrel  should 
be  of  the  slightest  detriment  to  the  public 
service.    lie  says — ^'The  bonds  of  civility 
betwixt  Colonel  Gilby  and  myself  being  un- 
happily snapped  in  pieces,  and  in  such  man- 
ner that  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  ever 
to  knit  them  again :  the  only  trouble  that  I 
have  is,  lest  by  our  mis-inlelligenee  your 
business  should  receive  any  disadvantage.  . 
.    .    .   .    Truly,  I  lielieve,  that  as  to  your 
public  trust  and  the  discharge  thereof,  we  do 
each  of  us  still  retain  the  same  principles 
upon  which  wo  first  undertook  it ;  and  that, 
though  perhaps  we  may  sometimes  dilfcr  in 
our  advice  concerning  the  way  of  proceeding, 
yet  we  have  the  same  good  ends  in  the  gen- 
eral ;  and  by  this  unlucky  failing  out,  we 
shall  be  provoked  to  a  greater  emulation  of 
serving  you.'*   Yet  the  oflfence,  whatever  it 
was,  must  have  been  u  grave  one,  for  he  says 
at  the  conchisiou  of  the  same  letter — '  I  would 
not  tell  you  any  tales,  because  there  are  na- 
kednesses which  it  brcotnes  us  to  cover,  if  it 
be  possible ;  as  I  shall,  unless  I  be  obliged 
to  make  some  vindications  by  any  false  re- 
port or  jnistnterpretations.  In  the  mean  time, 
pity,  I  beseech  yon,  my  weakness;  fvr  there 
are  some  things  which  men  ought  not,  others 
that  they  eannot  patiently  suffer*^ 

Of  his  intoyrity  even  in  little  things — of 
his  desire  to  keep  his  conscience  pure  and 
his  reputation  untarnished — we  have  some 
strik  in  proofs.  On  one  occasion  he  had  been 
employed  by  his  constituriils  to  wait  on  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  then  governor  of  Hull, 
with  a  complimentary  letter,  and  to  present 
liitn  with  a  purse  containing '  six  broad  pieces' 
as  .an  honorary  fee.  He  says — '  He  liad  before 
I  came  in,  as  I  was  told,  considered  what  to 
do  with  the  gold ;  and  but  that  I  by  all  means 
prevented  the  offer,  I  had  been  in  danger  of 
being  reimbursed  with  it.'|  In  the  same 
letter  he  says — ^'I  received  the  bill  which 

*  Marvell'f  LeOtarM.  p.  S3,  34. 
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was  sent  me  on  Mr.  Neleborpe ;  but  the  sur- 
plus of  it  exceeding  much  tiie  expense  I  have 
been  at  on  this  occasion,  I  desire  jron  to  make 
use  of  it,  and  of  me,  upon  any  oHhet  oppor- 
tunity.'* 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  makes  the  ibiloww 

ing  declaration,  which  we  have  no  doubt  wr.p 
perfectly  sincere,  and,  what  is  still  more 
strange,  implicitly  believed  : — '  I  shall,  God 
willing,  maintain  the  same  incorrupt  muid 
and  cUar  conscience,  free  from  faction  or  any 
self-ends f  whichlhavCf  by  his  gract,  hitherto 
preserwi.*^ 

We  have  said  that  these  letters  are  also 
interesting  as  incidentally  illustrating  parlia- 
mentary usage.    Marvell  was  one  of  the  last 
—if  not  the  very  last—who  received  the 
wages  which  members  were  entitled  by  law 
to  demand  of  tlieir  constituents.    To  this 
subject  he  makes  some  carious  references. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  it  appears,  that 
members  had  sued  their  constituents  for 
urreitrs  of  pay  ;  while  others  bad  threatened 
to  do  so,  anleas  the  said  ooostitoents  agreed 
to  re-elect  them  at  the  next  election.    '  To- 
day,' says  be  in  a  letter  dated  March  3, 
1976-7,  '  Sir  Harbotle  Chrimstone,  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  moved  for  a  bill  to  be  brought  in, 
to  indemnify  all  counties,  cities,  and  bo- 
roughs for  the  wagis  due  to  their  members  for 
the  timt  pasif  which  was  introduced  by  him 
upon  very  lyood  reason bdth  because  of  the 
poverty  of  many  people  uut  able  to  supply  so 
long  an  arrear,  especially  new  taxes  now 
comiti£»  upon  them,  and  also  because  Sir 
John  8li!v,v,  the  Recorder  of  Colchester,  hcul 
sued  tlic  town  for  his  xoagts ;  several  other 
members  also  having,  it  seems,  threatened 
tlu'ir  boroughs  to  do  the  same,  unless  thry 
should  choose  them,  upon  anotlier  election,  to 
Parliament.'!    The  conditions  of  re-election 
are  assuredly  strangely  altered  now — it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  drive  so  thrifty  a  bargain, 
or  bribe  after  so  ingenious  a  fashion.  But 
these  *  wages,'  moderate  as  they  were — oidy 
about  two  shillinors  a-day  to  a  member  of  a 
borough,  and  to  a  county  member  four — were 
in  some  cases  alleged  to  be  so  heavy  a  tax, 
that  instances  occur  of  unpatriotic  boroughs 
begging  -to  be  disfranckisrd,  to  escape  the 
burdensome  honor  of  sending  members  to 
Parliament !    Nor  was  the  reluctance  always 
on  one  side.    At  earlier  periods  of  our  his- 
tory, we  have  accounts  of  members  who,  not- 
witltttanding  this  liberal  pay— about  that  of 
a  hedger  and  ditcher  in  these  more  luxurious 
days — found  the  inconveniences  of  member- 
ship so  great,  and  the  honor  in  their  unam- 
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bilious  estimate  so  small,  that  they  shrank 
from  representing  a  borough,  as  much  as  the 
borough  from  the  dignity  of  being  represents 
cd  ;  and  expressed  their  aversi(  ii  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  ever  primitive  Bibhop,  in 
Umes  of  hot  persecntimi,  cried  '  IMo  Epis- 
ropari.'  Nay,  tlifro  are  authentic  cases  on 
record,  in  which  the  candidates  fairly  ran 
away  from  the  proffered  dignity,  and  even 
roMsted  it  m  et  arms.  Strange  revolutions  ! 
we  are  rc:idv  to  exclain),  that  a  man  should 
now  be  wiiimg  to  spend  a  fortune  even  in 
the  imsaceessful  pnrsait  of  an  honor  which 
his  ancestors  were  reluctant  to  receive  even 
when  paid  for  it ;  and  that  constituencies 
should  resist,  as  the  last  insult  and  degrada- 
tion, that  disfranchisement  which  many  of 
them  in  ancient  times  would  have  been  but 
too  happy  to  accept  as  a  privilege! 

In  such  a  state  of  things  we  can  hardly 
wonder,  that  the  attendance  of  members  was 
not  very  prompt  and  punctual,  or  that  great 
difficulty  was  often  found  in  obtaining  a  full 
House.    Severe  penalties  were  threatened  at 
various  times  ajrainst  the  absentees.    In  one 
letter  we  are  told — '  The  House  was  called 
yesterday,  and  gave  defaulters  a  ibrtnight's 
time,  by  which,  if  they  do  not  come  up, 
they  may  expect  the  greatest  severity.'*  In 
another — '  The  House  of  Commons  was  ta- 
ken up  fur  the  most  part  yesterday  in  calling 
over  their  House,  and  Iku  e  ordered  a  letter 
to  be  drawn  up  from  the  Speaker  to  every 
place  for  which  there  is  any  defaulter,  to 
signify  the  absence  of  their  member,  and  a 
solemn  letter  is  accordingly  preparing,  to  be 
signed  by  the  Speaker.    This  is  thought  a 
sunicient  punishment  for  my  wodtH  manf 
nevertheless,  if  they  shall  not  come  up  here- 
upon, there  is  a  further  severity  reserved.'t 
More  than  once  we  find  a  proposition,  that 
these  absentees  should  be  punished  by  being 
compelled  to  pay  double  proportions  toward 
the  never-ending  subsidkes.    One  member 
proposed  that  the  mulcts  thus  extorted  from 
negligent  or  idle  ppnntor«,  should  be  exclu- 
sively employed  in  building  a  ship,  to  be 
called  The  SKmui's  Frigate — an  Ul-boding 
name,  and  ai^ioaUe  only  to  a  vessd 

^  Built  in  the  ecKpse,  and  ri|^d  with  curses  dark.' 

Though  the  law-makers  of  that  age  were 
paid  at  little  more  than  the  rate  of  a  journey- 
man tailor  of  modern  times,  their  perform- 
ances, if  estimated  by  their  value,  were  greatly 
overpaid.  When  we  see  in  HarvelPs  cor res- 
pondencc  how  the  House  was  frequently  em- 
ployed— shamefully  betraying  the  nation  with 
whose  intereststhey  were  in  trusted — taxing 

"  Marvvll's  Letters,  p.  117.      t  IM.  p.  240. 
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the  groaning  people  to  support  the  royal  prof- 
ligacy— ingeniously  contriving  the  mortelalK 
orate  and  comprehensive  methods  of  ruin, 
and  pursuing  the  wi>rst  ends  by  the  worst 
mean»~diminbhing,  by  their  abrard  enact- 
ments in  rdation  to  trade  and  commerce, 
that  very  revenue  which  was  almost  their  sole 
object  of  solicitude — addressing  the  King, 
that  he  will  be  pleued  to  abstain  from  wear- 
ing one  shred  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  to 
discountenance  the  use  of  it  in  hissu^ecta — 
bringing  in  bills  that  all  NcMic<miormiRta 
shall  pay  double  taxes,  and  that  all  persons 
shall  be  buried  in  woollens  '  for  the  next  six 
or  seven  years' — and  other  things  of  a  similar 
natare,  we  cannot  forbear  lifting  up  oar  bands 
in  astonishment  at  the  vaunted  wtsdom  of  our 
ancestors. 

Some  strange  scenes  appear  now  and  then 
to  have  occurred  in  the  Commons,  and  worthy 
rather  of  an  Arknnsns  House  of  Assembly 
than  of  a  British  Parliament.    The  following 


[May, 

tellers  for  the  ayes  chanced  to  be  very  ill 
reckonersy  so  that  tbejr  were  Ibreed  to  tell 

several  times  over  in  the  House ;  and  when 
at  last  the  tellera  for  the  ayes  would  have 
agreed  the  noee  to  be  142,  the  noes  would 
needs  say  that  thay  were  IdS;  wherenpoa 
those  for  the  ayes  would  tell  once  more,  and 
then  found  the  noes  to  be  indeed  but  .129, 
and  the  ayes  then  eoming  in  proved  to  be 
138,  whereas  if  the  noes  had  been  content 
with  the  first  error  of  the  tellers.  Sir  George 
had  been  quit  upon  that  obserTation.'* 

The  following  sounds  odd — *  Yesterday, 
upon  complaint  of  some  violent  arrests  made 
in  several  churches,  even  during  sermon 
time,  ney,  of  one  taken  oot  betwixt  the  bread 
and  the  cup  in  receivirifr  the  sacrament,  the 
House  ordered  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  for 
better  observing  the  Lord's  Day.'t 

'  To  miUam  Ramtimt  Esq.— I  think  I 
have  not  told  you  that,  on  our  bill  of  subsidy, 
the  Lord  Lucas  made  a  fervent  bold  speech 


is  an  example;  though,  as  nsaal  in  sueh  agaiii^t  oar  prodigality  in  giving,  and  the 


sqiinbblos,  the  '  Pickwickian  construction'  of 
all  offensive  words  seems  to  have  prevailed  at 
last.  '  One  day,  upon  a  dispute  of  telling 
right  upon  division,  both  parties  grew  so  hot 
that  all  order  was  lost ;  men  came  running 
up  confusedly  to  the  table,  grievously  affronted 
one  by  another ;  every  man's  band  on  his 
hilt,  quieted  though  at  List,  by  the  jjrudence 
of  the  Speaker ;  every  man  in  his  place  be- 
ing obliged  to  stand  up  and  engage  his  honor, 
not  to  resent  any  thing  titbit  day's  proceed- 
ing'* 

The  disputes  with  the  Lords  were  frequent, 
end  diffioult  of  adjastment.  The  fidlowing 

is  a  droll  complication  of  their  relations,  and 
almost  as  hopeless  as  the  '  dead-lock'  in  the 
Critic.  I  have  no  more  time  than  to  tell  you, 
that  the  Lords  having  judged  and  fined  the 
East  India  Company,  as  we  think  iHr^aUy, 
upon  the  petition  of  one  Skyner,  a  merchant, 
and  they  petitioning  us  for  redress,  we  have 
Imprisoned  him  that  petitioned  thnn,  and 
they  have  imprisoned  several  of  those  that 
petitioned  us.  .  .  .  It  is  a  business  of 
very  high  and  dangerous  consequenee.'f 

One  or  two  other  brief  extracts  from  these 
letters  seem  not  unworthy  of  insertion.  The 
following  is  a  carious  example  of  tim  odd 
accidents  on  which  the  most  important  events 
depend.  Sir  G.  Cnrteret  li;id  been  charged 
with  embezzlement  of  public  money.  '  The 
House  dividing  npon  the  question,  the  ayes 
went  out,  and  wondered  why  they  were 
kept  out  so  extramdinary  a  time ;  the  ayes 
proved  138,  end  the  noes  130 ;  and  the  reii- 
eon  of  IheloDg  etay  tbea  appetred The 

*Harv«irs  lMUr0,p.  496.      Ulrid.  p.  106 


weak  looseness  of  the  government,  the  King 
being  present ;  and  the  lord  Clare  another  to 
persuade  the  King  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
present.  But  all  thia  had  little  encourage- 
ment,  not  being  seconded.  Copies  going 
about  every  where,  one  of  them  was  brought 
into  the  Lords'  hoose,  and  Lord  Loeaa  was 
asked  whether  it  was  his.  lie  said,  part  was 
and  part  was  not.  Thereupon  they  took  ad- 
vantage, and  said  it  was  a  libel  even  against 
Lucas  himself  On  this  they  voted  it  alibel, 
and  to  he  burned  by  the  hangman,  which 
was  done ;  but  the  n>ort  was,  the  hangman 
homed  the  Lords'  order  with  it.  I  take  the 
last  quarrel  betwixt  us  and  the  Lords  to  be 
as  the  ashes  of  that  speech. 'J 

Not  seldom,  to  the  very  moderate  '  wages' 
of  a  legislator,  was  added  some  homely  ex- 
pression of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stituents. That  of  the  Hull  people  generally 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  eask  of  de, 
for  which  Marvell  repeatedly  returns  thanks* 
In  one  letter  he  says — '  We  must  first  give 
you  thanks  for  the  kind  present  you  have 
pleased  to  send  ns,  which  will  give  occasion 
to  us  to  remember  you  ofipu  ;  hut  the  quan- 
tity is  so  great  that  it  might  make  sober  men 
forgetful.'^ 

Marvell's  correspondence  extends  through 
nearly  twenty  years.  From  June  1661 ,  there 
is,  however,  a  considerable  break,  owing  to 
his  absence  for  an  unknown  period — ^probe> 
bly  about  two  yonr«^— in  Holland.  lie  showed 
little  disposition  to  return  till  Lord  Bellasis, 
then  high  steward  of  Hidl,  proposed  to  that 


"  Marvell't  Letten,  p.  tX,  196. 
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worthy  corporation  to  choose  a  substitute  for 
their  absent  member.  They  replied  that  he 
was  not  far  oft,  and  would  be  ready  at  their 
fummons.  He  was  then  at  Frankfort,  and  at 
the  aolicitatioD  of  his  constituents  immedi- 
atdy  returned,  April  1668. 

But  he  had  not  been  more  than  three 
months  at  home,  when  he  intimates  to  his 
correspondents  his  intention  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  accompany  Lord  Carlislet  who 
had  been  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary 
to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  lie  for- 
mally solicits  the  assent  of  his  constituents 
to  this  step,  ur^es  the  precedents  for  it,  and 
assures  them  that  during  his  watchful  col- 
league's attendance,  his  own  services  may  be 
easily  dispensed  with.  His  constituents eoo^ 
sentcd  ;  he  sailed  in  July,  and  appears  to  have 
been  absent  rather  more  than  a  year.  We 
find  him  in  his  place  in  the  Parliament  that 
assembled  at  Cxford,  l(^>.j. 

In  1G71,  for  some  unknown  reason,  there 
13  another  hiatus  in  his  correspondence.  It 
extends  orer  three  years.  From  1G74,  the 
letters  are  retfiilarly  continued  till  his  death. 
There  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  spoke  in  Par- 
liament ;  but  it  appears  that  he  made  copious 
notes  of  all  the  debates. 

The  stront;  views  which  Marvel  1  took  on 
public  alfdirs — the  serere,  satirical  things 
which  he  had  said  and  written  from  time  to 
time — and  the  conviction  of  his  enemies, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  silence  him  by  the 
usual  methods  of  a  place  or  a  bribe,  roust 
have  rendered  a  wary  and  circumspect  con- 
duct very  necessary.  In  fact,  we  are  in- 
formed th^it  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
was  menaced  with  assaasination.  But,  though 
hated  by  the  Court  p.irty  generally,  he  \^  ns  ns 
generally  feared,  and  in  some  few  instances 
req>ected.  Prince  Rupert  continued  to  hon- 
or him  with  his  friendship  long  after  the  rest 
of  his  party  had  honored  him  by  their  hatred, 
and  occasionally  visited  the  patriot  at  his 
lodginsrs.  When  he  ToCed  on  the  side  of 
Marvrll,  which  was  not  infrequently  tlie  case, 
ti  used  to  be  said  that '  he  had  been  with  his 
tntor.' 

Inaccessible  as  Marvell  was  to  flattery  and 
ofTcrs  of  preferment,  it  certainly  was  not  for 
want  of  temptations.  The  account  of  his 
memorable  interview  with  the  Lord  Treasur- 
er Danhy  lias  been  often  repeated,  and  yet  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  it  here.  Mar- 
vell, it  appears,  once  spent  an  erening  at 
Court,  and  fairly  charmed  the  merry  monarch 
by  his  accomplishments  and  wit.  At  this  we 
need  not  wonder  :  Charles  loved  wit  above 
all  things — except  sensual  pleasure.  To 
his  admiration  of  it,  especially  the  humorous 
mecies,  he  was  continually  sacrificing  his 
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royal  dignity.  On  the  morning  after  the 
above-mentioned  interview,  he  sent  Lord 
Danby  to  wait  on  tlie  patriot  with  a  special 
ine5(snire  of  re'jard.  His  lordf^hip  had  some 
difliculty  in  ferreting  out  Marvell's  residence ; 
but  at  last  found  him  on  a  second;floor,  in  a 
(lark  court  Icadincr  out  of  the  Strand.  It  is 
said,  that  groping  up  the  narrow  staircase,  he 
stumbled  against  the  door  of  Marvell's  hum- 
ble apartmoit,  which,  flying  open,  disco\-ered 
him  writin;r-  A  little  surprised,  he  asked  his 
lordship  with  a  smile  if  he  had  not  mistaken 
his  way.  The  latter  replied  in  courtly 
phrase — '  No ;  not  since  I  have  found  Mr. 
Marvell.'  He  proceeded  to  inform  him  that 
he  came  with  a  message  from  the  King,  who 
was  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  me- 
rits, and  wris  rinxifMis  to  serve  him.  Marvell 
replied  with  souiewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  the  Cynics,  but  with  a  very  di^ 
ferent  manner,  '  that  his  Majesty  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  serve  him.'*  Becoming 
more  serious,  however,  he  told  his  lordship 
that  he  well  knew  that  he  w  ho  ut  cepts  court 
favor  is  expected  to  vote  in  its  interest.  On 
his  lordship's  saying, '  that  his  Maje.sty  only 
desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any  place 
at  court  he  would  accept;'  the  patriot  replied, 
'that  he  could  accept  nothing  with  honor, 
for  either  he  must  treat  the  King  with  ingrat- 
itude, by  refusing  compliance  with  court 
tnensurcs,  or  be  a  traitor  to  his  conntrv  by 
V  iclding  to  them.'  The  only  favor,  therefore, 
he  begged  of  his  Majesty,  was  toesteem  Mm 
as  a  loyal  subject,  and  truer  to  his  interests 
in  re  fusing  h\s  offers  than  he  could  be  by  of- 
ccpting  them.  His  lordship  having  exhausted 
this  species  of  logic,  tried  the  argvmcntum 
ad  crumenam,  and  told  him  that  his  Majesty 
requested  his  acceptance  of  ^'1,000.  But 
this,  too,  was  rejected  with  firmness ;- 
'  though,'  says  his  biographer,  '  soon  after- 
the  departure  of  his  lordship,  Marvell  was 
compelled  to  bom  w  a  guinea  from  a  friend.' 

In  1673  commenced  Marrell's  memorable 
controversy  with  Samuel  Parker,  aflerwards 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  of  which  we  shall  give  a 

"  Another  and  less  authentic  version  of  this  anec- 
dote has  been  given,  much  more  circamslnntial  in- 
deed, but  on  ihnt  vf-ry  n<  count,  in  our  judgment, 
more  apocryphal.  Hut  if  the  main  additions  to 
the  storv  bo  nctiona,  they  are  amonnt  those  fictions 
which  have  gaiood  extensive  eireolation  onlj  be- 
cause they  are  felt  to  be  not  latrineteelly  improba- 
IjIo.  \N'c  liavr  brrn  at  nome  pains  to  invcstif(nte 
the  origin  of  thin  vemion  ;  but  cun  trace  it  no  fur- 
ther than  to  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Ireland  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  eeotury.  Of  this  we  haw 
not  been  able  to  get  a  penml.  Soflke  it  to  say, 
that  the  version  it  coetains  of  the  above  intcrvinw, 
and  which  has  been  extoDsiveiy  circulated,  is  not 
1  iirtir  out  by  the  early  Uogntuisa;  ibr  •sample^ 
that  of  Cooke,  17a&. 
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•omcwhal  copious  account.  To  this  it  is  en- 
titled from  the  important  influence  which  it 

had  (in  Miirvcll'.s  rcpotntii-n  niul  ft  rtiit:C!< ; 
and  as  having  led  to  the  coui]><isitii.n  o{  that 
work  on  which  bis  literary  faiue,  so  fur  as  he 
has  any,  principally  depends— >we  mean  the 
Ilihcarsul  Tra/mprost  (K 

Parker  was  one  of  tlic  worst  specimens  of 
the  highest  of  the  high  churchmen  of  the 
reiffn  of  Charles  11.  It  is  difllcult  in  sucli 
times  as  these  to  conceive  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as,  by  universal  lestimcny,  Parker  is 
proved  to  have  been.  Even  Addison's  Tory 
Fox-hunter — who  thourrht  there  had  been  no 
'  good  weatlier  since  the  revolution/  and  who 
proceeded  to  deacant  on  the  *  fine  days  they 
used  to  ha\e  in  Kinw  Cliaries  II. reign;' 
whose  dog  was  chieHy  endeared  to  him  be- 
cause he  had  once  *  like  to  have  worried  a 
dissenting  teacher;'  and  who  '  had  no  other  | 
notion  of  religion  but  that  it  consisted  in  ' 
hating  Presbyterians  '—does  not  truly  repre- 
sent him.  Such  men  eould  not  well  flourish 
in  any  other  a^c  thnn  that  of  Charles  II. 
Only  in  such  a  period  of  uublushin^r  profli- 
gacy—of public  corruption,  happily  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  England — could  we 
expect  to  And  a  Bishop  Parker,  nnd  liis  pa- 
tron and  parallel,  Archbishop  Sheldon.  The 
high  churchmen  of  that  day  managed  to  com- 
bine the  most  hideous  bigotry,  with  an  utter 
absence  of  seriousness — a  zeal  worthy  of  a 
'Pharisee'  with  a  character  which  would 
hare  disgraced  a  '  Publican.'  Apparently  as 
attached  to  the  veriest  minulia;  of  their  hifrh 
church  orthodoxy  as  any  of  the  sincere  big- 
ots of  the  present  Oxford  School— they 
gave  reason  to  their  very  friends  to  doubt 
whether  they  did  not  secretly  dcj^pise  even 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Chrijiiianity.* 
Scarcely  Christians  in  creed,  and  any  thing 
rather  than  Christians  in  practice,  they  yet 
insisted  on  the  most  scrupulous  compliance 
with  the  most  trivial  points  of  ceremonial ; 
and  persisted  in  persecuting  thousands  of  de- 
vout and  honest  men,  because  they  hesitated 
to  obey.  Things  which  they  admitted  to  be 
indifferent,  and  which,  without  violation  of 

*Of  flheldon,  Bishnp  Barnet  mth,  fhat  *  lie  tesmt 

not  to  have  )irirl  nny  clear  icrt^''  nf  rrliginn,  if  any 
al  all.'  Of  Parker  ho  Bpciiks  yi  t  more  slrongly. 
Bat  perliiips  (lie  moat  striking  testimony  is  tbnt  ol'a 
JwHUt,  Father  Edward  Petre,  cited  by  Mr.  Dovo 
!!•  sayf,  *th6  Bishop  of  Oxford  ha*  not  yet  <lr 
olared  liimcflf  op«nly ;  the  great  obstacle  is  his 
vrifty  whuui  lie  cannot  rid  himself  of ;  thntigli  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  be  further  useful  i<>  ns  m  the 
religion  he  is  in,  because  ho  is  siisprcteii,  and  of  no 
Mteem  among  the  heretics  of  the  Knglish  Church. 
...  If  be  bad  believed  dhy  eounael,  wliieh  was  to 
iMipome  fbr  soom  Umgtr  tmMt  ha  wei^  bsvsdwie 
teller.'  Surely  this  JotaiS  asd  his  pspii  wsrs  well 
anatcbed  for  hooeaty. 


conscience,  they  might  have  forborne  to  en- 
force, they  remorselessly  urged  on  those  who 

solemnly  declared  that  without  f-uch  a  viola- 
tion they  could  not  comply.  Mi  ro  tolerant 
of  acknowledged  vice  than  of  sup])osed  error, 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  were  venial, 
compared  with  doubts  nbr  iit  the  propriety  of 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  or 
using  the  ring  in  marriage;  and  itwoald 
have  been  belter  for  a  man  to  break  half  the 
commands  in  the  decalogue,  than  admit  a 
doubt  of  the  most  frivolous  of  the  church's 
rite3.  Equally  truculent  and  servile,  they 
displayed  to  all  above  them  a  meanness  pro- 
portioned to  the  insolence  they  evinced  to  all 
below  them.  While  hdding  the  same  high 
church  extravagances  with  their  modern  suc- 
cessors, they  were  far  from  participating  in 
the  same  jealousy  of  the  state,  which  they 
were  ready  to  arm  with  the  most  despotic  au- 
thority. They  formally  invested  the  iiiotinrrh 
with  absolute  power  over  the  consciences  of 
his  subjects ;  and,  with  a  practice  in  harmtn 
ny  with  their  principles,  were  ready  at  any 
moment,  (if  they  had  had  any,)  to  surrender 
their  own.  As  far  as  appears,  they  would 
have  been  willing  to  embrace  the  faith  of 
Mahometans  or  Hindoos  at  the  bidding  of 
his  Majesty ;  and  to  believe  and  disbelieve 
as  he  commanded  them.  Extravagant  as  all 
this  may  appear,  we  shall  shortly  see  it 
gravely  propounded  by  Parker  himself.  It 
was  fit  that  those  who  were  willing  to  offer 
such  vile  adulation,  should  be  suffered  to  pre- 
st  iii  it  to  such  an  object  as  Charles  II. — that 
su  grotesque  an  idolatry  should  have  as  gro- 
tesque an  idol.  As  it  was,  the  god  was  every 
way  worthy  of  the  worshippers.  In  a  word, 
these  men  seemed  to  reconcile  the  most  op- 
posite vices  and  the  widest  contrarieties ; 
bigotry  and  laxity — pride  and  meanness — re- 
ligious scrii]iii!i)sity  and  mocking  skepticism 
— a  persecuting  zeal  against  conscience,  and 
an  indulgent  latitndinarianism  towards  vice 
— the  truculence  of  tyrants,  and  the  ayco- 
phancy  of  parasites. 

Happily  the  state  of  things  which  generat» 
ed  such  men  has  long  since  passed  away. 
But  examples  of  this  sort  of  high  churchman- 
ship  were  not  infrequent  in  the  age  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  perhaps  Bishop  Parker 
may  I  n  considered  the  most  perfect  specimen 
oftlieiii.  His  father  M-as  one  of  Oliver  Crom- 
weli's  most  obsequitius  committee-men  ;  his 
son,  who  was  born  in  1640,  was  brouohtup 
in  the  jirinciples  of  the  Puritan'',  and  was 
sent  to  Oxford  in  ItioU.  lie  was  just  twenty 
aft  the  Restoration,  and  immediately  com- 
menced and  soon  completed  his  transforma- 
tion into  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  tamo- 
serving  of  high  churchmen. 
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Some  few  propositinns.  for  which  he  came 
earnestly  to  contend  as  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  Saints,  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
priociples  and  the  temper  of  this  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  Apostles.  He  affirms,  '  That 
unless  Princes  have  power  to  bind  tlieir  sub- 
jeets  t0  that  religion  tkeif  ^pprdUnH  moit 
advantageous  to  public  peace  and  tranguilli'ft/ , 
and  restrain  those  religious  mistakes  that  tend 
to  its  subversion,  they  are  no  better  than 
atatnes  and  images  of  authority — That  in 
eases  and  disputes  of  public  concprnment, 
private  men  are  not  properly  sui  juris ;  they 
nave  no  power  over  their  own  actions;  they 
are  not  to  be  directed  by  their  own  jiKifjmoiits, 
or  determined  by  their  own  wills,  but  by  the 
eommands  and  the  determinations  of  the  pub- 
lic conscience  :  and  that  if  there  be  eata  tin 
in  the  command,  he  that  imponfd  it  shall  an- 
swer for  it,  and  not  /,  whost  whole  duty  it  is 
ta  tbey.  The  ccmmamd*  of  authority  trill 
warrant  Mjfobedirnre  :  my  obedience  trill  hal- 
low ^  or  at  least  excuse  my  action^  and  so  ser 
can  me  from  sin,  if  not  from  error;  and  in 
ail  dnbtjvl  and  disputable  cases  'tis  better 
to  err  tcith  authority,  than  to  be  in  the  right 
against  it :  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  icingdoms,  Uiat 
thrre  br-  ?rt  up  a  ninrf  sever*'  f^overnment 
over  men's  consciences  and  religious  persua- 
sums  than  ower  tkar  vices  and  msmraHties ; 
and  that  princes  may  with  less  hazard  give 
liltcrty  to  men's  vices  and  debaucheries  than 
their  consciences.'* 

He  mast  have  a  very  narrow  mind  or  un- 
charitable heart,  who  cniinot  jjive  poor  lui- 
inan  nature  credit  for  the  sincere  adoption 
of  the  most  opposite  opittionB.  Still  there  are 
limits  to  this  eier4»Be  oTcharitj ;  there  may  be 
such  a  concurrence  of  suspicious  pymptomf, 
that  our  charity  can  be  exercised  only  at  the 
expense  of  eommon  sense.  We  ean  easily 
conceive,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  Dis- 
senters becoming  Churchmen,  and  Church- 
men beooming  IMssenters ;  Tories  and 
Whigs  changing  sides ;  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists, like  those  two  brothers  mentioned  in 
Locke's  second  '  Letter  on  Toleration,'  t  so 
espert  in  logie  as  to  eonvert  one  another,  and 
then,  unhappily,  not  expert  enough  to  con- 
vert one  another  back  again — and  ail  witb- 
oot  any  suspicion  of  insincerity.  Bat  when 
we  find  ver^  great  revoluttoos  of  o|nnion,  at 
die  same  time  very  sudden,  and  exquisitely 
Widl4imed  in  relation  to  private  interest ; — 
when  we  find  th€se  changa,  let  them  be  what 
they  may,  always,  like  those  of  the  heliotrope, 
towards  the  sun  ; — when  we  find  a  man  utter- 

•  T%t  Rehearsal  Transprosed. — Vol.  I.  pp.  97, 
98,90,100,101. 

^  f  lake's  Wwks  -Vol.  V.  p.  79. 


ly  uncharitable  even  to  his  own  previous  er- 
rors, and  maligning  and  abusing  all  who  still 
retain  them,  it  b  impossible  to  doubt  dbe 
motives  which  have  animated  him.  On  this 
subject  Marvell  himself  well  ol)serve8 — 
'  Though  a  man  be  obliged  to  change  a  hun- 
dred limes  backward  and  forward,  if  his  jndg> 
ment  be  so  weak  and  variable,  yet  there  are 
some  drudgeries  that  no  man  of  honor  would 
pat  himself  upon,  and  but  few  snbmit  to  it  if 
they  were  imposed;  as^siqiposeonehadthought 
fit  to  pass  over  from  one  persuasion  of  the 
Christian  religion  into  anuiher,  he  would  not 
choose  to  spit  thrice  at  every  article  that  he 
relinquished,  tocurse  solemnly  his  father  and 
muther  for  having  educa^d  him  in  those  opi- 
nions, to  animate  bis  new  acqnaintanees  to 
the  massacring  of  his  former  comrade. 
These  are  businesses  that  can  only  be  expecfr> 
ed  from  a  renegade  of  Algiers  and  Tunis ; — to 
overdo  in  expiation,  and  gain  better  credence 
of  being  a  sincere  Mussulman  * 

Marvell  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
progress  of  Parker's  conTersioo— of  the  trani^ 
formation  by  which  the  maggot  became  a  car- 
rion-fly. In  the  second  part  of  the  Rehearsal, 
after  a  humorous  description  of  his  parentage 
and  youth,  he  tells  us  that  at  the  Restwatioa 
'  he  cante  to  T.r>ndon,  where  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable tunc  ui  creeping  into  all  corners  and 
companies,  horoscoping  up  and  down'  ('  as> 
trologizing  '  as  he  elsewhere  eipresses  it) 
concerning  the  duration  of  the  government; 
— not  considering  any  thing  as  best,  but  as 
most  lastinfft  tmmo^  pn^ahU.  And  after 
having  ninny  times  cast  a  figure,  he  at  last 
satisfied  himself  that  the  Episcopal  govern- 
ment would  endure  as  long  as  this  King  lived, 
and  from  thenceforward  cast  about  how  to  bo 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  England,  and  find 
the  highway  to  her  preferments.  In  order  to 
this,  he  daily  enlarged  not  only  his  conversa- 
tion  Imt  his  cnnscience,  and  was  ninde  free 
of  some  of  the  town  vices  ;  imagining,  like 
Muleasses,  King  of  Tanis,  (for  I  take  witness 
that  on  all  occasions  I  treat  him  rather  above 
his  quality  than  otherwise,)  that,  by  hiding 
himself  among  the  onions,  he  should  escape 
l)eing  traced  hj  his  perfiame8.'t  Marvell 
sketches  the  early  history  and  character  of 
Parker  in  both  partsof  the  Rehearsal-'ihoag^h, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  greater  severity 
in  the  second  than  in  the  first.  A  few  ludi- 
crous sentences  may  not  di^lease  the  reader* 
He  says : 

*  This  gentleman,  as  I  have  heard,  after  he 
had  read  Don  Q,ab(Ote  and  the  Bible,  besides 
such  school-books  as  were  necessary  for  his  age, 

*  Rehearatd  Trasprosed.—VeAA.ff.  91^99.  jj;^ 
t  ibid.  T«l  II.  pp.  77,  79. 
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was  sent  early  to  the  university;  and  there 
studied  bard,  and  in  a  short  time  Meamc  a  com- 
petent rhetorician,  niul  no  ill  (li.-pntant.  He  liad 
HJamcd  how  to  erect  a  Un-gis,  and  to  defend  it 
pro  and  con  with  a  Herviceable  distinction.  .  .  . 
And  BO,  tliinking  liiinseit  now  ripe  and  qualified 
for  the  greatest  undertakinffs  and  highest  for- 
tune, he  therefore  <■>;(  lianL"< d  the  nari  (j\vnr.-i.«  of 
the  university  for  the  town;  but  coming  out  of 
the  confinement  of  ihe  square  can  and  the  quad- 
rangle into  llie  open  air,  llio  ivorM  began  to  turn 
round  with  him,  which  he  imanined,  though  it 
were  hia  own  giddineeB,  to  I  r  imthing  less  tlian 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  This  acci<!<jnt 
concurring  fo  happily  toincrense  the  good  opin- 
ion which  he  naturally  had  of  hiir.Kclt".  tic  llienrt.- 
forward  applied  to  sain  a  like  reputation  with 
otiiers.  He  fbllowed  the  town  life,  haunted  the 
best  compnnics  ;  atu!  to  potinh  hiin^<  '!' frrim  any 
pedantic  rouuiiacfeb,  he  reail  and  kuw  tlie  phiys 
witli  much  care,  and  more  proficienry  than  mo.-^l 
of  the  auditorv.  But  all  this  while  he  forgot 
not  the  main  chance ;  but  hearing  of  a  vacancy 
with  a  nobleman,  la-  clapju'  l  in.  and  ejisily  ob- 
tained to  be  his  chaplain:  from  that  day  you 
may  take  the  date  or  his  preferments  and  liis 
ruin  ;  for  having  soon  wrought  himself  dexter- 
ously into  liis  patron's  favor,  by  short  grace.?  and 
eerinons,  and  a  mimical  way  of  drolling  upon 
tlio  i'urilaos,  which  he  knew  would  take  both  at 
chapel  and  at  tabic,  he  gained  a  great  authority 
iikcwiec  among  all  the  domeetic;-  Tin  y  all  lis- 
tened to  him  as  an  oracle;  and  tiiey  allowed 
him,  by  conimon  consent,  to  have  not  only  all 
the  divinity,  hut  more  wit,  too,  than  nil  tlic 

rest  of  the  lanuly  put  together  Nolli- 

ing  now  must  Ecrve  him,  but  he  nniPi  be  a  mad- 
nan  in  print,  and  write  a  book  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity.  There  he  distributes  all  the  territories 
of  conscieni  e  ii.io  the  Prince*!  QTOvince,  and 
makes  the  Hierarchy  to  be  but  Bishops  of  ihe 
air;  and  talks  at  such  an  extravagant  rate  in 
things  of  liitrlier  coiirernincnt,  that  the  reader 
will  avow  that  in  the  whole  di&coursc  he  had  not 
one  lucid  interval.** 

The  work  here  mentioned,  his  Ecclesias' 
Heal  Polity,  was  publisihed  in  the  year  ll>70. 
But  the  bonk  whicli  cnlled  lortli  Marvell,  was 
aPrcfacc  to  a  uotstliutnous  work  of  Archbishop 
Bramhall's,  wtiich  apjieured  in  1673.  In  this 
piece  Parker  had  disphiyed  his  usual  zeal 
against  the  Nunconfurmisis  with  more  than 
usual  acrimony,  and  pushed  to  Uie  uttermost 
extravagance  his  favorite  maxima  of  eeelesias- 
ticaJ  tyranny.  Like  his  previous  works  on 
similar  matters,  it  was  anonymous,  though  the 
author  was  pretty  well  knowii.  MarvelT  dubs 
him  'Mr.  Bnye.s,'  tinder  which  nnme  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  had  ridiculed  Dryden  in  the 
well-known  play  of  the  Rehearsal;  from  the 
title  of  which  Marvell  detignated  his  book, 
77jc  Rrhrnrsal  Trrmsjrro^ed.  The  latter 
word  was  suggested  by  the  scene  in  which 
Mr.  Baycs  gives  an  aeeount  of  the  manner  in 

*  Rth6«r»iU  IrantpTotcd — Vol.  1.  pp.  (i2-(i^. 


which  he  manufactured  his  plays.  '  Bayes 
' — Why,  sir,  my  lirst  rale  is  the  rale  of  trans- 
'  version,  or  rtgmia  cbqpJi»,— changing  verso 
'  into  prose,  or  proee into  verse,  nUimative,  as 
'  you  please.'   *  Smith — Well,  but  buw  is  this 

*  dooe  by  rule,  sir  t'  '  Bojfei — ^Why  thus,  sir ; 
'  imthiiifT  so  easy  when  understood.  I  tnko  a 
'  bix>k  in  my  hand,either  at  home  or  elsewhere, 
'  for  that's  all  one:  if  th»e  be  sny  wit  in't,  as 
'  there  is  no  l)uok  IniI  hss  some,  I  tra$u»ene 
'  it  :  tint  is,  if  it  be  prope  put  it  into  verse, 
'  (but  that  takes  up  some  time,)  and  if  it  be 
'  verse  put  it  into  prose.'  '  JbibuoM— Metbinks, 
'  Mr.  Bayes,  that  putting  verse  into  prose 
'should  he  caWcd  tratupro:' in  IT.'  '*  Bayts— 
'  By  iny  troth,  sir,  'tis  a  very  good  notion  and 
'  hereafter  it  shall  be  so.' 

The  success  of  the  Rchrar<al  was  instant 
and  signal.  '  After  Parker  had  lur  some  years 

*  entertained  the  nation  with  several  Timlent 
'  lx)t)ks,'  ."^ays  Burnet,  '  he  was  attacked  by 

*  the  liveliciit  droll  of  the  age,  who  wrote  in  a 
'burlesque  strain,  but  with  so  peculiar  and 
'  entertaining  a  conduct,  that,  from  the  kins 
'  down  to  the  trndc.«n»an,  his  books  were  read 

*  with  great  pleasure ;  that  not  only  humbled 

*  Parker,  but  the  whole  party ;  for  the  author 

*  of  the  7?r/ir«r.<c/  Tran$prosfd  had  all  the 
'  men  of  wit,  (or,  as  the  French  phrase  it,  all 
'  the  htu^hrrs,)  on  his  side.' 

In  fact,  Marvell  exhibited  his  adversary  in 
so  ridiculoii?  a  light  that  even  his  own  party 
could  not  keep  their  couuteuauccs.  The 
onhappy  chorobman  resembled  Gulliver  at 
the  court  of  Brobdigtiii<j,  when  the  niiscbiev- 
ous  page  stuck  him  into  the  rnarrow-bone. 
He  cut  such  a  ridiculous  iigure,  that,  says  the 
author,  even  the  King  and  his  courtiers  could 
not  ln  l[)  Imighin?  at  him. 

Tlie  lirst  part  of  ihe  Rthcarsal  elicited 
seversl  snswers.  They  weri^  written  for  the 
most  part  in  very  unsuccessful  imitation  of 
Marvell's  style  of  banter,  and  are  now  w  holly 
forgotten.  Marvell  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  obtain  ef^ 
fective  replies,  and  of  the  hopes  of  preferment 
which  may  be  supp<«ed  to  have  inspired  their 
authors.  Parker  himself  for  some  time  de- 
clined any  reply,  At  last  came  out  his  Re- 
proof to  tlie  Jithearsal  Trans^prostd,  in  which 
he  urged  the  Government '  to  crush  the  pesti- 
'  lent  wit,  the  servant  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
friend  of  Milton.'  To  this  work  Marvell  re- 
plied iu  the  second  part  of  the  Jiehcarsal.  He 
was  further  spirited  to  it  by  an  anonymous 
letter,  pleasant  and  laconic  enousjb,  left  for 
him  at  a  friend's  house,  signed  '  T.  G.,'  and 
concluding  with  the  words — '  If  thou  darest 
to  print  any  lie  or  libel  against  Dr.  Parker, 
by  the  eternal  God,  I  w  ill  cut  thy  throat !' 
lie  who  wrote  it,  whoever  he  was,  was  igao- 
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rant  of  MarvcU's  nature,  if  he  thought  there- 
by to  intimidate  him  into  silfnce.  His  in- 
trepid spirit  was  but  further  provoked  by  this 
insolent  threat,  which  he  took  care  to  publish 
in  the  title-page  of  his  Reply.  To  ihia  pub- 
lication Parker  attempted  no  rejoinder.  An- 
thony Wood  hiinselr  tdls  iu»  that  Parker 
'judged  it  more  ptudent  to  lay  down  the 
cudfjcls,  than  to  enter  the  lists  acfain  with  an 
untuwardly  combatant,  so  liugely  well  versed 
and  experienced  in  the  then  but  newly  re- 
fined art,  though  much  in  mode  and  fashion 
ever  since,  uf  sporting  and  jeering  bufToouery. 
It  was  generally  thought,  however,  by  many 
of  those  who  were  otherwise  favorers  of 
Parker's  cause,  that  the  victory  lay  on  Mar- 
veil's  side,  and  it  wrought  this  good  eiTect  on 
Parker,  that  for  ever  m&t  it  took  down  his 
great  spirit.'  And  Burnet  tv\h  u<^,  that  he 
*  withdrew  from  the  town,  and  cea:>ed  writing 
for  some  years.'  Of  this  greatest  work  of 
Marvell's  singular  genius  it  is  difficult,  even 
if  we  had  space  for  it,  to  present  tlie  reader 
with  any  considerable  extracts.  The  allu- 
sions are  often  so  obscure — ^the  wit  of  one 
paje  is  so  dcperideut  on  that  of  another — 
the  humor  and  pleasantry  are  so  continuous 
-Hud  the  character  of  the  work,  from  its 
very  nature,  is  so  eicursivc,  that  its  merits 
can  be  fully  appreririted  only  on  a  regular 
perusal.  We  regret  to  say,  also,  that  there 
are  other  reasons  which  render  any  very 
lenrrtlicned  citations  undesirable.  The  work 
has  faults  which  would,  in  innumerable 
eases,  disguise  its  real  merit  from  modern 
leaders,  or  rather  deter  them  from  giving  it 
a  readings  altojiether.  It  is  chararterized  by 
much  of  the  coarseness  which  was  so  preva- 
lent in  that  age,  and  from  which  Marvell  was 
by  no  means  free  ;  though,  as  we  shall  en- 
deavor hereafter  to  show,  his  spirit  was  far 
firom  partaking  of  the  malevolenee  of  ordi- 
nary satirists.  Some  few  instanees  of  felici- 
tous repartee,  or  ludicrous  imagery,  which 
we  have  noted  in  a  rep^rusal  of  the  work, 
will  be  Iband  farther  on. 

Yet  the  reader  must  not  infer  that  the 
only,  or  even  the  chief,  merit  of  the  Rehear^ 
ttH  Trantprosed  consists  in  wit  and  banter. 
Not  only  is  there,  amidst  all  its  ludicrous 
levitic?,  '  a  vehemenro  of  solemn  reproof, 
and  an  eloquence  ot  invective,  that  awes  one 
with  the  spirit  of  the  modern  Junius;**  but 
there  are  many  passages  of  very  powerful 
reasoning  in  advocacy  of  truths  theu  but  ill 
understood,  and  of  rights  which  had  been 
shamefully  violated. 

Perlirip<  the  most  interesting  passages  of 
the  work  are  those  in  which  Marvell  refers 

•  D'Israali. 


to  his  great  friend,  Jolm  Milton.  Parker, 

with  his  customary  maliirnity  ,  liad  insinuated 
that  the  poet,  who  was  then  living  in  cau- 
tious retirement,  might  have  been  the  author 
of  the  Rihearsal — apparently  with  the  view 
of  turning  the  indignation  of  Government 
upon  the  illustrious  recluse.  Marvell  had 
always  entertained  towards  Milton  a  feeling 
of  reverence  akin  to  idolatry,  and  this  stroke 
of  deliberate  malice  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  generously  hastened  to  throw  his 
shield  over  his  aged  and  prostrate  patron. 

About  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  aeeond  part  of  the  Reheantdt  MarvelPs 
chivalrouslove  of  justice  impelled  him  again  to 
draw  the  sword.  In  1075,  Dr.  Croft,  Bisliop 
of  Hereford,  had  published  a  work  entitled 

*  The  Naked  Truth,  or  the  true  state  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  by  a  humble  Moderator.' 
This  work  deserved  the  character  of  that 
sermon  which  Corporal  Trim  shook  out  of 
the  volume  of  Stevinus.  'If  you  liavenoob- 
jections,'   said    Mr.   Shandy  to  Dr.  Slop, 

'  Trim  .shall  read  it.'  '  Not  in  the  least,'  re- 
plied Dr.  Slop,  '  for  it  does  not  appear  od 
which  side  of  the  question  it  is  wrote;  it  may 
be  a  composition  of  a  divine  of  our  church 
as  well  as  of  ^ours,  so  that  we  run  eqnal 
risks.*  '  Tis  wrote  upon  neither  side,'  quoth 
Trim,  '  for  it  is  nnlt/  upon  conscience,  an' 
please  your  honors.'  Even  so  was  it  with 
the  good  Bishop's  little  piece.  It  was  writ> 
ten  on  neither  side.  It  enjoined  on  all  re- 
ligious parties  the  unwelcome  duties  of  for- 
bearanee  and  oharity;  but  as  it  especially 
exposed  the  danger  and  folly  of  enforcing  a 
minute  uniformitv,  it  could  not  be  suffered  to 
pass  unchallenged  \n  that  age  of  high  church 
intolerance.  It  was  petulantly  attacked  by  Dr. 
Francis  Turner,  Master  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 

*  Animadversions  on  the  Naked  Truth.'  This 
provoked  our  satirist,  who  replied  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  *  Mr.  Sinirke,  or  the  Divine 
in  Mode.'  He  here  fits  his  antagonist  with 
a  character  out  of  Etherege's  '  Man  of 
Mode' — as  he  had  before  fitted  Par)  er 
with  one  iiom  Buckingham's  '  Rehearsal.' 
The  merits  and  defects  of  this  pamphlet 
are  of  much  the  same  order  as  those  of 
his  former  work — it  is  perhap'?  less  dis- 
fiu^ured  by  coarseness  and  vehemence.  Of 
Dr.  Crod's  pamphlet,  he  beautifully  expresses 
a  feeliriL^.  of  which  we  imagine  few  of  us  can 
have  been  unconscious  wheo  perusing  any 
work  which  strongly  appeals  to  oar  reason 
and  e  tnsdenee,  and  in  which,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, we  seem  to  rerorrnize  what  we  have 
often  thought,  but  never  uttered.  *  It  is  a 
book  of  that  kind,  that  no  Christian  can  pe- 
ruse it  without  wishing  himself  lo  have  been 
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the  author,  and  almost  imajrininiT  that  he  is  so: 
the  conceptions  therein  bemg  of  so  eternal 
in  idea,  that  every  man  finds  it  to  be  bat  a 
c<»y  of  the  oriiriiial  in  his  own  mind.' 

To  this  little  brochure  was  attached,  '  A 
Short  Historical  Essay  conccrnitig  general 
CounoUs,  Creeds,  and  Impositions  in  matters 
of  Religion.'  Tt  rhnrartfrized  by  the  same 
stronir  sense  and  untiring  vivacity  as  bis  other 
writings,  and  et^nces  a  creditable  acqaaint- 
ance  with  eoelesiaBtical  history  ;  but  it  i»  nei- 
ther copioos  nor  profound  enough  Sot  the 
subject 

In  1877,  Marvdl  paUisbed  his  last  oontro- 

vorsial  piece,  elicited  like  the  rest  by  his  dis- 
interested love  of  fair  play.  It  was  a  defence 
of  the  edebrated  divine,  John  Howe,  whose ' 
conciliatory  tract  on  the  '  Divine Pres4Uencc ' 
had  been  rudely  assailed  by  three  srvernl  an- 
tagonists. This  little  volume,  which  is 
tbrooghoat  in  Marvell's  vein,  is  now  extreme 
ly  scarce,  is  ncit  infliwlfd  in  am'  nlition  of 
his  works,  and  was  evidently  unknown  to  any 
of  his  biographers. 

His  last  work  of  any  extent  was  entitled, 
'  An  Account  of  the  growth  of  Popery  and 
Arbitrary  Government  in  England.'  It  first 
appeared  in  1678.  It  is  written  with  much 
vigor — boldly  vindicates  the  great  principles 
of  the  constitution — and  discusses  the  limits 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  The  gloomy  antici- 
pations expressed  by  the  author  were  but  too 
well  justified  by  the  public  events  which  tran- 
spired subsequently  to  his  death.  But  the 
ntal  eonsequences  of  the  principles  and  poli- 
cy he  denounced,  were htppiljT averted  bj  the 
lievolution  of  IG8S. 

A  rewird  was  offered  by  the  Government 
Ibr  the  diseovcrj  of  the  author  of  this  '  libel,' 
as  it  was  plensruitly  designated,  Marvcll 
seems  to  have  tukeu  the  matter  very  coolly, 
and  thus  humoronsly  alludes  to  the  sabjeet  %n 
a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Rarosden,  dated  June 
10,  1678 — '  There  came  out  about  Chrif^tmas 
last,  here,  a  large  book  concerning  the  growth 
of  Popery  and  arbitrary  government.  There 
have  been  ureat  rewards  offered  in  private, 
and  considerable  in  the  Gazette,  to  any  one 
who  could  inform  of  the  author  or  printer, 
but  not  yet  discovered.  Three  or  four  print- 
ed books  since  have  described,  as  near  as  it 
was  proper  to  go,  (the  man  being  a  member 
of  Parliament,)  Mr.  Marvell  to  have  been  the 
author;  but,  if  he  had,  surely  he  fdionld  not 
have  escaped  being  questioned  in  I'arliament, 
or  some  other  place.' 

Marvell  al«o  pulilished,  durincr  t)ie  latter 
years  of  his  life,  several  other  political  pamph- 
lets, which,  though  now  forgotten,  were  doubt> 
less  not  without  their  influenee  in  imniaaking 
eorruption  and  rousing  the  nation  to  a  eoo- 


sciousness  of  its  political  degradation.  One 
Jeu  cP esprit — a  parody  on  the  speeches  of 
Charles  II.— in  which  the  flippancy  and  easy 
impudence  of  tboae  singular  speoimena  of 
royal  eloquence  are  happily  mimicked  and 
scarcely  caricatured,  is  very  characteristic  of 
hb  eanstie  bmnor .  A  few  aentencea  may 
not  displease  the  reader. 

*  I  told  yon  at  oor  last  meetings  the  winter  was 

f!ir  fittcHt  lime  for  hiisin»-s-s.  and  inily  I  thought 
bo,  111!  my  lord-treasurer  Ufikurcd  trie  the  Bpring 
was  the  best  season  fbr  salads  and  subsidieB.  . 

.  .  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  will  tliink  it  dan- 
gerous to  make  me  too  rich  ;  but  I  do  not  fear 
it,  for  1  promise  you  t'liiliriilly.  whatevcryou  givr 
me,  I  will  alwava  want}  and,  although  in  other 
tiling  my  word  may  he  thought  a  uender  aa- 
thoriiy,  yet  in  that,  you  may  rely  on  me.  I  will 
never  break  iu  .  .  .  .  I  can  bear  my  straits  willi 
patience ;  but  my  lord-treasurer  does  protest  to 
me,  that  the  revenne,  as  it  now  stands,  will  not 
serve  him  and  me  too.  One  of  us  must  pinch  for 
it.  ifyou  do  not  help  me.  .  .  .  What  shall  we  do 
lor  stiips  tlien  1  1  hint  this  only  to  you,  it  being 
your  mwiness,  not  mine.  1  know  by  experience 
1  can  live  without  ehips.  I  lived  ten  years 
abroad  without,  and  never  had  my  health  bctteiin 
I  my  life ;  but  how  you  will  be  witnout,  I  will  leave 
I  toyour8elves,toiuage,and  iherefbre  hint  this  only 
by-ihe-bye.  "  I  aon^  insist  opon  it.  There  is  an- 
other tiling  I  n)ust  preps  more  earnestly,  and  ihnt 
is  this :  it  seems  a  good  part  of  my  revenue  will 
expire  in  two  or  tfiree  years,  except  you  will  be 
plejifjed  to  continue  it.  I  have  to  hay  for  it — 
pray,  why  do  you  give  me  so  much  as  you  have 
done,  unless  you  resolve  to  give  on  a^  Uust  an  ] 
call  for  it?  The  nation  hates  you  already  for 
giving'  so  much,  and  I  will  hate  you  too  ifyou  do 
not  give  iH''  mure.  So  that,  if  you  iln  imt  stick 
to  me  you  will  not  have  a  friend  in  England.  .  . 
.  Therefore  look  to  il^  and  take  notice,  that  if 
you  do  not  make  me  rich  enough  to  undo  you,  it 
shall  lie  at  your  door.  For  niy  part  1  wash  my 
hands  on  it  ...  I  have  converted  my  natural 
sons  from  Popery.  .  .  .  Twould  do  one's  heart 
good  tohenrnow  prettily  George  can  read  al- 
ready in  tlie  Psalter.  They  iiu-  all  fine  children, 
G<K>d  bless  'em,  and  so  like  me  in  their  under- 
standings! Bot,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have,  to 
pleaBe  you.  given  a  pension  to  your  favorite,  my 
Lord  Lauderdale,  not  so  much  that  1  tltoughthc 
wanted  it,  as  that  you  would  take  it  kindly. ...  I 
know  not,  for  my  part,  what  factious  men  would 
have  ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  my  predecesBora 
novt-r  did  any  thing  liketlii.s.  to  c^vin  the  good- 
will of  their  subjects.  So  much  for  your  religion, 
and  now  Ibr  your  property.  ...  I  must  nowae- 
quaint  ynn,  that  by  iity  l>>rd-trea8urer'B  advice,  I 
liave  nuuic  a  contiidirable  retrenchment  upon 
my  expenses  in  candles  and  charcoal,  and  do  not 
intend  to  slop  ;  but  will,  with  your  help,  hiok  into 
ihe  late  embezzlements  ofmy  dripping-pans  and 
Ui(  licn-sluir,  of  which  by  the  way,  upon  my  con- 
science, neither  my  lord-treasurer  nor  my  Lord 
Landerdide  ate  guilty.'* 

*  Hsrveirs  W9rk$.^Yoh  1.  p.  498, 429. 
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Mar  veil's  intrepid  patriotism  and  bold  writ-  gests  ludicrous  images  and  analogies  is  as* 


ings  had  now  made  him  so  odious  to  the  cor- 
rupt court,  and  especially  to  the  bigoted  heir 
presumptiva  Junes,  that  he  was  compelled 
frequently  to  conceal  himself  fur  fear  of  as- 
sasstnation.  lie  makes  an  atfectiug  allusion 
to  this  in  one  of  his  priviie  letters. — *  Magis 
Mciderr,'  says  he,  '  mduo  guam  oceidi ;  nnn 
quod  vUam  tatUi  mimtm,  sed  ne  impareUus 
moriar.'f 

He  died  Aus^ust  16,  167S,  the  fery  year 


tonisliing ;  he  often  absolutely  startles  us  by 
the  rciiiuteaesb  and  oddity  of  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  supplied,  and  by  the  unexpeel- 
ed  ingenuity  and  felicity  of  his  repartees 

Hia  Jbrte,  however,  appears  to  be  a  grave 
ironical  banter,  which  he  often  pnrsoes  at  sneh 
a  length  that  there  seems  no  limit  to  his  fer- 
tility  of  invention.  In  hia  endless  accumu- 
lation of  ludicrous  images  aud  allusions,  the 
untiring  exhanstive  rifuenle  with  which  he 


that  his  obnoxious  work  on  the  growth  of  i  will  play  upon  the  same  topics,  lie  is  unique  ; 


Poperj  and  Arbitrary  Government  appeared ; 
Md  as  he  was  in  vigoroas  health  just  before, 
alrong  suspicions  were  entertained  that  he 

had  been  poisoned 


In  pers'jn,  according  to  the  descripticm  of  gaiicc 


yet  this  peculiarity  not  seldom  leads  him  to 
drain  the  generous  wine  eren  to  the  dregs — 
to  spoil  a  series  of  felicitous  railleries  by  some 
far-fetched  conceit  or  unpardonable  extrara- 


Aubrey,  who  knew  him  well,  Marrdl '  was  of 

a  middlin:;  stature,  pretty  stronir  set,  round- 
ish-faced, cherry-cheeked,  hazel-eyed,  brown- 
haired.  In  his  eonrersation  be  was  modest, 
end  of  very  few  words.  He  was  wont  to  say, 
he  would  not  drink  liijh  or  freely  with  any 
with  whom  he  couid  not  trust  his  life.' 


ij  It  though  Marvell  was  so  great  a 

of  wit,  aiul  p-^[)ecially  of  thnt  c  uistic  ?pecies 
which  is  appropriate  to  satinst^;,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  was  singularly  firee  (rom 

many  of  the  faults  which  distinguish  that  ir- 
ritable brotherhood.  Unsparing  and  merci- 
less as  his  ridicule  is,  contemptuous  and  ludi- 
Captain  Thompson  gives  a  somewhat  differ- 1  crous  as  are  the  lights  in  which  he  exhibits 
ent  account  of  his  complexion  and  the  color  his  opponent;  nay,  further,  though  his  invec- 
of  bis  eyes;  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  ,  tives  are  not  only  often  terribly  severe,  but 


does  not  mention  his  authority.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  has  been  giving  us  a  de- 
scription from  the  impression  conveyed  by  his 
portraits,  of  which  there  are  two,  without  al- 
lowing for  the  effects  of  time ;  so  that  we 
have  but  the  picture  of  a  picture 
Of  the  editions  of  Mar  veil's  collected  works, 


that  of  1796,  in  two  vdumes  duodecimo,  con-  ing  himself  with  opponents  too  contemptible 


tains  only  his  poems  and  some  of  his  private 
letters.  That  of  Captain  Thr>inpson,  in  three 
volumes  quarto,  was  published  in  1776.  Yet 
even  this,  as  already  said,  omits  one  treatise. 
The  Captain's  dilii^eiice  is  indeed  worthy  of 
Commendation,  and  his  enthusiasm  may  be 
pardoned.  But  he  was  far  from  being  a  cor- 
rect or  judicious  editor ;  and  is  often  betray- 
ed by  his  indiscriminate  admiration  into  ex- 
cessive and  preposterous  eulogy.  The  only 
•  eaparate  biography  is,  we  believe,  the  little 
vcHUtne  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  characteristic  attribute  of  Marvell's 
genius  was  unquestionably  wit,  in  aH  the  vik 
rieticH  of  which — Ivricf  srrif  (Mitious  sarcasm, 
fierce  invective,  \i;^ht  raillery,  grave  irony, 
and  broad  lau;;hing  humor — he  seems  to  have 
been  by  nature  almost  equilly  fitted  to  excel. 
To  say  th  it  he  Arts  equally  excelled  in  all 
would  be  untrue,  though  striking  examples  of 
each  might  eiisily  be  selected  from  his  writ- 
ings. The  aetirity  with  which  his  mind  sog- 

•  Cuoke  s  L'fe  of  MarvtU,  pre^ztitojiit  PotmSf 
p.  14. 


(in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age)  of- 
ten gros:^ly  coarse  and  personal,  it  is  still  im- 
possible to  detect  a  single  particle  of  malig- 
nity. His  general  tone  is  that  of  broad 
laughing  banter,  or  of  the  most  cutting  invec- 
tive; but  he  appears  e<]ti;i!ly  devoid  ofmalev- 
olence  in  both.    In  the  one,  he  seems  amns- 


to  move  his  anger ;  in  the  other  to  lay  on 
with  the  stern  imperturbable  gravity  of  one 
who  \S  performing  the  unpleasant  but  neces- 
sary functions  of  a  public  executioner.  This 
freedom  from  the  usual  faults  of  satirists  may 
be  traced  to  several  causes ;  partly  to  the 
bonhommie  which,  with  all  his  talents  for  s*> 
tire,  was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  which  rendered  him  as  little  disposed  to 
take  offence,  and  as  placable  when  it  was  of- 
fered, as  any  man  ofhisUme;  partly  to  the 
intci^rity  of  his  nature,  which,  while  it 
prom|>ted  him  to  champion  any  cause  in 
which  justice  had  been  outraged  or  inno- 
cence wronged,  effectaaliy  preserved  him  from 
the  wanton  exercise  of  his  wit  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  malevolence;  partly,  perhaps  prin- 
cipally, to  the  fact,  that  both  the  above  quali* 
ties  restricted  Iiim  to  eiieounters  in  which  he 
had  personally  no  concern.  If  he  carried  a 
keen  sword,  it  was  a  moat  peaeeable  and  gen- 
tlemanly weapon  ;  it  nerer  left  the  scabbard 
except  on  the  highest  provocation,  and  even 
then,  only  on  behalf  of  others.  Hismagnani- 
mtiy,  selt-eoolrol,  and  good  temper,  restrained 
him  flran  mngt^g  «ay  insult  ofihied  to  bim- 
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lelf ; — his  chivalrous  love  of  justice  instantly 
roused  all  the  lion  within  him  on  behalf  ol 
the  injured  and  oppressed.  It  is  perhaps 
well  for  MarvcU's  friine  that  his  quarrels  were 
not  personal :  had  they  been  so,  it  is  hnrdly 
probable  that  such  powers  of  sarcasm  and 
irony  shonld  have  been  so  little  eaaociaied 
with  bitterness  of  temper. 

This  (reedoin  from  malignity  is  highly 
honorable  to  him.  In  too  roanj  cases  it 
must  be  confessed  that  wit  has  heeti  sadly 
dissociated  from  amiability  and  generosity. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  that  quality  of  mind  and 
the  malevolent  passions,  as  nuniborless  illus- 
trious examples  sufficiently  prove.  But  where 
wit  is  conjoined  with  malevolence,  the  latter 
more  efn-ctually  dis|>lay9  itself;  and  even 
where  there  is  originally  no  such  conjunc- 
tion, wit  is  almost  always  combined  with  that 
CODStitatioiial  irritability  of  genius  which  it  so 
readily  rrratific.-:,  and  wlnrh,  by  gratify ing,  it 
tnosloruis  into  somethuig  worse.  Ilaif  the 
tendencies  of  oar  nature  pass  into  habits  only 
from  the  facilities  wliicli  encourage  their  de- 
velopment. We  will  venture  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  a  ttihe  of  the  quarrels  in  the  world  that 
there  nsed  to  be  when  all  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  arms ;  and  we  may  rest  as- 
saredy  that  many  a  waspish  temjier  has  be- 
come so, principally  from  being  in  possession 
of  the  weapon  of  siilire.  Not  seldom,  too,  it 
must  with  sorrow  be  admitted,  the  most  ex- 
quisite sense  of  the  ridiculous  has  been 
itrangdy  combined  with  a  morbid,  gloomy, 
saturnine  temperament,  which  looks  on  all 
things  with  a  jaundiced  imagination,  and  sur- 
veys human  infirmities  and  foibles  wifh  feel- 
ings  not  more  remote  from  those  of  coinpas- 
siunate  benevolence  than  of  good-humored 
mirth.  Happy  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Cow- 
per,  the  influence  of  a  benign  heart  and  un- 
fei;2;ned  humility,  prevents  this  tendency  from 
degenerating  into  universal  malevolence. 
There  are  few  things  more  shockingly  in- 
congruous than  the  ghastly  union  of  wit  and 
misanthropy.  Wit  should  be  ever  of  open 
brow,  joyous,  and  frank-hearted.  Even  the 
severest  satire  may  be  delicious  reading, 
when  penned  with  the  bonhimmir  of  Horace, 
or  of  Addison,  or  the  equanimity  of  Plato, 
orofPsscal.  Without  pretending  that  Mar- 
Tell  had  au^lit  of  the  elegance  or  the  delicacy 
of  any  of  those  immortal  writers,  we  firmly 
believe  he  had  as  umch  kindly  fueling  as  any 
of  them.  Unhappily  the  two  by  no  means  <y^^ 
tofjether ;  there  may  he  the  utmost  refme- 
mcut  without  a  particle  of  good>nature ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  good  nature  without  any  refine- 
ment.  It  were  easy  to  name  writers,  who 
with  the  most  exqubite  grace  of  diction  can 


as  little  disfjuise  the  malice  nf  their  n?aure, 
as  Marvell,  with  all  his  coarseness,  can  make 
us  doubt  his  benevolence.  Through  the  veil 
of  their  language  (of  beautiful  texture,  but 
too  transparent)  we  see  chagrin  poorly  sim- 
ulating mirth;  anger  struggling  to  appear 
contempt,  and  failing ;  scorn  writhing  itself 
into  an  aspect  of  ironical  courtesy,  but  with 
grim  distortion  in  the  attempt;  and  sarcasms 
tir>red  by  the  impulses  which,  under  di^ent 
circiiinsiatices,  and  in  another  country,  would 
have  prompted  to  the  use  of  the  stiletto. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  regret  the 
coarseness,  often  amounting  to  buffoonery,  of 
Marvell's  wit ;  though,  from  the  considera- 
tion just  urged,  we  regard  it  with  the  more 
forbearance.  Other  palliations  have  been 
adverted  to,  derived  from  the  character  of  his 
adversaries,  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  last  is  the  strong- 
esL  The  tomahawk  and  the  scalpin^niw 
were  not  yet  fliscrcditable  weapons,  or  thrown 
aside  as  lit  only  fur  savage  warfare  ;  and  it  is 
even  probable,  that  many  of  the  things  which 
we  should  regard  asgro^s  insults  would  then 
pass  as  pardonable  jests.  It  is  dithcult  for 
us,  of  course,  to  imagine  that  callousness 
which  scarcely  regards  any  thing  as  an  insult 
hut  what  is  enforecd  by  the  an^vmrntum 
baculinum.  Between  the  feelings  of  our 
forefathers  and  our  own,  there  seems  to  have 
been  as  great  a  difference  as  iK'tween  those 
of  the  farmer  and  the  clergyman,  so  ludi- 
crously described  by  Cowper,  in  his  '  Yearly 
Distress 

O,  why  are  Armerstnade  m  eoatse. 

Or  clergy  made  so  finr  ? 
A  kick  that  scarce  woutd  more  a  horte. 
May  kill  •■ottDddiviiM." 

The  haste  with  which  Marvell  wrote  imul 
also  be  pleaded  as  an  exouae  for  the  inequal- 

ties  of  his  works.  It  was  not  the  age  in 
which  authors  elaborated  and  pohshed  with 
care,  or  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  the 
UmtT  labor;  and  if  it  had  been,  Marvell  al* 
lowed  himself  no  leisure  for  Uie  task.  The 
second  part  of  the  *  Rehearsal,'  for  example, 
was  published  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Parker's  '  Reproof  appeared. — We  must 

Erofcss  our  belief,  that  no  small  portion  of 
is  writings  stand  in  great  need  of  this  apol- 
ogy. Exhibititisf,  as  they  do,  amazing  vigor 
and  fertility,  the  wit  is  by  no  means  always 
of  the  first  order. 

We  most  not  quit  the  subject  of  his  wit, 
without  presenting  the  reader  with  «onie  few 
of  his  pleasantries;  premising  Uiut  they  form 
but  a  very  small  part  of  those  which  we  had 
marked  in  the  perusal  of  his  works;  and 
that,  whatever  their  nieritj  it  were  eaaj  to 
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find  others  far  superior  to  them,  if  we  eould 

Effjrd  space  for  Ion<j  citaiions. 

Ironically  bewailing  the  calamitous  effects 
ofprintiof,  oar  author  exclMins— 'O  Print- 
ing! how  hast  thou  disturbed  tho  peace  of 
maakind  I  Lead,  whea  moulded  iuto  bul- 
lets, is  not  so  mortal  as  when  Ibunded  into 
letters.  There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the 
story  of  Cadmus;  and  tho  serpent's  teeth 
which  he  sowed,  were  nothing  else  but  tlie 
letters  which  he  invented.'  Parker  having 
declared,  in  relation  to  some  object  of  his 
scurrility,  that  he  had  written,  '  not  to  impair 
his  esteem,'  but  'to  correct  his  scribbling 
homor;'  MarTell  says— ^  Our  author  is  as 
courteous  as  lightning :  and  can  melt  the 
sword  without  ever  hurting  the  scabbard.' 
After  alleging  that  his  opponent  often  has  a 
bjrplay  of  malignity  even  when  bestowing 
commendations,  he  remarks--'  The  author's 
end  was  only  railing.  He  could  never  have 
induced  himself  to  praise  one  man  but  in 
order  to  rail  on  atuiffier.  He  never  oils  his 
hone  but  that  he  may  whet  liis  razor,  and 
that  not  to  shave,  but  to  cut  men's  throats.' 
On  Parker's  absurd  and  bombastic  exagger- 
ation of  the  merits  and  achievements  of 
Bishop  Bramhall,  Marvell  wittily  says — '  Any 
worthy  man  may  pass  through  the  world  un- 
questioned and  s.ife,  with  a  moderate  recom- 
mendation ;  but  when  be  is  thus  set  off  and 
bedaubed  with  rhetoric,  and  embroidered  so 
thick  that  you  canu(»t  discern  the  ground,  it 
awakens  naturally  (and  not  altogether  un- 
justly) inters,  curiosity,  and  envy.  For  all 
men  pretend  a  share  in  reputation,  and  love 
not  to  see  it  engrossed  and  monopolized; 
and  are  subject  to  inquire  (as  of  great  estates 
suddenly  got)  whether  he  came  by  all  this 

honestly,  or  of  what  credit  thr  person  h  fhrtt 
tells  th:  story?  And  the  same  hath  hap- 
pened as  to  this  bishop.  .  .  Men  seeing 
lum  furbished  up  in  so  martial  accoutre- 
ments, like  another  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux, 
and  having  never  before  heard  of  his  prowess, 
begin  to  reflect  what  ffiants  he  defeated,  and 
what  damsels  he  rescued.  .  .  After  all 
our  author's  bombast,  when  we  have  searched 
all  over,  we  find  ourselves  bilked  in  our  ex- 
pectation ;  and  he  hath  created  the  Bi-shop, 
like  a  St.  Christopher  in  the  Popish  churches, 
as  big  as  ten  porters,  and  yet  only  employed 
to  sweat  under  the  burden  of  an  infant.'  Oi' 
the  paroxysms  of  rage  with  which  Parker 
refers  to  one  of  his  adversaries,  whom  he  dis- 
tinguishes by  his  initials,  Marvell  says — '  As 
oft  as  he  does  but  name  those  two  first  let- 
ters, he  is,  like  the  i.-lami  uf  rayal,  on  fire  in 
threescore  .ind  ten  places and  athrms, '  that 
if  he  were  of  thtt  ftillow's  diet  hwe  about 
town,  that  epicurizes  on  burning  coalsj 
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drinks  healths  in  scalding  brimstone, 
scranches  the  glasses  for  his  dessert,  and 
draws  his  breath  through  glowing  tobacco- 
pipes,  he  could  not  show  more  flame  than  he 
always  does  iipnu  t!iat  subject.'  Parker,  in 
a  passage  of  unequalled  ab.<)urdity,  having  re- 
presented Geneva  as  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lake  Lcman,  Harvell  ingeniously  represents 
the  blunder  as  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a 
private  company,  where  various  droll  solu- 
tions are  proposed,  and  where  be,  with  ex- 
quisite irony,  pretends  to  take  Parker's  part, 
'  1,'  says  Marvell,  '  that  was  still  on  the 
doubtful  and  excusing  part,  said,  that  to  give 
the  right  situation  of  a  town,  it  was  neces- 
sary first  to  know  in  what  position  the  gen- 
tleman's head  then  was  when  he  made  his 
observation,  and  that  might  cause  a  great 
diversity — as  much  as  this  came  to."  Ilav- 
ing  charged  his  adversary  with  needlessly 
obtruding  upon  the  world  some  petty  matters 
which  concerned  only  himself,  from  an  oi- 
aggerated  idea  of  his  own  importance,  Mar- 
vell droily  says — '  When  a  man  is  once  pos- 
sessed with  this  fanatic  kind  of  spirit,  he 
imagines  if  a  shoulder  do  but  itch  that  the 
world  has  galled  it  with  leaning  on  it  so  long, 
and  therefore  he  wisely  shrugs  to  remove  the 
globe  to  the  other.  If  he  chance  but  to 
sneeze,  he  salutes  himself,  and  courteously 
prays  that  the  foundations  of  the  earth  be  not 
shaken.  And  even  so  the  author  of  the 
Eccksiastirdl  Pofili/,  ever  since  he  crept  up 
to  be  but  the  weathercock  of  a  steeple,  trem- 
bles and  creaks  at  every  puff  of  wind  that 
blows  him  about,  as  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  falling,  and  the  stale  tottered,' 
After  ludicrously  describing  the  effect  of  the 
first  part  of  the  *  Rehearsal '  in  exacerbating 
all  his  opponent's  evil  pas<inns,  lie  remarks 
— '  He  seems  not  so  tit  at  present  for  the 
archdeacon's  scat,  as  to  take  his  place  below 
in  the  church  amongst  the  energumetn,* 
Parker  had  charged  him  with  a  sort  of  pla- 
giarism for  having  quoted  so  many  passages 
out  of  his  book.  On  this  Marvell  observes 
— '  It  has,  I  believe,  indeed  angered  hiu),  as 
it  has  been  no  small  trouble  to  me;  but  how 
can  I  help  it  I  I  wish  he  would  be  pleased 
to  teach  me  an  art  (for,  if  any  man  in  the 
world,  he  hath  it)  to  answer  a  hook  without 
turning  over  the  leaves,  or  witiiout  citing 
passages.  In  the  mean  time,  if  to  transcribe 
so  much  out  of  him  must  render  a  man,  as  he 
therf  fore  styles  me,  a  "scandalous  plagiary," 
I  must  plead  guilty  ;  but  by  the  same  law, 
whoever  shall  cither  be  witness  or  prosecutor 
in  behalf  of  the  King,  for  treasonable  words, 
may  be  indicted  for  a  highwayman.'  Parker 
having  viewed  spine  eztravagansa  of  Mar* 
veil's  riotous  wit  as  if  worthy  of  serioos  corn- 
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ment,  the  latter  tayt— '  Whereas  1  only  threw 
it  out  like  nn  empty  cask  to  amuse  him, 
1  knowing  that  I  had  a  whale  to  deal  with, 
and  lest  he  should  overset  me; — he  rvm» 
away  with  it  a«  a  very  serious  business,  atid 
so  luoyles  hiinscif  with  tumbling  and  tossin<i 
it,  that  he  is  in 'danger  of  meltmg  his  sperm- 
aceti. A  cork,  I  see,  will  serve  without  a 
hook ;  and,  instead  of  a  harping-iron,  this 

grave  and  ponderous  creature  may,  like  eels, 
e  taken  and  palled  up  onlj  with  bobbing ' 
Aftrr  exposing  in  a  strain  of  uncommon  elo 
quence  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  sus- 
pending the  peace  of  the  nation  on  so  frivo- 
lous a  matter  as  *  ceremonial,'  heaaye^'  For 
a  prince  to  adventure  all  npon  such  a  cause, 
is  like  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  who 
Ibught  three  battles  for  an  imposition  upon 
fihcpp-skins ;'  and  'for  a  clergyman  to  offer 
at  persecution  upon  this  ceremonial  account, 
is  (as  is  related  of  one  of  the  P<^»e8)  to  jus- 
tify his  indignation  for  his  peaoock,  by  the 
example  of  God's  anger  for  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit.'  lie  justifies  his  severity  to- 
wards Parker  in  a  very  ludicrous  way — *  No 
man  nerds  letters  of  inartpie  against  one  that 
is  an  open  pirate  of  other  men's  credit.  I 
remember  within  our  own  time  one  Simons, 
who  robbed  always  on  the  brieolle — that  is 
to  say,  never  interrupted  ihe  passenf^rrs ,  }ym 
still  set  upon  the  thieves  themselves,  after, 
like  Sir  John  FalstafT,  they  were  gorged  with 
a  booty  ;  and  In  tliis  u  nv — so  inrronions  that 
it  was  scarce  criminal — he  lived  secure  and 
■nmolested  all  his  days,  with  the  reputation 
of  a  judge  rather  than  of  a  highwayman.' 
The  sentences  we  have  cited  are  all  taken 
from  the  '  Rehearsal.'  We  had  marked  many 
more  from  his  '  Divine  in  Mode,'  and  other 
writings,  but  have  no  space  for  them. 

But  he  who  supposes  Marvcll  to  have  been 
nothing  but  a  wit,  simply  on  account  of  the 
predominance  of  that  quality,  will  do  him  in- 
juslit'o.  It  is  the  common  lot  of  such  men, 
in  whom  some  one  faculty  is  found  on  agreat 
scale,  to  fail  of  part  of  the  admiration  due  to 
other  endowments  ;  possessed  in  more  moder- 
ate degree,  indeed,  but  still  in  a  degree  far 
from  ordinary.  We  are  subject  to  the  same 
illusioD  in  gazing  on  mountain  scenery.  F  i  x- 
ing  our  eye  on  some  solitary  peak,  wliidi 
towers  far  above  the  rest,  the  groups  of  sur- 
roundinff  hills  look  positirely  diminutive, 
though  they  nay,  in  faet»  be  all  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 

Tliis  illusion  is  further  fostered  by  another 
circumstance,  in  the  case  of  great  wits.  As 
the  object  of  wit  is  to  amuse,  the  owl-Iikc 
gravity  of  thousands  of  common  readers 
would  decide  that  wit  and  wisdom  most  dwell 
i^art,  and  that  the  homorous  writor  must  ne- 


cessarily be  a  trifling  one.  For  similar  reasons, 

they  look  with  sage  suspicion  on  every  signal 
display,  either  of  fancy  or  passion;  think  a  i 
splendid  illnstration  nothing  but  the  ambus- 
cade of  a  fallacy,  and  strong  etnotinp  as  tanta-  \ 
mount  to  a  confession  of  unsound  judgment. 
As  Archbishop  Whately  has  well  remarked, 
such  men  having  been  warned  that  '  ridicule 
is  not  tlie  test  of  truth,'  and  that  '  wisdom  and 
Wit  are  not  the  same  thing,  distrust  every  thing 
that  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  witty ;  not 
having  judgment  to  perceive  the  combination, 
when  it  occurs,  of  wit  and  sound  reasoning. 
The  ivy  wreath  completely  conceals  from 
tlu'ir  view  the  point  of  the  tht/rsus.' 

The  fact  is,  that  all  Marvell's  endowments 
were  on  a  large  scale,  though  his  wit  greatly 
predominated.  His  judgment  was  remarkai* 
Idy  clear  and  sound,  liin  In'j'ic  by  uo  moans 
contemptible,  his  sagacity  in  practical  matters 
great,  his  talents  for  business  apparently  of 
the  first  order,  and  his  industry  indefatigable. 
His  imnsrination,  though  principally  employed 
iu  muiistering  to  his  wit,  would,  if  sufficiently 
cultivated,  have  made  htm  a  poet  oonsidera» 
blv  nhnve  mediocrity  ;  thoiirrh  rliiefly  alive  to 
the  ludicrous,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  beautiful.  We  cannot,  indeed,  bestow 
all  the  praise  on  his  poems  which  some  of  hia 
critics  have  nssifjnod  them.  They  are  very 
plentifully  disfigured  by  the  conceits  and 
quaintnesses  of  the  age,  and  as  frequently 
want  grace  of  expression  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers. Of  the  compositions  which  Captain 
Thompson's  indiscriminate  admiration  would 
fain  have  afliliated  to  his  muse,  the  two  best 
are  proved — one  not  to  he  his,  and  the  other 
of  doubtful  origin.   Tho  former,  l>r2rinning — 

•Wlion  Israel,  fret  tl  fruiii  Phurii'ih  s  hand,' 

is  a  well  known  composition  of  Dr.  Watts ; 
the  other,  the  ballad  of 'William  and  Marga- 
ret,' is  of  dubious  authorship.  Thou^Th  prol>- 
ahlv  of  earlier  date  than  the  age  of  Mallet, 
its  reputed  autlior — the  reasons  which  Cap- 
tain Thompson  gives  for  aligning  it  to  Mar- 
veil,  are  altogcllicr  unsatisfactory.  Still, 
there  are  unquestionably  many  of  his  genu- 
ine poems  which  indicate  a  rich,  though  ill- 
cultivated  fancy ;  and  in  some  few  staniaa 
there  is  no  little  grace  of  expression  The 
little  piece  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  entitled 
the  *  Emigrants,'  the  Fancifbl '  Dialogue  be< . 
Iwccn  Body  am!  Soul,'  the  'Dialogue  between 
the  Resolved  Soul  and  Created  Pleasure,'  and 
the  '  Coronet,'  all  contain  lines  of  much  ele- 
gance and  sweetness.  It  is  in  his  satirical 
poems  that,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  his  mind,  his  fancy  appears  most 
vigorous ;  though  these  are  largely  disfigured 
by  the  charaoteristio  delhela  of  the  age,  wa4 
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many,  it  mtut  be eonfeased,  are  entirely  with- 

niit  riiprit.  With  two  or  three  lines  from  his 
ludicrous  satire  on  HoUaud,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  amosing  the  rMder.  Some  of  the 
•trokes  of  hamor  are  anreebtiUj  ridicoloiM : 

*  Holland,  that  scarce  deierTes  the  name  of  land, 
As  but  the  ufT-scouring  of  the  British  sand; 
And  so  much  earth  nn  v/m  contributed 
By  English  pilots  when  iln^y  In  ^v'd  the  Isadj 
Or  what  by  th'  ocean's  slow  aiiuvioa  fell, 
Of  shipwreck  *d  cockle  and  ths  aaastdsHtfhall ; 
Tb»  iodigasted  vomit  of  the  gea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  hy  just  proprioty. 
Gljtl  t!inn,  ns  niiij'Ts  wlirj  ti  ivc  found  the  ore, 
Tbcy,  wall  iiiaii  labor  tiiili  d  the  land  to  shore; 
And  dived  as  d^dpcrately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  aa  if  it  had  beea  of  amboraria ; 
Colleeling  anxiously  amall  loads  or  eiajr, 
Less  than  what  buildinc  swallnwd  bcnr  away  ; 
For  AM  with  pigmies,  who  best  kill«  thu  crane, 
Ati;iiii^  thr  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain, 
Ani'ing  the  blind  the  ono-eyed  blinkard  reignsi 
So  ruivs  among  the  drowned  ho  that  draios. 
Not  who  first  ses  ths  rising  sun  commando  -. 
Bot  who  eootd  first  dfseem  ths  rising;  lund!ii. 

Who  best  could  know  tcj  purnp  an  rarth  ko  leak, 
liim  tJiey  their  lord,  and  country's  fatlier,  speak.' 

Ills  Latin  poems  are  among  his  best.  The 
composition  often  shows  no  contemplible  skill 
in  that  language  ;  and  here  and  there  the  dic- 
tion and  versification  are  sach  as  woold  not 
hnvc  absoluieiy  disgraced  his  great  coadjutor, 
MiltJtt.  In  all  the  higher  poetic  qualities, 
there  ean  of  eonrse  be  no  eompariaoo  between 
them. 

With  such  a  raind  as  we  have  ascribed  to 
him — and  we  think  his  works  fully  justify 
what  we  have  said — with  such  aptitodea  for 
business,  soundness  of  judgment,  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  readiness  of  sarcasm,  one 
might  have  antieipsted  that  he  WMild  bare 
taken  some  rank  as  an  orator.  Nature,  it  is 
certain,  had  bestowed  upon  him  some  of  the 
most  important  intellectual  endowments  of 
one.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  with  his  princi- 
ples and  opinions  he  would  have  found  him- 
self strangely  embarrassed  in  addressing  any 
parliament  in  the  dayaof  Charles  fl.,  and  stood 
but  a  moderate  chance  of  obtaining  a  candid 
hearinjT.  But  we  have  no  proof  thnt  he  ever 
made  the  trial.  His  parliamentary  career  in 
this  respect  resembled  that  of  a  much  greater 
man — Addison,  who,  with  wit  even  superior 
to  his  owu,  and  with  much  more  elegance,  if 
not  more  strength  of  mind,  failed  signally  as 
a  speaker. 

Miirvoll's  learniniT  must  hare  been  very 
extetisivc.  Ills  education  was  superior  :  and 
as  we  have  seen  from  the  testimony  of  Milton, 
his  iiidiistrv  had  made  him  master,  durinnr  his 
long  sojourn  on  the  continent,  of  several  ctm- 
tinentaf  languages.  It  is  certain,  also,  that 
he  contimiwl  to  be  a  itndent  dl  bia  daja : 


his  works  bear  ample  evidence  of  his  wide  and 

miscellaneous  reading.  lie  appears  to  have 
been  well  versed  in  most  branches  of  litera- 
ture, though  he  makes  no  pedantie  display  of 
erudition,  and  in  this  respect  is  favorably 
distinguished  from  tnany  of  his  contempora- 
ries;  yet  he  cites  his  authors  with  the  famil- 
iarity of  a  thorough  seholar.  In  the  depart 
mem  of  history  he  appears  to  have  been  par^ 
ticularly  well  read;  and  derives  his  witty 
illnstrationa  from  such  remote  and  obscure 
sources,  that  Parker  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
his  belief  that  he  had  sometimes  drawn  on  bis 
invention  for  them.  In  his  Reply,  Marvell 
justifies  himself  in  all  the  alleged  instances, 
and  takes  occasion  to  show  thut  his  oppo- 
nent's learning  is  as  hollow  as  ail  his  other 
pretensions. 

The  style  of  Marvell  is  very  unequal. 
Thouph  often  rude  and  unpolished,  it  ahnunds 
in  negligent  felicities,  presents  us  with  Ire- 
quent  specimens  of  vigorous  idiomatie  Eng- 
lish, and  now  and  then  attain'^  uo  mean  decree 
of  elegance.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  the  rev* 
olvtion  which  was  then  passing  on  the  laa^ 
guage ;  it  is  a  medium  between  the  involved 
and  periodic  structure  so  common  duririjT  the 
former  half  of  the  century,  and  which  is  ill 
adapted  to  a  language  possessing  so  few  in- 
flpctidns  as  ours,  and  that  simplicity  and  har- 
mony which  were  not  fully  attained  till  the 
age  of  Addison.  There  is  a  very  large  in* 
fusion  of  abort  sentences,  and  the  structure 
in  general  is  as  unlike  that  of  his  great  col- 
league's prose  as  can  be  imagined.  Many  of 
MarvdI's  pegea  flow  with  so  much  ease  and 
cracc,  as  to  be  not  unworthy  of  a  later  period. 
To  that  great  revolution  in  style  to  which  we 
have  jost  alluded,  he  mual  in  no  slight  degree 
have  ecQtribated ;  Ibr  little  as  his  works  are 
known  or  read  now,  the  most  noted  of  them 
were  once  universally  poptilar,  and  perused 
with  pleasure,  as  Burnet  testifies,  by  every 
body,  '  from  the  king  to  the  tradesman.' 

Numerous  examples  show,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  even  the  rarest  talents  to  confer 
permanent  popularity  on  books  which  turn  on 
topics  of  temporary  interest,  however  absorb- 
ing at  the  time.  If  Pascal's  transcendant 
genius  has  been  unable  Co  rescue  even  the 

Lfttrrs  Provincialcs  from  partial  oblivinn,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  Marvell  should  have 
done  more  for  the  Rehearstdl  Trmufroiid. 
Swift,  it  is  true,  about  half  a  century  later, 
has  been  plea'^ed,  while  ei^preseinjr  this  opin- 
ion, to  make  an  exception  in  luvor  of  Marvell. 
'  There  ia  indeed,'  says  he,  '  an  exception, 
when  any  great  genius  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  expose  a  foolish  piece;  so  we  still 
read  Marvell's  answer  to  Parker  with  plaa^ 
on,  though  the  book  it  amwen  be  mnk 
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long  ago.'  But  this  statement  is  scarcely  ap- 
plicable now.  Ii  is  true  that  the  'Rehearsal'  is 
occasionally  read  by  the  curious ;  but  it  is  by 
the  resolutely  curious  alone. 

Yet  assuredly  he  Ins  not  lived  in  vain  who 
has  successfully  endeavored  to  abate  the  nui- 
sances of  his  own  time,  or  to  put  down  some 
insolent  abettor  of  vice  and  corruption.  Nor 
is  it  possible  in  n.  world  like  this,  in  which 
there  is  such  continuity  of  causes  and  effects 


—where  one  j^neration  transmits  its  good*  if  so,  the  satirist  gains  his  object  and  socie- 


anri  its  l  viI  t  ^tlienext,  and  the  consequences 
of  each  revolution  in  principles,  opiDions,  or 
tastes,  are  propagated  along  the  whole  line 
ofhumanity — to  estimate  either  the  degree  or 
perpetuity  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
cottipletc  success  of  works  even  of  transient 
interest.  By  modifying  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  a  man  may  indirectly  modify  the  char- 
acter of  many  generations  to  come.  His 
works  mtf  be  forgotten  while  their  effieels 
survive. 

Marvell's  history  affords  a  signal  instance  of 
the  benelits  which  may  be  derived  from  well- 
directed  satire.  There  are  eases  in  which  it 
mav  he  n  valuable  auxiliary  to  decency,  vir- 
tue, and  religion,  where  argument  and  per- 
suasion both  fiul.  Many,  indeed,  doubt  both 
the  legitimacy  of  the  weapon  itself,  and  the 
success  with  which  it  can  be  etnployed.  But 
facts  are  against  them.  To  hope  that  it  can 
erer  supply  the  place  of  religion  as  a  radical 
cure  for  vice  or  immortality,  would  be  chi- 
merical ;  but  there  are  many  pernicious  cus- 
toms, violations  of  propriety,  ridiculous,  yet 
tolerated,  follies,  which  religion  can  scarcely 
touch  without  endanfrpring  her  dignity.  To 
assail  them  is  one  of  the  most  legitimate 
offices  of  satire  ;  nor  have  we  the  idighiest 
doubt  that  the  *  Spectator '  did  more  to  abate 
many  of  the  prevailing  follies  and  pernicious 
eustooM  of  die  age,  than  a  thousand  homilies. 
Thia»  however,  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  it 
may  be  said  that  it  does  not  reach  the  crise  of 
Marvell  and  Parker.  Society,  it  may  be  ar- 
gued, will  bear  the  exposure  of  its  own  evils 
with  great  equ-niiniity,  and  perhaps  profit  by 
it— BO  individual  bcia^  pointed  at,  and  each 
being  left  to  digest  his  own  lesson,  under 
tlift  pleasant  conviction  that  it  was  designed 
principally  for  his  neighbors.  As  corpora- 
tions will  perpetrate  actions  of  which  each  in- 
dividual member  would  be  ashamed ;  so  eor- 
porriticnis  will  listen  to  charges  which  every 
individual  member  would  regard  as  insults. 
But  no  man,  it  is  said,  is  likely  to  be  reclaim- 
ed from  error  or  vice  by  being  made  the  ob- 
ject of  merciless  ridicule.  All  tliis  wf  believe 
most  true.  But  then  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  it  may  not  be  the  satirist's  object  to  re- 
claim the  individaal — he  nty  have  little  hope 


of  that  ;  it  may  be  for  the  sake  of  those 
whom  he  maligns  and  injures.  When  the 
exorcist  takes  Satan  in  hand,  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  is  an  Origenist,  and  '  believes  in  the 
rntiversion  of  the  devil,'  but  in  pity  to  the 
supposed  victims  of  his  malignity.  It  is 
much  the  same  when  a  man  like  Marvell 
undertakes  to  satirize  a  man  like  Parker. 
Even  such  a  man  may  be  abashed  and  con- 
founded, though  he  cannot  be  reclaimed  ;  and 


ty  gets  the  bcnetit.  Experience  fully  shows 
us  that  there  are  many  men  who  will  be  re- 
strained by  ridienle  long  after  they  are  lost  to 

virtue,  and  that  they  are  accessible  to  sliame 
when  they  are  utterly  inaccejssible  to  argu« 

luent 

This  was  just  the  good  that  Marvell  effect- 
ed. He  made  Parker,  it  is  true,  more  furi- 
ous; but  he  diverted,  if  he  could  not  turn 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and  thus  prevent- 
ed mischief.  Parker,  and  others  like  liim, 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  inflame  angry 
passions,  to  revive  the  most  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  tyranny,  and  to  preach  up  another 
criiside  a;niii<;t  t!ic  Nonconformists.  Mar- 
veil's  books  were  a  conductor  to  the  danger- 
ous fluid ;  if  there  was  any  explosion  at  all, 
it  was  an  explosion  of  merriment.  '  He  had 
all  the  laughers  on  his  side,'  says  Rurnet.  In 
Cliarles  11. 's  reign,  there  were  few  wffo  be- 
longed to  any  other  class;  and  then,  as  now, 
men  found  it  impossible  to  laugh  and  be 
angry  at  the  same  time.  It  is  our  firm  be- 
lief, that  Marvell  did  more  to  humble  Parker, 
and  neutralize  the  influence  of  his  party,  by 
the  '  Rehe:irsal  Transprosed,'  than  he  could 
have  done  bv  writiiKT  half  a  dozen  folios  of 
polemical  divinity  ;  just  as  Pascal  did  more 
to  unmask  the  Jesuits  and  damage  their  cause 
by  his  '  Provincial  Letters.'  than  had  been 
eflheted  by  all  the  efforts  of  all  their  other  op- 
ponents put  together. 

But  admirable  as  w  ere  Marvell's  intellectu- 
al endowments,  it  is  his  moral  worth,  after 
all,  which  constitutes  his  principal  claim  on 
the  admiration  of  posterity,  and  which  sheds 
a  redeeming  lustre  on  one  of  the  darke.st 
pages  of  the  English  annals.  Inflexible  in- 
tegrity was  the  basis  of  it — integrity  by  which 
lie  has  not  unworthily  earned  the  jjl  rioua 
name  of  the  'British  Aristides.'  With  tal- 
ents and  acquirements  which  might  have  jus- 
tified hini  in  aspirtiiif  to  ;iIino>t  niiv  office,  if 
he  could  have  disburdened  himself  of  his  con- 
soienee ;  with  wit  which,  in  that  fiivolons 
age,  was  a  surer  passport  to  fame  than  any 
amount  either  of  intellect  or  virtue,  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  mollified  even  the 
monarch  himself  in  spite  of  his  prejudioea ; 
Marvell  prefonedpoverty  and  independence  to 
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riches  and  servility.  He  had  learned  the  les- 
son, practised  by  few  in  that  age,  of  being 
eoolent  with  little— so  that  he  preserved  his 
conscieiico.  He  could  be  poor,  but  he  could 
not  be  incao;  could  starve,  but  could  not 
cringe.  By  economlsiiig  in  tlie  arlieles  of 
pride  and  ambition,  he  conJd  ■ffi)rd  to  keep 
what  their  votaries  were  compelled  to  re- 
trench, the  necessaries,  or  rather  the  luxu- 
ries, of  integrity  snd  a  good  conscience.  Nei- 
ther menaces,  nor  caresses,  nor  bribes,  nor 
poverty,  nor  di.stress,  could  induce  him  to 
dwndon  his  integrity :  or  even  to  take  an 
fice  in  which  it  might  be  tempted  or  endan- 
gered. He  only  who  has  arrix  ed  at  this  pitch 
of  nuignanimity,  has  an  ade({uate  security  for 
his  public  virtue.  He  who  cannot  subsist 
upon  a  little  ;  who  has  not  learned  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  he  has,  ai>d  even  to 
l>e  content  with  almost  nothing  ;  who  has  not 
learned  to  familiarize  his  thoughts  to  poverty, 
much  more  readily  than  he  ran  familiarize 
them  to  dishonor,  is  not  yet  iree  from  peril. 
Andrew  Marvell,  as  his  whole  course  proves, 
had  done  this.  But  wc  shall  not  do  full  jus- 
tice to  his  public  integrity,  if  wc  do  not  bear 
in  mind  the  corruption  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived;  the  manifold  qiostaaies  amidst 
which  he  retained  his  ronsrienre;  and  the 
effect  which  such  wide-spread  prolligacy  must 
have^had  in  making'  thousands  almost  skepti- 
cal ris  to  whether  there  were  such  a  tliitijr  as 
public  virtue  at  all.  Such  a  relaxation  in  the 
code  of  speculative  morals,  is  one  of  the  worst 
results  of  general  profligacy  in  practice.  But 
Andrew  Marvell  was  not  to  be  deluded  ;  and 
amidst  corruption  perfectly  unparalleled,  he 
still  continued  untainted.  We  are  accustom- 
ed to  hear  of  his  virtue  as  a  truly  R<unnn  vir- 
tue, and  so  it  was;  but  it  was  something 
more.  Only  the  best  pages  of  Roman  histo- 
ry can  supply  a  parallel  :  there  was  no  Cin- 
cinnatus  in  those  ages  of  her  shame  which 
alone  can  be  compared  with  those  of  Charles 
n.  It  were  easier  to  find  a  Cincinnatus  dur« 
ing  the  era  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
than  an  Andrew  MarreJi  in  the  age  of  Com- 
modus. 

The  integrity  and  patriotism  which  distin- 
guished him  in  his  relations  to  the  Court,  also 
marked  all  his  public  conduct.  He  was  evi- 
dently most  scrupulously  honest  and  faithful 
in  the  di.scharge  of  his  duty  to  his  constitu- 
ents; and,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  punctili- 
ous in  guarding  against  any  thing  which  could 
tarnish  his  fair  fame,  or  defile  his  conscience. 
On  rcvicwinfT  the  whole  f»f  hi?*  jmhlic  conduct, 
we  may  well  say  that  he  attained  his  wish, 
expressed  in  the  lines  which  he  has  written 
in  imitation  of  a  dionis  in  the  Thyestes  of 
Seneca 


1S5 

*  Climb  at  Cvwrt  for  me  that  will- 
Tottering  fnror's  pinnaeU ; 

.^11  I  noek  irt  to  lit'  .^lill. 

Settled  in  some  m-<t*'1  nett. 

In  calm  loiKurc  let  merest. 

And  far  off  tiio  pul>lic  itago. 

Pass  mwhy  my  Mlent  age, 

Thus,  when  without  tiuisc,  unknowo, 

I  linvc  lived  out  all  my  span, 

I  sluill  die  wiilinut  a  groan. 

Ad  old  honest  countryman.' 

Ho  seems  to  have  been  as  amiable  in  his 
private  as  he  was  estimable  in  his  public  char- 
acter. So  far  as  any  documents  throw  light 
upon  the  subject,  the  same  integrity  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  botli.  He  is  described  as 
of  a  very  reserved  and  quiet  temper  ;  but,  like 
Addison,  (whom  in  this  respect  as  in  some 
few  others  he  rcyembled.)  cxreediijirly  face- 
tious and  lively  amongst  lii.s  intiuiate  friends. 
His  disinterested  championship  of  others,  is 
no  less  a  proof  of  his  .sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed than  of  his  abhorrence  of  oppression  : 
and  many  pleasing  traits  of  amiability  occur 
in  his  private  correspondence,  as  well  as  in 
his  writirifTs.  On  the  whole,  wc  think  that 
Marveli's  epitaph,  strong  as  the  terms  ofpaue- 
gyrte  are,  records  little  more  than  the  truth ; 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  vaitt  Spirit  of  boast- 
ing,  but  in  tlx'  honest  consciousness  of  vir- 
tue and  integrity,  that  he  hini.'ieh'cuncludcs  a 
letter  to  one  of  bis  correspondents  in  the 
words— 

<  I)i.srr,  piiL-r,  virtuirm  mtm%  Taranqna l«b«reai ; 
FortuDom  ez  aliia.' 


THE  FOUR  AGES  OF  THOUGHT. 
FiMB  dw  Litmi7  Gmtto. 

WvAT  it  Thought  f 

In  clii!<llii>cMl — nil  imporrccl  glenm, 
A  summer  l»o\vi  r,  a  nmonliglit  dream, 
Glimpsca  of  Komo  lar-.siiining  Btmn, 
A  roiiy  wreaib,  tb«  biewed  beam 
That  dwalh  in  niothera'  eyes. 

In  youth — an  urn  britnin  d  with  delight, 
Sweet  tliriifi/riiii;  l'ant:i!9ie8  of  light, 
Meek  ex  d  Willi  Iovc'h  own  radiaoco  bright, 
Soft  mii.sic  on  n  summer  night, 
liojw  budding  into  joy. 

In  mnnhood — n  hrni^jliled  slmro 
W  illi  w  reeks  i.f  lili-.s  nil  .'•e.ilter'd  o'er, 
Dark  HWelling  dculit^,  fmrs  seoni'd  bc^bfa, 
A  spirit  wilher'd  at  ibe  core — 
A  tea  of  stDrm  and  strifb. 

In  age — a  calm  undazzled  eye, 
LiMri^  in  worlds  of  memory; 
Low  breiithed  thanks  for  love  on  bigh, 
A  pntif'iit  longing  for  the  sigh 

XbM  wafts  it  into  rtst.         M.  A.  L. 
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SCENES  IN  MEXICO. 


From  thf  fnit-'il  t^rrvicf^  M^S'ililW. 

TuK  Wild  I.ndian. 

«  Have  yoa  ever  been  in  the  northern 
ces  V*  I  asked  an  old  gentleman  at  one  of  our 

Tertullas. 

Oil,  si !  muclias  \ccee;  Ibave  often  truvcTK- 
cd  Ooiiora,  Ctiihuaiiua,  and  the  regiooa  border- 
ing on  the  wild  Indians." 

"'riii'ii  you  have  been  among  the  Apaches?" 
I  exciuiiucd,  eagerly. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  them  very  often ;  but  I  have 
never  visiitcd  their  country,  because  they  are 
'rouy  burbaros.'  They  used  to  come  clown 
amongst  us,  but  this  was  only  very  rarely,  and 
then  generally  for  the  nurpose  of  plunder :  they 
are  a  tine  race  of  men,  out  *muy  barbaros.' 

'•  1  was  at  that  time  a  soldier  in  tl  >■  Spuni.^h 
army,  and  have  often  followed  in  Uieir  track; 
bat  tiu  y  are  by  no  means  a  pleasant  enemy  to 
cnc.iunti  r.  for  they  use  thrir  how  and  arrow  with 
surprising  ukill;  their  horses,  too,  arc  inconceiv- 
ably swil^  they  appear  and  aisappear  like  light- 
ning. 

"They  are  bold  and  desperate  in  their  forageB, 
n.s  1  ]iav(_-  gonii  (  :ius«-  lo  r(  meml>er.  On  our  oc- 
casion 1  hud  tike  command  of  tiUy  men  in  an  in- 
eursion  into  their  country.  At  nightfall  we 
bivouacked  in  eonie  drscrlcd  huts  on  tlic  verge 
of  a  pine  forest,  with  a,  vast  Havainiah  of  high 
grass  before  us.  AVc  placed  our  mules  and 
horees  in  the  corral,*  and  retired  to  sleep  with 
our  serrasses  on.  I  had  just  fallen  asleep,  when 
I  was  rDLised  by  a  very  ixculiiir  faint  moan, 
whicli  came  swelling  through  the  air.  i  started  i 
up,  and  on  i;oin<;  out  of  the  hut*  found  our  sen 
trie«  at  their  post.  Again  we  heard  the  cry, 
which  was  now  louder,  and  appeared  to  issue 
firom  tite  corral.  I  approachea  closer ;  nothing 
but  our  animals  met  my  view ; — once  more  the 
harrih  cry  sounded  through  the  air,  but  it  was  not 
the  noi-ic  either  of  mules  or  the  nei<::hing  of  hors- 
es. 1  instanUy  ordered  our  sentries  U>  beat  the 
alarm,  and  my  men  were  quickly  assembled. 

"'Can  any  of  you  ti  II  me  tlic  meaning  of  tiiese 

stranj^e  Kounds  V  I  inquired. 

.\o  one  replied;  but  all  eontinned  anxiously 
listenin<ir  till  the  noise  was  again  repeated.  An 
old  Indian,  who  acted  as  our  guide,  now  stepped 
forward,  and  said,  'The  Indiana  are  hovLTui}.' 
near  us: — it  is  the  cry  of  the  mules  when  they 
smell  the  Indians.* 

('  Much  struck  with  what  he  said,  I  questioned 
him  more  clo.^cly  on  the  subject;  he  told  me,  in 
the  Biime  word.s,  that  tlie  mules  scented  the  In- 
dians at  many  leagues  distant,  and  always  inti- 
mated their  terror  by  these  strange  cries.  He 
observed  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
bo  accounted  for,  was  from  the  i'act,  that  the  In- 
dians eat  mules*  flesh,  and  that  there  was  proba- 
blv  poine  connection  betsVeen  their  i-rcnt  and  tlie 
0<ior  of  the  Indians.  I  tliought  it  much  more 
likely  that  they  discerned  the  Jar-oH' tramp  of  iJie 
mounte  d  Indians.  I  accordingly  gave  the  neces- 
cary  directions,  and  placed  scouts  among  the 
lon^  urass  in  advance  ot'tii-- 

'•  About  an  hour  papped  away  without  any  ap- 

*  A  fenced  viiisg o  or  ssttUnxBt 
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pearance  of  the  enemy,  when  the  ^entries  an- 
noaneed  that  they  disunctly  heard  tlic  tramp  of 
cavalry.  They  were  all  called  in,  and  wc  luok 
our  stiUiun  in  tidencc  within  tlie  huts,  while  about 
twenty  men  were  concealed  among  the  pine- 
trees  to  act  as  sharp-shooters.  In  the  meantime 
we  had  cut  down  branches  ftom  the  trees,  and 
fortific*!  the  entrances  to  the  huts  with  palisades, 
as  well  as  the  sltortness  of  the  time  would  per* 
mit  1  briefly  addressed  the  men,  telling  them 
they  naiKf  expect  no  quarter,  but  must  repolve 
either  to  bent  olf  the  Indians  or  die,  for  their 
lives.  We  soon  heard  the  enemy  advancing  in 
a  circle,  uttering  wild  shrieks  and  cries:  they 
then  rushed  upon  the  huts,  wheeling  round  and 
round. 

'•  I  had  ordered^  my  men  to  rceerve  their  fire 
till  they  were  close  upon  us,  and  had  actually 
c<inini(Miced  hostilities  ;  for  the  night  being  very 
clear,  we  could  distinctly  recognize  the  Indians 
at  some  distance.  Several  now  aliiihtcd,  and 
attempted  to  enter  the  corral  by  breaking  down 
the  palisades.  At  that  instant  1  gave  the  order 
to  fire,  and  many  an  Indian  staggered  and  fell, 
while  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  us  with  yells 
and  shouts.  Another  volley  from  our  musketry 
tor  an  iiinfruit  checked  their  advance,  while  Uie 
sharp-shooters,  concealed  in  the  woods,  fired  in 
amongst  themy  and  made  great  havoc  by  their 
unexpected  assault.  A(\er  a  desperate  conflict, 
they  retired,  carrj  ing  off  with  them  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  and  wounded  comradi  .•i.  As  t!iey 
retreated,  they  discharged  clouds  of  arrows 
among  us ;  we,  however,  lost  but  three  men, 
though  miny  were  prverely  wounded.  Had  iliey 
liail  lirearms,  they  would  quickly  have  driven 
1^  from  our  post,  lor  they  fought  with  despe- 
rate courage." 

As  the  old  soldier  spoke,  his  conntenanee  wns 
lighted  for  a  moment  with  the  fire  of  war,  and 
tlien  gradually  sunk  back  into  its  wonted  quiet 
expresswn. 

HoBSBs  ANo  Moles. 

The  Mexican  mules  arc  smaller  than  the  hors- 
es, and  particularly  adapted  for  traveliing;  they 
rarely  make  a  fklse  step,  on  which  account  the 

traveller  willingly  resigns  himsell't  *  tlieir  guid- 
ance in  abrupt  or  dangerous  mountain  passes; 
if  speed,  however,  be  an  object,  the  mules  will 
not  be  urtred  beyond  their  u.'-ual  trot,  and  you 
must  fherelure  re»;ort  to  horses.  The  Mexican 
horses  are  also  smaller  than  the  European,  but 
in  general  stronger  and  more  capable  of  endur- 
ing fatigue.  It  M  welt  known  that,  previous  to 
the  coiupiest.  Mexico  posRCPFcd  iiriil  rr  imiirs, 
horses,  nor  calUu ;  all  these  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards ;  they  are  now  extrene- 
ly  numerous,  and  on  the  northern  plains  of  Mex- 
ico, they  are  to  be  met  with  in  large  herds,  Jiving 
aInio!>t'in  a  wild  state.  Many  hundreds  of  time 
mules  and  horses  are  caught  every  year,  and 
sent  for  sale  to  Mexico  and  to  the  mines.  By  pur- 
chasing a  lariie  nurrdter  of  these  liors<  s  before 
lliey  are  broken  in.  you  may  get  a  horse  in  Za- 
catecas  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  piastres  (fifty 
or  sixty  shillings,)  each,  while  the  nuilcs  fetch 
Irom  twenty  to  twenty-four  piastres,  (five  to  six 

Sounds.)  In  Mexico,  the  capital,  the  price  is 
igher,  on  account  oi  the  expense  of  tnnapoi^ 
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jeL  even  there  you  may  buy  a  very  fair  horse,  j 
wfaieh  has  been  already  ridtleii,  Tor  sixty  to  eigh- 
ty piasJres,  (fiflecn  to  twenty  pounds.)  For  a 
very  fine  lioree,  however,  you  must  pay  from 
three  to  four  hundred  piastres,  (eeventy-five  to  a 
hundred  pounds.)  according  to  its  qualiiies ;  but 
large  antl  strong  mules  generally  fetch  a  higher 

torn  tlUUl  llOTrfCS. 

The  Mexican  horseaand  mules  are  diBtioguiiflt- 
ed  for  Ibeir  paces.  Many  have  the  aobre  pas- 
#<)."  a  pprricB  of  pare  wherein  the  animal  lifts  up 
uiid  [HiLa  duvvti  iiitt  two  right  or  left  feet  ut  ttie 
same  time,  but  raising  the  fore-foot  more  than 
the  hinder,  m  hich  pnMlaeee  A  miieker,  and  yet 
eentler  motion  than  troltin|r.  if  the  horse  is  to 
be  used  for  the  saddle,  its  price  is  determined  by 
the  r^idity  and  smoothness  of  this  pace.  The 
animal  can  aequire  the  sobre  pasgo  "  only  on 
tolerably  smooUi  roads  ;  but  with  it  a  horse  can 
perform,  without  niucb  exertion,  a  journey  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  leagues  (thirty  or  forty  miles.) 
per  diem.  The  Moxicaa  ttoraea  are  fed  mucih 
below  ours,  both  at  home  and  on  journeys,  and 
yet,  with  all  our  superior  trail  i  -^  nirs  are  de- 
cidedly inferior  as  it  regards  the  endurance  of 
fatigue.  The  Mexican  hone  has  scarcely  reach- 
ed the  rnrl  of  its  day's  journey  when  the  taddli' 
and  bridle  are  removed,  without  any  regard  to 
lie  being  in  a  heat ;  it  is  tfien  turned  mto  an  open 
court,  without  any  covering  bcin^  thromi  over 
it,  and  frequently  left  exposed,  without  food,  to 
tlic  b-corrliiiig  eun  or  rain.  It  is  then  taken  to 
drink,  and  has  a  large  ration  of  maize-straw  or 
maize-leaveB,  (rtutrojo,)  sufficient  both  for  its 
evening  and  morning  feod.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  Mexican  takes  the  trouble  uf  dividing 
the  food,  and  giving  half  in  tho  evening  and  the 
net  on  the  foUowmg  morning.  The  beast  » 
raddled  in  the  morning,  without  any  more  drink 
till  nine  or  ten  o\-l(ick,  uhUh.s  thcv  happen  tn 
meet  with  water ;  nor  docs  it  have  any  more  I  bod 
tin  the  close  of  the  day's  jonrney.  It  ie  necessa- 
ry to  be  very  careful  not  to  rrivc  your  horse  drink 
early  in  the  morning  immediately  aAer  a  feed  of 
■laiie ;  this  produces  dinrrhoen,  which  weakens 
it  M>  maeh  that  it  is  unable  to  pursue  ita  jonmey. 

Mexican  Dwellings. 
The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are  ex- 
tremely simple ;  for  in  this  warm  climate  it  ie 
more  agreeable  to  tiiem  to  enioy  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  A  pinirle  room  sulnces  for  the  wants 
of  a  funiily,  hutli  l>y  ilay  ;uul  iiiL'hL  The  kitchen, 
which  forms  a  detached  luiL,  m  occupied  by  tlie 
■ervantf.  Four  npni^lit  pmt»  support  the  light 
roof^  which  if?  ^'i-r  r'  t  !  ri  I uths,  covered 
witii  puiia-ictivco,  wia»UiiL  u  .y  other  fastening 
than  cords  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  American 
aloe,  (maguey^)  or  thongs  of  undressed  hides. 
The  walls  are  m  like  manner  formed  of  bamboo, 
li  ivjnif  a  h;ind)(ia  rdrnice  runninsx  all  round  to 
support  the  roof.  Tliese  sort  of  huts  have  no 
wtiMow ;  the  door  ia  made  of  bamboo  eanes,  tied 
together,  and  hiin^  upon  leailier  straps.  The 
floor  it>  nothing  more  tiian  the  soil  well  trodden 
ik)wn. 

The  furniture  is  as  simple  as  the  construction 
of  the  hut.  Four  posts,  held  together  by  cross- 
beams, and  covered  over  with  bamboo,  consti- 
tute the  bed  of  the  maeter  of  tiie  lamilyj  the 


children,  and  the  rest  of  the  inmates,  sleep  on  the 
ground  on  hides.  A  chair  or  table  is  an  append- 

!i!ie  of  rare  orcnrrrnre.  A  t;rnafl  pninied  cheet 
commonly  holds  the  bcdl  apparel  of  the  family 
and  the  valuables  of  the  mistress.  Over  it  you 
generally  see  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  other 
saints.  A  shelf  displays  the  glasses,  cups,  and 
othtT  ntciiKilrf.  This,  with  a  large  pan  lor  hold- 
ing water,  and  a  saddle  and  bridle,  completes 
the  furniture  of  a  Mexican  of  the  poorer  elasa. 

Tlif  hoUFOK  of  tlie  rniddliritr  ranks-,  in  thr  wurra 
diKiricls  along  the  coust,  are  indeed  better,  but 
comparatively  as  limited  in  neoommodation  as 
those  of  the  lower  cla^s.  They  arc  generally 
built  of  plaster,  have  wooden  doors,  but  only 
s!idin(_'  slmitrrr;,  without  trlns.s  windows,  imd  con- 
tain seldom  more  than  one  large  sitting-room 
and  a  bed-room.  The  furniture  is  very  plain, 
thourrh  frcqiifntly  srt  off  with  a  dip}>lay  ol'i-ilvcr 
uteiiKilij.    Tins  w  the  ordinary  style  uf  building  j 

i'et  in  some  places  we  may  observe  fine  etone 
louees,  which  bespeak  the  opulence  of  the  own- 
ers. 

Tbb  Native  Tnoians. 

Gautla  is  a  large  village,  inhabited  almost  en- 
lin  ly  by  Indians.  We  i'mmd  the  market-place 
thronged  with  thcia ;  niuuy  had  come  from  a 
great  distance  to  attend  the  celebration  of  higJi 
mass,  this  being  a  festival.  The  church  was 
small,  and  filled  to  overflowing.  The  whole 
congregation  were  on  tlieir  knees  during  the 
greater  part  of  Uie  lengthy  ceremonial,  the  so- 
lemnity of  which  was  continually  disturbed  by 
the  violent  manner  in  which  tlie  people  strucK 
their  brcasls,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  &c. 
There  was  no  organ  ;  but  siicli  music  as  could 
not  iiul  to  recall  to  earth  the  thooglite  of  the 
most  devout  worshipjicr. 

On  the  elevation  of  the  host  I  was  !^tartle<l  hy 
the  sudden  noitse  of  a  Email  drum  and  file,  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  pauses,  duriuii;  whu  h  the  mu- 
sicians feathered  frcKh  .'^trrnirih  tor  their  perform- 
ance. 1  was  the  niuru  uiruck  by  Uiii>  ulleinpt  ut 
music,  as  1  had  generally  believed  the  Indians 
to  possess  some  taste  for  the  art.  In  the  coune 
of  my  journeys  i  had  often  seen  them  with  a 
b-mall  guitar  in  Uieir  hands  ;  and  on  my  way  from 
Tampico  several  times  fell  asleep  in  my  ham- 
mock, while  our  muleteers  and  guide  amused 
themselves  by  fiinging  and  danrinfr  witli  the  pco- 

fle  of  the  house.  It  seems  that  the  iskill  of  the 
ndians  on  the  guitar  is  confined  to  a  few  chord*; 
yet  are  they  passionately  fond  of  the  long  uid 
dance. 

The  women  wear  a  red  or  blue  woollen  hkirt 
bound  at  the  edge  with  a  broad  piece  of  white 
calico ;  it  reaches  to  the  ankles,  and  is  tied  at  the 
woi^t.  The  Tipppf  part  of  tlieir  person^;  cov- 
ered with  a  handiierchief,  resembling  the  Span- 
ish mantilla;  it  h  made  of  blue  and  white,  or 
black  and  white  striped  cotton,  and  the  length  m 
treble  the  width.  They  have  a  staring  ofblue 
glass  beads  round  the  neck,  and  tlieir  hair  is 
fastened  behind  ia  a  tuft  or  numerous  braids,  or 
sometimes  left  to  hang  unconfined  over  tiie 
shoulder?. 

The  PiBr.ic  M.m.i  ■  tv  Mf.xico. 
Mexico  aboimds  in  pubhc  walks  and  prome- 
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nadcs ;  the  most  frequented  are  the  "  Alamedu," 
"  l*asco  Nuevo,"  and  the  "  Pasco  de  lat  Vi- 
gas each  haa  its  stated  hours  and  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  Alameda  lies  in  the  weetcrii  part 
oftlieciiy;  it  has  a  luri:i:  hasin  in  the  crriln", 
from  which  radiate  the  various  walks,  which  are 
thtcitly  phinted  wilh  trees  and  ehrobe;  the  whole 
ia  ini:lnr,nl  with  ri  )nw  wall,  aboff  tlie  iooer  part 
of  which  is  a  tine  drive. 

The  Pasco  Nuevo  isnotforlhMD  the  Alameda, 
extending  from  the  San  Cosme  canal  almost  m 
far  as  to  tliat  of  Cha|iollc|>cc }  but  being  le^s 
shady,  and  at  the  nme  lime  very  large,  it  alwayR 
looks  desolate. 

The  Paaeo  de  las  Tigaa  \a  not  maeh  more  in- 
viting ;  it  is  nearly  half  a  league  in  jctij.'-tli.  plant- 
ed with  a  double  avenue  of  trees,  and  rnn.s  along 
the  canal  of  Chain).  Its  fashionable  m-ason  lai;ts 
from  Eanter  to  Wiiit«untide ;  that  of  the  Pasco 
Nuevo  till  autumn ;  and  that  of  the  Alameda 
during  the  wlaii  r  ;  at  all  oilier  periods  of  tlie 
year  Uiey  are  quite  deserted* 

Towards  five  o'eloek  in  the  ailemoon,  every 
one  hastens  to  the  promenades,  especially  on 
Sundays  and  iiolidayw,  Wlioover  wishes  to  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  the  faeiiionahle  world  of  Me.xico, 
must  visit  the  Pasco  de  las  Vigas  on  Easter  Mon- 
day; there  he  will  Bee,  crowded  in  close  ranks, 
the  nunarous.  niuliitorin  carriaL'fs  of  ilie  capital, 
heavy,  but  highly  varnished,  uud  profusely  orna- , 
raented  with  silver,  eaeh  drawn  by  two  b«iutirul  I 
nuiles.  whose  ImnifFs  and  trappings  are  cfjoally 
decorated  with  silver  or  braFs,and  t-land  oul<x- 
trcmely  well  on  their  dark  skins.  The  fair  reno- 
raa  of  Mexico,  attired  in  their  richest  apparel, 
pass  in  slow  proceesion  before  the  gaze  of  the 
admiring  crowd.  Every  dt  pcripi  ion  of  carriage 
is  put  in  requisition,  I'roni  the  splendid  equipage 
to  the  humble  liackney,  in  their  colors  and  orna- 
ments pr('^:('nfing  as  (jrvnt  a  variety  as  the  com- 
plexion and  costume  of  the  ladies,  of  every  irrado 
of  society.  The  European  stranger,  however, 
ia  stnirk,  not  so  much  by  the  mules  and  their 
trapping.-^,  as  by  the  grotesque  leathern  bag, 
generally  ornamentcil  with  a  hra.sn:  plale.  into 
which  tlic  tail  of  each  animal  is  forced,  as  into  a 
hair^ag.  The  eoaehman  does  not  occupy  the 
box,  but  is  mounted  on  one  of  the  mules,  to  give 
him  more  command  over  them. 

The  etpiestrians  are  no  less  numerous  and  re- 
markable in  tlieir  appearance  than  (he  carriages. 
A  horse  intended  lor  the  promenades  ^pasco) 
must  be  well  in],  imt  no:  too  large,  and  have  a 
long  thick  mane  j  but  its  chief  recommendation 
b  raising  the  fbreftet  very  high,  with  an  ineii- 
nation  outwards;  on  armtait  ol'  this  motion  it  is 
aalled  brazcador.  Only  a  single  rein  is  used, 
gjenerftUy  of  white  leather,  thickly  studded  with 
silver,  with  a  sharp  Arabian  bit  Along  the  up- 
\\i'T  part  of  the  frontlet  runs  a  slip  of  fur.  three  or 
Imir  lingers  wi  le,  embroider"  i  ;ii  Ijoth  ends  with 
gold  or  iiilver.  it  is  made  to  draw  down,  eo  as 
to  eover  rp  iht  lef\  eye  of  the  horse  in  mounting. 
The  saddle  i--  a  kind  of  Hungarian  afl'air,  circu- 
lar behind,  and  terminating  in  a  pommel  in  front ; 
every  part  is  thickly  mounted  witli  Fil  ver.  The 
saddli-  i<  covered  with  a  richly  embroidered  fur 
covering';  the  armas  de  agua  are  suspended 
from  the  pommel,  and  to  comj)lete  this  ridiculous 

asQoutremeat,  thQ  back  part  of  the  hone  is  io- 
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vested  with  a  leathern  coat  of  mail  (anquera,) 
which  reaches  down  to  ihc  shanks.  The  anquo> 
ra  is  <ilso  embroidered,  and  bordered  with  a  fringe 
of  iron,  braes,  or  silver,  which  produces  a  loud 
lingliriL' ill  every  step.  The  original  design  of 
the  anquera  was,  probably,  to  defend  the  hofM 
from  arrows;  its  present  object  is  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  beating  aboul  it*  tail  mui  compel  it 
to  raise  its  foreleet  by  pressing  upon  ttie  hinder 
parts. 

The  armas  de  agua  are  two  dressed  calf,  bear, 
or  tiger  skins,  the  fur  turned  outwards,  which 

are  fn-'eiu  il  nn  racli  tide  of  the  jKimiijel.  and.  as 

their  name  impUes,  drawn  over  tlie  legs  during 
rain,  so  as  completely  to  eover  the  lower  {mrt  m 

the  rider.  The  armas  de  agua  are  considered 
a  very  ornanienlal  part  ol""  the  Mexican  saddle, 
the  top  being  bordered  with  rcil  or  yellow  mo- 
rooeo^  and  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver. 

The  costume  of  the  rider  is  as  grotesque  as 
that  of  lii>  horse;  the  indescribable,  of  the  most 
nndescribable  cut  and  sliape,  and  accompanied 
by  sund  ry  strange  appendagea.  Below  the  knee 
lie  wear.-^  a  slag  skin  to  protect  his  leg  against 
thorns ;  yet  his  neliier  equipment  is,  on  iJie  whole, 
highly  ornamental,  and  sometimes  costs  from 
seventy  to  eighty  piastres,  (fourteen  to  twen^ 
pounds,) 

The  hat  is  of  a  redtlisli  brown,  broad  brimmed, 
but  the  crown  very  shallow;  boili  brim  and 
crown  are  trimmed  with  gold  I  ace,  the  voder  side 
of  the  brim,  which  is  green,  is  further  decOTOled 
witli  gold  lace,  about  two  incites  wide.  The  tt- 
fect  of  this  costume  is  heightened  by  the  cloak, 
(manga  or  frazada.)  The  manga  is  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  five  or  six  yards  in  length,  general- 
ly of  a  light  liliie  color,  ruiuuled  at  the  cornerp, 
an<l  has  a  square  hole  cut  in  the  centre  to  admit 
the  head.  It  is  often  lined  with  red  or  yellow 
calico,  and  bordered  with  sundry  trimmings  of 
ribbons  and  fringe,  interwoven  with  glass  beads. 
This  trimming  is  generally  of  binek  silk,  and 
very  frequently  of  gold  tissue.  The  manm  fiir- 
nished  in  this  style,  the  laced  hat,  the  richly  em- 
broiilerrd  br;  eel.es,  ntid  the  holas,  sometimes 
cost  as  much  as  three  hundred  piastres,  (seventy 
pounds  or  more ;)  yet  we  see  them  worn  by  per- 
sons who  have  e\pi-ndcd  their  whole  fortune  in 
the  purchase— a  toriune.  perhaps,  just  acquired 
at  the  gaming  lahie :  while  others, mch  as  mule* 
teen^  jfcc,  gladly  >lt  ny  themselves  many  positive 
neeessaries,  ancf  give'up  their  hard-earned  sav- 
ings to  become  the  happy  owners  of  a  nianffa. 
The  frazada  is  a  large  woollen  cuverinff,  mo- 
playing  n  gay  pattern,  and  furnished,  like  the 
mattira.  with  a  hole  for  the  head  ;  it  is  principal- 
ly worn  on  horseback,  and  is  almost  impervious 
to  rain. 

The  rapidly  incraasing  progress  of  European 
manners  and  thshlonshas  had  the  effect  ofthrow- 

ing  tliis  costume  much  into  di-UKe;  and  ue  fre- 
quently see  tlie  Mexican  caballero  attired  in  the 
Spanish  mantle  or  eapa,  an  enormous  pair  of  - 
clattering  spur--.  weifrfiinL'  with  tlieir  various 
etceteras,  tVoni  two  to  three  pounds;  a  large  cot- 
ton cloth,  I'astened  on  the  right  shoulder  and  car- 
ried under  the  left  arm;  in  very  hot  weather  he 
puts  it  over  bis  head,  below  the  hat,  as  a  proteo- 
tio:i  a',^'urlrt  the  suii.    Tlii.^  in  tlic  >nn  (iolh,  (el 

pano  de  sol,)  often  embroidered  at  the  four  cor* 
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ncre  by  potm  fiuT  hand, and  bestowed  at  a  token 

of  favor. 

The  Tebtouab — Female  Smoking. 
The  Tertttlba  are  frequented  by  ladies  as  well 

as  genllenjcn,  who  meet  for  tlie  purpose  of  pass- 
ing awny  their  lime  in  smoking,  clialtiujjr,  danc- 
ing,  and  singing.  The  custom  of  emoking  has 
spread  to  a  most  remarkable  extent  in  Mexico, 
among  both  sexes.  If  yott  stop  a  friend  in  the 
street,  instantly  he  ofiers  you  a  cigar ;  if  yovi 
make  a  call,  the  first  inquiries  after  your  iiealth 
are  followed  by  a  similar  ofler;  and  the  huli*^s 
feel  not  the  eliirli't  ^  t  hesitation  in  taking  out  ihoir 
little  cigar  ca<»c  and  joining  you.  If  you  go  to  a 
'  Tertulw,  yen  arc  sure  to  find  cigars  there,  for 
every  one  smokes.  If  you  go  to  the  Ihenire  or  n 
ball,  you  must  provide  yoarself  with  cigars,  for 
it  is  etiquette  to  present  them  to  the  ladies  and 
your  friends.  11  you  have  any  business  to  trans- 
act with  an  acquaintance,  a  cigar  muf^t  bo  light 
rd  before  it  can  be  settled,  for  the  Mexican  thinks 
and  arranges  best  while  enveloped  in  fumes;  in 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  tiling,  or  go  an\ 
where,  without  being  called  on  to  smoke,  and  it 
ta  considered  unpoUte  torefbae  a  proffered  cigar, 
even  if  you  dislike  emokintr ;  yrni  muni  accept  it, 
although  you  are  not  obliged  to  make  use  of  it. 

Boui  men  and  women  would  dread  losing 
such  an  amusement;  they  would  forfeit  a  pleas- 
ant mode  of  passing  their  time,  and  break  down 
ii  flort  of  conrevance  in  society,  if  they  were  not 
to  smoke.  The  tnie-hearted  Mexican  fair  thinks 
that  she  is  destitute  of  one  of  her  attractions  if 
•he  has  not  a  ci^rar  in  hcr_  mouth  ;  hIic  waflr; 
honied  words  to  her  lover  from  her  rosy  lijis,  iu 
eddying  fumes,  and  extends  her  dimpled  arm 
from  beneath  the  envious  concealment  of  tlie 
mantilla,  to  light  a  paper  cigar,  or  to  adjust  thiit 
of  her  lover.  How  could  she  till  up  tin  tiim 
which  she  now  whiles  away  in  smoking,  or  how 
retain  the  gracious  offices  of  her  dnenna  without 
such  an  occasional  mark  of  her  favor?  If  you 
endeavor  to  convince  tier  of  its  unseemliness  for 
so  fair  a  sex,  she  has  a  thousand  things  to  say 
in  its  defence :  yet.  to  the  honor  of  the  ladies  of 
Mexico  be  it  s  lid,  they  have  been  the  first  to 
yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  strnngcrs,  so  that 
It  is  daily  becoming  more  rare  to  see  young  la- 
dies smoking  in  public;  it  is  beginning  also  to 
disappear  ut  the  iliealrc,  and  ihr  T';i!!s«iii  the  cap- 
ital, whence  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  a 
separate  smoking-room  for  the  ladiesL  A  pipe 
is  never  seen  in  Slexico.  for  every  one  uses  ci- 
gars. These,  however,  arc  of  two  ports,  the 
AtrtW,  made  of  pure  tobacco,  and  the  CiiuirroK. 
which  contain  only  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco 
wrapped  in  paper.  Tba  women  smoke  the  Ci- 
gams|,whieh  are  only  half  the  alM  of  the  Pnros. 

Yalihoiaxa — LiofiTfl  AND  SaAnnwa  or  a 

Minek'b  Life. 

*Time  rolled  on— I  became  a  resident  in  the 
eelebraied  mining  ciiy  ofGuanaxuato,  and  was, 
at  length,  enabled  to  look  up*)n  those  vast  reposi- 
tories of  glittering  ore,  from  whence  had  issued 
treasures  nuch  as  Onhir  had  m  vcr  produced  in 
its  highest  fame.  Having  equip^  myself  in  a 
mining  dress,  1  daseended  the  sfiunlearfling  into 
the  interior  of  tha  Mlabialad  Vl  *  "  *  ~ 
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At  tlic  depth  of  a  few  yards  we  came  to  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  around  which  tome  candles 
were  burning  in  her  honor.  Having  paid  the 
requisite  obeisance  and  muttered  a  fewprayeni 
the  Indian  guide  eondneted  me  deeper  ana 
deeper  into  the  subterranean  galleries  and 
chambers  of  this  rich  and  extensive  mine.  The 
descent,  for  many  hundred  yards,  was  formed  of 
largt  liriKid  slabs  of  stone,  similar  to  Uiose  of  a 
well  iuade  staircase;  the  vaulted  domes  of  llie. 
passage  and  galleries  leaving  FUtHcient  npace 
tor  the  miner  to  pursue  his  laborious  operations 
with  convenience  and  eomforL  Owing  to  the 
great  depth  of  the  mine,  it  was  a  corisiiderable 
time  ere  we  reached  the  more  iuiourtant  works. 
Here  we  found  several  hundred  Indian  miners, 
in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  nudi^,  following  their 
toilsome  tasks. 

At  one  end  of  tlie  firt^t  gallery  there  were 
some  planks  slightly  laid  across  poles,  which 
Hiipported  three  or  ronr  miners,  who  were  driv- 
ing  iron  punches  into  the  hard  matrix  of  the  ore; 
in  another  direction  twelve  or  fifteen  blasts  had 
been  preparing  and  just  completed.  The  cavern 
was  very  deep  and  extensive,  and  the  glare  of 
the  few  burning  torches  shed  a  faint  and  sickly 
light  over  tJie  crowd  of  human  beings,  wliose 
dusky  forms  could  be  distinguished  from  the  ore 
against  which  the^  leant,  only  by  the  oeeasional 
movement  of  their  almost  naked  persons. 

Every  one  being  ordered  to  retire,  we  ascend- 
ed a  higher  jwrtion  of  the  cii\  t m,  where  we 
could  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  blasts  without 
the  slightest  danger,  fhe  signal  was  at  length 
L'iven,  and  the  solitary  miner  who  fired  the  last 
match  bounded  up  Irom  the  cavern.  Ad  ebbing 
flash  of  light  instantaneously  burst  forth, — and 
then  a  deafeninfr  crash  of  failing  frajTments  of 
rock  resounded  liirough  the  cavern.  The  fumes 
of  the  exploded  powder  hung  for  a  moment  heavi* 
ly  on  the  ground,  till  a  current  of  air  rushing  in 
Irom  the  adjoining  levels,  carried  them  away  ijtk 
undulating  wreaths. 

We  returned  to  the  cavern,  which  was  thickly 
strewn  with  the  glittering  ore  and  pieeesofraw. 
Bodies  of  miners  were  immediately  appointed, — 
^ome  to  reduce  the  more  bulky  masses,  others 
to  carry  them  to  the  dippacho,  an  office  where 
their  weight  and  estimated  value  arc  registered ; 
after  which  the  whole  was  conveyed  to  the  sur- 
face ol'thc  mine,  either  on  the  backs  of  tha  Indi> 
ans  or  by  means  of  machinery. 

The  grand  dispacho  is  placed  near  fte  tiro 
trencral,or  general  Fhaft  ;  the  nrched  pnesago 
leading  to  it  from  die  interior  of  the  mine  gradu- 
ally increases  in  magnitude  towards  the  tiro,  till 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  dispacho  it  expands 
into  an  immense  hall,  beautifully  arched  with 
masonry.  The  enormous  sums  which  have 
been  expended  in  pying  adequate  security  ta 
every  part  of  the  muie,by  means  of  vaulted  paa- 
sage.s.  excited  our  astonishment ;  and,  as  I 
paused  beneath  the  splendid  dome  leading  to 
tlie  tiro,  and  reflected  upon  the  untiring  laSoia 
of  the  poor  Indians,  I  could  not  help  reamrkii:^ 
to  myself,  The  European  may  vaat  his  ooiw 
tempt  elsewhere  than  on  tha  hand  af  the  Indi 
an!'' 

Passing  on  to  the  verge  of  the  shaft,  I  supported 
myself  by  a  beam  wiut  one  hand,  and  m  the 
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other  held  a  flaming  torch  over  the  yawning 
abym;  •ome  were  descending,  others  making 
flM  aMwnt^— this  was  all  that  met  the  eye,  till,  in 
its  cndeavorfl  to  penetrate  still  further  down, 
every  object  was  loet  in  impenetrable  oWurity. 
The  tiro  18  of  an  octagonal  Ffuipe,  and  is  about 
■ix  or  seven  hundred  vards  in  depth,  and  thir- 
teen or  ftmrteen  jraraa  acroeB.  Tracing  it£ 
downward  couree  by  means  ol' the  famt  f1irk(  r 
ing  light,  1  paused  for  an  instant,  and  iiit  an 
involuntary  shudder,  oe  the  thought  of  falling 
into  it  flashed  across  my  mind.  1  started  back, 
and,  seizing  the  arm  ofmy  Indian  guide,  retnmr 
ed  to  the  caveni. 


SONGS  OF  THE  FLOWEKS. 

Vtaoilht  DttUia  UaiTcnity  MagauM. 
SROW-DBOr. 

NcRMiKo  of  iIm  nftw*bom  j«er« 
8()orting  with  ths  tsmpest's  might, 

Like  the  snow-flako  I  appear, 
Robed  in  winter's  ve«tal  white. 


cBoevt. 

• 

Forth  firom  my  heflboas  dwelling 
IJuBl  at  the  amnmons  of  spnng, 

Yfimt  WunSA  otmntmn*  telfine 
Bo  forgaoeea  tabard  eoald  biuig? 


•  SWEET  VIOLET. 

Bom  on  a  sloping  bank,  'ncalh  an  old  hawthorn 
tree, 

I  shrank  fVom  tha  paastog  gasa,  Uhe  a  maiden 
timidly, 

Till  the  wooing  winds  af  March  eaaao  whispcnng 

Bucb  a  tale, 

That  I  op'd  my  balnj  atoraa  to  aetidk  thair  haalih> 
fiu  gale. 

PHMMSe. 

Near  to  a  prattling  stream, 
Or  under  the  hedgerow  trees, 

I  baiik  in  the  BUii  ii  glad  bentn, 
And  list  to  the  pa^^ing  breeze. 

Whan  the  village  school  is  o'er, 
And  the  happy  cbildrsn  ftas, 

Gl  itlty  thuy  st  i-k  to  explore 

Haunts  that  are  pcrl'um'd  by  me. 


[Mat, 

Tha  aehoes  yet  tho  aotaa  proloog, 

When  one,  who  oft  o'er  hill  and  dsll 

Had  Hi'U^lit  till'  s[inli  u  lii-n-  fl.>wrcts  dwell, 
And  kiittw  thuir  ii^nriLs  [itid  t'uncttuns  well, 
And  coald  of  all  their  changes  tall, 
Thaa  answsrsd  to  their  song : 

"  Loveliest  rliiWrcn  of  rartli, 
Of  more  than  eucli  rainbow  hue, 
Of  beauly  coeval  with  birth, 
And  fragrance  found  only  in  you  ! 

"  Oh  !  that  like  you  I  eoald  liTa, 

Free  from  sll  aMlioa  and  strife, 

That  each  thought  and  each  polsa  I  eenid 

give 

To  tha  honatiflil  Gifar  of  Life. 

<*  Unlit  tha  earth  shall  wax  old  anddaeay. 

You  shiill  ever  triumphantly  «hine. 
And  on  Itiut'and  on  petal  display 
Tha  work  of  ao  Artist  Oivlna." 

Beir  AST.  E.  F. 


SONG.— SWEET  SIXTEEN  I 
bt'hm.  cRAwroao. 

Oh  !  tell  mc  not  of  sorrow, 

My  heart's  ton  young  for  care, 
A  brighter  wrt  ath  to- morrow 
Than  this  shall  bind  my  hair: 
No,  no,  yoo  ahall  noltaaeh 

My  heart  to  Rpurn  delight. 
Though  you  a  sermon  preach 
As  long  as  winter  night : 
There's  nothing  ssd  in  nature ; 

The  singing  birds,  tha  Jow'rs, 
And  every  sportive  creature, 
Eiijuys  life's  sunny  hours. 

My  mother  always  tells  me 
She  loves  to  see  me  gay. 
And  sure  my  hesrt  impels  me 
HfiT  wishes  to  obey : 

At  night,  when  round  tho  hearth 

A  merry  bnnd  we  meet. 
With  songs  and  frolic  mirth, 
How  awiAly  moments  fleet ! 
I'll  hue  my  darling  treasnres, 

While  yet  nntourh'fl  by  care, 
And  live  on  by-gone  pleasures, 
Whan  Tiata  haa  anow'd  my  hahr. 

With  golden  suns  above  me. 

And  flow 'is  benesth  my  feet, 
And  ftiends  ihst  dearly  love  me. 

Oh  I  surely  lift-  is  sweet : 
How  can  1  liatc  llie  world, 

Tlint  never  Iinted  nie  ? 
The  aaiis  of  Hope  unfurl 'd, 
fhinea  o'er  a  summer  ssa: 
Then  tell  mo  not  of  sorrow, 

My  heart's  too  young  for  care ; 
A  brighter  wreath  to-morr' w 
Than  this  shall  bind  my  hair. 


■SATS. 

Where  the  wild  baa  eonca  with  a 

song. 

Pilfering  sweets  as  he  roams  along, 

I  ijprcar  my  purple  bell  : 
List'ning  the  free-born  eagle's  cry. 
Harking  the  heathcock'g  glancing  ova^ 

On  the  mountain-side  1  dwell. 
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BY    MRS.  P0STAN8. 
From  til*  Aiiatie  J  van*}. 

It  was  a  shrine  of  K.uiiya,  that  form  of 
the  Indian  Apollo  which,  the  sun>gnd  bating 

takfii  it  while  mirth  and  music  formed  his 
8ole  pursuits,  finds  c^peciaJ  fuvor  with  the 


of  Kaniya.   She  was  very  young,  and  aeem- 

ed  as  if  animated  by  tbepecaliar  h^ipmem 

known  only  to  the  young  nnd  pure,  for  a  soft" 
snnlc  w  as  or.  her  lip,  and  a  bright  light  in  her 
eye,  and  her  cheek  bad  the  freshness  of  a 
new-blown  flower  pre  tho  noontido  heat  or 
the  evening  shoue^  has  tuuciied  its  beauty; 
while  every  line  of  her  form,  as  sbe  gently 
bent,  sometimes  to  raise  a  blossom  that  had 
fjillen  on  the  niarhlo  pincnient,  sorrctimrs  to 


Hindoo  maidens,  who,  from  tbeir  lyric-songs.  |  „  >te  ilio  enin:t  of  hei»  labor,  proved  that  the 


hare  gleaned  some  of  the  romance  and 
poetry  which  hang  about  the  legends  of  their 
compassionate  and  pastoral  deity. 

The  fane  itself,  too,  was  very  graceful, 
and  well  calculated  to  excite  ndinirnticn 
among  the  radiant  ^Krishna's  worshippers, 
being  of  pore  white  marble,  and  in  its  orna- 
ments free  from  any  of  those  grotcscpip  de- 
formities freqnent  on  the  temples  of  the  Ea?«t, 
while  the  scene  in  which  it  stotid  possess- 
ed that  qflict  ^Ivan  beauty,  ever  supposed 
to  be  the  aspect  of  nature  beloved  by  the 
youthful  deity.  Rich  groves  of  tamarind 
and  peepul  trees  sheltered  the  temple  from 
the  noontide  blaze,  while  a  glittering  stream 
now  reflected  their  wavering  shadows,  and 
agina  crept  tremblingly  away  among  the  dens- 
;  foliage, there  only  to  be  traced  by  its  quiet 


lienutifiil  K(  mari  acknowledged  no  tutoress 
of  grace  but  the  nature  that  s-he  worshipped, 
and  while  liie  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove 
instructed  her  to  imitate  their  sweetest  md- 
t  dies,  her  elastic  step  and  undulating  move- 
nients  »  wed  n<  thing  of  their  charm  to  art. 

The  1  i<ly  thus  8t<»od  alone  in  Kaniya's  fane 
entwining  her  white  and  amber-colored 
u  rc.'ith,  vliilo  the  [XTfun  e  of  the  scattered 
Howers  surrotinded  iicr  like  incense.  Her 
attire  wassitrple,  and  her  ornaments  tastefhl, 
rather  than  g.  rgecns  <  r  encumbering.  It 
might  h.Tve  brcn  dillicult,  therefore,  to  have 
guessed  her  r.ink,  but  that  through  the  distant 
trees  might  he  seen  camels  richly  caparison- 
ed, with  lu^rreii  eT),  palankeens,  and  a  goodly 
train  of  picturesquely-attired  followers,  such 
as  wait  <nly  <n  the  princes  of  that  land  :  but 
murmurings  ngain«ttheshininirpr!)l)!es  ortnn-|  at  Kaniya's  shrine,  the  ladv  Komari  needed 
gling  flowers  that  seemed  to  oppose  its  course,  i  no  pr<.tection,  nor  did  she  even  seek  any  cora- 
Boanding  the  sweet  vale  that  I  have  thusien- 1  pan  ion,  but  him  who  now  approached,  and 
deavored  to  describe  was  a  chain  of  rocky  j  for  w  hom  apparently  she  lingered  there, 
hills,  tinged  with  the  rosy  hues  of  evcninL''  The  stranirer  was  also  young,  and  attired 
light,  which  threw  into  strong  relief  the  out-  iq  priestly  robes;  but,  as  the  quick  ear  of  the 
lines  of  niany  a  fortress,  such  as  were  neces-  maiden  caught  the  sound  of  his  step  from  be- 
sary  to  protect  the  Rajpoot  princes  an<l  their  hind  the  altar,  she  turned,  and  east  her  arms 
followers  at  a  period  in  their  history  wlu  ii  tenderly  around  him 
dissension  was  common,  ambition  great,  an(' 


even  the  darkest  crimes  were  regarded  as  ve- 
nial when  the  object  to  be  gained  was  consid- 
ered worth  the  desperate  game  the  chieftains 
played  for.  The  horrors  induced,  however, 
by  this  aggressn  e  system,  whatever  shape  they 
may  have  taken,  were  confined  to  the  open 
country,  or  to  the  harems  and  dungeons  of 
the  forts,  for  to  the  grove  of  Kaniya  they  never 
could  penetrate.  Affording  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary, no  blood  could  there  be  shed,  wo  sacri- 
fice be  offered,  but  that  of  flowers  and  in- 
cense; for  thepnstoTa]  ^nd  of  Iridi  i.  fleli^rht- 
ing  in  smiles  and  melody,  s^r.s  neither  cru- 
elty nor  austerity  to  sppro<ich  bis  shrine. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  attractive  character  of 
the  «un-god's  fine jHSich  bad  now  led  hither 
one  of  the  faire."<of  his  votaries;  or  ther<' 
nay  have  been  anoUier  yet  more  pressing 
reason,  which  the  progress  of  my  tale  may 
show ;  bnt  at  the  time  I  woiUd  describe,  a 
kweiy  Hindu  girl,  weaving  a  wreath  of  mo- 
gree  and  chumpa  Uoasoms,  stood  by  the  altar, 


Ah  1  my  brother,"  she  exclaimed,  "chide 

me  not  that  I  though!  thee  thus  at  Kaniya's 
shrine  ;  soon  shall  we  be  parted,  and  well  you 
know  Iww  ill  the  retirement  of  the  rawula 
(harem),  1  long  for  the  sweet  air  and  bHght 
world  around  me,  and  how  doubly  sweet  do 
both  become,  Jowanda,  when  enjoyed  with 
tho*e  we  love." 

Kmiya's  priest  sniHrd  fondly  on  the  speak* 
er,  but,  as  he  replied,  there  was  an  earnestness 
in  his  manner,  scarcely  warranted,  perhaps, 
by  what  hid  p  is<e<l.  "Dear  Komari!  it  is 
sfranrrc  that  I,  thy  brotlicr  only  by  one  parent, 
and  she  not  of  the  royal  race,  should  yet  so 
nearly  resemble  thee  in  taste  as  'tis  said  we  do 
in  feature.  F*  r,  thoufjh  I  \v<  rr  ofTf-red  for- 
tresses and  lands,  power  and  influence,  as  the 
le<ritimate  son  of  my  honored  father,  I  would 
far  rather  hear  the  minars  chattering  among 
tlie  boughs  of  yonder  grove,  than  the  wisest 
counsellors  in  his  highness's  durbar,  and  the 
sweet  cooing  of  the  wood-doves  to  the  dash  d 
arms  thatisoud  gain  for  me  a  throne.  But  tell 
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me,  dear  Komari,  is  it  imp.  that  our  fatlier 
has  eutertained  the  suit  of  the  ^oung  rajuti  ot 
Jeitpoor,  and  that  the  prince  even  now  is  en- 
camped near  the  city,  ahont  to  claim  ynn  ns 
his  bride;  and  are  3'ou  content,  my  sister, 
that  this  should  be  f" 

For  a  moment,  a  bright  blush  spread  over 
the  fair  brow  of  the  beautiful  Komari ;  hut, 
as  it  again  f^ted  to  the  tender  tint  whose 
native  hue  ever  lingered  on  her  cheek,  the 
maiden  rested  one  haod  upon  her  brother's 
arm,  and,  still  holding  the  mogree>wreath 
looselj  in  the  other,  she  fixed  her  bright  eye 
on  the  (li.^tiuit  grove,  and  softly  answered, 
"Yes,  Jowanda,  I  am  content;  for  'tis  my 
noble  fatiicr's  wish,  and  this  surely  is  enough. 
Think  what  love  hia  was,  my  brother,  who,  in 
direct  opposition  to  our  Rajpoot  laws,  u  hicli 
command  to  the  tomb  tiie  infant  daughters 
of  oqr  noble  houses,  reared  me  with  tender 
care  to  look  abroad  upon  the  sweet  earth,  to 
note  its  beauties,  to  feel  its  truth,  and  to  be 
loved  by  all  1  love.  Is  not  my  life  due  to 
him  who  thus  baa  saved  me,  and  is  not  all  obe- 
dience but  poor  payment  for  such  a  debt?" 
*'  You  are  good  as  jrou  are  fair,  sweet  sister," 
retomed  Jowanda,  tender  1  y ;  "  but  tell  me,  feel 
you  aught  like  love  for  your  affianced  hus- 
band?" "Love!"  returned  the  fair  pirl.iurning 
her  full  dark  eyes  upon  her  brollier's  face : 
"oh!  na  How  i?  it  possible  to  love  that  which 
we  know  not  ^  Thoyaay  the  prince  is  young 
and  'noble,  a  warrior,  and  generous ;  but  1  can 
love  that  only  which  from  my  ch  ildish  years  hat 
been  ever  with  me;  I  love  my  mother,  father, 
yourself,  tbecompanions  of  my  sports;  yes,  and 
the  bright  flowers,  with  iheir  fragrant  breath, 
that  bring  with  it  sweet  thoughts ;  the  birds, 
that  seek  to  answer  me  so  gratefully  with 
their  harmony  of  speech;  and  even  the  twink- 
ling stars,  so  full  of  mystery  and  beauty,  that 
I  could  gaze  on  them  for  pvcr,  drtnding  the 
envious  dawn  that  hides  them  from  my  view  : 
«a]l  these,  my  brother,  love  I  as  deatly  as 
my  life:  but  the  rajah! — oh  no,  nol  Jo> 
wanda,  1  do  not  love  the  rajah." 

"But  yet,"  inquired  Jowanda,  anxiously, 
'*  yon  hate  him  not,  sweet  sister ;  yoo  do  not 
fear  your  marriage?"  "  Why  should  I  Ititc 
him,  dear  Jowanda  t"  was  the  reply.  "  They 
say  the  prinee  will  love  me,  and  the  whole 
world  seems  so  full  of  goodness,  that  the 
prince  may  be  even  more  noble  than  all  I  can 
imagine  him.  But  give  me  now,  my  brother, 
the  blessing  I  have  come  to  seek,  fbr  I  have 
lingered  here  too  long,  and  my  people  will 
grow  impatient."  "I  will  bestow  on  thee, 
sweet  sister,"  replied  the  priest,  "  a  talisman 
more  powerful  in  guarding  thee  from  harm 
than  even  a  brother's  blessing.  I  have  a  lo- 
tu!i-llowcr,  gathered  by  the  sun-god  on  the 
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hanks  of  the  blue  Yamuna;  stay  but  a  while, 
and  1  will  brine  it  thee  with  speed;  the 
servants  are  wdl  entertained,  add  will  not 
note  thy  absence." 

A  moment  had  scarce  elapsed,  after  the 
departure  of  the  priest,  when  a  rustling  sound 
was  heard  among  the  trees  around  the  fane, 
and  a  warrior,  fully  armed,  mid  of  most 
princely  bearing,  sprang  from  Ins  charger, 
and,  rapidly  ascending  the  marble  steps, 
stood  before  theniaidt  n.  Unn.s(  <i  to  the  pre- 
sence of  men,  unless  that  of  her  immediate 
relatives,  Komari  started  at  the  coming  of  the 
stran;^'c  r.  and,  looking  ittxiously  around  her, 
blushed  deeply,  seeming  as  if  about  to  fly  ; 
but  again  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  that  which 
met  mr  gaze  gave  promise  rather  of  security 
ihnn  cause  for  fear.  The  stranger  was  young 
and  eminently  handsome;  slight  in  figure, 
yet  firmly  knit,  as  if  trabed  to  athletic  ex- 
ercises from  his  joath ;  and  although  hiseyen 
were  now  beriming  with  the  gentlest  feelings, 
one  well  versed  in  the  expressions'  of  the  hu- 
man countenance  would  have  noted,  that  there 
was  that  in  their  depths  which  times  might 
animate  with  a  bold  defiance,  before  which 
even  the  bravest  in  the  land  would  quail. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the 
gentlene;<s  of  woman,  seeking  protection, 
and  that  manly  courage  which  is  willing 
and  powerful  to  yield  it ;  but  certain  it  is, 
tb^  the  maiden  now  felt  little  di^pf'hed  to 
fly ;  and  when  the  youth,  in  apologetic  tone, 
told  her  that,  wearied  b§  the  heat  and  tedium 
of  a  journey,  he  had  sought  Kaniya's  shrine 
for  rest  and  shelter,  and  craved  her  pardon, 
believing,  as  he  said,  tliat  the  retainers 
grouped  together  in  the  grove  were  those  of 
the  prince  her  father,  whom  he  had  onco 
served  with  in  the  wars  with  Scindiah,  the 
maiden  blushed  and  itmiled,  and  readily  for- 
gave him,  ^ben,  as  her  brother's  step  was 
heard  rettirnmjr,  she  suffered  the  stranger  to 
retis  his  lip  upon  lier  hand,  and  reproached 
im  not;  neither  did  she  betray  him,  for 
when  the  priest  returned,  he  found  Komari 
still  weaving  alone  her  fragrant  wreath,  and 
although  the  distances  of  the  flowers  were 
1.0  longer  well  preserved,  and  the  circle  had 
become  iko  oblong,  Jowanda  did  not  note  it, 
nor  how  coldly  she  received  the  talisman, 
nor  how  httrrifc<l]y  she  left  him  and  sought  her 
palankeen.  As  .he  did  so,  however,  Komari 
glanced  stealthily  atound,  and  her  eye  well 
noted  a  mounted  warrior  qrarring  towards  the 
hills,  nor  were  her  attendants  slow  to  do  the 
same;  but,  as  some  pointed  to  the  flying 
horseman,  a  cry  arose  of  •*  Look,  look  I  see 
you  the  prince  ?  it  is  the  Jeitpoor  Rajah,  on 
his  famous  Arab  Suleiman." 
Komari  heard,  and,  casting  herself  back 
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in  her  palankccu,  yielded  to  a  dream  of  hap- 
jnnefls  which,  if  the  anticipation  of  secure 
and  gratified  love  can  give  joy  to  the  haman 
keart,  made  thii  fair  girl's  complete. 
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In  a  crimson  tent,  guarded  on  all  sides  by 
his  feudal  adherents,  and  patrolled  by  small 
bands  of  mercenary  soldiery,  sat  Prince  Za- 

lim,  and  before  him,  with  haughty  mien  and 
angry  brow,  stood  the  cbelab,  or  confidential 
adviser  of  Sangram  Singh,  whose  hosts,  to 
the  extent  of  .some  five  thousand  men,  had 
encamped  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The 
ehelah,  or  messenger  of  Sangram,  was  a  pat- 
tern of  his  class;  ambitious  and  intriguing; 
treacherous  to  those  who  trusted  him,  biA 
cringing  to  the  dust  before  his  master.  As  a 
Pathan  soldier  of  low  origin,  the  favoritism 
of  a  tyrant  had  raised  him  to  the  pDsitimi  lie 

held,  and  as  he  now  stood  in  his  quilted  robe  |  his  piission  up  to  the  moment  when  the  mcs- 


at  once  your  accepted  claim  to  the  hand  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Rana  Umra,  and  retire 
with  your  followers  from  the  province." 
"  And  by  what  right  does  Sangram  Singh 
demand  this  nt  niy  hands?"  inquired  the 
prince  hau<Thti]y.  "  By  that  right,"  answered 
the  chelali,  witli  a  sneer  cnrlinr^  his  lip, 
"  that  all  Rajpoot  warriors  acknowledge ;  the 
power  to  enforce  his  will ;  but,  as  in  this 
instance  the  king  deigns  to  give  you  a  reason 
for  its  exercise,  he  bids  me  sny,  that  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Komari  was  promised  to  his 
predecessor  ere  her  father  dared  pledge  his 
word  to  spare  her  infant  life  ;  and  ilie  king 
adds,  that  if  his  claim  is  disregarded,  he  will 
not  only  reduce  yon  fortress  to  the  dust,  but, 
abandoning  the  regal  crimson  of  your  tent, 
he  will  caM?('  you  to  fly  before  his  face,  and 
every  warrior  of  Jeitpoor  sliall  fall  upon  our 
swords." 

Prince  Zalim,  who  had  labored  to  restrain 


of  gold  brocade,  with  a  rich  Cashmere  shawl 
about  his  waist,  and  a  jewelled  fillet  secur- 
ing his  Ion":  ^lo^sv  hair,  there  was  a  trucu- 
lencc  in  his  bearing  that  would  have  better 
salted  the  lowest  mercenary  engaged  upon 
a  foray,  than  the  favorite  and  uviser  of  a 
Rajpoot  noble.  ' 

There  had  evidently  been  a  pause  in  the 
conversation  between  the  Prince  Zalim  and 
the  accredited  negotiator  of  Sangram  Sin^h, 
and  angry  defiance  marked  the  bearing  of 
each ;  but  at  length  the  envoy,  as  if  weary  of 
wnititiiT  for  the  occnsinii  of  that  ofTence 
which  it  had  been  his  object  to  excite,  inipiir- 
ed,  resting  as  be  did  so  on  the  ^welled  pom- 
mel of  his  sword,  as  if  addressing  hb  inferi- 
or, "The  kinij  my  mn.ster  waits  for  a  reply, 
and  his  messenger  proposes  to  bear  back 
that  which  may  be  given  hiro." 

The  prince  started,  and  gazed  at  the  speak- 
er, with  flashing  eyes,  a  flushed  brow,  and  a 
gesture  of  angry  scorn  as  his  grasp  stole  in- 
fduntarity  on  the  cro88>handled  creeze  or 
dagger  worn  in  his  cummerbund ;  but  he 
checked  his  rising  violence,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's apparent  stuggle,  calmly  replied, 
"There  is  in  thy  words  a  tone  of  insdience 
in  ill-keeping  with  thy  office,  and  a  manner 
well  deserving  chastisement ;  but  it  is  thy  mas- 
ter's arrogance,  and  not  thine,  that  should 
excite  n»y  nn::,'er;  state,  therefore,  again,  as 
briefly  as  thou  canst,  what  are  his  demands." 

**  The  king  my  master,"  replied  the  ehe- 

lih,  twisting  the  ]ou<z  ends  of  his  wiry  mous- 
tache, as  he  threw  a  quick  and  triumphant 
glance  around,  at  which  the  swords  of  more 
than  one  of  the  adherents  of  Prince  Zalim 
were  Inlf-drawn  from  thrir  sra!)bards,  "the 
king  my  master  demands  ihut  you  wiiUdrdw 


sengcr  would  pause,  now  started  again  from 
his  cushions,  and  fixing  on  the  chelah  a  look 
of  withering  scorn,  exclaimed,  "  Begone, 
thou  slave  of  an  unworthy  master  I  did  I  drag 
thee  over  yonder  plain  at 'my  horse's  heels, 
as  would  a  Moslem  tioble,  or  command  that 
thou  shouldest  be  blown  from  our  nearest  gun, 
thy  punishment  would  be  less  than  thy  inso- 
lence deserves.  But  go,  tell  thy  master  that 
Zalim  Singh  defies  him,  and  will  keep  the 
lustre  of  his  honor  bright ;  moreover,  that  he 
will  not  strike  a  tent  to  pleasnre  him,  until 
he  niarrhes  into  thi"  ritv  to  meet  his  bride, 
and  in  that  day,  let  Sangram  look  to  it,  that 
he  oppose  hiro  not."  Then,  turning  to  the 
warriors  who  stood  around,  "  Escort,"  said 
he,  "  in  safety  this  loud-tongucd  slave  to  the 
camp  of  Sangram  Singh,  and,  as  you  go, 
command  that  the  esco-t  set  forth  at  once 

with  t]^:  m:irriage-gi(\s  designed  foT  the 
rawula  of  the  Rana  Umra." 

The  tent  was  soon  cleared,  but  the  last 
warrior  had  scarcely  disappeared  from  the 
kan'if,  when  A  jit,  \hf  yoiinjr  and  favorite  bro- 
ther of  Zalim,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  prince's 
sleeve.  *'  Beware,"  he  said,  "  my  brother. 
Sari'^ram  is  powerful  and  impetuous,  his 
hosts  arc  numerous,  and  his  wealth  is  un- 
bounded. The  Rana  Umra  is  in  'fiict  his 
vassal,  and  will  not  dare  to  refuse  him  his 
alliance  at  any  cost.  Is  it  not  belter,  then, 
to  waive  your  claim,  and  return  to  Jeitpoor, 
than  to  bathe  this  fair  land  in  blood,  and 
i  rini;  destrnction  on  the  Rana  and  bis  fan* 
ilyr* 

"  Ajit,"  replied  the  prince,  **  *ink  you 

that,  as  a  Rajpoot  warrior,  I  could  bear  the 
insolent  scoffs  of  yonder  chief,  and  not  teach 
him  in  rciurii  ilie  temper  of  our  steels?  And 
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is  Zalim  Siagh  to  suffer  tlie  pangs  of  morti- 
fied ezpectatton  ahd  of  disappointed  hopes, 

while  he  i»  girt  round  with  faithful  nobler 
and  brave  friends,  carter  to  do  him  riirht, 
simply  because  his  eiiemics  deinuiid  it  ?  A  iid 
again,  Ajit:  were  I  base  enough  for  this  uk! 
even  more,  I  love  tlie  d;ui;2litcr  of  the  Raii.i 
Umra,  and  have  sworn  by  Kuuija's  shrine, 
that  'the  int«^  lives  not  who  shall  tear  her 
from  ray  arms."  Prince  Ajit  smiled.  "Nay, 
Zalim,"  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  mere  folly; 
we  RajjXKil  suitors,  whose  lady-loves  arc 
■haded  from  our  eyes  by  the  lattices  of  the 
rawula,  if  wo  hue  at  all,  must  love  the  pro- 
duction of  our  own  imaginations,  a  passion 
easily  managed,  I  should  think;  there  are 
few  among  the  princes  of  this  land  who  would 
not  gladly  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Rajah  of 
Jeitpoor ;  so  'tis  "but  setting  your  fancy  in 
another  key,  my  brother,  aiul  ttie  melody 
produce<l  ■will  please  as  well.  Fortune  may 
have  interfered  in  this  matter  to  save  you 
ftom  a  shrew,  aiid  as  you  follow  as  blindly  as 
she  is  said  to  lead,  trust  her,  and  take  her 
warnings." 

"  You  speak  wisely,  Ajit,  though  some- 
what, perhape,  in  jest :  nor  is  Zalim  Singh 
wont  to  dream  of  beauty  wlien  he  should  hr> 
girding  on  bis  sword  for  war.  We  Rajpoots 
nave  no  fkbled  hoaris,  as  the  Moelems  have, 
to  urse  them  on  to  deeds  of  blood  :  but  f!ir 
the  daughter  of  the  Rana,  it  is  no  dream  ;  I 
have  seen  her,  Ajit,  and  the  memory  of  her 
grace  and  beauty  animated  me  like  the  war- 
cry  of  our  race.  Urge  me  no  more,  then,  for 
1  bare  sworn  that  Komari  shall  be  my  bride." 


The  rawula  of  the  Rana  Umra  was  rife 
with  mirth  and  joy.    The  rich  carpet  in  the 

apartment  of  the  fair  Komari  was  strewn  with 
the  costly  presents  of  her  affianced  husband, 
and  the  slave-girls,  who  were  gathered  rnnnd 
tlu'tt),  h  id  expatiated  Fir  hours  on  their  sur- 
passing beauties,  nor  were  they  yet  wearied 
of  the  theme.  The  pearls  were,  they  de- 
cided, the  largest  ever  seen,  the  kinkaubs  the 
richest  and  most  glittering,  the  .shawl.H  the 
softest  of  the  Cashmere  looms,  the  attar  and 
goUuh  pmiee  (roee-water)  unequalled  in  all 
Persia.     Yet,  while  thi?  display  of  female 

Katification  was  at  its  height,  with  bright  eyes 
aming  and  sweet  lips  smiling  delighted 
qpprovu  of  those  gauds  which,  itnaoppoKcd, 
most  surely  win  the  hearts  of  women,  the 
Princess  Komari  knelt  at  her  mother's  feet, 
and  with  ber  fair  face  bent  upon  the  knee  of 
the  B  iji  Bhye,  remained  forgetful  of  all  but 
her  fdial  gratitude  and  approaching  joy. 
"  My  child,"  replied  tlie  Ranee,  in  anawer 
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to  sunte  tender  words  addressed  to  her  by 
Komari,  "  yon  are  about  to  leave  the  home 
of  thy  youth  for  the  harein  of  a  stranger;  yet 
not  a  shade  of  grief  attends  the  change.  Thou 
wort  our  first-born,  and, .at  my  frantic  prayer, 
thy  noble  father,  even  against  the  usages  of 
his  hou-je  and  the  express  laws  of  his  tribe, 
spared  thy  infant  life.  Even  now  I  seem  to 
feel  again  the  terror,  the  doubt,  of  that  fear* 
ful  hour  when  the  opium,  already  blended 
with  nature's  earliest  draught,  awaited  but 
the  Ranu's  signal  to  close  the  sweet  eyes  so 
lately  opct>ed  to  heaven's  light ;  but,  at 
len2;lh,  the  stern  purpose  of  the  Rajpoot  chief 
melted  before  the  husband's  tenderness,  aini 
thou  wert  spared.  But,  alas !  ere  three  hot 
seasons  had  p  issed  away,  the  dre  id  ofsci^ni, 
the  fear  of  what  might  be  thy  fate,  urged 
again  the  sacrifice;  but  as  thy  father  sat  with 
his  bared  sword  across  his  knee,  meditating 
the  deed  which  he  thoutrht  had  become  neces* 
sary  to  save  his  honor,  upon  the  death  of  the 
prince  to  whom  thou  wert  betrothed,  thoti. 
sweet  child,  stole  to  his  side,  and,  with  a  8«>ft 
caress,  smiled  at  and  played  with  the  glitter- 
ing weapon  intended  for  thy  destruction.  I 
had  followed  stealthily,  vowed  j»ot  to  outlive 
my  babe ;  but  I  sa\V  a  tear  fall  upon  the 
blade,  and,  sheathing  his  sword  in  haste,  thy 
father  Uest  and  bade  thee  live.**  Komari 
listenrd,  and  as  the  Ranee  paused,  she  raised 
her  streaming  eyes  towards  her  mother's,  and 
cast  herself  upon  her  bosom. 

From  this  seeming  trance  of  tendemcm, 
however,  both  \\  ere  soon  aroused  by  excla- 
mations of  surprise  from  the  startled  slave- 
girls,  who  suddenly  race  from  the  ground,  in 
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some  alarm,  as  the  Rnna  T'nira 
into  the  apartment.  The  Ranee  and  her 
daughter  rose  immediately  to  meet  him ;  but 
the  H  iji  reading  stcaiige  matters  oa 

her  husband's  countenance,  paused  suddenly, 
while  the  blood  forstHik  her  clieek  and  her 
lip  trembled.  The  fair  Komari,  however, 
saw  only  on  her  fatlirr's  face  the  iierrssily 
for  counsel  or  consolation,  and  resting  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  she  gazed  tenderly  on 
hia  agitated  countenance.  At  her  tonch, 
however,  the  Rana  started,  with  a  recoiling 
gesture,  putting  aside  her  hand,  and  then  he 
gazed  on  her  with  the  ftsdnated  gaze  of  one 
who  endeavors  to  recall  the  memory  of  some 
olden  tale,  whose  characters  aeem  interwo- 
ven with  the  Hneamenta  of  one  who  may  have 
been  an  actor  in  the  drama,  and  then,  with  a 
heavy  siuh,  such  as  are  known  oidv  to  the 
remorseful  and  the  guilty,  the  Rana  passed 
on,  and  stood  by  the  pile  of  precious  aluffi. 

"Take  henre  these  r'atifls,"  romm;tiided 
be,  addressing  the  trembling  slave-girls  in  a 
voice  whoae  tone  aeemed  atrangety  hoarse 
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and  unnatural  to  the  ear ;  "  Take  them 
hence,  and  bear  them  to  those  who  wait  with- 
out. The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Komari 
with  the  Jeitpoor  Rajah  is  at  an  end,  and  his 
servants  and  bis  camels  must  bear  back  the 
marriage- gifts." 

Kotiiari  heard  no  more;  a  crowd  of  busy 
images  rushed  over  the  brain,  leaving  no  dis- 
tinct impression;  a  iilm  fell  on  her  sight, 
•trange  sounds  seem  i  d  floating  in  the  air, 
and  the  maiden  sunk,  hbartstricken  and 
insensible,  at  her  father's  feet.  The  slave- 
girls  gathered  round  their  mistress,  and  bore 
her  from  the  apartment ;  and  then  it  was 
that  the  Rana  drew  near  his  trembling  wife, 
and  told  her  of  the  claim  advanced  hj  San- 
gram  Singh,  and  of  the  fcarfol  fettd  between 
U)e  princely  suitors.  "  My  power,  ray  throno, 
my  life,"  he  added,  "  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
Sangram  Singh.  '  The  Jeitpoor  prince  obsti- 
nately persists  on  his  right  by  acceptance, 
and  blood  has  been  already  spilled  on  every 
aide.  I  am  contemned  by  all  my  nobles ;  the 
enrse  of  my  disobedience  to  my  country's 
laws  is  working  my  destruction,  !\nd  I  can 
even  now  see  the  sneer  of  the  princes  of  Raj- 
pootana  on  the  downfaU  of  the  obief  who 
saved  his  <lau;T|itcr's  life,  but  to  dje  his  land 
in  blood,  and  lay  it  desolate." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Rana's  bead  drooped  low 
npon  his  breast,  and  with  arms  folded  across 
It,  he  seemed  to  abandon  himself  to  despair. 

His  miserable  wife  gazed  on  him  long  and 
anzioosly,  trembling  at  the  pause,  yet  finding 
in  herself  no  reason  to  advnnce  in  solace  of 
the  agony  both  felL  After  a  while,  however, 
with  low-toned  moe  and  deep  emotion,  she 
gently  murmared,  " Alas  1  alas!  unstable 
are  all  our  hopes,  as  dew  upon  the  lotus-buds, 
and  unhap|)ily,  m^  lord,  Komart  loves  this 
Jeitpoor  rajah.  Tet  still,  donbt  not,  she  well 
knows  her  duty  as  a  Rajpoot  maiden,  and 
never  will  she  oppose  thy  will  that  she  should 
wed  the  powerful  Sangram  Singh.  Wait 
but,  my  lord,  until  the  first  terrible  surprise 
is  past,  and  all  will  yet  be  well ; — our  coun- 
try be  restored  to  peace,  your  honor  spared, 
oar  child  made  happy.  Force  will  have  com- 
pelled you  to  hrf  ik  vour  contract  with  Princr" 
Zaiim,  and  the  same  power  will  protect  you 
against  the  violence  of  his  disappointment" 

As  the  Ranee  commenced  speaking,  the 
king  raised  his  eyes  and  gazed  on  her  so 
intently,  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  word  that 
passed  her  lips  had  power  to  agitate  the  list- 
ener ;  and  so  indeed  it  was,  for  he  watched 
to  catch  if  it  were  but  one  word  of  hope,  tiie 
shadow  even  of  a  thought  that  could  bring  a 
reprieve  to  his  intense  despair;  but  yet  it 
came  not,  and  when  the  Baji  Bhye  had  end- 
ed, her  husband  again  sighed  heavily,  his 
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eyes  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  a  still  more 
terrible  pause  ensued.  The  poor  mother 
thought  that  any  decision,  even  the  most  ter* 
rible,  so  that  it  ended  this  agonizing  suspense, 
had  been  merciful ;  but  she  ceased  so  to 
think  when  the  Rana  fixed  his  fierce  fiance 
upon  her  face,  and  hoarsely  uttered,  "  W<K 
man!  at  thy  prayer  this  girl  was  saved; — 
saved,  to  work  ruin  upon  her  land,  despair 
and  destruction  upon  her/assily.  The  council 
will  decide  her  fate,  but  rcmaabrr,  whatever 
that  may  be,  I  am  no  longer  an  erring,  ;n>9- 
led  father,  but  a  Rajpoot  noble,  firm  to  do* 
fend  his  honor  and  his  name  I" 


Alas!  alas!  it  was  a  land  where  mercy  for 
hapless  women  found  no  place  in  the  coun- 
cils of  her  masters.  The  rival  princes  refbs- 
ed  to  withdraw  their  claims,  the  Rana  was 
threatened  with  a  war  of  extermination,  and 
one  means  alone  remained  by  which  to  save 
himself  from  dishonor,  and  his  country  firoB 
deatruction ;  and  this  dark  path  was  choseo. 


The  chief  apartment  of  the  rawuia,  so  late 
the  scene  of  joyous  preparation,  was  now  ai* 
lent,  and  deserted  by  all  but  the  hapless mu^ 
en  who  was  so  late  its  brightest  ornament. 
It  is  true,  that,  from  without,  the  sunbeams 
still  played  among  the  fragrant  bloesomsthat 
hut)  J  alinut  the  lattices  :  thr  bii]!)nls  still  war- 
bled their  soft  love-nutes  in  the  chumpa  grove, 
and  nature  smiled  as  gaily  as  she  was  wont 
to  do;  hut  man's  passions  had  niarrod  aA 
peace,  all  hope,  all  joy  within,  and  desol^ 
tion  followed  on  his  steps. 

Upon  a  pile  of  eoshions,  her  delicate  robe  of 
soft  wliite  muslin  draped  arouiul  !ier  graceful 
form,  and  her  face  half-screened  by  the  luxu- 
riant and  loosened  tresses  of  the  dark  hair 
that  fell  in  masses  upon  her  shoulder,  lay  tha 
fair  Komari,  while,  from  time  to  time,  a  deep 
but  broken  sigh  burst  from  her  lips,  us  if  her 
effbrt  to  eonstrain  it  was  still  in  vain.  But 
slie  rrrieved  alone  :  no  attached  slaves  minis- 
tered to  her  wants,  no  devoted  mother  tended 
the  object  of  her  fondest  care,  but  where  mirth 
and  tenderness  so  late  had  mingled  their 
blithe  music,  the  maiden  lay  -in  solitude, 
trembling,  tearful,  and  broken-hearted.  This 
strange  silence  had  become  so  hashed  and  so 
unbroken,  that  the  slij/htest  sound  startled 
the  listener's  ear,  as  it  now  seemed  to  act  on 
that  of  the  poor  Komari,  who  suddenly  start- 
ing from  her  crouched  and  motionless  posi- 
tion encountered  the  siirrowful  gaze  of 
Krishna's  priest  beut  full  upon  her.    With  a 
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Blight  excUmatioqiof  surprise,  the  maidea  ex- 
ieDded  her  arms  towards  him,  while  heavy 

tears  rolled  over  her  fair  cheek,  the  first  she 
had  shed  since  the  defeat  of  her  best  hopes. 

Jowanda  beat  towards  his  sister,  and  clasp- 
ed her  in  his  arms ;  but  as  Komari  felt  the 
straining  fervor  of  his  embrace,  and  the  hot 
tears  that  mioffled  with  her  owd,  she  started 
hackf  and  tremblingly  inquired:  *'Ah !  there 
must  be  some  new  terror  to  affect  tlu-e  thus, 
my  brother.  Speak — tell  me :  why  am  I  thus 
akme^why  have  I  thus  passed  long  hours 
commtming  with  my  own  sad  thoughts,  while 
my  dear  mother  and  kind  companions  solace 
me  DO  more  1"  "  Alas!  sweet  sister,"  replied 
Jowanda,  "  have  none  told  thee,  ^en — none 
prepared  thee  for  tliy  sentence !  Knowest 
thou  not  tliat  the  assembled  cliief:^  have  doom- 
ed thee  to  destruction,  and  that  nunc,  as  no 
common  hand,  was  armed  for  the  deed  of  hor- 
ror T  Komari !  thy  loveliness  nnd  sorrow  hnve 
unnerved  me.  I  came  hither,  urged  by  the 
eompelling  senseof  dnty  to  my  race  and  fam- 
ily, but  thus  do  I  now  abandon  my  murder- 
ous design,  cursing  the  serpent-tongues  that 
won  me  to  accept  the  charge  ;"  and  so  saying, 
the  priest  disengaged  a  poigimrd  firom  his 
girdle,  and  hurlrd  it  through  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  apartment. 

The  maiden  started,  then  clung  to  her 
brother'a arm,  and  gazed  wildly  in  his  face; 
but  soon  the  truth  flashed  on  her  pnzzlod 
senses ;  then  disengaging  herself  from  the 
priest's  support,  and  leaning  against  the  lat- 
tice of  the  apartment,  with  a  gasping  voice 
she  exclaimed: — "Ah!  is  it  so  I  Deatli!  It 
is  Tery  terrible;  and  I  must  prepare  far  a'fete 
that,  I  thank  the  gods,  comes  not  from  a  broth- 
er's hand.  Leave  me,  dear  .lowanda,  and  be 
sure  that  when  you  hear  Komari  weeps  no 
more,  she  met  her  doom  as  a  Rajpoot  maiden, 
worthy  of  her  race." 

The  brother  listened.  He  saw  the  light  of 
heroic  purpose  beam  fran  her  eye ;  the  neau- 
tifol  resignation  of  filial  obedience  stealing 
over  her  face  ;  and  overcome  with  tendcrnessi 
and  grief,  he  hid  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his 
ample  robe,  and  harried  irom  the  apart- 
ment. 

Again  Jowanda  stood  in  the  council  of  the 
princes,  and  to  their  inquiring  glances  he 
thundered  forth  denunciation^;  of  ruin  and 
destruction  to  all  who  jdottcd  against  his  sis- 
ter's life.  "Woe,  woe!"  he  cried,  "  to  the 
land  and  to  the  prince  whose  safety  is  so 
purchased.  The  curse  of  Krishtia  is  on  ihem 
and  on  all  who  put  forth  their  hand  against  the 
innocent  and  pure.  The  princess  Komari  is 
the  favorite  oi  the  sun-god,  who  has  bestowed 
iraon  her  a  talisman  of  rnre  virtue,  and  he 
wno  seeks  her  injury  shall  perish  by  uo  com- 
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mon  means :  the  lips  of  his  priest  have  spok. 
^n  it." 

Jowanda  led  the  palace,  and  hurried  forth 
to  cast  himself  in  prayer  at  Krishna's  shrine  ; 
but  the  fiat  of  the  council  had  gone  forth, 
and  his  words  availed  nothing.  Poison,  in 
the  many  shapes  known  in  an  Eastern  harem, 
was  soon  tried,  but  the  pure  system  of  their 
intended  victim  repelled  the  means,  or  acted 
as  thf  ir  antidote,  and  still  the  helpless  maid- 
en lived  in  doomed solitud«»;  whilr-  her  frantic 
mother,  confined  to  a  di^^tant  cltamber,  pour- 
ed forth  maniacal  ravmgs  against ^he  destroy- 
ers ofher  child. 


Hours  had  passed  away — those  long,  long 
hours,  in  which  the  heart  rec^ves  no  comfort — 
and  days— every  one  of  which  is  as  a  century 
of  endurance  to  the  brain  oppressed  with 
thought — ^yet  s(iil  Komari  sat  with  closed  eyes, 
calmly  awaiting  the  doom  which  she  now  pray- 
ed might  speedily  arrive.  Her  cheek  had  lost 
its  roundness,  her  eye  itn  light.  She  had 
contemplated  death  so  long,  that  she  had 
ceased  to  desire  to  live,  and  no  other  emotion 
was  apparent  l)ut  thj  flickering  smile  which 
hovered  on  her  cheek,  when  a  new  footstep 
was  heard  approaching  her  apartment.  Thw 
was  apparent  now,  as  a  slave^an  aged  wo- 
man, one  whom  Kotnari  had  scarcely  noted 
m  tiie  rawnia — approached,  bearing  in  her 
hand  a  jewelled  cap,  from  which  a  strange 
and  lulling  odor  pervaded  the  apartment. 
"My  child,"  she  whispered,  bending  towards 
the  maiden,  "your  eye  is  feverish,  your  cheek 
flushed ;  you  have  need  of  rest ;  drink  this 
potion  prepared  from  the  finest  herbs;  JOQ 
will  sleep  soundly,  and  know  no  grief." 

The  maiden  took  the  proffered  cup,  and  ris- 
ing as  she  did  so,  replied  : — "True;  I  much 
need  rest,  both  for  my  heart  and  brain,  and 
the  kusimba  draught  will  surely  fail  me  not. 
Bear,  I  charge  thee,  to  my  father  my  humble 
reverence,  and  tf  !I  h\m  that  I  fear  not  death, 
but  rather  thank  hitn  tor  ending  thus  my  sor- 
rows. He  gave  me  life,  and  has  full  right  to 
reclaim  it  at  my  hands.  From  my  birtn  was 
I  marked  for  sacrifice,  and  I  thank  him  that 
I  have  lived  so  long.  I  gratefully  accept  the 
bridegroom  he  ordains,  and  bow  my  head  to 
his  command" 

So  saying,  the  maiden  raised  the  jewelled 
cup,  aud  drained  it  to  its  dregs ;  bat  having 
done  so,  it  f  ll  stnldenfy  from  Iut  :rr:i-^p,  as  n 
clash  of  arms  resounded  through  the  harem, 
and  Prince  Zaiim,  rushing  into  the  aparU 
ment,  clapped  Komari  in  his  arms.  *'Toa 
are  saved,  sweet  one,"  he  cried,  "you  are 
saved !  the  palace  is  ours !  but  we  must  fly 
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at  once,  for  the  hosts  of  Sangram  are  upon 
aaJ'  He  paused,  but  as  be  did  so,  a  shrill 
laugh  broke  upon  bis  ear,  and,  starting  back, 
his  glance  fell  upon  the  (iend-like  counte- 
nance of  the  afjed  shive,  who  pointed  exulting- 
ly  to  the  fallen  cup.  Zalitn,  snatched  it  from 
the  ground.  "Aye,"  he  cried, "  is  this,  thrice- 
cursed  hag,  thy  work — and  dost  thou  triuniph 
in  thine  infernal  office  ?"  He  said  no  more; 
but,8eiziiig  the  struggling  woman  in  his  arms, 
bora  her  withoat,  and,  casting  her  from  the 
nearest  rampirt,  watclicd  her  fall,  down,  fir 
down,  among  the  crashing  boughs  of  the  dark- 
ening foliage,  to  the  lairs  of  the  beasts  that 
prowled  beh)w,  and  then,  returning  to  the 
couch  of  his  affianced  brido,  clasped  his  arms 
around  her  djing  form,  vainly  beseeching  her 
to  Mess  him  with  her  love.  Bat,  alas !  in  that 
fond  embrace  joined  life  enemy  wlioni  none 
could  baffle;  and  so  it  was,  that  wiieu  tlie 
eoldiers  of  Sangram  Singh  forced  their  way 
into  the  h  iremofthe  Rant  Umrt  (u  toon 
they  did),  defi  ince  met  them  even  there, eren 
from  that  couch  where  lay  the  Jeitpoor  Rajah, 
Zalim  Singh,  with  his  nir  bride,  the  betnti- 
fol  KomarlfUnited  by  the  bonds  of  death  1 
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The  Rajah  Sangram  Singh  withdrew  his 
hosts,  and  the  land  was  left  iii  peace  ;  but  its 
prince  was  a  heart-stricken  man,  af^ed  before 
nis  time,  and  desolate  in  the  palace  of  his 
fathers.  He  rrnvc  ahns  freely,  and  mostly  so 
to  the  priestly  class  who  ministered  at  the 
rieUy-acalptared  mansolenm,  where,  nitrht 
and  day,  burned  rases  of  perfumed  oil  before 
the  last  resting-place  of  his  murdered  child 
and  of  her  brokea>hearled  mother. 


ODE  TO  HOPE. 
BY  tons  mA*o»  eooD. 

Prom  f?hsmHpr«'ii  Edinhnnfh  Jrmmol. 

O  OESTLE  Hope  !  whose  Jiivcly  form 
The  j»liin:;ing  s«.vboy,  'inidnt  the  slonDt 

SeM  tMckuning  from  the  ttraod, 
iryet  thy  tmite  ean  chase  the  nmw 
From  love  and  adverse  (ktR  wbico  Hss, 

()  vinw  tliiii  liAud  band  ! 

Tliroii^h  (lire  dr>!<ipair's  tr(imcndous  ihede, 
Bupiiorti'd  hv  iliy  sccrnt  aid, 

Tli«  troiiltled  spirit  flit»«. 
Tliy  si;»ht  Hiistains  hin  ilrooping  powafli 
Tliy  finder  points  to  brighter  hours, 

And  eleaia  tha  distaot  akiea. 

Then  haste  thee,  Hope,  and  o*er  m j  bead, 

While  ynt  impervioua  tempests  spnad. 

Obtrude  thy  majpc  form :  ■ 
O  give  niP,  c^o  jjav  voiith  derlino. 
To  view  the  fair  Zeiind4  mine, 

And  ril  daspiaa  the  stonn. 


BALLAD  ROMANCE. 


Om  Court 


Is  the  days  long  gone  by  to  a  castle's  tail  keep, 
A  niaiilen  retired  to  watcli  and  to  weep, 
For  hor  Knight  had  gone  lurtb,  to  a  far  di«tant  laud. 
Wealth  and  honocs  l»  whi,  ere  he  saed  fbr  her 
hand.  . 

Long  years  in  the  bloom  of  lior  beriuty  and  youth. 
She  rejected  nil  «iiitiir>«,  and  guarded  her  truth  ; 
Sustained  by  tlj<  ;  -    ,  no  perauisioDS  could  move. 
That  Sir  Edmund  was  iiTUg,  and  true  to  ber  loie. 

At  longth  o'er  tlir       n  :^rnv  palmer  there  came, 
W'lio  told  liovv  n  Kiiight,  with  a  crest  and  a  name 
Like  thoso  ul  h'  r  lover,  had  fa'len  in  ri:;lit, 
As  at  Centa  ho  warr'd  with  the  Saroccnn'  might. 

• 

The  tale  was  believed ;  yet  in  Isabel's  breast 

I  lope  ne«tled  the  closer,  and  whisper'd  her  rest; 

Nor  Hp<I,  till  Imr  fiulier  has  hade  her  decide 
The  day  when  another  shall  call  hor  his  bride. 

Then  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom,  and  ber  eye  lost  its 
light, 

She  vv  atrhed  tbio'  th«  day,  attd  she  wept  thro'  die 

Entreating  kind  Heaven,  in  its  infinite  grace, 

To  release  ber  by  death  ere  thai  marriage  bad  place. 

On  the  ere  of  the  bridal,  the  lady  has  gona 

To  the  keep's  highest  turret,  all  wretched  and 

lone, 

Whore,  praying,  she  raised  her  wan  face  to  the 
sky, 

"  Oh !  grant  me  to  see  him  onee  more  ere  I  die." 

And  lol  a  Kniphl'g  lanre  flashes  bright  in  thesun. 

The  river  he's  forded,  the  castle  he's  won  ; 

Ves !  'tis  he:    Ah!  what  raptures  the  Knight's 

bosom  swell. 
As  bis  gbnea  meets  the  ftnn  «f  his  «wb  Isabel. 

At  the  entrance  she  greets  Mm  with  one  holy  kiss. 

AI!  his  U'lU  rirr  rt  paid  by  that  moment  of  bliss  ; 
For  that  meeting  how  fondly  his  true  heart  has 
bent, 

To  laj  all  his  titles  and  gold  at  her  feel. 

Htit  short  w>rc  Iiii  transports, — he  sees  with  alarm 

Tliai  lii  r  liglii,  sliiidowy  form,  fiintly  clings  to  his 

arm  ; 

And  ho  marks  that  her  face,  tho'  lit  up  with  love's 
glow. 

Pale  and  pnie,  bears  the  InprsM  of  suffering  and 


Long,  long  have  I  tarried,  my  true  love,"  she 

cried, 

"  To  tell  thee  bow  sorely  my  faith  has  been  tried  ; 
But  I've  trinmphed— thott'rt  eome — shall  now  be 

at  rest ;" 

Then  with  one  gentle  sigh  she  fell  dead  on  bis 
breast. 

"nie  Knigbt'a  lieb  in  treasores  he's  gathered  is 

The  Baron  can  look  o'er  bis  Isnds  qnead  afar; 
But  gltdly,  ob!  gladly  their  wealth  would  they 

Jtive, 

AU  tbeir  fold  and  brand  lands,  to  bid  Isabel  Uve. 
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MISCELLANY. 

EMr.rTE  I-*  THE  Chambrr  or  Dipdtieb. — A 
more  sui-cessful  example  of  polltieal  audacity,  ono 
night  say  impudeDce,  bnt  novor  b«en  giv«a  than 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Lceitimints  in  tno  French 
Chamlinr.  Tht•:^^!  grntlciin  n  liuve  dcfilcii  tlio  Uov- 
crnmont  nnd  roii.<«titutioi);il  tiv!<l<'in  at  bonip  by  com- 
ing to  London,  openly  p^yng  court  to  thu  Duku  of 
Bordeauii  and  proclaiming  him  King  of  France. 
Therthen  returned  quietly  to  Paris,  and,  beeauae 
the  Ministry  suugiit  (o  insert  in  tlir  nddresii  two 
words  of  censure  on  tUclr  culptibfr  m  xn<r«rr«»,  they 
Bet  up  the  liiiijeitt  cries -of  bcini;  ilie  rnDit  injured 
and  aggrieved  of  men.  Nay,  they  auceuedird  in 
turning  the  tuhlc.i  on  the  Minister,  nnd  in  bringing 
foi^ard  M.  Uuixot'apreArance  of  tho  conatitutiooal 
gororamottt  of  Lonia  the  BTfhteeath  to  the  mili- 
tary dcwpotism  of  NapiileDii,  ;is  11  riime  deserving 
lapidstion  in  1844.  Il.ivitig  tiuceueded  in  iiustling 
M  <iuiz(jt,  the  Logitiiniiit!*  then  shake  the  du«t  of 
»  the  Chamber  from  their  feet  and  depart.  They 
diiehaffe  it,  aa  a  footman  might  hia  maater.  In 
moat  periods  of  French  !ii«tury  these  gentlemen 
would  have  been  banged,  drawn,  nnil  quartered  ; 
and  most  certainly  thw  in^tertion  of  two  words  of 
cenNure  in  the  address  is  a  penalty  under  which  the 
Leffitimista  need  not  havegromod  or  wriilied. 

The  acene'waa  moat  aproarioaa  whan  M.  Bar* 
ryer  complained  that  the  Chamber  could  not  hare 
been  in  tre  ri'  vi  re  to  Iiim  had  he  gone  to  Ghent 
M  (luizot  ascended  the  tribune  and  opened  bis 
mouth  many  timen,  but  the  yells  of  opposition 
drowned  his  excuses.  For  more  than  an  hour  this 
laalod,  the  Preaident  being  unable  to  command 
■iloneOf  and  none  of  the  independent  supporterti  of 
the  Ministeni  coming  forward  witli  courage  to  face 
anil  t  )  (|uell  tin;  Hlortn  Stiii;il;ir  in  .--.iv,  this 
extravagant  oulburxt,  excited  by  .M  Herryer,  was 
•gainat  the  elder  Bourbons,  against  M.  Burrycr's 
own  priaeiplaa  and  dvnaaty,  wbiiat  M.  Guixot'a 
curious  preference  of  Lonia  th«  Eigbtonath  t6 
Napoleon  wa»  ooftaial/  tba  aet  of  •  nonalittttiiMial 
Royalist. 

The  French  arc,  however,  so  stark  staring  mad 
in  their  ab<iurd  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  etranger, 
that  they  cannot  be  considered  rational  beings  on 
that  aubjaot.  Tl|ere  can  be  no  use  in  arguing  with 
or  of  them.  The  present  result  of  this  commence- 
tniMit  iif  the.  ParliniiKMil's  campaign  must,  however, 
be  noted.  M.  Guizot  had  succeeded  in  neutralizing 
the  Legitimists  in  the  Chamber,  nn<l  making  one- 
half  or  them  vote  with  him.  Mow  this  ia  undonaf 
and  all  the  Lagitimiata  are  in  opposition.  The 

Mole  party,  opininj^  lliat  the  King  is  vexed  at  the 
Regent's  dotatiiin  nut  bting  broiigiit  forward,  has 
deserted  lo  oppiisition  at  the  same  lime  ;  whilst  M. 
Thiers  brings  his  band  in  support  of  Count  Mole- 
This  makes  a  formidable  eoaliUOB,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  M.  Guizot  cannot  long  resist  it. 

One  is  curious  to  sec  what  the  French  will  think 
of  our  debate,  of  tin'  lukewarm  definitiDn  nf  \u- 
allianee  with  France  given  by  Sir  lloliert  I'eel,  ol 
the  use  made  of  the  admiH.smn!*  <it'  M.M.  Tliier!<  and 
Guisot  by  Lord  John  Ruaaeit  and  Lord  Palmer- 
aton,  and  of  the  declaration  of  Lord  Bronghamtbat 
he  knew  France  and  the  French  much  bettor  than 
M  Thiers  and  Count  Mole,  the  pru.sent  leaders  of 
the  l-V'  iirli  oppifition  lint  wo  shall  have  French 
continuntd  uu  this  subject  next  week. — Ezaminer. 

Grkkce. — The  Levant  packet  bringa  a  aummarr 
of  the  projected  constitution  of  Gi%eoe.  The  domi- 
nant religion  of  (tre^ce  in  th.it  of  the  orthodox 
church  of  the  Last ,  freedom  iu  Greece  tor  all  roli- 


gious  persuasions.  All  citizens  are  equal  before 
the  law.  Individual  liberty  is  inviolable.  The 
^lave  trade  is  prohibited.  A  slave  of  any  nation  ia 
free  on  setting  foot  on  the  aoil  of  Greece.  Than 
is  liberty  of  the  prees,  and  the  cenaorahip  ia  act 
permitted  under  any  pretext. — Examiner. 

Thk  will  and  codicil  or  the  Marquess 
VV'KLj.Ksi.Ky  have  just  been  proved  by  Mr.  John 
Thornton  Down,  the  solo  executor*  who  baa  « 
legaey  of  £1,000.  He  bequoatha  to  Mr.  Alfiroi 
.Montgomery,  his  private  secretary,  £1,000,  "  in 
reg;ird  of  his  affectionate,  dutiful,  and  zenlniis  ser- 
vi(  I  S,"  ,ind  tlie  n  -iiliie  i>C  Ui»  property  in  In,  wife, 
.Mary  Ann,  Marchioness  of  Welleiiley.  By  tbo 
codicil  he  gives  to  hia  oecrntary  (Mr.  Montgumefy), 
in  addition  to  the  legacy  io  hia  will,  all  hia  maun* 
^cripta:  and  gtvee  the  following  directiona,  wbicli 

are  rrrhntim  ■ — "  .Nnd  I  desire  him  to  pnhtisfi  such 
of  niy  papt  rs  uu  sliail  tend  to  illustrate  my  two  ad- 
ininiHlrations  in  Ireland,  and  to  protect  my  honor 
against  the  »lander  of  Meliounu  and  kit  piUar  ^ 
state,  O'Cunnell."  To  Lord  Brougham  he  leavan 
**  Homer,"  in  (bur  vols.,  and  earnestly  desires  him 
to  assist  him  in  publishing  his  M88  ,  say  ing,  "  I 
Joavc  my  memory  in  his  charge,  confiding  in  hia 
justice  uiul  honor."  To  Earl  Grey  "  my  (ieorge, 
carved  on  an  amethyst,  and  worn  by  George  11.'^ 
To  hia  valet  he  leavea  hia  wearing  apparel,  robea, 
atan,  &e.,  "fbrfaia  kindacaa  dnring  myiUoaai.'' 
TIm  pioparty  ia  awom  vadar  46^000.— Aralaaaia. 

REri5Eisr.NT. — In  Dresden,  a  little  ragged  child 
was  beard  to  call  from  the  window  of  a  mean  houao 
to  her  opposite  neighbor — "  Phaaaf  Mrs.  Muller* 
mother  sends  her  best  compTiinents,  and,  if  it's  lina 
weather,  would  you  go  a-begging  with  her  to-mor- 
row  I"— Jfanitiy  i>«jt. 

There  died  lataly  at  Colmar,  in  the  Haut  Rhia^ 
an  laraelite,  at  the  ace  of  ninaty*eight,  leaving  aa 
immaaao  finrtnno.  Thw  ho  accumulated  by  buy- 
ing and  selling  land,  by  piirchnsiii?  rcvi  rsi  nis,  and 
by  granting  loans  of  money  with  u.-iunous  interest. 
II.-  w.is  hluid  for  the  last  lu  i  niy  years  of  his  life, 
and  yet  examined,  personally,  all  the  property  pur- 
chased before  he  concluded  the  bargain,  which  ha 
took  eara  abould  bo  a  good  one  for  himself  When 
land  waa  the  object  he  went  over  every  part  of  it, 
and  when  a  house  was  offered  to  him,  he  visited 
every  room  from  top  to  bottom,  running  his  handa 
over  all  that  he  could  touch,  and  making  his  coida 
give  him  the  detaila  of  aoch  narta  aa  be  could  aat 
reach.  He  had,  it  ia  allirmeo,  between  6,000  aad 
7,000  persons  who  owi  d  him  trumcv,  rtnri  when- 
ever it  was  required  to  nettle  an  areoiint  with  any 
one  i,rtli(  !(»,  his  numerous  debtors,  ho  immediately 
gave,  from  memory,  an  accurate  statement  of  every 
itaai^  principal  nnd  interest,  dates  and  circum- 
ataneaa,  being,  in  fact,  a  living  jouioal  and  ladgar 
— Otiignmnft  Mtttvngtr. 

A  Lost  Watch. — About  the  year  1703,  when 
the  antimony  mines  nt  <jlendinning,  in  the  parish 
of  VVcstcrkirk,  Dumfriesshire,  were  in  full  opera* 
lion,  and  on  a  day  when  the  miners  bad  met,  aa 
usual,  at  the  Knock  (a  noted  rendezvooa  for  rMala> 
ment),  one  of  the  eonipanv,  named  Andrew  ^bo- 
ston, ii!)s(  rving  the  plougfiinan  of  Bonees  at  work 
in  an  adjoining  field,  went  and  invited  him  to  go 
for  a  gloss,  offering  to  plough  till  ho  returned,  ft 
may  be  easily  aoppoaad,  Andrew  not  being  OTat> 
steady,  that  it  woald  take  aoma  paina  to  keep  tha 
plough  right,  and  *'  draw  a  gnde  stranght."  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Andrew  dropped  hia  watch  whila 
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ploughing,  and  buried  it  so  deep,  that  although 
numerous  grapes  and  spades  were  put  into  imme- 
diata  Nrvice,  till  hu  furrows  wer«  Utoimllv  bw- 
towed,  atill  no  wmteh  appeared.   The  fisid  has 

ever  since  undergone  the  periodical  ordeal  of 
plou'iiing,  with  the  rt-st  of  the  farm,  and  the  wntcli 
remained  in  the  earth  till  the  IDth  ult  ,  wlienitwaa 
turned  up  by  David  Thompson,  thn  present  plough- 
man.   The  steel  puts  have  gone  to  puvvdcr,  hu:  ; 

the  wlieeb  anjttt  eattra,  with  the  maker's  name 
enrf  namber.  Thh  noted  witeh  bia  that  been  in 

th  "  ground  for  50  years,  and  many  still  living 
reiiH'inber  tlie  circumstance  uf  the  loss,  the  event 
having  excited  a  great  deal  of  iatefWt  intheptrilh. 
— Ceiieteay  Advertiser. 

FotFibMSmr  or  a  Dbsam.—A  yoanioMn  named 
lohn  Grmjt  reeidinf  et  Ctnderferd,  berare  be  went 

to  his  usual  work,  at  the  Crump  Mcmlnw  coal-pits, 
told  hi<i  mother  that  he  hud  drcuiiiutl  Ite  wu.h  <ii  liis 
wrk,  <in«l  tli:it  a  largo  Stone  fell  upi>n  hini  and 
kilted  him.  He  then  went  to  his  employment,  but 
:  not  b«en  in  tbo  pit  many  hours,  before  an  im- 
biock  of  stone,  as  much  as  four  or  five  men 
cottid  move,  fell  upon  him.  He  lingered  somewhat 
leM  than  au  hour  in  tlic  most  indi-scrihablc  ngony, 
when  death  released  him  from  his  suttcrings.  A 
coroner's  inquest  has  been  held,  and  a  verdict  of 
"  Aocidental  death  "  returned.  Thus  has  an  aged 
aolfaer  been  dejirived  of  her  only  surviving  son, 
linvin;r  h:id  .-^nntlmr  killrrl  in  a  similar IMnilOmboilt 
four  hiacv Baih  tiournal. 
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Chatkaobbiaho. — The  following  anecdote  ro 
ipectii^  ClMtauilHiaDd's  grammatical  construction, 
is  at  least  amusing.    ''In  the  year  1829,"  says  the 
Fertiffn  ^narterly  Reviev),  "rinard,  the  eminent 
printer,  uf  Pnrifi,  was  engaged  by  the  bookseller, 
Ladvucat,  to  pcint  the  collected  works  of  Chateau 
briand.    Every  one  must  be  aware,  that  in  deal 
iuM  out  tjpee  for  the  uee  of  the  compositors  in  a 
pnnlinf^fiec,  h  i»  not  Mceaeary  to  supply  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  equal  numbers.    For  ex- 
ample, a  very  few  of  the  letter  z  will  bo  required  in 
proportion  lo  iiundrciis  of  the  letters  A  or  E.  Being 
supplied  with  type, distributed  in  the  usual  relative 
pnopoctioM,  the  oompositors  in  Pinard's  othco  8et 
lo  work  on  the  now  edition  of  Chateaubriand. 
After  the  Ispee  of  a  day  or  two,  one  of  the  composi- 
tors  apjilii  (1  to  the  foreman  of  the  office  for  a  fresh 
supply  uf  ii-tler  A.    The  foreman  expressed  some 
surprise,  but  finding  that  the  man  h^d  not  a  single 
letter  a  renainioigt  be  ordered  a  fresh  supply. 
Freeealljr  eBotiiereompoeitor,emplo2red  on  another 
Tolume  of  the  work,  and  in  quite  a  different  part  of 
the  office,  entered  the  fbrctnan's  room,  and  declared 
(hat  li'>  too  had  iiMod  ull  liiH  Ictii  rs  a     This  infor- 
mation creatfHl  some  dismay,  and  a  guttpicion  arose 
that  a  portion  of  the  tvpo  must  have  been  atoien  ; 
hut  the  competitor  declared  bis  conviction  that  no 
theft  had  been  committed,  and  that  if  the  number 
of  a's  in  the  composed  slipots  vvrro  counted,  they 
would  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  number  uf 
types  distributed  to  him.    Whilst  this  point  was 
■nder  discussion,  a  third  compositor  made  his  ap« 
Maranee,  and  annoooced  that  he  had  need  all  bis 
letters  v.    Struck  with  the  singularity  of  these 
facti;,  Pinard  mentioned  tho  subject  to  Raymond, 
who  has  since  ttion  rrndcred  liimsflf  rrniiii'tit  hy 
his  philological  learning.    *  What  can  bo  the  rest- 
een,  inquired  Pinard,  '  that  so  many  letters  4  and 
B  are  required  in  printing  Chateaubriand's  work  >' 
*  The  reason  is  obrinus,'  replied  Raymond  ;  '  and 
yoii  will  fliul  that  in  proportion  as  the  celebrated 
writer  eiupluys  a  and  n,  bo  spares  k  and  i.    For  i 


example,  Chateaubriand  avoids  as  much  as  possible 
the  Uiie  of  the  relative  pronouns  qui  and  ^e,  and 
in  their  stead  employs  verbs  in  the  participial  forait 
ending  in  out.  ThiB  safficionily  accounts  for  the 
speedy  consumptiein  of  the  types  a  and  n  in  your 
printing-office.'  ' 

Dn  I  Watts — Tliursdoy  an  influential  mfct- 
inj;  of  tlid  udinirt  rs  ot'  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Wnlta  was 
held  at  the  King's  Arms,  in  the  Poultry,  lo  con- 
aider  tho  propriety  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  W.  A.  Hankeyt  Esq.*  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  a  subaeriptioa  was  opraed.— fsemmsr. 

8ai.t.  or  AuTot, nAi'iis — An  interesting  collec- 
tion of  letters  and  autugrapliH  of  eminent  charaeiers, 
both  living  and  dead,  has  been  sold  hy  IVIr.  FIcti-her 
in  Piccadilly,  it  was  stated  in  the  catalogue  to 
belong  to  a  lady  of  title,  an  eminent  authoresa,** 
and  it  \vns  understood  that  the  lady  was  Lady  Hai^ 
riet  d Ofiiay.  Tho  following  were  some  of  the 
moat  important  articleH  : — A  letter  from  his  late 
Majesty  Ueorge  IV.  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  sold/or  SO. 
A  letter  from  Mrs.  Jordan,  dated  Boaber-park, 
1798,  30*.  Another  letter  fVom  the  same  lady,  42*. 
i^ctters  fVom  6.  Colman  the  elder,  to  Marklin, 
I'.iwi  i  tt,  nnd  Bannister,  on  the  farco  of  the  RrrictA 
and  the  8ung  of    The  UhosI,"  in  Bannister's  Bud^ 

fret,  realized  sums  of  IQs.  I5s.  and  2Qs.  each.  A 
etter  from  Garrick  to  Newcombe,  23*.  A  letter  nt 
tho  late  Edmund  Kean,  sold  for  31*.  The  nombere 
on  the  catalogue  from  No.  6.5  to  109  ronsistt'd  of 
letters  frotn  Munden,  Young,  Quick,  C.  Matliews, 
I,i.-iton,  J  Keinblc,  Terry,  Tate  Wilkinson,  Ma- 
dame Vestrij,  Bunn,  Power,  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Ac.,  and  realized  sums  flmn  fie.  lo  IDs.  The  sig- 
nature of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  a  receipt,  20s.  A 
receipt  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  written  on  the  day 
he  died,  and  dated  171H,  IfU-.  From  No.  118  to  150, 
the  collection  contii!<ted  of  letters  from  eminent 

E sinters,  comprising  the  names  of  Lawrence,  . 
eechy,  Copley,  Shee,  Constable,  Hayter,  Stan> 
field,  ice.,  and  realised  sums  averaging  flom  2S*. 
to  5s.  A  letter  of  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  bearing 
date  1645,  2S«.  A  letter  from  Matthew  Prior  to 
Hraithwate,  25#.  A  letter  from  the  poet  Slien- 
stone  lo  the  Honorable  Mr.  Knight,  relative  to  his 
poems,  sold  Ar  84s.  Letter  from  Bluomficld  re- 
specting hie  peeiM  of  the  **  Fanner's  Boy,"  20*. 
A  letter  ftom  Bonthey,  the  late  poet  laureate,  to 
Sir  Walter  Scolt,  I2s.  Letter  from  Chevalier  Ram- 
sey to  tho  Pretender,  IJi*.  Letter  from  G.  Scott  to 
the  F.arl  of  Buchan,  2^s.  A  letter  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  Madame  St.  Etienoo,  16*.  The 
other  lou  consisted  of  letters  fi'om  Hoore,  Canningf 
Byron,  &c.,  and  brought  small  aam.— OsntleMmnr 
Magaxiiu. 

Ahkricait  Nbwspapkr  Wit.p—** Halloo,  boy, 
ain't  you  got  a  daddy  living  ?"  **  No,  but  my  bro- 
thers have!"  «' What's  tfieir  names'"  "Why, 
they're  both  named  Bill,  except  t^ani,  and  his 
name's  Bob  !  My  name's  Booze,  but  they  calls  m  o 
Booay  for  short.  Any  thing  more  to  ax?"->Z4  I. 
Chu. 

BoRi?co  roR  Water  in  Africa. — From  Alexan 
(Irin,  we  hear  that  the  Pasha  is  about  to  rout  on 
more  of  the  monsters  of  the  desert — by  boring  fo 
water  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  which  he  expect 
to  find,  sweet,  at  the  depth  of  1000  feet.  Fo 
this  purpose  he  is  awaiting  an  apparatus,  order  e 
from  England,  caleolaled  fitf  hoiiag  ttt  the  deptli 
1500  feet.— dl(A. 
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8CieirCE  AND  ABT& 


THE  Temper  vTimr.  WTcriAr.  to  M*!»  I5  his 
PfirsioLoaic Ai.  a.-<ii  Fathulooic *l  CoxDlTioa. — 
After  giving  tlio  mean  temperature  of  new-born 
ohildreo,  and  those  of  older  growth,  iu  a  state  of 
health,  at  37*  centigrade,  M.  Rozcr  procoods  to 
Study  ifie  tetnprraturo  in  thi:  disivisr^of  cliiMli  t  >d, 
the  law^  wiiicli  govern  it,  anil  the  ajiplir.iiioii 
which  may  bo  made  of  those  laws  in  the  art  of  re- 
oof^nising  the  aSectiona  of  the  first  period  of  tnan'A 
esiatenee.  He  eoneladea  from  ■  lertei  of  experi- 
ments:—  I.  That  the  maximum  of  hrat  is  l^-'  ''I, 
and  the  minimum  23"'  50  ;  tlui!i  tlm  tcmpor:!!!^^  oC 
8ici<  cliildrcn  varies  .ibaiit  lit  '  ;  wiicrc'-is,  a'n  ortiiri^ 
to  M,  Auchal,  tho  variation  in  adults  (iov,»  not  ex- 
ceed Mtrcn  degrees.  2.  That  whenever  the  tem- 
peratora  of  a  child  is  above  thirt;^'C>ght  degrees, 
It  may  be  said  ferer  exists.  Thia  increase  of  beat 
is  the  surest  existence  of  the  fi  hrlli-  -itutc,  f  )r  in  the 
ease  of  a  new-born  child  the  pulsation  is  frequently 
as  high  as  from  190  to  140,  without  there  being  the 
•lightett  fefer  or  any  ^peumlbM  of  ill  health.  3. 
The  thermometer  annoaneea  the  existence  of  ftver, 
but  it  doe*  not  indicate  its  nature.  4.  The  afTar- 
tions  of  childhood  which  produci;  thr>  maximum  of 
caloric  arc  pnnumonl  i  urnl  tvpliiis  tV'..  r  5  Ty- 
phus fever  is  the  only  malady  in  whirli  a  roiisidcr- 
able  elevation  of  the  temperature  may  tixist,  with  a 
noderate  aeceloration  of  the  pulse.  Typhus  fever 
fcaa  aaolber  character  which  distin|;nisncs  it  from 
enteritis,  viz.,  its  high  state  of  calorir  os  on  in  s!i:rlit 
cases,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  enteritis  the 
naximum  of  heat  is  39-^  6.  If  in  the  case  of  a  child 
whose  respiration  and  pulsation  are  notably  accele- 
rated, the  thermometer  should  mark  41',  or  even 
40**,  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  error,  that 
there  is  pneumonia.  7.  Thi*  diseaso.i  attend<;d  witli 
th(!  hiwi-rir)!;  of  rfi'-  ti':ii|nTaliiro  arc  very  rare;  tho 
heat  i^  p  irtially  diminished  in  paralysis,  gangrene, 
chol<  r.i,  and  intermittent  fever  in  the  cold  Stage. 
8.  It  is  not  demonstrated  that  the  general  tempera- 
tore  of  the  body  is  ever  lower  in  adults,  bat  tnts  is 
positively  th*-  ci\>r  with  m-w-born  children,  where 
there  is  induration  of  the  c  -liular  ti**ao,  1).  If,  in 
a  new-born  child,  aged  from  one  !■)  eight  d.iys,  the 
tbernometar  indicates  a  heat  of  less  than  the 
doTslopment  of  this  disease  may  be  dreaded,  and  if 
It  falls  to  3^,  SC^jand  jven  lower,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  the  existence  of  the  malady.  If,  in 
the  siili-:!'  |ii(;nt  application  of  the  thermometer  un- 
der the  artn-pit,  the  mercury  rises  or  falls,  tlic>n 
just  in  proportion  with  its  variations  wc  ma^  inter 
that  the  induration  is  increasing  or  diminishing. 
The  towering  of  the  temperature  in  the  disease  i.s 
•Omelimes  extraordiunry  ;  in  manv  case^  tlu>  roM 
is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  bodies  of  children 
dead  10  or  IShoors^— s/fl&SMitm. 

IsTsnnsTino  Mcdal. — A  person  tarning  op  the 

ground  in  the  environs  of  thf  vilhfff*  of  (loemminge, 
in  the  isle  of  Ooland,  fuinJ  a  modnl  of  tine  gold, 
rcjirf-if'uin^  [111?  god  Odin  standin;»  on  a  kind  of 

Eiatforin,  and  the  two  ravens,  his  messengers,  on 
Is  shoniden.  On  the  rsverse  is  an  inscription  in 
aa  nnknowo  eliametsr,  anrroonded  with  a  siring  of 
beads.  The  medal  has  an  eye  attached  to  it,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  meant  to  bo  susjx'ndcd 
to  a  collar.  It  is  the  only  monumout  hitliurto 
known  with  a  representation  relative  to  the  my- 
tliology  of  the  Eoda.  The  fine  execntion,  and  still 
more  tne  shape  of  tbeebaracten  of  the  inscription, 
indicate  'i  firriijn,  [i'tIki')'?  Asinfif  orljrin  It  is 
to  be  sent  to  tho  Royal  Museum  of  ^iorthorii  An- 
tiqsiliesatStoaltholni^IA.  Omt, 


[Mat, 

LlEfT.    CHRISTOrilER's  ExPI.OnATrOSS  05  THE 

N0RT11-E.AST  Coast  or  Africa. — Ho  explored 
this  coa:it  from  Kilwii  to  Hafun,  and  discovered  an 
important  river,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
Haines,  after  the  political  agent  at  Aden.  Haines 

river,  it  appears,  takes  its  rise  somewhere  at  the 
foot  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  groat  Abyssinian 
plateau,  an  1 1  ifuT  j  Khi-^  ami  \\ mii  ng  course  through 
the  plains,  approaches  to  within  ten  miles  of  the 
sea,  in  about  40'  N.  lat.  and  35'  E.  long.,  at 
a  plaee  called  Gal  wen,  whence  it  mas  parallel  wi^h 
the  coast  to  Barawa,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles  ; 
.-iiiil  tlii'H  diverging  a  tit'ln  iiilan  l  rvi^ntually  cmp- 
tifs  itsi-lfinto  a  l;ik<i  h.iving  no  known  outlet.  Be- 
tween the  riviT  hikI  tfie  sea  runs  a  ran^o  of  sand 
hills,  about  200  feet  high,  through  which,  it  ap* 
pears,  mooh  of  the  water  reaches  the  sea  by  inffl- 
tration  :  it  is  every  where  met  with  along  the 
coast,  in  thi^  part,  near  tho  surface,  and  at  a  very 
litth-  dista!)i  <*  i')  ivt)  high-water  mark. 

Thi;  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
visited  by  Lieut.  Christopher,  was  Ibttlld  to  conaist 
of  a  rich  soil,  well  ooltivated  bv  a  happy  and  hospi- 
table race.  Grain  ripens  all  the  year,  and  yields 
from  8)  to  ir>t)  fold.  1390  lbs.  of  Joiiarl  were  ob- 
luin»;d  for  one  dollar  !  Lieut.  Chrii^tuphur  is  of 
opinion,  that,  with  proper  cultivation,  every  luxury 
of  the  Bast  might  bo  here  produced  with  facility. 
The  population  is  represented  as  oonsiderable ;  and 
along  the  const  tho  inhabitants  were  in  some  plaeos 
found  living  in  fine  stone  dwellings— the  probahln 
remains  of  rortngnese  esViblishmentB.^-l«t.  Gns. 

Stcah  CAnniAOES. — We  understand  that  a 
steam  carriage  has  at  last  been  invented,  adapted 
in  every  respect  for  locomotion  on  common  turn- 
;)ike  roads.  The  carriage  tor  pn-jsengers  is  some- 
thing like  an  ordinary  stage  coaeli,  imd  i^*  propelled 
by  an  engine  on  two  extra  wheels,  fitted  <  l  i^i  ly  to 
the  rear  of  the  oarfiaco,  bnt  which  ean  be  diaeon- 
nected  at  pleasure.  The  machinery  is  much  mm* 
plifir'd,  nrid  is  rendered  so  compart  that  it  can  be 
plated  upon  patent  springs  of  surli  l  onstruction 
that  its  liability  to  dernujeinent  frotn  thi^  uneven- 
nesB  of  surface  on  common  roads  is  entirely 
avoided.   This  appears  to  be  a  most  important  im- 

travement,  as  it  gets  rid  of  the  only  obstacle 
itherto  found  insurmountable  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful locomotion  on  common  ri>  uln  It  lias 
already  been  run  several  thousand  miles,  over  soiiie 
of  the  worst  roads  in  England,  ascending  and  do- 
soending  the  steepest  hills  with  freility  and  aafeqr* 
and  maintaining  an  average  speed  of  ofkeen  milas 

.in  liour.    A  company  ha.s  been  fbrmed  tO  bril^  it 

into  use. — Morning  Chronicle. 

Cast-Iro-v  Bridok. — Tho  prineiptl  novelty  of 
this  work,  which  was  propn.sed,  and  its  execu- 
tion superintended  by  Mr.  Ward  of  Falmouth,  is 
the  mono  of  eonstrueting  the  two  piers,  which  were 

externally  of  ca^f  iron  in  the  form  of  caissons,  each 
weighing  about  "i"^  tons  ;  the  plates  ronipo.sing  each 
caissjn  were  put  to^i-tlnT  on  a  5«l.ittorm  ererted 
upon  piles  over  the  »iitc  ot'  tlio  pier  ;  the  bottooi  of 
the  river  being  levelled  by  a  scoop-dredger,  thn 
caisson  was  lowered,  and  some  clay  being  thrown 
around  the  exterior,  a  joint  was  formed,  so  noarly 
w  it 'i-tight  that  two  umall  pumps  drained  it  in  six 
hours.  The  foundation  being  then  excavated  to 
the  requisite  depth,  the  CBiss'>n,  which  sank  as  the 
excavation  proceeded,  was  filled  with  concrete  and 
masonry  ;  cap-plates  were  next  fixed  fiir  snpporting 
ei;;ht  pillar.s  with  an  entablature,  to  wliicli  was  at- 
tached one  end  of  the  sezmontal  arches,  57  feet 
spnn,  with  a  versed  sine  ofS  feet  S  inches.  There 
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were  three  of  these  arches,  each  formed  of  six  ribs 
of  cast  irou,  and  two  such  picra  as  bare  been  de> 
scribed  ;  the  land  abutmenu  being  of  stone-work 

joininj^  the  embankment  of  the  rnilwnj.  It  wos 
staled  tli.it  this  inii(l<;  of  cotistriu'liiin  vvns  foiiiid  to 
be  more  ecunumical  in  that  peculiar  situati(jii  tliaii 
tlie  usual  method  of  fixing  tioibor  cofrcr-duiuii  and 
boildin^  the  piers  within  them;  tbe  total  cost  of 
the  bridge  lieingonly  £10,li>2;  and  the  navigation 
of  the  river  \mi.<  not  inliTrujitcil  dcirirg  tho  progress 
of  the  work  The  paper  was  iliualratcd  bv  eigh- 
teen remarkably  well  OSaMMwl  dimwiOfi  Djr  jlr. 
Butterton. — Lit.  Gai. 

Fositt  FoxxsT. — Mr.  U.  Beckett,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hill,  president  of  tbe  Wokerhampton  branch 

of  the  Dutin  V  and  Midi  and  riectldgifnl  bociotji  ait- 
oouoces  tlie  discuvery  of  a  remarkable  i;Bseinblage 
of Ctaflipa  of  fossil  trees  in  the  Purktield  colliery, 
•Uaprijlht,  and  evideotlj  m  Mpi.  There  are  two 
ffloau  fbresia,  tbe  one  above  tbe  other.  In  the  up- 
per, Mr.  Beckett  routitrd  73  trees  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  ;  and  in  tin;  lower,  tliey  appear  to  he 
equally  numerous.  l)r.  I<  k  dix  ribfn  tiiri  o  distinct 
beds  of  coal,  each  exhibiting  on  its  surface  the  re- 
naiaa  of  a  forest,  all  inclndi-d  in  an  atiscmhiage  of 
•trata  not  more  than  twelve  feet  in  ibickneae.  He 
eonnders  the  trees  to  have  been  moatly  conilVroas, 
and  concludes  that  tin  y  grew  on  ibo  tpot  wborc 
they  are  now  found. — Lit.  Uaz. 

LoBO  Rossx's  TcLKScopK. — Professor  Stevelly, 
in  a  leetare  delivered  lateljr  at  the  Belfast  Institu- 
tion, showed,  hy  reference  to  a  large  diasram,  the 
slight  dilTcrence  between  the  spherical  figure  to 
M'hich  a  Kpcculum  id  easily  ground,  and  the  figure 
of  n  paraboloid,  which  was  turmcrly  to  be  attained 
only  by  great  labor,  and  a  considerable  display  of 
mechainical  skill.  The  nicetj  required  in  the  pro- 
eess  bj  which  the  true  fi^re  is  given,  may  he 
jod|(ed  of  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  tiphericnl  surface, 
whicli  is  a  bad  figure,  and  the  parahuluid,  of  equal 
curvature  at  the  vertex,  were  laid  together  at  the 
centre,  when  ground  of  tlie  size  of  Lord  Rosse's 
great  six-feet  speculum,  their  distanee,  the  one  from 
tbe  other,  at  the  circumference,  would  bo  little 
more  than  the  Un-tkousaudtk  part  of  an  inch." — 
Hortluem  Whig. 

AVCIBMT  MARCSCRirTS. — M.  Minoi  de  MiniiH  has 
returned  Iron  a  scientific  mission  in  Greece,  Tbos- 
saly,  and  Coo«tantino|dc,  which  lasted  three  years, 

and  was  undertaken  at  the  desirr  of  the  Mitiisler  of 
Public  Instruction.  Amongst  the  valuable  manu- 
scripts discovered  and  brought  to  Fram  e  by  M. 
Mioas  may  be  noticed,  Fohtes  bj  Babryas,  a  frng- 
ntent  of  the  20th  book  of  Polyblna,  several  extracts 
from  Dexippus  and  Fn-^i  bius,  two  historians  but 
little  knoivn  to  u»,  a  Ir  ignn  nt  of  the  historian  Pry- 
seas,  11  iri  rity  <  f  the  celebrated  Gallii  n  wlfn  h  was 
deficient  in  ins  ccdl6ction,  n  new  edition  of  ylSsop's 
Fables,  with  a  life  of  tho  fabulist,  a  Treatise  on 
Graek  Syntax  by  Grapiry  of  Corinth,  an  unpub- 
Inhed  grammar  of  ^eodottof  of  Alexandrio,  a 
history  of  the  conquest  of  China  by  tln'  Tarl'ins, 
and  various  other  works,  which  have  safely  arrived 
nl  F^,^G«iilliM«i*«  Mag. 

SitTXtt  Hiax.— We  learn,  ftora  Stochholm,  that 

•  ■ilver  mine,  which  is  expected  to  bp  vi  ry  produc- 
thra,  has  been  discovered  near  the  town  of  Linds- 

Inia,*  Airrt^orrixs. — At  tho  first  meetinc  for 
Iht  jwoant  ywur  of  tho  Aojal  Axialio  0ooi«tj|  aold 


on  the  6tl)  of  January,  among  scvcr.il  valuable  do 
nations  waatha  first  volume  of  a  very  erudite  Ger- 
man dictionary  on  Indian  Antiquities,  which  tbe 
director  observed  was  worthy  of  publication  and 
exirnsive  circulotion  in  tliis  country 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Jas.  Ft  rgnson,  on  tbe 
decayed  temples  or  cavt^s  usrd  as  place!*  of  wollUp 
bv  the  Buddoista  during^  the  whole  era  of  tb«  nrov 
alenco  of  their  superstition,  in  the  west  of  India 
particularly.  Tlioso  embra<'r  a  vorv  long  period  of 
time,  extending;  tbron;;li  a  series  of  f'roni  1000  to 
I'JOO  ysar^,  the  iniiu  the  existence  of"  ibis  delu- 
sion in  India.  Tbe  ninsl  celebrated  uf  tbe<<c  are 
the  Ajunda  caves,  which  are  described  as  singular 
apacimens  of  early  Indian  architecture.  Thejr  are 
all  decorated  in  tbe  interior  with  scalpture  and 

paintiriL'H,  riiu!  <"mc  of  them  have  ndditional  cells 
fitted  up  as  if  they  belonged  to  monasteries.  One 
of  these  may  suffice  as  an  instance  of  the  whole — 
the  Zodiao  onvOf  which  was  constructed  about  two 
centnrhM  belbra  tbe  Chritrian  era.  It  Is  64  ftat  in 
length  by  63  in  breadth,  and  is  supported  by  20 
pillars,  being  btted  up  with  scries  uf  benelies.  At 
the  entrance  is  the  picture  of  a  pro<  r.'i>ion,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  represented  three  elephants, 
showing  that  at  that  earlj  period  thoBO  animtla 
were  held  in  aa  much  reapoet  aa  tboy  no  a«w 
by  the  Siamese  and  Banneae.  Here,  as  in  other 

temples,  many  of  the  portraits  arc  of  tlie  Chinese 
character,  which  has  led  to  tho  belief  that  the^ 
were  delineated  by  Chinese  artists  who  visited  this 
country  at  a  very  early  period.  Amongst  other 
peeollaritiea  in  these  drawinga  was  the  representa- 
tion of  African  negroes,  who  were  very  black,  and 
had  curled  liiiir.  Although  there  were  some  paint- 
ings of  aninjals  in 'the  Zodiac  cave,  it  h.-id  no  other 
resemblance  to  the  Zodiacal  temples  of  tbe  F.gypt- 
inns.  Proftaior  Wilaoo,  the  director,  suggested  too 
desirableneaa  of  memorialixingthe  £ast  India  Com 
pany  to  obtain  drawings  and  delineations  of  these 
raves  and  tln  ir  in!rri(  i-i  The  majority  of  them, 
having  been  filled  wiih  mud,  require  to  be  exca- 
vated.—GentfCHMit'a  JiUg. 

OasKRVATonr  o.n  Vr^i  vii  s — I,etier.-(  from  Na- 
ples mention,  that  a  nieteorulogicai  obiiervatury  has 
been  orocted  on  Vesuvius.  It  is  in  the  form  of  • 
tower,  and  stands  a  little  above  tbe  Hermitage, 
2,083  ftet  above  the  level  of  ti.e  aea.  On  the  ni)|>L'r 
floor  it  contains  a  ftiinll,  lujt  splendidly  furnished, 
apartment  for  tbe  accuninioiiuiiun of  ibei  royal  fami- 
ly, wlien  tbey  visit  tho  mountain  This  obncrva- 
tory  is  placed  under  tbe  same  direction  as  the  Boyal 
Observatory  at  Naples.  It  will  be  <q>enoa  In  tho 
course  of  the  next  month.—- j9fAeii«um. 

Fjixtt  Academy  of  Sciexcxs.— M.  Coolvin 
Gravierread  a  paper  on  the  phenomenon  of  shoot- 
ing stars.  The  oltjei  t  of  the  paper  is  to  show  tlint 
atmospheric  variations  may  be  known  l)eforelu<[id 
by  the  course  of  llo  m>  meteors,  and  thai  n  storm 
may  be  predicted  three  days  before  its  occurrence. 
— M.  Lame  read  a  report  on  soose  improvoments  in 
steam-engines  hy  M.  Ciapejimk.  It  states  that  by 
these  improvements  tbe  power  of  the  engine  la 
considertiM V  increased,  whilst  the  consumption  of 
fuel  is  diminished.  Previously  to  thn  applica- 
tion of  M.  Clapeyron's  system,  the  largest  locomo- 
tives on  tho  Paris  and  Versailles  Railroad  (right 
bank),  could  only  drag  eight  waggons  overapor* 
tion  of  the  line,  lint  tlie  K.ntie  loi  onintivrg  can  now 
perform  ten  lengm  s  aii  hour  over  the  *anie  ground, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  waggons,  and  with  lew  fuel, 
Tbe  improvement  consists  merelv  in  a  new  arrange- 
ment or  lh«  apparatus  for  the  emission  of  tho  staaa. 
—A  popor  WM  Ncoivod  fhun  M.  Goadot|  on  •  vny. 
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nisli  obtained  from  the  Arbol  de  CerM^  •  tree  of 
South  America.  Tbe  reata  from  which  uw  vanuii 
it  DMide  h  firal  boiled  in  water,  in  order  to  get  rid' 

of  all  iiii|iiiritii-s,  nnd  tlit;  rnliir  to  be  given  to  it  is 
put  into  liic  water,  it  i:*  then  tiikcn  out  uikI  worki  d 
by  llu-  hand  into  NhceU  as  Uiin  ai  paper,  in  which 
alate  it  is  laid  upon  the  ubjert  to  be  varnifih^d.  It 
reaiata,  when  tUu»  applied,  thu  action  of  either  culd 
«r  hot  water,  and  ia  not  aifeeled  bj  any  change  of 
temperature. — Jtk. 


omtvkKt.  [Hat, 

which  form  very  handsome,  convenient,  and  ap- 
propriatSf  Aimiture  for  any  library,  and  yet  are  aotd 
aa  cheap  aa  elumay  articica  of  modern  maavAetare, 

(  rttirt  ly  unornanient<<d.  Wu  imagine  the  inven- 
tion «)Mly  requires  to  be  known  to  bo  very  generally 
patronized,  aj*  it  niinixliTH  to  the  gratiticution  uf  a 
refined  taste,  without  making  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand upon  the  pocket.  For  fittings  to  librnriea  th6 
procaaa  ia  particularly  appiicablaw — Court  Jaurmal. 


Cauvino 
•prun^ 


l!<  Woof). 


liris  of  late  years 
liiste  for  one  very 


-There 

n|>  a  ;;i'rier;il  iuitl  jmn^' 
beaunrul  depurinient  of  art— we  menu  wood-carv- 
ing Tliose  pcrsoru  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  exquisite  sculpturea  of  Grinliog  Gibbons — and 
there  are  Tl-w  tj^norant  of  them — will  know  to  what 
perfei'ti.Mi  this  liratich  of  art  i  l)«  corried ;  how 
capnhh)  it  IK  of  i.-xeitin;;  ndnitrntion  in  the  beholder, 
and  of  gratifying  thoHi-  imaginative  faculttea  whfatfa 
«re  affected  by  graceful  ana  fanciful  deaigna,  aie* 
vuted  with  the  moat  delicata  akill.  The  altar  of 
8t.  Jatncs'a  Church,  Picc.idilly,  in  tidorned  with 
•oine  rnrviiigs  from  the  hand  of  the  great  artist  wo 
have  mentioned,  almost  unrivalled  fur  their  effect, 
depth,  uod  workmamihip.  The  foliage  and  fruit 
bang  by  the  alcnderctt  siema,  and  stand  out  from 
tb«  oaekgnmnd  in  the  fiaeat  relief  So  deep  is  the 
earving  that  birds  might  well  build  their  nests  in 
ita  reeeM^eH  nri|irre(  iv  i-d,  aiii)  yr  t  ejtaet  nnd  deli- 
cate tiidt  llio  \ery  leaves  are  veined,  tm  wu  find 
them  in  nature,  while  the  disposition  of  the  wholi; 
ia  as  earelenly  graceful  as  the  wreathe  bong  by  the 
baccfaanaU  of  old  round  tlie  form  of  the  god  they 
Wofriliipped. 

The  patronage  recently  nlTorded  to  iIiim  Ji m np- 
lioii  of  e;ir\  ing  has  c  il  h  d  the  pelieils  of  niimy  e\r-e). 
lent  arti«ts,  and  the  hands  of  mnny  hkilful  work- 
meOf  into  rnqoiaitlon.  Among  the  best  specimens 
wo  Mvo  aoon  ara  thoao  exoeutod  by  Mr.  H.  Worx), 
of  Henrietta-atreet,  Covent*Garden.  An  oppor- 
tunity WUH  allorcleil  (IS  tliiti  week  of  inspecting  n 
beautiful  Kcreen,  not  yet  quite  finished,  designed  for 
8t  Mary's  Church,  Tauntoo.  The  rhurch,  we  be- 
lieve, has  lately  been  reatored,  and  the  miniater, 
with  very  commendable  liberality,  propogea  to  de- 
fray the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  this  screen, 
which,  of  course,  will  be  considerable.  It  is  iin- 
posiiible  to  give  any  correct  idea  of  its  firm  li\  the 
pen  alone.  Its  design  ia  chaste,  but  bold  and  i>trik- 
ing,  and  its  execution,  eron  to  the  minutest  details, 


Franck,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College 
CkarlemagiUt  author  of  La  Kiumlt,  and  a  Hebrew, 
haa  been  eleeted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Morn!  and  Politicnl  .'Sciences,  in  tiio  lOom  of  M. 
de  Gerundu,  deceased. — Lit.  Guz. 


poaitively  auperb.  E^orj  portion  ii  carved  with 
tho  moat  earefbt  finish,  ena  in  ita  general  effect  it 
carries  the  mind  two  ei ntririrti  back,  when  the  art 
attained  its  highest  perfection.  It  must  bo,  when 
orected,nn  object  of  universal  admiration,  reflecting 
great  credit  upon  the  liberality  of  the  congregation 
•nd  minister,  upon  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artist, 
Mr.  Ferrey,  and  upon  Mr.  Wood,  undor  whose 
superintendence  it  has  been  executed. 

il  may  perhaps  be  new  to  our  readers  to  learn 
that  the  liitter  ^^ontlcraan  has  recently  taken  out 
a  patent  fur  u  process  of  wood-carving,  by  which 
all  the  affect  of  mochaoical  execution,  whether 
in  boldnesa  or  delicacy,  can  be  prodoeed  at  one- 
third  of  the  ro«t.  Many  of  the  objects  in  hiw 
rooms  are  excellent  ppeciniens  of  the  practical 
working  of  his  invention  Ornamented  doors  or 
chairs,  or  almost  any  articles  of  domestic  furni- 
toro,  con  tbup  be  manufactured  nt  a  price  astonish- 
ingly low,  when  their  elabonto  workmanship  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Our  notleo  was  particu- 
larh  t.ikm  hv  Fome  hiuidsomo  chairs,  made  after 
the  paltcro  of  that  one  belonging  to  the  abbots  of 
GlMtoabtiiy,  toeratly  told  ot  fitrairbcny  Hill, 


OBITUARY. 

GrNFRAr.  nrnTRAsn. — The  tomb  of  Marshal 
Drouet  D'Erlon  wus  scarcely  closed,  when  the 
country  had  to  deplore  u  still  more  moomflll  IcM. 
The  faithful  friend  of  the  Emperor,  tha  companion 
of  hia  labora  and  long  exile,  Ueneral  Bortrand,  died 
on  the  31st  of  January,  at  Clinfeauroux,  his  native 
town.  Bortrand,  serving  as  n  iNational  (iiiard,  in 
17'J3  joined  a  battalion  voliini;iri I \  inarching  to  the 
Tuileriea  to  protect  the  king.  He  shortly  at\er« 
wards  entCffod  tho  corpa  of  engineers,  rapidly  roao 
to  eminoMO,  oceompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
where  ho  fbrtified  aeveral  placea,  deaenred  the  eon> 
fidence  of  Bonaparte,  and  received  almost  at  tho 
same  time  the  brevets  of  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel, 
and  general  of  brigade.  Afler  the  battle  i>f  Aus- 
lerliiz,  where  General  Bortrand  covered  himself 
with  glory,  Napoleon  took  him  as  one  of  bis  aidea* 
de-cani|>  He  equally  didtinguishcd  himself  at 
^^pandau,  at  Friedland,  but  particularly  at  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  bridges  on  the  Diii.ube,  destined  to 
fuciiilate  the  ptissiig'  "i'  tlie  French  army  advanc- 
ing on  Wii^raiii.  1 


ipaign,  and  the  cam- 


paign of  Russia,  pi.iccd  liia  talent  and  courage  in 
so  conspicuous  ii  light,  that  the  Emperor  named  him 

(iraiid  Marshal  i  1"  tlie  Palfiee,  after  the  death  of 
Ma^^llal  Duruc.  IIi.«  acliie\ enients  were  ai^  glorious 
lit  I.utxen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipsic  ;  and,  if  lie  sus- 
tained a  check  at  the  paasage  of  the  Elbe  ajninat 
Blueher,  it  most  he  ascribed  to  the  fortuno  of  war, 
which  was  just  beginning  to  waver.  It  was  Bcr- 
trnnd,  liowever,  who  protected  the  retreat  after  the 
liniile  of  l.eiji-ie,  hy  seizing  on  ^^'l  i-^i  nl'i  Id  and 
the  bridge  of  the  f^aulh.  Ills  servic  es  were  not  le^s 
important  after  the  battle  of  Hapau.  On  those  two 
occasions,  and  in  circumatancea  which  Ibllowed 
the  departure  of  the  Emperor  Sir  Pane,  Count  Ber- 
trnnd  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  saving  tho 
remnants  of  the  uriny,  and  generally  saw  all  his 
plans  and  efforts  crowned  wi  th  all  the  success 
which  it  was  possible  to  expect  amidst  so  many 
disastrous  events.  On  hit  return  to  Paria  in  18l«, 
General  Bcrtrand  was  appointed  Deputy  Major- 
General  of  the  NtitionnI  uunrd,  fought  thmiigluiut 
the  c  inipaign  of  Fram  e,  «o  astonishing  hy  ii>  suc- 
cesses and  rever.seH,  and  followed  Napidi.on  to  tho 
island  of  Elba.  Having  returned  with  the  Emperor, 
he  served  him  with  hia  wonted  devotedneaa.  t>ub> 
sequently  to  the  fttal  day  of  Waterloo  be  nevor 

quitti  d  him  ;  he  arcompani'-d  him  in  his  last  exile, 
shared  and  soothed  his  misfortunes,  and  only  ro- 
tamed  to  Franoo  whos  ho  had  rocoivcd  bis  lact 
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hn^'itli  (Tctiirril  P<r1rnnd  hailed  with  happincFg 
tbo  rwohitioii  of  Juij-,  and  the  triumph  of  the  na- 
tHMwl  rblur*,  iUwtnited  by  ao  many  vicloriea.  It 
mi  with  ■  d«ep  emotioii  that  ten  jtmm  later  b« 
■tinted  the  ratarn  of  the  aahaa  of  th«  Emperor, 
brought  back  ncroM  tho  ortnn  by  tlic  Prinnj  dn 
Joinvillc,  and  that  he  beheld  Frnnre  paying  to  his 
great  (thadc  a  gloriuuti  iind  unaniinouii  homage  — 
The  oaiuo  of  General  Berlrand  was  associated  in 
diat  bomsgc  to  the  aaaie  of  the  Emperor,  as  the 
■oUeet  model  of  hoaor  and  fidelity.  It  will  remain 
tlBited  to  It  in  fbtare  a^ea.  History  had  seldom  to 
recurd  so  pious  a  devotion,  so  unmovnble  u  fidelity, 
•o  pure  and  noble  a  memory.  It  was  not  enough 
to  iiavo  rendered  liunaelf  iiiustrious  by  bia  own  la- 
bora,  and  the  aerrlMa  bo  bad  rendeioa  bia  coootry. 
.Bertrand,  by  the  wonhip  be  deroted  to  ^niva  and 
misfortune,  has  elevated  hirnself  :o  the  hifih  reg 
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regions 
It 

oblivion. — Covtrt  Jcmnud. 


in  which  the  glory  of  Aapoleon  soars — that  glory 
will  aftTO  biflt  flrom 


BooROB  BsT, — Hta  Excellency  DoghoeYoaaaooflT 
Bejt  Minister  of  Foreign  Aifair*  and  of  CoiiuiiiTce 
to  Ifehemct  All,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  died  at  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  aflernoon  of  the  lOtb  of  January,  at  the 
age  of  about  71,  after  an  illneaa  of  aeveral  day  a. 
Hie  ftineral  took  place  on  the  following  day,  at- 
tended by  the  consuls,  and  the  majority  of  the 
European  residents  at  Alexandria.  The  reremony 
was,  however,  very  simple,  and  n^t  ;i  >inglc 
Turk  vi-as  present,  although  liughos  bey  waa  cun- 
sidert'd  the  higbeet  person  in  Egypt  oAer  McboHiet 
Aii  and  Jiia  Ibmilj. — Court  Joww. 

The  latk  Gekkral  Comte  D'Orsat. — The  fol- 
lowing is  from  La  Pres$t  of  the  5tb  : — Licuten* 
ant-General  Copite  d'Orsay  died  in  the  arms  of  bis 
children,  U  Lis  ("liati-au  de  Rijpt  (Haute  f>aonc), 
deeply  regretted  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. Hia  funeral  gave  rise  to  tho  most  touching 
dcmonatrationa  of  jiablie  attacbment,  to  the  moHt 
honorable  teatimoiiiea  of  regret  and  grief  Impa- 
tient nziiin  to  country,  from  which  the 
Frciirli  Ucvulution  hud  driven  him,  Comtc  d"(^r»ay 
returned  to  France  before  tin  < migrants  were  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  He  was  arrested,  and  conducted 
to  the  Temple,  out  of  which  he  only  came  at  the 
intercession  of  Madame  de  Ueauharooia,  afterwarda 
tlie  Einnrpsi  Josephine,  who  threw  herself  at  the 
fe<>t  of  n<'irriiH  to  obtain  lus  prirdon  ;  he  was  then 
carri)-d  to  the  frontier.  A  few  years  aller,  profit- 
ing bv  the  general  amnesty  granted  by  the  Emperor 
Mapoleon  to  the  emigranta,1ie  entered  tb«  aerviee 
of  France,  and  became  chief  of  a  battalion  in  the 
112th  regiment  of  tlir  line.  Ifo  rlt«iiiirfiii^|u»d  him- 
aelf  in  tlie  rampuipus  ni"  Italv,  nnikuii,'  part  of  tin- 
corjis  of  Prince  Kugcne,  who  had  just  jmni  d  tli>' 

Band  army  at  tho  time  of  the  battle  of  VVagram. 
e  waa  wounded  at  Raab  by  a  shot  in  the  ankle, 
bat  atill  remained  at  the  bead  of  hia  ooldiera  during 
the  rest  of  the  campaign.  He  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  town.     Some  dins  .iflrrw.irrl.s  the  F.niperor, 

tassing  before  him,  look  oti°  hid  own  Cross  of  the 
legion  of  Honor,  and  preoenled  it  to  him,  saying, 
*  y»u»  iU$  9M»ti  brnve  ova  now  iU$  Acan.'  He  at 
Cbe  aame  time  reeeivea  the  title  <^  Baron,  which 

the  Einperor  ronfi'rred  upon  him,  wilh  n  p<-nsion 
of  8,0(M>  frnnc!»,  und  this  consoled  him  for  the  lo»n 
of  hit)  annual  income  of  HOil,IMK)  frnms,  which  tlir 
revolution  had  taken  from  him.  Appointed  colonel 
of  the  12Sd  regiment  of  th*  line  in  Spain,  he  re- 
joined the  diviaion  of  Bonmni,  at  tho  battle  of  Sala- 
manca. In  view  of  th«  wiioln  army,  h«  diatin- 
gpuahed  himanlf  by  « iMhin  ftttofanii*  in  mkiiig  at 


full  speed  one  of  the  mamtlons  of  tlic  Ariipilcp, 
which  he  maintained  Qgain»^t  all  liie  attui  ks  ut' the 
English  and  Portuguese.  He  then  seized  the  vil* 
lage  of  the  Ar^pilea,  which  ho  defended  during 
four  houra,  againat  the  Englibh  guards,  and  lost  S5u' 
mm  and  twenty-two  (ilTuirs  dCru  rn!  !Miirnn  nt 
sent  during  the  attack,  to  cuiiipliiiii  ni  ('uluncl  d'- 
Orsay upon  his  brilliant  conduct  At  il.c  r'  lri;.t 
ofVtttnria  he  formed  the  reur-giiard  of  the  whole 
armv,  and  saved  the  King  Johr  idi,w  horn  he  placed 
in  tfic  middle  of  a  company  of  hia  voUiguera.  At 
Pampeluna  he  received  a  ball  in  tho  knee,  from  an 
F'nglish  soldier  ;  nnd  wak  i>aved  by  the  devotion  of 
the  sappers  of  his  regiment.  The  Emperor  nonicd 
him  (icneral  of  Brigade  and  Ollicer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  AAer  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor, 
he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louia  the  Eight* 
eenth.  In  IF15,  the  Emperor  fctit  (>tic  of  his  aides- 
dc-cnmp  to  ort'er  liini  the  coiiinKiini  ul"  a  divinion. 
GeritTiil  li  <)r(i.ay  finding  hiniKcif  bound  by  uii  oath, 
from  which  ho  bad  not  been  freed,  would  not  ac- 
cept these  ofllHt.    On  the  formation  of  the  guard 

he  look  the  oommand  of  the  aeeond  brigade  of  tbo 
first  dlTiaton.  He  waa  afterwarda  named  Lienten« 

ant-General,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  some  years  later,  Grand  Cordon  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Chamber.  Au  im- 
portant poai  in  Spain  waa  confided  to  him.  Ue 
commanded  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  and  eatabliahed 
his  general  quarters  at  Vittoria.  Touched  by  his 
paternal  administration,  the  town  of  Vittoria  lutide 
liiiii  a  present  of  a  sword  of  honor,  ns  a  prt>of 
ot°  Its  gratitude.  Offered  by  a  hostile  town,  such  a 
recompense  was  the  noblest  thot  an  old  aoldier 
could  deaira.  From  that  epoch  Comte  d'OnHif  re- 
tired to  hb  eetate,  where  he  did  ao  mnch  good  that 
his  name  remains,  with  the  nu  niory  of  his  good 
deeds,  as  indcstruetitde  as  the  old  tower  of  Kupt, 
which  is  tho  most  remarkable  monument  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Saone.  Here  it  waa  that  he  finished 
iiia^arwr  of  military  giorjr  and  cbiTalric  loyalty." 

CoiKT  MA7.zI^a^l.— This  eminent  eompoaer 
died  at  Bath  on  Monday  lusf,  oged  79.  He  waa  at 
a  very  early  "gc  appointed  director  of  the  Italinn 
Opera,  and  lie  <  onionMd  m  \(  rul  operas  for  (^■\ent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres,  llti  has  been  a 
membatof  (he  Royal  Society  of  Muaiciana  for  fi^v- 
aetren  jeara !   Maiiingbi'a  compoailions  for  tfie 

riianofbrte  were,  in  former  days,  extremely  popu- 
ar.  He  has  retired  from  the  proffgsion  for  mniiy 
years,  and  must  have  died  a  very  wealthy  man. 
He  has  leA  a  eon  and  daughter,  (the  latter  married 
to  Baron  French,  of  Florence,)  who  are  at  Bath.— 
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The  Lift  of  Rcuchlin.    By  I'rnncin  Bnrliam,  Esq, 

This  volume  maybe  read  uilli  Jortins  Life  of 
l'!raMiHis,  niiii  otlicr  l)iogrn|ilii<  s  i  f  tliopc  illuftrions 
scholars  and  churchmen  who  were  instrumcnini  in 
spreading  the  light  of  knowledge,  both  aacied  and 
profane,  over  the  darkened  face  of  Enrone.  Th« 
Life  of  Renchlin  bad  been  written  by  Maina,  in' 
•  bonk  9i  ran  necmraaeo,  and  bj  othtn; 
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and  a  tolerably  full  account  of  liini  may  bo  fminil  in 
D'Aobiene'g  Ilislory  of  ibe  lleroriniiticn  ;  but,  on 
tbe  whole,  Air.  Barbam'a  biognipby  in  tbe  ino«t 
complete,  rectifyiDg  some  errors,  nnrl  t^upplying 
Bonic  oiiiisiiions  found  in  tbc  otbers.  There  is  also 
in  thin  volutin-  tb«  n>ost  correct  und  copiouB account 
w«  bavc  met  vvitb  of  tbo  bistory  and  aulborabip  of 
the  thrice  fanioua  Epiatolm  Ubscurorum  Virorum ; 
m  work  whoae  Dune  one*  aoatided  tbrougb  all 
Earow,  bttt  which— partly  owing  to  tbe  laoguagu 
in  wnicb  it  ia  written,  parity  to  tbo  extreme  eoarso- 
nesii  of  its  jukf'!'  und  wit,  und  partly  to  tbe  subject 
being  no  longer  of  interest — is  scarcely  ever  opened 
by  icholars;  but  to  tboso  wbose  stomachs  urr  not 
f«ea#y,  it  will  still  repay  tbe  perui<nl.  Wben  Mait- 
taire  edited  tbie  book  be  dedicated  it  to  Sir  R.  Steele, 
and  botb  tbc  editor  and  patrun  took  it  for  n  serious 
and  genuine  work. — Grntleman's  Magazine. 

JBqMMilum  Hebreirs  xi.  as  sitting  Jorth  the  na- 
iure^  iiaevttTirs,  and  tffrcts  of  faith.  By  an  In- 
dian Layman.  Fcp  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  ni6. 
Tbe  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm 
his  nnarked,  that  writer  and  a  lavmnn  is  no 
neogBiied  fimetioiiary  in  tbo  Church;  he  may 
therelbro  ehooM  bia  atylo  witbont  violating  anv 
rules  or  proprieties  of  offifc."  (p.  21  )  Tbe  vol- 
uno  now  betore  us  mukuB  no  oblrusivc  profession*  ; 
it  appears  to  bave  resulted,  dh  far  as  »\.\\c  is  con- 
OOrnodt  from  tbe  frequent  perusal  of  expositions 
■nd  toraona;  and,  if  it  bM  not  openly  professed 
to  be  wcritten  by  a  layman,  WO  abould  bavc  pre- 
sumed it  to  be  tbe  production  of  B  clergy nion.  Tbe 
title,  p.  rii.ipH,  i>  tiot  so  clear  as  it  ought  to  be,  for 
aome  would  infer  tbat  "an  Indian  layman"  meant 
a  no^tea  Indian,  though  it  probably  meant  a  layman 
who  baa  pasaod  part  of  bis  life  in  India.  We  arc 
not  aware  tbat  tbe  chapter  ber«  trealod  of  baa  pre- 
viously formed  tbe  subjr(  t  of  n  volume  ;  the  idea  of 
grouping  the  several  ciiuracicrs  mentioned  in  it  was 
afortuiiiitt-  one;  and  the  author  bus  .satisfactorily 
•xacuted  his  taalc,  ax  we  can  justly  aay,  aAer  an  at- 
tentive poroaal.  We  wiish,  indeed,  dial  he  had 
learned  to  compress  hia  aantonceai  ibr  nerioda  of 
twcnty-6vc  linex  (such  at  occur  at  pp.  9  and  59), 
exceed  tbc  powers  of  m«jst  readers  to  fjllow  tin? 
clue.  To  tbe  errata,  wliicli  are  not  numerous,  wc 
nay  odd  idolatrous  for  iftdulatronst,  ul  p.  214.  The 
anuior'a  reaidence  in  India  aupp)ie«  bim  with  oi-ca- 
■ional  matter  of  illuatration ;  and  we  would  re- 
spectfully invite  tbe  attention  of  pernons  in  liigli 
places  tu  the  abuse  alluded  to  ut  page  126. — Ibid, 

Biftnirr  rrltif/vr  du  Rntinnalisme  en  AUevMgne  de- 
puts  son  orimnr  jxtsqu  a  nos  jours  ;  par  M  Amand 
Saintrx.      Ddiiiimr  ixlilion  rrruect  aiii!mrntie, 

,  imprimit  it  ilatnbourg.  Paris,  lo4;l.  (Critical 
History  of  Ratipnaliam  in  Germany,  from  its  ori- 
gin down  to  onrowtt  day.  0y  M.  Ainand  Saintoa, 
etc  ) 

This  work  of  M.  Saintes  has  received,  in  tbis 
jotond  edition,  aome  real  emendationat  The  dis- 
poaltion  of  the  maltor  baa  Imen  nodifled,  the  voids 
hi**  been  filled,  errors  have  been  corrected.  We 
can  but  be  oliliged  to  an  author  who  applies  him- 
self so  sincerely  lo  perfect  a  book,  whose  imperfoc- 
tiona  are  doublleaa  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its 
eooipm,  and  to  tbo  dilliculty  of  the  subject.  Wc 
rejoice  to  aee  this  second  edition^  aimoat  entirely 
re-written,  and  hope  M.  Saintea  will  find  opportu- 
nity to  (  Diiipli  to  tbe  amendments  wUcb  nay  atill 
a«em  ncccMory. — Le  ikvumr. 
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PABTIKO  OF  BBCTOS  AND  ANDROMAC 

Forth 

Bpran;;  Hrrtor  frum  llip  manaioo,  ond  trofi  bark 
Hi*  fiK'Islppi  throilfli  Ihf  ntnlr  ly  rn«-!t  of  ttffeU. 
<"rii««ui:;  lliv  ■(ijic luij*  city.  In-  ii<i»  n  acliM 
The  Cfrrnn  gatoa  ;  tbroush  tiit  ai  liii>  iwciiago  lav 
Forth  (o (be  tmU.  Bat  then  tii*  liigh^ow crM  wlft 
Cain«  ntnDing  on  hi*  ttrpa  ;  Aixlromuchc, 
/K<'lioii'»  duughtcr;  who  in  wootly  Inicu 
or  tly(H>)il;i('iiiii  I  hclica  unco  ■Iri-tcli'il  hit  awajr 
O'er  llio  Ciliriain.    So  l>i«  diiuetitcr  livrd, 
The  hriilu  of  Hector  with  tb«>  brszvn  bclm  : 
Who  iiiiw  r-.-imr-  ri]nnin|r  on       »te]>»  ;  wJliwcklN 
Ttir  li.i:iiliiiai(l  riillnu'ii  her,  and  iil  lior  bnul 
Till;  bubr,  ns  jrct  a  tcndrr  innocent, 
Dirliog  or  Hector,  fair  at  any  iitar, 
Whom  Hector  iMunM  t$camandriu« ;  they  uTTrojr, 
Artyanax  ;  liDee  Hactor  wu  klono 
Tb(  ir  riiy>  safc^ard.  He,  on  their  ■pprooeh. 
Casting  a  lo<ik  upon  hb  infant  bor, 
8ik-ntly  tmik-d.    Andrumacbo,  ail  balhrd 
In  tfam,  «1(h,cI  l>y  ;  mul,  rlineine  to  lup.  hand, 
AddriayM  hi>  ,  :     .N.iitle  hiubanil  !  iliy  :.'rcathMfl 
Will  tare  ivUi>y  thi«>.    Thou  ik>  piiy  hajl 
Forthia  thy  inlkat  aon  and  wretched  mv, 
WboiD  thou  wilt  leave  •  widow,   t'ot  the  Greeks 
Will  why  theo  mmo  %riUi  ovwMMwiiag 
OTMURbet*.  ItworobMlnferthatl, 
Onrp  reft  of  then,  ihouM  (ink  within  the 
I  hav  no  other  cooifbrt  wbrn  thy  life 
Uaa  yieldi^  to  ita  Heetiny  ;  but  ghef 
Alutt  tw  my  portion.    Father  have  I  none, 
SiiT  mother.  •  •  »  • 

Tkou,  llrctur,  art  niy  father !  tbon  toao 
Art  tttother.  btotber,  all  my  joy  of  life, 
Myhwhwi!  Com, ho BMNnUil, 


BB.i 


I  to  Ihit  rartet ;  wiko  not  lUi  eUli 

An  orphan,  nor  a  widow  of  thy  wUW 
Cumniand  the  7'iujan  army  tu  a  hill 
At  Ih''  w  ild  fip  tree,  where  the  city  flea 
Mi  -i  <  ;      uf  uitccnt,  and  moit  cxpoard 
Thf  riiiiijJiirt  111  iiMiiull.    Already  thrice 
The  hrav(>«i  ni  iln  ir  uiufinni  huve  eaaay'd 
To  fi»ce  tbe  wall ;  the  faipcd  IdumooeiM. 
Aad  oilher  Ai»t  m4  ^m**  OiMnod, 
Aai  Atnwf  amt  whothornMM  ■klMil  mot 
Bove  prophenied  bclbre  tbew,  or  their  mind* 
Bave  piompted  Ihcm  ipoiitaneoiM  to  th«  act." 

At  tlicnc  hi  r  word*  trip  lofty  Hector  vhcok 
IliH  [irirty't  >ilur\i  h*ti»r  tiuir  )iluiiii-.  uitd  i»(K]kc  : 
"  BelifVf  it,  oil  m\  wifr  !  t)i'      Htiii!i"  «iut  thougbU 
HaTp  toucb'd  nil-  iH  Illy  ;  l.ul  I  bUu  I>'iir 
The  Trojaof  and  Um  wontcn  tiur  ut'  Tiuy, 
if  Bko   dMtud  I  ahouM  •bnik  apart 
Vnm  htttla.  Not  to  thia  iny  own  (Voe  mind 
Prompts  mri ;  for  I  waa  train'd  from  oarlieat  ] 
To  a  bravo  ■pirit ;  aod  have  learn'd  to  fiKht 
Still  in  the  Trojan  van,  tind  atill  maintain 
My  rountry'n  mighty  honor  und  my  own. 
I  know  too  well,  ami  in  my  li<  Rit  arid  aoul 
1  feel  thi<  deep  coir.  ii  1  ii  i  ,  i  h  M  ;i  time 
Will  romo  when  »;irri  il  Troy  nhsll  be  n 
But  Priam  aod  hU  people  be  deatrvy'd 
From  off  the  fte«  of  euth.  Tho  uU>-ii 
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Of  theiio  my  countrymen  afRirtt  me  not; 
Ko,  nor  Ihv  «rief  of  Hecuba'*  drapair, 
Mor  kinitly  l'iiuin'«,  nor  the  woeful  lut 
Of  brethrfn,  lirnve  ami  many,  who  ahall  fall 
llenealh  Iht-ir  Ioe«,  h»  limn  ,  Andrnmnrlie  I 
\VI.<  II  <i'iiii'  i-li  rn  <>r>  '  inn  %i  itli  laii  mini  nf  liraiD 
fhall  li'od  then  inlhy  teiiraaway,  and  auiilch 
Tho  Utht  of  freedooi  from  theo  :  wboo,  dotaiald 
At  Arcoa,  thou  ahalt  weave  the  color'd  wab 
Taak'd  by  snotlier.or  ahalt  water*  bear 
From  fountaia*  of  llyperin,  Mirc  averae 
And  lUat,  vet  yielding  to  llie  hnrd  control 
That  lajr*  UO  hurthen  on  tlu  e.    Iloply  then 
pnme  ]>aii«er,  looking  on  thy  tear*,  may  cry: 
'Tlii*  Wh«  the  wife  of  Hector,  who  wa*  once 
Chief  warrior  of  the  Trojann  when  they  foujrht 
With  their  fam'd  home*  round  tho  w«ll»  of  Tl^.* 
t^j  will  he  ■ojri  and  tbou  will  grieve  afreah 


P'd 


At  loaa  of  Uai  who  niabl  have  wanted  off 
Thy  day  of  atavery.  Bat  may  earth  hno  I 
The  liill  upoB  my  cone  eru  of  thy  etiw 
My  cnr  he  rotiiirioua,  or  iiiv  "nul  peiMlVO 
The  li'Bdin"  nf  thy  <nd  eaptivity." 

t-o  »pakr  ihi-  iioliji'  lli'ctor  J  nnd  with  I  siml^ 
f luimmch'd  Ix  iit  fiitward  to  einhrnre  hi'  rhilil. 
The  ImiImi  againat  the  daniarl'*  broad-zoned  breatt 
I^esn'd  backward,  rlingin(  milh  a  cry.  d>«turb'd 
At  hk  loved  lklbM%  aapeet,  and  in  fear 
Of  tho  koen  brnaa  that  ghiod  opon  hw  imto, 
Aod  home-hair  iwerpinisereft  thtit  nodded  nefot 
Upon  the  helmet'a  cone.    Tim  father  dear 
And  h<mi>t"il  iimther  tn  cirl,  ..ihi  r  ImithM  ; 
IntliMii  rrii'  iMtlile  liirl.ir  (>■■  :i  lii-  lii  -ul 
T.if\eil  liic  cittquc,  aiid  pJin'M  it  on  tin-  Erouitd, 
Tar  hcnmins  where  it  i>too<l  ,  then  kiaiiM  bia  bay. 
And  dandled  in  hi*  ama:  imploriug  tbtia 
Jove,  and  the  othar  IMuaaorbaovfB: 

Hear,  Jupiter,  and  ororjr  Cod  on  high ! 
Onint  this  may  come  to  paaa !  that  ho,  my  aon. 
May  ahine  amonc  the  Trojan*  In  ranown 
.Ami  «irfnirth  iis  T  mysrlf,  and  reipi  o'er  Troy 
In  \iilMr:  ihHt  ofliiin  it  niuv  be  said 
1'.,  iii,<         >i  <'!i  him  coming  from  the  fioid. 

'■daoftt* 


ih.- 


iiu  trantrenda  the  father'* 


Uraot  turn  to  *lay  hi*  enamy,  and  bear 


TheUoodjr  tnipl 
OrihiaMainoiliaTl*> 


lemy, 

liMglvd  the  heart 
So  ha  aaid,  and  plaoad 
The  babe  within  hi*  own  hclnved'i  anna  : 
Bhe  »oft!r  laid  him  on  her  Imliny  hn-nst, 
Bmilins  'thrcnifh  t>'nr«.    The  baibond  at  that  lijhl 
Mi'tti  >1  in  pity  .  '.V  ith  lii<<  hand  he  inioalh'd 
Her  cheek,  and  «poki'  '>|;ain  the«p  gentle  woids: 
"  Noblent  of  women  !  do  not  crieve  me  thM  } 
Against  concurring  Fate  no  mortal  man 
CMMidMlothogNWi  udthialM^, 
That  DOiW  who  ooee  hM  bmtbM  Oo  brwik  oTHIb, 
Coirnrd  or  brave,  can  hoM  lo  ikMi  hb  Alto  { 
tint  hie  iheo  to  thy  mannaB,  that  tiy  worikfc 
The  loom  kihI  diatnfT,  mnv  entrnite  thy  ibougntih 
(Jo  tii"k  thv  mnidenii.    \S  nr  inu*t  he  the  caro. 
Ami  mini'  tlie  rhn  f,  of  «:v«<ry  man  of  Troy." 

Tho  nohle  Hi  rior  aaid,  nnd  mi«ed  fV»m earth 
Hia  horae-hair-created  helm.   With  homeward  sMy 


Bb  doar  wiia  nitod  ftaaa  htaa, 
Bar  ajrwi,  tho  MlMilHiUtai 
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PEN^'Y  POSTAGK  AND  THE  POST  OFFICF. 

From  the  Rriliih  Foreign  Kcvicw. 

I.  Report  from  ihr  Sthct  Cuiiiniidrr  on  Post- 
age,logtlher  icith  the  Minutes  of  Lli  ithncr, 
Appcmlix,  and  Indez.  Ordered  by  the 
floui-e  of  CommoDS  to  be  printed,  Aug. 
14lli,  1843. 

3.  Tht  Slate  and  Prospetts  of  Penny  Post- 
age, eis  (bvelaptd  in  the  Ecidtnce  teike  n  be- 

fan-  thr  Po:-((!L'r  Cummitttr  of  with 
ini  idi  ntal  reiiuirks  on  the  T( itimuny  oj  the 
Post-Office  Authorities,  and  an  Aj^endiz 
of  Corrcspondenec.  By  Rowland  Hiu.. 
London  :  Chnrle.-*  Knight  and  Co.,  1844. 

Whkn  iho  bill  on  Penny  Postage  was  un- 
der discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  bore  ttstirnnnv  to  the 
superior  merits  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hili's  plan 
over  any  other.  Though  opposed  to  the  re- 
duction of  postage,  as  inopportune  at  that 
partic-iilnr  time,  Ins  Grace  :'.dvisc<l  the  passing 
of  that  bill  on  liie  e.vprcss  ground  that  it  ena- 
bled the  Government  to  carry  out  Mr.  Hill's 
plan.  The  Treasury,  be  nrgiied,  luivr  al- 
ready sufficient  powers  to  reduce  postage  to 
any  extent  th^  please,  and  they  are  eridently 
not  very  scrupulous  a!)nut  the  matter ;— they 
nay  give  up  the  whole  postage  revenue  with- 
out asking  their  lordships'  leave, — they  can 
do  this  mischief,  but  they  cannot  give  eiTeci 
to  Mr.  Hill's  plan  without  new  powers;  he 
therefore  recommeuded  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  becBue  it  conferred  thoee  powers. 
'*JPor"  tooae  the  Duke's  own  words,  "  I  am 
disposed  to  admit  that  the  plan  cnllcd  Mr. 
Rowland  Hdl's  plan  is,  if  it  were  adopted  et- 
aetfy  as  wts  proposed,  of  all  the  plans  that 
which  is  most  likoly  to  1)6  successful."  But 
the  Duke's  sound  upuiiou,  which  is  recorded 
in  Hansard  of  the  5th  of  August,  1831),  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  weight  with  any 
member  of  the  administration  to  which  his 
Grace  belongs.  It  is  set  at  nought  by  the 
prime  minister,  passed  over  by  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  E.\chequer,  ridiculed  by  the  Post- 
master-Gcneralj  and  scorned  by  every  one  of 
his  ofiicers,  from  the  secretary  to  the  letter- 
carrier.  All  are  in  league,  not  only  to  pre- 
▼ent  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan  exactly 
as  was  proposed,  but  even  half  of  Mr.  Hill's 
plan.  U  IB  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they 
are  working  to  retard  its  success,  and  to  ful- 
fil their  official  predictions  of  its  failure. 

Bad  it  is  for  Mr.  Hill,  worse  for  th«  rev- 
cnae,  still  worse  for  the  good  and  conven- 
ience of  the  public,  that  the  Duke's  opinion 
should  have  failed  to  weigh  with  his  fellow- 
ministers.  The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Hill  is  not 
merely  unjust  to  an  individual  through  whose 
exertion^  almost  every  man,  wofflBO»  and 


child  in  the  kingdom  enjoys  a  practical  free- 
dom of  correspondence,  next  in  value  to  the 
liberty  of  Speech,  but  the  act  is  attended 
with  the  necessary  inconiplf  teness  of  his 
plan,  whereby  it  cau  be  shown  that  the  public 
treai^ury  is  mulcted  of  an  immense  revenue, 
and  the  public  despoiled  of  innumerable  con- 
veniences. 

Reduction  of  postage,  unifornnty  of  charge, 
prepayment  and  tise  of  stamps,  were  doubt- 
le.^j*  e.-^seiitinl  features  of  Mr  Hill's  plan,  but 
they  were  far  from  being  the  whole :  from 
first  to  last  Mr.  Hill  has  professed  that  they 
formed  but  a  portion  of  it.  Incrca.^ed  .^peed 
in  the  delivery  of  letters,' greater  facilities  for 
their  despatch,  simplificaiiou  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Post-Oflice,  were  pans,  though 
less  novel  atid  less  obvious,  no  less  necessary. 
"  Reduction,  increased  convenience  and  eco- 
nomy,'* as  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  observed, 
"  were  all  to  be  taken  together,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hill 
showed  that  the  plan  was  intended  to  be 
given  up.  "  The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Hill  was 
the  knell  of  the  plan."  Almost  with  the 
voice  of  a  prophet,  Mr.  Matthew  Hill  fore- 
told three  years  and  a  half  ago,<— before  his 
brother  entered  the  service  of  the  Treasury, 
— that  ibo  very  parts  of  the  plan  now  left 
untouched  were  tho^c  surrounded  with  the 
greatest  difficulties  of  execution.  He  said,— 

'•  Tilt'  ri'duclion  of  ]io.=tagc  and  the  modes  of 
prepayment  nrn  no  doubt  the  principnl  features 
of  your  plan  ;  but  you  lay  great  stress,  and  very 
properly  in  my  opinion,  on  inereasing  the  fa- 
ciliiie.t  for  (ransmittinf;  letters;  and  thjg  part  of 
the  relnrm  will,  i  apprehend,  cause  you  more 
labor  of  detail  than  that  which  more  strikes  the 
public  rye.  In  this  department  you  will  lie  lift 
to  contend  xcith  (he  Post-OJfice  (dniost  unaided.  It 
will  be  very  ea^y  to  rai.^c  piauf-ible  objections  to 
your  measures,  of  which  ministers  can  hardiy 
be  sttppoted  to  be  competent  judges,  either  in 
respect  of  leehnieal  informaibn  or  oS  leisure  for 

inquiry." 

The  prediction  has  been  only  too  well  ful- 

hlled. 

Four  years  ago  we  argued  fer  the  adoption 

of  the  Penny  Postage,  and  a  few  months 
brought  about  the  desired  event.  We  have 
now  to  advocate  its  completion,  and  with  an 
equal  confidence  as  to  Uia  result  of  our  lai> 
bors,  though  the  advent  may  not  beqnilaao 
soon  at  hand  as  before. 

Belbre  we  proceed  to  deseriha  the  portiooa 
of  the  plan  remaining  incomplete,  something 
should  be  said  of  what  has  been  carried  into 
execution  and  of  the  results.  A  *Seiect  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Gomaseas-,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  was  appointed 
in  the  last  session  of  pariiament,  to  inquire 
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"  into  the  measures  which  have  been  n(!nj>tefl '  ( 
for  the  general  introduction  of  a  penny  rate  ^ 
of  poeta^  and  for  facilitating  the  convey-  < 
auce  of  letters,  and  the  result  of  stirh  niea-  ( 
sores,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  revenue  and  | 
espenditore  of  the  Poat-Office  and  the  gen-  ; 
er&l  convenience  of  the  country,  and  to  rt-  ' 
port  thfir   ohsfrvations    thereupon    ta    thr '  ) 
House."    Nearly  seven  weeks  were  occu- ,  \ 
med  by  their  proceedings.    Mr.  Hill,  the  i 
Postma.«ter-Gencral,  the  Secretary,  and  chief  ( 
fimctiooaries  of  the  Post-Otiice  were  ex-  J 
mined.    The  Committee  had  not  only  a  i 
itfajority  of  ministerial  supporters,  but  a  sec-  < 
retary  of  the  Trensury  fur  its  chairman,  yet  ' 
it  did  not  "  report  its  observations,"    Indeed  ( 
a  ministerial  supporter,  Mr.  Bramstoo,  speci-  ( 
fically  proposed  that  the  evidence  merely, 
without  observations,  should  be  reported,  i 
and  the  proposition  was  carried  after  a  divi-  \ 
sion,  in  which  a  member  of  the  government, 
Mr.  Emerson  Tennant,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  majority.  So  bad  must  have  been  the  Post- 
Office  ease,  that  even  its  own  defenders  (for 
the  present  administration  has  unfortunately 
allied  itself  with  the  Post-Oifice  against  Mr. 
Hill)  were  unable  to  stand  ap  in  its  defence. 
The  only  report  which  was  made  on  this  im- 
portant controversy  it  will  he  sufficient  to 
print  as  a  note.*    The  Cuininittee,  however, 
have  issued  a  stout  '  blue  book,'  filled  with 
details,  which  will  furnish  us  with  valuable 
materials  for  the  present  discussion. 

The  parts  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan  already  car^ 
lied  out  are  anifbtmitjr  of  charge,  reduction 

•  The  following  is  the  Committee's  Report ; — 
"The  Select  Committee  nppointod  to  inquire, 
cte.,  .  .  .  Iiavo,  with  the  view  c/f  nscertainliig  llir 
results  of  the  P«nnv  PiMtago  on  the  revcmn'  and 
expenditure  of  ths  r<»t4)ffice,  calU  d  for  re  turns  nf 
(he  ^oM  and  ««t  stmvs  of  tJie  Pott>Office  for  tlu- 
three  yeirs  pr«Ti«tisaiid  subsaqoSBtto  itssduptiuii : 
ih.m  Vt  turns  will  b«  fimiid  in  the  appendix  to  this 
Report. 

Your  Committee  have  exnmined  at  great  Icugth 
Mr.  Kowiaiid  Uill,  with  regard  to  aereral  propotal* 
whteb  were  brought  ander  tbeir  notioe  hj  bin,  for 

extentling  t!tf»  facilitiea  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
couulry,  and  for  itnpruving  the  m;inas;fiment  and 
reducing  the  expense  of  the  Pu^it-f )tHL'c  Th.  \  ' 
have  also  examined  several  of  the  othccrs  of  the 
Pbst-Oth^c,  with  regard  to  the  espedleMf  and 
pneticability  of  adopting  these  meaaates. 

"  Your  Committee  regret  tbat,  on  aceooat  of  the 
late  period  of  tlie  segsion  tO  wfaich  their  inquiries 
were  extended,  they  find  it  impracticable  to  report 
tbeir  opinion*  oo  these  various  matters,  involving, 
as  Ibej  do,  omuij  minute  details.  Tbej  •f  unable 
to  do  more  than  report  the  evidenoe  which  they 
have  taken  ;  to  which  they  beg  leave  to  refer,  a» 
well  us  ta  the  curret>pondenco  which  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix,  in  connection  therewith,  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Post-Office ;  from  both  of  which 
dopartincnttt,  tlicr  entertain  DO  doubt,  these  propO- 

ationa  will  reoeive  the  fullest  eoosiderataon." 


of  the  rate,  prepayment  partially,  the  use  of 
stamps,  and  charge  by  weight,  jnsicud4oi  in- 
closures  or  sheets  of  paper.  The  public  baa 
quietly  submitted  to  the  nlloged  tyranny  of 
paying  a  penny  fur  all  distances^  both  long 
and  short;  and  Colond  Maberly's  logic,  that 
"  because  objections  had  been  made  to  dif- 
ferent rates  for  the  same  fli stances,  they 
would  therefore  be  made  to  a  uniform  rate 
for  different  distances  has  proved  fallacious." 
(Committee  of  Evid.  J1020,  3029.) 

His  imprecision  that  "  a  uniform  rate  would 
not  be  practicable  in  this  conntrj,  consist- 
ently with  a  due  regard  to  public  opinion, 
which  a  popular  jrovernment  must  always 
entertain,"  (Evid.  UUitI ,)  has  al^o  turned  out 
erroneous.  Uniformity  has  even  proved  use- 
ful and  convenient  to  the  Post-Office,  in  spite 
of  official  affirmations  that  it  would  not. 
Prepayment  too  haa  been  adopted  almost 
universally,  and  the  public  has  not  "object- 
ed to  paying  in  advance,  whatever  the  rate," 
as  was  predicted  (Evid.  l0,9;32-^i.) ;  at  the 
present  time  scarcely  five  per  cent,  of  the 
letters  are  unpaid.  Bnt  the  Post-OHice  blows 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath :  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Inland-office  says:  —  "  My  im- 
pression is,  that  to  resort  to  the  old  system 
of  optional  payment  would  make  a  r>:reat  deal 
of  labor,  and  produce  very  little  revenue  in 
proportion  to  the  labor,  for  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Post-OfTice  would  be  inundated 
with  unpaid  circulars,  which  you  would  have 
the  trouble  of  presenting  and  set  nothing 
for."  (E»id.  2513.)  But  when  he  is  after- 
wards asked,  "  Have  you  found  prepayment 
a  great  convenience  or  not  ?"  he  says,  "  No, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ;  it  has  facilitated 
the  delivery  of  letters,  but  nothing  beyond 
that."  (Evid.  2592.) 

With  respect  to  the  smuggling  of  letters, 
which  has  been  entirely  suppressed,  Mr.  Hill 
said,  "  Adopt  the  Penny  Postage  and  the 
smuggler  will  be  put  down."  Not  so  Colo- 
nel Maberly ;  he  said  in  1S3S,  '<  There  al- 
ways nm^^l  he  evasion,  inasmuch  as  the 
smuggler  must  always  beat  the  Post-Office, 
whatever  rate  of  postage  is  imposed,"  (R^ 
,  port  of  1838,  Evid.  2883.)  But  in  1843,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Has  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Pcnuy  Post  knocked  up  the  illicit 
conveyance  of  letters  f*  he  answers,  "  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  have  always  considered  that  it 
would  as  a  matter  of  course."  (Keport  of 
1843,  Evid.  1104.) 

The  use  of  stamps  is  still  optional,  hot 
there  appears  no  necessity  for  its  being  so,  as 
every  post-office  ought  to  be  sufficiency  sup- 
plied with  them  ;  and  since  every  letter  pas^ 
ing  through  the  Posi-Ofrice  must  be  po.xted, 
there  could  be  no  hardship  in  compelling 
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the  purchase  of  a  stamp  prrvinu'-ly  tn  tl:e 
poetiu^  of  the  letter.  Tlie  mixed  mode  of 
oolleeluig  the  postage  partly  in  ni<mey  pre- 
pud,  pwilj  in  stamps,  and  partly  on  de- 
livery, is  needlessly  cumbrous,  however  ex- 
pedient it  may  have  been  at  the  bcvriuning 
of  the  new  system.  On  this  pi  int  as  on 
otlior?,  the  Post-OfTice  authorities  cither  dis- 
agree with  the  facts  ur  diller  among  them- 
selves. 

"Colonel  Maberly  (in  1838)  h^ng  asked 
what  rtlcct  compuUory  prcpaymenf.  as  a  sub- 
stitute lor  all  other  modes  o{  paymi  nl,  would 
have  in  reducing  Ihe  o.\|>enr<c6  of  tlie  Post-Otfice, 
aimwered,  '  Very  little and  on  the  other  band, 
being  questioned  as  to  what  difference  in  ex- 
pense wouKl  ariee  frotu  the  treble  mode  of  col- 
lecting tiie  tax,  (the  plan  now  in  use,)  aii)iwered, 
*  Seareely  any.* 

"Mr.  Bokenham  in  1813:  The  abolition  of 
money  prepayment  would  be  a  great  conven- 
ience to  h»  deparlment  (Report  of  184^  Evid. 
2511.) 

Recent  notice  at  the  Manchester  PostolRce : 

'  The  public  would  facilitate  the  busincBB  of 
this  omce  by  using  stamps  instead  of  paying 
money.*  ** 

Upon  the  aoeial  and  eommercial  infloenees 
which  have  resulted  from  cheap  postage  it 
seems  superfluous  to  speak  at  any  lentrth  : 
there  is  hardly  a  person  in  the  liingdom  that 
doM  not  benefit  by  them,  whatever  be  his 
MatioD  in  life.  'JMie  smallest  commercial 
traaatetions  are  managed  through  the  post. 
The  advantages  to  Bcience,  literature^  and 
every  branch  of  social  development  and  in- 
tcllectual  culture,  arc  inestimable;  larpe  as- 
sociations have  been  actually  created  by  the 
new  •yatem.  '  Hr.  Hill  obeerves:— 

*'  Mr.  Stokes,  the  honorary  necretary  to  tiie 
Paricer  Socie^,  (a  aociety  that  cotttains  among 
its  members  nearly  all  tnc  dic^nitaries  of  the 

Church,  and  many  other  inniu  iilial  men.  anione 
whom  is  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Kx- 
ehequer,)  states  that  the  Society  eould  not  have 
come  into  existence  but  for  tlie  penny  pof;tn<Tp. 
It  IB  for  reprinting  tlie  works  ol  ilie  early  Knfr- 
lich  RefiNrmers.  There  are  7000  Sttbseriberti. 
It  pay*  yearly  from  200/.  to  300/.  postage.  It 
also  pays  duty  on  9000  reams  of  paper." 

Professor  Henslow  gives  so  interesting  a 
picture  itf  the  operatiea  the  Fenny  Postage 
that  we  miut  mid  room  for  it 

«//j7r7iaw,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  10th  April,  1843. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  observation  to  which  you 
relbr  in  one  of  my  letters  to  thefivmers  of  Suf- 
folk, re8|iecling'  the  advantages  nf  ihr  ]irnnv 
postage,  relateu  to  a  scheme  of  experimental  co- 
operation Ibr  securing  the  rapid  progress  of  ag^ 
ricultural  science,  wbicli  I  have  been  sii^'OTst- 
in?  to  the  liniled  iiilere.«t.  The  praclic ubiiiiy 
of  such  a  Rclienie  depenil-^  entirely  upon  tiie  ad- 
vantages ofiered  by  the  penny  postage.  I  have 
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no  otlicr  positive  fact  to  produce,  beyond  my 
luiving  allempled  the purUal  working  of  such  a 
scheme  in  the  case  ot  a  single  expentnent,  for 
which  I  invited  (through  Uie  local  journals)  the 
co-operation  of  not  less  than  fifty  fttrmers,  I 
have  circulated  100  copies  of  a  printed  schedul^ 
and  could  have  circulated  more,  if  I  had  had 
them,  containing  directions  how  the  propoeed 
experiment  should  be  tried.  The  mere  sugges- 
tion of  this  scheme  has  involved  me  in  a  corres- 
pondence which  I  iJt  vi  r  could  have  sustained  if 
It  had  not  been  for  tlic  i>enny  postage.  To  the 
importance  of  the  penny  jiostnge  to  those  who 
culi;vatc  bcicnce,  1  can  bear  most  unequivocal 
iCiitiMiOiiy,  as  1  am  continually  receiving  and 
traiihniitt'ing  a  variety  of  specimens,  living  and 
dead,  by  post.  Among  them  you  will  laugh  to 
hear  tJial  I  have  received  three  living  carnivo- 
rous slugs,  which  arrived  safe  in  a  pill-box. 
This  very  day  1  have  received  from  a  stranger 
(by  post)  a  parcel  of  young  wheat-plants  attack- 
ed by  the  larvfr  of  i^mw  flv  ;  and  these  having 
arrived  in  a  living  utate,  1  can  as  readily  hand 
them  over  to  nn  entomologist  for  his  inspection 
and  remarks.*  That  the  penny  poFtnge  is  an 
important  addition  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor 
laborer.  1  nui  also  leKtify.  P^rom  my  residence 
in  a  neighborhood  where  scarcely  any  laborer 
can  r«a,  much  less  write,  I  am  often  employed 
by  them  as  an  nmanuonFiK,  and  have  frequently 
heard  them  express  their  Kulisl'action  at  tlic 
fiicility  ihey  enjoy  ol'  now  corresponding 
with  distant  relatives.  As  tlie  rising  ^neration 
are  learning  to  write^  a  most  mntcritu  addition 
to  the  cirrnlation  ol  li  tters  iiiay  he  expected 
from  among  tliis  class  of  Uie  population  j  indeed, 
I  know  that  the  pens  of  some  of  my  ^hkge- 
.school  children  are  already  put  into  requisition 
by  their  parents.  A  somewhat  improved  ar- 
rangement ill  tiic  tt  aiismission  of  letters  to  our 
villages,  and  which  might  easily  beaccomplished. 
would  greatly  accelerate  the  development  of 
(Oiinlry  !ettet-\vrit(  r?i.  Of  the  vast  domestic 
comfort  which  Uie  penny  postage  has  added  to 
homes  like  my  own,  situate  in  retired  villages,  I 
need  say  nothing. 

"  1  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully. 
"  ( Signed )         J.  S.  Hiitau>w^(24) 
"ToRowkndHUl,  Esq." 

The  present  nmnber  of  letters  appears  to 

be  about  three-fold  the  number  in  1^37.  At 
that  time  the  chargeable  letters  were  esti* 
mated  at  75,000,000  per  annum.  In  Janu- 
ary 1843  (the  date  of  the  latest  return),  the 
number  of  letters  wns  at  the  rate  of  221,000, 
000  per  annum.  We  cannot  resist  showing 
what  were  theexpeetationsof  the  PoM^Dffice 
autliorities  in  respect  of  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  letters  :— 

*  "  It  is  curious,"  Mjs  Mr.  Hill,  "  to  notice  tlie 
i'eeliags  with  which  the  officials  regard  sach  uses 
of  the  POst-oiRce.  Had  they  consiaered  that,  cx- 
'  cpt  for  sf'icntifir  piirposcH,  no  one  is  likelv  to  p:iv 
;it  tlie  rate  of  2s.  Sd.  a  poand  for  tiio  cunveyanco  of 
fish,  much  ni^r^dleasaagerwonUI  have  been  snarsd.** 
(£vid.  2654-63.) 
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**  Rehtire  to  increase  in  the  number  of  lettpr^. 
and  theflseal  «ffect«  of  the  change.  Colonel  Mu- 
berly  was  of  opinion  that  the  poor  were  not  dis- 
posed to  write  letters ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
aflsietant-secretaiy, '  thought  there  were  quite  as 
many  Ifters  written  then  iih  there  would 
even  if  postage  were  reduced.'  Agiiiij,  Colo- 
nel Maberly.  after  stating  that  he  'consid- 
ered that  every  experiment  that  had  been  made 
(in  the  Poet-OlRceJ  had  shown  the  tUllacy  ol 
Mr.  HiU's  plaru  and  that  it  appeared  to  him  a 
most  preposteroua  plan,  utterly  unsupported  by 
lacts,  and  reeting  entirely  on  assumption,' 
ad.lcti.  •  If  jiosiagfj  were  reduced  to  one  penny. 
I  lliink  the  revenue  would  not  recover  itwelf  for 
forty  or  fifty  years.'  He  also  gave  it  as  his 
opinioD,  that  in  the  first  year  the  number  of  letr 
ten  would  not  doubly  even  if  every  one  were 
allowed  to  frank.** 

The  effect  of  the  Penny  Postage  on  tlie 
revenue  deserresmore  than  a  passing  notice, 
for  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  great 
misrepresentation.    We  slwiti  first  st:ife  the 
facts,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind.   The  gross  annual  revenue  in  1842 
was  1,. 578,000/.  or  67  per  cent,  (two-thirds) 
of  the  revenue  for  18JJ7,  which  was  adopted  I 
as  a  standard  by  the  Post  Comnutice.  Tiie 
net  revenue  in  IB  12  was  600,000/L,  whilet  in 
18:J7  it  was  l.dJO.OOOA    The  cost  of  mnn- 
agement  has  ri.sen  Irom  757,000/.  iu  18^1), 
to  978,000/.  in  1842,  or  m  ,000/.    But  the 
greater  part  of  this  increased  expenditure 
ha.s  nothinff  to  do  with  the  Penny  i*ostarro. 
Upwards  of  half  of  it  ari3es  from  the  substi- 
tution of  rulway  for  common  road  convey- 
nnre,  coinpen'^iition'?  for  loss  of  f  cs  (tcca- 
sioned  chietly  by  this  change  of  locomotion, 
expenses  of  trsnsit,  foreign  postage,  etc 
Makin;r  tlu  '^e  dadiictions,  the  e\[)t'nses  h;ive 
increased  about  15  per  cent.,  whilst  the  in- 
crease of  Post-Office  business,  letters  and 
newspapers  combined,  has  been  about  100 
per  cent.,  or,  coutuing  letters  only,  nearly 
•2'M  per  cent.    For  several  years  before  the 
Penny  Po.stagc  was  introduced,  there  was  a 
gradual  annual  increase  in  the  Post-Office  ex- 
penditure.   Conjparing  the  expenditure  of 
18^)9  with  th9t  of  18:}6,  three  years  br  forr  the 
reduction,  the  increase  was  27  per  cent.  Com- 
pariniT  the  expenditure  of  1842  with  that  of 
18'^,  three  years  after  the  reduction,  the 
increase  was  only  24  [ler  cent.   Be  the  in- 
creased expenses  as  they  may,  there  is  still 
a  net  revenue  from  the  Post-OlBce  of  6  )1), 
000/.  a  year.    Let  us  see  what  wore  the 
official  anticipations  before  the  reduction  of 
postage?    We  hive  already  quoted  thr  S,  < - 
retary's  rash  prediction,  "  that  if  the  postajri 
were  reduced  to  one  penny,  the  reventn- 
would'  not  recover  itself  f  >r  forty  or  fifty 
years,"  and  "  that  the  letters  without  any  post* 
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atre  at  all  would  not  be  doubled  in  a  year." 
Then  there  was  a  Superintendent  of  Mails 
at  the  time,  who  estimated  that  the  adoption 
of  a  Penny  Postage  would  cause  a  loss  of 
from  7^/.  to  8-/.  a  letter,  which  ui)on  being 
calculated  proved  to  be  a  loss  of  more  than 
whatthe  PoBt<Office  actually  received  1  Ifr. 
Tlill  tliiH  sums  up  the  blunders  of  the  late 
Post-master-General :  — 

"  The  hopelessness,  too,  of  obtaining  a  reve- 
nue from  a  penny  rate,  is  supported  by  a  state- 

rt;fiit  of  Lord  Lichfield,  who  had  ascertained 

I  hat  each  Iciii  r  costs  the  Post-Olfice  'wilidn  the 
smallest  fraction  of  2^^.,'  by  which  ealeulatloii^ 
if  we  could  suppose  the  cost  per  letter  to  rei)>ain 
the  same,  the  penny  mic  must  entail  an  i  xj)t  nsc 
twice  as  rrn  at  as  the  amount  of  its  produce. 
Again.  Lord  Lichfield  stated  as  follows:— 'He 
(Mr.  HIH)  anticipates  only  an  increase  of  five 
am!  :i  fi>iartrr  fold:  it  will  require  twelve-fold 
on  our  calciilaiiuii.  and  he  does  not  say  that  he 
expects  any  thing  to  thai  e.xtenf.  Therefore,  if 
it  comes  to  that  point,  which  is  riirht,  and  which 
is  wrong:,  I  maintain  that  our  calculations  are 
more  likely  to  l)e  riirlit  than  his.'  It  is  now 
demonstrable  timt  the  increase  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  gross  revenue,  the  point  in  debate,  is 
!i(l!e  iTiore  than  four-fold.  On  the  twelve-fold 
theory,  however,  Lord  Licldieid  said,  in  hiu 
place  in  Parliament^  *  The  mails  will  have  to 
carry  twelve  times  as  much  in  weight  (on  Mr. 

II  ITs  plan),  and  therefore  the  charge  for  trana- 
ini.-^sioii,  iiLslcad  of  100000/.,  as  now.  must  be 
twelve  times  that  amount'  So  unfavorable, 
indeed,  were  <he  lale  Postmaster-Oeneral*s 
viowt^  on  llip  \vl;n!r  stdij-ct.  that  he  .=aid.  'Were 
the  plan  adopScd,  i.  i  i  ul  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money  beins;  adJ^I  to  the  revenue,  after  ilie 
expenditure  of  the  establishment  was  provided 
for,  he  was  quite  certain  that  such  a  loss  would 
hi!  su.sfained  as  would  compel  them  to  have  re- 
cuuree  to  Parliament  for  money  to  maintain  the 
establishment.* (72,  p.  21.) 

Let  us  now  see  who  has  turned  out  to  be 
righH  and  who  wrong.   Mr.  Hill  says : — 

**I  calculated  on  eventually  obtaining  the 

same  ffross  revj'nue  a.s  i  i  'm  1  iluit  tn  aU'ect 
this  a  fivc-folil  increase  ol"  letters  would  suffice. 
Of  cour.'-e  this  calculation,  which  bad  no  refer- 
ence to  immediate  consequf  tiro  ■  was  founded 
upon  the  suppofilion.  yet  uiircali/ed,  that  the 
plat!  was  to  be  adopted  in  its  integrity.  It  rest- 
ed also  upon  the  circurostmcps  of  the  country 
remaining  in  thetr  onllnary  state,  and  neither 
did  nor  riv:l\  anticipate  the  scm  on  nl"  i  .ilruiiity 
which  ha.s  ensued.  In  1842,  however,  tlie  gross 
revenue  was  fullv  two-lhirde  the  (i)riner  amount, 
and  it  is  sleadify  inrriM-iinii.  Ai^itin.  there  is 
now  no  doubt  that  lilUe  more  tiian  a  four-fold 
incre;isf»  of  letters  will  sufTice.  That  such  is  tlie 
fact  will  be  shown  by  the  foUowiog  state- 
ment : — 

•■  The  groPR  revenue  of  1F4'?  uns  1  579.000/. 
which  most  he  increased  by  4S  per  cent.,  in  or- 
der to  raise  it  to  an  equality  with  the  gross  rev- 
enue of  1837,  wiiich  in  the  Committee  was  tidien 
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as  a  standard.  The  number  of  letters  delivered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1812,  \v;is  about  209, 
000,000,  which  increaaed  by  48  percent,  becomes 
aOOjOWDOO,  or  litUe  more  than  fbor  time*  the 
number  of  chargeable  letters  di  livered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  before  the  reduction  of  the  rate. 

■'In  January  1843  (the  date  of  the  last  return), 
the  number  of  letters  delivered  wn»  at  the  rale 
of  about  221,000,000  per  annum,  or  almost  ex- 
actly three  times  the  former  number. 

"  Vioaily,  I  calculated  that  in  consequence  of 
the  aimpte  and  economical  arrangementa  pro- 
posed, tne  five-fold  iii  rr;i  i>  in  the  number  of 
letters  would  involve  an  ;ui<lition  of  not  more  than 
300  OOOif.  per  annum  t<>  tlie  expencca  ofthe  Post- 
OfUce.  eonsequentiv  that  the  net  revenue  would 
lali  from  about  1.600,000/.  to  about  1  300,000/. ; 
and  I  gave  a  table  ('  Poft  Office  Reform,'  3rd 
ediL,  p.  67}  showing  that  the  net  revenue  which 
might  be  anticipated  from  a  three'rold  increase 
of  letters  was  .5Sn,000/.  Ii  !ipnr:ir!>  that  from  a 
somewhat  less  than  three-fold  inereasc  in  1S12, 
the  net  revenue  was  600,000/.,  even  under  the 
preaeot  eoaUy  management"— (72,  pp.  21, 22.) 

Having  been  disappointed  by  obtaining 

so  great  a  net  revenue  as  600,000/.  a  year, 
the  Post-Office  honorably  endeavored  to  an- 
nihilate it,  in  accordance  with  its  wishes 
and  prophecies;  accordingly  a  return  was 
framed  for  the  niii^guidani-e  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  tiie  Exchequer,  by  which  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  the  Poet-Office,  instead 
of  affording  a  net  revenue  of  600,000/.,  i- 
actually  exceeding  its  receipts  by  10,000/. 
a  year.  This  return,  which  is  distinguished 
throughout  the  parliamentary  report  as  the 
"fallacious  return,"  accomplishes  this  appa- 
rent result  by  the  innovatiuu  of  charging  to 
tlie  Post-Offiee  a  sum  of  612,850/.,  being 
the  whole  cost  of  the  packets  which  twenty 
years  ago  in  great  part  were  transferred  to 
the  Admiralty,  were  wholly  disunited  from 
the  PostpQffice  in  1837,  and  have  ever  since 
figured  in  the  Admiralty  accounts,  until 
the  appearance  of  this  "  fallacious  return." 
It  is  true  that  these  pacltets  carry  letters, 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  vessels  are  of  a 
size  and  character  siiitnlile  for  other  far  less 
peaceful  objects  than  the  transmission  of 
correspondence;  and,  though  they  exist 
undor  the  name  of  Post-Officc  packets,  they 
constitute  in  fact  an  armed  marine,  to  be 
need  in  times  of  war,  and  are  liable,  by 
die  Tery  tertns  of  their  contract,  to  be  so 
employed.  The  Post-Office  admits  this : 
"When  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer made  the  arrangement,  he  had  in  con- 
templation ih^  rrrntinii  df  a  fleet  of  steamers 
which  might  be  available  for  the  naval  set- 
vice  of  the  country  in  ease  of  war,  and  thai 
that  fleet  would  be  kept  op  at  a  much  less 
cost  to  the  country  than  under  the  Admi- 
ralty.'  (Colonel  Maberly,  £vid.  1449.) 


At  lea^it  one-half  of  the  cost  of  these  pack- 
ets has  no  reference  at  all  to  Peet-Offiee  ob- 
jects, and  the  adoption  of  steamers  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies  and  to  America,  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  no  conceivable  increase 
of  correspondence  would  cover  the  expense, 
cannot  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  Post-Office. 
The  West  India  packets  were  e^ttablished  ut 
a  costof 240,00(M1  per  annum,  while  the  uU 
most  revenue  expected  from  letters  was  only 
40,000/.  "  It  is  not  fair  to  charge  240,000/. 
to  the  Post-Office  quoad  the  Post-Office  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters."  ((  .'olouel  Maber- 
ly,  Evid.  I  Itn.)  The  cost  of  the  Irish  pack- 
ets too  is  needlesbiy  high  for  any  Pust-Office 
purp4)se,  bttt  rendered  so  to  soit  the  con- 
venience of  the  government  of  both  coon- 
tries. 

Upon  the  fairness  of  charing  the  whirfe 
expenses  of  the  packetsto  the  Post-Office  rev- 
enue, for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  net 
revenue  under  the  Penny  Postage  with  the  net 
revenue  before  its  introduction,  official  minds 
disagree.  The  Postmaster-General  thinlts 
the  comparison  "  perfectly  just :"  (Evid.  2978 
-2991 ,)  whilst  his  Secretary  "  would  not  have 
included  the  cost  of  the  packets,andwould  not 
havethought  it  fair;"  (Evid.  1441 .)  atxllKlhus 
complacently  throws  otf  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed,— "If  I  am  asked  whether  the 
Post-Office  would  have  put  in  the  expense  of 
the  packets  in  the  Post-Office  returns,  unless 
they  had  been  directed  to  do  so,  I  should  say 
certainly  not."    (Evid.  1424.) 

The  object  of  this  "  fallacious  return"  was 
to  prove,  if  possible,  that  the  Penny  Postage 
had  ruined  the  revenue.  Lord  Lowther, 
imagining  that  all  revenue  was  derived  from 
toreifrn  and  colonial  postan;e,  directed  a  re- 
turn to  be  made  which  was  to  prove  his  fore- 
gone conclusion.  It  was  framed  by  two 
clerks,  who  seem  to  have  gone  abroad  very 
couvenienUy.  (Evid.  1281,  1625-8.)  "I 
have  told  the  honorable  member  before,  and 
I  repeat  it  again,"  asys  Colonel  Maberly, 
"  that  the  return  was  propare<l  under  Ix)rd 
Lowther's  orders  by  a  cierk,  whom  he  has 
since  appointed  surveyor  in  Canada,  and  il 
was  checked  by  another  clerk  who  was 
then  in  the  Accountant-general's  office,  and 
who  has  been  appointed  surveyor  at  New 
Brunswick ;  those  clerks  therefore  are  not 
liere,"  (Evid.  I2S1.)  The  return  proves 
with  its  own  figures  that  103,000/.  a  ihc  net 
rtwnue  on  inland  or  pennif  Utters,  whiUt 
thrrc  i<  n  (hjiciniry  of  1  KJ.OOO/.  on  foreign 
and  colonial  letUrSf  (App.  p.  232) ;  both 
which  statements  have  been  proved  to  be 
curiously  incorrest.  Of  course  the  Commit- 
tee was  inquisitive  on  the  subject ;  for  Mr. 
Hill,  upon  the  publication  of  the  return,  had 
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avowed  hi?  willingness  to  stake  the  issue  of 
the  contest  between  the  Post-Oflicc  and  him- 
jdf  on  its  accaraej.  But  when  the  Com- 
Hittee  began  its  scratiDy,  no  one  could  be 
found  to  guarantee  even  a  sinwle  detail.  Tlie 
framers,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  removed 
«o  Ameriea.  The  "  W.  L.  Maberlj/'  who 
had  subscribed  the  return,  makes  battle  for 
it  in  a  most  amusing  way.  Being  asked 
whether  he  thinks  the  estimate  of  the  nmn- 
ber  of  letters  accurate,  he  says,  "  /  can 
pUffsj^e  mtf$elf  to  nothing,"  and  "  I  cannot 
pledge  myself  at  all  to  its  accuracy."  (Evid. 
1961.)  As  respects  the  namber  of  govern- 
ment letters  in  this  return,  which  was  to 
damage  the  Peony  Postage  irrevocably,  the 
Secretary  rouitt  speak  to  Mr.  Bokenham ;  as 
regards  the  dead*lettcrs,  he  must  speak  fir.st 
to  Mr.  Court.  He  will  abide  !.y  the  10:3,0(Kj/. 
as  derived  from  the  Penny  I'ostage.  (Evid. 
1994.)  The  charge  of  the  whole  dead  and 
returned  letters  on  the  Inland  Postage  is  "  in- 
correct certainly."  (Evid.  1401.)  Whether 
the  larger  proportion  ought  to  fall  on  the 
Foreign  Postage  or  the  Inland  "  he  cannot 
say,  and  cannot  pledge  himself  to  any  opinion 
on  the  subject."  (Evid.  1421-t23.)  Advanc- 
ing on  to  <|aestion  1436  we  there  find  Colo- 
nel Maberly  saying  that  "  the  Penny  Post  pro- 
duced from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  net 
revenue,"  and  admitting,  in  spite  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  parliamentary 
declaration,  that  '*  the  deficiency  before  men- 
tioned of  10,000/.  per  annum  ought  not  cer- 
tainly to  be  visited  apon  the  Penny  Postage 
syitenn."  (Evid.  1428.)  Then  he  discovers 
that  Mr.  Hill  is  right,  and  that  the  return  is 
incorrect  either  in  the  number  of  letters  or 
the  amount  of  foreign  postage,  but  which  he 
is  not  prepirerl  tn  say.  (Kvid.  147*>.)  In 
course  of  tmie,  liowever,  he  again  mounts 
kis  hobby  to  tilt  at  Penny  Postage.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  t!ie  Penny  Postage  brings  very 
littip  revenue  to  the  country,  and  that  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  revenue  is  de- 
tiv«d,  as  Lord  Lowther  thought  when  he 
came  to  the  Post-OlTice,  from  foreign  post- 
tte.  (Evid.  1650.)  "I  am  firmly  of  opinion 
that  the  greater  portion  of  that  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  foreign  and  colonial  postage." 
(Evid.  \cm.) 

It  is  dilficull  to  gather  from  this  tissue  of 
^mtradielions,  and  the  mass  of  fallacious 
figures  on  which  tliey  are  based,  what 
ought  to  be  the  exact  apportionment  of  the 
€00,000il  of  net  revenne,— for  let  us  never 
forget  that  such  a  net  revenue  is  now  ad- 
mitted <»n  every  hand, — bow  mnrh  is  actual- 
ly derivable  from  foreign  and  colonial  letters, 
and  how  much  from  the  inland  Penny  Post 
btten.  By  makiog  wnne  necessary  adjust- 
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ment?,  Mr.  Hill  at  once  proves  that  33*2,000/. 
of  the  600,000/.  are  indisputably  derived  from 
the  Penny  Postage, — which  is  three  times  the 
amount  allowe<l  l)y  t!ie  Post-Olfice;  but  be 
proceeds  to  show  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  600,000/.  really  arises  from  the  Penny 
Pn.^ta^e. 

'  As  has  hcvn  observed  nbove,  the  practice 
followril  up  to  ilie  period  of  flu"  late  return  ha* 
been  to  make  no  i  lmrirc  for  pucket  stirvice,  nor 
any  allowance  for  the  conveyance  of  news- 
papers; and,  supposing  this  to  be  the  correct 
method,  we  shonld  add  to  die  amount  Inst  given 
the  8Utn  of  32  000/.  which  I  have  allowi'd  as 
chargeable  for  packet  service,  thus  making  a 
total  of  364,0001.  But  thia  mode  of  iMdaneing 
the  cliarge  for  pnrket-  with  the  claim  for  news- 
papers, though  tolcruhly  fair  in  viewing  the  PofI- 
Office  revenue  as  a  whole,  becomes  absurdly 
nnjiiat  when  nn  attempt  is  made  to  diRtinguish 
between  the  produce  of  inlatul  postage  on  the 
one  liiuid  and  of  |"*rci _ni  and  colonial  postage  on 
the  oilier;  bince  it  is  obvious  that,  while  nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  the  real  packet  sorviee 
must  be  taken  as  n  deduction  from  the  profits  of 
foreign  and  colonial  letters,  so  nearly  the  whole 
produce  of  newspaper  stampa  must  be  taken  as 
an  addition  to  the  profits  of  inland  postngc; 
and,  if  following  out  this,  we  claim  for  inland 
postage  only  nine-tcnlhH  of  the  newspaper 
stamps,  (a  very  low  estimate,)  we  have  to  make 
an  addition  of  S25.000{.  to  the  sam  of  332,000/. 
pivcn  .'i])nvo.  flic  pniflt-s  on  inlnhd  letters, 
thus  making  a  Join!  of  537,000/.,  which,  taking 
the  whole  pubjeci  of  inland  postage  ae  a  jjencrw 
question  of  profit  to  the  Govemnient,  is  ihe  least 
that  ouirht  to  be  set  down. 

••  An  reirard.s  the  expriife-?  of  nianai:eiiicnt  in 
the  Inlatid  department,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Foreign  and  Cotontat  department,  I  have 
entered  into  no  inve.=!i'j"nfinn,  as  I  liave  no  suffi- 
cient materials  of  calculation,  but  I  believe  that 
the  result  of  n  complete ennlliatbn  of  tlic  w  hole 
subject  of  Poet-Omce  revenue  would  show  that 
the  Foreign  and  Colonial  department,  when 
placed  on  it-s  fair  !•);)ti'u^  ahont  MKviiita:ii>  i::.i'!f; 
and  tiiat  the  whole  profit,  probably  upwarda  of 
600,000/.  per  nnnnm,  m  derived  from  inland  post- 
a::o.  For  t!i<'  pnrpo.se  of  compnri---on,  linwevcr. 
of  (he  rcHulLH  of  IVnny  Postaiff  wiil>  tliose  of  the 
oil!  rates,  the  dislinctibn  between  tiir<'is:ii  and  in- 
land postn<^e  is  unnecessary,  since  in  cstiniaMnir 
the  edect  of  the  change  i  expressly  included 
both.** 

Mr.  Hill  said  from  the  beginning,  "  Carry 
out  my  plan  and  I  assert  that  letters  may  be 
carried  for  a  peniiv,  nnd  (hat  tlie  revenue 
will  be  muwitutned  wiiiuii  300,000/."  Ue 
gave  a  series  of  calculations  of  the  eflRscts  on 
the  revenue,  even  with  no  increase  whatever 
of  letters,  and  a  two-fold,  three-fi  Id,  and  up  to 
a  seven-fold  increase,  devdopiuj^  the  results 
at  each  stage.*   Tet  it  is  mabtained  that 

*  Mr.  Hilt  aabniittsd  in  Mtimate  of  th«  rsvsnos 
whieh  would  ba  derivsd  ftosi  ths  Post-OOes  aa. 
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Mr.  IIjII  aiways  coiitemplated  an  instantane- 
ons  improvement  of  the  revenue;  and  the 
Post-Olfice  afFcris  a  \vel!-nctcd  surprise,  th:it 
the  letters  should  uot  have  iusiaatly  increas- 
ed five-fold.  Instead  of  quoting  Mr.  Hill 
himself,  the  present  priiDe  miniMer  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  riiav  be  culled  as  a  witness  in  his  be- 
half; he  at  least  understood  Mr.  lliil  rightly. 
He  says,  (Mirror  of  Parliament,  1839,  p. 
3916.)  "The  author  of  the  plan,  Mr  Row- 
land Hill,  whose  remarks  it  is  impossible  to 
read  without  being  prepussesaed  in  his  favor, 
admits  that  the  PosUOfice  revenue  may 
suffr." 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Hill's  ex- 
pectations, they  rested  upon  the  complete 
adoption  of  his  plan;  and  until  the  plan  has 
been  carried  out  in  its  full  integrity,  no  one 
can  justly  assert  that  it  has  failed.  And  now 
we  are  led  to  consider  what  remains  to  be 
done,  remarking,  before  we  proceed  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  that  people  speak  dole- 
fully of  the  loss  of  the  PostnOffiee  revenue, 
as  a  real  ami  substantial  one, — just  as  if 
some  700,0UU/.  or  1.000,UaO/.  were  annually 
thrown  into  the  sea  as  an  atonement  for 
sending  letters  at  a  penny  postage, — a  sacri- 
fice !jy  no  means  too  j^reat  if  indispensable. 
The  fact  however  is  that  letters  are  carried 
for  a  penny,  while  the  lost  surplus  of  Post- 
Office  revenue  quietly  remains  in  our  own 
pockets. 

Mr.  Hill  thus  sums  up  the  meaanres  of  im- 
provement not  yet  effected 

"The  measures  are  divided  under  heads,  thi^ 
first  of  wliirh  is  '  .\ti:\si'«n-!  r\iT\i)r;D  T  )  .\r- 
FORD  inciu:ased  Facii.itik-?  r  >n  Phht-Ofkice 
Di3TRiBt;rt')N. — I.  An  earlii-r  ildivery  of  Lon- 
don General-post  letters.    2.  An  extension  of 

der  a  Pcnriv  rii>t:i;;(!  (sijliji-i-t  to  r-frtain  inodifica- 
tiori  a.4  res,-)t'nli<i  tlia  dKtriliutiDri  ot' letters  to  rur.il 

rrtB  whicli  ins  nevor  hi'cn  carried  out,)  aMUining, 
That  (he  number  of  obari^eabla  leltSM  rsmained 
•tationary.  S.  That  it  sPiould  Inereano  two-fold. 
3.  That  It  increris'!  tlire  -  Cil'I  and  so  on  to  «ovi^n- 
fold.  It  appeared  frntn  i\tn  c.ilculaaoti  tliat  "  sup- 
posing liio  cliarfj^-alilu  lettora  to  incroasc  six-filcl, 
tJie  bcnnfit  to  the  Exchequer  vrotild  be  practically 
the  aame  as  at  present,  and  thai  ■iippotinjf  it  to  in* 
crease  »ieven-foIrl,  iliat  l>eiiL-f1t  would  l>i>  :iu<;in(;itti'd 
b^  2S,0(K)/. ;  wliilo  oil  tlio  in  t-it  unfivoraldi;  mippo- 
nitton, — oiif  iri'loi'd  wliioli  i-.iii  ii.'V(;r  l>o  vurifiiwi, 
viz.,  that  the  onoriiious  ruJuciion  in  iMstano  should 
produce  no  incrt'  ise  whatever  in  tlie  number  of 
Mtt8is,<— the  Exehequar  would  sustain  sorccly  any 
injarr  beyond  the  loss  of  it-i  present  revenue  In 
other  w  H  it.;,  wliili'  ovory  iudividii  il  in  tlic  cniin- 
Iry  would  roceivu  hin  lc<ttor'«  at  un  altnoiit  noniinnl 
expense,  the  whole  miinagiunimt  oTtho  Pu!>t'OITice 
would  bring  upon  the  State  a  charge  of  only 
94,000f.  per  annnm,  and  a«  this  wonld  at«o  cover 
tbo  gratuitous  distrlhuti<in  of  franks  and  m-ws- 

Sapctii,  it  rnay  Uo  fairly  cmsidcreJ  Hs  a  mere  de- 
action  from  the  prod  u'-e  of  the  newspaper  stamps." 
— 8«a  Poat-Q^«  ^«rm. 


the  hoiirs  and  enlargement  of  the  means  fbr 

postiiiff  late  letters,  and  a  much  more  cily 
circulation  of  letters  by  the  London  District- 
post,  to  be  effected  by  establishinj^  more  frequent 
collections  and  deliveries,  (making  them  hourly 
in  London  itself,)  by  nvoidin-j  the  necessity  of 
conveying  alt  letters  to  and  from  St.  MartinVIe- 
Grand,  by  uniting  the  District-post  and  General- 
post  letter-carriers  in  one  corps;  by  improved 
modes  iif  Bortiiig.  aiul  by  otlx-r  ineuris.  3.  Itn- 
provetnents,  similar  in  their  objects,  in  other 
large  towns.  4.  An  increase  in  the  allowanoe 
of  xs'eitfht,  say  to  two  ounces  for  a  penny,  in  all 
disirict-poRls.  5.  The  extension  of  rural  dis- 
tribution, first  tf)  (.orm-  place  in  every  registrar's 
district,  and  ullerwards  so  as  grudually  to  com- 
prehend within  the  free  ofHcial  delivery  (daily, 
or  less  fn  iiufiitty,  iiccunliiiir  Id  llie  iiuportance 
of  the  place,)  evety  town,  village,  and  hnmlet. 
throusrhont  the  ktnj^om.  6.  The  completion  tn 
the  sv  ti  III  nf  fyondon  dny-maits  ;  more  frt'fjuent 
dcspulclK-^  between  large  towns,  by  ineunii  of  the 
ordinary  mid-day  railway  trains.  7.  The  next 
was  suggested  by  recent  experience :  •  Conven- 
iences for  the  trautimission.  at  e.xtru  i  liarge,  ol' 
printK,  ina|)^,  and  other  similar  an  icles.'  8.  The 
next  k  of  the  same  description,  '  The  relaxation 
of  the  present  restrieliona  ns  to  weif  hi.*  9.  The 
next  also,  '  The  eetabilshmeut  of  ti  parcel-post 
at  reduced  rales,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
nan,,Hiy  po8t  in  the  East  Indies.'  1&  The  next 
al.-;o,  'The  completion  of  the  arrangement.s  with 
tbreis^n  Powers  for  mutual  reductionsj  of  po.<!tage.' 
11.  The  next  al.so,  'Increased  facilities  to  foreign 
nations  for  the  transmission  of  lettora  through 
this  country.' 

"The  next  hcail  i".  '^t^^\.-rR^:>  t!7TBM0BO 

TO  AFFOBD  INCREASED  SecL'RITT  TO  THB  OoR- 

REspoNDBMCB.*— These  are  all  parts  of  the  ori- 

•jinal  plan,  or  are  proposed  to  meet  changes 
which  have  been  8ub.-<otjuenily  made  in  the  Post- 
Oilicf.  1.  A  cheap  system  of  registration.  2. 
Receipts  (for  a  small  fee)  to  be  given,  if  requir- 
ed, on  postitjg  ft  letter.  %  A  more  rigid  and 
systematic  investigation  as  to  tlif  character  of 
applicants  for  admission  into  the  Poet-Office 
service,  and  arranfements  for  making  the  supe- 
rior of  each  licpartment  reppon>iUlc  fur  OS 
practicable,  for  tlic  conducl  ofilie  interiors, 

"Mbasores  op  Bcokomv.  [  1.  Simplification 
of  the  money-order  ^stem.  2.  Reduction  in  the 
coat  of  railway  conveyance,  by  establishing  a 
fiirer  principle  of  arhi?r Uion  ;  by  discontinuing 
useless  lines;  by  substituting,  when  practicable, 
cheaper  means  of  conveyance;  by  reducing 
within  proper  It-nit  -  thr-  space  occupied  by  the 
mails;  and  by  avuuiniL;  as  much  as  po.-isible  the 
use  of  special  train*.  [The  latter  oojecl  would 
bo  greatly  promoted  by  appomting  a  later  hour, 
sny  five  or  six  p.  m.,  for  the  arrival  in  London 
of  tlic  i!  ty  m  ills  I  r>.  Rcil  ii  tJiin  in  the  eost  of 
ordinary  conveyance  by  dii^continuiMg  all  use- 
leas  lines,  by  invariahty  resorting  to  public  com- 
petition, (avoiding  all  unnecessary  re.'^triclion.'^ 
as  to  the  description  of  c  irri  t<rc.  speed,  iujiul>er 
of  horses,  passenger.'?,  etc.;)  and  ny invariably 
ailopfing  the  cheape-:t  suitable  means.  [The 
re  luced  traffic  on  many  road.««  appears  to  re- 
i]uire  tho  substitution  of  liirht  one  or  txvo-horse 
carriages  for  the  present  four-horse  mail- 
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coaches.]    4.  Reduction  in  the  preient  nnneces- 

Farily  i-xpennive  eatabliahment  of  mail-guards. 
5.  Economy  in  the  p;irkel  service  by  the  «lis- 
contiauance  of  uHclees  iineR,  and  by  the  subflli- 
Intioii,  when  practicable,  of  contrnet  for  G«v«ra- 
ment-p:jckets;  (the  communication  with  Ireland, 
for  instuDce,  may  very  prohal)ly  be  nmdc  more 
convenient  and  ccrliimlv  much  less  expenRive. 
There  is  Utile  doubt  that  the  principal  mails 
from  most  parta  of  Ireland  ri/l  Dublin,  may  be 
brought  to  London  half  a  day  earlier  th;m  at 

Kesent)  6.  Revision  of  all  salaries  and  al- 
mmees  on  the  receipt  of  the  intended  annoal 
return  uC  looii.  etc  The  rci.''iil:itinn  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  lees,  etc.,  ko  at>  to  prevent  large  and  un- 
expected claims  for  compcnsalion.  7.  The 
establishment  of  scales  of  salaries  applicable  to 
all  offict-K,  begirinincr  low  and  advancing  with 
length  of  service.  S.  Tiie  extcn-ion  (il  tlie.  Iiours 
of  attendance  in  the  metropoiiiuQ  otfices,  to  a 
fell  day's  work  fbr  alt  employed,  of  coarse  with 
tJie  retjuliitioii  rtf  the  salaries  accordingly.  The 
extension  where  practicable  of  the  system,  which 
ia  found  eo  convenient  and  economical  in  many 
provincial  olTices,  of  employing  fetn  ilos!  in  as- 
sorting letters.  9.  Simplification  in  the  mode 
of  arfsorting  letters  and  newspapers.  10.  The 
investigation  of  the  more  economical  manage- 
ment in  certain  oiBcea,  with  a  view  to  its  exten- 
sion, whfre  practicable,  to  othcrp.  11.  Improve- 
ment and  economy  in  the  taanuf.ictnre  anii  dis- 
IrilMitioa  of  posta^ft'Olanips.  12.  The  abolition 
of  monpy-prrpayment,  and  the  ailnpfinri  ol"  the 
economical  arrangement.^  conseijucni  tlx-reon. 
13.  The  adoption  of  measures  lo  nuluce  the 
poblic  to  Oicilitate  the  operations  of  the  Post- 
Onice,  by  ziving  complete  and  legible  addrenee 
to  letters,  bf  making  slits  in  doon^  and  by  other 
means. 

'*M  IMC ELLAN BOOS  Mbasdrbs;  VIS.— 1.  The 

extension  of  the  money-order  system  to  every 
place  in  ilic  Uniteil  Kiiitrdom  where  tliere  is  a 
post-office  ;  also,  if  practicable,  to  the  Colonies. 
S.  The  re-adjustment  of  the  free-delivery  bound- 
aries, which  at  present  exclude  large  portions  of 
many  towns.  3.  The  placarding  at  each  otlicc 
of  the  regulations  in  which  the  public  has  an  in- 
terest, as  the  honrs  of  opening  and  closing  the 
letter-boxes,  of  commencmg  and  completing  the 
deliveries,  the  authorized  fees,  etc.,  as  a  means 
of  |Mreventing  unnecessary  inquiriex.  and  assist- 
ins  in  keepinsr  the  postmasters  to  their  duties." 
—(82,  pp.  33-35.) 

We  shall  say  bat  n  few  words  upon  some 
of  the  more  important  suggestions  in  the  pre- 
ceding extract. 

Improvement  in  the  orgdnization  of  the 
metropolitan  correspoodcnce  has  been  talked 
about  fi>r  several  years.  Six  years  ago  an 
hourly  delivery  of  letters  in  London  would 
have  been  aeeomplished  bnt  for  the  vis  in- 
erti<to{  the  Post-Office.  "  The  interchange  of 
letters  by  the  district-post  is  so  slow,  that 
special  me-isengers  are  employed  by  the  pub- 
lic whenever  despatch  is  important.  The 
time  wdinariljf  required  to  send  a  letter  and 
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j  receive  a  reply  between  one  part  of  London 
and  another  is  about  seven  or  eight  liours, 
I  and  between  London  and  the  suburbs  ten  or 
j  eleven  hours,  even  when  night  does  not  intrr- 
i  vetic;  hut  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  letters 
I  fur  the  suburbs  are  still  mote  Dnreasonahly 
delayed.   A  letter  Ibr  Bayawater,  if  posted 
'  nt  an  ordinary  receiving-house   after  four 
o'clock,  ia  not  delivered  till   next  morn- 
ing; and  as  the  reply,  even  if  immediate, 
would  not  be  deli  vend  till  about  one  p.  m., 
I  the  intervening  time  would,  in  extreme  cases, 
amount  to  twentynDne  hours."  These 
fects  arise  from  two  causes ;  the  infrequeney 
j  of  collection  and  delivery,  and  the  now  ab- 
'  surd  practice  of  carrying  almost  all  letters  to 
St.  Martin*s*le4lrand  before  they  are  deliv- 
ered.   The  metrf^lis  already  is  more  popu- 
lous than  sixly-nine  of  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  England,  including  Liverpool 
and  Manchester;  even  they  woald  leave  a 
balance  of  4'^7  on  1,873,G7()  persons;  yet 
the  Post-Ottice,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 
conlinnes  to  treat  the  metropolis  as  but  one 
place.    The  principle  would  not  be  more 
absurd,  if,  instead  of  having  nearly  2000 
post-towns   and    sorting-olKces  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  the  Post-Of!ice  should 
have  but  one  office,  siy  at  Rinninghaui,  and 
bring  thither  all  the  letters  of  the  kingdom 
for  distribntion,  talcing  thither  the  letters 
posted  in  Cornwall  to  be  delivered  in  Corn- 
wall, as  well  as  the  letters  posted  in  E!<!fex  lo 
be  delivered  in  Kent.    The  metropolis  is  es- 
timated to  inerease  3000  houses  yearly,  but 
the  Post-Office  remains  ohsfinate. 

Seven  years  ago  this  defect  was  exposed, 
and  a  suitable  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  Hill, 
in  all  fulness  of  detail  :  he  recommended  that 
London  should  be  divided  into  ><everal  dis- 
tricts,* each  one  retaining  and  distributing 
its  own  letters,  and  that  there  should  be  a  col- 
lection and  delivery  of  letters  every  hour  : 
upon  which  plan  he  calculated  that  the  ma- 
jority of  district-post  letters  would  be  deliver- 
ed within  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the 
time  of  their  being  posted.  Colonel  Maber- 
ly  affects  that  he  cannot  understand  the  pro 
posal : — What  we  have  always  wished  to  as- 
certain from  Mr.  Hill,  has  been  the  exact 
plan  upon  which  we  should  work  it  out  in 
detail,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  carry  it  out, 
and  to  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  fis 
him  yet."  (Ev.  10:^9  )  Being  pressed, 
Colonel  Maberly  retreats  from  his  position 
and  admits  tb«it  *'  he  is  not  tborouffhly  ac- 
quainted wit!i  thp  details."  (Ev.  104.'>.)  So 
little  indeed  did  he  know  of  the  plan,  that  he 

*  In  the  sabarbs  tb«  priaeiple  of  distriet*oflK8a  is 
adopted. 
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misunderstood  "hourly  delivery  to  mean  a 
delivery  within  an  hour,  cailui^r  it  "  a  bait 
held  oat  to  the  pabllo  that  they  would  get 
their  letters  within  an  hour,"  (848)  and  pro- 
nouncing the  scheme  "a  physical  impossi- 
bUity."  • 

There  is  another  practical  absurdity  con- 
nected with  the  del  i  very  of  the  Loudon  letters  ; 
elmoit  every  morning,  within  three  miles  of 
St  ICartin's-le-Grand,  lettei^arrien  dreaaed 
in  blue  and  red  carrying  one  sort  of  lofiers, 
and  letter-carriers  dressed  in  red  and  blue  car- 
rying another  aort  of  lettera,  atart  at  die  aame 
minute  from  the  General  Post-Office,  go  over 
the  same  route  and  down  the  same  streets  to- 
gether, knocking  even  at  the  same  doors  to> 
gethw!  This  process  seems  somewhat  un- 
necessary, and  it  nVight  be  thought  tliat  one 
man  would  do  the  business  quite  as  well  as 
two.  The  Poat-Office  threatena  that,  ifit  be 
driven  to  liDurly  deliveries  and  consolidation 
of  letter-carriers,  the  public  shall  pay  for  its 
intrusiveness  to  the  tunc  ot  •M,i)(i{U.  per  an- 
num. (Gvid.  1988.)  But  Mr.  Hill  con- 
clusively proves  (Evid.  p.  37)  t»iat  these  im- 
provements may  be  effected  without  any  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  expenditure ;  he  aays . — 

•'  Oil  the  full  effirienry  of  the  means  1  propose 
I  am  willing  to  stake  my  reputation.  Tue  olfer 
whieh  I  made  before  leaving  Ae  Treasury,  to 
continue  my  general  services  without  any  remu- 
neration, I  am  perfectly  willinjr  to  renew  for  this 
apecific  object,  pledging  myself  tliat  if  die  ar- 
rangements be  left  to  nic  I  "will  ed'ect — 

"Ist  An  hourly  delivery  in  London,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  reduce  the  time  occupied  in  the  in- 
terehange  of  diatrict-poat  lettera  by  alMot  one 

"2nd.  A  delivery  of  Cteneral-post  letters 
throughout  London  to  be  completed  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 

"3rd.  Such  an  extension  of  lime  for  roreiving 
late  lettera  in  the  evening  as  will  enable  tite  pub- 
lic liy  KtMiiiing  to  offices  to  be  established  near 
the  railway-citaliona,  to  poat  letters  in  case  of 
emergency  to  a  very  late  hour,  aay  n  quarter 
past  eight." 

When  Mr.  Hill  has  failed,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  let  the  Poat-Office  try  an  experi- 
ment whieh  will  eoit  96,00<M1  a-ycar ;  but  it 
will  be  wanton  profligacy  to  give  that  office 
the  first  trial  in  de.-«pile  of  Mr.  Hill's  offer. 

The  next  material  improvement  of  which 
the  pnblie  are  deprived  by  the  diamiaaal  of 
Mr.  Hill,  is  a  systematic  provision  for  the 
distribution  of  letters,  etc.,  throughout  the  ru- 
ral parte  of  the  kingdom.  Had  Mr.  Baring 
remained  in  office,  it  is  probable  that 
every  pnrt  of  the  kingdom  would  now  enjoy 
the  meaus  of  participating  in  the  benefit  of 
the  Penny  Poat  It  must  be  oonfesMd  that 
tho  reduction  of  postage  is  rendered  compar- 
atively valueless,  if  the  opportunity  of  poating 
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letters  be  not  furnished;  and  this  wn^  n  part 
of  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  in  which  Mr.  liarjug  took 
an  especial  interest. 

*'The  ettahiishment  of  rural  post-officea  does 

not  appear  to  have  been  regulated  by  any  well- 
defined  principle.  In  some  districts,  owmg  ap- 
parently to  the  <rr('airr  activity  of  the  surveyors, 
they  are  exceedingly  numeroua;  in  others,  of 
I  superior  relative  importance,  they  are  compara- 
livelv  infrequent.  Some  places,  of  200  or  300 
inhabitants,  have  them;  others,  with  2000  or 
3000.  are  without 

"  Of  the  2100  reffistrare'districts,  comprised  in 
England  and  Wales,  about  400,  containing  a 
million  and  a  half  of  inhabftania,  have  no  post- 
officea  whatever.  The  average  extent  of  these 
400  districts  is  nearlySO  square  miles  eaoii ;  the 
nverasre  popnlntion  about  4000.  The  average 
population  of  the  chief  place  of  the  district  about 
1400;  and  the  average  dialanee  of  such  chief 
place  from  fhr  nrare'^t  post-nfRrr  helwf  en  four 
and  tivc  miles.  In  one  insUiiice.  the  chief  place 
of  the  district  (Saxilby,  in  Lincolnddre),  con- 
taining nearly  lUOO  inhabiiantB.  is  as  much  as 
16  miles  from  the  nearest  poet-office ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  Walea  the  dwlnnoea  are  even  greater 
than  this. 

Again,  while  we  have  aeen  that  those  dis- 
tricts which  arc  altogether  without  po.<f-offices 
contain,  in  the  aggroijatc,  a  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
even  those  districts  which  are  removed  from  this 
class  by  having  a  post-office  in  some  one  or  oth- 
er ofthcir  tomis  or  villages  contain,  in  their  re- 
maining placet!,  a  much  larger  population  deati- 
tute  of  such  convenience.* 

"  In  some  places  7t<a*t  post-offices  li  n  t  Ix  en 
establislied  by  carriers  and  others,  whose  charg- 
es add  to  the  cost  of  a  letter  in  aome  inatanees 
as  much  asGd.  A  penny  for  cv.  n,  mile  ihmi 
the  post-office  is  a  customary  deniainl." 

The  Treasury,  after  very  careful  ir>f}uiry 
into  the  subject,  framed  a  minute  in  Au- 
gust 1841,  for  the  remedy  of  this  state  of 
things.  Its  object  was  to  estriMi'^h  a  pnst- 
othcc  m  every  registrar's  district  which  did 
not  already  poaeeaa  one.  This  minute  fully 
detailed  the  inconvenienees  sustained. 

"  In  some  places  a  messenger  is  emplojred  to 

carry  the  letters  to  and  from  the  nenrr  t  post- 
office  (a  distance  occasionally  of  10  or  15  miles), 
who  is  remunerai'  (1  either  by  a  subscription 
raised  among  the  inhabitants,  or  more  frequently 
by  a  fee  charged  on  each  letter;  in  other  places 
a  pauper  performs  the  service,  and  ihns  the  ex- 
tra expense  is  reduced,  if  not  altogether  avoided. 
Frequently  the  messenger  is  employed  by  the 
postmaster  of  the  neighboring  post-town. — a  cir- 
cnmstanee  which  has  in  many  instances  It^d  to 
the  fee  being  erroneously  considered  by  the  in- 
habitants as  established  by  authority,  and  oon- 
Hpquentlyto  iti  being  subroitted  to  even  when 
obviously  excessive  :  and  in  some  c-ises  it  is  stat- 
ed that  the  mail-guard  or  other  person  «'mploy- 
cd  in  conveying  the  mail  through  or  near  the  vil- 
lage, ieavea  the  lettera  at  an  appointed  plaon 
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and  obtains  a  fee,  geaftrally  a  penny  for  each. 
But  in  numerous  iastaooes  notning  like  a 
tematie  amngement  ezwia. 

WedoabtDOt  that  our  country  readers  will 
fully  sympathize  with  this  slulenient.  The 
estiniuled  cost  of  establishing  at  once  four 
bandred  new  post-offic«a  was  about  8000/.  per 
annum,  which  the  Trea.sury  thought  would 
be  well  expended  ia  effecting  "  so  important 
an  exteoBMMi  of  the  benefits  of  cheap,  rupid, 
and  secora  communication  bj  post." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Hill  prnpuM'd  to  extend 
the  sjatem  to  smaller  districts,  by  the  iul low- 
ing or  a  Bunalar  arrangement  >^ 

"  IsL  Establish  weekly  posts  to  every  vHlage 

and  haralet,  increasing  the  frequency  of  such 
posts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  letters. 

"2ih1.  Lay  down  a  general  rule,  under  which 
places  not  otherwise  entitled  to  posts  may  obtain 
them  (or  those  entitled  may  Imve  them  more 
fri  I  jiM  ntly),  on  payinont  by  the  iiil.aViilant'?,  in 
eitlier  case,  of  the  additional  expcriHe  incurred, 
iiiinu!<  a  certain  fixed  som  per  1001)  letters. 

"  Rxtcnd  the  ahnve  armngemcntp.  wiih  such 
mod itic;i lions  as  may  be  needful,  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

Large  as  is  the  number  of  post-offices  that 
wonid  be  required  far  carrying  out  these  plans, 

the  expeti-i"  wi)r,!i!  he  ri)inp;ir;irivrly  inroriKiJcr- 
able.  First,  because  many  of  the  places  in  ques- 
tion are  upon  the  present  lines  of  communica- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  because  every  increase  in 
the  number  of  ofiices  necessarily  reduces  the  dis- 
tance from  one  to  another,  thereby  diminishing 
the  expense  of  conveyance.  Tailing  these  mat- 
ters into  consideration,  it  may  be  saTely  estimat- 
ed that  an  luuiuiil  outlay  ofnhoui  70.000/.  un  ili! 
suffice  for  tlie  addition  of  600  daily  pnstt;.  aiiii 
many  thousand  weekly  posts;  in  sliori,  for  t  ho 
completion  of  the  wlmle  plan  of  rural  distribu- 
tion, as  here  indicated.  Atui  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  aiYangement  would  in  all  probabil- 
add  one-third  to  the  population  now  included 
within  the  ran)z«  of  the  Post-Olliee,  there  can 
Fcarcdv  be  a  tluiibl  lli  it  the  incrca-cd  receipts 
would  far  more  than  cover  Uie  additional  expen- 
diture." 

For  a  period  of  nearly  two  yesrs,  the  Poet- 

OlTice  set  this^ood  intention  of  the  Treasury 
at  defiance.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1843, 
the  Secretary  says,  "  No  definitive  arrange- 
ments have  been  made."  Questions  being 
asked  in  parliament,  the  Post-Office  was 
"  forced"  into  action  iu  the  necessary  way, 
to  use  the  Postmaster-General's  own  word, 
and  something  was  done, — not  any  thing  how- 
ever proposed  by  Mr  Hill !  His  plan  was  giv- 
en up  as  too  expensive,  and  with  ludicrous 
inconsistency  the  Post-Offiee  snbstitnled  a 
plan  which  will  be  vastly  rnorr  expensive, — 
whose  cost  indeed  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
eslcolate.  The  principle  suggested  by  the 
Post-Office  and  ado|)ted  Uy  the  Treasury,  is, 
that  all  places  whose  letters  shall  exceed  one 
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I  hundred  a  week,  shall  be  deemed  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  a  receiving-house,  and  a  free 
delivery  of  letters,  and  that  whenever  such 
places  apply  for  post-<  tlH  os  the  same  shall  be 
granted.  The  Postmaster-General  then  pro- 
ceeds) to  prepare  the  Treasury  for  an  nnlim- 
ited  demand  for  such  offices,  and  he  was 
"  not  prepared  to  say  what  might  be  the 
total  cost  of  carrying  out  the  measure  through- 
out the  kingdom."  (App  page  147.) 
Siihseipicntly  he  estimated  the  niiniher  of 
offices  at  about  400,  and  the  expense  at  7000/. 
or  800021,  whilst  his  Secretary  said  that  "  it 
was  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  what  the 
number  would  be,  and  that  there  would  be 
some  thousands  of  such  posts.  '  if  the  Post- 
Office  persist  in  this  ili<digested  scheme,  and 
expend  thereon,  as  it  very  likely  may,  some 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  it  is  but  justice  to 
Mr.  Hill  to  ilM«r  that  he  is  in  noway  nspon- 
siUe.   He  says 

"  In  flie  eourse  of  my  examination  before  the 

parliamentary  Commitfee  of  1838,  I  was  repeat- 
edly questioned  as  to  the  feasibility  of  extending 
the  penny  rate  indotlnitely,  and  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  from  my  answers  to  such  interroga* 
tions:— 

"  'If  this  Committee  has  time  to  ijo  into  the 
investigation,  I  think  tiiere  will  be  no  dithcully 
at  aJl  in  showing  that,  if  the  rate  is  to  be  uniform, 
as?  respects  nil  hoopfs  in  the  kingdom  (for  I  see 
no  point  at  uhicli  you  can  stop  short  of  tlmt),  if 
every  letter  is  to  be  conveyed  to  every  house  in 
the  kingdom  at  an  uniform  rate,  either  that  rate 
most  M  considerably  higher  than  Id^  or  the 
'  ( i'T.  t  riitiicnt  must  make  up  its  mind  not  to  look 
to  the  i'ost-OlIice  any  longer  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue. If  the  Government  is  willing  to  convey 
letters  without  profit.  1  for  onesiiall  be  very  glad 
to  soi'  snrh  an  arrai\irt'iii<'iit  made,  but  I  see  no 
reason  ai  j in  . sent  to  think  this  will  be  done'  (733). 

considered  that  I  bad  to  devise  the 
best  plan  consistent  with  the  condition  of  afford- 
'wil  the  Government  a  great  ]j;irt  nfthe  revenue  ; 
if  the  revenue  is  abandoned,  uiiitormity  of  post- 
age, no  doubt,  may  be  carried  out  to  an  unlim- 
ited extrot ;  that  would  be  n  better  mode  of  dis- 
tributing the  letters  undoubtedly,  leaving  out  of 
the  ease  the  question  of  revenue"  (736). 

Sugorestions  upon  the  completion  of  the 
system  of  day  mails,  reflecting  the  rates 
charfffd  by  foreign  Powers  on  British  letters, 
colonial  letters,  a  better  general  distribution 
between  large  towns,  the  removal  of  restrio- 
tions  upon  weight,  rail-way  stations  being 
made  oflicial  po.st-officcs  (private  post-offices 
they  already  are  to  a  considerable  extent, 
where  the  clerks  are  obliging),  are  all  given 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Hill,  but  we  have  not  space 
to  e.\aminc  them.  The  suggestions  for  a 
parcel-post,  and  for  timseenrity  ofcorre^KNid- 
ence,  are  however  too  important  to  be  pais* 
ed  over. 
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We  are  glad  to  record  Colonel  Maberly's 
observation  that,  within  considerable  limits, 

the  charge  ought  not  to  advance  at  all  with 
the  weifrht  of  letters  (Rep.  of  1838,  Ev. 
31 14) ;  the  cost  of  receiving,  sorting,  and  dis- 
tributing, being  scareeiy  greater  on  a  packet 
weighinir  two,  three,  or  four  pounds,  than  on 
one  weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that,  if  the  OoTernment  were  to 
carry  parcels  at  a  reduced  rate,  great  accotn- 
inodation  would  be  given  to  the  public  and  a 
large  revenue  gained.  Mr.  Hill  suggests  that  ] 
parcels  of  a  certain  weight  shoubl  he  rnrried  ' 
at  a  penny  per  ounce,  the  Post-Oflice  having  i 
a  right,  as  in  the  case  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, to  detain  them  over  a  post,  if  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  avoid  heavy  mails.  This  meas- 
ure, by  justifying  more  frequent  deliveries  in 
the  several  districts,  would  tend  greatly  to 
perfect  the  Post-<  >ffice  niectnuisin.  The  con- 
venience iu  rural  districts  would  be  very 
great  Such  a  |dan  for  the  carriage  of  par- 
cels is  in  operaftioD  in  the  Eaat  Indies,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Banghy  Post  ;  when  the 
maximum  of  weight  is  said  to  be  15  lb.  and 
of  sixe  15  in.  X  13  in.  X  31.  What  can  be 
done,  under  all  disadvantages  in  the  East,  by 
foot-messengers,  would  be  easily  managed 
here  by  railways  and  horws. 

The  importanee  of  security  of  correspond- 
ence rannof  be  overrated.  Yet,  vital  asili.s, 
it  would  appear  from  Colonel  Maberly  that 
the  Poefr^iflice  monh  are  in  a  most  rotten 
state.  lie  says  "the  dt;irtrtment  has  be- 
come thoroughly  demoralized"  ^Ev.  1174). 
''I  can  state  that  the  plunder  is  terrific" 
(Er.  1176),  a  letter  posted  with  money  in  it 
might  as  well  be  thrown  down  in  the  street 
as  put  into  the  Post-Office"  (Er.  1178).  Of 
course  these  statements  are  much  exag- 
gerated. The  number  of  inoney-letters  lost 
under  the  new  system  is  doubtless  absolutely 
greater  than  under  the  old ;  but  in  compari- 
•on  with  the  increaeed  number  of  letters  now 
sent  by  the  post,  and  considering  the  with- 
drawal of  the  previous  gratuitous  registration, 
the  losses  have  not  increased ;  so  that,  speak- 
ing relatively,  the  number  of  losses  has  not 
increased  at  all,  and  the  risk  to  which  mon- 
ey-letters are  now  exposed  is  no  greater  than 
herehtfore.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  HHI  well  ob- 
serves, "  this  conclusion  ?eems  almost  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  what  excites  Colonel 
Maberly's  special  wonder,  viz.,  the  obstinate 
adherence  of  the  public  to  a  practice  which, 
on  his  showing,  must  be  pronounced  to  be 
absolutely  insane." 

How  to  remedy  the  evil,  whatever  may  be 
its  amount,  has  been  the  subject  of  Ion;:  eon- 
teat  betwe^  the  Postmaster-General  and  Mr. 


[Junk, 

Hill.  Lord  Lowther's  remedy  is  to  prohibit, 
if  possible,  by  a  compulsory  fee  of  Is.,  the 
transmission  of  money  and  other  valuably 
letters,  not  registered.  "  At  present  any  letter 
is  registered  on  payment  of  Is.  by  the  sender, 
but  not  otherwise.  The  number  of  register^ 
ed  letters  is  very  small,  being  only  about  six- 
ty per  day  of  the  General-Post  letters  posted 
in  Londoii,  or  less  than  one  in  1500."  If  the 
compulsory  fee  is  not  found  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  number,  then  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
crease its  amount.  Now  the  great  evil  of 
this  proposal  is.  that  it  makes  the  Poet-Office 
the  judge  whether  a  packet  contains  money 
or  jewelry,  etc.  This  folly  was  practically 
demonstrated  before  the  Committee,  when  a 
quantity  of  various  kinds  of  letters  were  laid 
before  Mr.  Bokenham,the  head  of  the  inland 
department,  some  containing  coin,  others 
specimens  of  natural  history,  etc.,  and  he  was 
a.sked  to  distingiii-^h  (he  one  from  the  other; 
but  the  wary  officer  would  not  venture  to 
touch  them,  or  to  say  in  the  presence  of  the 
Committee  what  held  coin  and  what  did  not. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  this  proposal  had  been 
sanctioned,  the  Post-OfTicc  would  virtually 
have  had  the  power  of  putting  a  shilling  tax 
on  every  packet. 

Instead  of  any  compulsory  payment,  to  be 
assessed  at  the  di;<cretion  of  the  office,  Air. 
Hill  suggested  that  the  public  should  be  in- 
duced to  register  their  letters  by  a  low  fee, 
beginning  with  iid.  per  letter,  and  reducing 
it  still  lower  if  possible.  The  Poet-^Office  ob- 
jected to  tliis,  that  registered  letters  woiUd 
become  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  carry  on  the  business  »»f  the  ollice.  "  If 
i/ou  cannot  do  it,  allow  me,"  answered  Mr. 
Hill.  The  feasibility  of  the  plan  was  fully 
demonstrated,  but  still  it  has  been  treated 
only  with  contempt,  upon  the  allegation  that 
the  duties  at  the  great  "  Forward  "  offices, 
such  as  Birmingham,  would  l)e  rendered  in- 
superable. Allowing  for  an  increase  of  eight- 
fold on  the  present  number  of  registered  let- 
ters, tliry  wiiuM  nniount  to  the  alarming  num- 
ber of  seventy-two  per  day,  "  to  be  despatch- 
ed at  fifteen  periods  of  the  day," — not  five  at 
each  despatch  1— "  No  possible  increase  of 
force  would  meet  the  difficulty  !"  We  will 
take  Mr.  Hill's  examination  of  the  case  of  the 
trarelling  poetmffices. 

If  bad  begins  at  the  '  forward '  olTiccs,  worse 
remains  behind  in  the  travel! ingHHRce.  *How 
the  duty  is  'o  be  performed  there,'  the  Po«t-ma«- 
ter-Genenil  declareB  himself  altogctlier  at  a  lora 
to  imagine.'  Addinc;  that,  •if  the  number  of 
reipstered  letters  should  increase  hirgely,  this 
office  mutt  be  nboh'nhed.' 

"The  dan  IT*  r  if  this  injury  to  the  |nibljr  ser- 
vice, it  may  be  here  observed,  was  strikingly  set 
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forth  in  a  Return  subBcqiienily  ordered  by  the 
Conuuittee,  whereby  it  appears  that  tlio  nunihi  r 
of  rt'iristored  Ifttcrs  to  he  dealt  witli  m  ihc  irav- 
^lliog-office,  during  its  whole  iouruey  I'rom  Lon- 
don to  Pr««ton,  averages  as  hijrh  as  whe  each 
trip!  Tf  is  rurious  ihiit  a  Ilnnrii.  fraUL'l  t  v.Itli 
evidence  hd  roaviiKiiig  on  a  point  so  imporiant, 
■hould  have  been  so  Utile  cared  for  that,  though 
certainly  laid  on  the  table  uf  the  Committee,  it 
was  omitted  i7i  the  printed  Iti-fmrt. 

"And  such  being  the  lacta  of  the  rase,  Colo- 
nel Maberiy  gravely  auUcipates  an  increase  of 
re^tered  letters  so  enormous  and  so  vast  that 
he  '  (lofri  ni)t  believe  that  three  travelling  poKt- 
otiices  could  du  the  duly.'  Thus  assuming  an 
increase  of.  at  the  very  least,  a  ihouKand-lold; 
which  would  give  a  net  revenue  from  this  source 
alone  of  two  millions  per  annum." 

We  have  an  arousing  instance  of  Post-Office 
feara  on  thb  sobject 

Groundless,  however,  as  the  alarm  of  an 
overwhelming  number  of  registered  letters  may 
seem  to  the  uninitiated,  it  is  ny  no  means  with- 
out a  parallel  in  Post-OlTice  proceedings.  Thus, 
for  instance,  while  1  was  at  ihe  Treasury,  addi- 
tional allowances  to  two  poi^tmasters  (at  Swin- 
ford  and  Ballaghadcrin  in  Ireland)  were  pro- 
posed, on  the  ground  that  the  money-order  busi- 
ness hnd  become  so  heavy  that  each  postmaster 
was  obliged  to  engage  a'clerk  to  attend  to  tiiat 
dnty  alone.  The  aecotmts  in  the  Post-Office 
wotilJ  of  rniirrr  have  supplied  a  check  to  this 
statement ;  but  it  Ciime  to  the  treasury  vouched, 
first  by  the  surveyor  of  tlie  district,  second  by 
the  Dublin  nflice,  and  third  by  the  London  oflicc. 
The  Treasury,  al  niy  suggestion,  however,  call- 
ed for  information  as  to  tlie  actual  number  of 
money-orders  paid  and  issued  by  each  office  iti 
a  given  lime;  and,  after  tiie  lapse  of  a  year,  the 
information  was  supplied,  when  it  nppeared  that 
tile  etverage  number  of  money-orders  |mid  and 
iwued,  when  taken  together,  was  in  one  office 
only  two.  and  in  the  ntlu  r  only  three,  per  day. 
I  advised  the  rejection  ol  iJie  proposed  allowan- 
ces^ but  this  question,  with  many  others  of  a 
similar  character,  remained  undecided  when  my 
duties  were  interrupted  *—E!titL,  p.  9S. 

From  what  has  already  been  exhibited  in 
this  paper,  no  one  can  be  surprised  to  find 
Daoierous  examples  exposed  to  the  Commit- 
tee, manifesting  f^reat  extravagance  in  the 
management  of  the  Post-Office.  Thus  Mr. 
Hill  recommended  certain  changes  in  the 
Gooveyance  of  the  Dublin  mail,  tendinis  to  n 
saving  of  about  50,000/.  per  annum,  whilst 
they  would  have  accelerated  the  conveyance 
between  London  and  Dublin,  but  he  was  not 
listened  to.  Again,  with  the  packets  to  the 
Channel  Islands  : — in  1841,  the  cost  of  two 
packets  carrying  the  mails  was  about  7000/. 
per  annum,  and  a  third  was  to  be  appointed, 
which  would  increase  the  expense  to  9000/. 
per  annum.  Certain  persons  in  Jersey  offered 
toeootraet  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail 
thrice  a  week,  for  3000A  per  anminn,  sUpulatp 


ing  that  the  port  of  departure  should  be 
changed  from  Weymouth  to  Southampton  : 
but  the  Post-Office  hesitated  to  accept  the 
offer,  on  the  ground  ihat  the  change  of  port 
would  inflict  a  serious  inconvenience  on  the 
foreign  correspondence  of  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Hill  was  directed  to  investigate  the  case,  and 
he  distinrtlv  proved,  that  the  change  of  port 
would,  uu  the  whole,  benetii  the  lureign  cor- 
respondence rather  than  otherwise.  The 
mails  on  land  are  no  less  the  subject  of  cost- 
ly blundering.  On  the  Birmingham  and  Glou- 
cei»ter  line,  two  special  trains  are  hired  at 
an  annual  cost  of  10,500/.  perannum,  whereas 
one  would  suffice,  and  60U0A  a  year  be  saved. 

"  Another  measure,  fo  which  I  will  call  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  Committee,  wasoneibr  regulating 
the  space  oeeopied  in  railway  trains  by  the 

Post-Otlice,  for  conveyance  of  the  maile  and  the 
guards.  When  1  went  to  tlie  Treasury',  tlie  re- 
ports from  tlie  Post-Otlice  gave  no  iolormation 
which  could  enable  the  Treasury  to  form  a  judg 
mentas  to  wlietheriius  ver)' large  item  ol  expense 
was  adjusted  with  due  regard  to  economy  j  I 
therefore  prepared  a  form  to  be  followed  on 
every  such  occasion,  which  provided  for  giving 
the  necessary  particulars.  Having  investigated 
tlie  returns  so  framed  as  tliey  came  in,  1  soon 
found  in  a  majority^  of  instances  tiiat  me  qiaee 
in  the  carriages  fct  apart  Ibr  tlie  nuiiU  was  un- 
necessarily great ;  iu  one  instance,  a  day-uiHil 
between  York  and  IS'ormanton,  though  the 
maximum  weight  of  themail  -bags  was  onl}  SO  lbs. 
(about  equal  to  that  of  a  passcngcr^s  luggage), 
ilie  I'osi-Ofllce  occupied  llic  space  inside  the 
carriage  of  sixteen  pa.ssengern,  at  a  cost  of  Is. 
■Ul.  per  mile,  whereas  under  proper  arrangements 
ttie  expense  would  probably  have  been  about 
2il.  a  mile,  the  charge  by  the  ordinary  trains 
being  usually  in  direct  proportion  to  the  space 
occupied.  Lm  consequence  of  this  very  startling 
dii^covery,  the  Post>Offiee  was  directed  to  report 
upon  the  htatc  of  all  the  railway  lines  in  this  re- 
spect, witJi  a  view  to  preparing  some  very  strin- 
gent regulations  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  waste 
of  public  money  whu  h  was  then  going  on,  and 
whicti  may  bu  proceeiiiiig  at  this  moment  lor 
aught  1  know  to  the  contrary ;  tlie  report  how- 
ever was  not  received  wlien  my  services  came 
to  an  end.  In  the  abbcnce  of  the  required  ii^r> 
mation.  it  is  iiii|i(i^;  il  Ic  to  ofl'er  more  than  a 
rude  estimate  of  tlie  loss  resulting  from  this  mis- 
management ;  but,  forming  the  best  judgment  I 
can  on  the  f.icis  wliicli  came  bplbr*^  ine.  I  caO" 
not  put  it  at  a  lets  8urn  liuui  lO.UOU/.  a  year."* 

We  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject with  one  instance,  which  it  is  peculiarly 
the  buainen  of  this  Review  to  notice. 

The  next  and  last  case  under  this  head 
[Economy]  is  thenew  postal  treaty  with  France^ 

*  Large  aa  this  amoaot  is,  it  will  scaiccly  appear 
cxc«>Miv«,  when  it  is  coDsid«red  that  the  waste  of 
liioQcy  tlias  fo*ng  on  in  this  single  ease  wss  si  the 
rsts  of  about  SOW.  psr  amram. 
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wliicli.  howovcr  excellent  in  its  general  olijoi  ts 
and  etfecta,  ia,  in  consequence  of  importunt 
errors  in  the  details,  operating  very  unfavorably 
on  our  portion  of  tlic  rovt-mn'  ilcrivcd  from  Ihc 
united  postage,  French  and  English,  on  letters 
between  the  two  countries.  Our  scale  of  post- 
age as  the  (.'ommittce  will  bear  in  mind,  ascends 
by  half-ounces  up  to  one  ounce,  and  then  by 
oiinrcs.  Tlie  French  scale,  on  the  other  hand, 
ascends  by  quarter-ounces.  ISeveral  important 
reraltt  flow  trom  thia  distinction,  as  every  letter, 
in  rt'trard  to  a  portion  of  its  postage,  is  under 
the  quarter-ounce  scale;  the  great  majority  oi' 
letters  will  be  jnst  within  the  quarter-ounce  : 
bucIj  letters,  therefore,  though  liable  to  a  French 
rite  of20fi.  per  ounce,  and  a  British  rate  of  only 
Iff/,  per  oiiiirc,  Wdiilii  lie  rhargfil  10(/.  each, 
viz.  5d.  British  and  *>d.  Frencii,  the  whole  being 
colleeted  wnnetinieB  by  the  one  Post-OfRce, 
sometimes  by  the  other.  T^inirr  tlic  n!i|  .syptem 
each  Govcrnintnt  would  retain  its  own  5</.,  and 
hand  over  tlic  t-'erond  .>/.  to  the  other  Gkivern- 
ment  Tlie  tingli.sh  Post-OlFice,  however,  in 
order  to  relieve  itself  of  the  trouble  of  account- 
ing lor  the  letters  numerating,  proposed  a  clause 
by  which  each  Government  would  have  ac- 
eottni^  to  the  other  Ibr  the  whole  mail  at  once, 
according  to  its  wei'_»ht  in  hoik.  I  pointed  out 
to  ttie  Treasury  how  unfairly  towards  our  own 
Oovemment  the  proposed  stipulation  would 
opernfe.  and  the  propoprd  of  the  Post-Office  wae 
conseejuenlly  rejci  ted.  It  appears,  however,  by 
the  treaty,  that  it  w:is  Hubsi-tjuently  revived, 
with  a  sUght  modification,  which  no  doubt  was 
thought  wotald  obviate  the  evil,  bat  which  only 
slightly  mitigates  it.  Under  the  treaty,  we  are 
lo  pay  in  respect  of  a  mail,  the  postage  of  which 
is  collected  in  England,  20r/.  an  ounce  to  the 
French  for  tlieir  share  of  the  postage ;  whereas 
on  a  iii;iil.  the  postage  of  which  is  to  be  collected 
in  France,  we  are  only  to  receive  12c/.  per 
ounce.  Applying  this  mle  to  the  great  major- 
ity, which,  as  before  Mdd,  are  just  tinder  the 
quarter-o>mce.  the  ultimate  effect  in.  that  of  our 
5r/,.  when  tl>e  postjigc  ia  collected  in  France,  llie 
French  hand  over  to  us  only  3//.,  retainuig  2d. 
of  our  5(/.,  in  addition  to  their  own  5</. ;  whereas, 
when  we  collect  the  postjige,  we  hand  over  to 
the  French  the  whole  of  their  5f/!.,  retaining  Olir 
own  bd.  witiiOHt  any  addition." 

Under  the  item  of  salaries,  Mr.  Hill  esti- 
mates that  there  might  he  an  annual  saving 
of  78,000^ ;  and  reckoning  the  total  of  aU 
Umm  measnrM  of  eeooony,  it  woold  add 
about  200,OOOIL  per  anouBi  to  tht  net  reve- 
noe,  without  reqtHring  any  inereaae  of  let- 
ters whatever. 

On  the  diagreeeful  dismiflBal  of  Mr.  Hill 
Jrom  ofTire  we  feel  hound  to  say  a  few  words. 
Mr.  UiU  was  at  first  engaged  for  two  years  at 
the  Treasury.  At  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year,  the  Wbiga  were  about  to  leave  office,  and 
the  engagement  M  as  renewed  for  a  year  by 
Mr.  Daring,  aud  lor  this  short  period  only, 
becaoae  be  did  not  desire  to  d^rire  bb  suc- 
cenor  of  the  power  oi^NBewing;  whiohtbat 


gentleman  declined  to  exercise.  Mr.  Ilill 
appealed  to  Mr.  Qoulburo,  who  thus  answer- 
ed :— 

"  I  have  given  my  best  attention  to  all  that  you 
have  stated,  but  I  still  retain  the  opinion  which 
I  have  before  expressed,  that  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  retain  yoor  services  ibr  a  longer 
period  than  that  to  which  they  areatpreeenf  lim- 
ited. I  can  aiisure  you  Ltiat,  in  coming  to  tins 
conclusion,  it  is  very  tar  ftom  my  intention  to  im- 
ply that  there  has  been  on  your  part  any  neglect 
ot  the  duties  confided  to  you,  or  any  denciency  of 
zeal  or  ability  in  the  discharge  of  them.  I  read- 
ily acknowledge  also  the  hononible  motives 
which  originally  prompted  and  which  have  now 
induced  you  to  repeat  ymir  cilfer  of  gratuitous 
service.  But  1  am  intluenced  t«olely  by  tlie  con- 
sideration that  it  is  not  advisable  to  give  a  char- 
acter of  pcrnmnence  to  an  appointment  wluch, 
originally  created  for  a  temnorar)'  purpose,  has 
now,  as  it  appears  to  me,  fulliiled  its  object.  The 
))enny  postage  has  been  above  two  years  et'tab- 
lished,  and  me  principle  of  it  is  now  thoroughly 
understood." 

Mr.  Hill  then  tried  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 

gave  a  similar  answer.  The  following  most 
unusual  statement  was  made  in  the  Treasury 
minute  containing  his  dismiisal  The  Lor<u 
of  the  Treasury  "  conrider  it  due  to  him,  on 
the  termination  of  his  engagement  with  thia 
Governnient,  to  express  to  him  the  approba- 
tion with  mlMk  they  have  regarded  his  xeol- 
ous  extrtions  in  the  rTccution  of  the  duties 
which  have  been  intrusted  to  Aim,  and  ham 
tnaterially  the  ejicicncy  of  the  Post  Ofite 
arrangements  has  been  promoted  by  the  care 
and  inlelligetice  evinced  by  him  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  important  questions 
which  have  been  referred  to  him." 
Sir  Thomas  WUde  said  :— 

"  If  Mr.  flill  had  been  continued  in  his  ap- 
pointment, lie  would  have  been  in  precisely  the 
same  situation  which  he  had  oeeupted  ftrr  three 

years,  and  no  consequence."  could  be  arificipated 
from  the  retention  of  his  services  oilier  than 
those  which  had  resulted  firom  his  previous  em- 
ployment Ample  opportunity  had  been  af- 
lorded,  during  his  three  years'  services,  of  judg- 
ing what  inconveiiit  i;n-  might  be  expected  to 
result  Arom  ilie  continuance  of  his  appointment. 
It  was  only  proposed  that  Mr.  HfU^S  servieea 
should  be  retained,  until  he  had  an  oyiportunity 
of  bringinir  uiio  o]u mtion  those  |>ortion8  of  his 
plan  whit  h  iiad  nut  l  i  i  h  L'arried  into  eflfecl 
at  least,  till  they  should  be  in  such  a  state  of  for- 
wardness, that  the  public  might  have  some 
security  that  a  trial  of  their  ethciency  would 
ultimately  be  made.  So  far  from  Mr.  Hill's 
appointment  having  produced  any  inconven- 
ience to  the  pubhc  service,  the  Lord.'^  of  the 
Treasury  were  plc'ustid  lo  report,  in  the  minute 
which  tie  (Sir  T.  Wilde)  had  read,  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  arrangements  had 
been  materially  promoted  by  the  care  and  intel- 
ligeoee  evinced  by  him  in  the  eooi^ratioik  of 
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the  various  importani  qnntiODS  which  bad  hoen 

reit;rre«i  to  liini." 

Mr.  Baring,  who  made  the  original  agree- 
nettt  with  Mr.  Hill,  said : — 

"  The  right  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Gonl- 
bnro)  referred  to  the  Treasury  minute  under 
which  Mr.  Hill  was  apiyointed,  and  scented  to 
rely  upon  tlie  words  'penny  postage,'  which  he 
found  111  lliiit  iniuulo.  Nmv  it  \v;i»  well  known 
at  llic  turn:  of  Ibt:  adoption  of  llie  plan,  that  it 
involved  not  merely  tlie  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
poatage,  but  other  most  ertensive  cUteraliom. 
ThatiMM  omly  a  part  of  the  getural  plan,  and, 
after  its  adoption,  it  was  wlII  known  that  tlu  rc 
still  remained  considerable  additional  labor  to 
be  got  tJiroiigh.  He  thought  the  right  honora- 
ble gfiiiU'iiian  placed  too  much  Btress  on  the 
circuuinlance  liiat  he  (Mr.  Baring)  only  en- 
gaged Mr.  Rowland  Hill  for  a  year.  In  doing 
Uiis.  however,  he  had  never  anticipated  that 
tfmi  gditleman'kBervieee  would  not  be  required 
for  mure  than  a  year;  but  as  he  kntw  that  lit- 
was  going  out  of  otHcc  wiUiia  a  short  time,  he 
did  not  thinlc  that  it  would  be  eoorieoos  to  his 

Fnrrpssor  to  iippoint  for  a  Innfor  prriod  than 
thau  lie  hail,  however,  been  all  alongof  opin- 
ion Umt  the  tervices  of  Mr.  Uitl  at  iheJVeaaury 
wouid  be  rttptired  for  a  much  Umger  period 
than  me  year.  He  alao  thought  it  was  only 
common  justice  to  say,  that  at  the  period  when 
it  WtLB  determined  to  carry  out  this  plan  he  had 
not  the  slightest  personal  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Uo\vl;ind  Hill.  As  \hr  \hc  intelligence  and  iii- 
du£iry  of  that  geutlcaian,  uf  couree  he  had  sutfi- 
eient  evidence  of  this  in  the  evidence  which  he 
had  repeatedly  given  before  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  by  hid  pamphlet.  He 
niiir  t  siiy  that,  on  heconunir  acquaint'  li  witli 
Mr.  Jtiill,  he  found  hiiu  to  possess  other  quaUiics 
wlneh  be  did  not  expect  to  find  in  him.  He 
had  expected  that  a  perBcni  w!to  had  been  long 
engaged  in  the  preparation  ol  an  extensive  sys- 
tem ot'  this  kind  would  not  carry  out  the  change 
with  that  coolness  and  judgment  that  was  requi- 
site, and  he  had  expected  tliat  he  should  have 
gr«it  diliiculiii  s  tit  coiilcnd  with  in  inducing 
Mr.  Hill  to  adopt  any  alteration  in  his  plan  that 
might  appear  requisite.  He  found  quite  the 
contrary  of  thin,  and  that  Mr.  Hill,  witli  the 
greatest  readinesB,  adopted  any  suggestions 
that  were  made  to  him  ;  t^o  tiiat,  instecui  of  diffi- 
culties, he  found  easry  /ucUUy  tn  eofrymg  the 
plan  into  effect.^* 

Such  were  the  opinions  expressed  in  Par- 
liament by  men  uf  character  and  expcricucc. 
It  now  only  remains  to  see  what  are  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  Penny  Pdstarrc.  That 
It  wUl  ever  be  competed  bjr  the  Post^Offiee, 
idle  to  Mieve. 

Lord  Lowther  spoke  truly,  before  he  was 
Postmaster-General,  when  he  snid  that  there 
had  been  no  alterations  in  the  Po^ii-Olhce  «z- 
eept  what  kmt  actually  hem  fereed  upon  it 
by  the  pttblic.  The  treatment  of  Mr.  Hill 
and  his  plan  is  the  mere  repetition  of  the 
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conduct  of  tlie  Post-Office  towards  Mr.  Dock- 
wra  and  Mr.  Palmer.  Palmer's  plan,  which 
raieed  the  revenue  hi  thirty  vears  from  160,- 
OOOJL  per  annum  to  1 ,500,U(M)/1,  waa  ealled 
"  visionary  and  absurd,"  and  was  pronounced 
a  total  failure  within  a  year  or  two  after  its 
introduction,  even  as  Mr.  Hill's  has  been  de- 
cried. Mr  Hill  civcs  us  a  siimmnry  nf  Post- 
Office  conduct  smce  the  restoration,  which 
our  readers  will  do  weH  to  bear  in  mind  : — 

••It  it;  a  curious  fact  that,  from  tiic  instiiution 
of  the  PoBt-Oflicc  to  the  present  time,  no  impor- 
tant improvement  has  had  its  origin  in  tbat  cstab- 
lishment  The  establishment  ot  aCteneral-post 
never  si^ems  to  have  tuggoeted  to  iheofTicf  itself 
the  propriety  of  a  Town-pout,  even  in  London  j 
that  was  left  to  n  private  individual  of  tJie  name 
of  Dockwra,  who,  shortly  before  the  reetoration, 
tfctablislied  a  penny-post  in  London  as  a  specu- 
lation of  his  own.  The  next  iraprovcinent  was 
the  establishment  of  the  croeMKMts  by  Mr.  Allen 
(the  Allworthy  of  Fie!ding»s  *«Tom  Jones")  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  All  prrsons  con- 
versant with  the  various  puhliehed  collections  of 
letters  before  that  date  will  know  the  inconven- 
ience which  was  sustained  for  want  nf  crops- 
posts  ;  yet  the  suggestion  of  tliis  importtuit  ac- 
commodation was  let\.  as  befbte,  lor  a  private  in- 
dividual. Then  come  the  improvements  of  Mr. 
Palmer;  I  say  improvements  in  the  plural,  for 
it  is  most  unjust  to  the  memory  of  that  distin- 
guished person  to  limit  his  merit  to  the  sugges- 
tion ef  substituting  mail-coaches  for  horse  and 
foot-posts.  This,  no  doubt,  wns  tlif  most  strik- 
ing feature  ol  his  plan,  an«l  ithais  iherefore  been 
mistaken  for  the  plan  itBcIf ;  but  he  suggested, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  acoomplieh,  an  al- 
most total  revolution  Tn  Post>OfBee  arrange- 
ments. The  utter  hopelessness  of  improve- 
ments originating  in  the  Post-Oiiice  has  been 
praetically  acknowledged  by  the  different  Gov- 
ernments which  hiavc-  been  in  office  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time 
Commissions  have  been  in  action,  who,  aAer  ri- 
gid and  ezlenriveNiauirieB,in  the  course  of  which 
a  vast  mass  of  AetB  flat  been  elicited,  have  from 
time  to  time  proposed  mnnv  iniprtu cuk nis  of 
great  value,  some  of  which  their  influence,  back- 
ed bv  the  government,  has  been  able  to  carry  in- 
to cflcct ;  others,  without  any  satisfactory  rca- 
soiK  have  met  with  rejection  and  neglect.  But 
as  Lord  Lowther  justly  stated  in  1831^  *He  knew 
from  experience  that  a  Commission  waa  ineffi- 
cient to  grapple  with  so  strong  a  body  as  the 
Posi-Officc  department  When  he  had  the  hon- 
or to  belong  to  a  Commission  of  that  nature 
Uie  Post-OHicc  almott  eel  theim  at  defiance  ;  ana 
it  was  found  hy  tlie  (Commission  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  g^reattnl  dilfiailtyto  extract  from  the  Poet- 
Office  any  information  necessary  Ibr  the  eluci* 
dalion  of  the  inquiry.'  " 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  The  Post-Office 
is  as  obstinately  set  against  all  improvenaent 
now  as  it  was  before  Mr.  Hill's  plan  was  Im^ 
gun.  But  the  friends  of  cheap  and  efficient 
poatage  need  not  despair,— one  more  Tigor- 
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ous  effort  will  succeed  ;  but  it  must  !)e  tt>  re- 
form the  root  of  the  evil, — to  remodel  the 
eonititQtion  of  thePostOffiee,  and  give  effect 
to  the  (Tood  counsel  of  Lord  Lowther,  uttered 
in  the  days  of  his  wisdom.  Being  nsked  his 
opinion  on  this  point  in  1630,  Lord  Lowther 
Mid,— 

'*  i  iliiiii<  the  preaent  eyi^lem  has  proved  that 
it  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  active  ctrcumstan- 
GM  of  the  tiine«,  and  I  sliould  feel  disposed  to 
new-model  and  re-constmct  tfie  Po8t*Office  de- 

juirtiix'iit  altogether.  I  think  one  sees,  in  the 
present  state  of  Uie  Poet-Otlicc,  that  it  reniaiuB 
justwhat  it  was  ever  since  the  itnnrovemcni  it  un- 
derwent in  17V'7,un(l  179"^;  there  has  luirtJIy  been 
any  alterulion  since  in  iLs  detniie  except  wiiut  has 
aetnally  been  forced  upon  it  by  the  puUie." 

Tliis  remark  rcniaios  perfectly  epplieable 
to  the  year  1843: — 

"  The  duties  of  the  PoRt-OfTicc  (the  noble  Lord 
continued)  arc  becoming  now  so  great  noiwith- 
•tutding  its  inconvenient  and  alniost  iiruhibiiory 
nrrangements,  and  bo  (renernl,  and  from  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  aiui  our  constant  com- 
munication with  the  Eaut  and  with  America.  I 
should  look  to  England  as  being  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  Post-Officc  of  the  world  if  faeilities  were 

oflercd  ;  and  howevi  r  capable  or  induFlrious  one 
man  nnght  be,  1  should  conceive  he  could  hardly 
be  qualified  to  look  into  tlie  mmiber  of  details 
tliat  that  olHce  would  embrace  in  all  its  rainilii-a- 
tions.  I  ehould  think  the  better  way  would  be 
to  have  a  Board,  m  in  France  (there  it  is  called 
a  Council),  with  a  head  and  two  assisiants,  one 
to  superintend  the  home  department  of  the  Poet- 
office,  and  the  other  the  Iniri^'n  department  and 
colonies;  and  the  head  would  have  a  general 
▼iew  over  the  arrangements  of  the  whole  oflloe." 

Until,  therefore,  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Fost-Otfice  is  changed,— until  the  real 
management  is  enlargeif  and  made  directly 
responsible,  and  not  screened  behind  a  min- 
isterial PoetmasteT'Oeneral, — there  will  be 
no  ehance  for  the  completion  of  the  Penny 
Pottage  plan.  To  accomplish  this  we  would 
suggest  that  the  London  Mercantile  Ctim- 
miliee  on  Postage  seek  interviewi^  i'rom  time 
to  time  with  the  Premier,  urging  the  sulwti- 
tution  of  a  Board  for  the  present  system  of 
management, — that  Mr.  Warburton,  or  Mr. 
Wallace  bring  forward  a  resolution  to  the 
same  effect,  year  after  year,  until  the  object 
is  effected, — that  Mr.  Hill  himself  enter  par- 
liament, if  possible,  and  plead  his  own  cause, 
— and  that  the  Avorers  m  cheap  postage  aid 
all  these  efTiirts  by  constant  petitions,  the 
prayer  of  which  should  be,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  follow  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Wdlington,  **  to  adept  Mr.  HUtt  pkm,  er- 
ocf/y  as  it  1001  pnposed,^ 


«< 


Po$tS€rijft  to  the  Article  on  tke 
Postage." 

Since  our  article  on  this  subject  was 
printed,  two  circumstances  have  occurred 
which  will  tend  to  realize  a  reform  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Post-Office. 

An  association  of  the  chief  merchants  of 
the  city  of  London,  including  the  Barings, 
Mastermans,  Pattisons,  Prescotts,  Lyalls, 
Larpeuls,  Ricardos,  etc.,  has  been  formed  to 
make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  Mr. 
Howland  Hill's  merits.  At  the  first  mention 
of  the  proposal,  conservative  and  whig  banded 
together,  and  before  any  public  announce 
ment  was  made  more  than  a  thousand  pounds 
were  subscribed.  Brunch  ae^sociations  are 
iu  formation  throughout  tlie  country,  and 
probably  such  a  sum  will  be  raised  as  will 
enable  Mr.  Hill  to  enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  people's  advocate  for  accomplish- 
in  <r  the  entire  scheme  of  Peniiy  Postage.  A 
triumphant  atonement  would  this  be  to  Mr 
Hill  for  his  dismissal  from  office,  and  a  wor- 
thy reward  to  a  great  public  benefactor. 
Such  a  demonstration  of  public  gratitude, 
too,  would  remind  the  Government  in  asalu« 
tary  way  of  its  neglect  of  duty  in  this  matter. 

Concurrent  with  this  event' is  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  which  is  likely  to  lead 
to  Lord  Lowther's  resignation  of  the  office  of 
Postmaster-General.  This  then  is  the  lime 
for  a  deputation  of  merchants  to  wait  on 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  urge  upon  him  the  ndop- 
tion  of  a  Commission.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing such  a  step  will  be  diminished  by  Lord 
Lowther's  retirement.  Even  if  it  be  necessary 
to  appoint  a  new  Postmaster-General,  the  ap- 
pointment may  be  conferred  temporarily, 
subject  to  its  conversion  into  a  board  of  Com- 
tnissioncrs.  If  this  appeal  be  made  to  the 
Premier,  he  is  too  wise  not  to  interpret  cor- 
rectly the  signs  of  public  feeling,  and  to  take 
a  course  which  wilt  not  only  save  him  froin 
the  difliculiies  his  submission  to  Lord  Low- 
ther drew  him  into,  but  confer  honor  and 
popularity  on  bif  administration,  whilst  il 
would  benefit  the  revenue  and  gratify  the 
public. 


British  Guiana. — From  a  prospcctUB  published 
at  tlie  Royal  Gazette  offico,  Di  ninrnra,  and  for ward- 
t  d  to  U9,  we  Icam  that  a  iM>ci«ty  for  th«' promotion 
of  ngrirulturn  and  commerce  in  that  igDorant  colo- 
ny is  now  bring  fiunned.  Public  rooms  SN  to  be 
esisbli«b«d  in  Georgstown,  with  library,  massoa, 
and  models ;  snd  premtatnt  and  grants  of  aoney 
;irt  til  hp  iiwnrdi  ri  for  the  advancement  of  every 
briinrh  ot'agrir-ulturc,  manufacture*,  and  trade.  So 
cxcclli-ntan  institution  cannot  fail  to  produce  great 
benefits,  sad  the  wealth  of  the  colony  will  enabls 
it«  menbeni  to  esrry  it  on  witli  libsralitv  and 
■piiit.-^  Oas. 
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MEMOifiS  AND  CORRESPONDENCfiOF  MBS. 
GRANT  OF  LAGGAN.* 


FrM  Tut'a  MifutM. 

Altiioici!  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  lived  (o 
extreme  oJd  age,  and  Ivds  been  dead  for  a  few 
years,  her  name,  we  are  peiwiiided,  maat 
still  be  familiar  arul  welcome  to  Scottish 
cars.    Nor  can  she  be  altogetlier  forgotten 
in  En^aod,  where  her  ewlj  letters  made  a 
lively  impre<<^ion  ;  uiith  certainly  not  in  the 
United  Slates  of  America.    At  all  events, 
her  fresh,  healthful,  and  delightful  works 
■last  be  reaembered,  as  the  j  represent  some- 
thing  which  nnny  of  u.'^  would  not  willingly 
let  go  i  and  that  because  they  paint  a  condi- 
tion of  society,  a  primitive  state  of  inaiiuers, 
which  become  the  more  fascinatinig  in  the 
retrospect,  the  farther  that  luxury  and  pseii- 
doretioement  hears  us  away  from  the  home- 
ly, bat  pore  and  heartfelt  Mciid  enjoyments 
which  they  promoted.     Distance  mriv,  no 
doubt,  interpose  its  magic  veil,  softening  as- 
perities and  external  rudenesses ;  but  the  sub- 
stantial plenty,  the  l«80re»and  freedom  of 
mind  of  these  bygone  times,  with  their  sim- 
plicity and  ease  of  maimers, — all,  in  brief, 
that  is  eomprehended  in  Wordsworth's  em> 
phatic 

u  Plain  IMngMd  high  ihiakiDg,'*— 

were  solid  arul  enduring  social  blessings. 
Wor  is  it  wonderful,  that,  from  the  barren 
heights  which  efery  class  of  society,  above 
the  lowest,  has  attained,  if  not  in  physical 

comfort,  yet  in  external  arronimodation, 
many  a  longing,  lingernig  look  should  be 
east  back  upon  the  rude  and  simple  times 
which  are  vividly  and  picturesquely  reflected 
in  Mrs.  Grant's  pages.  Her  "  Letter.s  from 
the  Mountains"  are  the  genuine  picture  of 
a  life  spent  in  scclti.siun  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Highland,^ ;  and  a  life,  how  ftd!  of  ener- 
gy, affection,  and  healthful  enjoyment  1  Im- 
agination and  taste  may,  in  W  instance, 
have  imparted  a  glow  to  the  local  coloring ; 
but  some  measure  of  these  faculties  were  n< 
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of  a  different  character;  and 


fore  us  is  ( 

chiefly,  or  alone,  interesting  from  what  it 
tells  of  the  farther  perBonsf  history  of  the 

writer  of  the  works  of  which  we  have  ipek^ 

en,  and  of  a  few  di,«tinf^uished  literary  per* 
sons,  and  other  notabilities  with  whom  sho 
caaae  into  contact,  during  her  long  resi> 

dence   in   l'Mii)!)iirr^h.    There  are  in  it  no 
loyal  and  pious  clansmen,  rich  in  manners, 
and  in  sncestrsl,  homely  wiadmn,  though 
poor  in  science  and  learning;  no  primitive 
Dutch  and  English  settlers  living,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  the 
rural  life  in  all  its  joys  and  ease,  if  not  what 
is  now  called  elegance,  or  cnn:^<ro.ftrne  r^ 
iinement.   Nearly  the  whole  interest  of  tlw 
new  series  'of  fetters  dsTdres,  therefore, 
upon  the  author  :  the  anecdotes  she  relates 
of  distinguished  literary  characters  ;  and  her 
opinions  on  the  various  topics  which  she  in> 
cidentally  touches  in  the  conne  of  a  private 
correspondence  of  above  thirty  years,  and 
consisting  of  four  hundred  selected  letters. 
The  great  blemish  of  this  correspondence; 
is  that  attrihufahle,  more  or  less,  to  the 
greater  part  of  all  female  correspondence  that 
is  not  between  the  most  intimate  and  confi- 
dential friend^namdy,  a  candied  complex- 
ion— a    honeyed  exuberance — a  reflected 
egotism ;  and  that,  having  often  very  little 
to  say,  fer  too  much  is  sometimes  made  of 
that  little  merely  to  fill  the  sheet.  Veiy 
many  letters  of  the  entire  series  are  either 
congratulatory,  complimentary,  or  of  condo- 
lence.  There  is  a  consequent  want  of  the 
ease  and  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  early 
letters;  for  it  is  somehow  felt  that  much  is 
said,  not  to  give  utterance  to  the  aftctionale 
feelings  and  rcrollections  of  an  overflowing 
and  warm  heart,  but  to  perform  a  duty,  and 
perhaps  to  make  a  figure  as  a  letter-writer. 
And  thoui^  letCers  of  duty  and  ceremony 
must,  we  suppose,  be  written,  they  excite  lit- 
tle sympathy  in  those  who  do  not  share  in 
the  feehng  or  oUigation  which  draws  them 
forth.    On  the  rtthcr  hand,  the  entire  series 
does  infinite  credit  to  the  writer's  talents, 
jjood  sound  common  sense,  and  admirable  tact. 


mean  constituents  in  the  happiness  of  the.  r-    ^,  v.-  

eommon  life  lived  and  described — part  of  her  Without  losing  her  own  identity,  and  witbent 

,  but  also,  to  some  ex-  forfeiting  our  revj>oct,  or  condescending  to 
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chartered  possessions, 

tent,  possessed  by  every  Highlander.  Mrs. 
Oranrs  representation  of  domestic  and  social 

manner.-*  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  her 
own  childhoo<l  and  girlhood,  or  before  the 
revolutionary  war,  arc  etjually  faithful  and 
delightful  as  her  delineations  of  the  peaceful 
life  of  the  Higliland  glens.  ^The  book  be- 

*  Author  of  Letters  from  the  Monntointi," 
**  Menoin  of  an  Americao  Lady,"  dtc.  &.c.  Edited 
by  her  aon,  J.  P.  Giant,  Esq.  3  vola.  with  Portrait. 
Loagmans. 
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flatter  in  any  glaring  way,  she  adapts  herself 
with  exquisite  felicity  to  the  varying  tastes 
and  circnm.stances  of  her  correspondents. 

•  The  best  ofthe  series,  or  those  letters  that 

we  like  the  best,  are  the  few  addressed  to  her 
eldest  son  in  India,  and  to  her  daughters; 
and  those  in  which  she  fully  command?  onr 
sympathies,  while  we  see  her  struggling  to 
form  the  virtues  sndraise  the  fortunes  orher 
niuncrous  family  ;  or  heart-stricken  with  An 
successive  bereavements  with  whkh  it  plMi» 
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ed  Heaven  to  afllict  her  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree. The  Letters  now  published  extend 
over  a  period  ot"  about  thirty-five  years  ;  and 
in  that  time,  Mrs.  Grant  had  lost  six  daugiw 
lere,  in  the  early  bloom,  or  foil  nsttority  of 
graceful  or  beautiful  womanhood;  all  of 
them  disJinguishefl  by  talents  and  virtues. 
She  had  also  lost  her  eldest  son.  These 
were  bevvy  trials,  and  fruitful,  if  painful, 
themes  for  a  mothrr'<i  letters  to  those  who 
had  known  and  loved  the  endeared  and 
•■liable  beings  she  lamented. 

The  literary  goesip  of  the  Modern  Athens 
in  its  palmy  days,  or  during  the  thirty  years 
which  Mrs.  Grant  resided  in  its  circles, 
mil^t  promise  to  be  an  attractiTe  feature  in 
her  correspondence ;  but  we  qucBilon  if  it 
will  be  80  felt.  The  more  remarkable  of  the 
peraons  of  wbom  abe  speaks,  have  either  fbre- 
stalled  her  themselves,  or  she  has  been  anti- 
cipated by  their  communicative  friends.  Mr? 
Grant  is,  besides,  a  cautious  writer,  never 
peiaoDal,  never  satirical ;  and,  moreorer,  her 
literary  history  is  often  inaccurate.  It  is 
sv^rfluous  to  point  out  what  was  erroneous 
it  the  time,  and  is  now  of  no  eonsequenee 
whatever.  Tn  short,  Mrs.  Grant  must,  for  a 
good  while,  if  nut  always,  in  her  literary  inti- 
macies, have  belonged  to  the  dowager  divi- 
sion of  Edinburgh  society,  and  could  not 
have  been  in  secreta— Bot,  perhaps,  much 
worth  knowing. 

The  Memoir  and  Letters,  which  are  mod- 
estly and  unobtrusively  edited  by  Mrs. 
Grant's  son,  the  only  survivor  of  a  large 
family,  who  all,  save  himself,  predeceased 
their  mother,  open  with  t  brief  sketch  of  her 
early  life,  from  her  own  pen  It  brings  her 
personal  history  down  to  the  opening  of  her 
"  Letters  from  the  Moontains and  this  new 
series  terminates  it,  with  a  short  account  ofher 
latter  years,  by  the  editor.  Iler  father  and 
mother  were  both  Highlanders.  No  drop  of 
Sassenach  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  Anne 
Macvicar,  though  she  chanced  to  be  born  in 
Glasgow.  Her  father,  after  her  birth,  enter- 
ed tM  army ;  and  her  childhood,  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen,  was  passed  in  America,  at  a 
Dutch  settlement  below  Albany,  in  the  man- 
ner she  has  bo  fascinatingly  described  in  the 
**  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady."  She  may 
be  said  to  have  been,  so  far  as  schools  and 
dkect  instruction  are  concerned,  literally 
adMoeated.  Her  mother  tanght  her  to< 
read ;  and  her  intimacy  and  domestication 
with  the  "  American  Lady,"  her  residence  in 
the  rustic  court  of  Madame  Schuyler,  must 
have  been  of  incalculable  advantage,  to  ber. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  returned  to  Scotland 
with  her  father  and  mother ;  and,  as  she  was 
m  «nl/  eUldi  ahopM  have  beta  an  helieas, 


had  not  the  extensivegrantof  land  which  her 
father  obtained  been,  after  the  revolution, 
included  in  the  new  State  of  Vermont,  and 
confiscated  as  the  property  of  a  British  offi- 
cer. A  reaideneeof  some  years  in  Glasgow, 
at  this  time,  must  have  added  much  to  her 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  was  a  period  of 
great  mental  activity  and  general  improve- 
ment ;  though  her  vivacious  and  energetic 
mind  had  received  its  tone  and  impulse  in 
America.    Of  her  Glasgow  residence  she  re- 


With  one  fiunily  of  the  name  of  Paj^an,  to 

whose  F.nn  we  wrre  known  in  America,  I  formed 
an  ailc'ctionatc  intimacy.  At  their  country- 
house,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cart,  near 
Glasgow.  I  Bnenl  part  of  three  eummers, 
which  I  look  back  upon  as  a  valuable  part  of 
mental,  perhaj  8  1  should  rather  sav  moral,  edu- 
cation. Minds  so  pure,  pie  ty  so  mild,  so  cheerful 
and  tnfhiential ;  mmmers  so  simple  and  artless, 
wiUinui  ihr  pliirhtrKt  tincture  of  hardness  or  vul- 
garity ■  6uch  pnuiitive  ways  of  tliinking,  so 
much  of  the  best  genuine  Scottish  characteri  I 
have  never  met  with,  nor  could  ever  have  sup- 
posed to  exiBt,  had  1  not  witnessed.  Here  were 
the  reliques  of  ti.c  old  Covenanters  all  arnumJ 
us ;  and  here  1  enriched  my  memory  with  many 
curious  u^its  of  Scottish  history  and  manners^ 
by  frcqucnlin^r  the  coitagcs  uf  l!;p  ]irn«\ntry, 
and  pcru-siiiij  wi:at  I  rouKl  find  un  tlx  ir  EUioky 
book-shelves.  Here  wan  cduv  atioii  fur  the  heart 
and  mind,  well  adapted  for  the  future  lot  which 
Providenoe  assigned  to  me.  With  these  friends, 
tlien  a  numerous  family,  I  kept  vip  un  intimate 
connexion,  which  neither  lime  nor  absence  in- 
terrupted. 

Tt  is  to  the  daughters  of  this  family,  Mrs. 
Brc»wn  of  Glasgow,  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Jor- 
dan Hill,  that  many  of  the  "  Letters  from  the 
Mountains"  are  addressed..  Many  of  those 
in  Uie  new  series  are  to  the  aame  etaneh 
friends-  Mrs.  Grant's  father  obtained  the  aj>- 
pointment  of  barrack-master  at  Fort  Augus- 
tas ;  and,  still  an  untaught,  unaccomplished, 
but  a  very  clever,  largdy-informed,  and  en- 
thusiastic girl,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
heart  of  the  mountains.  Upon  her  solid, 
sd^eamed  Lowland  and  American  acquire- 
ments and  stores  of  various  knowledge. 
Highland  romance  and  poesy  were  now  lav- 
ishly superinduced  by  her  residence  at  Fort 
A ugustna-^then,  though  a  kind  of  garrison, 
a  much  more  solitary  spot  than  it  is  now — and 
her  subsequent  residence  in  Laffgan.  In 
1779,  she  married  the  minister  ofuat  par- 
ish, and  became,  in  every  sense,  a  true  High- 
land matron ;  proving  not  only  how  much 
virtue  and  happiness,  but  how  many  beauti- 
ful talents,  how  much  of  refining  imagination 
and  brightening^  fancy,  are  compatible  with 
the  lowliest  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother,  and 
parish-helper ; 
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fliaoy  of  her  future  corre^odento  must  have 
■8  Terf  narroir,  mdeed,  if  not  miser- 1 

we  poverty.  In  1801,  she  lost  her  excel- 
lent husband  ;  and  wa?  left  with  a  family  of 
eight  childreu,  and  not  altogether  free  from 
debt.  But  she  had  firm  faith  and  high  cour- 
age, and  the  talent  of  attracting  and  attach- 
ing admirable  friends,  who  a£aia  interested 
olner  friends  in  her  behalf  and  in  that  of  her 
family.  Nor  were  her  literary  talents  with- 
out their  influence.  From  almost  chiidhtK^d 
she  had  scribbled  verses  i  and  now  her  put- 
rans  and  friends  issued  proposab  for  publish- 
ing a  volume  of  her  poetry.  It  proved  the 
moat  aucceseful  attempt  of  the  kind  ever 
made,  we  believe,  in  Scotland ;  and  was  but 
an  earnest  of  the  very  remarkable  kindness 
which  Mrs.  Grant  afterwards  met  with  in 
quarters  where  she  could  have  no  claim,  save 
diat  conferred  by  her  virtues  and  talents,  and 
the  condition  of  her  family.  Through  Mr. 
George  Chalmers,  the  author  of  "  Caledo- 
nin,"  die  reeetved,  in  one  son,  three  hun> 
ind  pounds,  the  contribution  of  three 
princely  London  merchants,  Mefi?«rs.  Anger- 
stein,  Thomson,  d&  Bonar.  A  number  of 
ladies  in  Boston  published  her  Letters  by 
subscription  ;  and  transmitted  her,  at  differ- 
ent times,  considerable  suras.  Other  geoer- 
'  oos  individQals  appear  to  have  materially  as- 
sisted her  in  her  strag^es ;  and  her  publish- 
prf,  the  house  of  Longman  &  Co.,  acted  to- 
wards her  with  a  liberality  of  which  she  was 
warmly  sensible.  They  not  only  gave  her 
the  fair  share  of  profits  on  her  "  Letters  from 
the  Mountains,"  to  which  she  was  entitled, 
bat,  ssmfreegift,  aeonsideraUepartoftheir 
own  profits.  In  her  latter  years  she  obtained 
considerable  legacies  from  old  pupils  and  a 
pension  of  a  hundred  a^ear ;  and  one  of  her 
patrons,  Sir  William  Grant,  Master  ci  the 
Rolls,  left  her  an  annuity  to  the  same 
amount.  This,  with  her  other  funds,  and  an- 
nuity as  the  widow  of  «  Scottish  clergyman, 
with  her  moderate  tastes,  rendered  her  old 

age  easy  'and  independent.  To  return  . 

soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Chnant  removed,  with  her  large  fhmOy,  to 
Stirling,  in  which  she  resided  for  some  years. 
Her  eider  daughters,  who  had  received  mai4 
more  advantages  of  education  than  llli«r 
mother,  were  now  of  an  age  to  assist  her  in 
any  plan  of  active  nsefulnesf^ :  and  she  re- 
ceived into  her  family  some  lutle  boys,  of  a 
class  that  could  afford  to  pay  her  handsome- 
ly, in  order  to  prepare  them  for  school.  This 
scheme  was  afterwards  relinquished  for  one 
more  suitable  to  her  Amily  eircomstances ; 
nnd,  settling  in  Edinburgh,  she  received  a 
select  number  of  young  hdies  of  good  for- 
tune, who  had  finished  liieir  school,  if  not 
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their  mental  education,  hut  who  needed  the 
eare  and  protection  of  a  mother,  on  their  in^ 
troduction  into  life,  and  the  tflbetion  and  so> 

ciety  of  sisters.  For  many  years,  her  house 
wajs  the  home  of  a  succession  of  young  ladies 
of  this  description ;  and  she  appears  to  have 
had  much  satisfaction  in  the  character  and 
aii'ection  of  these  pupils,  or  inmates,  whose 
presence  threw  a  brilliancy  aronnd  her  fam- 
ily circle.  But  it  is  more  than  time  that  we 
allowed  Mr?.  Grant  to  speak  for  herself  As 
an  example  of  her  tact  and  self-respect,  we 
select  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Ilatscll,  Clf  rk  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  written  while  Mrs. Grant  was  in  Lon- 
don, sending  her  eldest  son  to  India,  having 
obtained  a  cadetship  for  him  through  the  in- 
terest of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  the  East 
India  Director  : — 

To  Joan  Hatsell,  Ebo.,  ffouu  of  Common$ 
Loudem, 

London,  2d  May,  1805. 

Sir, — The  purpose  of  this  address  is  to  en- 
deavor to  recall  to  your  memory  a  person  of 
whom  you  had  u  very  tlight  kno\vlcdt;e  indeed, 
at  Fort  AugubtUB,  linrly  years  ago,  llien  a  girl 
of  seventeen^  and  in  whose  father's  house  you 
refolded  while  there.  Since  that  time  I  was  hap- 
pily and  respectably  married  to  a  gentleman  of 
that  country,  who  waa  minister  of  an  adjoining; 
paritili,  and  chaplain  to  the  90th  regiment.  He 
w^^  A  man  of  mufih  humanity  and  geoendi^. 
We  lived  in  nn  open  and  hospitable  manner, 
and  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  remain. 
I  hasten  to  the  sad  sequel.  Three  years  ago, 
a  sudden  death  deprived  us  of  the  best  of  bus- 
bands  and  fothers.  To  hii  young  and  help- 
lesa  fnmily  his  character  nnd  example  are  a  rich 
inheritance.  I  do  not  fe*r  liiat  they  will  feci  ab- 
solute vrant,  nor  were  ihey  left  absolutely  desti- 
tute. My  friends,  however,  urged  me  to  PuhUah 
u  volume  of  occiiflicnal  verses,  which  I  had  wrote 
to  please  them  or  myself.  This  volume  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  oi  sending  you,  not  to  so- 
licit yonr  nawe,  or  derive  any  anvantage  in  that 
way ;  far  o'fiPrwiBC.  I  do  not  mention  my  ad- 
dress, to  yirevent  the  possibility  of  having  my 
motive  mistaken.  But.  Imving  come  to  town  to 
send  Hiy  cld^t  son  to  the  East  Indies,  and  con- 
cluJe  t>ome  other  matters  relative  to  my  ikmily, 
1  bappcned  to  liear  you  spoken  of  as  a  worthy 
and  oenevolent  character ;  thinking  you.  too^  at 
the  time  I  met  with  you,  the  finest  gratlemmi  I 
ever  saw,  I  was  very  attentive  to  your  conversa- 
tion, and  remarked  that  you  had'  a  taste  for  lite- 
rature. These  are  the  circumstances  that  have 
induced  me  thus  to  commit  myself,  by  placing  a 
confidence  in  you  that  may  lead  you  to  tfamk 
oddly  of  mo  1  cannot  help  it  You  will  never 
se«  nor  hear  of  me  more :  and  if  you  do  not  at- 
tend to  my  simple  request,  forget,  I  beg  of  yeOi 
that  ever  1  maae.it 

You  see,  by  the  subscribers'  list,  that  my  own 
country-people  are  interested  in  me,  and  have 
treated  me  witii  unexampled  kindness}  yet  mr 
circumstances  rendering  it  diAeult  for  me  Is  m> 
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ucato  M>  large  a  ftmily  without  encronchina  on 
their  little  cnpital,  I  am  now  iiboiit  to  publieh 
two  amall  volumes,  without  my  name,  of  iuveiiilc 
correapondence,  geirain*  uwi  unaltered,  nnder 
tho  title  of ''Lcllers  from  the  Mountains  ''  Now, 
1  Bcnd  you  my  poetical  volume,  firet,  in  rL  turn  lor 
two  booka  you  gave  me  at  Fort  Augustus ;  and, 
next  that  you  may  read  it;  and  if  you  think  as 
kindly  of  it  as  manyothen?  have  done,  it  will  yi  r- 
hapsmtprt  st  Mill  in  llie  writ«T.  <»r.  wl^rU  i»  mnrli 
better,  in  a  large  family  of  orphan*  belonging  to  a 
worthy  man.  Yoa  will,  in  ihat  cue,  me  your 
influence,  which  I  know  is  cxtenpi\  i\  \n  make 
the  intended  publu  iiium  known.   1  do  nut  ex- 

!)ect  you  to  recommend  it,  because  that  is  use- 
ess,  if  it  wants  merit,  and  needless  if  it  h&B. 
Long^nan  and  Rees  are  my  publishers ;  they 
hnvL'  soiTH'  vdluint-H  of  the  work  herewith  sent 
on  hand:  tlicse,  too,  1  wieh  you  to  make  known. 
It  WWlId  gratify  me,  if  you  would  send  a  note  to 
Longman  and  Uees,  dr  siring  to  have  the  Let- 
ters Irom  the  MouniamK  "  sent  you  when  ihey 
are  publiehcd.  If  you  arc  a  man  of  dclirary 
and  nenevolence,  you  will  do  this,  to  ehow  you 
take  my  confidence  in  good  part  if  not,  be  at 
least  a  man  of  honor; — bum  thin  Irtu  r.  never 
mention  it,  and  forget  the  ili-judged  presumption 
of  your  obedient  bumble  lervanL 

AMitB  Grant. 


MlfOlM  AirO  OOMBtPORPSKCC 


Many  months  elapsed  ;  but  Mrs.  Grant  Bt 

last  heard  from  this  cautions  gentleman,  and 
afterwards  found  in  hnn  an  active  and  useful 
firiend.    He  brought  her  book,  and  her  per- 
sonal history,  under  the  notice  of  the  liii-hoj) 
of  London,  the  tenerable  Dr.  Porteus,  who 
eritieised  end  corrected  her  Letters  tot  a 
second  edition,  keeping  out  some  of  the  more 
trivial  letters.    It  might  be  wished  that  some 
one  had  performed  a  similar  friendly  office 
for  the  present  collection,  which  a  near  rela- 
tive can  never  be  the  V>est  qualified  to  per- 
form.   During  her  residence  in  London  at 
this  time,  Mrs.  Grant  acquired  several  tmeful 
and  pleasant  frlLiids  ;  and  aiunig  others  Mrs. 
Hook,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  fortunate 
Scottish  physician,  Sir  Waltet  Farquhar. 
To  this  lady,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Jan.«s  Hook, 
afterwards  tn  archdeacon  of  the  F.nj^lish 
church,  and  the  mother  of  Dr.  Waiter  Hook 
of  Leeds,  many  of  her  most  elaborate  letters 
were  subsequently  addressed.    Her  English 
friends  were  all  High  Church,  and  high 
Tory :  and  so  was  she,  as  she  takes  very 
great  pains  to  assure  them,  often  going  out 
of  hrr  n  ay  to  express  contempt  and  dislike 
for  the  politics  of  the  Liberal  partj  and  of 
Tie  Bmdwr^k  lUvino ;  tnd  for  a  something 
— an  abitartction,  about  which  nobody  seems 
to  have  any  definite  idea — which  Cobbett 
was  wont  to  call  Scotch  feelosophy,  and  Eng- 
lish High  Churchmen,  with  their  ladies,  and 
Mrs.  Grant,  "  Scotch  metapliy?^i(        In  her 
youth,  Mrs.  Grant  must  have  been  a  true- 
blue  Fresbj-terian  Whig,  and  admirer  of  the 


"  glorious  and  iiutnortal  /'  bot,  ui  the  trying 
era  of  Pitt,  she  seems  to  hare  become  a  high- 
flying Tory,  and  in  old  age  she  was  a  Lesjiti- 
mi»i  or  Carlist  who  had  never  been  a  Jacob- 
ite ;  and  sent  fwescnts  of  ftarmigan  to  Holy* 
rood  to  the  Duchess  of  .\iigoul£me,  and 
wrote  pretty  verses  tn  the  little  Duke  of 
Bourdeau.x.  Nay,  more,  she  obtained  a  ucw 
light  upon  the  subject  of  Antichrist,  and  dis- 
covered him  to  be,  not  the  Pope,  as  all  Re- 
formed Scotland  had  ever  believed,  but  the 
French  Encyclopedists.  The  Refiirm  Bill 
a[ip>  in  d,  to  her,  to  threaten  the  end  of  th# 
World,  or  the  complete  overthrow  of  religion 
and  social  order.  But  thc^-e  uutious  v^ereso 
far  harmless,  that  they  excited  no  rancoron* 
feeling  towards  those  of  her  friends  who  en- 
tertained opposite  opinions.  Thev  axe,  in- 
deed, by  a  younger  generation,  rather  to  be 
laughed  at  than  seriously  animadverted  on. 
Wc  must  now  introduce  a  few  of  the  illustri- 
ous personages  whom  she  describes  to  her 
friends,  and  who,  indeed,  form,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  family  letters,  the  best 
Btaple  of  her  correspondence.  In  March 
1810,  nearly  a  lifetiiM  mnee,  ahe  writes 

Walter  Scott  and  the  fonnidaUe  Jeffrey  have 

Viutli  rriMi^il  on  mo,  not  by  any  means-  .-jKrrib- 
bliiig  feiiiak-,  but  on  account  uf  links  Ibrnied  by 
motnal  fritMids.  You  would  think,  by  their  ap- 
jicarancc,  that  the  body  of  rnrh  was  formed  to 
lodge  the  soul  of  the  other.  Having  met  them 
botii  fonnerly,  their  appearance  was  not  any 
thing  new  to  me :  bnt  Jefiity  locrita  the  poet  all 
over:— the  ardent  eye,  the  nervons  agHatkin, 
the  visibly  quick  perceptions!,  keep  one's  atten- 
tion constantly  awake,  in  exueciution  of  flashes 
oithepeculiar  intelligence  otgenius:  naristhat 
expectation  entirely  disappointed :  for  his  conver- 
sation is  in  a  liigh  degree  fluent  and  animated. 
Walter  Scott,  again,  has  not  a  gleam  of  poetic 
fire  visible  innis  countenance,  which  merely  sag- 
gests  the  idea  of  plain  good  sense;  his  coneep- 
tioiis  do  not  Ktrikc  you  as  by  any  mean*  so  rapid 
or  so  brilliant  as  those  of  his  critic :  yet  there  is 
much  amnsemeat  and  variety  in  his  good-hts* 
mored,  easy,  and  unaffected  conversation. 

Some  months  later,  she  remarks  of  Jef- 
frey ; — 

Do  you  know,  notwithitandm^  my  wrath  for 

Viis  manifolil  literary  ofiVnccB,  1  think  I  shall  be 
forced  to  tike  tlie  Arch-Critic  himself.  He  is, 
what,  indeed,  I  knew  before,  the  most  affeetion- 
ato  rc'AiioM  priv^nile,  nnd  truly  good-natnred  in 
i^ociety,  thon^'h  no  petulant  on  paper.  .... 
I  mu,=t  tell  ynu  how  the  Arch-Critic,  Mr.  Jeffiwy, 
and  1  have  behaved  to  each  other.  For  some 
time  past  1  met  him  at  parties,  and  I  thooghthe 
looked  odd  and  avoided  me.  Something  I  knew 
there  wuif,  but  wa£  not  in  the  least  aware  that 
it  was  a  criticiKra,  having  been  told  forreeriy 
that  he  rt  solved  to  let  me  alone.  I  was.  how- 
ever, obliged  to  have,  what  1  much  dislike,  a 
»maU  pai^  in  summer,  en  aocoont  ef  some 
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•hmngcrs  whose  friends  had  s(r  );i^'  .  laims  on 
my  attentioD.  1  boldly  sent  a  note  to  the  critic 
•ayiDff,  that  if  he  had  reoooneed  ne,  he  •hould 
at  oncp  tell  rac  so,  like  a  brave  man  as  he  was ; 
if  nnt,  to  cDtne  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  meet 
eorut;  pcoole  whom  /  kneio  he  did  like.  He  an- 
swered Lliat,  80  far  from  renonnciag,  he  had 
thoaj^t  ofne  more  than  any  body  else  fbr  Mmc 
days  past;  and  if  a  litUe  packet  lie  \v;is  about 
to  gend  nip  to-morrow,  did  not  make  me  retract 
my  invitation,  he  ehonid  gladly  wait  on  me.  1 
g^ot,  next  day,  the  thf  itcncd  packet,  nowhcfort' 
xlie  public.  Here  Ihllows  the  accompanying 
note,  as  far  as  I  recollect  it, — "  "When  I  review 
Uie  works  of  ray  friend%  if  I  can  depend  on  their 
tnagnanimity  as  mneh  as  1  Ihinit  I  can  on  yours, 
I  li  t  ibom  know  what  I  eay  of  them  bcfori!  t!»ey 
arc  led  out  to  execution.  When  1  take  up  my 
reviewing  pen,  1  consider  myself  as  entering 
the  terapie  ef  tniA,  ud  beoad  te  say  what  1 
think.** 

Mrs.  Grant  professed  herself  satisfied. 
Seven  years  after  this,  we  find  her  writing 
about  a  brilliant  critique  on  Byron  from  Jef- 
frey's pen,  with  which  the  Edinburgh  co- 
teries were  ringing,  and  giving  him,  though 
on  a  quite  different  score,  praise,  which  we 
conceive  very  hi^jh  praise  indrrd,  ulion  the 
reckless  extravagance,  folly,  and  paltry  ambi- 
tion, which  st^ortly  afterwirib  plunged  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries  into  embarrass- 
ment, bnnkruptcy,  and  every  sort  of  mean- 
ness and  misery,  are  considered.  Mrs. 
Orant  tdls  that  ane  dined  at  Mr.  Jeffirey^a — 

Aeoaparalivelysniall  and  select  party,  where 
overy  one  cduld  see  and  hear  each  other,  proved 
very  pleafant.  At  this  houEC  I  greatly  admire 
the  rt  -i><'(-i;ihlc,  yrt  simple  and  moili  r  i'i  t;tyle 
of  the  furniture,  entertainment,  dec.  This,  in 
coch  persons,  is  the  nerfeetion  of  good  sense :  it 
wotii'l  he  aa  ab^nrd  for  people,  who,  in  the  most 
hteral  neaue  of  tli»*  phrase,  live  by  their  wit*,  to 
enter  into  rivalry  t^C  tlii^  kind  with  the  great  and 
wealthy,  as  it  would  be  for  tlie.^e  to  try  to  excel 
Jeffrey  in  critical  acuuien,  or  Scott  in  poetry. 

Tn  reference  to  the  puerile  and  rib  ild  at- 
tacks made  on  the  "  Arch-Critic  "  by  the 
oirly  eontribntof  8  to  Blackwood — by  yoitng 
men  trying  to  write  thenisolvoi^  into  notice, 
and  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means — 
Mrs.  Grant  remaru 

The  town  is  in  an  uproar  about  the  Chnldee 
manuscript  in  Bl  vckwood\-  Mau'nzine.  .  .  . 
Literary  ^ssip  hero  holds  tlie  place  of  the  petty 
personalities  in  little  conmnr  towns,  and  of  the 
more  important  cani^erns  nffort-iL'n  Cfiinmerce 
In  greater  ones.  Formerly  these  were  very 
harmless  eOQieats ;  but  people  have  got  sncli  a  ; 
taste  for  war  and  stroncf  genpatjonu,  that  what 
they  cannot  find  they  will  make.  Jeffrey  is  the 
Buonaparte  of  Iitcrat\ire  here  ;  and  I  thmk  this 
confederacy  of  petulant  young  men  seem  en- 
eouraged  lo  attack  him  by  the  Ihte  ofhieprolo- 


ATrs.  Grant  frequently  expatiates  npon  the 

ifi>(>(l  nrttiire,  the  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
unpretendmg  ways  of  Scutt.  One  good  au* 
ecdote  of  him  is  related. 

A  yount;  lady  from  England,  very  ambllieas 

of  distinction,  and  tliinking  the  outrageous  ad- 
miration of  trenius  was  nearly  as  good  as  the 
potfsoii.'.ion  of  it,  was  pre.^ctited  lo  Waller  Scott, 
and  bad  very  nearly  gone  through  the  regular 
forms  of  swooning  sensibility  on  the  ooeasion. 
I  Rein!»  aAerwards  introiUiced  to  >Tr.  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, die  bore  it  better,  but  kiescd  hia  hand 
with  adnunni;  venrratioo.  It  is  worth  telling 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Scott's  comment  He  said, 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that  En^flish  lass, 
lo  Ikiat  at  the  sight  of  a  cripple  clerk  of  Session, 
and  kiss  the  dry  withered  hand  of  an  old  tax- 
gatherer!** 

Scott,  as  every  body  knows,  was  a  Clerk 
of  Session ;  and  the  Man  of  Peding  held 
the  office  of  Comptroller  of  Taxes. 

The  parii^h  of  Laggan  lies  in  the  Duke  of 
Gordon's  principality ;  and  the  Dtt^iess  had 
t  iken  a  warm  interest  in  Mrs.  Grant  and  her 
family,  thouirh  she  had  never  seen  her  pre- 
vious to  her  widowhood,  and,  indeed,  only 
once  or  twice  during  her  whole  life.  Ofthat 
great  lady,  who  then  made  so  brilliant  a 
figure  in  the  highest  circles  of  Liondon,  as 
not  only  the  leader  of  fashion,  but  the  friend 
of  the  minister  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Grant  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  a  true  idea.  While 
living  in  Stirling  she  writes  lo  Mr.  Hatsell : — 

I  was  sitting  quietly  at  the  fireside  one  night 
lately,  when  I  was  Rummoned,  with  my  eldest 
daugliler,  to  attend  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  We 
6|M«nt  the  evening  with  her  at  her  inn ;  jind  very 
amuf-insj^  and  original  ahe  certainly  is:  extra- 
ordinary she  is  determined  to  be,  wherever  she 
is,  and  whatever  she  does.  She  speaks  of  yea 
in  very  high  term^.  wluVh,  you  know,  always 
happens  in  the  cane  ofihose  whom  the  Duchess 
•'dclighteth  to  honor:"  as  the  higheat  testimo- 
nial of  your  merit  that  she  can  give,  ehc  says 
you  were  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  Mr.  Pitt 
had  ;  and  then  she  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulo- 
gium  on  that  truly  great  man.  Her  Grace's 
present  ruling  passion  is  literature, — to  be  the  ar- 
iiitre?8  of  literary  taste,  and  the  patroness  of  ge- 
nius,—a  distinction  for  which  her  want  of  early 
culture,  and  the  flutter  of  a  life  devoted  to  very 
dilfcrcnt  pursuits,  has  rather  disnualified  her ;  yet 
.«lie  haf?  Ftrong  flashes  of  intellect,  which  arc, 
however,  imnu-iiiiilcly  lost  in  the  foriiiU  ss  confu- 
sion of  a  mind  ever  hurried  on  by  contending 
passions  and  eontradieiory  objt  i  tn/of  which  one 
can  never  be  attnined  without  the  relinquish- 
ment of  others.  She  reminds  me,  at  present,  of 
f  what  lia?;  been  said  of  the  ladies  of  the  old  nf- 
eiine  in  France,  who,  when  they  could  no  longer 
lead  up  the  dance  of  gaiety  and  fashion,  set  up 
tor  heatKv  espriCi^  and  decided  on  the  merits  w 
authors. 

Having  said  all  this  ofher  Grace,  it  is  but  fair 
to  add,  meA  In  one  point  she  never  varies^  which 
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is  active,  nay,  most  industrious  benevolence. 
Silver  and  gold  she  has  not,  but  what  she  lias — 
her  intcrrst,  her  trouhle.  In  r  exertions — nhf 
girea  with  anequalled  perseverance.  8he  was 
ftt  at  much  paim  to  teeK  out  an  orphan,  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  who  died  lately  in  the  Hityh- 
lands,  leaving  a  numeroua  nnprovided  family  ; 
■he  was  at  us  much  paiiM  tOMek  out  this  orphan, 
who  lodged  ia  Mmie,olMeare  corner  of  Stirling, 
as  if  he  hod  been  a  fit  match  for  her  grand- 
dMglitw  who  accompanied  her. 

Mrs.  Grant  happened  to  be  in  Edinbureh 

on  a  visit,  during  the  winter  of  1800.  w  hen 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  then  sooiewhat  in 
the  wane  in  London,  irradiated  the  northern 
metropolM  by  iier  presence.  She  at  this 
time  again  saw  her  Grace,  and  thus  describes 
the  interview  : — 

I  called  on  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  yesterday : 
she  and  I  having  a  joint  interest  hi  an  orphan 
family  in  thn  HijThlanda,  which  rreatos  n  kiml  of 
business  hotwecn  ua.  She  had  a  prodigious 
levee,  :i^<i  H  listed  on  my  sitting  to  lee  them  out, 
tluit  weAught  afterwards  hare  our  private  dis- 
etiMion.  Among  other  charactara  at  her  lev^e, 
I  firnv  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  made  me  start  to 
see  him  almost  a  lean  slippered  pantaloon,  who, 
the  last  time  I  aaw  him,  was  a  ftir-haired  youUi 
at  Glasgow  College.  He  was  really  like  a 
"  memento  mori "  to  me ;  had  1  much  to  leave,  I 
would  have  gone  home  and  made  iny  will  di- 
rectly. More  gratified  I  was  to  see  iJir  Brook 
Boothby;  though  he,  too,  looked  eo  feeble  and 
•O  dismal,  that  uiie  \vniil<i  have  thought  him  just 
cone  from  writing  those  sorrows  sacred  to 
Poielope,  which  you  have  certainly  seen.  Being 
engaged  to  dinner,  I  could  stay  no  longer.  The 
DneheKH  suni  that  on  Sunday  she  never  saw 
comoony,  nor  played  cards,  nor  went  oat;  in 
Ei^gland.  indeeo,  she  did  so,  because  every  one 
91m  did  die  tame ;  but  she  would  not  introduce 
those  manners  into  this  cinintry.  I  stared  at 
these  gradations  of  piety  growing  warmer  as  it 
came  northward,  but  was  wise  enough  to  stare 
silently.  She  said  she  had  a  great  many  things 
to  tell  me ;  oiid  us  I  was  to  set  out  this  morning, 
I  must  come  tliat  evening,  when  she  would  be 
alone.  At  nine  I  went,  and  found  Walter  Scott, 
whom  I  had  never  before  met  in  society,  though 
we  had  exchanged  distant  civilities ;  Lady 
Keith,  Johnson's  Q,uecney.  and  an  English  lady, 
witty  and  fashionable-looking,  who  eame  and 
went  with  Mr.  Srott.  No  people  rnulJ  he  more 
easy  and  pleasant,  without  the  visiMe  ambition 
oTsKining;  yet  animated,  and  sfcniing  to  feel  at 
home  witb  each  other.  1  think  Mr.  Scott'^  ap- 
pearanee  TeiT  onpromiRtng,  and  common-place 
mdeed  ;  yet  though  no  t^'U^am  of  genius  animates 
his  countenance,  much  of  it  appears  in  his  con 
versation.  which  ia  rich,  various,  easy,  and  nni 
mated,  without  the  least  of  the  petulance  with 
which  tiie  Faculty,  as  they  call  themselves,  are 
not  nnjiMilj  repraaelied. 

There  it,  we  t]iink»  penetration,  beeides 

nice  female  discrimination  in  Mrs.  Qrtnt's 
estimate  of  the  two  Mrs.  Baillies. 


Atr$.  Baillie  (far  so  her  elder  sister  chooses  to 
be  distinguiphed)  people  like  in  their  hearts  bet- 
ter than  Mr^i  Jn.mna,  though  they  would  notPir 
ilie  world  say  so,  thinking  that  it  would  argue 
great  want  qrtavte  not  to  weibr  Melpomene. 
tor  my  part,  woldd  jpeauy  prefer  the  Muse  to 
walk  in  a  wood  or  sit  in  a  bower  with }  but  in 
that  wearisome  farce,  a  large  parly,  Agnee  acta 
her  part  much  better.  The  seriousness,  eim- 
plicity,  and  thoughtfulness  of  Joanna's  manners 
overawe  you  from  talking  common-place  to  her; 
and  as  for  jpreteneion  or  talking  fine,  you  would 
as  soon  think  of  giving  yourself  airs  before  an 
Apostle.  She  is  mild  and  placid,  but  nia^pK  no 
etiort  either  to  please  or  to  snine ;  she  wilt  neittier 
dazzle  nor  be  dazjded^  yet,  like  others  of  the 
higher  class  of  mind,  is  very  indulgent  in  her 
opinions ;  what  passes  before  her  seems  rather 
food  for  thou;^'lit  than  nun-  ainnsrment.  In 
short,  she  is  not  merely  a  woman  of  talent,  but 
of  genius,  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  and 
very  unlike  any  other  thin ;  whirl)  is  the  reason 
that  I  have  tcdccn  so  much  pains  to  describe  her. 
Joanna's  conversation  w  ratixT  below  faisr  abil- 
ities, justifying  L«ord  Gardeostone's  maxim,  that 
true  genius  is  ever  modest  and  careless.  Agnes 
unconKciQUfly  talks  ahovo  herself,  merely  Irom 
a  wish  to  please,  and  a  habit  of  living  among 
her  intelfeetoal  superiors.  I  should  eertaioljr 
have  liked  and  respected  Joanna,  as  a  person 
singularly  natural  and  genuine,  though  she  bad 
never  written  a  tragedy.  I  am  not  ntnll  ram 
that  this  is  the  case  with  most  bthecs. 

These  ladies  were  at  this  period,  June 
1820,  on  a  visit  in  Edinburgh.  Proofs  of 
Mrs.  Grant's  sound  commou-sense  are  scat- 
tered throoghoot  the  whole  eorrespondenee; 
I  and  many  of  her  letters,  as  those  to  Mr. 
Henning  the  artist,  and  to  Miss  Anne  Dan- 
bar,  along  with  this  display  very  friendljr 
feelings,  and  a  genenoB  interest  in  the 
well-l^ing  of  her  corre««pondent9 ;  though 
with  Mr.  Uenning  she  seems  a  little  too  "  apt 
to  teach."  We  shall,  nearly  at  random,  se- 
lect a  few  isolated  passages,  which  tend  to 
establish  the  soutidness  of  her  judgment.  It 
is  thus  she  speaks  to  a  friend  of  female  8q>* 
anititts:^ 

Your  scruples  in  detaching  yourself,  in  the 
duties  of  public  worship^  from  voor  family,  roust 
have  been,  to  your  fedtngmind,  oTmueh  weight, 

and,  I  arn  sure,  unmixed  with  any  lower  motive. 
But  T  think  you  are  well  aware  tiiat  I  do  not  ex- 
tend tills  indulgence  of  opinion  to  all  Ibmales 
who  choose  u  separate  path ;  my  observation  of 
life  havin<2r  warranted  me  in  the  opinion,  that  a 
love  of  distinction  and  consequence,  tmiong  a 
certain  set,  has  more  to  do  with  it  tiian  the  sub- 
jects of  thn  censure  of  mine  are  at  all  aware  of. 
.\othinc  ran  ho  further  from  applying  to  you, 
who  are  diiiident  to  n  fault:  but  you  may  ob- 
serve, that  most  people  who  separate  from  their 
family  in  this  manner,  are  of  the  tribe  distin- 
guished for  self-opinion  ;  and  that  when  once 
they  do  sot  up  a  standard  of  purer  doctrine  and 
stricter  practice,  their  charity  and  good-will  be- 
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come  very  much  limited  to  those  who  hear  tlie 
sanic  preacher,  atul  very  much  alieoatcd  rrom 

thefrienda  of  early  life  

You  know  my  dislike  to  very  coriBpiruous 
goodnesB  among  female^  which  makes  me 
•brink  a  little  from  Female  SocieUn  fonned 
with  the  very  best  intentkm :  not  by  any  means 
w  donbtin^  the  purity  of  the  intention,  or,  in 
many  insi  iiu  t  s,  tlie  beneficial  results;  but  such 
^  societies  so  often  iaclude  ib  their  number  offi- 
euMU  gossiping  eharacten,  who  derive  a  certain 
imagined  consfquenro  by  overrulin<T  and  intcr- 
fbring,  and  are  bo  uliiciuuB  in  raising  contribu- 
tions on  all  their  acquaintance,  and  have  so  little 
of  the  charily  of  opinion,  that  I  could  never  feel 
congenial  with  many  of  them,  though  there  are 
Bome  1  hold  in  reverence.  I  think  if  I  wi  re 
wealthy,  however,  I  should  gladly  '*  shako  the 
fluperflux  to  them,"  as  not  doubting  of  their  faith- 
ful admini^'t^;l(i^^,  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
those  on  whom  they  bestow  j  but  having  little 

to  give.  I  bestow  that  little  on  thepover^  with 
which  I  am  well  aeqoainted.  ' 

Yoang  ladiea  of  ostentatious  piety,  and 
consequently  of  weak  uiiderslandin<T,  bcfran, 
at  this  period,  to  carry  out  Bibles  in  their 
retieulei,  on  which  praetiee  Mn.  Grut  re- 
marks :  — 

To  have  the  Scriptures  laid  up  in  the  heart, 
and  influencing  the  heart  and  (fonduct,  would  be 

i'ustas  well  as  carrying  them  about:  neither 
;«ady  Rachel  Russell  nor  Hannah  More,  nor 
any  other  of  those  iltustrioos  women  that  did 
honor  to  Cliri:<ti  iiiity  and  their  country,  ever 
carried  about  a  Bible  as  a  spell  to  protect  them, 
or  as  a  Gatholie  relic  .  .  .  .  I  am  grieved 
to  find  in  some  hijh  professors,  and  in  those 
who  arc  rather  boldly  termed  advanced  Chris- 
tians, such  inconsistencies,  such  a  want  of  can- 
dor and  charity,  aa  makes  me  at  a  Inei  how  to 
estimate  these  professions.  This  produees  a 
painful  distrust  hdth  of  inysi'lT  anu  others;  I 
accuse  myself  of  having  less  reverence  for  high 
professors  than  formerly,  and  considering  some 
of  them  as  sclf-ri^htcoo.^  and  uncharitiible ;  while 
I  find  others,  who  have  walked  «ol\ly  under  the 
earae  fears  and  dvubta  as  myael^  mere  eoBatant 
sad  upright 

Edinburgh,  as  may  be  expected,  ficrures  at 
luge  ia  Mrs.  Grant's  correspondence.  Nor 
does  she  at  all  underrate  the  many  adran- 

tages  of  "  Scotia'.i  d  irlins;  seat,"  when  she 
)rtr.tes,  what  however  may  be  perfectly  just,  of 
one  of  its  circle 

One  hi:^h  pre§minenre,  however,  that  Edin- 
burgh hol.id  above  oilier  towm.  and  more  par- 
ticahirly  above  London,  is  the  liberal  style  of 
conversation.  All  the  persons  most  distin- 
guished ami  adrair'^d  here  epcak  with  a  degree 
of  respect  and  kindness  of  each  other — no  petty 
ammosities  nor  invidiouB  dlmlnntions,  even 
thoii'^li  difTering  much  on  political  or  nthcr  sub 
jects.  Tlicn,  there  ia  no  scandal,  no  discussion 
,  ef  people's  private  affairs  or  circumstances  to  be 
met  with  in  what  is  aoccediled  as  good  soete^. 


.  .  .  Now,  in  England,  people  ill  tni.ldle  life 
are  constantly  talking  of  tneir  superiors,  and 
talking  so  very  much  of  them,  that,  as  Johnson 
says  of  Shakti|iearc,  who  "  exhausted  worlds 
and  then  imagined  new,"  they  exhaust  their 
follies  and  vices,  and  then  imagine  new  ones. 
This  style  of  conversation  is,  of  all  the  styles  I 
have  met  with,  the  most  contemptible^ 

Speaking  of  a  young  Englishman  who  had 
been  introliieed  to  ner  family,  alie  re- 
marks :— 

He  appears  to  them  n  yoiin^r  man  very  cor- 
rect in  his  conduct,  and  ot'good  disposition  ;  but 
evidently  born  in  the  age  of  calculation  ;  a  j)ro- 
pensiiy  of  which  we  Scots,  in  revenue  for  the 
obloquy  formerly  throwif  on  «8  by  John  Bnll, 
are  very  apt  lo  accuse  his  calves.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  there  arc  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  Athens  many  who  calculate  very 
nicely;  but  they  leave  that  to  be  discovered  in 
their  conduct,  and  take  care  that  it  doeu  not  ap- 
pear in  their  conversation.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
place  where  gossiping  diseusiioos  respecting  the 
amount  ofinnvfdoal  meomes,  and  dieprieesof 
articles  of  luxury,  are  so  seldom  heart! ;  yet 
poo|rie  here  Uiink  of  these  things,  and  struggle 
t»  ntteln  them  as  mudi  as  others.  Good  teste 
keeps  many  thin?!'  out  of  sisrhL,  which  good  feel- 
in^  in  a  high-toned  mjnd  vvouhl  not  sutler  to 
exisL 

Apropos  to  all  the  evil  propensities  which  high 
rents  and  exorbitant  wealth  nave  eherished,  till, 

likr  the  cuckoo's  progeny,  they  turn  the  owners 
out  of  their  proper  abodes;  I  hear  the  com- 
plaints that  resound  from  every  sids^  witfl  the 
most  philosophic  indifference,  and  reserve  my 
sympathy  for  great  and  real  evils.  As  I  never 
thought  people  essentially  the  better  for  the  su- 
perduities  wliich  the  late  unnatural  state  of 
things  enabled  them  to  possess,  so  I  do  not  think 
them  the  worse  for  wanting  them. 

Such  is  this  Tory  lady's  opinion  of  the 
ccmsequences  of  high  rents,  and  "  the  pro 
tection  of  agrienlture.'* 

The  structure  of  Edinburgh  society,  in 
relation  to  .Mr«,  Grant  tind  others  of  the  fru- 
gal-genteul,  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the 
CbUowiog  deaeriptkm  of  the  eompositioa  of 
her  respective  parties : — 

I  have  thia  morning  the  muddiest  head  you 
can  suppose,  having  had  a  party  of  friends  with 
nyj  on  the  last  two  evenings.  To  undersUind 
the  cause  of  all  this  hospiiali^r,  you  must  know 
that,  being  a  very  methodtcel  and  eeonomleel 
family,  every  cow  of  ours,  as  wc  express  it  in 
our  rustic  Highland  dialect,  has  a  calf;  that  is 
to  say,  when  we  have  a  party,  whioh  in  Edin- 
burtjh  includes  a  cold  collation,  we  are  obliged 
to  provide  auantum  mifficii  for  our  guests,  who, 
being  of  a  description  more  given  to  good  talk- 
ing than  good  eating,  are  content  to  admire  and 
be  admired,  and  have  little  time  to  attend  lo 
vu?LC;ir  ■^mtifintions  :  of  conscqnencc.  the  more 
material  food,  alter  contributing,  hke  the  guests, 
to  embelUsh  the  entertainment,  remains  little 
i««>;m'.K«i|,  As  our  widenegnaintenee  indndee 
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the  greatest  variety  of  people  iinaffinnhlc,  t  here 
are  among  them  a  numoer  of  ffooo,  kind  people, 
that  dress  finely,  laugh  heartily,  and  Kinir  incr- 
rilyj  and  have,  in  some  inytanceH,  treneulogy 
bcmdm;  yet  on  thew  good  people  the  lions  and 
IioncEi;c8  of  literature  would  think  their  roaring 
very  ill  bestowed.  These,  however,  make  a 
greutiT  noise  in  tlx  ir  own  wayj  and  before  thoir 
•uperior  prowess  the  substantiaU  soon  vamsh  : 
they  are  tn  every  aenae  len  Ihstidioos ;  hap  pi  it 
becau='e  less  wise,  and  more  benevolent  hcrausr 
less  witty,  .^n  assemblage  of  these  contented 
beings,  who  can  amply  appreciate  the  \*alne  of 
a  custard,  a  jelly,  or  a  jest  on  its  second  appear- 
ance, are  convenient  successors  to  the  refined 
pretciidcrf;  to  originality,  u  lio  prefer  what  is  new 
to  what  is  true,  and  would  not  for  the  world  be 
eaught  enting  blaneAnonge  while  Mr.  Jeffrey 
and  Dr.  Thomas  llrown  nre  hmndishing  wit 
and  philosophy  in  each  other's  faces  with  elec- 
frie  Bpeed  and  brilliance.  Theie  good  fat  peo- 
ple, who  ling  and  eat  like  canary-birds,  come 
with  aherity  the  day  after,  and  eeteem  them- 
selves too  happy  to  be  admitted  so  soon  to  con- 
sume mere  mortal  aUtneut  in  tlie  very  apart- 
ment where  the  delkaoies  of  intellect  were  so 
lately  shared  among  eopcrior  intelligenoee. 

The  grand  fir«t-<lay  entertainment,  and 
thoi^e  who  afterwards  thriftily  eat  up  "  the 
funeral  baked  meats,"  might  be  a  subject  for 
Dickens. 

'rii(  ()il(irc  Ilodk,  apropos  to  sneh  writer.'*, 
frequeniii  formed  the  subjectof  Mrs.  Grant  h 
oorre^wndenee  with  hie  sister>in-law,  Mr.s. 
Hook  ;  and  we  are  struck  with  the  justice 
of  her  obaer?ations  on  his  position  and  char- 
acter, and  his  pitiable — rooet  pitiahle!— ca 
reer.  In  one  luace,  she  eays 

Talking  of  genius  leads  nie  naturally  to  con- 
gratulate you  oo  the  awakened  brotherly  feel- 
ings of  that  Theodore  for  whom  I  knowyour  sis- 
terly concern  is  restless  and  extreme.  You  n»ny 
believe  1  rejoice  over  the  capture  of  this  shy 
bird,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  yv>Uf«;  I  do  in 
my  heart  love  genius  in  all  iu  forms,  and  even 
in  its  exnberenee  and  eccentrielty.  Yon  will 
t«ach  him,  for  his  own  good,  to  tii  ikr  'i  doi'  dis- 
tinction between  living  to  please  tlio  world  at 
large,  and  exertinifr  his  powers  in  a  given  direc- 
tion for  his  own  henefit,  nnd  the  satii^faction  of 
his  real  friends.  Tin"  umMiltured  flowers,  nnd 
even  the  earl}  fruit  1)1  premature  intellect,  form 
an  admirable  decoration  for  a  dessert ;  but  woe 
to  him  who  would  expect  to  least  on  them  daily 
and  only.  Of  a  person  drjicndin;^  mrrely  on 
talents  and  powers  of  pleasing,  what  more  bril- 
liant example  can  he  given  than  Sheridan? and 
who  wouh!  choo--e  to  live  hii^  Iil<>,  and  die  hif; 
death  ?  1  talk  of  his  death  as  if  it  had  already 
taken  place,  for  what  is  there  worth  living  for 
that  he  has  not  aUeady  outlived  1  and  who,  that 
ever  knew  the  value  ora  trannnil  mind  and  snot- 
IfsH  nanje.  would  be  that  justly  admired,  ann  a.« 
juKtly  despised  individual  t  And  if  the  chieftain 
of  the  elan  be  such,  what  must  the  tribe  be  "of 
those  that  live  by  rrambo-clink,"  as  popr  Biirn« 
called  those  hapless  sons  of  the  Muses,  who, 


without  an  object  or  an  aim,  run  at  random 
throvigh  the  world,  and  are  led  on  by  the  unfeel- 

injx  great  and  gay  to  acquire  a  ta'^te  for  expen- 
sive pleasures  and  elegant  eocu  ty,  and  then  left 
to  languish  in  forlorn  and  embittered  obscurity, 
when  their  health  and  their  spirits  and  their 
means  ebb  to|jcther.  Raise,  tlicn,  your  voice  of 
tnitli  ami  allLCfion,  and  out.--iiig  all  the  kjyrens 
iliat,  on  the  coast  of  idleness,  strive  to  attract 
Theodore  by  the  sengs  of  vamty,  pleasure,  and 
dissipation ;  teach  him  to  love  those  that  love 
him.  independent  of  all  that  flatters  or  plea^ies, 
for  himself;  and  make  auxiliariee  of  all  those 
kindred  miH>ng  whom  yon  are  now  placed,  to 
make  him  know  something  of  more  value  than 

empty  admiration  

Though  you  had  not  the  generous  and  tender 
motives  which  aetually  instigate  your  endeavore 
to  gain  nn  ascendency  over  the  volatile  thr.n^h 
accomplisiied  mind  of  Theodore  Hook,  worldly 
priulence  should  induce  you  to  woo  into  tha 
paths  of  honorable  exertion  and  permanent  re- 
ppectability  the  brother  of  your  husbaml  and 
uncle  of  vour  children  ;  and  mere  worldly  wis- 
dom would  point  out  to  you  the  other  means  by 
which  this  could  be  brought  about.  "  Sour  ad- 
vice with  srrnpiilfiiis  licad"  would  only  prodnoo 
tlie  effect  of  driving  him  for  shelter  into  the 
enenjy's  camp ;  no  cords  will  draw  him  but  that 
"  silken  band  of  love"  that  poor  Bums  talks  oiT. 

In  a  sabeequi^t  letter,  she  remarks 

Among  other  i^lad  tidinrf  you  send  me,  I  am 
hiu'lily  pN  ased  with  Theodore  Hook's  intention 
of  entering  tlie  Temple.  He  is  not  too  old  for 
it,  and  has  certainly  sense  enough  to  know,  nnd 
spirit  enough  to  feel,  how  preciirioug  and  ilisre- 
putable  it  would  be  to  spend  one's  whole  lile  in 
a  manner  which,  however  it  might  amuse  the 
batterlly  spirit  ofyouth,  made  solittle  nrovisioo 
of  any  kind  for  riper  years.  It  would  be  morti- 
lying  lo  sett  one  that  has  so  many  better  tilings 
than  wit  and  gaietv  about  him  shuffled  into  tlie 
iitob  of  people,  whose  amusive  talents  make 
t!iem  first  applauded  and  next  endored,  when 
p.'ople  »;e«.<  that  it  is  nil  they  have.  I  think  that 
liic  late  of  Monk  I..ewi»  »oay  serve  as  a  warning 
to  wits  by  profession.  Spirits  wfll  netalwaya 
flow  ;  and  Pope  baa  finely  described  the  "  many 
miserable  nights  of  ilio^e'  who  must  needs  nflect 
tinjm  when  they  have  them  not."  Half  the  in- 
irenuity  that  Theodore  wastes  to  anrase  people 
who  are  not  worth  his  pains  wouM  make  him 
eminent  in  a  profession.  1  always  think  of  him 
with  niuch  kaidiiesij,  and  rejoice  not  a  Ultla  to 
hear  of  his  being  likely  to  east  andior. 

Mrs,  Grant  often  played  the  eritie  in  her 

lctter.s,  and  could  not  well  avoid  it,  while  her 
friends  were  continually  incpiiring  her  opin- 
ion of  the  new  books  that  appeared,  us  that 
of  one  who  sotnetimes  looked  in  the  living 
face  of  Mr.  Jeffrey , — and  who  had  authority 
in  literature  herself.  One  of  her  most  jjointed 
critiques  is  this,  on  Peter's  Letters,  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  one  of  the  most  just 

You  would  know  what  T  think  of  Peter's  Let- 
ters!   I  answer  in  a  very  low  whi^|w|M)t 
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much.  The  broail  personality  is  coarse,  even 
where  it  is  Itnudatury  ;  no  one  vcrj  deser\'ing  of 
]|faiM  cam  to  be  held  up  to  the  public  eye  like 
a  picture  on  sale  by  an  auctioneer  :  it  is  not  the 
6tyle  of  our  country,  and  is  a  "bad  etylc  in  itself. 
So  much  for  ita  tendency.  Tlien,  il  you  ypoak 
of  it  as  a  compositioo,  it  has  do  kecpioo.  no 
chastity  of  taste,  and  is  in  a  higfh  degrae  lorid 
anil  verbogc.  .  .  .  Potnc  (lp{)th  oi  tfaoaght 
and  acutene^  appearti  now  and  then  like  Uic 
waights  at  the  tail  of  a  ]mner  kite,  but  not 
enough  to  balance  tbe  levity  oi  the  whole.  With 
all  this,  tlie  genius  which  the  writers  possess,  in 
no  common  degree,  is  obvious  through  the 
whole  book:  but  it  is  genius  misapplied,  and 
nmning  riot  bevond  all  tne  bowids  or  good  taste 
and  sober  thinking.  We  arc  all  amuKeil,  and 
so  we  should  be.  if  we  lived  in  a  street  where 
those  siavM  of  the  lamp  had  the  power  df  ren- 
dering the  walls  so  transparent  that  we  could 
see  every  thing  going  on  at  our  neighbor's  iire- 
aides.  fiutoi^MwatobeaopieaMd? 

Id  general,  howerer,  she  is  an  indulgent 
critic,  protecting  against  the  frequent  se- 
ferily  and  petulance  of  the  Edinburfrk  lle- 
tnew,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey's  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  female  genius,  save  in  .Miss  Edge- 
worth.  Thou'ih  Wordsworth's  Relirrjon  and 
Metaphysics  do  not  appear  to  have  pleased 
her,  she  liked  his  poetry.  We  consider  the 
jfollowing  unstudied  praise  an  offset  for 
whole  reams  of  technical  c|itical  condemna- 
tion : — 

There  is  something  so  pure  and  lofly  in  his 
conceptions;  ho  viewK  external  nature  so  en- 
tirely with  a  poet's  eye,  and  has  so  little  of  the 
taint  of  worldly  minds,  mat  I  grieve  when  I  And 
him  wandering  through  the  trarkle.s.s  wilds  of 
metaphysics,  where  I  cannot  tbllow  him,  or  in 
the  lower  and  too  obvious  paths  of  eliildiiih  in- 
anity, where  I  wish  not  to  accompany  him. 
Yet  he  is  always  morally  right;  and  hi.s  pictures 
in  ilie  Excursion  deliirlu  nie.  It  is  next  to  pro- 
fanation to  read  liiat  book  in  town,  unless  at 
midnight:  its  purity  and  simplicity,  and  occa- 
sional elevation  of  thon^lit,  make  us  all,  with 
our  note-writing  and  everUuiiiiig  door-bells  call- 
ing OS  to  talk  nothings  to  mere  nobodies,  seem 
like  punpets  on  wires,  witlioui  a  thought  beyond 
our  daily  trifles,  which  are  worse  than  his  worst ; 
tlie  radiance  of  the  W'hite  Doe  excepted.  Wiiat 
a  treasure  tbe  Excursion  would  have  been  at 
Laggan !  How  often,  even  amidst  the  senseless 
harry^havel  read  the  account  nfthis  eccentric 
elergyman,  who  removed  \m  liunily  in  panaicre 
to  the  mountain  parsonage.  People  come  in 
here  constantly  with  new  books,  tiiat  take  up 
one's  time :  dear  Laggan,  where  we  conned  over 
thoea  we  had  till  they  grew  like  old  friendel 

This  series  of  Letters  haa  a  use,  and  per- 
haps its  highest  and  most  perin;trient  use,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  shows  how  the  deep- 
est aflUction  may  be  borne  by  a  pious  and 
reasonable  mind.  On  the  death  of  a  thifdor 
foorth  daughter,  and  aeon  after  hearing  of 
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the  death  of  her  eldest  ,«;on,  Mr.  Duncan 
Grant,  whose  prospects  in  India  were  of  the 
most  cheering  kind,  and  his  conduct  and 
character  all  that  the  fundc^^i  mother  could 
have  wished,  we  find  Mrs.  (Jrant  writing  to 
her  eldest  daughter,  then  in  England,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  phtloeophy.  This 
fondly-loved  brotli(  r,  suddenly  snatched 
away,  had  been  tbe  pride  and  stay  of  bis 
sisters. 

My  Dear  Mary, — have  just  reatl  your  letter, 
and  with  every  allowance  for  human  frailty,  sis- 
terly affection,  and  llie  sinking  effect  of  many 
sorrows,  I  roust  affectionately  reprove  you  lor 
indulging,  under  any  circumt^tnnces,  the  feeling 
or  expressin!?  the  Inngxiage  of  despair.  Had 
we  been  reduc* d  l>y  the  death  of  vour  dear 
brother,  to  extreme  poverty,  and  deprived  of  the 
daily  society  of  a  beloved  relative,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  inanv  other  more  deserving  per- 
sons, we  would  not  be  entitled  to  npeak  of  •■  the 
extinction  of  every  hope  bec^uscj  even  then, 
the  gates  of  a  blesse<I  immortaUty  would  have 
been  still  more  ▼isibly  open  to  us  for  our  tran> 
sient,  though  severe  sutVerings.  But  here  we 
had  no  right  to  rest  any  hopes  on  him  so  early 
Uikcn  from  us,  but  those  of  knowing  atadistanee 
that  he  loved  and  reniembered  us.  I  never 
meant  that  we  should  gnl»8iRl  upon  the  price  of 
blood,  as  I  think  all  do  who  live  at  ease  on  what 
prolongs  the  exile  of  their  relatives  in  that  fatal 
Indian  climate.  We  have*  the  same  worldly 
views  of  fiubsisting  by  our  own  e.\ertionp  as  we 
had  before  ;  and  our  views  of  futurity,  if  we  im- 
prove and  patiently  submit  to  the  Divine  will, 
are  improved  by  this  severity,  from  that  f  itlierly 
hand  which  chantens  in  love.  You  know  my 
reliance  on  Bishop  Taylor,  who  asserts,  from 
close  observation  of  God's  providence,  and  deep 
study  of  his  word,  that  where  the  vial  of  -wrath 
is  poured  out  in  thiy  world,  williout  any  vi  ible 
cause  why  the  punished  should  be  distinguitihed 
by  superior  infficttons,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  n  treasure  of  divine  mercy  maybe  reserved 
in  the  next.  This  is  a  rich  source  of  comfort 
Then,  whnt  may  not  this  dispensation  have  pre- 
vented i  Riches  are  a  great  snare ;  and  he  who 
onee  sets  his  mind  on  making  money  is  apt  to 
forget  the  just  uses  of  wealth.  (Jn  it  prospects 
of  worldly  advantage  were  opened  to  tlie  be- 
loved object  of  our  sorrow  ;  but  it  is  imposi^ible 
to  know  wlietber  he,  or  we,  should  have  home 
this  well :  it"  otlierwise,  we  are  best  thus. 

It  is  the  language  of  humility  and  submission, 
not  that  of  rash  despair,  that  we  ought  to  speak. 
Much,  moeh  remams  diat  we  may  still  be  de- 
prived of;  you  have  relatives  to  lose,  whose 
value  would  be  trebled  in  your  estinmtion,  were 
you  deprived  of  them;  you  have  my  firmness 
mind  and  exertion  to  lose,  wliich  has  liifherto 
been  almost  miraculously  preserved  to  me,  for 
your  general  good  ;  and  you  have  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  lose,  which  fruitless  and  sinfhl 
exeesB  of  sorrow  may  deprive  you  of!  Do  not 
think  me  harsh  :  the  excuse  you  will  nil  make 
to  yourselves  for  a  sinful  indulgence  of  sorrow 
is^  that  we  have  suflered  so  very  much.  The 
very  coiUrary  hilbrenoe  should  lie  drawn  by  a 
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chastrnr  l  and  well-rc^lnted  mind.  Why  did 
we  sutYt^r  so  much?  God  haa  no  ill-will  towards 
hid  creatures  ;  no  delight  in  giving  them  pain. 
If  He  has  so  often  broken,  with  a  strong  band, 
those  ties  that  bound  us  to  the  world,  should  we 
not,  by  this  time,  be  loosed  from  it,  and  prepared 
for  all  that  the  vicissitudes  of  life  can  bringto 
tfaoae  whom  sorrow  should  have  sanctified  1  We 
arc  permitted  to  weep,  but  we  must  not  lie  down 
in  the  duet  and  rorsakc  cucli  other  j  but  rather 
consider  ourselves  as  a  remnant  of  a  once  large 
and  promising  famihr,  led  to  soothe  and  support 
each  other,  and  do  nonor,  by  our  patience  and 
submis^iuii.  lo  the  reli^rion  wc  profess.  Com- 
fort, comfort  me,  my  child !  and  may  the  God 
of  consolation  visit  yon  with  light  and  many 
blcBsings.  All  hf-rr  nrc  rather  mending,  and 
support  is  given  to  your  affectionate  mother, 

Arhb  Gbamt. 

Those  who  have  read  the  "  Superstitions  of 
tlift  Highlands,"  must  be  aware,  that  there 
was  a  little  tinge  of  something  deserving  a 
aofler  name  than  superstition,  apparent  in 
Mrs.  Orant*!  mind,  as  Uiere  it,  pM'haps,  in 
erery  imaginative  mind.  One  proof  of  it, 
and  nearly  the  only  thing  of  the  sort  in  the 
entire  correspondence,  occurs  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  abore  lettera,  in  which  she  says, 
that  she  will  not  recur  again  to  her  daugh- 
ter's death,  feeling  the  wound  too  deep  to 
«Bpflae  it  to  indiftrent  eyes. 

I  only  add  what  I  must  tell  you,  that  Anne 
for  a  few  days  before  her  death,  when  waking 
confused  from  unquiet  sleep,  excUiimed  three  or 
four  times, " Duncan  is  in  Heaven!"  Strange, 
this  gare  us  no  fear  or  alarm  at  the  time ;  now 
it  is  balm  to  my  sad  reeolleettons :  he  died  about 
ten  days  before  her.  Accept  poor  leabelhi's 
love,  and  believe  me,  with  affection,  your  attach- 
ed friend. 

We  ahall  ette  bnt  one  mora  pfoof  of  tbe 
■terifieing  atrength  of  this  mother's  mind, 
her  power  to  control  her  own  emotions,  when 
receiring  the  severest  chastisement,  and  to 
■oatain  the  leas  disciplined  minds  of  her 
yountj  daughters.  She  was  on  a  visit  with 
her  eldest  daughter,  at  Rokeby  Hall,  whence 
the  got  a  little  boy,  the  heir  of  that  place,  as 
a  pupil.  8he  had  left  one  of  her  daeghlers 
at  home,  in  a  very  delicate  and  precarious 
state  of  health,  though  immediate  danger  was 
not  apprehended :  and  the  daughter  who  ac- 
comp'uiicd,  was  also  in  indifferent  health. 
When  she  had  returned  to  Glasgow,  on  her 
way  home,  she  thus  wrote  Mrs.  Hook 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  after  wearing  out  my 
very  soul  and  spirits  with  ronimunic  itiii;^  sml 
tiding!^  to  others,  I  come  to  claim  your  svmpa- 
thy  »n«I  gratulaUon  at  onee ;  for  you  witi  both 
feel  my  di-itre*-^,  and  da!y  estimate  mv  ''on- 
solations.  Catherine,  my  admired  and  truly 
Hdnairable  Catherine,  is  at  rest!  My  old 
attached  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  who, 


with  his  whole  family,  were  particularly  fond  of 
Catherine,  had  lodgmgs  near  her,  and  some  of 
them  saw  her  daily.  I  found  a  letter  addressed, 
by  my  desire,  to^elfoot,  in  which  they  told  roe 
that  She  had  not  at  any  rate  been  worse  than 
when  I  saw  her,  and  that  they  hoped  she  would 
be  better  by  the  time  1  retured.  Some  days 
after,  I  got  a  letter  at  Rokeby  from  Mr.  HalL  I 
opnu'd  it  niid  found  the  first  lines  n  preparation 
lor  Boine  wounding  intelligence.  I  feared  it 
might  affect  me  so  powerfully  as  to  force  ms  to 
distress  a  house  full  of  strangers,  and  partieukuiy 
alarm  Mary,  whose  mind  had  snared  so  mo^ 
rrom  former  distress,  that  she  was  ill  prepared 
fur  a  new  shock.  I  put  the  letter,  unread,  in 
my  pocket,  and  feigned  indisposition  to  Mary,  to 
account  for  the  tremors  I  felt,  which  shook  me 
every  now  and  then  almost  to  fainting.  I  sent 
Mary  to  bed  before  me,  and  when  she  was 
asleep,  opened  the  fatal  letter.  I  will  not  de- 
scribe my  anguish  on  finding  the  dear  ereatnra 
had  got  beyond  my  rares  and  tendernesa,  atlhe 
very  time  I  waa  l^guishing  to  clasp  her  to  my 
breast  Nothing  eoold  be  mora  sadden  or  more 
quiet  than  her  departure. 

My  dear  friend,  1  can  write  no  more.  When 
1  arrive  at  Stirling,  and  settle  quietly,  I  will  tail 
vou  at  large  of  my  Catherine^  that  yon  magr 
know  how  valuable  she  was.  And  yet  hoar 
much  fitter  her  fervid  spirit  was  for  the  bliss  of 
angels  than  for  the  struggles  of  suffering  hu- 
manity. Adieu !  my  grieTwiH  In  time  be  tran- 
quil as  ehe  who  caused  it  Shall  I  com- 

!)lain,  whose  mind  had  suffered  bo  much  from 
brmer  distress,  wfiile  conscious  that  angels  hov- 
er round  me,  and  while  those  that  still  on  earth 
love  me  so  tenderly  are  themselves  so  worthy  of  • 
love  ?  The  fire  of  heaven  has  indeed  srathed 
my  branches ;  but  while  the  stem  is  bound  by 
SQch  tendrils  as  these,  life  will  still  remain  in  iL 
How  tenili^r,  how  interesting  were  those  riirht 
days  we  passed  together !  The  dear  snuis  tivo 
In  a  vdantary  secTusioii,  that  thef  may  cherish 
the  precious  memory  of  my  bdoved  children, 
and  indulge  those  aspirations  after  a  happier 
state.  Ff)  natural  to  the  wounded  heart,  .  .  I 
am  apt  to  say,  in  some  moments  of  "anguish 
unmlngled  and  agony  pore,"  "O  Catherine, 
Catherine,  thou  hast  nplit  my  heart;"  and  I 
think  I  hear  her  melodious  voice  reply,  "  Then 
live  the  purer  with  the  other  half."  Sure  I  must 
have  told  you  of  Catherine's  voice ;  the  day 
that  we  parted  slie  sang  the  Judgment  Hymn 
to  me  like  a  seraph.  "Angels  hear  that  angel 
sing."  There  is  no  speaking  of  thai  admirable 
creatore  without  soanoff  into  nqrture^  or  sioldoc 
in  anguish.  "Turi^  bopcles*  thooghti^  torn 
firom  her !" 

We  have  been  bejTuiled  by  Mrs.  Grant's 
Letters  into  exceeding  our  allotted  space, 
and  most  abraptly  leave  oflT  with  a  pssssge  m 
a  letter  to  her  son  in  India,  which  wc  ear- 
nestly commend  to  the  attention  of  the  many 
Britbh  mothers  who  have  sons  in  that  country. 

I  must  now  tell  you  of  an  adJitinnal  and  very 
strong  motive  that  I  have  for  keeping  your  sis- 
ters wdependent  of  yon.  i  regard  with  very 
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great  compassion  most  men  who  are  destined  to 
•Mfui  their  live*  ia  India.  Far  from  home  and 
«U  ita  aweet  and  aoeM  eomforta,  and  burdened 

perhaps  with  relations  who  keep  tliom  hack  in 
the  patha  of  independencei  they  seek  a  resource 
ia  mrmiiur  tmnporarjr  connexions  with  the 
natives.  ThcBC,  1  am  tohl,  arc  often  innocent 
and  even  amiable  creatures,  who  ure  not  aware 
of  doing  any  thing  reprchenaible  in  thus  attach- 
ing themaelvee.  In  the  0)eantime|.  the  poor  wo- 
man who  Imu  devoted  hendf  to  him  aecnree  hie 
affection  by  being  the  mother  of  his  children  : 
time  runs  pa ;  the  unfortunate  mother,  whom  he 
nrnat  tear  ftom  his  heart  and  throw  baek  to  mia* 
ery  and  ohlivion,  is  daily  forming  new  ties  to 
him.  The  children,  born  heirs  to  shame  and 
■orrow,  are  for  a  time  fondly  cherished,  till  the 
with  of  their  iather'e  heart  le  AiUUied,  and  he  is 
enabled  to  return  to  hb  native  eoonhy,  and 
make  the  appearance  in  it  to  which  his  ambition 
iuM  been  long  directed.  Then  be^in  his  secret 
bat  deep  vexationa;  and  the  more  honorable  hta 
mind,  and  the  more  alTectionate  his  henrt.  the 
deeper  are  those  sorrows  which  he  dare  not 
own,  and  cannot  conquer.  This  poor  rejected 
oneu  perhaps  faithfully  and  fondly  attaehedt  miaet 
be  mrown  off;  the  whole  habits  of  his  life  matt 
be  broken  ;  he  must  pay  the  debt  lie  owes  to  his 

Eogenitors,  and  seek  to  renew  the  social  com- 
ra  oT the  domestfe  eirele  by  solieilinf  irith  lit- 
tle previous  ncquaintanrn  and  no  great  attacli- 
ment,  some  lady  tjlad  tu  give  youth  and  beauty 
for  wealth  and  consrqnence.  Tiie  forsakenchil- 
dren,  once  the  objects  of  his  paternal  fondness, 
most  be  banished,  and  have  the  rins  of  their  fh- 
diers  sorely  visited  iipon  tliem. 

I  will  spare  myselfand  you  the  pain  of  finish- 
ing tiiis  pictore,  which  you  must  Know  to  ben 
UkeMm,  not  ofan  individual  only,but  of  a  whole 
tribe  of  expatriated  Scotchmen,  who  return 
home  exactly  in  this  manner.  This,  my  dear  son, 
it  what  I  dread  in  yoar  case,  and  would  fain 
avoid,  that  is,  prevent  ft  if  I  eoald.  All  that  re 
mains  fijr  mc  is;,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  burden 
you  with  encumbrances  that  may  cherk  the  free- 
oom  of  your  will ;  and  in  the  next,  to  assure  you, 
that  if  aiy  person,  whom  it  would  be  decent  or 
proper  tor  you  to  connect  yourself  with  by  hon- 
oranle  tiee,  ehould  g^a  your  alTections,  your 
mother  and  your  sisters  will  be  ready  to 
adopt  her  to  theirs.  Difference  of  nation,  or  even 
of  ri'Iiirion,  would  not  alienate  us  from  any  wife 
that  you  would  choose.  Doubtless,  we  should 
moeh  prefer  that  you  were  married  to  one  that 
wn  knew  and  eptcomcd  ;  but  we  .-jhould  far  rather 
make  room  in  our  liearts  for  a  stranger,  who 
waa  modest  and  well  principled,  than  eeo  fwi  in 
tlM  predicament  I  have  described. 

We  fear  that  Mrs.  Grant's  liberality  as  to 
religion  might  only  extend  to  the  Episcopal- 
ian form,  and  of  noiion,  to  the  English,  and, 
perhaps,  the  Irish.  She  showed  that  suong 
prejudice  against  the  French  which  was  the 
ibermg  of  her  Anti-Gollican  age. 

But  Mrs.  Grant  was,  on  principle,  a  friend 
to  early  marriages ;  and,  iu  contradistinction 
to  Mrs:  TroUope  and  others,  tboaght  the 


young  married  people  of  America  justified  in 
living  in  boarding-houses  for  a  time,  if  they 
could  not  afford,  all  at  once,  "  the  pomp, 
pride,  and  eircamstanee  of  glorious  mrase- 

keeping."  "  How  milfeh  is  alTection,"  she  say?, 
"  curbed  in  this  country,  and  how  much  hap- 
piness delayed,  by  the  ambition  for  style  !" 


TO  A  MOTHSB.  ON  THB  aSCOVBaY  OF  HKR  CHILD 
Ann  A  DANaBBODS  iLucm. 

AH  mmnamm  mii, 
WW  m  uam  roK-t-i^v*mArm,  moa»T  Msnsr,  si^ 

From  the  Cotirt  JournftL 

Ladt,  tho'  silent  long  the  bard  has  Iain— 

Tho'  long  unstruck  Iia^  iiuDg  tho  voiceless  striag— ■ 

No  disrespect  withheld  the  Iributs  strain, 

No  goiltj  negligeoce  Jbitede  to  liiiff. 

Mute  is  the  nigtit^hird,  whiht  the  dririnc  blast. 
With  raging  sway  tenrpestuous  sweeps  uoag; 
Yet,  when  the  fearful  storm  is  overput. 
She  hsils  liie  ealta  with  joj's  reviving  song. 

And  oft  ia  fiiney's  mirror  I  lisve  seem 

The  Buflering  ctipnih,  worn,  and  wao,  and  weak; 
Mark'd  the  mild  patience  of  her  placid  mtea. 
And  seen  the  persat's  sUeat  anguish  speak. 

For  I  had  itaowa  bar  gentle,  good,  and  mild  ; 
Known  each  voung  virtue  of  tier  blameless  bresat; 
And  seen  eacb  opening  feeling  in  the  child, 
Herssfter  doom'd  to  mske  the  womsa  Mast ; 

And  rightly  I  read  ;  fbr,  firm  It  meek, 
She  bore  the  burning  pangs  of  keen  ditesse; 
Whilst  glowing  anguish  ftish*d  the  ciimsoaeheek. 
The  laagoid  smile  laspolw  the  ariad  at  ease. 

So  may  slie  every  coining  sorrow  bear, — 
If  heaven  shall  chasten  whom  it  loves  the  best, — 
So  smHe  at  sorrow  and  the  weight  of  care. 
In  sorrow  patient,  and  in  patience  bleat. 
But,  happier  hours  be  hera ;  be  hers  to  know 
Tho  tranquil  jovg  of  each  tfotm'^tic  tie  ; 
Uiivez'd  by  sickness,  undisturb'd  bj  woe, 
Whilst  lift's  calm  stream  vnmfled  slnmbeia  hj. 

Be  hers  her  hoshand,  cbfldren,  flriends  to  Mess; 

To  soothe  wi'.h  smiles  affliction's  cloiulff?  hrow  ; 
The  lieiirt  that  fee!»,  the  hand  that  aids  distress, 
Be  Kate  hereaAer  all  her  mother  now. 
BuUM  QMegt^  Monk  S8, 1794. 


The  McKTiiia  or  thb  Itai.ia!*  SAr*5s  is  fixed 
to  take  place  on  the  liitli  of  September ;  and  Gen- 
eral Cesar  Cantu,  the  historian,  has  been  commis- 
sioned bj  the  municipality  of  Milsa,  to  edit  a 
Guide-book  to  that  city  and  its  environs  ;  on  which 
the  most  distinguished  writers,  in  their  different 
spetialitics  are  ertgnged  ;  amongst  tliem  Lilla,  tho 
author  ofihe  '  Illustrious  Familieaofltaly,'  Catena, 
the  Orientalist,  Labus,  the  anUipiafy,  Crivelli,  the 
geoiogisi,  and  Carlini,  the  aatronemer;  and  which 
work  is  to  be  pfeseaied  bj  the  town  to  the  saem- 
bers  of  Coognasw^^dlA. 
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BECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  EGYPT. 

Fw  Of  Atkmmwm, 

A  LETTER  has  hern  rerelvctl  by  Baron  Alex- 
ander V,  Humboldt  from  Ur.  Lepsius,  detailing,  at 
conBiderable  length,  his  more  recent  diBcoverics 
ill  FiLrypt.  Thcfjp  pjirtly  rclatt;  to  subjects  of  in- 
tercsil  only  to  the  Greek  iuitiiiuarian  scholar.  We 
shall  therefore  traofilatt-  only  such  portions  of 
his  letter  as  wc  conceive  will  ioterest  our  read- 
era,  merely  stating,  that  Dr.  Lep«iiM  ha*  eoUect- 
cd  from  thr«-«3  to  four  hundred  Greek  inscriptions 
of  more  or  less  importance,  in  Egypt  and 
Nnbia. 

Kormkn.  \or.  9.nfh.  IS  11. 

On  the  2ist  of  August  1  left  Kayoum  with  the 
whole  expedition,  and  started  OD  the  23d  from 
Berii  Suef  in  a  fine  pparioii:^  vrssfil.  T  was 
obligcU  to  give  up  our  plaii  uf  a  land  journey, 
as  too  troublesome,  and  attended  with  com- 
paratively little  advantage;  and  yet  on  the 
very  first  day  ©ronr  Nile  voyage,  we  discovered 
a  sma!!  rork  tempio  oftlie  ninetecih  dynasfy  on 
the  right  bank  near  iSurania.  which  seems  not 
known  to  ChampoUion  and  Wilkinson  ;  it  is  the 
most  northern  temple  of  the  oM  Pliaranhs  which 
Egypt  iuis  to  bIioiv.  It  u  ris  iledicatod  by  Me- 
nophtah  II.  (to  use  the  old  icmiinolojry)  to 
Hathor;  Menephtah  III.  has  added  his  devices 
in  the  interior,  and  thoee  of  Ramses  IV^  the 
head  of  tfie  tvventiethdynaaty,  are  to  beumnd 
outside  the  rock. 

I  am  Burprised  that  ChampoUion  does  not 
perm  to  have  recognized  the  moruirnentfl  of  the 
old  kingdom.  He  only  remarked,  in  his  whole 
journey  through  central  Egypt  to  Dendera,  tlic 
rock  lepulcbres  of  Bcnihaiisanf  which  he  con- 
fennds  with  the  "  Soeos  Artemidos,"  and  these 
Fcemed  to  him  to  be  works  of  Iho  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  dynas^,  and  therefore  of  the  new 
kingdom.  He  also  namea  Saniet  el  Meiten  and 
Siut,  but  makes  frnreely  nny  remark  on  them. 
Others  alfio  have  cither  said  nothing,  or  fallen 
info  error  respecting  these  monuments  of  central 
Egypt,  so  that  every  thing  which  I  found  here 
appeared  new  to  me.  Judge  then  of  my  sur- 
prise, when  we  discovered,  at  Ranii-I,  a  row  of 
sixteen  rock  tombs,  which  gave  ua  tlic  names  of 
their  occupants,  and  belonged  to  the  tirae«  of 
the  sixth  dynasty,  and,  therefore,  reached  almost 
to  the  time  of  the  groat  pyramids.  Five  of  Uiem 
contained  the  devices  of  the  long-lived  (Makro- 
biot)  Apappus  Pepi,  who  was  lOi  years  old,  and 
reiji^ned  100  years.  One  dated  from  old  Cheops, 
and  another  from  the  times  of  Ramse.s.  In 
Beoihassan  I  had  the  whole  of  a  rock  tomb 
drawn :  it  will  present  a  specimen  of  the  mag- 
nificent architecture  and  art  oftlie  best  times  of 
the  old  monarchy  uiuler  llic  mighty  twelfth  dy- 
nasty. I  think  it  will  make  some  stir  among 
tlie  learned  in  Egyptian  lore<  when  they  see,  in 
connection  from  the  work  of  Oeh.  Rath  Bunsen, 
wliy  I  have  ventured  to  transfer  eeveral  well 
known  monumouta  fiom  the  new  to  the  old 
monarchy.  That  tiiia  waa  a  gtorioua  period  for 
Egypt,  ip  ]i-nvi-1  hy  these  mai^nifieent  sepnl- 
chrai  halls  alone.  It  is  intere«iling,  too,  in  these 
rich  reprcscntationa  on  the  walls,  showing  as 
they  do  the  degrees  of  the  peaceful  arti^  and  the 
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exquisite  luxury  of  the  great  of  those  times,  to 
read  the  presages  of  the  raishape  connected  with 
the  fcUfhlen  fau  of  tliat  last  dynasty  of  the  old 
aionarcliy  wiiicli  brought  them  for  several  cen- 
turies under  the  power  of  their  northern  foea.  In 
the  gladiatorial  games,  which  frequently  occupy 
whole  walls,  anaform  a  characteristic  feature  of 
those  ai^es,  pointing  us  to  a  far  extended  cui^ 
torn,  which,  in  later  times  almost  disappeared, 
wc  oflcn  find  among  the  red  and  dani-brown 
faces  of  Egyptian  or  other  races  of  the  ^outh, 
men  nf  light  complexion,  generally  with  red  hair 
and  hearils  and  blue  cyee,  aonetimes  singly, 
and  sometimes  in  small  groups.   These  people 
appear  oflcn  in  the  dress  of  servants,  and  are 
plainly  of  northern,  at  any  rate  of  Semitie  origin. 
Wc  find,  on  the  monumeula  of  those  times,  vic- 
tories of  the  kings  over  Ethiopians  and  negroee; 
there  would,  therefore,  he  notlilng  [surprising  in 
hluck  slaves  or  gervani.s.    We  lind  nothmff| 
however,  of  wan  against  their  northern  neigh- 
bors, but  it  appears,  that  the  immigrations  from 
the  north-cast  had  already  commenced,  and  that 
many  wanderers  sought,  in  luxurious  Kg)  pt.  a 
maintenance  either  as  servants  or  in  some  otlier 
way.  In  these  remarks,  1  am  thinking  especially 
of  that  very  remarkable  nrenc  on  the  ^rave  of 
Nchera-Be-Nurahctep,  Avhich  brings  before  our 
cyce,  in  euch  lively  colors,  the  entrance  of  Jacob 
with  his  family,  and  would  tempt  us  to  identify 
it  with  that  event,  if  chronology  would  allow  us 
(for  Jaeob  eamc  un he  HykK(  '    ind  il'we 
were  not  compelled  to  believe  that  such  family 
immigrations  were,  by  no  means,  of  rare  oecur- 
renre.    These  were,  however,  the  forerunners 
of  tlie  Ilyksos,  and  doubtless,  in  many  ways, 
paved  the  way  for  them.   *   *  ChampoUion 
considered  these  people  to  be  Greeks,  when  he 
was  at  Benihassan ;  ne  did  not,  however,  then 
know  how  ancient  were  the  monuments  before 
him.   Wilkinson  thought  them  prisoners,  but 
this  view  is  contradicted  by  their  appearing  with 
their  wives  and  familie.?,  baggage  and  nsseK  ;  I 
consider  them  to  be  an  immigrating  IIykao.s 
1    1  1    1 '  □  '  ng  for  admittance  into  the  favored 
land,  and  whose  arrival  probably  opened  the 
gates  of  Egypt  to  their  kindred,  the  Semitic 
conquerori!.   The  town  to  w  hich  this  stately  ne- 
cropolis of  Benihassan  belonged,  must  nave 
been  very  important,  and,  doubtless,  was  situated 
opposite  on  ilie  left  bank  of  tlie  "Vile,  as  were 
nearly  all  tho  more  important  cities  of  Egypc 
It  will  not  scorn  etrange,  that  Greek  aiul  Roman 
geography  knew  no  more  of  this  city,  than  of 
many  other  towns  of  the  old  monarcliy,  when 
wc  remember  that  the  power  of  tlie  Hyksos,  of 
500  years'  duration,  intervened.    One  seems  to 
read,  in  the  unfinished  state  of  many  of  the 
tonib«?,  the  lark  of  in^erijjfiorir;  in  still  more,  and 
the  non  enmpietion  of  the  way  up  the  .sleep  bank 
of  the  river  to  them,  tlie  Kudden  nature  of  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy  and  of  tliis  once  flourishing 
city.  Nor  is  Benihassan  the  only  town  where  we 
meet  with  works  of  the  twelllh  dynasty.    A  lit- 
tle south  of  the  vast  plain  on  which  the  emperor 
Hadrian  ereeted,  in  memory  of  his  drowned 
favorite,  the  rify  of  Antinoe,  with  its  gorgeous 
and  still  partly  remaining  streets  wuh  their 
hundreds  of  columns,  there  descends,  towards 
the  eaat,  &  narrow  deli,  in  which  we  found  a 
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whole  row  of  nobly  executed  tombs  of  the  iwelllh 
djmaaty^  of  iducH,  however,  the  great  part  &re 
uohappily  defaced.    On  the  tomb  of  Ki-se- 
Tutbetep,  is  represented  the  transport  of  the 
great  colofl8U§,  already  published  by  Roaellini, 
tilough  wittiout  the  accompanyiog  uiscriptioiM, 
from  wtdeh  we  learn,  that  tne  eotoeros  waa  made 
of  limestonr-  (the  hiero-jjlyi'liical  exprePHion  for 
which  1  first  became  acauamied  with  here),  and 
tfwt  il  1VM  about  two  veet  high.   In  the  same 
ralley,  on  the  southern  wall  of  rock,  is  another 
row  of  tomba,  with  but  few  inBcriptionB,  but 
whicli,  to  judge  by  the  style  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  title*  of  the  dead,  beloage  to  the  Bixth 
dynasty.  •  ♦  Id  Siut  we  recognized,  from 
Mine  distance^  the  magnificent  style  of  the  rock 
sepulchres  of  tlie  tw«UUi  dynasty.   But  here, 
also,  ruin  has  been  at  work  in  modem  times,  it 
having  been  found  more  convenient  to  break  off 
the  walla  and  columns  of  these  grottoes  than  to 
cut  building  stones  out  of  the  nwissivc  rork.  I 
learned  from  Selim  Puaha,  the  governor  of  Up- 
per Egypt,  who  reeeired  ue  in  a  meet  Mendfy 
way  at  Siut,  that,  a  few  months  before,  quarries 
of  alabaster  had  been  discovered  a  short  dis- 
tance off  in  the  direction  of  the  eastern  moiiD- 
tsuns,  the  excavation  of  which  had  b«tn  com- 
mitted to  him  by  Moliammed  All;  and  1  heard 
from  his  dragoman,  that  tliere  was  an  inscrip- 
tion to  be  found  on  them.   I  accordingly  set  uif. 
on  a  hot  ride  to  the  niace  appointed,  the  next 
morning,  and  found  there  a  little  colony,  in  all 
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thirty-one  people,  in  the  solitary,  desert,  burning 
cavtt.  Benina  the  tent  of  the  overseer,  I  discov- 
ered the  remains  of  an  inscription,  recently  much 
longer,  but  etill  containing  the  name  and  title 
of  the  wile,  ho  much  honored  by  the  Egyptians, 
of  the  first  Amosisitiie  founder  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  which  drove  ont  the  Nyksos,  engraved 
in  clear,  sharply  cut,  hierogh  phif-s.    Tia  se  are 
the  first  alabaster  quarries  whose  age  can  be 
proved  by  an  inscription :  upwards  of  300  blocks, 
the  largest  eight  feet  long,  two  thick,  have  been 
cut  out  during  the  last  four  months.  The  Pasha 
informed  me,  by  Iuh  dragoman,  that  1  might 
have,  on  my  return,  a  slab  of  the  best  quaiitj^t 
of  whatever  size  I  choee  to  fix  on,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  joy  at  our  vi^:!!     The  quarric.^^  as 
yel  found  lie  all  between  Ikrpch  and  Gaudta; 
one  would,  therefore,  feel  inclined  to  think  El 
Boera  thaold  Alabastron,  if  one  could  rccdncile 
with  it  the  passage  in  Ptolemy  ;  at  any  rate 
Alabastron  mn  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ruins  iu  tlie  valiey  of  El  Amazna,  with  which 
the  description  in  Ptolemy  as  little  agrees.  *  * 
We  remamed  in  Thebes  twelve  days — twelve 
astounding  days — which  scarcely  nulficcd  for  a 
glimpse  of  all  the  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs, 
whose  gignntir  and  royal  maenifirrnrc  fills  the 
vast  plain.'  la  tiie  gem  of  all  the  Egyptian  pub- 
lic buildings — the  palace  of  Ramses  Scsoatris, 
wiiich  this  mightiest  of  the  Piuuaohs  raised, 
worthily  of  the  god  and  himself,  to  the  honor  or 
tlirir  hit^'hret  divinity,  Ammon  Ra,  the  king  of 
gods,  the  protector  and  patron  of  the  royal  city 
of  Aromon,  on  a  Renlly  sloping  terrace,  cak  u 
lated  to  command  the  wide  plain,  and  lookinL' 
over  the  majestic  river,  to  the  distant  Arabian 
mountain  cliain,  we  celebrated  the  birthday  of 


ing  of  Hags,  with  choral  songs  and  hearty  toasts, 
drunk  in  a  glass  of  genuine  KhiDe  wine.  I  ncea 
hardly  add,  that  on  such  an  occasion  wc  did  not 
omit  to  think  of  you.    As  night  closed  in,  wc  lit 
two  cauldrons  ot"  pitch,  at  the  tuti  uicc  of  the 
temple,  on  both  sides  of  wliidi  our  banners  were 
ptantea ;  we  aleo  kindled  a  hirge  bonfire  at  the 
Pronaoa,  which  shed  a  glorious  liglit  on  the 
magnificent  proportions  ofthe  columu-eupportcd 
hal^  which  for  the  firi^t  time  ibr  centuries  we 
were  restoring  to  its  primitive  purpose  of  a  fes- 
tive hall,  a  ''hall  ol'  paiie^yrics,'"  and  cast  a 
magic  gleam  on  tlie  two  mighty,  calm,  colossal 
Memnons.  *  *   The  temj^e  of  £dfu  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved,  was  dedicated  to  Horns  at 
and  Hathor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  who  was 
one  time  enlillud  here  Uic  queen  of  meu  and 
women.    Hurus  as  a  child  is  here  represented 
like  all  Egyptian  children — at  any  rate  all  in- 
fants— naked  and  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth. 
I  had  Foiue  time  since  nmde  out  of  the  inscrip- 
tion the  name  of  Uarpokratcsi  but  here  i  have 
fbund  it  represented  and  written  en  Unite*  lettra 
as  Ilar-pe-chreti,  i.  e.  Horus  t!ic  child.  Tlic 
Romans  misunderstood  tlie  EgypUan  gt  titurc  of 
the  finger,  and  made  out  of  the  infant  that  can- 
not speak,  the  god  of  t?ilencc  that  will  not  speak. 
The  most  interesting  inscription,  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  noticed  or  mentionsd  by  any  one,  is 
that  on  the  eastern  outside  wall, built  b^  Ptolsmy 
Alexanderl.,inwhiehalargehistoriciilm6criptioa 
mentions  ficvcral  dales  of  kings  Darius,  Amyr- 
ta;u8,  and  A'ectantburi,  and  appears  to  relate  to 


the  btiilding  of  the  city  and  t«mple.   The  day 
was  so  overpowcringly  liot,  tliat  I  was  obliged 
to  defer  a  closer  invctrti^Mtion  and  the  copying 
of  the  inscription  till  our  return,  till  which  time 
we  have  delayed  all  the  more  laborious  work; 
but  even  tiien  the  selection  from  the  inezhaost- 
ibls  niatcri;i!.«,  all  more  or  less  adapted  to  our 
purpose,  and  Llus  too  with  reierence  tu  what  is 
ulreadv  published,  will  be  far  from  easy. 
-  In  Aesunn  ws  were  oblit'cd  to  cliangs  our 
veefsel,  on  account  of  the  cataracts,  and  iiad  for 
the  first  time  lor  six  loonths  one  ofthe  pleasures 
of  home,  in  the  shape  of  abundant  raio,  and  a 
tremeodoue  storm,  which  gathered  on  Ae  other 
side  of  the  cataract,  nilh-d  viulenlly  over  the 
granite  belt,  and  llivn  liurried  on  amid  terrific 
explosions  down  the  valley,  to  Cairo  (as  we 
afterwards  heard,)  which  it  flooilcd  in  a  manner 
almost  unheard  of,  within  thcTnemory  of  tlie  in- 
habitants.   So  we  can  say  with  Strabo  and 
ChampoiUon:  '*ln  our  time  it  rained  in  Upper 
Egypt"  Rain  is  indeed  so  rare  here  that  our 
watcnmen  h  i  1  ne  ver  teen  such  a  sight,  and  our 
Turkii^h  Carass,  who  knows  the  country  well  in 
all  respects,  when  we  had  long  since  carried  our 
liaggaj^'e  into  the  tents  and  caused  iJiem  to  be 
more  firndy  fastened,  did  not  oU'er  to  move  hia 
own  property,  but  continued  repeating  abadtn 
maie,  ^  never  rain,"  words  which  he  was  obliged 
to  near  often  anerwardsi,  ae  a  aevera  illness 
compelled  him  to  remain  some  time  pfttiently  at 
Phiiu;. 

Philoe  is  as  charmingly  situated  aa  It  is  in* 

tfTCHiing  through  its  nionnmrtits.  Our  residence 
of  eight  days  on  tlu.s  huly  inland  is  one  of  tiie 
most  cherished  recollections  of  our  journey. 


our  baloved  king,  with  firing  of  guns  and  wav-  \  We  uied  to  aswymbto  after  our  dewolttny  dajpg 
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labor,  before  we  eat  down  to  dinner,  on  the  lorty 
terrace  of  the  temple  which  hangs  etccp  over 
the  river,  on  the  tasiem  coast  of  tne  island,  and 
watch  the  ahadows  ot'  the  abarply  cut,  weU  pre- 
served dark  block*  of  omdstoiie,  of  wfaidi  the 
temple  ib  built,  growing  over  the  river,  and 
blending  with  the  black  volcanic  masses  of  rock, 
filed  wildJy  one  upon  the  other,  between  which 
the  yellow  sand  seemed  pcurui^'^  like  Ktreams  of 
fire  mto  the  valley.  Tins  island  appears  to 
have  acquired  its  sacred  character  late,  under 
the  Ptolemies.  Herodotua|  who  himself  ascend- 
ed the  ciilaraciB  under  the  Persians,  does  not 
mention  Philu;;  indeed  it  was  then  held  f)y  the 
-  Ktiiiojpians,  who  even  pos^eseed  half  ul  Kle- 
phantine«  The  oldest  buildings  on  the  island 
are  ul"  u  date  100  years  aiXcr  ilerodotus'  visit, 
erected  by  the  last  king  of  Egyptian  descent, 
Nectancbui,  on  the  soutuern  point  of  tiie  island. 
There  is  no  trace  of  oMer  remaiiM  in  any  state 
of  ruin.  Much  older  inscriptioAB  are  to  be  fbund 
on  the  large  n*  ilIiI*  ring  isiaiid  ofliigeh,  wliope 
hierogiypuical  name  was  Senem,  and  which 
was  aaomed  during  the  old  monarchy  with 
Sgyptian  monuments ;  for  we  found  tlierc  a 
gnuiite  statue  of  Kiug  bcbuuicit  111.,  ot°  tiie 
tweUlh  dynast) .  i  lie  Uttlc  rocky  island  of  Ko* 
nosso,  called  iii  hieroglyphics  the  isle  of  Kenes, 
contains  some  very  old  inscriptions,  and  has  in- 
troduced to  me  a  iircvioubly  unknown  monarch 
oi'  the  age  of  the  Uyksosj  but  this  island  is 
elearly  not  Abaton,  as  Leironne  has  imagined. 
The  lueroglyphical  name  of  i'liiloe  has  hitherto 
been  erroneously  reud  Manlak.  I  hove  found 
the  V  ord  written  tiak ;  from  liiis,  combined  with 
the  article  arose  Philak,  and  hence  the  Greek 
Philoe }  but  why  in  the  plural  f  There  appears 
originally  to  have  been  a  group  ol'  isiunus; 
Fluiy  uiKntions  lour,  if  tlie  text  be  accurate. 
The  mark  which  OhampoUion  read  <*man,"  1 
have  found  interchangtd  with  the  i,  so  that  ilie 
inscription  is  now  clearly  ilok^and  Jueb,  winch 
last  i  lake  to  be  Abaton.  In  the  oourt-yard  ol 
the  great  temple  of  Ism  we  made  a  valuable  dis- 
covery, namely^  two  decrees  (.')  of  U*e  Egyptian 
pricEts,  cuutaiiuog  a  tolerable  number  ol  words 
w  two  languages,  i.  e.  hierogtypbic  and  com- 
mon, one  or  which  contains  the  same  text  as  the 
decree  of  the  Kosetta  t^tone.  At  leoFt,  I  have 
compared  the  seven  last  lines,  which  not  only 
correspond  with  the  inscription  of  Roselta  in 
their  contents,  b  it  also  m  the  respective  length 
of  the  luies.  i  iic  lOBcripiiuii  must  first  be 
drawn  out  before  1  can  pronounce  ikriher  un  it; 
at  any  rate  it  will  be  no  unimportant  acquisiiion 
to  Egyptian  ])luloiogy,  if  only  a  part  of  the 
broken  decree  of  Koeettu  can  be  completed  by  it. 
The  whole  of  the  tirst  portion  of  the  inscription 
of  Roeeita,  whieh  precedes  the  decree,  is  want> 
wj;  here.  Int-teml  of  tliis  there  ip  hi  rheside  a 
second  decree,  n;latiug  to  the  Kuuie  i'lolemy 
Epiphanes :  in  the  introduction  is  mentioned  tlie 
fortress  of  Alexander,  i.  &  the  oily  ol' Alexander, 
being  the  first  mention  of  Ibon  any  monunents 
with  winch  wc  ar-  u-^  yi  t  acquaint  1 1  lioth  de- 
crees close,  as  does  Uie  inscription  of  Kosetta, 
with  the  direction  to  set  up  the  inscription  in 
the  hieroglyphic  and  common  languages,  and 
in  Greek.  Here  the  Greek  is  wantuig,  unless  it 
WW  writlen  in  led  and  wMhed  away  when 


Ptolemy  Lathyrus  cut  his  hieroglyphicfil  in- 
scriptions over  tlie  earlier  ones,  riie  hiero- 
^jrphical  genealogy  of  the  Ptolemies  here  be- 
gins again  with  Philudclphus,  while  in  the  Greek 
text  ol  tJie  RoftCtLa  iaacnption  it  begins  with 
Sotcr.  Another  remarkable  fact  !«,  that  here 
Epiphanes  is  called  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Fluh 
lopator  and  Cleopatra,  whQe  aooordfng  lo  huh 
torical  accounts  Arsino*  was  Die  only  wife  of 
Philopator,  and  is  so  called  in  the  inscription  of 
Rosetta  and  on  other  monumenln.  8be  is  cer- 
tainly called  Cleopatra  in  a  passage  of  Pliny; 
but  this  would  have  passed  lor  au  errur  of  itic 
histortaa  or  copyist^  were  not  the  same  change 
of  name  confirmed  by  a  hieroglyphical  and  offi- 
cial dociiment  There  is,  therefore,  no  more 
ground  to  place  the  Bending  of  MarcUB  Attilius 
and  Marcius  Acilius  by  tlie  Roman  senate  to 
Egypt,  to  (brm  a  new  treaty  on  account  of  the 
Q,ue«n  Cleopatra,  mentioned  by  Livy,  under 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  as  Champollion-Figeae 
does,  instead  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  as  oltaer 
historians  informs  us.  We  must  rather  sMpPoee, 
cither  that  tlie  wife  and  sister  of  Philopator  bore 
both  names,  which  undoubtedly  does  not  remove 
ail  the  ditlicutty,  or  that  the  project  mentioned 
by  Appius,  of  a  marriage  between  Philopator 
and  the  Syrian  Cleopatra,  afterwards  wife  of 
Epiphanes,  was  carried  into  clfect  aAer  the  mur- 
der of  Arsinot,  although  not  mentioned  by 
any  historians.  Wc  are  naturally  in  want  of 
means  to  settle  clearly  this  interesting  point 
There  are  imiunii:  ^Ir  Greek  inscriptions  at 
Philce,  and*  it  will  interest  Letronne  to  hear, 
that  I  have  fbund  on  the  still  remaining  base  of 
the  second  obelisk,  of  whicJi  only  a  part  was 
carried  with  Icllow  to  England,  Uie  remains 
—hard  indeed  to  decipher— of  a  Greek  1nscri|K 
tion  written  in  red,  which  probably  waa  at  one 
time  gilt,  like  the  two  laet  discovered  on  the 
bnpe  in  England.  I  have  already  w  l  iit  n  to  him 
that  the  hieroglyphical  inssriptlons  of  the  obe- 
lisks, which,  together  with  iheQreek  of  the  base, 
I  rnypelf  copied  in  Dorsetshire,  and  afterwards 
published  in  my  Egyptian  Atlaa,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  tite  Greek,  and  were  not  inscribed  at 
tlie  Enme  time ;  but  there  still  remains  a  Ques- 
tion whether  the  inscription  of  the  second  base 
is  not  in  conm  ction  wiih  tiiat  of  the  first:  the 
interesting  correspondence  of  the  three  known 
inscriptions  appears  at  any  rate  complete  in  it- 
seir.  The  chief  temple  in  the  island  was  dedi- 
cated to  Isis,  who  is  railed,  par  eaxellenct,  Lady 
of  Phiiek;  Osiris  was  only  ot  r^ao;  which  haa 
Us  peculiar  hieroglyphical  inscription,  and  was 
only  par  courtoisie  called  soroetimee  Lord  of 
Phdek ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  was  Lord  of 
Ph-i-ueb,  hitherto  generally  read  as  Manueb, 
and  Ms  was  tiiere  wwmo^,  and,  by  courtesy, 
Lady  of  Phiueb  F'rrm  this  it  appears  that  the 
famous  tomb  of  Uku  is  is  ou  his  own  island  of 
Phiueb,  and  nut  on  Philoe.  Both  places  are 
!^:■l^kf>d  as  islaiuls,  and  clearly  vlb  distinct.  Wc 
Uiubi  not,  tlierefure,  imagine  Abaton  to  be  a 
particular  part  of  the  isle  of  Philoe ;  it  was  an 
island  of  itself  and  doubtless  answered  to  tha 
hieroglyphieal  Phiueb.  This  k  expressed  eleai>- 
ly  by  Diodoiub  .luu  i'luuLrcti,  when  tliey  place 
it  ff^os  ytAat^.  Diodorus  marks  the  island  with 
the  grave  of  Oiiris  quite  distincUy  an  a  separal* 
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islanil,  which,  on  account  of  this  circuniBlance, 
was  called  u^or  ?r«(J«o»',  tlie  siicrod  plain."  This 
is  a  traaslaUoa  of  Ph-i-ueb^  or  Pli-ih-ueb,  (for 
this  A  is  also  to  lie  fband  in  the  hieroglyphict:,) 
in  the  Coptic  Ph-iah-urh,  the  sacred  field.  Dio- 
donu  and  Plutarch  call  this  sacred  field  the 
Vf^bror,  the  unapproachable,  Rave  and  except  by 
the  priests.  The  fact  that  Diodorus  in  the  same 
place  describes  Osiris  as  iv  ^fnXat^  KHf*tvov 
proves  eiill  more  clearly  what  the  plural  form 
points  at|  that  the  Greelu  understood  bv  Philoe, 
not  onty  the  istand  Philek,  but  the  whole  group 
of  islands  by  Ihp  cataracts,  acconliriD:  to  Pliny 
and  others,  even  Elephantine,  which  Ties  at  the 
nortlieni  extremity  of  the  cataracts.  The  name 
Philek  is  never  found  in  the  plural,  but  in  the  in- 
mriptions  I  have  discovered  tiie  names  ui' eleven 
did'erent  islands,  uli  probably  belonging  to  thin 
group  of  the  cataracts. 


HOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

Prom  Um  LiUni7  Ou«U«. 

AocP*  Magazine  came  out  a  few  days  too 
tele  ttlis  month,  but  the  following  apology  for  it 
il  so  truly  in  the  writer's  best  vein,  that  we  can- 
not regret  the  accident,  and  only  hope  it  will 
cause  no  loss  to  him.  Poor  editors  liad  little 
need  to  have  bad  health  added  to  their  other 
^—Ed.  L.  Q. 

'■'■The  Echo. — The  writer  of  the  following  letter 
^c&6c«  SO  truly  at  the  main  cause  of  tlie  delay 
in  the  publication  of  the  present  number,  that 
our  best  explanation  to  our  subscribers  will  be, 
to  give  the  epistle  entire.  verbaltiM  d  Hteratim^ 
—as  addressed  to  the  Koilor:— 

'  Sir, — By  your  not  cummingout  on  the  Furst, 
.  I  conclude  you  are  lade  up — being  notorus  for 
enjoyin  bad  helih.  Pullmery,  of  course.  Like 
my  poor  Robert^lbr  I've  had  a  litterv  branch 
in  taj  own  ftninily — a  periodical  one  uke  your- 
self^ only  every  Sunday,  instefl  of  onrc  a  munth  ; 
and  as  such,  well  knew  what  it  was  to  write 
long-winded  articles  with  Weekly  lungs.  Poor 
fellow !  As  1  often  said,  fo  much  head  work, 
and  nothin  but  Head  work,  will  make  a  Cherub- 
bim  of  you:  and  eo  it  did. — Nothing  but  write 
—write-^write,  and  read — read— rea^:  and,  us 
ovr  Doctor  says^  it's  as  bad  to  studdy  till  all  is 
brown,  as  to  drmk  till  all  is  blew.  Mix  your 
cullers.  And  wcry  good  advice  it  is — wlien  it 
ean  be  follerd,  witch  is  not  alwaya  the  case ;  ibr 
necPFBity  has  no  Law  it  has  a  <^ood  deal  of 
Litteralure,  and  Authers  must  rile  what  they 
must  As  poor  Robert  used  to  say  about  sed- 
dontary  iaabit%  it's  veiy  welL  aays  he.  to  tell  me 
aboat—lflre  Mr.  WorasworCb*B  single  nan  as 

grew  luhlile — Rticking  to  niy  chair;  hut  if 
there's  no  sitting,  says  he,  ther'U  be  no  hatch- 
ing :  and  if  I  do  brood  too  much  at  my  desk 
it's  because  tlicre's  a  brood  expected  from  me 
once  a  week.  Oh,  it's  very  well,  says  he,  to  cry 
Up,  up  with  you  ;  and  go  and  fetch  a  walk,  and 
take  a  look  at  the  daisies,  when  youVe  sold 
your  mind  to  Hifiy  Stofilis}  and  llwre'a  a Divil 


rrs 

waiting  for  your  latt  proofs,  as  he  did  for  Doc- 
tor Forster's.  I  know  it's  killin  roe,  says  he; 
but  if  I  die  of  overwork  it's  in  the  wav  of  my 
vacation.  Poor  boy  I  I  did  all  I  eonld  to  nnr- 

ridge  him :  Mock  Turkey  soop  and  strong 
slops,  and  Wormy  Jelly  and  Island  Moss  i  but 
he  couldn't  eat.  And  no  wonder;  ftr  mental 
laber,  ns  flic  Doctor  ^aid,  wares  out  the  stum- 
nmck  as  well  uh  tiie  liranes,  and  so  he'd  been 
^pinnin  out  his  inside  like  a  spider.  And  a 
spider  he  did  look  at  last,  Kure  cnuff— one  of 
tnat  sort  with  long  (spindle  legs,  and  onlv  a  dot 
of  a  Boddy  in  the  miildle.  Anollier  bad  tiling 
is  sittin  up  all  nite  as  my  Sun  did,  but  it's  aU 
agin  Natur.    Not  but  what  some  must,  and 

Eartikly  the  writiTH  of  Politicks  for  the  Papers; 
ut  they  ruin  the  ruiiHtmisliun.  And,  besides, 
even  Poetry  is  apt  to  get  prosy  aller  twelve  or 
one;  and  Bome  late  authon  read  very  sleepy.* 
But  au  puor  Robert  said,  what  is  one  to  do  when 
no  day  is  long  cnuflT  for  one's  work,  nor  no 
munth  cither.  And  to  be  sure,  April,  June, 
Novetnh)  r,  and  September,  are  aU  abort  munths, 
but  Febber-rery  /  However  one  great  thing  is, 
relaxing — if  you  can.  As  the  Doctor  used  to 
say,  what  made  Jack  a  dull  boy — why  being 
always,  in  the  workhouse  and  never  at  the  play- 
house. '  So  get  out  of  your  gownd  and  slipi  erR, 
says  he,  nna  put  on  your  Beet  Things  and  un- 
bend yourself  like  a  Beau.  If  you've  been  at 
your  poetical  flights,  go  and  look  at  the  Tenia 
Tunnel ;  ant!  if  ynn're  tired  of  heing  Wittj',  go 
and  spend  a  hour  with  the  "Wax  Work.  The 
mind  requires  a  Change  m  w  ell  as  the  mer- 
chants. So  take  my  advice.  Sir— a  motheFa 
adTiee— and  rela^  a  littel—T know  what  ft  is: 
You  want  hr.ysing,  a  change  of  Hair,  and  more 
stummuck.  And  you  ought  to  ware  flannin, 
and  take  toniefaC  Do  you  ever  drink  Basses 
Pail  ?  It's  as  good  as  cammomile  Tea,  But 
above  all,  there's  one  thing  I'd  recommend  to 
you:  Steal  Wine.  It's  been  a  savin  to  sum  in- 
valid'?. Hoping  you  will  excuse  thislibberty  from 
ix  eiruiiger,  bnt  a  well-meaning  one,— I  am,  Sir, 

•  *A  SnaacBiBBB.' " 


Cosiovs  Etthoioot. — When  mm  vidti  Psris, 

ho  will  observe  over  the  doora  of  errtain  ahops  the 
word  rdiHre,  which  he  will  goon  discover  means 
hookbinding.  The  appenr.iin  *'  of  this  word  rauKcd 
us  at  first  a  few  minutes'  rcflcctioD.  What  waa  its 
etymology  P  What  had  reli&re  to  do  with  th« 
bindiag  of  books  ?  A  littb  exsniiiation  disclossd 
thsi  nnifirs  oomes  ftom  tbo  tsmo  root  ss  the  word 
religion,  and  that,  in  fru  t,  lioth  term*  almost  tne.m 
the  same  thing  elymolngioally.  Rali^on  ia  com- 
pounded from  two  Latin  roots,  r«,  sgain,  and  lig^^ 
to  bind,  and  may  b«  considered  as  meaning  to  bs 
bound  tgain,  or  reboimd;  thereby  importing  that 
the  rclipimisly  dtrspri^rrl  have  thrown  ofF  certain 
rude  and  naturnl  Imbit!',  and  bound  llirmsdvus  to 
lend  a  new  and  hetlfr  life  Who  couiri  liavn  ima- 
gined that  the  aicnboard  term  reliHre  bad  any  oon- 
necdoa  with  fsi%fisn#  The  studr  of  s^jroiolegy, 
however,  msbes  as  acquainted  with  BMny  saeh  ff^ 
Utionships.— OhsfliAersV  Ed.  Jtmr. 


Boon's  HAciAmfn,  rro. 
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BV  AN  OLD  MAN. 

FrM  FnMi'a  Hic«siim. 

It  is  curious,  an<l  not  uninstructive  to  ob- 
Berve,  in  the  scientitic  history  of  a  recent  pe- 
riod, whst  very  diflerent  matter  for  speeult- 
lion  the  addition  of  a  new  fact  to  the  stores 
of  existing  knowledge  has  afforded,  when 
viewed  by  the  philosopher  on  the  one  hand, 
Uid  the  practical  OOan  on  the  otli<>r.  The 
fortiirr  has  l)een  too  much  in  the  habit  ofes- 
tiuiutiuu  the  discovery' solely  in  proportion  as 
it  may  nave  extended'^ the  limits  of  his  tran^ 
cendental  science ;  the  latter  has  thought 
highly  of  it  only  in  the  ratio  of  its  immediate 
^plicability  to  his  own  wants  and  wi&hcs. 
The  one  regarded  it  in  all  its  simplicity  as  a 
new  truth ;  the  other  would  not  condescend 
to  consider  it  at  all  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be 
perplexed  with  certain  desired  consequences. 
The  pliilosopher  was  then  too  often  nothing 
but  the  theorist ;  the  pructical  man  was  rare- 
ly indeed  the  philot^oplier.  Striving  uoiui- 
nally  for  the  same  end,  they  jonrnied  by  paths 
so  distinct,  that  they  could  never  meet;  con- 
templating, as  they  declared,  the  same  ulti- 
mate object,  they  viewed  it  through  different 
media.  In  our  time,  when  the  two  classes 
of  thinkeriii  and  doers  arc  Isleitdcd  toffcther  in 
perfect  intimacy,  it  is  really  dillicuJt  to  be- 
lieve how  great  a  barrier  existed  between 
them  only  half  a  century  ago.  The  want  of 
sympathy  which  kept  them  asunder  appears 
to  have  been  dne  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
generaUy  defective  edaoation,  as  far  as  an  ac- 
quaintance with  science  went,  of  the  manu- 
facturer, or  the  mechanic,  or  what  ia  com- 
mraily  called  '*  the  good  man  of  business." 
As  a  cinps,  thc?c  persons  were  worse  than  ig- 
norent  in  matters  of  physical  philosophy  ;  to 
be  aimply  ignorant  would  have  been  compare 
atively  a  small  misfortune;  they  were  intoler- 
ant. Tt  was  not  merely  that  they  did  not 
readily  appreciate,  but  that  they  would  not 
believe  in  the  beauty  of  a  discovery,  unless 
they  could  directly  prrrrivf:  the  part  it  might 
play  in  their  own  immediate  sccoe  of  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  philosopher,  loftily 
despising  the  spirit  which  would  not  Worship 
truth  for  truth's  sake,  nunlc  no  effort  to  quick- 
en its  perceptiouij,  but  wrapped  himself  up  in 
a  comfortable  sense  of  superiority,  and  his 
own  somewhat  selfish  enjoyments.  Thus  it 
often  bu)pened,  that  the  period,  with  reason 
teimed  by  the  man  of  science  the  most  bril- 
liant era  of  discovery,  was  derided  by  i  pro> 
fessed  utilitarian  as  utterly  profitless. 

JNobody  now  doubts  that  every  new  truth. 


in  chemistry  is  a  gain  to  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces of  an  intelligent  nation,  since  in  that  de- 
partment of  philosophy  the  most  theoretical 
speculations  have  been  still  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  all  practical  works. 
But  it  was  in  ehemiatry  espoeiaUy  tkat,  half  ft 
century  ago,  all  interesting  researches  were 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  those  who  were 
destined  in  the  end  to  be  the  greitest  gunera 
from  them  ;  they  were  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  philosopher  alone;  it  was 
loft  fur  time  to  do  ihera  justice,  and  to  fut^ 
nish  additional  illustrations  of  Bacon's  axi<NB, 
"  knowledge  is  power." 

'What  interest  did  the  separation  of  the  air 
we  breathe  into  its  ctmstitnent  gases  excite 
among  even  well-educated  classes  ?  Yet 
where  shall  we  find  a  discovery  more  fraught 
with  curious  consequences  upon  the  face  of 
it  f 

■\Vhnt  p.ttnitloTi  was  jrivrn  to  Dr.  Black's 
admirable  views  concenuug  latent  heat  be- 
yond the  merely  scientific  world  t   Had  they 
even  a  corner  allotted  to  them  in  some  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  or  miscellaneous  register 
of  the  day  ?    Yet  these  researches  guided 
Watt  to  the  improvements  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, which  have  done  more  to  liberalize  the 
world  then  all  the  laborers  of  mob-orators  and 
sanSiCttlotte  politicians  put  together.   In  no 
case  was  the  general  indifference  to  the  phi- 
losopher's results  more  forcibly  illustrated 
than  in  that  ol  the  discovery  of  the  composi- 
tion of  water.    The  pleasure  which  this  af- 
forded to  men  of  science  did  not  extend  it- 
self beyond  them;  it  was  reserved  for  them 
alone  to  enjoy  the  anticipation  of  its  conse- 
quences,— iliose  consequences  themselves 
were  h  iiled  with  no  interest.    A  revolution 
in  chemical  piiilosophy, — the  elucidation  of 
the  mysteries  of  combustion, — the  successive 
explanation  of  most  importniit  natural  nnr]  ar- 
tificial processes, — all  were  received  with  si. 
lent  indiflference ;  whilst  a  toy,  in  the  pos- 
.se-ssion  of  which  an  acquaintance  with  hydro- 
gen had  put  it,  engaged  the  entire  attention 
of  society.    The  utilitarian  raved  about  bal- 
loons, and  neglected  the  true  theory  of  the  at- 
mosphere.   Perhaps  no  single  cheniieal  dis- 
covery has  ever  more  excited  the  esteem  of 
the  generation  succeeding  that  which  so  com* 
pletely  overlooked  it,  than  this  one  of  the 
true  composition  of  water.    Each  of  its  coi>« 
sequences  has  been  admired  aa  they  succes- 
sively came  into  play ;  each  step  of  preceding 
investigation  has  Ix  rn  fondly  dwelt  upon.  It 
cannot  tlicn  be  surprising  that  the  question. 
To  whom  do  we  owe  this  capital  disGOveryt 
should  hare  been  repeatedly  proposed ;  but 
it  does  appear  strange  that  mch  a  question, 
relating  to  a  fact  not  more  than  sixty  yean 
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old,  cannot  be  answered  without  involving  a  ous  (error?, — a  sort  of  perpetual  WaJpurgis 


fierce  dispute;  that  it  reniuius  withoat  the 
proqieet  of  a  satisfketorj  answer,  notwith- 
itandinn;  the  very  great  exertioilaiiiadeto  de- 
termine it. 

Committees  of  the  learned  in  forei^  ooun- 
tries  have  sat  upon  it ;  sections  of  British  As- 
sociations have  discup^cd  it;  it  has  elicited 
eloquent  nonsense  in  Parisian  Institutes  ;  it 
has  employed  the  pens  of  oar  most  energetic 
writers:  but  ^till  without  aiiv  crrtnin  result 
as  to  the  question  itself.  The  *  scientific 
world  has  not  agreed  in  its  report  upon  the 
nbjeet. 

Where  doctors  differ  po  resolutely,  it  can- 
not be  proper  for  the  unlearned  to  decide  ; 
bnt  it  may  he  not  nnamnsing  to  some  to  he 
put  in  possosFii  III  of  the  grounds  of  <lisputr,  t.) 
trace  their  source,  and  to  follow  in  the  rteps 
of  the  most  curious  among  the  manj'  iwnoi'd 
resnlts  of  ebemical  research.    There  is  here 
every  thing  that  can  make  the  investi|?ation 
interesting.    In  this  history  of  the  rfecompo- 
sitioii  of  water  we  find  foar  gren  scientific 
names  of  European  celebrity  perpetually  re- 
curring together,-  we  sec  the  struggle  ol 
powerful  mindfl  bot*  for  «nd  against  troth; 
we  read  in  that  conflict  many  signs  of  the 
rtrnnirfly  /estlrss  period  to  which  it  belonged, 

 the^sreat  epoch  of  sohreTBion, when  anew 

wor)^  wss  suddenly  made  and  an  old  one  as 
suddenly  broken  to  pieces  and  forgotten. 
I'fatfre  is  in  this  history  a  revolution  with  its 
aatagonist  principles  of  conserratism  and  de- 
Btructlou  :  its  over-zealous  innovator",  who 
demolished  one  fabric  and  built  up  another 
so  hastily  that  a  aneeaS^ing  generation  found 
no  safety  in  it  withoat  another  change  ;  its 
bigots,  who,  to  preserve  all,  lost  all;  and  its 
wise  contemners  of  extreme  opinions,  who, 
asasoal,  were  silenced  by  the  clamora  of  ex- 
tremes. 

If,  as  Mr.  Babbage  has  said,  chemistr}'  was 
only  exalted  into  a  science  by  Dalton's  theo- 
ry of  definite  {noportionals,  bow  little  claim 
had  the  vast  assemblage  of  nngrouped  fact? 
engendered  in  alchemic  fires  to  such  a  title, 
which  involves,  we  are  told,  so  "  orderly  and 
methodical  an  arrantrement  ns  to  render  the 
knowledge  of  the  few  attainable  by  the 
many  ?" 

Aleheoiy  during  the  middle  ages  liad,  it  is 
well  known,  considerable  votaries  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  but  nowhere  did  these  abound 
m  sneb  nambers  of  snecessfbl  discoverers  as 
in  Germany.  There  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  this  pursuit  especially  suitable  to 
the  wonder-seeking,  wonder-creating  charac- 
ter of  the  nation.  Germany  has  always  been 
the  haunted  country  of  Europe,  the  capital 
residence  of  all  ugly  hobgoblins  and  mysteri- 
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meeting  for  w  itches  and  fiends.    It  was  for  a 
long  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  evil  one 
liimsrlf,  who,  only  from  time  to  time,  quitted 
it  for  short  foraging  incursions  into  neighbor- 
ing regions.   In  its  superstitions  there  were 
none  of  the  levities  a/id  prettinesses  hrlonging 
to  those  of  other  lands,  a  fine  earnest  gloom 
dwelt  upon  th«m;  ihey  took  a  sombre  Color 
from  black  forests  and  fir-covered  mottntaina. 
Teutonic  /airifS  were  elfins  who  left  no  grace- 
ful traces  of  a  mirthful  presence ;  dark  trees 
waved,  aad  sullen  winiu  groaned  above  the 
"shades  wher'-  thpy  congregated.    Here  rush- 
ed the  wild  huntsman  like  a  blast  of  sudden 
an ;  there  thundered  the  (porta  of  the  red- 
bearded  emperor  with  his  entranced  court  of 
npnquated  knights  ;  aloft  in  mountain  recess- 
;  cs  grinned  the  hoarding  and  mischievous  gob- 
lin ;  far  underground  sounded  the  axe  of  the 
mining  gnome.    But  it  was  not  only  a  rustic 
population  of  hill  and  dale  that  was  surround- 
ed by  unholy  influences;  the  cities  of  Germa- 
ny swarmed  with  devilish  agents,  who  made 
of  j)hilosophy  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge  a 
pit  for  the  unwary.    The  tempter  often  ap- 
peared bodily  to  such  as  he  thought  ripe  lor 
his    tuition.     Soinotinirs   hf>   canio  before 
strong  minds  like  himself  in  all  the  dreadful 
majesty  of  horns  and  boob,  but  such  an  ex- 
periment w  as  n-^t  often  tried.    More  u.sually 
he  looked  like  a  staid  citizen  of  other  lands, 
— travelled,  grave,  and  old-fashioned  in  as- 
pect, with  a  sober-cut  beard  and  a  lai^e 
round  hat,  for  very  good  reasons  fixed  immov- 
ably upon  his  head.    He  began  by  testing  the 
philosophy  of  hw  entertainers  with  artfiil 
questions,  and,  if  aatufied,  ended  by  promis- 
ing, but  not  unconditionally,  the  red  powder 
and  the  universal  medicine.    In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  popular  (kith  which  joined  in  this 
way  alchemy  with  such  other  black  arts  as 
printing  and  medicine,  in  spite  of  the  mys- 
tical vagaries  by  which  some  of  its  followenT 
countenanced  this  faith,  the  adorers  of  trans- 
mutation were  a  devout  body.    Their  most 
renowned  writings  are  fiiU  ofpious  exclama- 
tions and  thanksgivings,    llie  venerated 
Musilanus  rxliortod  young  alchemists  to  th« 
great  performance  "  in  the  name  of  God." 
The  life  of  such  a  man  was  one  of  incessant 
labor.    *    really  miserably  deficient  *  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  kept  his  faculties  upon  the 
utmost  stretch  in  following  the  numerous  re- 
sults of  his  pell-aiell  mixings  and  aeparatiom ; 
unacquainted  with  tlie  prnprrties  of  the  sub- 
stances employed,  he  was  entirely  at  their 
mercy;  like  the  mariner,  isolated  from  bis 
kind,  and  launched  upon  the  wide  waste  of 
waters,  he  was  iwed-mto  •  aenM  of  aaperior 
power. 
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Secluded  in  his  stifling  laboratory,  the  al- 
eheroiflt  revolved  his  one  idea,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  which  alone  he  lived.  His  silent 
worid  became  airangcly  peopled  :  the  imag- 
inations  of  hk  nomenclature  appeared  realiz- 
ed ;  he  watched  the  smoke  and  Haiiie  of  his 
furnace, — the  smoke  which  told  of  impurities 
exhaled,  the  fire  which  cltanaed,  until  their 
very  tremor  heeeme  a  sign  of  hope  or  terror ; 
he  hung  fondly  upon  the  In.idcd  crucible  un- 
til he  betrrtn  to  recognize  in  t)ie  movements 


•■BMISTI  OP  THS  BI4BTBBNTH  CBHTUBT. 

crucibles  yielded  them 


[JCNE, 

high  in- 


tomed 
terest. 

In  spite  of  these  tricks,  which  tended  grad- 
ually to  bring  alchemy  into  disrepute,  aud  to 
degrade  its  professors  to  the  rank  of  oommon 
fortune-tellers  and  charmers,  a  rage  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone  continued 
on  the  increase  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  There  was  hardly  a  sect 
of  mystical  illuminati  which  did  not  worship 
Albertus  of  Cologne  as  Albertus  Magnus. 


ill     lie     Wt^'lll     VV    ■  .« w      mmm     s^m^     III         t^:  IIIC.  I  ■  t- 3  <     j\«IJ«^II.U^    \J  I       ^V/«%^giaW       wo       AAA  «t« 

of  fused  metals  a  struggle  with  iaientions  and  The  posiJfssion  of  the  aniveraal  solvent 
passions  akin  to  bis  own  ;  the  agi>ny  of  his  the  grand  secret  of  Rosicrucian  freemasonry. 

desire  jnve  him  faith;  he  tremliled  into  he*l  Neither  Paracelsus,  nor  Van  Ilelmont,  nor 
lief  like  a  dying  man;    bis  blake  wbs  loo  Sylvius,  the  great  medicine  and  mystery-men 


great  to  admit  of  questionings  in  religion 

.the  alchemist  went  to  prayers  before  projec- 
tion.   But  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  this 
hall-crazed,  half^wise  being,  a  prey  to  eveiy 
impulse  of  fancy,  might  sometimes  torture 
him'^clf  into  a  confession  of  sinful  faith; 
stretched  from  day  to  day  upon  the  rack  of 
hope  deferred,  he  grew  pale,  his  strength 
failed  in  vigils  and  fastinii'! ;  bis  mind  waxed 
feeble  by  perpetual  struggles;  his  resources 
were  all  exhausted,  and  his  fire  extinct,  with- 
out the  wished  result.    Then  came  despair, 
and  a  new  frenzv  ;  he  began  to  feel,  with  Mo- 
ther Sawyer  in  the  play,  that, 

To  be  a  witch  astoht  eovnttitif," 


and  received  renewed  powers  from  his  belief 
in  infernal  protection.  Often  the  unhappy 
man  deceived  himself  by  roo»t  cunning  pro- 
cesses. He  would  introduce  into  the  alembic 
with  his  right  band,  so  secretly  tliat  his  left 
should  not  discover  it,  small  portions  of  pre- 
cious metals,  and  then  feign  to  find  them  as 
the  produce  of  bis  own  manufacture.  Some- 
times be  would  join  cinnabar  willi  silver  in 
oue  hery  ordeaJ,  and  thus  ai)pareutly  multi- 
ply the  latter  during  the  process. 

These  experiments  were  imitated  with  les.s 
singleness  of  purpose  by  another  class  td  nicn. 
A  species  of  mock  alchemist  appeared,  cari- 
eaiores  of  the  regular  practitioners,  who  per- 
formed in  their  characters  of  juggler  far 
more  wonderful  feats  than  the  philosopher 
oould  pretend  to  do.  Herr  Dobbler,  dealing 
around  his  inexhaustible  supply  06  flowers, 
and  the  Neapolitan  priest  showing  the  mira- 
cle of  St.  Januariua,  are  for  the  moment 
greater  men  than  the  amst  expert  chemist  or 
mechanic. 

The  conjuring  alchemists  had  numerous 
proeelyte^and  dupes.  Every  subtle  found  an 
E^picare  Mammon  or  a  Dap]  er.    Thry  may. 


indeed,  be  said  to  have  di8C0V<2red  the  art  oi 
transmutation;  the  gold  in  their  falBe4x)t- 


of  the  middle  ages,  taught  any  thing  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sublime  art.    A  dark  cloud  luini^ 
over  the  processes  of  the  laboratory,  uuex- 
pl>Mi\cd  facts  accumulated  in  a  friffhuUl man- 
ner, and  were  announced  in  fermuls  of 
which  the  mysterious  perplexity  was  still  in- 
creaaing.    But,  after  this  long  night,  morning 
was  at  hand)  the  time  approached  when  al- 
chemy was  t(.  V>^  merged .  in  a  simpler  chem- 
istry.   A  soaring  ^ud  active  mind  was  need- 
ed to  dispel  Us  glomny  vaaueness  ;  such  a 
mind  wa.s  beslowH  upoy  tJc^,rge  Ernst  Stahl. 
Born  at  Anspach  in  lUtK),  he  vt^is  brcuiuht  up 
in  the  medical  profeesVm,  and  c^rly  turned 
his  attention  to  chemical  pursuits.  Ardent 
even  to  violence,  enterprisiiip  and  nmr^itious 
he  found  the  old  ideas  of  the  hc4entiiK  w^rld 
nearly  worn  out;  every  thing  there  waa  pr«. 
|>nring  for  a  grand  movemCBL    Btahl  fmt 
himself  at  its  head. 

The  chief  object  of  an  experimentalist  ia 
those  days  was  to  determine  the  number  and 
character  of  nature's   elementary  bodies. 
This  be  in  general  accomplished  by  setting 
out  with  the  original  pattern,  furnished  by  the 
old  theorists,  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and 
modifying  this  as  he  went  along  according  to 
the  character  of  the  Country  he  explored. 
Whichever  class  of  bodies  he  chanced  most 
fre(|iiently  to  encounter,  or  with  which  he 
was  especially  fortunate  in  experiment,  was 
defied  as  elementary,  and  either  earth,  or  ur, 
or  fire,  or  water,  degraded  in  its  favor. 
Thus,  the  alchemists  gave  their  vote  for  mer- 
cury, that  doubtful  metal,  so  useful  in  fixing 
and  subliming  processes;  thus,  the  wise  old 
Glauber  made  a  favorite  of  salt  indefinitely, 
because  all  his  must  successful  experiments 
were  made  among  that  class  of  bodies.  Thua 
the  physician  Beecher,  who  bad  descended 
into  something  like  geology  in  bis  Physica 
Subtcrranea,  elected  three  imaginary  earths, 
from  whence  he  concocted  all  sorts  of  miner- 
als and  metals.    Beecher  came  before  Stabl 
as  his  pioneer,  pointed  out  the  way  he  should 
travel,  and  suggested  many  parts  of  hie  moat 
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celebrated  doctrine^.    In  making  out  his  list 
of  elementary  bodies,  Stahl  adopted  two  of 
Beecher's  catalogue,  the  third  he  rejected  to 
make  ro<>ni  lor  acid,    lie  had  early  turned 
his  attention  to  the  phenomena  ufcumbustion, 
setting  out  with  an  idea  that,  in  every  eon- 
bu.stible  body,  fire,  or  an  iiillammabic  princi- 
ple, is  actually  a  constituent  part  of  it;  that 
this  put  in  motion  and  vibrated  into  a  scnsi- 
hte  diape,  when  a  body  is,  in  cuuinion  lan- 
guage, !>iiriU.     So  far  Stal:!  n  as  on  toleral)!) 
safe  ground,  and  only  proposed  an  hypothe- 
ris  like  (Mie  to  which  some  modern  philoso- 
phers have  been  inclined :  but  he  did  not 
stop  here ;  he  was  determined  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  phenomena  connected 
wiiii  the  heating  aiul  i  ^  nsuming  prooes-scs. 
The  combustion  of  pliDsplinnis  yielded  an 
acid  body.    According  to  Stahl,  phosphorus, 
then,  was  a  compound  of  the  elements  acid 
and  fire.    Thu  metals  heated  or  burnt  M'cre 
converted  into  certain  eanhy-looking  sub- 
stances ;  they  were  then  composed  of  the  el- 
ements earth  and  fire.   Tbes.'  calces,  as  t!ir\ 
were  called,  were  restored  to  the  metallic 
state  by  heating  with  charcoal.  Charcoal, 
reasoned  StaM,  is  a  body  which  burns  easily  ; 
it,  therefore,  coutains  much  inflammahh 
principle,  and^restorea  calcined  metals  by 
giving  it  up  to  them.   In  this  way  did  Stahl 
goon  to  explain  by  argnmetits  which  we 
need  not  follow  in  evsry  part,  as  we  do  not 
ado/^  them  m  any,  all  the  known  effects  of 
eMnbOBtion;    and  thus  was   developed  that 
niM-t  finiori?)  theory  called  phlogistic,  be- 
cause the  name  of  phlogiston  was  given  to 
the  wiiveraal  inflammable  principle.  Those 
readers  to  whom  the  modern  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  burning  bodies  is  familiar, 
who  can  point  out  the  action  of  the  air  in 
converting  phosphorus  into  an  acid  and  the 
metals  to  earths,  \\\\n  rati  show  that  charcoal 
restores  metids  by  deurivmg  them  of  their 
oxygen,  will  not  have  failed  to  remark  here 
how  resolutely  Stahl  ran  away  from  the  truth, 
how  constantly  he  wrote  minus  for />/«,<,  and 
transposed  all  the  signs  of  nature  in  hiii 
methods  of  interpretation.    But  the  genius 
of  this  man  should  nor   he  estimated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  philosophical  chemistry  of 
the  present  century  with  the  wild  theories  of 
the  last,  but  by  a  simultaneous  view  of  the 
«tate  of  science  before  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  liis  doctruies.    Considerable  in- 
genuity must  be  allowed  to  that  hypothe.'^is 
which  was  able  to  maintain  its  ground,  not 
only  in  apile,  but  apparently  by  means,  of 
the  immense  number  of  new  facts  brought  to 
bear  OpOO  it  for  nearly  half  a  century  afler 
Its  proposal,  nn«l  which  at  the  end  of  that 
period  cootmued  to  he  maintained  by  some 


leading  chemists  of  the  day.  By  giving  ex- 
istence to  phlogiston  alone,  Stahl  was  enap 

bled  to  explain  all  the  then  known  processes 
of  cliemi!<try,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
luui  the  merit  of  having  arranged  with  extra- 
ordinary ease,  as  well  as  simplicity,  the 
shapeles-,  di-fnrted  forrinila- of  his  predeces- 
sor:;.  lie  at  leabt  held  the  light  which  show- 
ed to  philosophers  the  chaos  around  them ;  he 
did  service,  ifonly  by  making  darkness  visi- 
ble. The  time  liad  arrived  when  theory, 
having  some  reasonable  appearance  of  truth, 
was  absolutely  neceaeary.  Things  were  rfr> 
duced  to  such  a  pass,  that,  without  a  theory 
to  connect  cheuiicai  facts  and  to  spring  seem- 
ingly from  them,  no  more  eonld  have  been 
assetiihled.  This  want  Stahl  supplied. 
Without  the  admirable  results  obtained  by 
his  followers  in  the  support  of  his  philosophy, 
it  could  never  have  been  overturned  for  the 
true  one  The  T.avoiserian  system  owed  to 
them  all  its  facts. 

One  of  the  useftit  consequences  of  an  ex- 
tf  tisive  theory,  common  to  all  chemists,  was 
the  establishment  of  a  serviceable  nomencla- 
ture. The  alchemists  named  bodies  at  haz- 
ard, according  to  certain  imaginary  virtues 
and  riif.cticits  with  which  they  were  endowed, 
and  expressed  them  by  complicated  symbols. 
In  this  nomenclature  were  mduded  all  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  kings  and  queens  with 
fountains  to  bathe  in,  marriages  and  divorces, 
to  be  celebrated  by  red  bride^ooms  and 
silver  brides.  It  adopted  metallic  divinities, 
representntives  of  pagan  gods,  and  even  con- 
descended to  impress  birds  and  beasts,  eagles 
and  lions,  the  monarcha  of  the  ah*  and  oftbe 
forest,  into  its  service. 

This  curious  jumble  formed  altogether  not 
a  bad  index  to  the  state  of  miud  luduccd  in 
fervent  solitary  men  by  a  sincere  alchemy. 
The  contentions  with  imaginary  enemies,  the 
visions  of  beauty  and  glory,  the  ^limpse:^  of 
a  deep  hell— >aH  were  there  typified.  In  pro- 
portion as  theobjectaof  pursuit  l>ecame  more 
evidently  attainable  and  rational,  tlic  nomen- 
clature of  chemistry  assumed  a  more  tranquil 
character.  Alchemical  terms  f  ir  the  moat 
part  di«n|»ppared  with  the  study  of  aldiemy. 
The  Stahlians,  howerer,  were  not  scientific 
enough  to  make  ofasses,  and  at  once  to  define 
the  place  of  a  body  in  these  by  certain  regu- 
lated terminations,  as  was  done  in  later  days. 
They  wisely  then  gave  names  in  general 
simply  descriptive  of  certain  tangible  quali- 
ties, of  the  manner  or  of  the  source  of  the 
production  of  a  substance,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose found  it  ceavenient  to  retain  much  of 
an  older  nomenclature. 

A  few  <pecimens  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
their  sage  no-system  :— • 
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Old  J\'ames. 

TtmitT  of  Algarotti. 

Kotrnii's  Solvent. 

Slahl  s  Sulphurous  Salt. 
J*nirit  of  Mendcru*. 
Terra  Foltata  Tartari. 
Terra  Foliaia,  with  Lemon  juiea. 
M  ineral  Tom  Foliau. 
SodMiTO  Salt. 
Earth  of  Bones. 
White  Nitrous  Acid. 
Fuming  Nitrous  Acid. 
AllMkUne  Livers  of  Sulplrar. 
Faetitiouf  iton  Pyrito*. 

In  this  way,  aitboush  great  incouvenieucea 


Modern  Samet. 
Oxide  of  Antimoor. 

Alkaline  Oxide  of  AntimODJ. 

Sulfiliile  of  I'olabli. 
Acclite  uf  Ainnioois. 
Acctite  of  Potaab. 
Citrate  of  Potub. 
Acctite  of  Sods, 
iluracic  Ax:id. 
Phosphate  of  Lime. 
Nitric  Acid. 
Nitrous  Acid. 

Sulphuret  of  Potasbi  Of  Sods. 

Sulpburet  of  Iron. 

Siahl  and  his  iimiiediate  followers  had  sim- 
>iy  defined  phUigiston  to  be  the  priuciple  of 


must  have  been  felt  from,  so  disjointed  a  no-  , 

meoclatnre,  the  danger  of  grafting  hj'poihe-  combustion  and  of  lev  ity,  the  latter  properly 
ses  upon  it  was  at  first  avoided.  It  would  being  introduced  into  the  definition  to  explain 
have  been  happy  for  Stahlianism  it  it  iiad  tlje  noa-diminutiou  in  weight  of  bodies  after 
eoDtinned  to  shun  so  great  an  evil,  which  ul- 1  combuation  in  close  vessels,— their  notimw 
timately,  indeed,  provoked  its  downfall.  upon  the  subject  were  confessedly  vague— 

When  the  theory  of  combustion  was  first  i  their  phlogiKon  could  not  be  retained  alone 
proposed,  although  many  faets  were  andoubt-  —it  could  not  be  weighed— no  sense  look 
edly  wanting,  according  to  modern  principIeH  cognizance  of  iIf— all  its  qaaliti* 


qualities  were  negap 

live  — ii  was  little  more  than  a  name.  But 
a  far  more  uiiiichicvoug  doctrine  than  this  pri- 


of  philosophizing  for  the  establishment  ot  its 

truth,  yet  there  were  none  known  which  ac-   

tndly  mUitated  against  it  By  degrees,  how- !  mary  hypothesis  of  Stahl  was  now  to  

ever,  as  the  field  of  research  expanded,  results  friin  it.  It  l)»  tunie  Ufe.-sary  to  concede  a 
came  forth  which  were  found  more  dilbculli  certain  maleriaiuy  to  phlogiston.  There 
'  of  explanation.  Perplexities  mnltiidied  as  fast  (were  bold  chemists  who  uudeitook  to  give  ii 
as  experiments.  Phlogiston  was  no  longer  ^  weight,  and  still  bolder  experiisentdists  who 
the  complaisant  and  serviceable  agent  by  determined  the  prrciso  amount  cfUnt  \\  eight, 
means  of  which  a  reason  could  be  assigned  i  Bergman  made  a  place  for  u  iu  bm  famous 
to  ev«ry  ehemical  pbenMnenoo,  but  a  very  tables  of  elective  attraetioo.  The  quantity 
rebel — an  intractable  mutineer  against  all  es-  of  phlogiston  belonging  to  every  metal  was 


tablished  authorities,  requiring  to  be  alternate- 
ly coaxed  and  constrained  into  dutiftil  action. 
The  writings  of  the  experimentalist  became 


actually  registered  in  many  chemical  work2». 
Mathematical  fonnule  were  introdnced  to  ex- 
press  the  affinities  and  deukiee  nadt  known 

hypolKetical  in  proportion  as  his  favor- j  through  the  most  ingeniously  erroneous  ptc- 
ite  belief  was,  not  shaken,  but  considerably  \  cesses.  It  began  to  appear  every  where  in 
puxxled ;  he  was  now  continually  called  upon  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry.  In  Dr. 
to  extend  his  credulity  beyond  the  elementa-j  llutberford  had  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
ry  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  which  it  was  found  peculiar  air,  incapable  of  sustaining  combuB" 
necessary,  as  the  science  enlarged  itself,  to  lion,  and  destmctive  of  animal  life.  As  thie 
sustain  by  the  introduction  of  absurdities  j  was  found  in  vessels  where  bodies  had  been 
sufficiently  bitter,  no  doubt,  to  tlie  taste  of  burnt,  it  received  the  .significant  title  of  jjA/o- 
the  philosopher,  but  absolutely  necessary  io  igisticated  air,  on  the  supposition  that  pblo- 
the  tranquility  of  the  Stablian.  It  is  really  j  giston  bad  been  imparted  to  it  from  the  bom- 
painful  to  look  briel;  upon  this  tpoch  ofclieni-j  ing  body.  On  the  other  hand,  Priestley,  by 
icai  history,  and  lo  read  all  the  consequences  |  heating  red  lead,  obtained  an  air  with  exactly 

opposite  properties — an  air  which  supported 
combustion  and  animal  life.  It  received  tbe 
name  of  dephlogi$ti rated  air,  :ind  was  con- 
bidered  as  air  purified  from  phlugistuu  by  ilie 
absortive  action  of  foreign  bodies.  Tbe  red 
brary  ;  in  the  maintenance  until  death  of' lead  was  gradually  reduced  to  the  metallic 
errors  which  the  ignorant  had  abjured^  by  i  siatc  during  the  heating  process  ;  it  had,  con- 
the  impetuous  Priestley;  int  be  blundering  sequeuUy,  combined  with  the  phlogiston  in 
experiments  of  an  intelligent  Kirwan,  which ,  the  atmosphere.  The  last  step  in  this  desceud- 
sceraed  made  only  f"r  the  purpose  of  retain-  ing  scale  of  error  wan  made  w  hen  phiiosoplii- 


of  obstiuBte  adherenei»  to  a  merely  conven- 
ient hypothesis  ;  in  the  wanderings  of  a  mind 
acute  as  that  of  Scheele,  who  stooped  to  the 
framing  of  romances  which  would  have  found 
a  fit  place  with  the  fairy  tales  of  a  child's  li- 


ing  an  unwilling  world  iu  a  radically  false 
system. 


cal  chemists  seized  upon  a  weii-kuuwn  gas, 
witb  very  peeuUar  properties,  to  woiship  a« 
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the  representative  of  their  darlii^  principle  I  of  the  year  1780  will  shew  how  far  pUogi^ 
itselt   A  glance  it  part  of  the  nonraclature  <  ton  had  been  insinuated  into  it  >— 


Di  plili i<;isti'  at«.'d  air. 
I'hiogisticatcd  air. 
Phlogiston^  or  infiammahlt  air. 
JUepblo^tioatad  oaanDe  uid. 
Ph1ogwtie«t«d  Titriolio  add. 
Phlo^istiratod  nitrous  icid* 
Phio^uiticatnd  alkali. 

It  was  only  in  ITOH  thnt  the  scientific 
world  became  intimately  acf^uainted  w  tih  the 
important  gas  which  we  now  eoll  hydrogen. 
The  paper  entitled  "  Experimeota  on  Facti- 
tious Air,"  in  which  its  nature  was  distinctly 
made  known,  is  also  valuable  as  the  first  im- 
portant eomnitinieation  of  Mr.  Carendiah  to 
the  Royal  Society. 

Lord  Charles  Cavendish  was  an  intelligent 
nobleman,  who,  for  many  years,  addicted  hiin- 
adf  with  success  to  scientific  pursuits ;  but 
his  researches  bestotved  upon  the  world  no 
benefit  so  grent  as  the  gift  he  presented  to  it 
in  Ms  son.  Henry  Carendish,  the  honorable 
grandson  of  two  dukes,  and  during  a  lung 
period  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  Eng- 
land, devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  urged  by 
a  <t(ra(iy  passion  for  the  aeqniaition  of  truth. 
For  thi<^  hf  neijlected  the  natural  delights  of 
jouth,  T«)luuiarily  relinquished  the  pleasures 
oelonging  to  wealth  and  station,  and  disapear- 
od  from  society  to  exist  only  in  the  library  or 
the  laboratory.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  the 
severe  studies  which  are  necessary  for  dis- 
tinction, and  which  render  the  years  passed 
there  the  most  lenmcd  portion  of  an  ordinr^ry 
joang  man's  life,  were  to  Cavendish  but  the 
first  ^epa  in  hia  laborion  scourse;  they  afford- 
ed him  only  the  elements  of  knowledge,  which 
he  was  subsequently  to  enlarge  by  original 
ihought  and  original  research.  Ilis  talents, 
admirably  qualified  for  severe  investigation, 
were  assi-^lecl  Ijv  the  vinsnlaritics  of  his  moral 
character  in  forming  what  Cuvier  enthusi- 
nsticallj  called  "  the  perfect  model  of  a  man 
of  science;"  they  were  delirered  from  all 
temptation  to  less  exertions  by  his  reserved 
disposition,  and  were  never  hurried  into  ab- 
mraities  bf  too  eim;er  an  appetite  for  worldly 
di«lini"hon.  He  wns  painfully  difRdent  of  his 
own  powers,  and  this,  not  from  a  too  careful 
atudj  of  them,  as, is  often  the  case,  but  from 
imorbid  delicacy  of  ta.ste.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  had  avoided  much  intcrcour.«e  with 
the  world,  not  because  he  thought,  with 
worthy  Parson  Brand,  in  Riehardaoa'a  story, 
thnt  a  knowledi^e  of  human  nature  was  best 
learned  in  books,  "  the  calm  result  of  wise 
men'a  wisdom,  uninterrnpted  by  the  noise 
and  Tuitiet  thai  will  mingle  with  peraraal 


JWMisni  Jtamu. 

Oxygen. 

IS'itrogen. 

H^rogmt. 

Chlorine. 

SulphurousSicid. 

Nitroug  acid. 

Pruniat«  of  potash. 

conversation,"  but  from  an  acluid  aversion 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  sort  of  knowl- 
edge. Constitutionally  shy,  an  unexpected 
intrnaioB  upon  his  retirement  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  sullen  liauglitiness  really  for- 
eign to  his  nature.  Ue  suffered  so  much 
annoyance  from  the  usual  ceremonies  of  so- 
ciety, as  even,  occasionally,  violently  to  re- 
sent a  visit  of  mere  necessity  and  civility. 
Many  whimsical  stories  are  related  in  illustra- 
tion of  this.  On  one  occasion  an  eminent 
bruiker,  with  whom  Mr.  Cavendish  dealt,  re- 
marked that  the  sum  accumulated  in  the  phi- 
losopher's name  had  hicreased  to  a  very  enor- 
uious  sum.  This  gentleman  set  out  for  Mr. 
Cavendish's  villa  to  inform  him  of  the  circum- 
stance ;  admitted  to  his  presence  afler  some 
delay,  ho  was  received  with  a  cold  uninter- 
ested snliiiadon.  As  soon  as  his  tale  was 
told,  Cavendish,  without  making  any  other 
remark,  inquired  if  he  had  no  more  to  say ; 
then  rung  the  bell,  and  summarily  dismissed 
him.  But  the  vengeance  was  to  come.  The 
next  day  every  shilling  belonging  to  Mr.  Cav« 
endish  was  withdrawn  from  ue  bankin|^ 
house  of  his  nnfortnnafe  visitor.  At  another 
time  when  an  admiring  foreigner  had  just 
obtained  an  introduction  to  the  great  English 
chemist  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  io'irdr,  Caven- 
dish fairly  ran  away,  and  left  him  gesticula- 
ting in  the  middle  of  a  complimentary  ad- 
dress. 

Thi«  unhappy  disposition  for  seclusion 
amounted,  at  times,  almost  to  insanity;  in- 
deed, the  general  eccentricities  of  Mr.  CaT- 
endish  were  so  great,  as  to  warrant  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  severe  studies,  in  which  his 
extraordinary  faculties  were  constantly  occu- 
pied, had  alone  preserved  him  from  the  wan- 
derings of  a  madman.  His  reserve  increased 
with  his  years;  he  had  long  shunned  the  so- 
ciety of  his  ttoble  connexions,  and,  in  his  lat> 
ter  days,  he  withdrew  even  from  that  of  his 
scientific  contemporaries;  occasionally  only 
hcsat  atnoughtful  judge,  rather  than  a  listen- 
er at,  Royal  Society  festivities.  His  villa,  at 
Streatham,  became  the  scene  of  his  scientific 
pleasures.  There  he  lived  in  a  perfect  soli- 
(ode.  Any  of  the  neidiboring  inhabitants 
who  chanced  occasionaUy  to  crow  his  path 
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made  way,  with  a  wonder  which  was  nlmofit 
awe,  for  the  tall,  aristocratic  firrnre — hnhiled 
in  the  precise,  wide-sltiricd,  snuff-culorcd 
gannents,  and  eloae-fitting  knee-breechea  of 
another  century — which  stooped,  aa  if  bent 
to  the  earth  by  weighty  thought*. 

Ilis  characteristic  reservo  displayed  itaelf 
-  efen  apon  his  death-bid.  When  he  felt  his 
end  approaching,  be  insisted  upon  brin;^  left 
quite  alone,  and  dismissed  his  only  attendant 
and  norse  from  hia  preaence.  In  the  middle 
ages,  his  strange  manner,  lonely  habits;  and 
philosophical  pursuits  combined,  would  have 
doomed  him  to  the  tortures  of  a  aoreerer. 

In  all  hia  melhoda  of  research  he  was  emi- 
nently great.  An  arcomplished  mathemati- 
cian, he  brought  into  experimental  philosophy 
the  perfection  of  demonstration  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  detail  which  belonu;  to  (  xacl  sci- 
ence. His  writinrrs  form  a  remarkable  con- 
trast with  those  of  most  chemical  philoso- 
phers of  his  peried.  Simple  and  comprehen- 
sive, thof^ry  never  found  a  place  in  them  as 
fact,  nur  hypothesis  as  tlieory.  Nowhere  are 
the  ragoe  expressions,  the  joose  notions,  the 
"cookiiitj  and  trimming  processes,"  which 
deformed  the  discoveries  of  that  day,  to  be 
metvith  in  the  publications  of  Cavendish.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  phlogistic  faith; 
but  so  little  are  his  writings  taintfxl  with  the 
extcnsiro  errors  of  Slahliauisui,  that  they  may 
be  read  at  this  time  with  very  few  correc- 
tions, and  the  mere  alteration  of  nomencli^ 
ture,  as  illustrations  of  the  doctrines  of  La- 
Toisier  or  Dary.  His  articles  of  belief  were 
drawn  up  from  a  true  view  of  facts,  and,  as 
such,  still  remain  a  part  of  tbo  gospel  of  the 
chemical  philosopher. 


LINES, 


A  Visit  TO  Gbubiut,  Tow  Thpmb.— W«  paid  a 
Tisit  to  this  wonderful  epitome  of  haman  mture 

during  the  post  week,  m  fiis  ri*!»'u!rnce,  in  (Iriinon- 
■trent,  Bond-Ktrcet.  ami  our  pli-a-turc  was  ;;ri  ailv 
incroasfiJ  liy  tx  ing  totp-a-t^-tc  with  Hiich  n  (iiKxIci  i- 
mo  of  mankind.  He  received  hia  visitors  with  ttio 
grace  of  a  finitihed  courtier,  sang^dsBesd,  aad  I^BVo 

an  imitatioD  of  the  Fronoh  Emperor  with  cxquixitu 
fidelity.  Nambers  of  the  haat  ton  wero  |ir<  hi  nt, 
who  mprcssed  the  proatCHl  HiJiniratioii  fit  lii.<  iiiti  l- 
lignnce,  vivacity,  und  btauty  of  person.  Tho  (icn- 
eroi  has  been  hunorcd  with  an  invite  to  the  noble 
msnsion  of  the  BaroDeis  do  Rotbtchild,  in  Guiis<- 
bury  Park  ;  a  distinguished  circle  were  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  the  bighoitt  satiRfaelion  wa.s  ex- 

{•resscd  by  tbo  company  Bs^cmhled.  On  taking 
cave,  a  splendid  jniriir,  lined  trifh  gold,  was  pre- 
snnted  to  the  Hny  wonder,  by  the  noble  hostesa ; 
since  which  be  haSTiitited  tbn  American  minister, 
Mr.  Everett,  accompanied  by  bie  patron,  Mr.  Bar- 
nan,  and  a  party  of  distingulshoa  foreign  noble- 
m9Hi— Court  JouriuU. 


Piipii^ntfil  bv  rPBdiiiR  Ptunrnit  J>v  Mi««  Ciniilla  Toiilmin,  in 
Cbauibon'i  £(iiiilHUf  b  Jotunal.eoUtled  "  WbM  dot!  Uiou  wbu- 
fsf,awmiita|f  shell;''  OeMtorftl,  1813. 

From  Cliamber*'*  Kdinburfb  Joonial. 

Akd  doat  tliMU  nsk  roc,  maiden  fair. 
The  secreU  of  the  deep  to  tell  ? 
And  can  tliy  gentle  spirit  bear 
The  whispers  of  the  murmuring  shell? 

if  thou  will,  I  CI. nil!  reveal 
Things  wonderful  and  sod  to  hear; 
Caii!<ing  cnrh  trembUtig  heart  to  IccI 
The  throbs  of  ajmpalhetic  fear. 

'Ti*  mine  1"  tell  of  troaHiircs  bri^t 
Hid  in  the  ocean's  coral  caves— 
Of  radiant  gems  concealed  firooi  right 
Beneath  the  everlasting  waves. 
'Tis  mine  to  whisper  of  the  things 
W'li'i  li  --w  jriM  till  w  lirre  I  sfeepi. 

Of  wild  and  t'enrtul  birda,  whoee  wing» 
Flit  o*«r  the  boaoas  of  th«  deep. 

'Tis  mine  to  tell  of  coanttesx  troops 
Of  living  creatures,  grvat  and  tunall. 
Skimming  the  mighty  wavc«>  in  sroupa^ 
Formed  by  the  han<?  that  rrwiketh  att. 
II»r<'  i-i  tli.i!  t;r.  ,i!  l,c  t  i.'itharf, 
Who  taketi  Iiin  puotime  in  the  waves; 
And  here,  beyond  tbe  ban  of  aMB^ 
The  tinieat  teiuuit  of  thesft  eavaa. 

'Tis  mine  t»  poor  in  Faacy'B  oar 

The  fiiblcd  secrets  of  my  homn  ; 
To  tell  of  Mermaid's  voire  mi  clear, 
An'i  wnfer-n yni [ill -  wlm  fnv-  to  imb j 
Ofttpirits  of  the  lur  and  main, 
Who  ocean'ii  gorgeoamveis  load. 
And  breathe  each  aweat  aaebaated  alraa^ 
Through  enrtains  of  the  rich  ■•••WMd. 

Tia  mine  to  tell  of  fearful  nigbta, 
When  tenip<»st«  foae  the  btTTows  high, 

Ofiiyirmti  pi!n,><,  and  bcni-nr)  lijjbts. 
For  sjiiliirs  unxioua  e^ir  and  evej 
Of  lightnings  that  with  vivid  tlash 
Illume  tho  sea  witli  horrid  glare. 
And  waves  that  with  tonuitooua  daab 
Fill  the  poor  crow  with  diro  despair. 

■ 

And  oh !  'ttt  mine  to  teff  of  mefce 

Hid  from  the  iiiarinerV  ke«'ri  eye  ; 
Of  dread  and  untxpccted  tiluM-ks, 
The  shriek — the  prayer — liie  dyitig  eiy. 
'Tis  mine  to  tell  of  gallant  bark. 
Riding  the  waters  in  her  prido, 
Binking  like  lead  'mid  cuvcrnti  dark, 
Wrecked  by  tbe  treacherous  ocean  tide. 

And  atill  'tie  mine  to  tell  of  Uioso 

Whoso  sepulchres  the  deep  waves  are  ; 

Of  Iie  irl.-  lli.it  br.>^i'  uilfi  i  rn^Miig  woes. 


Wliiii  tidini'-'-  ri-;i(  lied  their  li 


afar. 


Then  dost  thou  ask  me,  maidfn  fair. 
The  secrets  of  the  deep  to  tell  ? 
And  can  thy  gentle  spirit  hear 
The  wbispera  of  the  murmuring  ahell ! 


Joaara  Fiamir. 
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THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  iETHlOPIA. 
FfM  tbcCattrt  JMnml, 

7\e  BSghlatidt  of  Mthimia.  By  Major  Ha^ 

ris.    3  vols.  Longman. 

Tbbbe  are  people  in  the  world  so  wrapped  up 
in  die  dull  rouiine  of  daily  lift*,  that  they  believe 
romance  has  bt  rn  haiiishcil  hy  frn''-Ii;:hts  and 
policemen.  They  cannot  be  brought  to  under- 
ctand  that  there  are  yet  adventures  to  be  found 
at  this  daf  wonderfol  as  tfaoce  recorded  in 
(kirf  talea,  and  perils  as  striking  and  as  various 
n«  ever  hero  nfrnnianoe  rncnuntered  in  the  veri- 
table daj^rs  of  chivalry.  Ifeuch  people  dread  lo 
Jiara  thoir  settled  notions  disturbed,  let  them  not 
take  up  this  hnnk  by  Major  Harris.  It  is,  be- 
yond comparison,  the  inoai  interesting  in  it«> 
narrative,  and  the  most  startling  in  the  fketsit 
rereals,  of  any  work  of  travel  issued  for  some 
years  paet. 

The  LUKhor  was  sent  on  a  mission, with  a 
suitable  retinue,  to  the  court  of  a  Chrisliau  inun- 
•reh,  whose  dominions,  situated  in  the  heart  ofi 
.Ethiopia,  have  long  remained  unvisited.  The 
intert^t  commences  from  the  instant  that  Major 
Harris  lands  on  the  African  shore,  at  Tajura. 
The  march  of  the  expedition  across  the  desert  is 
well  told,  and  opens  a  enceeasion  of  scenes  to 
eurview  na  novel  as  they  are  vivid.  Scareeiy 
had  they  well  commenced  tlieir  journey,  beibre 
fbey  eame  to  Lake  Assal,or  the  Chvat  Salt 
Lake. 

Thid  miiihty  basin  i.s  one  of  the  wonder«  of 
the  world,  descendinir  six  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  extends  for  several  miles, 
girded  round  by  a  chain  of  giant  hills.  The 
centre  of  tlir  hultoni  waa  lilli-il  with  water  of 
the  purest  cerulean  blue,  unruffled  as  the  sur- 
faee  ofa  mirror,  whieh  seeqi^d  set  in  a  frame  of 
frosted  silver — for  all  aronm!  it>  cirruinfiTcncc 
was  a  mighty  edge  ol°  snow- white  salt,  the  result 
of  intense  evaporation.  Through  this  basin, 
and  over  the  shore  of  salt,  the  route  of  our  travel- 
lers lay.  As  they  continued  their  descent  thf^y 
loil  siijlit  of  everv  livin?  thinir,  and  every  sign 
of  vegetation.  Not  a  ripple  played  on  the  wa- 
ters, not  a  wandering  bird  flew  overhead.  Mak- 
ing their  wayjas  be-<t  ihey  eoulil,  down  steep 
declivities,  elumbling  over  hu^c  rocks  of  basalt 
and  voleanie  lava, seeing  nil  around  them  evi- 
dences of  some  mighty  convulsion  of  the  l  arth. 
and  ol"  MX  extin'juished  volcano,  the  travcller» 
Ijcarcii  ilie  inarL'Ki  of  the  lake. 

At  this  time,  i(  mis  noon ;  the  sun  was  with- 
out n  cloud,  aiM  shone  with  terrible  efllblgenee 
upon  the  lake,  whicli  returned  hi--  rays  a-^  vivid- 
ly as  if  it  were  one  vast  pheet  of  burnislied  steel. 
Seorehed  by  the  suffocating  heat,  the  travellers 
prayed  they  miirht  be  visited  with  a  breath  of 
air.  The  hoped-for  wind  arose;  but  it  wa.-j 
Ibund  to  aggravate  their  eufTiTing.s ;  it  caught 
the  pulverized  sand  and  salt,  and  wliirled  them 
up  into  pillars,  which  were  so  illumined  by  the 
intense  brilliancy  of  the  sun  a.H  to  appear  on  fire. 
Sometimes  these  pillars  burst  over  the  cattle,  in-, 
creasing  their  distress.  A  horrid  stench  arose 
from  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  the  lake;  cam- 
els dropped  down  dead,  and  some  of  the  escort 
fiunted.  But  the  worst  remains  to  be  told. 


The  .'^upj/ly  of  w.iter  brouLrlit  proved  in.-^ufTi- 
cient^  ai>u  the  whole  company  became  torment- 
ed with  burning  thirst;  some  ran  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  and  tasted  the  water.  Imt  it  tnok  the  skin 
from  their  lips.  There  was  no  remedy  for  their 
distress;  and  during  the  afternoon, they  rested 
in  this  miserable  plight,  shielding  thcmuelves  aa 
they  best  could  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun.  With  the  evenintr,  they  resumed  their 
march;  they  knew  there  was  water  in  abun- 
dance at  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  but  many 
labored  utnli  r  tli;^  rnnviction  that  that  distance 
they  siiuuld  itcver  pabs.  Their  patli  wound 
over  sheeis  of  ruggea  and  broken  lava, and  was 
so  ntirrow  that  rarely  more  than  one  person 
could  paiis  al  a  time.  We  must  find  room  fur  a 
short  passage  descriptive  of 

THC  BORROaS  OF  A  NIGHT  MARCH. 

"The  agonies  of  that  dismal  night  set  all 
efforts  of  description  at  defiance.  Fanned  by 
the  fiery  blast  of  the  midnight  sirocco,  the  cry 
lor  water,  uttered  feebly  from  numbers  of 
parched  throats, nofw  became  incessant;  and  the 
supply  of  that  precious  element  brought  fnr  the 
whole  party  falling  short  of  one  gallon  and  a 
half,  it  was  not  long  to  be  answered.  A  tinf 
sip  of  dihued  vinegar,  for  n  moment  assuaging 
the  burning  tbirsl  which  raged  in  the  vitals, 
again  raised  their  drooping  souls;  but  its  efl'ects 
were  transient, and  after  siruggling  a  few  steps, 
overwhelmed,  they  sunk  again,  wiui  husky  voiee 
declaring  their  resolution  to  ri.-^e  no  more.  Hors- 
es and  mules  that  once  lay  down,  being  unable 
from  exhaustion  to  rally,  were  ri  iuciaiitly  aban- 
doned tu  their  fate,  whiUt  the  lion-hearted  sol 
dier  who  had  braved  death  at  the  cannon's 
rnnijih.  Kubiiued  and  unmanned  by  thirt-t,  lay 
gasping  by  the  way-side,  and  heedless  of  the 
exhortation  of  his  oflicer,  baited  approaching 
iIir?solulion  with  (leU|^t,a8  bringing  tin  fi  rnii 
nation  of  tortures  miida  were  not  to  be  cn- 
dureil.'' 

The  whole  company  must  have  perished,  but 
that  a  wild  Bedouin  brought  the  fainting  tra- 
vfdlers  a  Iftrge  ekin  of  water.  \  little  was  ap- 
plied to  the  faces  and  lips  of  the  sutl'erers,and 
I  hey  revived;  and  at  last,  with  the  feelings  of 
men  who  approached  the  gales  of  paradise,  or 
of  those  of  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  who  first  exelamied^  (*Thc  Sea," 
they  rea<  )  I  a  running  Stream, and  IVeely 
slaked  their  tliubt. 

From  Tajura  to  the  frontier  of  the  Christian 
king's  dominions  is  a  distnnce  of  tour  tiundred 
mites.  The  whole  way  was,  with  slight  cxccp- 
tionF,a  rontirnieil  desert;  and  the  oidy  interrup- 
tions to  tlie  monotony  of  the  march  were  such 
incidentis  as  we  have  described,  ur  a  juarrel 
with  some  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Bedouins,  or 
an  encounter  with  a  slave  caravan,  which  occa- 
i^ionally  in  gii  Kt  numbers  traversed  the  sandy 
vs'aste.  The  majority  of  the  slaves  were  very 
young,  hardly  escaped  firom  childhood.  They 
travelled  barefooted,  and  each  male  and  female 
carried  many  days'  provision  and  water.  One 
handful  of  roasted  eom  was  their  daily  food. 
But  a.s  the  com|Miny  began  the  ascent  of  the 
Abyssinian  Alps,  which  forms  the  frontier  of 
the  kingdom  they  onme  to  visits  the  scene  imdeiv 
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went  a  delightful  change.  TJiey  found  all  the 
vegetation  of  titc  temperate  dimes  of  Europe 
blooming  ill  ttu  -.it:n><  I  ixuriimc^aiid  flotered 
a  fertile  and  culiivutcd  country. 

They  were  favorably  received  1»y  die  mon-l 
arch,  who  lived  in  Tuic  magnificence.  Tlis 
kiogdora  waa  extensive,  and  hia  revenue  anipie. 
The  elrangere  eoon  conciliated  his  favor  oy 
tfM  preaent^  they  brought,  and  the  ingenious 
arts  of  life  Uiey  made  known  to  him.  He  gave 
them  free  permiesion  to  visit  every  part  of  lii? 
Jungdom;  and  thus  the  auiJior  was  enabled  to 
eomplete  his  account  of  thie  singular  :iiid  inter- 
esting district  of  Africa,  They  shot  tlie  wilii 
elephants,  whiclk  iiad  long  been  tlie  terror  of 
the  rural  population,  designed  and  superintend- 
ed the  erection  of  a  new  palace  for  the  king, 
which  was  inaugnrated  with  great  jwmp,  and 
made  tiieniKt  l vr>  in  ;i  Iiundred  other  wnys  use- 
ful boUi  to  the  king  and  his  people.  In  return, 
he  eoncluded  with  them  a  solenm  commercial 
treaty,  which,  by  opening  channels  of  enterprise 
and  industry  hitherto  unknown  to  the  population 
of  thia  fcrtdc  country,  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to 
the  gradual  extinction  of  that  inhuman  traihc, 
which  now  forms  Ae  only  commerce  of  the 
people. 

The  last  circumstance  related  is  llie  most 
Interesting.  Never  wa.s  a  more  affecting  inci- 
dent related  in  fiction.  Tl  had,  from  time  inmie- 
norial — the  usage,  indeed,  was  believed  to  be 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity — been 
the  cns^toin  to  imprkon  all  those  relations  of  the 
reigiiintr  monarcn  who  were  in  such  n  degree  i 
of  nroxiiir!\  to  tlie  throne,  iis  to  be  liliely  to  dis- 
turl)  his  reign.  The  reader,  tliinking  of  Rasse- 
las  and  the  Happy  Valley,  may  conceive  that 
their  lot  wnf  not  very  unendurable.  Rvit  the 
valley  existed  only  in  the  fancy  oi"  Johnson  j  the 
victims  of  a  tyrant's  suspicion  have  seldom  the 
horrors  of  imprisonment  mitigated  by  consider 
ate  treatment.  The  .Abyssinian  Pnnces  were 
confined  in  dnriLreon-.  s!i\ir  out  rrom  l!>e  Yi'zht  of' 
day,  and  treated  as  though  the  blood  that  ran 
in  their  veins  was  a  eriminn!  offence.  The  king 
was  Tinturally  iroo'l  n  ttiir(»tl.  and  his  di-^popjiinn 
had  been  further  sotlened  by  a  terrific  earUi- 
qaakc  which  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the 
people.  The  embassy  look  advantage  of  the 
moment  when  his  heart  was  softened  by  aillio- 
tiott  to  ])re--  their  Kiiit,  Tliey  were  successful; 
and  the  monarch  guvo  orders  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  liberated  and  signified  h»  intention 
to  aBsist  himself  nf  t!ie  ceremony. 

If  there  were  books  on  earth,  ae  we  know  there 
an  lecords  in  heaven,  expressly  reserved  for  the 
oommemoration  of  deeds  ot  mercy,  charity,  and 
ffood-will,  what  a  shining  page  in  them  would 
be  fille.l  (>v  the  abolition  of'a  bai-'oaron,-  m  l  bru- 
til  custom,  which  had  endured  beyond  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  prison 
doors  to  the  unfortunate  roval  race  of  Abyssinia. 
The  king  was  seated  in  Ids  balcony  of  justice, 
decked  oui  lor  a  gala  day;  the  IJriiish  cmbavey 
stood  around  him,  mingling  wi(h«his  officepK  of 
Ktnte;  the  people  amembled,  scarcely  comjire 

hendiilsr  the  tii'ivs  they  heard,  (or  ju>li'-e  anil  1 

mercy  were  novel  terms  in  tlieir  e^irs.  A  t  a  word 
inm  the  monarch,  the  state  gaoler  ushered  m 
aevanoftlw  royal  race,  niea  worn  with  long  ini> 
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Erisonmcnt  and  unused  to  the  light  of  day. 
dnked  together  by  chains  worn  bright  by  the 
friction  of  years,  tliev  feebly  tottered  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  feli  prostrate  before  it.  Then 
their  chains  were  Imocked  oif;  they  were  pro- 
nounced free ;  and  n  place  a?-fiLrneu  them  near 
tiic  monarch's  person.  '•  My  chiUlren,''  said  the 
king,  turning  to  the  embassy, "  you  will  write  all 
that  you  have  now  seen  to  your  country,  and 
wilt  say  to  the  British  Ctueen  that,  though  fhr 
behind  the  nations  of  the  white  nien,  from  wl.oni 
the  nation  of  .^Ethiopia  first  received  her  religion, 
there  yet  remains  a  spark  of  ChrisUail  love  in 
the  brea.'t  of  the  King  of  Shoa." 

With  that  sentence  the  book  concludes;  and 
we  are  to  understand  that  Major  Harris  yet  re- 
mains in  Shoa.  to  carry  out  the  wise  and  Chria- 
tian  policy  he  Has  so  hap]>ily  commenced. 

()l  sueh  a  work  it  is  poor  to  say  that  we  thunk 
the  author  for  the  entertainment  it  huR  uHurded 
us.  It' offers  higher  ground  for  pr.tif^e.  We 
congratulate  him,  not  only  on  the  well-written, 
curious,  and  interesting  book  he  has  given  to  the 
world,  but  on  his  honor;ihh>  and  successfa)  con- 
duct of  a  miwion  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
effect  on  commerce,  and  in  this  way  much  may 
be  anticipated  from  it,  must  have  the  effect  of 
nerving  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  of  elevat- 
ing the  British  name.  With  nations,  as  with 
individuals,  ciiAnvrrrn  of  itself  is  ptnfion  and 
power.  It  was  the  reputation  of  tJiis  country  for 
lustico  and  disinterestedness  that  induced  the 
banded  nations  of  Europe,  when  France  alone 
!  stood  sullen  and  isolaten.  to  place  in  the  band  of 
I'.iiL'laiid  the.suoni  requiri  i!  I'l.i-  ihc  adjustment 
of  tiie  Syrian  question;  and  nughiily  as  her  force 
was  wielded,  tt  excited  no  mifitrast,  because  no 
rational  beintr  doubted  her  intention  to  lav  aside 
her  arms  when  the  purpose  for  \vhich  they  were 
taken  up  was  fulfilled  This  mission  ia  compare 
ativcly  a  slisrht  circumstance,  yet  it  will  have 
its  effect;  lor  in  its  whole  nuumgenient  the  Brit- 
ish character,  under  Major  Harris's  iraUuMt  and 
able  auspices,  is  shown  aaoniless  under  dangers 
and  difficttlties,  intrepid  in  pursuit  of  a  worthy 
nhprf.  rhri.ctian  in  its  nounsscls,  beneficent  in 
its  actions,  and  wise,  merciful,  and  civilizing  ia 
its  polity. 


The  oinr  vt  or  r*RjTr>\tc  Acrn  r\ r  ) I  n  m  a 
Max  ir  Twr.\Tv-f  <M'(i  IlneKt,  has  oAen  h. m  rho 
aubjcr-t  of  investignlion  .nmon»  philoiopllcrt..  Krunn 
a  pamgniph  in  the  Jkledical  Times,  we  Ivam  Ukst 
Af .  E.  A.  Seharliii|r,  sftsr  esrefol  eiperiment,  sr> 

rive.M  nt  the  followin|p  conclnsioii!i.  It»t,  Ulan  bx- 
pirost  vfiriiible  qimn titles  of  rnrlmnic  arid  nt  difler» 
ent  periodn  of  the  dny  ;  SJd,  Every  thing  beisg 
oiiifrwise  equni,  lunn  borriH  more  carbon  whee  his 
ap|M  tito  is  Kuti.sficd  tfiuu  when  failing,  and  more 
wben  awake  iban  wlien  luleep ;  3d,  >f en  expire 
more  mbonic  acid  tfinn  women — rliihlrcn  liurn 
propnrtionally  more  rnrl)on  thnn  nun  ;  wn,]  Jih,  In 
(  anes  of  illness  or  fatiiiiiig,  the  quantity  ofrurbooic 
I'  r<l  expired  in  U-^^  tliun  in  the  bssltny  stsls.  M. 
Dumaa  atates  that  ho  burns  rather  narstlisn  one 
hundred  sod  sixty -six  grains  of  esrboii  in  the  four- 
snd*twsnty  hours.— CA«hi^s's  Ed.  Jhw. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  THE  DNGfl  OF  KOBWAT. 

Viamite  Atkravuin. 

TJte  Heimakringla  ;  or,  Chronics  of  the  Kings 
of  NonoeM.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic 
oTSnorro  Starleson,  with  a  Preliminary  Dia- 
sert-iii  iM.  by  Samual  Laiog^  Eiq.  3  vota. 

Lniii^'inan  Co. 

Tin;  name  of  Snorro  Shirlcson  is  eo  well 
known  to  all  who  luive  iikuIi;  nortiicrn  antiqui- 
ties their  study,  and  his  Chronicle  has  proved 
so  ricli  ;\  mine  of  information  to  writers  who 
have  directed  their  attention  to  Scandinavian 
mythology  and  literature,  as  well  as  history, 


oBBomctw  or  tu  Kwes  op  mobvat. 
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their  family  hranrhrs.  nccordinif  to  what  has 
been  told  me.  Some  of  this  [a  found  in  ancient 
family  regiitftrv,  in  which  the  petligrccs  of  king* 
and  oihor  pon«r)nag»'>i  of  hii^h  birth  arc  rfckon- 
I'd  up,  ana  part  is  wntii-a  down  allcr  old  songs 
and  ballads  which  our  forefathers  had  for  their 
amusement.  Pi  ow,  although  we  cannot  jost  say 
what  truth  there  may  be  in  these,  yet  we  liave 
t!i(>  ct  rtaln^  that  old  and  wise  men  held  them 
to  be  true." 

The  work  begins  wiUi  tlic  Saga  of  the  Yng- 
ling  family,  from  tlie  days  of  the  creat  founder 
of  the  Scandinavian  dynasty,  Ouin,  to  Half- 
dan  tite  Black ;  and  it  gives  a  rude  description 
of  northern  Asia,  where  there  is  a  river,  pro- 


tluit  it  is  rather  surprising  tl-.at  no  translation  of  perly  called  by  the  name  of  Tanais,  and  whicli 
diework  should  have  heretuf  >re  appeared.  W(    l  ill.,-  i[ita  the  ocean  at  tlic  Black  Sea  ;"  and  on 

the  east  of  U  was  Asaheim }  and  herv  was  the 
city  BO  celebrated  in  northern  mythology,  A*> 

gaard : — 

"In  that  city  was  a  cliii  f  called  Odin,  and  it 
was  a  great  place  for  8«icritice.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom there  that  twelve  temple  Godars  should 
both  direct  the  sarriffces,  and  also  judge  the 
jK'opIc.  Tliey  were  calli  !  Piarp,  or  I  )rotnerB, 
and  all  the  people  t-crved  and  obeyed  them. 
Odin  wae  a  great  and  very  far  travelled  warrior^ 
who  conquered  many  kite^doins,  and  so  succea 


welcome,  all  the  more  heartily,  ihe  volumes 
before  us,  well  pleased  that  tiie  translation  of  so 
valuable  a  wonc  should  have  been  undertaken 
by  so  competent  a  pcrtiou  as  Mr.  Laing. 

Snorro  oturleson.  was  born  in  117S,  in  Ice- 
land, a  country  early  and  singularly  distinguish- 
ed for  ita  literary  tastes — a  country  in  which  the 
Scalds  found  their  latcfsl  asylum,  and  which 
boasted  a  printing  pre««.  and  a  band  of  schol- 
ars, at  the  beginning  or  the  sixteenth  century. 
Snorro  was  a  member  of  the  priviletjed  cliuss. 

claiming  descent  from  Odin,  and  con.scquciuly  ful  was  he  that  in  every  l>altle  the  victory  W9» 


entitled  to  hold  the  hereditary  office  of  Godar, 
which,  although  no  longer  ineloding  the  func- 
tions of  priest,  still  allowed  its  possessor  to  net 

as  judge  in  the  district  wliere  he  pfsidrd.  The 
early  associations  of  Snorro  were  favurable  to 
the  future  historian.  He  was  fostered, —  a 
plira.^c  which  signified  education,  rather  than 
nursing, — by  John  Loptson,  the  grandson  of 
Ssmuiid  Frode,  the  compiler  of  the  older  Edda. 
and  in  Loptson's  family  ho  continued  to  live 
until  he  married.  He  appears  tO'  have  been 
rapacious,  anibilioUK,  and  overbearing,  and  has 
been  accused  of  betraying  the  independence  of 
his  country,  by  aiding  in  reducing  it  to  a  mere 

Erovince  of  Norway.  It  is  prooablc,  as  Mr. 
,aing  remarks,  that  much* more  is  laid  to  Snorro 
Slurleson's  charge  than  is  really  his  dae.  In 
1221  he  took  his  first  journey  to  Norway,  with 
a  poem  in  honor  of  Earl  Hakon  Galin,  who  sent 
him  a  sword  and  armor.  He  paiil  subsequent 
visits  to  Norway  ;  but  in  124L  his  three  sons-in- 
law  came  by  night,  and  murdered  him,  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  l>eeii  convicted  of  treason.  In- 
deed, from  tlie  memoir  preti.xed  to  tliis  work, 
the  historian  appears  a  veritable  type  of  hi.s 
times — "  a  man  rough,  wild,  vigorous  m  thought 
and  deed,  like  the  men  he  describes  in  his 
Chronicle." 

At  whose  suggestion,  or  under  wliat  circum- 
stances, this  'Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Nor- 
way* was  written,  wc  cannot  ascertain;^ — prob- 
ably his  love  of  tales  ol  wild  advent&re  prompt- 
ed Snorro  to  set  about  the  task  of  ooUeeting  tlie 
materials.  What  these  w«re.  and  from  whence 
derived,  the  following  extract  from  his  preface 
will  show : — 

In  this  book  I  have  had  old  stories  written 
down  aslhave  heard  them  told  byintelliirent  peo- 
ple, concerning  chi'-f--  who  have  held  dominion 
m  the  northern  countries,  and  who  spoke  the 
Dnntih  tonfue;  and  aim  eoneeraing  some  of 


on  his  side.  It  was  the  belief  of  his  ncopic  that 
victory  beloosed  to  him  in  every  battle.  It  was 
his  custom  when  he  sent  his  men  into  bnttle,  or 
on  any  expedition,  thai  lie  first  laid  liis*  hand 
npon  their  heads,  and  called  down  a  blessing 
upon  tfiem ;  and  then  diey  believed  their  under- 
taking would  be  successful.  His  p.  opic  also 
were  accustomed,  whenever  they  Itiil  nilo  dan- 
ger by  land  or  sea,  to  call  upon  his  name ;  and 
they  thought  that  always  they  got  comfort  and 
aid  by  it,  for  where  he  was  they  thought  help 
was  near.  Often  he  went  away  longttMt  hO 
passed  many  seasons  on  bis  journeys." 

The  "laymg  his  hand  on  their  heads"  secma 
to  UR  to  point  out  the  Asiatic  derivafifm  of  Odin 
and  his  followers,  as  much  a.s  their  buriung  tlio 
dead ;  and  the  subjoined  story,  we  think,  is  de^ 
cib-ive.  Hn^ner  and  Mimir  had  been  aeat  as 
hostages  from  Asaheim: — 

"  Now,  when  Hiencr  came  to  Vanahcim  ho 
was  immediately  made  a  chief,  and  Mimir  came 
to  him  with  good  oounsel  on  all  oocasiona.  But 
when  Thener  stood  in  the  Things  or  other  meet- 
ings, if  Mimir  was  not  near  him,  and  any  diffi- 
cult matter  waa  laid  bcfljre  him,  he  always  an- 
swered in  one  way — •  Now  let  others  give  tlieir 
advice so  that  the  Vanaland  people  cot  a 
suspicion  that  the  Asaland  people  had  de- 
ceived them  in  the  exchange  of  men.  ^  They 
took  Mimir,  therefore,  and  beheaded  him,  and 
-ent  his  head  to  the  A-aland  people.  Odin  took 
the  head,  smcarfd  it  witii  hcros  so  that  it  should 
not  rot.  and  sang  incantations  over  it.  Thereby 
he  gave  it  the  power  that  it  spoke  to  him,  and 
discovered  to  him  many  secrets.'* 

This  notion  of  a  human  head  preserved  by 
nugical  art,  and  giving  oracnlar  replies,  is  one 
of  the  roost  ancient  Eastern  superstitions.  It 
takes  its  place  both  in  Arabian  and  Jewish  le- 
end ;  it  was  subsequently  imported  from  the 
astbytfae  earliest  crusaders  $  and  the  reader 
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Cnay  probably  rempnihor,  iliat  the  possession  of 
such  a  head  tvas  made  one  of  the  charges  in 
France  a^inat  die  onfortanate  Tetn|4an.  This 
the  nrcoiint  of  the  migration  of  Odin  and  his 

follovverH : — 

"There  goes  a  great  mountain  barrier  from 
north-eaat  to  Boiitli-wcpt.  which  dividt's  ihi- 
Greater  Sweden  frnm  otht^r  kin^dorAs.  Sontii 
of  this  inoiintnin  rid^e  it  is  not  far  to  Tur!il  itid. 
where  Odin  had  great  possessions.  But  Odin 
havinflf  foreknowledge,  and  mastic  sig^ht,  knew 
that  his  po'ilerity  would  romr-  to  settle  and  dwell 
in  thp  northern  half  of  the  world.  In  those  times 
the  lloman  chiefa  went  wide  around  in  the 
world,  8uhduin<;  to  themselves  all  people  ;  and 
on  thi«  ac.rouat  many  chiefs  fled  from  their  do- 
mains. Oiiio  Ki't  111-  brothers  Vi-  and  Vitir  over 
Aflgaard ;  and  he  himself,  with  all  the  gods  and 
a  great  many  other  people,  wandered  out,  first 
w.'f  tward  to  rj.ir  IririiTc,  [Rns-sia  ]  and  then 
south  to  Saxlaiid,  f(  lermany.J  He  had  many 
son;! ;  and  allcr  havin;;  subdued  an  extensive 
kingdom  in  Sa.xlan  I.  he  .sot  his  sons  to  defend 
the  country.  He  iiimstilf  went  northwards  to 
f!ie  K  and  took  up  hi-*  abode  inan  ieland  which 
is  called  Odinad  in  Fyen." 

Prom  thi«  narrative  we  think  it  evident  that 
Odin  did  not,  a-i  Mr.  Laiiii;  seem^i  to  maintain, 
actually  colonize  large  tracts  of  uninhabited 
eountry,  bat  that  he  advanced  upon  northern 
Europe  as  a  conqueror,  whose  superior  know- 
ledge, rather  than  superior  bravery,  pubjui^ated 
the  rude  tribes  that  opposed  hira.  The  reader 
will  observe,  that  Odin  is  hero  expressly  stated 
to  have  "aabdaed  an  extensive kinmlom  in  ( Jer- 
many,"  [Saxland  ;]  ami  that  his  ru!»»  wa-.-  siniilar 
to  that  of  the  RumaiiB  in  Gaul  and  Hritain,  is 
proved  by  the  assertion,  that  subpeipienily  he 
set  hi?  Bons  to  defend  the  country.'*  The  f  ible 
which  repreaents  his  eendintr  Gefioti  across  the 
fioa,  after  he  had  arrived  in  Scandinavia,  proves 
that  even  bo  far  north,  the  land  was  already  in- 
habited, for  King  Gylfe  jcfives  her  a  ploujjhgate 
of  land  ;  phc  from  thence  gn-  ;  i  i  Jotunheim. 
a  Btronj;  city ;  and  the  subseipient  contests  of 
Odin  with  Kmg  GyUb}a1so  prove  that  there  was 
already  a  powerful  people  in  these  northernfast 
nesae.s. 

The  minute  description  of  Odin's  deeds  and 
supernatural  powers,  U  precisely  what  a  sob- 
juLjated  and  awe-stricken  people  would  relate 

of  a  roaqueror,  who  |)oa.sc-  <e,l  a  (li  _'rce  of  civil- 
ization far  beyond  what  they  had  ever  itnagin- 
ed:— 

WliiMi  O  lin  of  A<!a!iind  came  to  the  north, 
and  the  ljoJ.h  willl  him,  he  be'ran  to  exercise  and 
teach  others  the  arts  which  iho  people  long 
afterwards  have  nractiHcd.  Odin  was  the  clev- 
erest of  all.  and  irotn  him  all  the  others  learned 
their  masjic  arts;  and  he  knew  ihcni  firit.  and 
knew  many  more  than  other  ueojplc.  But  now^, 
to  tell  why  he  is  held  in  suen  high  respect,  we 
must  mention  variouH  causes  that  contributed  to 
it  When  siltino;  nmontr  his  friends  his  coun- 
tenance was  so  beautiful  anA  friendly,  that  the 
spirits  of  all  were  exhilarated  by  it ;  but  when 
he  was  in  war  he  appeared  fierce  and  dreadful. 
This  arose  from  his  being  able  to  change  his 
color  and  form  in  any  way  he  liked.  Another 
cause  was.  tint  he  eonmsed  m  cleverly  and 
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smoothly,  that  all  who  heard  were  persuaded. 
He  spoke  every  thing  in  rhyme,  such  as  now 
composed,  and  Vliich  we  ealf  scald-craft.  He 
and  his  templ^^oda  were  called  eonif-smiths, 
for  from  them  came  that  art  of  bong  into  the 
northern  countrie.s.  njmfould  make  his  ene- 
mies in  battle  blind,  or  deaf,  or  terror-struck, 
and  their  weaponu  bo  blunt  that  they  could  no 
more  cut  than  a  willow  twi«^;  on  the  otlicr 
liuud,  his  men  rushed  IbrwariU  without  armor; 
were  as  mad  as  dogs  or  wolves,  bit  their  shields, 
and  were  strong?  aji  bears  or  wild  hulls,  and 
killi'd  people  at  a  blow,  and  neither  tire  nor  iron 
toM  <ipi)n  the:;i.  Tlie.-jc  were  called  Bersffir- 
kers.  Oihn  could  transform  his  ehane:  his  body 
would  lie  iia  if  dead,  or  asleep;  but  tlien  he 
would  be  in  shape  of  a  fish,  or  worm,  or  l)irJ,  or 
beast,  and  be  off  in  a  twinkling  to  distant  lands 
upon  his  own  or  other  pe  npte^s  lousiness.  With 
words  alone  he  could  queiirh  fire,  hiill  the  oc-can 
in  tempest,  and  turn  tlie  wind  to  any  (pjarter  he 
pleafseu.  Odin  li  i  1  a  ship  which  was  called 
Skidbladnir,  in  which  he  saileil  over  wiile  seas, 
and  which  he  could  roll  up  like  ji  clotli.  Oiiia 
carried  with  him  Mimir's  head,  which  told 
him  all  the  news  of  other  countries.  Sometimes  . 
even  he  called  the  dead  out  of  the  earth,  or  set 
hitnself  he-iih  the;  burial-tnounds  ;  whence  he 
was  called  llie  ijliost-sovcreign.  and  lord  of  the 
mound-s.  He  had  two  ravens,  to  whom  he  had 
tauL'tit  the  spreeli  of  man  ;  and  they  flew  far  ami 
wide  throui^fli  tiie  land,  and  brought  him  tiic 
news.  In  all  such  thinirt)  ^ic  was  pre-eminently 
wise.  He  taught  all  tlicsc  arts  m  Runes,  and 
sonars  which  are  called  incantations,  and  there- 
fore the  Asaland  people  are  called  incantation- 
smiths.*' 

The  whole  of  this  extract  is  cnricnis.  Such, 
or  very  similar,  would  he  tlie  (iescri[)tiori  the 
rude  natives  of  tiie  Polynesian  Island.-;  would 
Ljive  of  their  En(»lish  visitants,  passinjr  over 
their  prowess,  their  stren^fth,  and  dwelling  upoa 
the  wonders  which  their  superior  civiltzstion 
enabled  them  to  perforin.  'PIi.il  '^>iliii  jiretendcd 
actually  to  supernatural  puwcrtj,  is,  iiovvcvcr, 
evident ;  and  it  is  euriouH  to  observe,  tlint  each 
ma'jic  art.  his  power  of  r!iaiiyiiit»-  lii:=  fi>rm,  of 
conipofiing  magic  songs,  of  par.ilyzing  his  ene- 
mies, of  calling  up  the  dead,  of  unilerstandin^ 
the  language  of  birds,  are  all  of  Asiatic  origin. 
.\otwithstanding  that  peculiarity,  the  eating  of 
hrir.ie-flesh  as  a  reli'/ious  rile  — ami  wliieli  has 
seemed,  to  many  antiquaries,  to  point  out  Udin 
as  a  leader  of  one  of  the  wandering  Tartar 
tribes — we  incline  to  the  opinion  which  ron- 
siders  him  as  a  prinr*  of  some  more  civilized 
people,  perhaps  one  of  the  petty  kind's  who 
(ought  fnr  and  were  vam^uisbod'  witli  Mithri- 
datcs.  Certain  it  is,  that  m  many  mechanical 
art.s,  especiiijiv  the  uorkiiiir  in  inel.il.-;.  the  Scan- 
dinavians, at  a  very  early  period,  were  iar  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  wandering  tribes  who  occupy 
the  steppes  of  northern  Asia. 

Odin,  we  arc  told,  died  in  his  bed.  assuring 
his  followers  he  was  goins;  to  Valhalla.  Odin 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Niord.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded numerous  kinirs,  most  of  whom  came  to 
untimely  deaths.  Kiw^  <)n.  h  i.vever.  was  de- 
terminetl  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Valhalla,  as 
long  as  possible.  His  onnatuFal  jian  affords 
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anolhf^r  proof  nf  \hc  prnvalencc  ofcastrrn  fable 
among  the  titiscpntlants  of  Odin — for  a  story  pre- 
ripL'lv  similar  will  be  fSrand  among  the  earfieef 
Hindoo  legends : — 

Kin?  On  returned  to  Up8iU  when  he  vfm 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  maae  a  great  sacrifiRe, 

and  in  it  olTcrrd  up  his  Ron  to  Odin.    On  got  an 
answer  from  Odin,  that  he  shouhl  live  sixiy  years 
longer;  and  he  was  ttflernrardfi  i<ing  in  l.'psal 
for  twenlv-five  years.    Now  came  Oie  tlie  Bold, 
anon  of  King  ^  ridleif.  with  his  army  to  Sweden, 
again-'  KImlt        and  (hey  had  several  battle<; 
with  each  other ;  but  Olc  wa«  always  the  victor. 
Then  On  fled  a  second  time  to  Qothfand ;  and  for 
twenfy-fivr  /nrs  Ole  reigned  in  Upsal,  until  lie 
was  killed  l)v  tJuirkad  the  Old.  After  Ole's  full. 
On  rciurneii  to  Upsal,  and  ruled  the  kingdom 
for  twenty-five  years.    Then  he  made  a  great 
sacrifice  again  for  long  life,  in  whieh  he  Bacri- 
fired  hiB  second  son.  and  received  the  aitiivver 
irom  Odio,  that  he  should  live  as  lon^i  as  he 
gave  him  one  of  his  sons  every  tenth  year,  and 
al-o  that  he  .«houM  name  one  of  the  (fistricts  of 
his  counlrv  after  the  number  of  sons  he  should 
ofler  to  Odin.    When        h  id  eacriliced  the 
seventh  of  his  Bona  he  continued  to  live  ;  but  so 
<hat  he  could  not  walk,  but  was  carried  on  a 
chair.    Then  he  sacrificed  his  eighth  mn.  and 
lived  thereaAer  ten  years,  lying  in  his  bed. 
Now  he  sacrificed  his  ninth  son,  and  lived  ten 
carf?  more;  but  po  that  he  drank  nut  of  a  horn 
ike  a  weaned  inliint.    He  h.ul  nnvv  only  one 
son  remaining,  whom  he  also  wanted  to  sacri- 
fice, and  to  give  Odin  Ups'i!  and  ihr  domains 
thereunto  belonging,  under  tiie  nariie  uftlii'  Ten 
Lands,  but  the  Swedes  would  not  allow  it :  t;o 
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there  was  no  sacrifice,  and  King  On  died,  and 
was  Iniried  in  a  mound  at  UpsaL" 

Tiie  following  episode  resembles  the  npoery- 
phal  story  of  Vortigern  and  the  fair  R'  .,.,  ,  ii'i 
king  Hiorvard,  sailing  with  his  Heet  near  .Swe- 
den, was  invited  by  King  Oranmar  to  a  feast,  and 

royally  entertained : — 

^'King  Hiorviird'a  high  seat  was  placed  right 
eppoaita  to  King  Granmar's  high  seat,  and  on 
the  same  bench  sal  all  his  men.  Kine  Oran- 
mar told  his  dauQ-hfer  Hildigunne,  who  was  n 
remarkably  Ix  vi'lfvi!  girl,  to  make  ready  to 
eany  ale  to  the  vikinffs.  Thereupon  she  took 
a  saver  goblet,  flllecT  ft,  bowed  before  Kin? 
Hiorvard.  and  paid,  '  Succe.'^s  to  all  Ylfingers : 
this  cup  to  the  memory  of  Rolf  Krake.' — drank 
etit  the  half,  and  handed  the  cnn  to  King  Ilior  i 
vard.  He  took  the  cup,  and  took  tier  hand,  and 
said  ehe  must  sit  beside  him.  She  .«ay.s,  that  is 
not  vikinr  rv-hion.  to  drink  two  and'  two  with 
women.  Hiorvard  replies,  tliat  it  were  better 
fbr  him  to  make  a  change  and  leave  the  yiking 
law,  and  drink  in  conipnny  with  her.  Then  Hil- 
digunne sat  down  beside  him,  and  both  dnuik 
together,  and  spoke  a  trreatdenl  with  eai  h  other 
during  the  evening.  The  next  day,  Avhen  King 
Granmar  and  Hiorvard  met,  Hiorvard  spoke  of 
his  courtship,  and  :i>k<'d  m  h;i\  e  Hildigunne  in 
marriage.  Biing  Granmar  laid  thin  proposal  be- 
fore his  wifb  Hilda,  and  before  people  of  eon- 
ecqnonT.  Fiyin-^  they  would  have  groat  help 
and  trust  in  Hiorvard }  and  all  approved  of  it 
highly,  and  thought  U  very  adviBaUa.  And  the 


end  wa.«!.  that  Hildigunne  wa*--  nrnrni^cd  (oH 
vard,  and  the  wedding  followed  Foon  aOer." 

The  ftrst  Ssffa  is  considered  npocr\'phaI,  as 
indeed  the  early  history  of  nations  always  is. 
With  "  Halfdan  the  Black's  Saga,"  we  enter 
on  the  historical  period,  his  reign  commencing  in 
S41.  The  third  Saga,  relating  the  deeds  and 
prowess  of  his  eon,  Harald  Haarfager,  who 
reigned  from  about  861  to  931,  (succeeding  his 
father  when  but  ten  years  old) — is  charncferislic 
and  amosing.  This  Harold  has  been  made 
known  to  the  KnL'li'^h  reader,  as  the  compooer 
of  a  ballad  with  the  rethiin  of— 

Yet  the  Kussitiu  maiden  Korns  me. 

And  in  this  he  certainly  appears  as  closely  ap- 
proximating to  the  knight  of  Romruice.    In  his 
saga,  however,  no  such  character  is  displayed 
by  him.  e.xi  ( ],t  perhaps,  in  valor,  and  respect 
lor  his  word— i»ul  this  is  the  "true  and  par- 
ticular account  "  of  the  bold  Viking's  courtship: 
"Kingllarahi  sent  his  men  to  a  n-irl  called 
Gvda,  a  daughter  of  King  Eric  of  Hordaland, 
who  was  brought  up  as  foster-child  in  the  house 
oi'a  great  bomi.  r  in  Valdere.   The  king  wanted 
lier  tor  his  concubine ;  for  she  was  a  remark- 
ably handsome  girl,  bat  of  hi^  spirit  withal. 
Now  when  the  inessenferH  came  ther<\  and  de- 
livered their  errand  to  liic  girl,  she  aiujwered, 
that  she  would  not  throw  herself  away  even  to 
take  a  king  for  her  husband,  who  iiad  no  greater 
kingdom  to  role  over  than  a  few  dfstrfcts.  « And 
metliinks,' sai«l  ehe.  'it  is  wond.  i!id  ilid  no  king 
here  in  Norway  will  make  the  whole  country 
subject  to  him,  in  the  same  way  as  Gorm  the  Old 
did  in  Denmark,  or  Eric  at  I'psal.'    Thr  mes- 
senirers  thought  her  answer  wii«  drtadluUy 
liau^rtity,  and  asked  what  she  thought  wottjd 
come  of  such  an  answer;  fbr  Harold  was  so 
mighty  a  nmn.ihat  his  invitation  was  good  enough 
!or  li-T.    J?ut  althoiiLTh  ^.he  had  replied  to  (hrir 
crnind  dillerently  from  what  they  wished,  they 
saw  no  chance,  on  this  oceasioa,  of  taking  her 
with  them  against  her  will;  so  they  prepared  to 
return.   When  they  were  ready,  aoutiie  people 
toll ) wed  them  out,  Gyda  said  to  the  meiKngerR, 
•  Now  tell  to  King  liarakl  these  my  words,— I 
will  only  agree  to  be  his  lawful  wife  upon  the 
crinili!ioii  thut  he  i?ha!l  tirsl.  iV.r  niv  sake,  subject 
to  hiiuseir  tlif  whole  of  Norway,  so  that  be  may 
rule  over  that  kingdom  as  fV^ly  and  foi^  as 
King  Eric  over  fl\f  Swedish  dominions,  or  King 
Gorm  over  Dcniiiiirk ;  for  only  then,  niethinke, 
can  he  he  called  the  kino;  of  a  people.'  Now 
came  the  messengers  back  to  King  Harald, 
brmgmg  him  the  words  of  the  girl,  and  raying 
she  was  so  bold  and  foolish  that  she  well  de- 
served that  the  king  should  send  a  greater  troop 
of  people  for  her,  and  inlliet  on  her  some  die* 
grace.    Then  answerrd  the  kin<r,  'This  girl 
hath  not  spoken  or  done  so  much  luniss  that 
she  should  be  punished,  but  rather  she  should 
be  thanked  for  her  words.   She  has  reminded 
me,»  said  he,  *of  WHnethin?  which  it  ni»pearH 
to  roe  wonderful  I  did   not  think  of  betbre. 
And  now,'  added  he,  'I  make  the  solemn  vow, 
and  take  God  to  witoeaa,  who  oaade  me,*  and 

Tl  if,  u|ip«ar8  a  Cbristisn  intcrpolalion ;  at 
least  we  find  no  such  vows  smong  the  other  ssca 
bsross  of  the  CMia  reUgioa.  ^ 
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rules  over  all  thinsrs.  that  never  sliall  I  clip  or 
comb  my  hair  until  1  have  subdued  Uie  whole  of 
Norway,  with  scatt,  and  duties,  and  domains: 
or  if  riou  have  died  in  the  attempt.'  Guttorin 
tliaiikfd  the  king  warmly  for  his  vow ;  adding, 
iliat  it  was  royal  work  to  fulfil  royal  words." 

The  looff-haired  monarch  forthwith  swept  the 
oeas  with  nia  fleet,  dealing  death  around,  and 
gaining  many  hatilori— all  of  whidi  iut  tulil  by 
bnorro  with  a  glee  and  spirit,  that  shows  he 
quite  entered  into  the  feelingv  of  the  hardy 

vikiiiEj.  There  are  many  snatehea  of  porlry 
Kcuttered  here  and  lhcr« — rehcs  of  ballads  made 
at  the  very  time,  and  by  men  who  had  botli 
fought  in  the  figlit.  as  well  as  celebrated  it  in 
the  mead  hall — Here  is  part  of  one : — 

•*  Has  ihe  ncwg  reached  you  ? — have  you  heard 
Of  tbc  great  tight  at  Hafiirdsfioni , 
Betwern  our  noble  kia^  brave  Uarild 
And  King  Xlotrft  rieli  in  gold  ? 
The  foenea  eeoM  from  out  the  £ast, 
Keen  for  the  fray  m  for  ■  foist, 
A  gallant  «ight  it  was  to  s«>e 
Tln-ir  flfPt  (ivveep  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea  j 
I-!arh  \var-«hip,  with  its  ibreatcuing  tbfoat 
Of  dragon  fierce  or  nvfliioiu  brute. 
Grim  gaping  fifwn  tbe  prow ;  its  walee 
Glittering  with  burnished  GhisMt,  Itlce  Males; 
Its  crew  ofiidai  men  of  war, 
Wh»--i'  snow-white  Inr^fts  shone  IVomftrj 
And  many  a  mailed  tipcarman  itoat 
From  the  Wc^t  countries  round  aboot, 
£nsli*b  aad  Scotch,  a  foreign  ho»t. 
Ana  swordtmen  from  (he  far  French  coast. 
And  an  the  focmen'ti  slilji-  iln  u  noar, 
The  dreadiiil  diu  you  well  might  hear; 
lavage  berserken  roaring  mad, 
Aad  champions  fierce  in  woll^skins  clad, 
Howling  hke  wolves;  and  clanking  jar 
Of  many  a  mail-clad  man  of  war. 
Thus  tlic  foe  came  ;  but  our  brave  king 
Taaf  bt  them  to  iy  w  Ast  again.*' 

At  length  Norway  waa  eabdued,  and  ^eir 

Kins!'  Harald  "rcmemhcred  wt.at  that  proud' 
ffirl  had  said,  and  sent  and  tuuk  her. '  King 
Hvald,  however,  only  made  her  one  of  many 
wivCF,  for  jwlygamy — anotlicr  Afsiatic  character- 
istic— prevailed  amonj;  the  kines.  at  least,  to  a 
very  late  jx-riod  of  Scandinavian  history.  All 
JNofaray  being  now  subdued,  ''at  a  feaat  given 
liy  Barl  RogUTald,  King  Harald  hathed  and 
had  his  hair  cut,  which  had  been  uncut  and  un- 
combed for  ten  years,  and  therefore  the  king 
was  called  'ugly  head.'  Rut  then  Karl  Rogn- 
vahl  (rave  him  the  distinguished  name,  Harald 
Ilaarfatjer,  and  all  who  aaw  him  agreed  to  its 
truth,  for  ite  hadthemoatbeautiftilandabimdaitt 
head  of  hair." 

One  Chriatmaatide,  King  Harald  waa  aitting 
down  to  table,  when  a  Laplander  came,  and 
prayed  the  king  to  go  witli  him.  The  king  fol- 
rowed  him  to  hia  hu^  and  there  flood  his  dnugh- 
tfr.  a  TTifvct  honnfiful  girl,  who  presented  a  oup 
of  nieail  to  hiru.  No  sooner  did  he  touch  the 
cup  and  her  hand,  than  he  fell  moBt  violently  in 
love  with  her;  and  then  her  father  demanded 
tfrat  ahe,  althonsh  ao  mean  In  atatioik,  ahould 
beeorac  the  king  ti  wife  : — 

"  Now  King  Haruld  made  Sntefrid  his  lawful 
wife,  and  lored  her  ao  paMtoaatdy  tint  1m  for^ 


got  his  kingdom,  and  all  that  heloiiged  to  his 
high  digni^.  They  had  four  sonn ;  tiie  one  waa 
Sigurd  Riae ;  the  others  Halfdan  i^ aaleg.  Qod- 
rml  Liome,  and  Hocnvaid  Rettilbeen.  There- 
alter  Sniefrid  died  ;  but  her  corpse  never  cliang- 
ed,  but  vvtis  as  fresh  and  red  as  when  she  Uved. 
The  king  sat  always  beside  h«;and  thought 
she  would  come  to  life  again.  And  ao  it  went  on 
for  three  years  tlial  he  was  sorrowing  over  her 
death,  and  the  people  over  his  delusion.  At  liikst 
Tiwruef  the  Wise  succeeded,  by  his  prudence, 
in  curing  him  of  his  delusion,  by  accosting  him 
thus: — 'It  is  nowise  wondcriiil.  liing,  iluii  tliou 
grievest  over  so  beautiful  and  nuhlo  a  wife,  and 
be^tuwcitt  costly  coverlets  and  beds  of  down  on 
her  corpse,  as  she  desired  ;  but  these  honora  fall 
short  of  what  is  (hie.  as  she  still  lies  in  the  same 
clothes.  It  would  be  more  suitable  to  raise  her, 
and  change  her  dreaa.'  Aa  aoon  aa  the  body 
was  rai-ci!  in  the  bed,  all  sorts  of  corruption 
and  loul  8iucllti  cauie  from  it,  and  it  wad  neces- 
Eary  in  all  haste  to  gather  a  pile  of  w^ood  and 
hum  it ;  but  before  this  could  be  done  the  body 
turned  blue,  and  worms,  toads,  newts.  paddoekB, 
and  all  sorts  of  ugly  reptiles  came  cul  nfit  and 
it  sunk  into  ashes.  Now  the  king  came  to  ius 
understanding  again,  threw  the  madneia  oat  of 
his  niitid.  andaner  that  day  nded  hia  kingdom 
as  bel'ure." 

Thia  atory  is  similar  to  one  Ipld  hy  an  old 

monkish  writer  of  Charlemagne,  and  which,  aa 
the  reader  may  probably  remember,  is  made 
use  of  by  Soulhey  in  one  of  his  ballads.  King 
Harald  after  this  had  a  son  in  his  old  age,  who 
waa  very  heautifut,  and  he  waa  named  Hakoo. 

"At  this  time  a  king  called  Athelstan  had 
taken  the  kingdom  of  England.  He  sent  men 
to  Norway  to  King  Harald,  w^hh  the  errand  that 
the  nies.«!engers  sliouKl  [)reHent  him  with  a  sword, 
with  the  hill  and  handk;  gilt,  and  also  the  whole 
sheath  adorned  with  gold  and  nilver.  ami  set 
with  precioua  jeweia.  The  ambassadors  pre- 
aentea  tiie  aword-hHt  to  the  king,  saying,  <  Hern 
is  a  sword  wliich  King  Athelstan  send-;  iliee, 
with  the  request  that  tliou  wilt  accept  it."  '1  ho 
king  took  the  sword  by  the  handle ;  whereupon 
the  anibas.sadiirs  said,  '  Now  tliou  hast  taken  the 
sword  accordin;,'  to  our  king's  desire,  and  there- 
fore art  thou  hi.-i  subject,  us  thou  hast  taken  hia 
sword.'  King  Harald  aaw  now  that  thia  waa  a 
jest,  for  he  would  be  aubjeet  to  no  man.  But 
lie  rcmemhcri'd  il  was  Iii.-^  nilr,  whenever  any 
thing  raided  his  anger,  to  eoilecl  hiuiself,  and  let 
his  passion  run  otL  and  llieii  take  the  matter 
into  con-*ideration  coolly.  .Now  he  did  so,  and 
consulted  his  friends,  who  all  gave  him  the  ad- 
vice to  let  the  ambassadors,  in  tlie  first  place,  go 
home  in  aafoty.  The  following  summer  King 
Harald  aent  a  ahip  waatward  to  Enriand,  and 
gave  the  command  of  it.  to  Ilauk  llaaorok.  Ha 
was  a  great  warrior,  and  very  dear  to  the  king. 
Into  his  handa  he  gave  his  son  Hakon.  Haidc 

Erocceded  westward  to  Pingiaml.  and  found  the 
ing  in  London,  where  there  was  just  at  the 
time  a  great  feast  and  entertainment  AVhen 
tliey  came  to  the  halL  Hauk  told  hia  men  how 
they  shoaO  oonduct  memaelvea;  namely,  that 
he  who  went  first  in  should  go  last  out,  and  ail 
should  stand  in  a  row  at  the  tablo,  at  equal  du»- 
UmoB  flom  eftdk  other;  and  eaoh  ahould  have 
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his  sword  at  his  lelt  side,  but  should  llislcn  his 
clouk  80  thftt  his  8Word  should  Tiot  be  eecn. 
Tiien  they  went  into  the  liall.  thirty  iti  iiuintnT. 
Hauk  went  up  to  the  king  and  saluted  him,  and 
the  king  bade  liini  welcome.  Then  Ilnuk  took 
the  chHd  HakoQi  and  eet  it  on  the  king's  knee. 
The  kin^  lodn  at  the  boy,  and  asks  Hauk  what 
tlic  meaning  of  thin  is.  Hauk  rcphVfs,  '  Harald 
the  king  bids  thee  luster  liis  servant  girl's  child.' 
The  king  was  in  great  anger,  and  seized  a 
sword  which  lay  bi  side  him,  and  drew  it,  a.s  if 
he  was  going  to  kill  the  child,  llauk  tays, 
'Thou  hast  Some  him  on  thy  knee,  ami  thou 
can«t  murder  him  if  thou  wilt;  but  thou  wiit 
not  make  an  end  of  all  Kin^  HaraldVi  both 
by  ?n  doincr.  On  that  Hauk  went  out  with  all 
hiii  men,  and  took  tlic  way  direct  to  his  ship,  and 
put  to  sea, — for  ihey  were  ready, — and  came 
Dack  to  King  Ilarald.  Tin;  kin<^  was  highly 
pleased  with  this;  for  it  is  the  common  observ- 
ation of  all  people,  that  the  man  who  fosters 
another's  children  is  of  less  consideration  than  the 
otAer.  From  these  Iramaetfons  between  the  two 
kidiTt.  it  appears  that  rndi  wanteil  to  be  held 
greater  than  tiie  other ;  but  in  truth  tltere  was 
Xio  injury  to  the  dignity  of  either,  for  eacli  was 
the  opper  king  in  his  own  iiingdom  till  his  dying 
day.*^ 

King  Athelstan  acted  a  father's  part  toward 
his  unwished-for  foster  child.  He  caused  him  to 
be  baptized,  and  well  educated,  and  he  also 
gave  him  a  splendid  sword,  with  the  character- 
istic name  oi  "  Uuern  Biter,"  because  with  it 
"  Hakon  epi  down  a  mill-sume  to  the  centre!" 
No  wonder  was  it  tlmt  tfic  possessor  of  such  n 
sword  should  be  chosen  kins,  when  at  Icn^lli 
his  father,  after  BO  many  batUe^  peaceably  died 
in  his  bed. 

A  period  of  preat  confusion  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Ilitkonr^nd  in  the  opening 
of  King  Olaf  Tryggvcsson's  Saga,  a  vivid  pic- 
tanrn  the  reverses  to  which  the  greatest  were 
exposed,  is  given.  Queen  Astrid  and  her  infant 
child  take  refuge  on  a  .email  island  in  a  lake, 
until  winter  compels  them  to  seek  shelter ;  ehe 
is  pursued  from  place  to  place,  and  after  two 
years'  wanderinj^s,  at  length  determines  to  seek 
out  her  brotfier  in  Russia. 

Astrid  had  now  a  great  inclination  to  travel 
to  her  brodher  there.  Hakon  the  Old  gave  her 
armndant.'?,  and  what  was  needful  for  the 
Jriurin  y.  and  she  set  out  with  some  merchant.-; 
She  liiii'  t|jen  been  two  yean  with  Hakon  tlic 
Old,  and  Olaf  was  three  years  of  age.  As  they 
sailed  out  iMa  the  Baltic,  they  were  captur- 
ed by  vikings  of  Esthonia.  who  made  booty 
both  of  the  people  and  goods,  killing  some,  and 
dividmg  otliers  &8  slaves.  Olaf  was  separated 
from  his  moft«r  at.d  an  Rathonian  man  called 
Klerkon  got  hin«  as  \ui  sharv  ulDug  wiihThoralf 
ftndThorkilp.  Klerkon  t^umgiiiihatThoialf was 
too  old  for  a  slave,  and  that  there  was  not  much 
work  to  be  got  out  of  him,  so  he  killed  him ;  but 
took  the  boys  with  him,  and  Bold  them  lo  a  man 
called  Klajrk  for  a  siuut  aud  good  mm.  A  Unrd 
man,  called  Reas,  bouijht  Olaf  for  a  good  clo-.ik, 
Reas  had  a  wife  callcaRekoo.  and  a  son  by  het 
whoee  name  was  Rekoni.  Olaf  was  long  with 
^eni|  was  treated  well,  and  was  nnich  beloved 
bgr  tM  people.  Olaf  was  six  yean  in  Esthonia 


in  this  banishment.  Sigurd,  the  son  of  Eric, 
(Astrid's  brother,)  came  into  Esthonia  fivtb  No* 
vr)L.'f)rod.  on  King  Valdcmar'.s  l)ut-inerp,  to  col- 
lect the  king's  taxes  and  rents,  bjgurd  came 
as  man  of  consequence,  with  many  fullowen 
and  great  magnincence.  In  the  market-place 
lit;  happened  to  observe  a  remarkably  handsome 
boy  ;  and  as  he  could  di.^liiiLrin'sh  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  he  asked  him  ids  name  and  fann'ly. 
He  answered  him,  that'  his  name  was  Oku'; 
that  lie  wai'  the  f^on  (<f  Tryggve  Olafsson ;  and 
Astrid,  a  daughter  of  Erie  Biodaskalde,  was  liis 
mother.  Then  Sigurd  knew  tliat  the  boy  was 
his  sister's  son.  and  asked  him  how  he  eame 
therte.  Olaf  told  him  minutely  nil  his  adven- 
tures, and  Sigurd  told  him  to  !nl!o\v  In'm  to  tlic 

Eeasant  Reas'.  When  he  came  there  he  bought 
oth  the  boys,  Olaf  and  Thorgils.  and  took  them 
with  him  tn  .NOvogbrod.  But  for  the  lirpt.  he 
made  nollimg  knuwn  uf  Olal's  relatiunblup  to 
him,  but  treated  him  well.  Olaf  Trvgg^'esson 
was  one  day  in  the  nK.r!  (  rplac&  where  there 
was  a  gteat  number  o  l  j  <  >  j  i  e.  He  recognized 
Kia^rkon  again,  who  had  killed  hi^!  foster-father 
Thoralf  Lusiskfeeg.  Olaf  had  a  Utile  axe  in  his 
hand,  and  witli  it  he  clove  Klserkon's  scull  down 
to  the  brain,  aiul  r;ui  hon  e  to  hi?  lodging,  and 
told  his  friend  Sig\n-<i  what  lie  had  done.  Sigurd 
immediately  took  Olaf  to  Q,ucen  Allogia's  house, 
told  her  what  had  hf  ppened|  and  begged  her  to 
protect  the  boy.  ♦  *  It  was  reported  that  he 
was  in  the  ipiifn's  house,  and  that  there  was  a 
number  of  armed  men  there.  When  this  was 
told  to  the  king,  he  went  there  with  his  people, 
but  would  allow  no  blood-shed.  1^  was  ■  cttli d 
at  latit  in  peace,  tltat  the  king  should  name  tiiu 
fine  for  vie  murder;  and  the  (juccn  paid  it. 
Olaf  remained  afterwards  with  the  queen,  and 
was  much  beloved.** 

Meanwhile  his  mother  underwent  cr|ual  vicis- 
situdes ;  liaving  been  twice  sold  as  a  slave,  but 
at  lengtti  redeemed  by  a  rich  merchant.  In  this 
Saga  of  King  Olaf,  we  are  introduced  to  an  im- 
portant per.sonage  in  Anglo-Saxon  .hibtory — 
Sweyn.  tne  lather  of  Canute.  But  we  muiit  con- 
clude for  the  present:  hereafter  we  shall  trace 
the  progresa  of  01a£  the  wan  and  reign  d* 
t  aiuite  the  Qreat,  and  the  deeds  of  the  Vunnge 
iu  England. 


Twm  Scott  Momrvzin*  at  EnmraoH. — A 

mpctin:;  of  the  contributors  tnwnrds  the  erection  of 
the  luuiiuuicut  of  tHr  Walter  Scott  in  I'rincc'ti-iit., 
and  ef  the  public  gencrully,  in  to  be  held  on  .Mon- 
day next,  at  the  reqncft  of  the  committeet  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  befiirs  the  n«elin«  s  report  on 
the  prof^ess  of  tiie  structure,  state  of  tTie  ftmd?,  Arc. 
We  believe  it  will  bo  ihown  that  there  is  siill  a 
dt'fli  luiii  y  of  funds  tu  tinisih  the  luuiiuuient  un  the 
niagniiiccat  plan  of  the  architect ;  but  wtj  have  no 
doubt  the  call  of  the  committee  mi  this  occasion 
will  bfl  promptly  sBswsred.   It  is  impoauble  to 
look  on  that  portion  of  the  noble  structure  already 
tjMili,  its  magnificence  of  design,  and  richness  of 
urnanicat,  and  to  eiitcrtuin  I'ur  a  utoniciii  the  idea  ^ 
tbnt  it  can  be  left  in  an  unfuiishcd  state  forweatoT 
mesas  to  cenplsts  it^CtUdoimm  Mtrtmrjf, 
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ACQUEDUCTS  AND  CANALS — DUKE  OF 
BRIDGEVVATER. 

From  the  Quulorly  Boviow. 

I.  Nismes  et  3es  Environs '  a  vingt  Lieues 
d  la'ronde.   Par  E.  B.  I).  Frossard,  Pas* 

tcur.    Nismes,  I  S3  4.    2  vols.  8vo. 
3.  Illustrations  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  By 
F.  B.  Tower,  of  the  Engineer  Department. 

New  York,  1843. 

3.  HL<toirr  (In  Canal  tin  Midi.  Par  le  G6n- 
('■rnl  Aiidr'ossi.    Paris,  1S(J4. 

4.  Mi  inoir  of  James  llriiiiUry.  By  S:umicl 
lluLdio.s,  C.  Iv  Published  ill  '  Weale's 
Uuiirtcrly  Papers  on  Engineering.'  Part 
I.   London,  1843. 

5.  A  J)ci^<  ript'iiiit  of  the  Canals  and  Rail- 
roads of  the  United  Sfnfrs.  By  II.  S. 
Tanner'.    New  York,  lc<40. 

Wb  have  included  in  our  list  the  work  or 
Mr.  Fronard,  rather  for  the  sake  uf  recom- 
mending it  to  notice  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting topoj^raphical  jxihlication.s  we  have 
met  with,  th^n  with  any  purpose  of  detailed 
review.  As  a  haiid-hnok  for  the  niitiquariaii 
who  visits  a  district  scarcely  rivalled  iu  Italy 
itself  for  its  wealth  of  Roman  remains,  or  hr 
the  naturalist  who  explores  the  scorched  rocks 
where  the  mason-spider  hiiilds  his  guarded 
doniioile,  and  those  marshes  of  the  Rhone 
still  colonhed  by  the  beaver  and  haunted  by 
the  ilfis  aiid  flaminrjo,  tliis  work  will  Ix- 
found  invaluable.  Not  will  the  inoralibl  iiud 
matter  less  interesting  in  the  reflections  de> 
rived  by  tli  Prutestimt  pastor  from  a  state  of 
society  whioh,  scarcely  less  than  Ireland 
itself,  displays  the  open  wounds  of  yet  uuex- 
haustcd  religious  strifis.  Let  no  traveller 
decline  to  purchase  the  v«)hiiiies,  if  still  pri> 
curatdc  at  Nismes.  The  purchaser  will 
thank  us  for  our  advice,  and,  reading,  \\  ill 
Icarn,  among  other  things,  the  curious  laci 
that  there  exist  in  that  city  many  rcispectaUle 
persons  who  have  never  once  paid  a  visit  to 
the  neighboring  and  wondrous  relic  of  Ro> 
man  magnificence,  the  Pvint  dii  Gard.  Let 
him  equally  avoid  the  example  of  the  French 
resident  who,  as  he  lounges  about  some  Pn> 
lestant  or  Romish  cafe — (fur  in  .Nismes  these 
resorts  arc  as  rigidly  distinguished  as  the 
churches) — cares  to  see  nothing  be^'oud  the 
smoke  of  his  cigar,  and  of  the  British  tra> 
veller,  who  sees  every  tliiiii;  and  nt)(hing 
well.  Facu  should  bis  after  residence  at 
Rome  be  curtailed  by  a  day,  that  period  of 
timewill  have  been  well  employed  in  exploring 
tliis  most  graceful  monument.  Scarcely  from 
the  Coliseum  or  from  the  surviving  aqueducts 
of  theCarnpagna  will  he  derive  a  deeper  in- 
pressioD  of  the  bygone  greatness  of  Rome, 

Wbea  indeed,  referriug  perhaps  to  the 


[Jlnb, 

guide  we  have  recommended,  he  finds  that 
this  massive  pile,  with  its   triple  tier  of 
arches,  from  whose  summit  he  has  looked 
down  on  the  Gard  beneaih  at  tlic  ri^k  of  ver- 
tigo, was  reared  to  coiivev  a  nil  to  the  town 
of  Nismes,  and  this  probaUy  for  the  holiday 
purposes  of  the  Naumachia  rather  than  for 
domestic  nse.s,  he  may  he  at  first  dispo.Td  to 
cavil  at  tlie  insignificauce  of  the  result  as 
compared  with  the  means.    If  practised,  as 
English  gentletiieii  are  wont  to  lie,  in  direct- 
ing provincial  public  works  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the  oversight 
of  tho.se  who  neglected  to  combine  in  a 
structure  of  such  labor  and  expense  the  usual 
purposes  of  a  bridge  with  the  original  inten- 
tion of  an  aqueduct;  an  omission  which 
modern  utilitarian  skill  li.i'-  si:[)[)!icd  with  a 
vengeance,  and  to  the  great  dutrimeut  of  the 
picturesque.   If  he  possesses  t  smattrrinjf  of 
I  hydraulics,  he  will  perhaps  talk  to  his  wilb 
'or  daiijilitcr  of  j)ipes  and  ^\|»!ll»ns,  and  pity 
the- ignorance  of  Agrippa  and  hia  forgotten 
architect    Now  with  respect  to  iron  pipes, 
our  countrviiinn  will  have  it  all  his  own  way 
— but  if  he  comes  to  /taJ,  let  him  beware. 
We,  or  any  other  Martinos  Scribferus  who 
stands  u[i  for  antiquity,  will  brain  hini  with 
the  inverted  syph<ui   used  in  the  Claudian 
aqueduct  of  Lytms,  u  fragment  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  that  city.  Nearer 
tno  at  hand,  in  the  Mu  riitii  of  Aries,  he  \sill 
find  a  most  resiMct  ihlc;  length  of  leaden  pipe 
fished  up  from  the  U  bone  by  the  anchor  of  a 
trading  vessel,  ana  with  the  name  of  the  Ro« 
man  plumber  who  made  it  at  every  juncture. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  convey 
water  across  the  bed  of  the  Rh6ne,  there 
some  GOO  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep,  from  a 
source  at  'i^inquetailiadeto  Aries,  it  was  not 
then  entirely  from  ignorance  of  hydraulics,  but 
p arily  at  least  from  choice,  that  the  RomaiM 
employed  the  mason  at  sncli  expense,  and 
that  choice  was  perhaps  wisely  governt^d  6y 
their  knowledge  of  the  dangerous  |>r()|^rties 
of  lead  when  used  for  the  transport  .)f  water 
for  long  distances.    We  have  indeed  ot|»er 
works  of  public  utility  to  boast  of,  which* 
may  vie  with  any  of  ancient  tinries.  We 
may  without  unbecnmin<r  pride  rejoice  that 
we  belong  to  an  age  and  country  in  which 
the  wasteful  magnfflcencc  of  imperial  and 
other  dc-pots  isnvalled  by  (he  better-directed 
energies  of  free  wjbjects.    When  the  first 
barge  passed  over  the  Barton  aqueduct, 
Bridgtwater  and  Brindley  might  have  still 
bettor  reason  for  pride  than  Agrippa  and  his 
architect,  when  from  the  la.st  .stone  of  the 
Pont  da  Qard  they  looked  down  on  the  sav- 
age ravine  on  which  a  freak  of  Roman  vanity 
bad  chosen  to  exert  its  art  pouUfical.  Al- 
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lowing  ail  thi^,  we  shall  stUl  have  to  confess 
that  in  this  particular  matter,  not  of  the  ase 

of  water  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  but  of 
its  own  conveyance,  we  have  little  cause  for 
triumph.  It  is  not  in  England  that  we  can 
find  a  fit  subject  of  direct  comparison  with 
the  Pont  du  Gard  or  the  nqnednctp  of  ItJily. 
We  fear  our  science  has  only  taught  us  to  be 
niggardly  in  its  application,  to  suhstitute  for 
Talue  in  use,  value  in  exchange,  and  to  sell 
by  the  quart  what  Romans  supplied  gratis 
by  the  tun.  Till  London  with  all  its  water 
Companies  is  as  well  supplied  with  accessi- 
ble water  as  modern  Rome  is  by  only  t\v(»  of 
the  aqueducts,  whether  fourteen,  as  some 
count  them,  or  twenty,  which  ancient  Rome 
possessed,  we  must  content  ourselves,  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  we  are,  with  resorting  to  New  York 
for  our  wise  saw  and  modern  insilancc,  and 
must  lead  our  readers  to  drink  at  the  Croton 
aqueduct. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
this  great  public  work  are  not  confined  to  the 
eommunitjr  which  executes  it.    Its  history 
furnishes  a  most  profitable  study  to  the  phi- 
lanthropist and  the  engineer,  the  deviser  and 
the  instrument  of  similar  schemes  of  public 
benefit  of  other  conntr!("--     For  a  very  able 
compendium  of  that  history,  and  well  illus- 
trated description  of  the  work,  we  stand  in> 
debted  to  Mr.  Tower.    May  we  add  that  our 
oblitjation  to  him  would  be  increased,  if  to 
any  future  edition  of  his  work  a  map  were  ap- 
peoded,  showing  not  only  the  localities  at 
present  concerned,  but  as  much  of  the  neigh- 
borhood as  would  enable  us  the  better  to  un- 
derstand the  sammary  he  gives  us  of  the 
tarious  schemes  to  which  the  present  was 
ultimately  preferred.    We  are  almost  led  by 
rumors  to  fear  that  the  obligation  science 
will  he  under  to  the  American  engineers 
may  be  greater  than  for  their  sakes  we  could 
wish.    In  some  particulars,  which  we  sin- 
cerely hope  may  prove  unimportant,  their  skill 
is  disputed  and  their  fiill  succc  s  questioned. 
Hoi  discussion  has  commenced,  we  l)olieve,  in 
AiBciica,  but  we  have  no  defence  before  us 
,  •  by  tb«  parties  whose  skill  is  impugned,  nor 
will  it  piobably  be  pdssihlf  to  arrive  at  posi- 
tive couclbHions  lUl  further  progress  shall 
have  been  m^de  in  the  'distribntion  of  the 
supply  hitherto  oU&ined.    Under  tlicse  cir- 
curastances  we  art  content  to  take  Mr.  Tow- 
er's description  as  ii  s\;ui(is  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  attention  of  out  readers  to  a 
work  which,  whelhrr  conipV-v.-ly  -^'iccessful 
or  not,  is  worthy  of  great  admirmiun. 

The  subject  of  an  addition^  «upp!y  of 
water  to  the  city  of  w  Y«  rk  h;\(!  forced  it- 
self on  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants  po  ear- 
ly as  1744,  when  their  numbers  only  reached 
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23,000.  Various  plans  were  proposed  from 
time  to  time,  but  successiTeiy  abandoned. 

Meanwhile  population  increased,  yellow  fever 
paid  occasional  visits,  but  it  was  not  till  that 
very  potent  scavenger,  the  cholera,  appeared 
in  1833,  that  the  energies  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil were  effectually  roused.    At  the  instance 
of  this  body  a  Commission  was  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  early  in  1833,  which  in  1835 
finally  reported  in  favor  of  the  plan  since 
execulctl,  and  received  authority  to  under- 
take the  work.    As  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  rich  in  what  Americans  call  water 
privileges,  various  plans  had  been  consicK  red 
by  the  commission  during  its  two  years  of 
deliberation.    Some  were  dismissed  on  the 
ground  of  engineering  difficulties ;  one,  whicfi 
protiiisc'd  a  f^iip|ily  from  sources  some  twenty 
miles  nearer  iliaii  the  Croton,  failed  because, 
among  other  reasons,  it  involved  an  arrange- 
mcnt  with  the  state  of  New  Jor.^ey  :  anoilier, 
as  interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  liud- 
son  to  an  extent  which  roignt  call  kf  the  in- 
terference of  Congress.    A  captious  critic 
might  adduce  these  instances  as  exanijilt  s  of 
the  vexatious  working  of  a  Federal  Liaon. 
We  notice  them  rather  as  illustrative  of  the 
manner  in  wbicli  the  members  of  a  free 
community,  however  limited  iu  terriltiry, 
can  meet  and  overcome  difficulties.  The 
difference  between  their  proceedings  and 
th<  .«e  ef  an   arbitrary  fjnvrrnment  is  that 
which  SchiHer  describe;?  when  he  compares 
the  course  of  the  canaon-ball  with  that  of  the 
winding  highway : — 

*  My  son,  the  road  the  human  being  traveU, 
That  on  which  bleuiog  comes  anu  goes,  dulh  fol- 
low 

Tlio  riM  r'a  roursr-,  tlic  vnl!«'}'8  jdajfiil  windings,. 
Curvet*  rniind  the  corn-tield  nnd  the  hill  of  vines, 
Uoonring  lite  holy  boundii  of  properly^ 
And  thus,  secure  though  lato,  leads  to  tta  end.'* 


The  Croton  river  finally  triumphed  over 
aid  competing  sources.  This  stream  derives 
I  its  waters  from  some  twenty  natural  re- 
'  scrvoirs,  presenting  an  aggregate  surface  of 
nearly  4000  acres.  At  a  spot  forty  miles 
from  New  York,  where  the  minimum  flow 
equals  '37,000,000  pailons  in  twenty-four 
hours,  aud  the  medium  50,000,000,  it  uas 
found  possible,  by  a  dam  raised  thirty-eight 
feet  above  the  natural  levrl,  to  throw  buck 
the  waters  six  miles,  and  form  a  fountain 
reservoir  of 400  acres. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  was  the 
mode  of  conveyance  :  —  '  The  following 
modes,'  says  Mr.  Tower  (p.  7:1),  '  were  pre- 
sented. A  dain  channd  formed  of  earth, 
like  the  ordinary  construction  of  a  canal- 

>  Srh'.llrr's '  Piccolonini,'  ActI,Se«a«4:  Cols- 

ridge's  traQslalion. 
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feeder — an  open  channel  protected  against 
the  aciiou  ot  the  current  by  masonry — an 
•rehed  ealrert  or  eonduit  composed  ea8en> 
tially  f if  uKi^oiiry  nnd  iron  piiics.'    The  open 
ciiaaucl  wa3  coudcnmed       liable  to  fillfa- 
tion,  waste  of  bunkM,  evaporation,  admission 
of  itnpuritics  from  varieties  of  soil,  and  as  in- 
capable of  thoruuj^h  ropnir  witlKMit  permanent 
Stoppage  of  supply,    i'rotectiuti  by  masonry 
would  obviate  some  of  these  objections,  but 
others  rcrn  iiin d.    If  iron  pipe's  could  be  laid 
at  a  regular  inclination  Iruin  the  fountain 
reservoir  to  the  city,  the  expense  would  still 
be  greater  than  masonry.    Should  they  fol- 
low the  undulations  of  the  ground,  resistance 
.would  ditniniah  the  discharge.    It  was  found 
possible,  in  Mr.  Tower's  phrase,  to  grade  a 
line  affording  the  regular  inclination  desired, 
and  the  close  channel  of  masonry  was  adapt- 
ed, with  only  two  interruptions,  the  passage 
of  the  Haerlem  river  to  reach  the  island,  a?ul 
that  of  the  Manhattan  valley  in  the  ifi  iiii!  it- 
self.   Tjie  whole  description  of  the  con- 
duct of  thb  great  work,  thirty-eight  miles 
in  length,  with  its  ventilators,  culverts  for 
streams,  and  roadways,  as  given  in  Mr.  Tower's 
work,  is  full  of  practical  information  for  the 
engineer;  but  the  passage  of  most  interest  is 
that  of  the  main  dithculty  of  the  scheme,  the 
transit  of  the  Haerlem  river,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width.    The  plans  suggested  were 
Tsrious.    An  aqueduct  bridge — an  inverted 
syphon  of  iron  pipes  descending  to  a  level 
near  the  river's  surfate,  and  passing  along  a 
atone  embankment  perforated  by  an  arch 
sufVifient  for  the  pa.s.sage  of  the  stream — a 
suspension-bridge  on  stone  piers,  maintain- 
ing the  regular  inclination  of  the  aqaeduct, 
ana  supporting  iron  pipes— a  low  bridge  sup- 
porting an  inverted  syphon  of  iron  pipes. 
The  latter  was  lu  the  lir:>t  instance  adopted, 
and  some  progress  made  towards  its  execu- 
tion, when  the  promoter.s  were  thrown  back 
on  their  resources  by  an  act  of  the  Lecrisla- 
ture,  which  required,  either  iJiat  the  partie.<< 
should  tunnel  under  the  river  at  a  specified 
depth,  or  raise  their  structure  on  arches  of 
eighty  feet  span  and  100  feet  elevation  above 
the  level  of  high  water.  They  took  counsel  on 
this.    The  example  of  the  Thanies  tunnel, 
tliough  favoring  prartieability,  was  not  en- 
couraging on  other  ^'rounds,  and  a  fbsion  of 
the  two  plans, the  syphon  and  the  bridge  tnort 
Ramanorum,  was  preferred,  and  ]i  been 
executed.    Both  here  and  in  the  Manhattan 
ralley  motives  of  economy  have  induced  the 
architect  to  depart  from  the  re^rular  inclina- 
tion of  the  stone  chamiel.    At  Haerlem,  Mr. 
Tower  informs  us: — 
*The  distance  between  the  cxtronii tif  tlie 


[Jank, 

fccL  For  a  distance  of  IS  feet  nt  each  end  of 
the  pipes  there  18  an  inclination,  and  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  distance  acMM^  1341  Ae^  thiqf 

are  level.' — p.  110. 

At  the  Manhattan  valley,  he  continues 

*  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  constructing  a 
work  of  architectural  beauty  and  boldness,  by 

building  up  with  arradt  s  df  utrln  s,  one  line 
above  another,  and  tiiue  maintain  the  regular 
inelination  of  the  aqueduct;  but conriderationB 
of  economy  forbad  it.  Durinfr  (hr  proLTCFfi  of 
the  bridge,  the  water  is  lor  the  jpreKcnt  conduct- 
ed over  a  low  embankment,  and  advantage  has 
here  been  taken  of  a  dillerence  ol  level  of  120 
tiiet,  to  (brm  a  luuginliceut  jetd^cau,  which  rises 
througli  nn  aperture  of  seven  inches  to  a  heiffbt 
of  115  feet.'— p.  112. 

Nature  has  scarcely  in  any  instance  sub- 
mitted her  agencies  to  the  guidance  of  art 
with  a  more  pleasing  result  than  in  the  ascent 
of  one  of  tlie^e  stately  columns,  which  we 
think  in  its  sunple  beauty  is  usually  a  better 
disposal  of  a  powerful  current  than  whera  it 
is  divided  in  ascent  or  broken  in  its  fall  bj 
ornamental  devices.  We  say  this  with  due 
reverence  for  the  two  splendid  fountains  oo 
the  esplanade  of  St.  Peter's,  but  also  with  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  jet  d'eau  of  sonic 
eighty  feet  which  adorns  the  royal  gardens 
of  Herren  Hausen.  We  envy  the  New 
Yorkers  so  pleasing  an  object  of  pilgrimage 
as  Mr.  Tower  describes  in  the  Mowing 

passage 

'  To  those  who  had  wutclied  over  the  work 
duririfT  ils  construction,  and  looked  for  ife  sue- 
ccBsl'ul  operation,  this  was  peculiarly  graiiA^ing. 
To  see  the  water  leap  from  its  opening,  and  rise 
upwards  with  such  lorce  and  beauty,  occatiioned 
plea»-ing  gmotions,  and  gave  nrooi  that  the  de- 
sign and  execution  were  alike  fnidtless,  and  that 
all  the  fondect  hopes  of  its  projectors  woold 
be  realized.    The  scenery  around  this  fountain 
added  imirh  to  its  beauty;  there  it  stood,  a 
whitened  column  rising  irom  the  river,  erect,  or 
shifting  its  form  like  a  forest-tree  as  the  winds 
>wayeJ  it,  with  th.   rainbow  lints  restiiii;  on  its 
spray,  while  on  eitht  r  tide  tlie  woody  hille  strosc 
to  rival  its  height.    All  around  was  nature:  no 
marble  basin,  no  allegorical  figurea  w»ouglit 
with  exquisite  touches  of  art  to  lure  (he  -ye,  buf 
a  fountain  where  nature  had  adorncf^  Oie  place 
with  the  grandeur  and  beau^  of  ker  rude  hills 
and  mountain  scenery."— p.  113 

We  cannot  say  that  consider  'rode 
hills  and  mountain  Bcer>ory,'  if  such  '  adorn 
the  place,'  as  especially  suited  to  set  off  the 
merits  of  an  object  so  purely  artificial ;  but 
we  rejoice  with  Mr.  Tower  that  Neptunes 
and  river-gnds  were  spared.  We  lenve  the 
waters  we  have  now  traced  in  the  two  vast  re- 
servoirs constructed  in  the  city  for  their  recep- 
tion.    Into  the  latter  of  these  they  were  ad- 


when  laid  accosa  the  bridge  will  be  1377 1  mitted  on  July  4, 1842,  with  a  pomp  and 
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ceremony  fully  justified  by  the  occasion,  al- 
ways pre^junuii^  that  none  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith's  monej  has  flowed  with  them  down 
the  arched  culvert  never  to  return.'  The 
whole  co6t  of  the  work^  exclusive  of  the 
finare  «itpeiise  of  detailed  ditrtribmion, 
amounts  lo  nine  million  of  dollar.^. 

Tlie  case  of  the  Manhattan  valley  not  in- 
aptly illustrates  an  obHcrvation  in  perhaps 
the  ablest  work  which  has  yet  iasoed  from  an 
American  pen,  Mr.  Prescott's  'Conquest  of 
Mexico.'    Speaking  of  the  great  works  of 
the  Tezeaean  monarehs,  he  sa^s: — ^"The 
most  gigantic  monamcnts  of  architecture  the 
world  has  witnes5?ed  could  never  hare  been 
reared  by  the  hands  o^  freemen.'    The  ns- 
sertioo  contained  in  this  pithy  sentence  may 
perhnp'^  admit  of  qualificatiuii.    If  permitted 
to  amplify  such  a  text  of  such  an  author,  we 
akoold  say  that  there  are  bat  two  influences 
which  can  generally  avail  to  piodace  that 
mperfluous  magnificence  in  construction  of 
which  Mr.  Prescott  is  speaking : — the  vanity 
of  men  who  command  the  resources  of  suIh 
ject  myrinds,  run!  that  degree  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm whicii  18  not  perhaps  likely  to  be 
found  among  'freemen'  in  Mr.  Prescott's 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  wliich  has  co- 
existed with  conditions  of  society  far  re- 
moved from  servitude.     The  palace  of  the 
Tesco^an  Alfred  or  David,  shall  we  call  him, 
for  be  resembled  both,  And  the  Versailles  of 
Louis  XIV'  .,  are  samples  of  the  one — the 
mediajval  cathedrals  of  the  other.    The  val- 
ley of  the  Manhattan  may  serve  to  show  that 
the  deliberate  and  voluntary  contributions  of 
freemen  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  under- 
takings which  the  Agrippas  of  former  times 
were  able  to  execute.    In  our  own  time  it 
will  be  much  if  the  united  efforts  of  Ger- 
many, stimulated  by  a  powerful  and  zealous 
iovereipn,  should  carry  out  the  unfinished 
scbeme  of  the  Cologne  cathedral,  bequeathed 
to  tbem  by  a  petty  electorate.  Altoffetlier, 
if  w«  are  allowed  calmly  and  not  invidiously 
to  draw  conipnri==nn    between   the  Croton 
aquedoctand  thclsimilar  works  of  old  Rome, 
.we  shall  perhaps  conclude  that  vrith  respect 
to  the  conveyance  of  water  for  consumption 
modern  skill  ban  hardly  attained  any  signal 
improvement  upon  ancient  practice.  The 
aifueducls  of  Rome  remain  not  only  un- 
equalled in  costly  magnificence,  but  scarcely 
surpassed  in  practical  attainment  of  their 
beneficeut  purpose. 

Wtf  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention  a 
work  now  in  progress  in 'the  old  world, 
which,  though  its  estimated  expense  be  but  a 
fourth  of  that  of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  prom- 
ises in  magnificence  to  rival  the  Pofit  du 
Oard  nearly  on  its  own  ground,  while  it 
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will  exceed  the  Roman  work  in  utility.  The 
following  passage  in  Mr.  Murray's  '  Hand- 
book for  Travellers  in  France*  (one  of  the 

best  of  his  scric?:V  coinino;  from  an  English 
engineer  acquainted  with  the  spot,  will  best 
describe  it 

'  A  hi^hly-imporiant  hydraulic  work  has  been 
projected,  and  it  now  in  rapid  jroj/n  of execu- 
tion under  the  able  direction  ol  M.  de  Montrich- 
er.  This  canal  will  derive  its  water  from  the 
Durance,  noar  (o  the  suspension  brid<,'o  at  Per- 
tui«,  a^d  this  will  be  conducted  by  open  cutting 
and  tunnelins^  for  a  distance  of  51  miles,  through 
a  ninst  mntintainouR  and  difficult  country,  until 
it  rearlies  ihe  and  territory  of  Marseiiloti,  where 
it  will  be  empioyetl  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  for  irrigation,  and  giving  activity  to  vari- 
ous branebea  of  industry,  which  require  water 
power.  The  eection  and  fall  of  Una  canal  is 
calculated  to  pass  11  tons  of  water  per  second, 
and  its  levels  are  so  disposed,  that  this  quantity 
of  water  will  arrive  near  to  the  city,  at  an  eleva> 
tion  of  UK)  IccL,  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 

'  Perhaps  no  work  of  this  description  has  been 
attempted  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times 
more  liardy  in  ita  conception,  or  more  really 
useful  in  its  effects.  Three  chains  of  limestone 
mountains  are  already  nearly  pierced  by  the  10 
milea  of  Uumeia  which  are  required  to  coodoet 
this  stream  ;  and  an  aqueduct,  which  is  to  con- 
vey itacfyes  the  ravine  of  the  river  Arc  (about  5 
miles  from  Aix)  it  now  in  construction  ;  its  ele- 
vation above  the  river  will  be  262  feet  and  its 
length  across  rhe  ravine  1230  feet.  The  design 
for  this  i,'ig'antic  structure  is  in  i  xcolli nt  tiiete,aDd 
as  a  work  of  art,  it  will  not  sud'er  from  compari- 
son with  the  fomous  Pont  du  Gard,  which  it  will 
much  surpaK'?j  hoth  in  altitude  and  size.  The  es- 
mated  cost  of  tlub  caciul  la  about  450,000/.,  and 
this  sum  is  raided  by  the  city  of  Marsedlea  with- 
out aid  from  the  government  The  revenue 
arising  from  this  work  will  be  principally  from 
supplying  water  for  irrigaU'on,  as  tlie  value  of 
tana  in  such  a  climate  is  quadrupled  if  water  can 
be  so  applied  to  it*— P.  T.» 

Our  English  peculiarities  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  not  sncit  as  to  familiariie  tn  with 

ths  merits  of  works  of  this  class,  which  in 
the  parly  periods  of  civilization  probably  took 
precedence  of  the  navigable  canal,  whether 
instituted  for  purposes  of  war  or  commtroa^ 
The  canal  of  irrigation  hardly  rnnks  among 
our  greater  public  works,  and  in  England  has 
only  been  applied  on  a  small  scale  by  indi- 
vidual proprietors.  Even  here,  however,  a 
visit  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  water  mead- 
ows at  Clipstone  in  Nottinghamshire  will 
fiimish  some  eoQceplion  of  the  efficacy  wbieli 
such  works  may  possess  in  the  arid  climates 
and  soils  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  East. 

"  It  is  not  expected  thai  the  canal  of  Marseilles 
will  effect  the  pun^calioD  of  tho  port.  The  water 
will  be  otlierwiso  employed,  and  another  plan  for 
•fisotiag  this  has  bsen  proposed  bj  Mr.  P.  Taylor. 
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The  power  of  Eastern  despots  has  probably 
seldom  been  applied  to  such  purposes  with 
the  systematic  skill  displayed  by  the  English 
nobleman  in  question.  It  is,  however,  evi- 
dent that  on  works  of  this  description  were 
based  the  resources  and  grandeur  or  dynas- 
lirs  whose  f  riiiinphs  have  hm;:  niiicf  i<hrunk 
into  a  coin,  of  those  forgotten  Hactri.in  king? 
whose  effigies  have  been  dug  up  by  the  thou- 
sand bj  Mr.  Haason  and  other  recent  travel- 
1rr«,  n«w  r!!  of  the  more  modern  Babers 
and  iSliah  Jctiauni*.  The  remains  of  many  of 
these  great  worka,  choked  and  neglected  as 
thev  nre,  hnvc  sufficed  to  fli<;r!nsp  to  the  ob- 
servant  officers  of  our  Indian  army,  the  se- 
eret  of  the  former  wealth  and  pupulation  of 
districts  now  abandoned  to  sterility.  Could 
the  influence  of  British  power  have  berti 
consolidated  either  directly,  or  through  the 
medium  of  ■one  docile  sovereign,  in  the 
plains  of  AfTghanistan,  a  trifling  outlay  on 
the  restoration  of  some  of  these  works  would 
have  sufficed  to  spread  over  those  plains  the 
fertility  thef  once  enjojed;  and  the  mountain 
chiefs  are  so  dependent  on  the  plain  for  their 
support,  that  their  submission  would  have  fol- 
lowed without  the  necessity  of  storming  their 
strongholds.  A  short  time  before  the  insur- 
rection against  the  British  and  Shah  Souja 
broke  out,  one  of  our  officers,  Captain  Drum- 
mond  of  the  Bengal  cavnlry,  employed  on  a 
mineralogical  survey  of  AfTghanistan,  made 
a  report  to  the  Envoy,  strongly  urging  the 
measure  of  restoring  a  canal  or  irrigation  in 
the  Kohistan  district,  north  of  Cnubu!,  which 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Bactrian  ampire  had 
watered  the  plain  of  Begram,  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts most  remarkable  for  the  evidences  of 
former  wealth  and  population,  but  now  an 
arid  desert.  The  rumor  of  the  project  reach- 
ed MeerMusjidi,  one  of  the  mountain  chiefs, 
whose  fistncss  commanded  the  neighboring 
valley  of  Nijerow,  and  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous among  the  most  implacable  oppo- 
nents of  our  arms.  He  was,  however,  de- 
pendent uponCaubnl  n)r  every  supply,  except 
that  of  corn  and  sheep  alone,  which  the  val- 
ley under  his  control  produced,  and  which 
he  exchanged  with  tlic  city  for  all  other  arti- 
cles of  necessity.  He  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  new  and  intervening  source  of 
supply  about  to  compete  with  that  of  his  own 
valley  in  the  market,  but  also  so  attracted  by 
a  hope  of  a  share  in  the  profits,  that  he  imme- 
dialNy  sent  in  proposids  of  friendship  and 
lealoos  co-operation  in  the  project  to  the 
officer  in  question,  who  had  planned  a  jour- 
ney to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject,  when 
the  insurrection  broke  out  which  doomed 
Captain  Drummond  to  a  long  and  memora- 
i>le  captivity  in  .the  hands  of  bubariiins. 


Barbarians  as  they  were,  it  is  but  justice  to 
them  as  well  as  to  their  captive  to  add,  that 

he  owed  hit  life  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  well  earned  feelings  of  good  will  and  the 
appreciation  of  bis  good  cttices  towards  them, 
which  in  his  previous  intercourse  he  had  con- 
trived to  instil  into  their  rugged  bosoms. 

With  reference  to  the  application  by  man 
of  inland  water  to  purposes  of  commercial 
transport,  modem  superiority  is  more  inc(«- 
testable.  The  invention  of  lock.s  alone  has 
left  Sesostris  and  Drusus  at  an  immeasurable 
distance.  To  men  living  in  an  age  of  steam- 
engines  and  Dagucrreutype.s  it  may  appear 
strange  that  an  invention  so  simple  in  itself 
as  the  canal-lock,  and  founded  on  properties 
of  flttida  little  recondite,  should  have  escaped 
the  arntenPM  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
When  we  reflect,  however,  for  how  manj 
centuries  the  principle  of  the  priming  press 
lay  dormant, yet  alive,  in  the  stamped  brick 
of  Babylon,  and  the  signet-rings  of  kings  and 
senators,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder.  Some 
have  aupposed  that  lopks  were  used,  hefom 
they  were  known  to  Europe,  in  China — that 
vast  repository  of  ideas  partially  carried  out, 
and  invenUons  unimproved  ;  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain, even  if  certain  locks  described  by  Nieu- 
liofT,  a  follower  of  a  Dutch  emba.ssy  in  the 
seventeenth  ceiriury,  were  such  as  are  in  use 
in  Europe,  that  thny  were  coeval  wijh  the 
construction  of  the  rnnnl,  which  dates  from 
1289.  We  doubt  whe\hcr  at  this  time  the 
double-gated  lock  exists m  China;  but,  if  it 
does,  we  think  it  wa.'^  probably  introduced 
there  by  missionaries  from  Kyropc.  In  the 
article  of  embankment  we  might  indeed  pos- 
sibly take  a  lesson  of  the  Chinese.  Some  of 
their  canal.?  carried  through  extensnve  lakes 
by  this  contrivance  have  no  patallel '«  £u- 
rope. 

In  Europe  the  two  trreat  modern  subsidi%. 
ries  to  inland  navigation,  the  navigable  aque- 
duct and  the  lock,  have  been  very  generally 
ascribed  to  Italy  and  the  fif\eenth  century. 
By  more  recent  authorities  the  lock  has  been 
claimed  for  Holland.  The  first  instance  we 
can  trace  of  the  aqueduct  bthat  of  the  canal 
of  Martesana  in  the  Milane.se,  which  in  1460 
was  conducted  over  the  torrent  of  Molgora  by 
means  of  a  bridge  of  three  arches  of  some 
thirty  feet  span. 

It  has  been  usually  supposed  that  the  dou- 
ble-gated lock  was  invented  by  the  brothers 
Domenieo  of  Vitnrbo,  and  first  applied  by 
them  in  1481.  This  supposition  originates 
with  Zendrini— one  among  the  most  distin- 
guished on  the  long  list  of  Italian  mathemati- 
cians. 

Zendrini,  born  in  1670  near  Brescia,  was 
placed  m  ^7«20,  by  the  .united  sufirages  of 
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Ferrara,  Modeiia,  and  Venice,  at  the  head  of 
a  cotunmsiun  ul  engineers  apputnted  tutteltle 
•evtfd  imporUnt  hydraulic  qaestions  between 
these  conterniinoiis  stales.  Of  all  legislation 
ibat  fur  ruuuiu^  waters  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult,  whether  it  •flfeot  the  rights  ofdiifer'- 
enl  staU-.->  or  of  buhjects  under  one  sovereign- 
ty. Let  bitn  who  duublv  thin  try  liis  hand  ou 
a  gcueroi  drainage  and  hog  uuproveuient  hill 
Ibr  Ireland.  Such  an  appoiniment  speaks  the 
acknowledged  emiuetice  of  the  man.  Ven- 
ice at  the  same  tiinegave  hiiu  the  pertuaueut 
office  of  matbematiciao  to  the  repuhlie  and 
superintendent  of  the  waters beloogiag  to  that 
commonwealth  of  heavers,  as  Buonaparte 
was  wont  to  call  that  state. 

In  Zendrini's  '  Treatise  on  (he  Laws,  Phe> 
nomena.  Regulation,  and  Uses  of  Running 
Waters,'  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

^One  ofttie  most  efficacious  methodn  of  com- 
pelling rivers  to  submit  to  nairigalion,  when  nat- 
urally unfitted  for  it  by  reason  of  their  rapid  de> 

scent,  is  Uial  ol' sosiegni.'' 

We  cannot  satisfy  oursel res  with  a  transla- 
tion of  this  word.  In  this  particular  passage 
the  word  lock  would  answer  the  sense ;  but 
in  others  it  admits  a  more  extended  interpret- 
ation, and  may  indicate  rdmost  any  of  the 
dder  ccmtrivances  by  which  water  is  alter- 
nately snsninrd  nnd  liberated,  weir,  lasher, 
dtc.  Such  were  the  contrivances  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Telford  as  in  use  till  lately  on 
the  Thames:^ 

'Tlic  fir^l  cxpi  dlciit  which  occurred  was  to 
titruBl  the  boat  as  nearly  u^poesiblc  to  the  rapid, 
and  havlnff  well  fhstencd  her  there  to  await  an 
Inrrrrisf  nf  wntfr  by  riiiri ;  and  thiR  was  Bome- 
tiincu  iu;sii<ted  by  a  collection  ofboats,  which)  by 
forming  a  kind  of  floating  dam,  deepened  the 
wnter  immediately  above,  and  threw  part  of  the 
rap:d  behind  themselves.  This  simple  expedi- 
ent was  6tili  in  jiractice  at  Sunbury,  on  the 
Thames,  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  and  elsewhere  Ihe  custom  of  building 
bridges  almost  rdwiyp  at  fnn}'^  to  nrrnmmodate 
ancient  roads  of  .iccess,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the 
dURenlty  oTfoundini^pieie  in  deep  water,  afford- 
ed opportunity  for  miprovement  in  navigating 
like  rapid  formed  by  tlie  shallow  water  or  furd  ; 
for  a  stone  bi  idgc  may  be  formed  into  a  Unk  or 
stoppage  of  the  river  by  mcann  of  tratiBverse 
limMM  ftom |rier  to  pier,  sustnininc?  a  iSeries  of 
hoards  called  paddles,  oppopcd  to  the  strength  of 
the  current,  as  was  heretofore  seen  on  the  same 
Kiver  Thames  where  it  pasaea  t)ie  ciiy  of  Ox- 
jbrd  at  Friar  Bacon's  Bridge,  on  the  road  Id  Ab- 
ingdon. Such  paddles  are  there  in  use  to  deep- 
en tliC  irrcgularriver  cbuiutels  above  that  bridge ; 
and  the  boat  or  boats,  of  very  considerable  ton- 
nage, thus  find  passage  upwards  or  downwards, 
astnffle  arch  being  occafionally  cleared  of  its 

E addles,  to  atlord  free  passage  tlirough  the 
ridge.   In  this  sense  of  the  word,  the  arches  of 
old  London  Bridge  were  designated  as  iock»t 
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some  of  the  widest  of  them  being  purposely 
closed  up  to  low-water  mark  by  sheet-piling, 
which  (with  tlic  .'^ttrlin;;s  of  framework,  filleci 
witli  rubble-stones  for  protection  of  the  piers) 
retained  the  river  navigaole  for  some  hours  to 
Richmond  at  hi^rh  water,  Fomptimf;  (]\i\te  to 
Kin^Fton.  The  next  dejcrree  of  improvement 
waf  the  introduction  of  modern  locks,  at  first  for 
distinction  called  potaul-lockt,  wherein  water 
was  inii)ounded  for  tlie  reception  of  the  boat  j 
and  tJicpe  pound  locke,  improved  by  modern  ac- 
curacy w  ith  side  walls  and  convenient  sluices, 
liave  not  only  rendered  the  Thames  and  most  of 
our  other  Knglich  riverf  ninMrrnMc  >int.  by  econ- 
onuzinif  the  water  requisite  for  the  transit  of 
bonui  shaped  to  the  lock,  have  given  rise  and 
scope  to  canal  navigation  ;  that  is,  to  water  car- 
riage where  no  river  or  stream  existed  or  docs 
exist*— 3\E{/brcPs  NarraHvt,  p.  67. 

The  word  sostegno  seems  peculiarly  sp- 

plic  ible  to  the  original  contrivance,  intended 
rather  to  bear  up  and  su«;l.nin  the  weight  ol 
water  than  to  enclose  and  impound  it.  The 
word  eonea,  also  in  use  in  Italy,  might  appear 
to  answer  more  closely  to  our  pound-lock  ; 
it  is,  however,  constantly  used  in  the  same 
sense  na  the  simple  sostrgno.  A  scientific 
correspondent,  whose  opinion  is  eutiilcd  to 
much  (ifTemnco,  nnd  who  is  disposed  tu  at- 
tribute to  this  country  an  early,  perhaps  an 
independent,  application  of  the  pound-lock, 
partly  founds  that  conclusion  on  the  fact  that 
the  English  term  lock  is  purely  national.  It 
is,  as  he  has  suggested  to  ns,  not  the  Italian 
SOttegno  or  conca,  the  Dutch  sluys,  the 
French  eclttsf,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  hr^  en- 
closure; and  he  infers,  if,  a.s  usually  suppos- 
ed, we  had  borrowed  the  invention,  we  should 
have  borrowed  ihr  mmr.  We  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  force  of  this  philological  argument. 
Our  term  is  at  least  an  exact  transMion  of 
the  Dutch  sltitj^  and  the  German  srhleusse, 
which,  whether  to  be  traced  through  the 
French  crluse  and  Italian  chtusa  to  the  Latin 
rlaudo  and  rhido,  or  to  the  nearer  source  of 
the  Teutonic  schliessen,  has  the  same  significa- 
tion, to  enclose,  shut  up.  Till  we  have  po»- 
itire  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  shall  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  pound-lock  came 
to  us  through  Holland  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  that  the  word  lock,loc,  or  lol&ke, 
when  used  before  this  period,  signified  nt^ 
thing  more  than  the  sostegno  did  in  Italy  pre- 
viously to  the  fifteenth  century.  Zendrini 
continues :  • 

'  By  means  of  these  ,(gottfgni)  even  rivulets 

can  be  made  available  for  boats ;  and  this  not 
only  on  level  plaing,  but  even  in  luUy  countries. 
For  this  reason  their  inventor  has  certainly  great 
claims  of  merit  on  society  at  large.  I  have  made 
much  reBPRfch  to  discover  his  name,  and  to  cer^ 
tify  tlie  ilate  of  so  valuable  a  discovery,  but  with- 
out suceesi^  uoless  certain  iaforamUoi^  deriiccd 
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from  private  naperg,  aHord  soiiio  liglu  towartls  nolo,  Uvelve  miles  lii.-^tunt — llie  first  to  dam  up 
recognizing  inc  meritorioiia  cmitriviT.  1  l.rivc  I  the  waters  of  the  Miucio,  and  to  form  the  upper 
found  then  that  Urnisand  Pftrr  DoniPnioo,  bro-  lake  of  Manturt  ;  and  the  eccond  to  form  theun- 
thers,  of  Vitcrbo,  acquired  in  l  lSl,  Septonilu'r  der  lake  fo  railed,  nnd  to  continue  the  navigation 
3d,  from  Signor  Coiitariiii  a  (••■riaiii  eite  in  the  ;  ofihe  Mincio  to  the  Po.  Sueh  also  tnttff  hate 
baatioa  ofStra,near  Padua,  in  order  to  form  in  b^en  the  old  Sottegno  ofStra,  the  work  of  two 
it  a.chamwl  mm  the  Pioveg^o,  the  eanal  which  {  engineers  of  Viierbtf  in  1481,  to  Ihcilitate  the 
comeii  from  Padua  to  the  uforcsaid  place,  f^tra  ;  [Miat^nge  ot"V>arues  from  the  canal  ufPadra,  cnm- 
iind  in  a  certain  uictiiurial  from  these  brnliicrsi,  i  monly  cal!e«l  the  Piovego  caitul,  iiito  tliu  Bt  tutaj 
dnled  the  same  year,  calling  ihemaelvea  Maestri  a  sostcgno  row  in  disuse,  and  which  does  not 
di  Oroli  ;.'i,Mo,  tliey  Hfl  forth  that  they  will  enable  I  seem  to  liave  been  constructed  tcith  any  differ- 
boat*  iiiul  l)Rr!^'e8  to  pass  throtigh  the  eluice  ol'  evce  a  f  level  lu'twi-f'n  thfvpjier  and  inf trior  onit 
Stra  witliout  danger,  without  being  unloaded,  (fontio).  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  hinges 
Mid  without  being  dragged ;  coatrivin|[  at  the  i  of  the  gates,  which  are  siiil  extant  The  moat 
•ame  time  that  the  waters  shall  issue  with  Ihcil- 1  aneient  atairease  locks  (mmtegni  a  gradino),  of 
ity.  .  .  .  Tollict>e  tluui,  at  least  within  the  Vene- j  which  I  Imve  found  notice,  are  those  of  thr  canal 
tian  states,  wc  may  ascribe  the  honor  of  this  in- [  of  the  navigaiiun  of  V»  riire,  iliotf  of  tlie  canal 
▼entiOD)  not  finding  any  one  else  who  had  previ-  j  of  Rologna,  and  thope  whidi  tnrm  tlie  commuoi- 

•  ■    *  ~   cation  of  the  two  canals  of  Milan.  Allthesearc 

very  nearly  of  the  Fame  date ;  and  I  should  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  invention  of  then 


00^7  conoeiv^d  or  put  in  praetioe  the  idea-' 

So  far,  then,  we  have  Zcndrini's  opinion 
that  the  achievement  of  lifting  or  lowering  a 
loaded  vessel,  without  traction,  from  one 
waterier  el  to  auulher,  was  first  accomplished 
by  the  brothers  of  Viterbo,  though  iie  gives 
it  with  some  hesitation.  This  opinion,  em- 
braced by  many,  derived  for  a  time  confirma- 
tion  from  its  adoption  by  Frisi. 

Frisi  was  born  at  Milan  in  17'29,  and  hav' 


may  be  attributed  to  Lionardo  da  Vinci.' 

After  describing  the  merits  and  properties 
of  (he  invention,  and  some  peculiarities  of 
various  speciinena  of  it,  Friri  ptoceede, 
speaking  of  two  loeks  on  the  navigatioo  of 

the  Brcnta : — 

'The  construction  of  these «oil<iiit<  and  the 


ing  obtained  an  European  reputation  for  his  ]  present  system  of  the  navigation  or  the  Brenta 
illustrations  of  the  suUiineBt  branches  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  gave  much  of  his  at- 
tention to  hydraulics.  He  travelled  more 
than  is  asaal  with  men  ofhtspuTsaita  and  ec- 
clesiastical profession  ;  and  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  his  life  made  himself  in  England  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  ilie  wuriLs  uf  Briud- 
ley 

We  ha?e  not  seen  the  two  earlier  editions 
of  Frisi's  book  on  navigable  canals  published 
in  1763  and  1770;— but  it  is  plain  from  the 
translation  by  Major  General  Gsrstin,  that  at 
that  period  Frist  fully  concurred  in  the  views 
ofZendrini.  Frisi,  however,  revised  and  re- 
pttblisbed  his  work  in  1782;  and  from  some 
passages  of  this  last  edition  it  is  clear  to  us 
that  he  had  then  found  reason  to  change  his 
<^inion,  and  to  ascribe  the  inventioa  to  a 
greater  man  than  either  of  the  brotbera  of 
Viterbo. 


'  The  aneients,'  he  says^ '  understood  the  meth- 
od of  tnoderatingtheexeestiTedrseentof  rivers, 

of  maintaining  the  nece«inrr  supply  of  water,  of 
absorbing  it  mto  reservoin,  and  using  it  both 
for  the  defence  of  places  and  the  irrigation  of 
sountry,  by  means  of  certain  sluicco,  which  could 
Ik  lifted  up  fur  the  passage  of  boats.  Belidor 
has  descrioed  them  in  the  4th  book  of  bis 
"  Arehiteet^ra  Idraulica."  These  had  no  qw- 
ees  divid^  off  in  thefr  interior,  and  were  of  the 
kind  called  Conrhe  piAnfi.  Snrh  precisely  were 
the  two  *o»legni  commenced  in  1  Ibti  and  finished 
in  1198^  under  the  direction  of  Alberto  Pitentino, 
architect;  the  one  before  the  gate  of  Mantua, 
ca^ed  the  Cepeto  gate,  and  the  other  at  Gover- 


into  the  luiiuna  of  Venice,  id  posterior  to  llie  di- 
version of  tlie  Brcntone,  whicn  was  commenced 
in  118-1.  In  the  canal  of  Bologna  the  sostt'gno 
of  Baltiferro  has  the  area  of  the  interior  6^  Bo- 
lognese  fc«t  lower  than  the  threehold  of  the 
upper  gates.  And  this  work  was  constructed  in 
1184)  according  to  Maeini  in  his  '^Boloirna  Pei^ 
luBtrata.**  The  six  goate^ni  which  form  the 
communication  between  our  tv«.r»  canals  were 
projected  and  executed  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
and  were  completely  finisned  in  1497,  as  wc 
learn  from  a  puolic  inscription.  From  nil  which, 
not  having  Wen  able  to  verify  with  precision 
either  how  mueh  the  tottegni  of  the  Venetian 
navigation  are  posterior  to  1484,  or  how  much 
tlio  idea  of  ours  at  Milan  was  anterior  to  1497, 1 
should  be  incIiiK  il  to  believ(;  iliat  the  first  inven- 
tion oi' to^tgni  a  giadino  may  be  attribated  to 
Lionardo  da  yinci.*->P.  FVuS  Opera,  vol  ti. 
Mediol.  1783. 

Venturi,  a  more  recent  writer,  and  one  of 
scarcely  less  repute  than  the  two  above  quot- 
ed, throws  back  the  inteiitioa  to  an  uriier 
period.  He  writes 

'  It  has  been  said  that  Vinci  was  the  inventor 
of  the  doable-gated  lock,  that  ingenious  machine 
which  has  opened  so  many  isaoes  to  internal 

comnicrcc  aniong-  the  moderns.  Ilui  it  not  he 
v^'ho  lifiil  imagined  them.  The  Vtneliana  had 
constructed  some  on  the  Piovego  in  1481 ;  anil 
Philip  Maria  Visconti  had  caused  eome  to  be 
executed  about  1440.  I  believe  tliat  some  were 
constmeted  even  In  the  fburleenih  century.* 

The  quotation  from  the  'Rerum  Italicarum 
Scriptores*  of  Muratori,  on  which  Venturi 
seema  to  rely  for  the  achiovements  of  Via- 
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conti,  i?  r>ithor  vnc^no, — '  Mrditntus  ret   ot  appe  ars  that  tlir  nising  of  ilic  lower  level  was 


aquic  rivum,  per  quem  ab  Abia^e  Vighianum 
Qsque  sursam  reheretar,  aqaU  alti*ra  scan- 
dentibus  machinariim  arte  qaaj  etmchts  ap- 


obtained  by  stopping,  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  together,  the  apertures 
established  along  the  length  of  the  canal  for 


pellant.'  Visc«niti  did,  however,  more  than  '  purp'<«es  of  irriiration.  A morctti,  speaking 
meditate  some  contrivance  bj  which  a  com- 1  of  the  machiner}'  for  regulating  the  i;iaue  at 
mnnieation  was eflfeeted  between  two  eanah of  these  apertures,  uses  the  surgirnl  word  offw- 
a  different  level.  Miirh  informatinn  on  these  '  ramrnfn,  a  sivptic  application.  It  is  probable 
w  Dries  of  Visconti  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  j  that  these  issues,  and  that  by  which  the  canals 
to  Leonardo's 'TrattatodelhPittura,' by  Carlo!  were  connc/-tcd,  were  of  the  simple  and 
Amoretti,  librarian  to  the  Ambrosian  Library,  clumsy  construction  still  used  in  Chinaf— bars 
Milan,  l^^fH     A  canal  of  irrirr.ition.  derived  of  wood  resting     one  another  in  two  vertical 


from  the  Ticino,  had,  it  appears,  been  com- 
menced by  the  Milanese  so  far  baek'as  1 179. 

This  canal  wa«then  onlv  carried  from  Abiate 
on  the  Ticino,  as  far  as  Gagiano,  about  half 
the  distance  to  Milan.  In  1227,  it  was  pro- 
longed to  MUan ;  and  was  probably  then  first 
rr^nvcrtf'd  to  purposes  of  navigation,  for  the 
various  streams  which  traversed  or  flowed 
near  the  eitf  were  then  directed  into  it ;  and 
in  1396  a  project  was  conceived  of  uniting  it 
with  the  Lambro,  and  through  that  river  with 
the  Po,  which,  however,  was  not  then  ex 


grooves  of  masonry,  and  elevated  in  succes- 
sion as  occasion  requires.   For  these  the 

improvement  of  a  sliding  flood-gate  was  in 
time  substituted,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  our  masters  in  the  art  of  mili- 
tary engineering,  the  Turks. 

But  none  perhaps  ofthe  Italian  writers  who 
have  discussed  these  matters  had  better  op- 
portunities of  investigating  the  Milanese  ar> 
chives,  or  look  more  pains  to  do  so  with  fefr 
crcnce  to  the  works  of  Viscont,  than  Fu 
ma^aili.  The  following  passage  from  his  book 


ecuted.  In  1433,  one  of  those  incidental '  on  the  antiquities  of  Milan  (1792)  will  show 
stimuli  wa."!  applied  to  the  ingenuity  nf  the  j  that  his  inquiries  left  liini  a  warm,  though  not 


Milanese  engineers  which  so  often  lead  to 
unibreaeen  eonsequenoes.  The  eonatmetion 
of  St  Peter's  indirectly  assisted  the  Refor- 
mation; — that  of  the  Duomo  of  Milan  led  to 


some  step  in  advance  in  hydraulics,  which,  gation : — 


an  unreasonable  or  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  elatms  of  Lionardo— -if  not  to  the  abso- 
lute invention,  at  least  to  the  practio  il  appli- 
cation of  the  lock  to  purposes  of  inland  navi- 


if  not  amounting  to  the  double-gated  lock, 
wxs  shortly  followi'd  by  that  invention.  It 
was  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
the  materials  tar  the  Duomo,  fiirntshed  from 
the  Alpine  quarries  of  Candoglia,  that  some 
contrivance  became  necessary  for  lifling  ves- 
sels from  one  level  to  another.  The  Ticino 
and  the  canal  had  brought  the  marble  to  the 
snburbs  of  the  city,  but  there  it  remained, 
till  the  ditch  of  the  city,  having  been  ren- 
dered navigable,  but  at  a  higher  lerel,  certain 
eoneke  were  devised  for  piujsing  the  vessels 
by  an-alternate  increase  and  decrea.se  of  the 
water*  *  Pro  faciendo  crescere  et  decrescere 
aquam.*  These  are  thewords  used  in  an  ac- 
count rX  the  expenses  of  the  work  existing  in 
the  archives  of  Milan.  One  of  these,  the 
Conca  di  Vtarena,  constructed  in  14S9,  raised 
v,-=vf  Is  to  a  height  of  four  Italian  braccie. 
We  think  these  facts  and  daies  make  Visconti 
and  his  engineers  formidable  rivals  to  Zen- 
drini*8  brothers  of  Vtterbo;  but,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  desijn  or  other  certain  descrip- 
tion of  the  conca  of  this  period,  we  still  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  dassed  with  the  ponnd^ock , 
or  was,  in  fact,  mnoh  more  tbas  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fnftrpvn — long  used  in  rivers — to 
effect  a  junction  between  two  artifioal  lines 
of  navigation  under  circumstances  which 
gm  a  considerable  c(Hnmand  of  water.  It 


*Por  the  rest,  in  asserting  for  Lionardo  the 

boapt  of  the  invention  of  the  conca,  wo  do  not 
pretend  that  it  was  entirely  his  own,  or  that  it 
issued  nn  entire  novelty  from  his  brain.  We 
know  Ibr  certain  that  before  his  time  other  cmehe 
moAttu^eenU  and  the  like  contrivances,  had  been 
constructed  on  rivers  and  canals,  and  specially 
on  our  own.  We  have  seen  above,  that  at  Vi- 
nrenu  a  conca  had  served  since  the  year  1439  to 
rarilitate  the  paKsa^rc  of  barges  from  the  great 
canal  to  the  ditch  ofthe  city,  in  which  latter  there 
was  also  a  second  conca  near  the  suburb  of  the 
I'orta  Vercellina.  The  exigence  of  other  conche 
in  tlic  litUe  canal  near  the  Benasrlio,  in  the  year 
1471,  is  apparent  fnnii  a  tU-ifpaich  of  that  year 
of  ilie  uiugislrocy,  oue  of  whicli  cuiicke  was  prob- 
ably the  one  at  the  spot  called  GorlSj,  which,  in 
;i  decree  pfl'^r!,  Francis  ^^fdrza  thi'  Second  or- 
dered to  be  reinaved.  prolvddy  as  having  been 
rendered  useless  by  the  conntmction.  in  1496,  of 
the  one  situated  at'thc  Capsina  de'  Pomi.  If,  in 
the  desiffUB  of  conche  in  the  Ambroman  M8S., 
Lionardo's  object  wan  lo  delineate  that  alone 
wliich  was  of  Jiis  own  iiivuotion.  in  such  cose  we 
should  have  toaitribate  to  him  three  particular- 
ifjp- at  finre  among  the  most  beaolfftd  and  the 
iniief  "^in  j-\dar,  inasmuch  as  all  three  are  discern- 
ible. sIiL'htly  flketf  bed  by  his  hand.  The  f^rst  is 
that  ofthe  gates  turning  on  hinges,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  more  easily  opening  and  shuttmg. 
Tlie  ^^eoo^d  in  llie  closing  of  the  name  at  an  ob- 
luiic  angle,  tiic  coostruciiun  beiit  adapted  to  sus- 
tain the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  for  manage- 
ment Bgaiost  a  current  The  third  haa  reference 
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to  the  little  doors  or  sluiros  in  the  gates  for  the 
rapid  filling  or  em|)t\  in<;  of  tlic  crmca.  And  the 
fashion  so  BketcheJ  l)y  Lionardo  is  the  one  flince 

SracUsed  in  the  rest  of  italyi  >n  Holland,  and  in 
'ranee^  in  tiie  formation  meonehe  on  liven  anci 
eanali^  all  posterior  in  date  to  ours.** 

Onr  readers  will  birdlf  fail  to  obsenre  that 

in  a  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Frisi, 
there  is  distinct  mention  of  hinges  in  the  case 
of  the  sostcgno  constructed  at  Stra  by  the 
broChers  <^  Viterbo.  We  have  also  to  rem  ark 

that  the  term  sostr^ni  a  {^rndinn,  a.s  u.srd  by 
the  advocates  of  Lionardo,  must  be  taken  to 
implf  merely  a  system  of  locks  applied  at  va- 
rious distances  to  the  same  canal,  but  not  in 
immediate  connexion,  like  thoseofthe  Bridge- 
water  canul  at  Runcorn,  )r  those  of  Mr.  Tel- 
ford at  the  western  termination  of  the  Cale- 
donian.   Frisi  is  distinct  on  thi;;  point. 

'  Above  all,'  he  says,  '  that  invention  deserves 
to  be  known  in  lUily  which  unites  together  JilTer- 
ent  sostrgni,  so  as  to  effect  iin  immediate  pas- 
sage from  one  to  the  other.  With  us  the  toHegm 
are  all  isolated,  and  separated  one  fVom  the  oth- 
erbya  portion  of  the  runal.   In  France  in  S%yc 
den,  in  Vlandera,  and  in  other  countries,  where 
ever  it  is  necessary  to  partition  off  a  consideru 
ble  fall  in  a  tract  of  no  grcai  extent,  tlie  soetegni 
a  ^rtt'linu  are  cuiistructeil  in  Huch  a  manner  that 
the  descent  takes  place  immediately  out  of  one 
into  the  other,  ana  thus  the  intervening  gates 
belong  equally  to  the  two  contiguous  ehamMTs.* 

Frisi,  who  hud  seen  the  works  of  linudley 
at  Rancorn,  might  have  added,  that  it  wpald 
be  the  obje^^  and  boast  of  an  engineer  so  to 
construct  his  canni  as  to  force  together  as 
niucli  as  possible  in  thin  niaiuier  the  lockage 
which  it  required.  The  uuinterrnpttd  level 
oftlie  Bridgewatcr  canal  fron>  Leiirli;in(I  Man- 
chester to  Runcorn,  and  the  concentration 
of  ita  deseent  to  the  Mersey  at  the  latter 
place,  have  always  been  considered  as  among 
the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  genius  and 
•Icili  of  Brindley. 

'From  all  these  disquisitions  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  some  doubt  exists  whether  the 
brothersofViterboreall;  effected  any  material 
improvemeirt  in  certain  clumsy  contrivances 
which  existed  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  even  so  fir  hnrk  a«  the  twelfth. 
One  fact  only  seems  ccrtau),  that  the  lirst  ap- 
plication of  a  series  of  locks  by  which  water 
and  what  it  floats  is  made  to  walk  up  nnd 
down  stairs,  was  the  work  of  that  master- 
mind* which  for  variety  of  accomplishment 
has  no  equal  perhaps  in  the  records  of  human 
genius  and  ac(|uirement — of  one  who  had  the 
hand  of  Apellas  and  the  head  of  Archimedes 
-^ho  with  the  first  could  with  equal  felicity 

*  D«1l«  Aatichit^  Lungobardic^Milsnsti,  lom. 
ii.  p.  m. 
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^ive  their  tespective  expression  to  tlic  coun- 
tenances of  our  Lord  and  his  betrayer,  and 
trace  the*  intricacies  of  wheel-work  and  the 
perspective  of-  machinery — with  the  second 
could  all  but  anticipate  in  an  age  of  compara- 
tive darkneiis,  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus, 
NewtOD,  and  Cuvier.  Those  who  think  these 
terms  exn;y:r'^rated  may  refer  to  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Hallam's  '  History  of  Literature '  for  the 
confirmation  of  such  part  of  our  eidogy  as  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  folio  of  the  Am- 
hrosian  library,  or  on  the  wall  of  the  Domini- 
can refectory.  It  is  strange  that  in  such  a 
city  as  Paris  the  works  of  such  a  man  should 
he  allowed  to  remain  unprinted  andHinodited. 
A  Vinci  Society  at  Paris  would  be  a  worthy 
rival  to  our  Bannatyne,  Shakspenre,  Camden, 
Spalding,  rt  hoc  genus  nmne  in  Britain. 

Lionardo's  work,  which  still  exists,  was  in- 
spected as  a  model  in  1060  by  F.  Andreoasi, 
for  whom  the  honor  has  been  claimed  by  his 
descendants  of  the  =rbemc  for  the  great  ca- 
nal of  Languedoc.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  so  early  a  work  should  so  long  have 
maintained  so  high  a  reputation  in  such  a 
school  of  hydraulic  art  as  Northern  Ttnlr.  It 
is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  dis- 
trict so  copiously  wntered  from  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  presented  political  obstacles  to 
continuous  lines  of  artificial  navigathm: 
hence  the  skill  of  the  engineer  was  rather 
directed  to  purposes  of  drainage,  irrigation, 
and  security,  to  '  tame  the  torrent's  thunder^ 
shock,'  of  mtilise  the  marsh,  than  to  make 
the  V)c«i  of  friends  and  the  wor«=t  of  enemies 
(as  the  Duke  of  Bridgewatcr  was  wont  to  call 
water)  sobservient  to  purely  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

For  the  claim  of  Holhnd  to  priority  in  the 
application  of  the  lock,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  article  en  Mand  Navigation  in  Brew> 
ster's  •  Edinburgh  Frirvrh.prrdia.'  nttributcH 
to  the  authorship  of  Messrs.  Telford  and 
Nimmo.  That  researches  led  them  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  invention  was  known  iv 
Holland  at  least  a  century  before  its  applica- 
tion in  Italy.  With  the  utmo.st  deference  for 
these  two  eminent  names,  we  are  yet  tnelin- 
ed  to  doubt  whether  the  iii^tance.  thry  quote 
in  support  of  this  position  are  sufficient  to  en- 
tablish  it.  The  pfareat  granted  so  far  back 
as  A.  D.  1253,  by  William  Count  of  Holland, 
to  the  city  of  Ilaerlem,  for  the  construction 
of  certain  sluices  at  Spaurendam,  ordaining 
'  transroeatum  qnemdam  aquarum  qui  Spoya 
vulgariter  appellatur,  rel  foramen.  .  .  .  per 
quod  majores  naves  cum  suis  oneribus  possint 
de  facili  pertransire  in  Dampuo  apud  Spar- 
nara,'  is,  we  think,  inconclusive,  and  we 
doubt  whether  either  tbia  or  the  odier  exam- 
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pies  quoted  of  Dutch  works  anterior  to  the 
fiileeulh  ceiuurjr  estaUish  any  thing  further 
than  the  application  of  some  fonn  of  the  early 
sostegno  or  siagle-slaice,  more  or  less  im- 
provcil.  We  consider,  however,  that  the  con- 
clusions of  such  writers  make  this  branch  uf 
the  sobject  well  worthy  of  farther  investiga- 
tion. It  is  not  in  our  judgment  at  nil  improb- 
able that  in  an  age  whea  ideas  travelled 
more  slowly  and  preeariously  than  at  present, 
the  engineers  of  the  two  countries  may  have 
worked  in  complete  independence  e  icli  of  the 
other.  The  artiticial  navigation  of  Italy  was 
doubtless  more  exclusively  of  an  inland  char- 
acter, and  the  invention  of  the  Dutch  had  the 
additional  stimulus  of  the  natural  circumstan- 
ces which  lead  to  the  neeeasity  of  the  tidal- 
aiuice  and  luck-gate  in  its  various  forms. 

In  Mr.  Prcscott's  notice  of  the  canal  con- 
structed by  Cortcz  in  1521,  fur  the  military 
purpose  of  conveying  his  brigantines  firom 
Tezcuco  to  the  neighboring  lake,  we  find 
mention  of  dams  and  locks.  As  indeed  the 
distance  was  half  a  league,  and  as  the  opera- 
lioB  appears  to  have  been  that  of  rendering  a 
mere  brook  or  ravine  (fossata)  navigable  for 
vessels  uf  some  burthen,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  tome  sneh  contrivances 
could  have  been  dispensed  with  ;  but  wo  have 
lo  regret  that  among  the  extracts  cited  in  Mr. 
Prescott's  notes  from  Spanish  authorities, 
there  is  no  passage  whioh  describes  them. 
(See  '  History  of  the  Conqtiest  of  Mexico,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  78.)  The  description  of  the  work 
by  Coites  himsdf  in  his  third  relation,  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  V.,  does  not  condescend 
to  many  particulars,  but  he  gives  the  depth 
by  the  rough  raeasuremeut  of  the  human 
stature,  '  quanto  saria  la  statura  di  due  homi- 
ni.'  (Ramusio,  vol.  iii.  p.  '26C.)  The  coun- 
trymen of  Cortez  in  Old  Spain  have  achiev- 
ed bat  little  in  this  line.  The  canals  of  Ara* 
gon  and  Segovia  are  their  only  works  of  any 
consequence,  and  both  are  unfinished.  The 
furmer,  commenced  by  diaries  V.  ia  1529, 
hut  remodelled  and  extended  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  is  described  by  a  recent 
traveller.  Captain  S.  Cook,  R.  N.,  as  present- 
ing an  unnecessary  width  of  surface*  to  the 
sun,  a  great  mistake  in  a  warm  climate,  and 
as  more  used  for  irrigation  than  traffic.  The 
aqueduct  by  wiiicli  it  crosses  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Zabon  is  said  tobe  «  magnilccnt  work 
of  the  kind,  and  to  have  cost  about  1!M),000/. 
Should  Spain  ever  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
government,  ita  attention  might  be  usefully 
din  rte<!  to  effecting  the  junction  of  the  two 
seas  by  the  extension  of  this  canal  from  Tu- 
dela  to  some  [>oiiit  on  the  coast  of  Biscay. 

Of  two  locks  in  Swedea,  Mr.  Telford 
■aya^ '  aaar  Wenemaborg  twoeonnceted  locks 


have  long  existed,  each  182  feet  in  length 
and  3U  feet  wide.  They  were  constructed 
about  the  year  1800,  in  the  reign  of  Charies 
IX.,  by  Dutch  engineers,  probably  under  the 
direction  of  John  of  Oslrojioiha,  who  had 
travelled  much  and  seen  such  inveutious.  He 
died  in  1618.' 

The  first  locks  constructed  in  Franco,  it  is 
supposed,  were  the  seven  adjacent  locks  at 
Rogny,  on  the  Canal  de  Briare,  commenced 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1605,  and  conducted  during 
the  five  following  years  of  his  reign  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sully.  The  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  assassination  of  Henry, 
and  not  resumed  till  ICS"^.  As,  however,  the 
main  difficulties  of  the  line  were  dealt  with 
under  his  reign,  and  as  its  completion  in  1648 
only  carried  out  the  original  plan,  the  credit 
due  to  the  sovereijin  and  the  mini'-trr  of  hav- 
ing  set  an  early  example  in  the  improvement 
of  inland  intercourse  remains  unaflTected. 
That  example  produced  brilliant  con^rqiien- 
ces  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Canal 
of  Orleans,  begun  in  1683  and  finished  in 
1692,  saved  eighteen  leagues  of  difficult  and 
precarious  river  navigation  between  Orleans 
and  Briare.  The  Canal  de  Loing,  finished 
in  I7S4,  completed  the  junction  of  these  two 
canals  v,  ith  the  Seine. 

Further  south  meanwhile  the  power  and 
enterprise  of  Louis  had  been  displaying  it- 
self on  a  far  greater  scale.  The  Canal  of 
Lan^uedoc,  begun  in  10(37  and  finished  in 
lUSl,  had  realized  a  project  which  tor  cenlu-  - 
ries  had  inspired  the  fancy  of  the  greatest 
rulers  of  Franco--r'harlonia:'np,  Francis  I  , 
and  Richelieu — the  junction  of  the  ocean 
with  the  Mediterranean.  For  apy  detailed 
description  of  this  undertaking  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referrinf^  our  readers  to 
the  numerous  works  extant  and  accessible  on 
the  subject,  such  as  those  of  De  la  Lande, 
the  Chevalier  Allent,  and  General  Andreoe- 
si.  The  latter  author  sets  forth  the  evidence 
on  which  he  founds  the  claim  of  his  ances- 
tor, F.  Andreoaai,  as  the  original  inventor  <tf 
the  plan  which  he  certainly  assisted  to  exe- 
cute, to  the  exclusion  of  the  pretensions  of 
Riquet.  as  asserted  in  an  inscription  on  the 
lock  of  Toulouse,  and  admitted  for  nany 

years  without  question. 

We  are  ill  quali/ied  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  a  controversy  which  still  has  its  warm  and 
enlightened  partisans  oneitherside  in  France. 
It  is  more  to  our  purpose — that  of  noting  a 
few  leading  facts  and  features  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  inland  navigation — to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  relative  state  at  this  period  in 
England.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hughes 
for  a  quotation  inserted  in  his  interesting 
'  Memoir  of  Jamee  ftrindley/  which  bean 
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upon  this  subject.  It  is  from  a  work  of  one 
Fraocis  Hathew,  who,  in  the  year  1656,  ad- 
dressed the  Protector  CrtMUwell  ou  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  a  water  communicatioD  between 

London  and  Bristol  : — 

'Mathew  in  his  day,'  •ays  Mr.  Hughes,  'was 
probably  coneidered  a  bold  mi  daring  specula- 
tor; atiil  wliai  u:iij  the  extent  of  the  jilun  hy 
which  hu  proposed  to  effect  hiB  object  ?  It  was 
this:  to  make  the  rivers  Isisi  and  Avon  naviga- 
ble to  their  aoureea  by  means  of  sasces,  and  to 
oonneet  their  heads  by  a  short  canal  of  three 
miles,  arrnp<:  tlio  ititrrvcnin^  ridge  of  country. 
It  is  amusing  enough  to  follow  the  argument  of 
this  nrimilive  amateur,  for  he  ventures  not  to 
call  himself  an  en<;iiit(;.  in  Ins  endciivor  toron- 
viucu  the  world  that  his  project,  novid  and  gi- 
gantic aa  hf  »idmit55  it  to  be,  is  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  state  to  execute.  As  for  private 
enterprise,  whether  by  individuals  or  by  a  cor- 
poration, he  considers  it  quite  out  of  the  qucR- 
tion  for  such  a  work }  but  he  ventures  to  Uiink 
that  the  state  might  aecnte  it  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  sueeese. 

*The  condition/  says  Mr.  Hughes, '  of  en- 
gineering science  in  the  time  of  Mathew  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from 
hie  book,  relating  to  the  general  aabjeet  of 
iidand  navigation.  He  reeommenda— * 

'  "  To  rise  as  high,  in  opening  the  said  rivers, 
as  they  shall  be  found  feasible,  there  to  make  a 
wharf;  magazine,  or  warehouse,  for  all  such 
corntnoiliiies  uh  arc  iiKel'ijI  to  tho8«  parts  of  the 
couotry,  both  for  trade  and  merchandizing,  and 
•erriee  In  time  of  war  with  far  greater  expedi- 
tion. If  any  other  river.  prartiraSlc  for  boats,  lye 
near  the  head  or  side  of  the  said  river,  and  that 
the  ground  favor  the  opening  of  a  still  river  to 
be  drawn  between  them,  then  to  joyn  them  with 
sasses  or  otherwise.  But  should  the  ground  be 
repugnant,  then  a  fair  stone  causey,  nut  exceed- 
ing one  liUie  day's  journey  for  horses  or  carig. 
tone  raised  between  the  said  rivers.  By  the 
like  industry  many  mediterranean  passages  by 
water,  with  the  help  of  such  causeys,  would  he 
formed  from  otie  sea  to  the  Other,  and  not  to 
have  the  old  channel  of  any  river  to  be  forsaken 
for  a  shorter  passage ;  lor,  as  hath  been  suid, 
rivers  are  never  out  of  their  way." ' 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  look  down  from  the 
height  of  modern  achicv«M:iriit  with  contempt 
on  a  man  who,  at  all  cvent.s,  did  his  best  to 
call  public  alteniioii  to  u  neglected  subject. 
Had  Matliew  succeeded  in  ming  upon  it  the 
vicorous  mind  of  the  Protector,  his  feeble 
suggestion  might  have  fructified,  and  Bridtrp- 
water  andBrindley  might  have  been  anticipat- 
ed by  a  century.  It  is  trne  that  while  such 
a  representative  of  the.  engineering  science 
of  England  was  addressing  the  Engli.sh 
Government,  Colbert,  Riquet,  and  Andreos- 
si  were  digesting  the  scheme  for  tlir  junction 
of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean,  and 


dealing  with  elevations  and  volumes  of  water 
from  which  Mathew  would  have  shrunk  in 

dismay.    Ii  is  perhaps  Strange  that  Louis 

XIV. 's  grandiloquent  and  char.ieteristic  pro- 
clamation, which  made  so  muuy  Freuch  bo- 
soms beat  high,  should  have  had  no  echo  in 

Engiatid.  It  i.'',  however,  far  stranger  that 
the  example  of  the  great  work,  accomplished 
in  1681,  with  its  100  locks,  its  36  aqueducts, 
and  its  elevation  ofaomefiOO  It  <  i  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  should  for  eighty 
years  have  been  lost  upon  England ;  and  that 
when  the  hour  and  the  man  at  last  arrived,  a 
fschcme  tiioro  .■substantial,  but  far  lc.'^.■l  •ji<ran- 
tic,  should  have  been  treated  as  the  dream  of 
a  madman.  We  cannot  even  find  that  the 
Canal  of  Languedoc  was  ever  cited  by  Brind« 
Icy  or  \\'i>  eini)I(iyer  in  reply  to  the  men 
wiiu  quebtioucd  their  sauil)'.  It  is  true  that 
the  Canal  of  Languedoo'  aflbrds  no  example 
of  a  navigable  aqueduct,  the  piers  of  which 
stand  in  the  bed  of  a  navirrable  river,  and 
constructed  on  a  scale  which  leaves  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  uuimpedeJ  ,  but  even  the 
Pont  du  Gard  might  have  sufficed  to  strip 
Brindley's  project  of  the  Barton  Aqueduct  of 
its  suppose  i  impracUcability.  If  Brindlefi 
however,  was  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  such  work"*  at  this  period,  he  was  assured- 
ly so  ignorant  of  their  details  as  to  be  utterly 
innocent  of  plagiarism.  With  regard  to  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  himself  there  is  more 
room  fur  doubt.  lie  certainly  visited  France 
and  Italy  in  his  youth ;  and  hence  Mr.  Hughes, 
while  defending  zealously,  and  we  think 
most  justly,  lii.s  claim  as  the  originator  of 
navigable  canals  in  England,  infers  that '  un- 
doubtedly he  had  seen  and  studied  the  great 
canal  works  of  Italy,  Holland,  and  other 
countries.'  The  question  is  one  of  more  cu- 
riosity than  importance,  but  there  is  at  least 
no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  assumption. 

The  history  of  Francis  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  is  engraved  in  intaglio  on  the  face  of  the 
country  be  helped  to  civilize  and  enrich. — 
His  raemory  is  Iield  in  veneration  in  his  own 
country, and  beyond  it;  and,  we  may  add,  in 
affection  as  well  as  respect  by  the  population 
of  his  own  Lancashire  neighborhood,  a  race 
zealous  in  its  attachuients,  and  not  indisposed 
to  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  'hero  worship.'  The 
best  records  of  an  eminent  roan  are  certain- 
ly his  works.  The  'Principia'  and  the 'Trans- 
figuration'  are  more  substantial  memorials  of 
Newton  and  Raphael  than*  the  pages  of  any 
biographer ;  but  yet  few  are  altogether  indifr 
fercnt  to  even  the  pettiest  minutia;  of  the 
lives  and  the  habits  of  such  men.  We  love 
to  hear  of  Newton's  untasted  and  forgotten 
dinner,  ;ind  to  Iracc  in  Va-nri  Raphael's 
morning  progress  to  the  Vatican  surrounded 
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bj  enthusiastic  piipil«t.  In  thi«  instance  our 
cariosity  for  such  details  h'^s  been  but  slen- 
derly gratified.  CorresfKmdenoe  to  ransack, 
there  is  none.  It  i?  nut  strictly  true  to  say, 
as  baa  been  said,  that  Briudlej  could  not 
write ;  but  it  is  true  to  say  of  his  employer 
that  he  would  not ;  he  had  at  leai!t  an  aver- 
sion to  the  use  of  the  pen.  We  know  not 
that,  with  the  exception  of  meagre  articles  in 
IbreigB  works,  any  one  has  attempted  to  dis- 
cliarjTc  for  tlio  Duke  tfie  task  of  biography; 
which  in  the  case  of  Brindley  has  been  more 
than  once  performed.*  These  remarks  are 
DO  preface  to  any  sueh  d«  lilicrate  attempt  of 
ours ;  yet  a  few  scattered  notices  of  so  re- 
markable a  benefactor  to  his  country  may  be 
worth  collection  and  admission  into  these 
page?  : — '  ITh  snltnn  acciimulnn  rlonis.' 

Francis,  sixth  Earl  and  third  and  last  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  was  bora  in  1736,  the  young- 
est of  five  children.   His  father  died  when 
he  was  eleven  years  old  ;  and  one  only  of  the 
four  elder  brothers  had  lived  to  enjoy  for  a 
short  time  the  title.   On  the  death  of  this  bro- 
ther, Francis  succeeded  to  the  dukedom. — 
Though  the  loss  of  a  mother,  usually  a  far 
greater  misfortune  than  that  of  a  father,  was 
q»ared  him,  it  is  snid  that  he  met  with  little 
attention  from  one  whose  afieclions  in  the  first 
year  of  her  widowh«H)d  were  transferred  to  a 
second  husband.   It  is  certun  that  his  educa- 
tion was  much  neglected ;  and  we  have  heard 
that  some  attempt  was  contemplated  to  set  him 
altc»2ether  aside  on  the  score  of  mental  defi- 
^ency.    Horace  Walpole  writes  to  his  Flo- 
rentine Py!:i(I<'.<,  Sir  li(ir:iro  Mann,  in  1761, 
^*  You  will  be  happy  in  Sir  Richard  Lyttle- 
ton  and  his  duchess — they  are  the  best  hu- 
moured people  in  the  world.'    We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  little  of  this  valuable  quali- 
ty was  dispensed  to  the  benefit  of  the  sickly 
boy,  who  probaUy  gave  little  promise  of  long 
surviving  liis  consumptive  brothers,  and  Ics.-; 
of  future  eminence  in  any  department.  The 
field  of  exertion  which  he  lived  to  select  could 
hardly  be  foreseen  by  wiser  people  than  his 
worldly  relatives.   His  guardi;ins,  ihe  Duko  of 
Bedford,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Tren- 
tham,  sent  him  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe.    Tliev  selected  for  his 
companion  a  man  of  the  highest  distinction 
for  talent  and  arquircnient,  the  scholar,  the 
traveller,  and  the  antiquarian,  Robert  Wood, 
author  of  the  well-known  works  on  Troy, 
Baalbcck,  and  Palmyra.    The  usual  conse- 
quences of  this  Mezentian  eoDneetion  be> 

*The  notices  of  the  duke  in  those  two  valuable 
works,  the  Freoali  *  BiographM  UnivaiMlle'  and  the 
GanMii  *0Qiiv«rMii4Mu  Lssieoa, '  havs  aalsdatsd 
hie  Ufth  by  ten  years. 
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tween  nn  arcomplislicd  and  matured  man  and 
a  backward  and  unruly  boy  did  not  fail  to 
show  themselves,  and  evidence  exists  that 
Wood  often  wished  himself  back  in  the  desert 
be  had  so  lately  left.  His  work  on  Palmyra, 
which  was  published  immediatdy  after  his  re- 
turn  from  the  East,  bears  date  1752,  and  in 
Marcli  nf  the  following  year  he  started  with 
his  pupil.  To  a  man  so  gifted  his  new  com- 
panion must  have  been  a  bad  exchange  for 
Bouvcrie  and  Dawkins  :  and  wlio  ever  yet 
felt  the  luxuries  of  European  travelling  a  com- 
pensation for  the  delights  of  the  descrtt— 
Wood,  indeed,  was  no  college  pedagogue,  but 
a  man  of  the  world— of  that  world  which  ac- 
knowledges a  Chesterfield  as  its  guide  in 
morals  as  well  as  behavior.  He  was  induced 
with  some  dillicully  to  persevere  in  his  under- 
taking. It  is  probable  that  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Italy  he  may  have  communicated  to 
his  pupil  some  taste  for  the  arts,  which  aftei^ 
wards  displayed  itself  in  the  Airnialion  of  the 
Bridgewater  Gallery.  He  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  Mengs,  probably  by  the  duke's  desire,  for 
the  picture  is  now  in  the-Bridgew  aier  collec- 
tion. The  duke  made  also  some  purchases 
of  marbles,  tables  of  Egyptian  granite,  such  as 
still  tempt  English  purse  s  in  the  shops  of  the 
Roman  srarpellini.  These,  howevpr,  remain- 
ed in  their  original  packing-cases  till  aAer  his 
death.  We  much  regret  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  duke's  route 
beyond  Lyons,  except  his  visit  to  Rome.  It 
is  possible  that  the  works  of  Lionardo  on  the 
Milan  canal  may  have  engaged  his  attmtion; 
and  e(iu;illy  so  that,  on  his  return  homeward, 
he  may  have  taken  a  route  through  the  south 
of  France,  which,  at  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  or 
elsewhere, may  have  br(  ni<,rht  the  greater  works 
of  Louis  XIV  under  his  observation  ;  but  we 
have  nothing  but  conjecture  to  guide  us,  and 
we  hi^ve  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  paoed 
through  any  part  of  Holland. 

We  have  little  record  of  the  duke's  habits 
between  the  period  of  his  journey  and  tfae  at- 
tainment of  his  majority.  The  Racing  Cal- 
cMflar  t)pars  witness  that  from  17r>6to  1770 
lie  kept  race-horses,  lie  had  also  for  some 
time  a  house  at  Newmarket.  The  bulky  man 
of  after  years  was  once  so  light  and  slender 
of  frame  that  he  occa.siondlly  rode  races  in 
person  ;  and  on  one  such  occasion  we  hav« 
heard  a  bet  was  jokingly  proposed  that  he 
would  be  blown  off'his  horse.  He  rode  a  race 
ill  Trentham  park  against  a  jockey  of  royal 
blood,  the  Duke  of  Cumberlapd.  Whatever 
were  his  pursuits,  or  the  degree  to  which  he 
indulged  in  them,  they  soon  merged  into  the 
one  occupation  of  his  remaining  life. 

It  will  eometimes  happen,  as  Dryden  telit 
us,— 
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*Th«t  when  iDme  proad  usnrpar  Beirm  providet, 
To  teoorge  ■  eountrr  with  »?•  IswIm*  tway, 

Uw  birth  pi<rhu|>«  n^'Uiv  [>'  ity  villaf^e  hides. 
And  »cti  hi.H  crii<JlL'  mit  uf  fortune's  way  I' 

If  men  occasionally  rise  from  obscurity  to 
«ach  perilous  elevation,  it  fortunately  also 
flometiiiu'v  occurs  that  others  born  to  coro- 
nets on  tlh  ir  cr.ullos,  atid  sculchf'oti*^  on  tlioir 
coffias,  will  descend  from  the  diguity  ot  doing 
nothinjr  to  the  offiee  of  thinking  and  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  llieir  feilow-crcattin"*. 
England  is  not  a  country  of  Spanish  gran- 
dees, and  the  blood  of  her  aristocracy  is, 
in  sporting  phrase,  oontinually  crossed,  there 
are  no  [ihysical  reasons  w!iy  the  higher  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  should  not  be  pretty 
equally  distributed  among  all  her  olasses. — 
With  reference,  however,  to  that  portion 
of  her  arifstocracy  which  had  been  compared 
to  the  Trinity  House,  in  that  it  is  composed 
of  elder  brethren,  it  may  be  said  that  poli- 
tical ambition  is  the  incentive  which  most 
usually  calls  its  powers  inta  conspicuous  ac- 
tion. The  fact  ia,  that  politics  are  the  roost 
social  of  serious  pursuits ;  and  though  real 
distinction  in  this  sphere,  as  in  others,  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  great  sacrifices  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  it  is  still  compatible  with  a  large  in- 
dulgence in  the  social  excitements  which 
wealth  and  inherited  station  hold  out  for  ac- 
eq>tance,  and  which  even,  to  some  extent, 
form  part  of  the  business  of  a  political  lead- 
er.  and  become  ajjents  of  his  influence.  If 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  been  born  to  an  earl- 
dom and  a  rentproll,  his  parents  or  guardians 
might  have  wnmnl  him  that  Euclid  was  very 
well,  but  that  fluxions  did  not  become  a  gen- 
timaan ;  and  tlie sacred  fire  within  him  might 
have  bamtout  in  the  calculations  of  political 

finance,  or,  more  unprofitably,  on  the  course 
of  Newmarket  or  at  the  gaming-table.  The 
•d^iile  from  the  circle  we  are  ticketed  firom 
birth  to  enter,  tlie  brooding  over  one  design, 
the  indomitable  perseverance  which  can  alone 
master  success  in  such  objects  as  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  manhood,  can,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  seldom  be  exhibited  by  the 
nobles  by  iniieritauce  of  any  country.  It  is 
well  known  that  th^  were  coospieoously  ex- 
hibited by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Perse- 
verance was  in  his  nature,  but  we  believe  that 
accident  had  a  share  in  its  devi^loproent — 
that  a  disappointment  in  love  first  alienated 
him  from  what  is  called  the  world^ — and  that 
this  affair  of  the  heart  was  the  cardinal  pas- 
*  eage  of  his  e](istence.  We  mention  it  not 
merely  as  having  influenced  his  destiny,  but 
also  as  having  afforded  a  signal  illustration  of 
that  determination  of  character  and  resolute 
will  which  afterwards  carried  bin  through 
all  hisdifficaltiee. 


Deeply  smitten  with  the  charms  of  one  of 
two  sisters  famous  for  their  beauty,  he  had 
soed  and  been  accepted ;  and  the  prelimina- 
ries of  the  marriage  were  in  progress  when 
an  obstacle  occurred.    The  reputation  of  the 
other  sister,  more  renowned  for  beauty  of  the 
two — though  hardly  with  justice,  if  the  en- 
gravings of  the  day  be  faithful — but  uinlonbt- 
edly  more  fair  than  wise,  had  suiTered  from 
evil  reports.   The  duke,  who  had  beard  and 
(as  men  of  the  word  usually  do  where  female 
reputation  is  concerned)  believed,  announc- 
ed to  his  intended  bride  his  resolution  against 
a  continuance  of  intimacy :  we  know  not 
whether  the  prohibition  extended  to  inter- 
course.   Sisterly  affection  revolted  at  this 
eonditioii,  but  he  persevered  to  the  extent  ot 
breaking  oSihc  m  arr iage.  S uch  scrnples  in  an 
age  not  remark ablr  for  rii^id  aristocratic  mo- 
rality, and  on  tiie  pari  of  a  pupil  of  Wood, 
might  be  suspected  to  indicate  want  of  ardor  in 
the  attachment.    The  circumstances,  howev- 
er, refute  this  suspicion.    The  charms  of  the 
lady  alone  had  attracted  the  suitor— charms 
which  had,previou.>^ly  to  lheduke*SSttit,placed 
one  ducal  coronet  on  her  brow,  and  speedily 
replaced  tlie  one  she  now  sacrificed  to  si  s- 
terly  aflbction,  by  another. 

Their  impression  was  in  this  instansceeo 
deep,  and  the  sacrifice  so  painful,  that  he  who 
made  it  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  society , and 
is  said  never  to  have  spoken  to  another  woman 
in  the  langua:Te  of  gallantry.  A  Roman  Ca- 
tholic might  have  built  a  monastery,  tenanted 
a  cell,  and  died  a  saint.  The  duke,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  betnok  liiinselfto  his  Lan» 
cashire  estates,  made  Briudley  his  confessor^ 
and  died  a  benefactor  to  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  mankind. 

While  upon  this  subject  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  remark  that  our  account  of  this  epi- 
sode in  the  duk^s  life  may  serve  to  supply  the 
readers  <if  Horace  Walpole  with  the  explana- 
tion of  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mar- 
shal Conway.    He  writes,  Jan.  28,  1759,— 

•Yon  and  Mr.  de  Bareil  mr\y  trive  yourselves 
what  nifM  you  please  of  setiliiiir  cartels  wiihcx- 

t)i;(lition.  You  do  not  rxi  hariire  prisonerii  with 
laii  so  much  alacrity  as  Jack  Campbell  and  the 
DuehMi  of  Hamilton  have  exchanged  henrts. 
.  .  .  .  k  is  the  prettiest  match  in  the  world 
since  yours,  and  everybody  likes  it  but  the  Duke 
of Bridfirewaterand  Lord  C  oventry.  Whatanex- 
traordinary  fate  isattiiched  to  these  two  women  ! 
Who  could  have  believed  that  a  Gunninir  would 
unite  the  two  great  houses  of  Catnpbrll  and  Ilain- 
ilion  ?  For  my  part  1  expect  to  see  ray  Lady 
Coventry  Queen  of  Prussia.  I  would  not  vcn- 
tnrr  to  marry  citln-r  of  tlirm  fh'  sc  thirty  ycarp, 
tor  fuur  of  being  «hullled  out  of  the  world  prema- 
turely to  make  room  for  the  test  of  their  adven- 
tures.' 
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We  do  not  profess  to  know  why  Lord  Cov- 
entry should  have  objected  to  hia  sititer-iii- 
Itir's  second  marriage.  We  hare  explained 
why  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  may  have  done 
ao.  Was  it  to  conceal  bis  chagrin,  aud  carry 
olThie  disappointineiit  with  •  good  grace,  that 
he  performed  a  feat  very  inconsistent  with  his 
after  habits,  alluded  to  in  the  subsequent  letter 
of  March  9Jh  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  : — 

*  Colonel  Campbell  and  ihe  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton are  married.  My  fiinter,  who  was  nt  the 
Opera  last  Tuesday,  and  went  from  thence  to  a 
great  ball  at  the  Duke  of  BridgewatePs,  where 

gilt'  suid  till  three  in  the  niorning,  was  broaght 
to  bed  in  lews  than  four  hours  uAerwards.' 

Beyond  the  allusion  quoted  above  from  Hor- 
ace Walpole  we  hare  met  with  no  written  no- 
tice of  this  incident  in  the  duke's  life  ;  but  our 
oral  authority  is  such  as  to  leave  usoodoubton 
the  subject,  and  we  eanoot  think  that  we  hare 
orer  estimated  its  importance.  We  are  aware 
that  the  validity  of  his  claim  to  the  title  which 
bv  general  consent  bos  been  bestowed  upon 
him,  of  Father  of  British  Inland  Navigation, 
has  boon  cavilled  on  two  frroinuls — first,  on 
that  of  an  act  obtained  by  his  father,  Scroop, 
first  Duke  of  Bridge water^  and  others  in  1737, 
for  rendering  Worsley  brook  navigable ;  and 
Secondly,  on  the  strongerinstanccof  the  San- 
key  navigation,  the  act  for  which  was  obtain- 
ed in  1756,  and  which  was  opened  in  1760, 
whereas  the  duke's  first  net  received  the  royal 
assent  in  March,  1759,  and  the  Barton  aque- 
duct was  opened  in  July,  1761.  The  first 
ground  of  impeachment  wc  consider  hardly 
worth  notice,  urdess  to  ilKistrale  the  difference 
between  a  vague  and  timid  conception,  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  was  never  attempted,  and  the 
brilliant  realizations  of  Brindlcy.  On  the  se- 
cond Mr.  Hughes  makes  the  following  re- 
marks, p.  b  :— 

*  The  credit  of  the  Duke  of  Bridj^evmter  having 
been  denied  bysouic,  wlio  rmiteiicl  tiialtlir  S^ui 
key  Brook  Canal  in  Luncotihirc  wixa  constructed 
and  desij^d  before  his,  it  may  be  proper  to  ex- 
amine tlio  iruth  of  this  nPKcrtiun.  In  the  year 
1755.  an  act  was  obtained  for  making  the  San- 
key  Brook  navigable  from  St.  Helens  to  the  riv- 
er Mersey,  but  the  propriffnrs  of  the  nnvii^ntion 
afterwards  determined  to  abandon  the  stream  and 
to  make  an  entirely  new  canal,  using  the  water 
of  the  stream  merely  to  feed  the  canal.  Accord- 
ingly the  canal  was  duff  asolofle  along  the  side  of 
tlic  utream  as  practicable,  and  opened  for  navi- 
gation in  the  year  1760.  in  the  mean  time  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  applied  to  Parliament  in 
175^  tor  powf'r  to  ronRlnirt  a  canal,  nut  in  t)if  bed 
of  any  stream,  not  near  or  parallel  wiih  the 
course  of  any  stream,  but  entirely  across  the  dry 
iand,  and  quite  irresTOcUve  of  the  position  o| 
streams,  except  in  so  mr  as  they  mignt  be  made 
to  afloril  supplies  of  water  to  his  canal.  Upon  n 
consideration  of  these  facts,  I  confess  myself  un- 
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able  to  see  any  ground  whatever  for  putting  the 
merit  ofany  other  person  in  this  respect  in  com- 

Setition  with  tft;U  nflih  rrr.ire,  who  undoubtedly 
cserves  Uic  wliolc  credit  of  plamung,  at  tlic  time 
of  attaining  his  majority,  a  work  vmich  reflects 
immortal  lienor  on  his  memory,  and  confers  a 
rank  upon  iiira  greater,  immeasurably  greater, 
than  all  that  which  is  due  to  his  title  and  liis  ela- 
tion. Undoubtedly  he  had  seen  and  studied  tiie 
great  canal  works  of  Italy,  Holland,  and  other 
rounfrio-,  and  ho  drsrrvca  undivided  credit  for 
tiuving  so  perscveringly  determined  to  see  them 
i  mitated  in  his  own  country  and  through  bis  own 
means.' 

We  have  given  elsewhere  our  reasons  for 
doubting  the  assumption  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  duke's  continental  tour,~ 
With  hit  other  observations  we  coneor,  and, 
doing soweare  inclined  loluy  the  greater  ?tro«s 
on  the  probability  that  if  the  duke  had  become 
the  husband  of  the  most  beautifiit  woman  of 
her  day,  he  might  indeed  have  become  the  fa- 
ther of  a  race  of  Egertons,  but  not  of  inland 
navigation.  This  title  could  hardly  have  been 
won,  unless  cirenmslances  bad  allowed  of  the- 
complete  and  continued  conccntrntic^n  of  the 
whole  energies  of  the  man  on  the  one  object. 
Under  the  influence  of  eyes  not  inferior  to 
those  of  the  duke's  ancestre.ss,  Churchill's 
loveliest  dauirlitcr,  immortalized  by  Pope, 
when  ho  writes  in  !ns  epistle  to  Jervas,  how — 

'  B«auly  wakinf  all  her  furms  vupplies 
An  aafsl's  swesiness,  or  Bridgewater*s  syss 

he  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  pro- 
tracted his  honey-moon  in  the  myrtle  shades 
of  Ashridgc  than  to  have  adopted  the  course 
by  which  alone  his  canal  schemes  could  have 
reached  success — namely,  fixed  his  residence 
in  the  coal-field  of  Worsley  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  Chut  Moss.  In  the  lady's  opinion,  at 
least,  Brindley  and  Gilbert  might  have  been 
unwelcome  additions  to  a  connubial  tii^^h 
tt'te,  and  uncouth  appendages  to  circles  re- 
cruited from  White's  and  Almack's.  Even- 
tual Egertons  might  also  have  been  strong 
prudential  checks  on  speculations  which  as 
things  turned  out  could  involve  no  ruin  but 
his  own,  but  which  at  one  time  brought  him 
so  near  its  verge  that  almost  any  one  but  a 
childless  enthusiast  would  have  retreated  in 
dismay.  We  must  take  into  account  that  if 
the  duke  started  on  hb  fiweign  travel  under 
disadvantage  from  neglected  education,  he  re- 
turned from  Paris,  in  the  modern  phraseolo 
gy  of  Christ  Church  and  Trinity,  a  fast  young 
man,  on  which  (mint  mc  have  evidence  as  sa^ 
isfactory  as  that  on  which  we  have  relied  for 
the  fact  of  his  intended  marriage.  The  fol- 
lowingeommnnioation,  fhrnishMby  the  kind- 
ness of  a  surviviniT  contemporary  of  his  latter, 
years,  will  show  the  pitch  of  slowness  to  which 
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he  afterwards  retrograded.  So  little  is  record- 
ed  of  his  personal  habits  that  we  make  no  apol> 
ogy  for  ininotie  not  ttrictly  relatite  to  oar 
main  subjeet : — 

'  It  was  in  the  Fiimmfr  of  1707  tliat  I  papRCil  a 
few  weeka  at  Trentham  with  his  jsrncc.  He  was 
•very  day  (as  wlio  in  that  eventful  period  was 
not?)  very  anxious  for  the  arriviil  of  the  newspa- 
pera  and  intelligence  from  London,  and  when 
there  was  no  LonJon  h-.v'.  wliich  was  then  the 
eaae  on  Tuesdays,  he  called  it  omDhaticallv  a 
die»  wm.  At  table  he  rejected  wini  a  tnna  of 
antipathy  all  pouhry.  veal,  Ac,  callinj-  tlinn 
white  meals,"  afid  wondering  that  everv  one. 
like  himself,  did  not  prefer  the  brown.  He  re- 
buked any  one  wlio  napnenrd  fr*  ly  port-wine, 
saying, Do  you  ever  talk  of  i  larot  w  ine,  Bur- 
gundy* wine?  &c"  In  person  he  was  lnr«je  and 
unwiddy,  and  seemed  careless  ahout  his  drem, 
whieh  was  rniiformlT'  a  suit  of  brown,  some- 

thinf?  of  the  cut  of  Dr.  JoJinson's.    Mr.  of 

 passed  some  days  wiili  us,  and  during  his 

fltoy  the  duke  was  every  evening  planted  with 
him  on  a  disUint  sofa  in  eariu  r  rfinv(  r-;;i;i<in 
about  canals,  to  tlie  aniuecnicut  of  Boine  oi  luc 

£arfy.  I  can  confirm  tlie  race  with  tlic  Duke  of 
ambcrland  ; — it  was  in  allusion  to  the  altered 
appearance  and  dress  of  the  Duke  ofBridgewa- 
icr  tliat  tlie  Marquis  of  Statlord  mentioned  to  the 
late  ChieF-Baron  Macdunald  and  myself  wTiat  a 
change  there  was  inhls  person  and  apimrel  since 
his  i::^race  rode  that  race  in  blue  silk  and  silver 
with  a  jackey-cap  ; — and  I  bcliuve  the  ground  on 
which  It  took  place  was  the  terrace  at  the  hack 
of  the  wood.  Apropos  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's visitto  Trentham.  the  old  ijreenhonse  (fiat 
Ilium  and  Mr.  Harry  liaa  levelled!  these  tliinir«) 
was  hastily  built  just  before  that  visit  as  a  skittle- 
gronnd  (or  hia  royal  highness  to  play  in.  There 
wat>  also  pri^on-hars  and  other  ganiBB  of  the  vil- 
lagers for  his  amusement.' 

If  any  of  the  fa.«t  ynung  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  renders  of  this  Review,  these  pas- 
sages may  serve  a.s  a  vvaruing  to  them  to  re- 
sist the  first  inr«>ad3  of  bnainees,  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  improba  syren  occupation,  lest 
peradveuture  they  livetu  build  steeples  instead 
of  chasing  them,  or  to  dig  ditches  instead  of 
leaping  them,  and  sink  in  dres.s,  habits,  and 
occupation  ,  t  'thelevel  of  Dr.  Johnson  or  the 
Dokeof  Bnd^cu  ater.  For  ourselves  we  have 
dwelt  thus  long  on  this  passage  of  the  duke's 
life  for  the  •^arne  rensoii  rnid  with  the  same  in- 
terest with  which  travellers  trace  great  rivers 
to  their  sources,  and  historians  great  erent^s 
to  their  obscure  causes.  We  are  far  from  sup- 
posing that  if  he  liad  never  lived  England 
could  long  have  remained  contented  with 
primitive  modes  of  intercourse  inadequate  to 
her  growing  energies.  Brindley  himself  might 
have  found  other  patrons,  or  if  he  had  pined 
fbr  want  of  sncn,  Smeatons,  Pultons,  and 
Telf>rds  might  have  arisen  to  supply  his 
place.   But  lot  the  happy  coDjonctioD,  how- 
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ever,  of  such  an  instrument  with  buch  a  hand 
to  wield  it,  inland  navigation  might  long  have 
had  to  struggle  with  the  timidity  of  capital* 
ists,  and  for  a  time  at  least  would  perhaps 
hare  crept  along,  obsequious  to  inequalities 
of  Mirfiiee  and  tSe  ebnoaitiea  of  natural  wa- 
ter-courses. When  we  trace  on  the  map  the 
present  artificial  arterial  system  of  Britain — 
some  1 10  lines  of  canal,  atuuuuting  in  length 
to  2400  miles — when  we  reflect  on  the  ra> 
pidityof  the  creation,  how  soon  the  junction 
of  the  Worsley  coal-field  with  its  Maucbe&ler 
market  waa  followed  by  thatof  LirerpodI  with 
Hull,  and  Lancashire  with  London — we  can- 
nut  hut  think  that  the  duke's  matrimonial  dis- 
appointment ranks  with  other  cardia:d  pas- 
sages in  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  with  the 
majority  of  nine  which  prevented  the  project- 
ed emigration  of  Cromwell,  and  the  hurri- 
cane which  ecattered  Admiral  Chrtstian'n 
fleet  and  drove  back  to  the  Downs  the  vessel 
freighted  with  Sir  Arthur  WeJlealey  and  his 
fortunes. 

If  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  pre- 

\i  nslv  to  tliis  afTiir,  the  duke  difforrd  from 
other  young  men  in  req>ect  ot  suscei)til)iliiy 
to  female  stiraetion,  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  nswapaper  of  the  day  would  furnish 
an  indication  at  least  to  the  contrary.  Iti 
date  is  October  11,  1755:  '  A  marriage  will 
soon  be  consummated  between  Kia  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bridgcwater  and  Miss  Revel,  his 
Grace  being  just  arrived  from  his  travels  in 
foreign  parts.'  Such  a  paragraph  leaves  a 
wide  field  for  conjecture. 

If,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  lady 
in  question  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Re- 
vel, of  Fetcham,  in  Surrey,  who  married  ip 
175^  GeorfTC  Warren,  of  Pointon  in  Ches- 
hire, afterwards  Sir  G.  Warren,  K.  B.,  she 
was  a  considerable  heiress.  The  newspapers 
arc  certainly  prone  to  beitowing  young  dukes 
and  rrreat  heiresses  on  one  another  upon 
slight  provocation,  and  without  any  consent 
or  collusion  of  the  parties.  Still  we  may  re^- 
sonablyliope  that  the  report  was  at  least  found- 
ed on  the  solid  basis  of  a  Hirtation.  Wc 
wish  wc  could  ascertain  whether  it  went  the 
length  of  dancing.  In  France  wc  know  that 
his  grace  resisted  an  infusion  of  thai  accom- 
plisluiieut  with  the  usual  tenacity  of  a  young 
Englishman.  Like  other  boys,  be  was  more 
amenable  to  the  fencing-master.  His  habits 
of.ridintr  cntitinuoil  to  a  late  period  of  his  life, 
and  u  groom  and  two  horses  formed  part  uf 
his  reduced  ciitablishmcnt  at  Woraley,  wbea 
\\v  is  said  to  have  brought  his  personal  ei!> 
pcnscs  within  400/.  per  annum. 

By  the  members  of  the  circles  he  thue  ahsn- 
doned,  by  those  who  missed  him  at  the  bet- 
ting-stand,  the  dub,  or  the  assembly,  he  was 
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probably  considered  a  lost  mao.  Thej  were 
miataken,  bat  not  unreasonable.  When  cer- 
tain stars  shoot  thus  madly  from  their  apberei, 

they  seldom  shino  in  any  other.  When  a  man 
of  birth  and  wealth,  sensible  of  the  effects  of 
a  deficient  educatioo,  shrinks  from  the  toil 
of  self-improvement,  which  can  alone  raise 
him  to  his  j)roper  level,  and  flies  from  con- 
tact  with  bis  equals  in  rank  beeaase  they  are 
superior  in  eoltivation,  it  is  terribly  probable 
that  low  company  and  sensual  indulgence  will 
be  the  substitute  for  that  he  quitd.  To  the 
co-operation  of  such  causes  with  his  lore  dis- 
appointment the  duke's  abrupt  secession  was 
probablr  attributed^  and  if  so,  his  friends 
and  reiatiTes  must  hsre  c<Hisidered  their 
worst  anticipations  confirmed  when  rumors 
reached  them  from  Lancashire  that  his  two 
chief  associates  were  a  land  agent  and  a  mill- 
wricht. 

There  was,  however,  a  work  to  bo  done. 
The  hour  was  at  hand  when  the  latent  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  energies  of  Eng- 
land were  to  be  set  loose  by  the  inventions 
of  Watt,  and  Arkwright,  and  Crompton.  To 
Uieir  development  the  improvement  of  uiter- 
nai  intereonrse  was  an  essential  preliminary. 
The  instrumf nt.s  for  this  t^rnat  work  were 
selected  by  Providence  from  the  highest,  the 
middle,  and  the  hamblest  classes  of  society, 
and  Bridgewater,  Gilbert,  and  Br  i  ml  ley,  form- 
ed the  remarkable  trio  to  whomt!K>  ta^k  w^s 
.  del^aled.  Of  tbese,  Gilbert,  whose  func- 
tions as  a  eoadjutator  were  the  least  distinct, 
has  attracted  least  notice,  but  if  his  share  in 
the  transaction  could  be  certified,  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  found  that  he  contribu- 
ted much'  less  to  its  saceess  than  the  other 
Iwo. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  with  positive  cer- 
tmatf  the  eireamstanees  which  introduced 

John  Gilbert  to  the  notice  of  the  duke;  but 
as  the  elder  brother  Thomas  was  a^ont  to 
the  duke's  brother-m-law,  Lord  Gowcr,  by 
whose  influence  he  sat  for  the  borough  of 
Lichfield,  there  r.iii  ho  littlft  doubt  that  this 
was  the  channel  of  the  miroduction.  John 
Gilbert  was  much  engaged  in  mining  specu- 
lations. In  some  of  these  it  is  probable  that 
be  became  cognizant  of  the  merits  of  Brind- 
ley,  who  so  far  back  as  1753  had  engaged  in 
the  draining  of  some  mines  at  Clifton,  near 
Manchester.  We  have  no  dmibt  tliat  it  was 
Gilbert  wbo  introduced  Brindiey  to  the  duke, 
but  we  have  no  positive  evidence  of  intima* 
cy  between  Gilbert  and  Brindiey  earlier  than 
1760,  when  the  brothers  RriTulicy,  and  ITen- 
shail,  the  brother-in-law  ol  James,  purchased 
the  Golden  Hill  estate,  full  of  minerals,  in 
partnership  with  Gilbert.  CTilhrrt  wns  niso  nn 
active  promoter  oi  the  Trent  and  Mersey  ca- 


nal, of  which  Brindiey  became  the  engineer, 
and  is  said  to  a  trifling  degree  to  have  turned 
his  inflttence  with  the  latter  tu  his  own  advan- 
tage, by  procuring  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
original  scheme  of  the  Harecastle  Tunnel, 
aid  bringing  it  through  hb  own  estate.  J. 
G  il  b^  is  described  to  us  by  a  surviving  friend 
as  a 

'  practical,  perseveiing,  out-door  maa  He  lov- 
ed mines  and  undergr^iund  works ;  had  like  fo 
have  been  killed  at  Donnington  Wood,  wiicii  he 
was  down  In  the  work,  by  holding  hia  candle  too 
near  the  roof.  The  foul  air  went  off  with  a  loud 
cxploeion,  and  blew  the  gi  nring  at  the  pit  eye 
into  atoms.  He  was  Bavtil  by  a  Collier  throw- 
ing him  flat  down  and  lying  on  him  in  the  drill, 
but  had  his  stock  burnt  partly  odfhis  neck,  and 
the  crown  of  his  head  scorched.  The  collier  was 
badly  biiriu  d,  but  Mr.  Gilbert  provided  for  him 
and  liis  family.' 

We  mny  mention  that  the  r^Idor  hrntln  r 
Thomas  was  the  author  of  those  parochial 
unions  which  bear  bis  name,  and  which,  hav- 
ing been  unquestionable  improvements  on  the 
old  system  of  poor-law,  have -been  much  used 
as  engines  of  resistance  to  the  introduction 
of  the  new. 

It  is  certain  tliat  in  J.  Gilbert's  cnt  r^^y, 
per.^everance,  and  flrroness,  the  duke  found  a 
spirit  kindred  to  his  own.  It  has  been  said 
that,  when  the  moment  arrived  for  admitting 
the  water  into  the  Barton  aqueduct,  Brind- 
ley's  nerve  was  unequal  to  the  interest  of  the 
crwis,  that  he  ran  away  and  hid  himself  in 
Stretford,  while  Gilbert  remained  cool  and 
collected  to  superintend  the  operation  which 
was  to  Confirm  or  to  confute  the  clamor  with 
which  the  project  had  been  assailed.  Qpisoiiio 
important  points  of  engineering  connected 
with  this  a(|ueduct  he  successfully  main- 
tained bis  opinions  against  those  of  Brindiey. 
One  anecdote  connected  with  Gilbert  illus- 
trates the  extent  of  the  pecuniary  difliculttes 
which  the  duke  experienced  in  the  progress 
of  hia  undertaking,  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
pedients to  which  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
sort. It  is  well  known  that  at  one  period  the 
duke's  credit  was  so  low  that  hb  bill  for  500/. 
could  scarcely  be  cashed  in  Liverpool.  Under 
such  difficulties  Gilbert  was  employed  to  ride 
round  the  neighboring  districts  of  Cheshire, 
and  borrow  from  farmers  such  small  sums  as 
could  be  collected  from  such  a  source.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  he  was  joined  by  a 
horseman,  and  after  some  conversation  the 
meeting  ended  with  au  exchange  of  their  re- 
spective horses.  On  alijrhtin^r  afterwards  at 
a  lonely  inn,  which  he  had  not  before  fre- 
quented, Gilbert  was  surprised  to  be  greeted 
with  evident  and  mysterious  nirirks  nf  rocng- 
nttioo  by  the  landlord,  and  still  more  so  when 
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the  latter  expressed  a  hope  that  bis  journey 
had  been  successful,  and  that  his  sadole  bag^- 
were  well  filled.  He  was  unable  to  account 
for  the  apparent  acquaintance  of  a  total  straii- 

Ser  with  the  business  and  object  of  his  expc- 
ition.  The  mystery  was  aolved  by  the  dia- 
covery  that  lie  had  cxchangr  d  hnrsr  s  with  a 
highwayniuu  who  had  infested  the  paved  lanes 
of  Cheshire  till  his  hone  had  become  aoarell 
known  that  it<^  owner  had  found  it  convene 
ent  to  t  tko  ili>  fu  st  opportunity  of  proeoring 
one  Ic&s  niiioriuuii. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  than  llic  origin  r.ml  progress  of  the 
Bridgevvater  Canal  presented  to  that  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi  No  turgid  proclamation  her- 
alded the  former,  'written' — is  Andrcossi 
avers  of  tliat  of  Louis  XIV. — '  in  that  eleva- 
ted style,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  that  Arm 
and  noble  character  which  marks  alike  the 
projects  and  the  productions  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  There  was  no  Colber  to  find 
the  funds,  no  lliquct  to  receive  the  magnifi- 
cent entailed  reward  of  the  profits,  no  Cor- 
neille  to  furnish  the  flattery.  To  these  and 
such  as  these,  armed  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  maps  and  sections  and  calculations, 
Louis  ((avc  audience  in  hi.s  sumptuous  cham- 
ber at  Versailles,  Round  the  humble  hearth 
of  the  bhick  and  white  timbered  manor-house 
of  Worslcy,  or  of  the  still  humbler  village  inn, 
three  hard-headed  men,  of  sinjple  manners 
and  attire,  discussed  a  project  unnoticed  by 
governments,  and  deemed  hopeless  by  the  few 
besides  themselves  who  gave  any  attention  to 
the  matter.  To  fill  the  place  of  a  sovereign, 
the  uncontrolled  master  of  vast  revenues, 
there  was  an  English  nobleman,  proprietor 
of  extensive  but  somewhat  enciiinhered  es- 
tates; and  if  to  conceive  and  direct  the  work 
there  was  a  greater  original  genius  than  Ri> 
quet  or  Aiidreossi,  that  genius  could  barely 
read  and  write,  and  was  hired  in  the  first  place 
at  two  and  sixpence  a  day.  Such  at  leastis  the 
statement  of  one  who  had  enjoyed  opportu- 
nities of  information, — Francis  Rgerton,  the 
last  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  died  at  Paris 
in  the  odor  of  eccentricity.  He  adds  that 
Brindley  offered  to  engage  himself  exclusive- 
ly to  the  duke  for  a  guinea  a  week, — but  a 
slight  increase  on  the  former  sum.  If  this 
.  be  true,  it  confirms  the  French  proverb  that 
the  vrai  is  not  always  the  vraiscniblablc.  It 
is  clear  that  at  the  time  when  Brindley  enter- 
ed the  duke's  service  his  fame  as  a  mechani- 
cian was  considerable.  He  had  already  in- 
troduced inventions  of  his  own  for  the  drain- 
age of  mines,  the  improvement  of  siik-ma- 
ehinery,  and  the  grinding  of  flints  for  the  pot- 
teries of  Staffordshire,  and  in  1756  he  had 
begun  to  apply  his  vigoious  intellect  to  the 


steam  engine.  It  is  said,  however j,  that  in  all 
or  most  of  these  matters  he  bad  been  thwarted 
and  restricted  by  the  jealousy  of  rivals  and 

the  stupidity  of  employers.  It  is  probable 
enough  that  disgust  with  his  late  patrons,  sym- 
pathy with  the  new,  the  nature  of  the  task 
hefore  him,  and  cotir;rioiisncs.'^  (if  power  to 
accomplish  it,  may  have  combined  to  make 
him  court  the  duke's  sorvice  on  the  lowest 
terms.  For  his  own  interest  the  speculation, 
perhaps,  was  not  a  had  one ;  for  it  appears  that 
very  speedily  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Bridgewater  Canal,  Brindley  was  employed 
l>y  Ear!  Gower  and  Lord  Anson  to  survey  a 
line  for  a  projected  canal  between  the  Trent 
and  the  Mersey.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
as  Earl  Gower  was  the  duke's  brother>in-law, 
that  the  •^election  of  Brindley  was  at  the 
duke's  recommendation. 

As  the  materials  for  Brindley's  life  in  the 
'Biographia  Britunnica'  were  furnished  by 
his  brother-in-lnw,  Mr.  Ilenshall,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  at  this  di.>5iance  of 
time  his  present  biographer,  Mr.  Hughes, 
could  add  much  to  the  little  there  recorded 
of  his  personal  peculiaiities.  The  following 
remarks  on  his  professional  character  ap- 
pear to  us  in  the  main  well  founded.  After 
giving  a  summary  of  the  great  works  on 
which  Brindley  was  engaged,  which  com- 
prises some  dozen  of  the  principal  lines  of 
navigation  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Hughes  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'  In  taking  a  liapty  n  trnpprct  of  Brindley's  en- 
gineering career,  ii  iiii|inrtnnl  to  observe  that 
all  the  worits  he  projected,  planned,  and  exe* 
cuted,  are  comprised  u  iihin  a  prrtod  of  twelve 
years,  and  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  them  with- 
in the  h\(5t  .-iv<  11  ycur.-^  ufiiis  life.  It  is  aniiizinij  to 
reflect  liiul  tiie  inun  w  iiu  iiud  to  sirugglc,  witiiout 
precedent  or  experience  to  guide  him,  with  all 
the  difficultieB  wnirf!  itir  ru!(  rl  the  early  history  of 
canals,  Fhould  hiniKi  li  liavt!  directed  and  origin- 
ated so  much.  There  ran  be  no  doubt  that  be 
possessed  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  that 
(lis  views  were  most  comprehensive,  and  iiis  in- 
vt  nfivc  I'lrultii't  extremely  fertile.  Brindley  waa 
wholly  wiihoui  education,  and  it  has  even  been 
asserted  that  he  was  unable  to  read  and  write, 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  capacity  in  the  latter 
accompliKhment  extending  no  lurther  than  that 
of  signing  his  name.  This,  however,  has  been 
disputed}  on  the  authoriur  oi  his  brother-in  law, 
who  sMtM  that  he  could  both  read  and  write, 
llioii^Ii  he  was  a  poor  6cril)(\  However  tliis 
may  be,  it  is  certain  tliat  he  was  quite  isnoraut 
in  tne  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  Education,  and 
perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  literature  of  his 
own  or  any  other  country.  It  may  be  a  bold 
assertion^  and  jtt  I  believe  it  to  be  one  with 
strong  presumptions  in  its  finvor,  that  Brindley's 
want  of  education  was  alike  fortunate  for  him- 
Bclf,  for  the  world,  and  for  posterity.  There  was 
DO  lack  of  scholars  in  his  day  more  than  in  our 
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own}  nay,  the  literary  coxcomb  had  then  a 
more  floarMhing  soil  in  whieh  to  vegetate.  But 

where  were  tlie  Brindleys  nmonff  ihoec  potio- 
lar«?  Where  were  the  men  capable  oi  ttic 
aaiDC  original  and  comprehenbive  views,  tiic 
nine  bold  uaprecedeoled  ezperiweAt*  ujpon 
matter  and  the  roreee  of  natore,  which  the  iilit- 
erale  Derbyshire  ploutjlilmy  dared  to  (  ntcrtain 
and  undertake?  ll'wc  nm^e  the  annaln  ut  the 
whole  wbrldf  and  include  within  our  survey 
even  those  exnmples  of  pacred  hittury  wIrtl- 
divioely  appointfd  iuiiu»ler«i  were  ruii>ed  to  wurii 
OQtfreat  uesignB,  we  eliaJI  find  no  instance 
more  remarkable,  nor  one  wliich  more  com- 
pletely violates  tne  ordinary  expectatione  and 
probabilities  nf  mankind  than  this,  in  which  the 
uneducated  millwright  of  a  country  village  be- 
came the  instrument  of  improving  beyond  the 
bounds  ot"  feober  belief  the  condition  of  a  great 
nation,  and  of  increotsing  tu  an  incredible  amount 
bar  wealth  and  resources.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
why  would  Brindley  have  beea  leas  fit  or  less 
likely  to  aceomplisn  all  he  did,  if  at  the  same 
lime  he  had  been  ciluaited?  The  answer  is. 
that  a  mind  like  Brindley's  would  have  lost 
modi  of  it*  force,  originality,  and  boldness,  if  it 
had  been  tied  down  by  the  ruU  b  of  Kcience,  his 
alteuiiou  diverted  by  Uie  elegancies  of  literature, 
or  his  energy  diluted  by  imbibing  too  much 
firom  tlie  opinions  of  others.  Alone  be  stood, 
atone  he  ctrugirlod,  and  atone  he  was  proof 
aL:;i.'nst  all  the  a^taultH  of  nien  who  brandetl  him 
as  a  mad  mail,  an  enthusiast,  and  a  person  nut 
iol>etraMed.<~p.4a 

This  passage,  and  more  in  the  same  style, 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  Brindley's 
Uknts  are  adil  held  by  men  eonvernnt  with 

all  recent  improvements,  and  competent  by 
(heir  own  professional  studies  to  judge  of  his 
achievements.    Mr.  Hughes's  comparison  of 
him  with  Moses  and  Joshua,  we  consider  ill- 
judged  and  nnt  in  point;  inasmuch  as  civil 
engineering  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pas- 
sage either  of  the  Red  flea  or  the  Jordan. 
That  Brindley  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life 
could  write,  rests  upon  belter  testimony  even 
than  the  report  of  his  relation,  as  specimens 
of  his  writing  were  furnished  not  long  since 
from  the  office  at  Worsley,  for  the  use  of 
Mr.  Baines,  author  of  that  excellent  \vork, 
*  The  Hittory  of  Lanewhire.'  Of  a  singular 
scheme  attributed  to  Brindley,  that  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Irish  Channel  between  Port- 
patrick  and  Donaghadee,  Mr.  Hughes  re- 
marks : — '  We  know  notbtng,  except  that  it 
was  said  to  have  been  a  very  favorite  scheme 
of  Brindley's,  and  was  to  have  been  effected 
by  a  floating  road  and  canal,  whieh  he  was 
confident  he  could  execute  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  stand  the  most  violent  attacks  of  the 
waves.'    We  know  of  no  better  authority 
than  a  newspaper  paragraph  for  attributing 
any  thinn;  so  foolish  as  this  idea  to  Brindley. 
If  be  ever  entertained  it,  two  things  are  cer- 
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tain — that  his  head  was  turned  by  success 
and  adulation,  and  that  he  had  never  been  in 

the  Irish  Channel  in  a  gala  of  wind.  The 
latter  is  likely  enrugh  ;  we  nre  plow  to  be- 
lieve the  former  of  a  man  so  eminently  prac* 
tieal  and  so  simple-minded. 

Of  Rrindley  apart  from  his  works  little 
then  can  be  said,  because  little  is  now  known. 
With  regard  to  the  perscmal  habits  and  char- 
acter ofnis  great  employer,  it  may  be  neither 
superfluous  nor  inappropriate  to  mention  that 
if  he  declined  to  hll,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
or  elsewhere,  the  place  assigned  to  him  by 
birth  and  wealth,  as  a  resident  landlord  and 
employer  he  left  behind  him  a  deep  impression 
not  only  of  power  and  authority,  but  of  the 
kindly  virtues,  which  in  bis  case,  as  in  many 
others,  lurke<l  under  a  somewhat  rough  ex- 
terior.   If  he  preferred  the  conversation  of  a 
few  friends  and  confiduits  of  his  sohemes  to 
the  gossip  of  I/ondcn  circles,  his  intercourse 
with  the  poor  man  and  the  laborer  was  fre- 
quent and  familiar,  and  his  knowledge  of 
their  persons  and  characters  extensive.  His 
surviving  contemporaries  among  this  class 
mention  his  name  with  invariable  afTection 
and  reverence.  Something  like  h.^  (thantom 
presence  still  seems  to  pervade  his  Lanca* 
shire  neighborhood,  before  which  those  on 
whom  his  heritage  has  fallen  shrink  into 
comparative   insigniiicnnce.     The  Dake's 
horses  .«^till  draw  the  Duke's  boats.  The 
Duke's  coals  still  issue  from  the  Duke's  Icv- 
eb ;  and  when  a  question  of  price  is  under 
discttssioo — What  will  the  Duke  say  or  dot 
is  as  constant  an  element  of  the  proposition, 
as  if  he  were  forthcoming  in  the  body  to  an- 
rer  the  question.    He  had  certainly  no 
taste  for  the  decorations  which  lighten  and 
adorn  existences  less  engrossed  by  serious 
pursuits.   The  bouse  be  built  commanded 
a  wide  view  of  the  works  he  constructed  and 
the  country  he  helped  to  fertilize,  but  it 
was  as  destitute  during  bis  life  of  garden 
and  shrubbery,  88  of  pineries,  oonserra* 
torics,  and  ornamental  pigsties.    Rising  one 
morning  after  his  arrival  from  London  at  thii 
place,  he  found  that  some  flowers  bad  bcoi 
planted  in  bit  absence,  which  he  demolished 
with  his  cane,  and  ordered  to  be  rooted  up. 
The  laborer  who  received  the  order,  and 
who  in  the  Lancashire  phrase  was  fiytten  for 
this  transgrcpsioii  of  the  Duke's  tastes,  adds 
that  he  was  fond  enough  however  of  some 
Turkey  oaks  which  baa  been  brought  down 
from  a  London  nursery^gaiden,  and  took 
nnich  interest  in  their  proper  disposal.  His 
nature  had  certainly  more  of  Uie  oak  tiian 
the  flower  jn  his  composition,  though  not,  in 
Johnson's  phrnpe,  the  nodosity  without  the 
Strength.   While  resident  in  London  his  so- 
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cial  intercourse  was  limited  uitliiii  the  circle 
of  a  few  intimate  tricuds,  and  fur  inauy^ears 
he  avoided  the  trouble  of  a  main  part  of  an 
establishment  suited  to  his  station,  by  an  ar- 
raagement  with  one  of  these,  who  for  a  stipu- 
lated auin  undertook  to  provide  a  daily  din- 
ner for  hia  Graee  and  a  certain  number  of 
guests.  This  engagement  lasted  till  a  late 
period  of  the  Duke's  life,  when  the  death  of 
the  friend  ended  tlie  contract  Tlieae  were 
days  when  men  sat  late  even  if  they  did  nr  t 
drink  hard.  We  believe  the  Duke's  habits 
were  no  exception  to  the  former  practice, 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  a  Worsley  cellar- 
book,  wliich  includes  some  years  of  his  resi- 
dences there,  bis  home  consumption  of  wine 
was  very  moderate.  He  ia  aaid  to  have 
smoked  more  than  he  talked,  .nnd  was  ad- 
dicted to  rushing  out  of  the  room  every  five 
aiiautes  to  look  at  the  harometer. 

We  hare  conjectured  that  the  Duke's  early 
association  with  Wood  might  po*sib|y  have 
generated  the  taste  for  old  pictures  which  ulti- 
'  mately  dis|dayed  itself  in  the  formation  of  the 
Bridgewater  collection  :  an  accident, however, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  collection.  Dining 
one  day  with  his  nephew  Lord  Gower,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Satberinnd,  tlu  Duke  saw 
and  admired  a  picture  which  the  latter  hnd 
picked  up  a  bargain  for  some  10/.  at  u  brok- 
ePa  in  the  morning.  *  Yoo  moat  take  me,' 
he  said,  'to  that  d — d  fellow  to-morrnw  ' 
Whether  this  impetuosity  produced  any  im- 
mediate result  we  are  not  informed,  but 
plenty  of  d— 4I  fellows  were  doubtless  not 
wantmg  to  cater  for  the  tn'^te  thus  sudden- 
ly developed:  such  advi&ers  as  Lord  Farn- 
borongh  and  hia  nephew  lent  him  the  aid  of 
their  judgment.  Ilis  purchases  from  Italy 
and  Holland  were  judicious  and  important, 
and  finally  the  distractions  of  France  pour- 
ing the  treasures  of  the  Orleans  Gallery  into 
this  cotintry,  he  became  a  principal  in  the 
fortunate  speculation  of  its  purchase.  A 
eonrerairtioa  recorded  with  hard  Kenyon, 
father  to  the  present  lord,  illustrates  his  sa- 
gacity in  matters  connected  with  his  main 
pursuit  At  a  period  when  he  was  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  profits  of  hia  peraeverance 
and  sacrifices,  Lord  Kenyon  congratulated 
him  on  the  result.  '  Yes/  he  replied, '  we 
ihall  do  wdl  enough  if  we  can  keep  clear  of 
those  d — d  tramroada ' 

Nothing  WHS  inore  remarkable  in  the 
operations  of  the  duke  aud  his  great  en- 
gineer than  tile  rigid  economy  with  which 
thiBif  were  conrhicted.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  ingenuity  of  Brindley,  as  his  novel  ta-^k 
roee  beibre  hlm,waaediiiMiiiitly  displaying  it- 
self in  devicea  for  the  aroidance  or  the  better 
-diatributioa  of  labor.  It  wm  perhapa  for- 
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tunate  that  the  duke  possessed  no  taste  for 
ihusc  luxuries  of  urckmcciurai  embellishnienl 
with  which  the  wealth  of  modern  railroad 
companies  enables  them,  without  impru- 
dence, to  gratify  the  public  eye.  The  in- 
dulgence of  anen  a  taate  might  have  naked 
the  aoeeeaa  of  hia  undertaking,  and  the  fame 
of  a  ruined  speculator  might  have. been  his 
lot  He  shrunk,  however,  from  no  expense 
and  no  experiment  which,  to  uae  a  phrase  of 
his  own,  had  utility  '  at  the  heels  of  it ;'  nor 
was  his  one  of  those  ordinary  minds  which 
are  contented  with  a  single  success,  and  in- 
cajiable  of  puahing  a  victory.  About  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  at  a  moment  when 
other  men  would  have  been  contented  witli 
results  Mitained  before  Bdl  or  Fulton  had 
shown  the  availability  of  the  steam  paddle- 
wheel  for  navigation,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
substitute  tlic  steam-tug  for  horse  towage  on 
his  canal.  The  fiillowing  notice  Irora  one  of 
his  surviving  servants  aubstantiatea  thia  in- 
teresting fact : — 

'Twell  remember  the  steam  to experiment 
on  the  canal.  It  was  between  1790  and  1799. 
Captain  Shanks,  H.N.,  from  Deptford,  was  at 
Woreley  mnny  weeks  preparing  it,  by  the  dnke'a 
own  orders  and  un  !<  r  own  eye.  It  was  t,vt 
goin^,  and  tried  with  coal-boats;  but  it  went 
slowly,  and  the  paddles  made  sad  work  with 


the  bottom  of  the  catial. 


n  '1  ( 


rdso  threw  the 


water  on  the  bank.  Tiie  Wurdlcy  folks  called 
It  Buonaparte.* 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  future  was 
complete,  for  no  second  trial  appears  to  have 

been  made.  Eight  coal-boats  were,  how- 
ever, dragged  to  Manchester,  of  twenty-five 
tons  each,  at  a  little  more  than  a  mile  an 
hour.  We  find  iu  Mr.  Priestley's  volume 
that  a  similar  experiment  was  made  on  the 
Sankcy  Canal  in  1797,  when  a  loaded  barge 
was  worked  up  and  dovrn  by  a  steam-engine 
for  twenty  miles;  but,  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, says  Mr.  Priestley,  to  this  time  vessels 
have  continued  on  this  canal  to  be  towed  by 
manual  labor.  The  nppHcation  of  steam 
power  to  haulage  on  canals  has,  by  the  in> 
vention  of  the  submerged  screw  propeller, 
been  rendered  a  mere  question  of  compara- 
tive expenf^e,  as  all  detriment,  either  to  banks 
or  bottom,  from  the  propelling  machinery,  is 
obviated.  In  the  case,  however,  of  heavy 
goods,  we  apprehend  that  no  mat^ial  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  speed  can  be  obtained, 
as  the  mere  displacement,  independent  of 
the  cause  of  motion,  generates,  at  a  slight 
incrense  of  velocity,  a  ware  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy any  banks  not  fenced  with  masonry. 
Mr.  Houston's  beautiful  discovery  has  indeed 
shown,  that  if  the  speed  can  be  increased  to 
ft  conaideralde  extent  the  evil  ceases  —  at 
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least  witli  boats  of  a  particular  constructicn  ; 
and  the  fast  paaaage^Nwta,  long  used  on  the 
Glasgow  and  Lancaster  canals,  itiui  ItUely 
adopted  on  the  Bridgewater,  have  proved  the 
merit  of  his  inventioii.  The  labor  to  the 
horses  is  somewhat  painful  to  witness,  though 
the  stages  are  shori.  In  other  respects  we 
scarcely  know  any  aquatic  phenomenon  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the  appearance  of 
one  of  these  vessels  at  her  full  t-pec(J.  In 
grace  of  form  and  sinoothuess  of  motion 
thej  rival  the  swan^Iike  gondola  itself  of 
Venice. 

Descriptions,  more  or  less  detailed,  of  the 
duke's  works  arc  to  be  f(.-und  in  many  pub- 
lications. It  may  be  aufiiclent  here  to  state 
thnt  the  line  of  open  navigation  constructed 
under  his  acts,  beginning  in  Manchester, 
and  branching  in  one  direction  to  Runcorn, 
in  another  to  Leigh,  amounts  in  distance  to 
some  thirty-eight  miles,  all  on  one  level,  and 
admitting  the  large  boats  which  navigate  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey.  Of  this  the  six  miles 
from  Worslf y  to  Lcirrh  were  constructed 
after  Brindley's  decease.  We  use  the  ex- 
pression open,  because  to  thu  ire  bare  to  add 
the  extent  of  subterranean  navigable  canals, 
by  which  the  main  pro<liJce  of  the  Worsley 
coal-field  is  brought  out  in  boats,  to  be  con- 
reyed  on  the  open  canal  to  its  Tarious  des- 
tinations. This  singular  wnrk  was  com- 
menced in  17t>9,  and  has  been  gradually 
pushed  on,  as  new  coal-workings  were  open- 
ed and  old  ones  became  exhausted.  Frisi 
speaks  of  them  with  ir-urh  admiration  at  a 
period  when  they  extended  fur  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  :--4t  the  time  we  write,  the  total 
length  of  tunnels  amounts  to  forty-two  miles 
and  one  furlong,  of  which  somewhat  less 
than  two>ihirda  are  in  disase,  and  rendered 
inaccessible.  There  are  in  all  four  diffi»'ent 
levels.  The  main  line,  which  commences  at 
Worsley,  is  nine  feet  wide  and  nine  high,  in> 
eloding  four  feet  depth  of  water.  The  others 
are  the  same  height,  hut  only  eight  feet 
wide.  Two  arc  respectively  at  fifty^six  and 
eigbtv-three  yards  below  the  main  line :  the 
foorth  is  thirty-seven  yards  abore  it.  The 
communication  with  the  latter  was  formerly 
conducted  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane, 
wbich  has  however  been  disused  since  IStS, 
the  coal  being  now  brought  by  shaAs  to  the 
surface.  Distinguished  visitors  have  visited 
this  curious  nether  world.  The  collective 
enienee  of  England  was  shut  up  in  it  for 
some  hours,  rather  to  the  discomfiture  of 
some  of  its  members,  when  the  British  As- 
aoeiation  bdd  its  meeting  at  Maneliester  in 
1843.  Heads,  if  not  crowned,  destined  to 
become  so,  have  bowed  themselves  beneath 
its  arched  tunnels  ;  among  others,  that  of  the 
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present  Emperor  of  Hussia.  The  Due  de 
Bordeaux  is  the  last  on  the  list. 

In  his  testament ;iry  disspositions  for  the 
entail  of  his  Lancashire  estates,  it  is  well 
known,  at  least  to  conveyancing  lawyers,  that 
he  evinced  extreme  anxiety  to  carry  power 
beyond  the  grave.  As  this  desire  in  its  ex- 
cess becomes  often  a  subject  of  animadver- 
sion, it  is  jui-t  to  observe  that  the  main  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view  in  this  portion  of  his  will 
was  tu  secure  to  the  public  the  continuance, 
the  perpetuity,  as  far  as  human  things  can 
be  perpetual,  of  the  advantage  of  his  under- 
takings. Whether,  in  devising  a  scheme  for 
this  purpose,  by  which  power  was  to  be  dis- 
sociated from  property,  he  adopted  the  best 
means  for  his  end,  may  he  Houbted.  The 
purpose  is  the  more  unquestionable,  as  he 
left  the  other  portion  of  his  ma^ificent  po6> 
sessions  wiUioitl  a  single  eoodition  of  enuil. 

"There  i>  a  Providence  that  shapSS OOT Sllds, 
Hoagb  hew  tbcm  at  we  may." 

The  gentlemen  of  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
tor,  who  originated  the  railroad  between 
those  towns,  will  well  understand  us  when 
we  say  that  one  eflbct  of  his  peculiar  dispo- 
sitions  for  the  management  of  his  canal 
property  after  his  death,  was  to  accelerate 
the  introduction  of  '  those  d — d  tramroads' 
in  which  his  sagacity  taught  him  to  foresee 
dangerous  rivals  to  the  liquid  highway. 

In  l)^'2*J  the  lime  was  doubtless  ripe  for 
the  introduction  of  that  wonderful  contriv- 
ance, the  locomotive  engine,  and  from  ob- 
vious local  circumstances  it  was  almost  in> 
evitable  that  Liverpool  and  Manchester  should 
take  the  lead  in  its  adoption.  The  fact  is 
nevertheless  notorious  that  the  manner  in 
which  irresponsible  power  had  for  some  time 
been  exermsed,  with  reference  to  the  public, 
in  the  management  of  the  Bridgewater  line 
of  navigation,  accelerated  a  crisis  which  un- 
der other  circumstances  might  fer  a  time 
have  been  delayed.  Great  fear  and  confusion 
of  mind  fell  upon  canal  proprietors.  The 
invention  which,  in  (he  opinion  of  many 
practical  men,  was  to  supersede  their  craft, 
started  like  Minerva  full  armed  from  the 
brains  of  its  various  contrivers.  Few  ma- 
chines in  the  records  of  human  ingenuity 
\^ve  attained  such  early  perfection  as  the 
locomotive  engine,  it  placed  the  powers  of 
fire  at  once  at  issue  with  those  of  water  :— 

"  Old  Father  Thames  reared  up  hia  reverend  head. 
And  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simois  would  rrtun; 
Deep  in  hia  aedgs  b«  aoaght  bis  oosy  bed, 
And  half  his  walan  aonrnk  into  m  oni."^ 

It  was  vain  to  raise  the  cry,  '  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Epbeaians.'  The  progr«M  of  aalerior 
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truth  quite  as  often  lost  sight  of  amid  the  pur- 
suits of  peaceful  gain  as  io  the  hot  chase  of 
military  fame  and  conquest— more  oflen,  we 
fear,  forgottfn  in  Protpptant  than  in  Roman 
Catholic  cuualries — '  Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.'  We  are  not  now  on  the  suliject  of 
railroads,  and  we  forbear  addressing  to  that 
quarter  considerations  to  which  we  believe 
and  trust  that  corporate  bodies  comprising  the 
iUte  of  the  land  for  wealth  and  intelligenee 
are  already  alive.  The  case  of  canals,  also, 
we  consider  in  some  respects  more  peculiar 
and  more  pressing.  The  floating  population 
of  the  latter  is  by  its  avocations  and  its  mi- 
gratory habits  rendered  in  some  res^pects  al- 
most as  distinct  a  race  as  that  of  the  sea, 
without  being  accessible  to  the  religious  im- 
pressions which  fiflect  th(>«;e  who  see  the  won- 
ders of  the  great  deep.  It  is  comparatively  an 
easy  task  for  the  wise  and  good  to  take  ad- 
vantJige  of  ihosr- natural  circunistances  which 
render  the  mariner  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
religious  influences,  and  this  duty  has  in  ma- 
ny instances  not  been  neglected.  On  board 
the  vessel  of  Columbus  ail  hand?  were  invari- 
ably mustered  for  the  evening  hymn,  und  with 
that  ritnal  sound  was  hailed  the  appearance 
of  the  shifting  Vight  which  first  betrayed  the 
existence  of  the  New  World  to  its  discover- 
er.* It  was  for  the  special  use  of  the  mari- 
ner of  his  country  that  Grotius  composed  his 
present  system  of  railroads  may  continue  \\n-  treatise  on  the  truth  of  tlie  Christian  reIi<,'ion.f 

In  our  own  service  many  have  labored  in 
this  sacred  cause,  and  when  the  rooming  rose 
on  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  what  spectacle  was  it 
which  most  astonished  the  Frencli  survivors 
of  that  aw  ful  niiiht  on  board  the  vessels  of 
their  captors!  Nni  merely  that  of  energy 
uniinpairoti  by  slaughter,  and  disciplinr  nii- 
relaxed  by  triumph  ^  it  was  that  of  the  general 


improvements  was  appealed  to,  and  with  jus- 
tice. The  Yorkshire  fox-hunter  going  to  or 
returning  from  hb  sport  will  occasionally  find 
himself  on  a  flagged  pathway,  flanked  on 
either  side  with  an  abyss  of  mud,  and  only 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  progress  in  single 
file.  This  is  the  packliorse  road  of  our  an- 
cestors, and,  except  the  occasional  sem- 
blance of  the  animal  itself  with  its  load  dis- 
played on  TtUagMigna,  things  as  retentive  of 
odd  bygone  facts  as  the  pictiire-writiiifr  of 
the  Mexicans  is  now  the  onl^  memorial  of  a 
mode  of  coromunieation  which  in  the  mem- 
ory of  man  was  hardly  superseded  by  the 
wagon  and  the  coach.  The  latter  machines, 
doubtless,  still  survive ;  but  many  a  tinkling 
peal  of  bells  was  silenced,  many  a  set  of 
dock-tailed  horses  with  their  accoutrements 
of  tinted  worsted  put  in  abeyance  by  Briud- 
ley,  as  many  a  four-horse  coach  has  since 
been  slapped  into  flies  and  station  omnibuses 
by  the  Harlequin  wands  of  the  Bruoels  and 
Stevensons.  Even  their  inventions  begin  to 
IfemUe.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  in  our 
time  the  disembodied  spirit  of  Bishop  Wil- 
kins,  if  it  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  lumi- 
nary it  proposed  while  m  the  body  to  inrade, 
will  be  gratified  by  the  triumph  of  some 
aerial  machine  over  the  railroad,  lie  must 
be  a  bold  man,  however,  who  would  now 
prediel  imrlong  the  capital  vested  in  the 


disturbed  and  unaffected  by  some  new  appii- 
eation  of  power.  While  we  write,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  nothing  but  the  mass  of  the  invest- 
ment and  the  pre-occupation  of  lines  of  coun- 
try (and  even  these  are  but  feeble  impedi- 
neots  to  British  enterprise  and  ingenuity) 
prevent  it  from  being  so  interfered  with  by 
the  atmospheric  railroad.   Perhaps  some  still 

ain|>ler  scheme  of  galvanism,  or  gaseous  ex- 1  celebration  of  divine  service  throughout  Nd- 
plosion,  is  fermenting  in  the  cranium  of  some  { .son's  fleet.    We  fear  that  the  inland  navig^i 

unknown  mechanician,  which  may  supplant  j  tor  has  many  of  the  rough  vices  of  the  regu- 


the  invention  of  Watt.  Of  the  relative  pros- ' 
peets,  then,  of  railroad  and  water-carriage, 
it  would  be  presumptuoas  to  speak ;  but 
some  dozen  years  of  experience  enable  us 
to  say  that  there  is  an  inherent  force  of  vi- 
tality in  the  latter,  which  will  at  least  secure 
it  an  honorable  death  and  respect  firom  its 
conquerors. 

Asaneh  an  euthanaaia  is,  we  trust,  for  th^ 
present  postponed,  we  would  fain  leave  not 
altogether  unnoticed  one  or  two  topics  which 
we  eoDsider  worthy  the  deep  attention  of 
all  in  any  way  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration either  of  canals  or  railroads.  The 
former  have  raised,  the  latter  are  raising, 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  a  popu- 
lation which  by  its  numbers  and  its  exiijen- 
cies  ought  to  remind  us  of  a  great  truth — a 


lar  mariner,  and  if  his  opportunities  of  reli- 
gious instroction,  warning,  and  cooaolation' 


*  *  Pumto  qat  el  Anirant*  i  loc  diss  d«  la  noehe 

vido  liimtire  .  .  .  y  cm  como  nnn  rnndclilla  i\r  rem 
qiK!  alznba  y  levanluba,  lo  qua  I  a  {locos  pareriera 
*PT  itidicio  de  tierra.  Pcro  el  Amirantt!  tuvo  per 
c'ierto  cBtar  juntu  &  la  ticrra.  Por  io  qual  cuando 
dijcron  la  **  Salve,"  que  la  ncostambfao  cir  6  can- 
tar  d  BU  manera  tmkM  loa  marinerot,  j  se  ballan  to- 
dos,  rogd  y  anionsBttflos  el  Amirnnte  que  hiciencn 
buena  guarda  al  castillo  de  proa,  y  tiilraaen  bteti 
por  la  tierra.' — Diary  of  Columbus,  First  Voyage, 
11th  of  October. 

t  <Propoiituin  enim  inibi  erat^  omnibus  quidem 
civibns  SMM,  aed  ptmttuHm  nmrngmntihu,  oparam 
navnre  utilem,  ut  in  ionpo  niarino  otio  iinjicudo- 
rent  potiua  tempua,  quaai,quud  niiuiuiu  luulli  f'aci- 
tirii,  idlh  r.-nt.'— JViftes  lo  Hs  iTMlifs  Ds  Vmitaf* 
Fidai  (Jhriitimmm, 
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have  hitherto  been  far  scantier,  it  behoove? 
ttiose  who  derive  profit  from  his  toil  to  be  the 
more  considerate  and  active  in  devinng;  the 
initi^ration  of  such  an  evil.  Nor  do  we  mean 
to  aver  that  the  employer  has  been  universal- 
ly ncgleetlttL  In  ntny  i^aaners  exertion  has 
been  made,  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  wher- 
ever made — rewarded.  All  honor  to  tho>*e 
who  carried  in  the  British  parliament,  agaiubt 
a  Texatkma,  we  trnst  a  penitent  opposition, 
the  Weaver  Churches  Bill. 

Ttiere  are,  however,  stations  of  resort  on 
lines  of  naFigation  at  which,  for  Tarions  rea- 
sons, it  might  be  neither  easy  nor  expedient 
to  plant  and  endow  regular  places  of  wor>tiip, 
to -which  another  and  very  etfectivc  expedi- 
ent may  be  adapted.  On  the  broader  canals 
at  leant  a  cuiidemned  barge,  vul^'d  a  flat,  may 
be  converted  at  a  trifling  expense  into  a  float- 
ing chapel,  suitable  for  a  congregation  of 
some  150  adults.  We  can  bear  witness  that 
such  have  been  filled  by  zealous  and  grateful 
worshippers,  many  of  whom  had  never  before 
with  *  holy  bell  been  tolled  to  church many 
of  whom  would  never  have  been  tempted 
within  the  precincts  of  one  on  dry  land, 
some  from  indolence,  others  perhaps  from  the 
acarcely  eeneuraUe  shyness  and  pride  which 
so  often  prevent  the  poor  man  from  contrast- 
ing his  worn  habiliments  with  those  of  rich- 
er neighbors.  We  think  the  sternest  oppo- 
nent of  cheap  churches,  the  r^reatest  stick- 
ler for  spires,  chancels,  and  roodlofts,  would 
forego  his  objections  in  favor  of  these  arka  of 
refuge,  if  be  could  witness  their  effects. 

There  is  another  subject  of  far  greater  com- 

tlexity,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
arliamentary  committees,  as  yet  without  any 
decide<l  result, — that  of  Sunday  canal  traf- 
fic. We  are  not  of  the  sterner  school  of 
Scotch  Calvinism  in  thia  particular,  but  we 
certainly  think  that  the  mere  consideration  ot 
gain  to  proprietors  ought  every  where  to  give 
way  to  the  great  object  of  procuring  rest  for 
man  and  beast  on  that  day,  and  opportunity 
for  u  firship  nnd  fnr  relaxation  of  every  inno- 
cent kind  to  the  former.  We  doubt,  howev- 
er, whether  the  religious  or  moral  interests  oi 
Manchester  would  be  advanced  by  a  sudden 
stoppTge  of  all  the  passage-boats  which  often 
convey  at  present  the  clergyman,  established 
or  dissenting,  to  the  scene  of  his  labors,  or 
the  artisan  and  his  fnmily  toT^ord  Stamford's 
noble  park.  Sure  we  feel  that  the  iniinf- 
diale  effect  of  such  stoppage  would  be  to 
multiply  the  few  horses  and  drivers  who  do 
thus  labor  on  the  Sabbath,  by  an  enormous 
figure,  in  the  shape  of  all  descriptions  of  Jiired 
land  conveyance.  'Stop  them  too,'  would 
reply  the  zealous  and  sincere  chanipidti  of 
atrict  obaervance.   We  cannot  make  of  £ng- 


Sll 

land  the  Hebrew  camp  in  the  wilderness,  nnd 
we  doubt  the  obligation  to  attempt  it.  it  is, 
in  our  humble  judgment,  far  better  in  this  and 
other  analogous  en? os  to  keep  in  view  such  an 
arrangement  of  hours  as  may  not  only  not  ob- 
struct, but  multiply  the  opportunities  of  at- 
tending divine  ^L'rvice,  arid  t|ius  attract  peo- 
[)le  to  rural  ctmrclies  and  chapels,  rather  than 
drive  them  into  suburban  public-houses. 

We  have  now  touched,  albeit  discursively, 
on  three  principal  species  of  the  genus  Canal : 
the  canal  of  supply  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, the  canal  of  irrigation,  and  the  canal  wt 
inland  conveyance  of  merchandise.  It  might 
be  expected  that  vc  should  say  something  on 
a  cb.s.s  of  works  exceeding  the.se  in  magni- 
tude, and  of  great  antiqnity^the  Ship  Ca- 
nal. Thniurh  a  legitimate  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  go  into  either  Its  history  or  its  prospects, 
without  swelling  this  article  beyond  all  due 
hounds.  With  reference  to  remote  antiquity 
— whether  originating  in  tiiilitary  schemes, 
like  the  Velificatus  Athos  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
artificial  river  of  Drusu-;  uniting  the  Rhine 
and  the  Issel,  or  in  more  purely  commercial 
purposes,  like  that  projected  by  Sesostrisand 
finished  by  the  Ptolemiea,  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea— it  deserves  an  ample  discus- 
sion. In  more  modern  instances  the  results 
have  not  always  been  soch  as  to  invest  the 
subject  with  aij  interest  pi  dporiionate  to  its 
grandeur,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  most 
.'splendid  of  oar  own  undertakmgs  ia  con- 
ception and  execution  (the  Caledonian)  baa 
hitherto  turne<l  out  a  failure  Its  eminent  au- 
thor, Mr.  Telford,  was  engaged  in  a  sounder 
and  more  successful  operation  of  the  same 
class,  though  of  less  dimensions,  in  the  Swe- 
dish canal  of  Uotha,  of  which  he  revised  the 
survey,  and  superintended  the  eiieeuttoa.^ 
With  some  exceptions,  we  aloioat  aaeert 
that  neither  the  sea-risk  of  the  ship-owner,  nor 
the  toil  of  the  mariner,  has  been  as  yet  ma- 
terially diminished  by  this  class  of  works. 
There  is  something  specious  and  attractive  in 
the  notion  of  cutting  isthmuses  and  coimect- 
ing  oceans  by  a  direct  communication  for 
sea-going  vessels,  which  has  in  all  ages  ex- 
cited tlu-  imagination  of  sovereigns ;  but  while 
subjects  iiave  counted  the  cost,  governments 
have  more  fiwqnently  talked  andddiherated 
than  acted.  Even  T.ouis  XIV.  resisted  the 
temptation  ofihecf/«<,  and  the  suggestions  of 
Vauban,  in  the  instance  of  the  Canal  of  Lan- 
gnedoc.  In  speaking  thus,  lKnpever,%f  Ibn 
past  and  present,  wo  insinuate  no  prognosti- 
cations as  to  the  future.  The  straw,  we  are 
aware,  is  stirring.  It  is  possible  that  while 
we  write,  under  the  patronage  of  such  men  as 
(he  Bridgewater  of  Alodern  £<g7pt»  Mehemet 
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In  all 

three  countries  capital  uiid  enterprise  have 
been  attracted  by  preference  to  the  raUroad. 

In  Mr.  Tanner's  pumrnary  of  the  canals  and 
railroads  cf  the  United  States,  published  in 
1840,  we  find  a  list  o(  proposed  railroads  for 
the  State  of  New  York  alone  to  the  number 

of  eighty-four,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 


Ali,  schemes  may  be  approaching  maturity  undertakings  of  both  descriptions 
which,  if  executed,  willleave  their  traces  not    '  '  '  ' 

only  on  Ordnance  maps  of  aix  incbea  to  tbe 
mile,  but  on  Mercator's  projection,  and  the 
school  aliases  of  rudimental  geography.  Ca- 
dets now  studying  at  Addisconibe  may  live 
to  look  down  into  the  Red  Sea  on  their  way 
to  Calcutta,  and  the  ^toamer  from  Hong   ^    ,  , 

Kong  may  bring  our  despatches  through  Pan- ;  26,OtJO,600  dollars.    We  find  no  mention  of 
ama ;  but  with  our  present  degree  of  infiirroa- 1  any  new  canal  company,  as  bread  to  this 
tion  the  diacoBsion  of  such  projects  would  be  I  tolerable  quantity  of  sack.    In  1837,  Mr. 
premature.  I  Chevalier  estimated  the  number  of  miles  of 

The  mention  dI  ilic  name  of  Mehemet  Ali  railroad  and  canal  in  the  United  States  a€ 
inakes  it  impossible  to  pass  without  notice  the  j  7360.    In  1840,  by  Mr.  Tanner's  summary. 


achievements  in  hydraulics  of  that  remark- 
able man,  who  has  summoned  European  sci- 
ence to  co-operate  with  tbe  physical  force  of 
.naniber8,manhalled  under  a  more  than  Orien- 
tal despotism.    The  Canal  of  Wahraoiidieh, 
connecting  Alexandria  with  the  Nile,  is  but 
one  of  forty-five  works  tn  fan  maierid  con- 
.structed  under  hi??  auspices.    According  to 
Clot  Bey's  description,  it  is  tweiiiy-livc  leagues 
in  length,  and  was  completed  in  ten  months 
by  the  labor  of  313,000  men.    If  the  repu- 
tation of  sovereigns  could  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  ol  earth  removed  in  their 
respective  reigns,  Mehemet  Ali's  name  will 
be  tolerably  conspicuous  on  the  record.  In 
(he  article  of  canals  alone,  exclusive  of  bridg- 
es, dams,  and  other  enormoos  works  of  con- 
struction and  excavation,  tl>e  account  in  D^MO 
stood  at  nearly  105,000,000  of  cubic  iftctrcs. 
Taking  one  of  these  as  the  average  day's 
work  of  an  Egyptian  laborer,  and  consider- 
ing that,  except  in  special  cases,  these  works 
only  proceed  during  four  roonllu  of  the  year, 
Clot  Bey  calculates  that,  for  some  years  past, 
the  number  of  individuals  annatlly  employed 
on  hydraulic  works  in  Egypt  has  been  356,- 
000. 

In  an  article  of  oor  April  Number  for 
1837,  on  Mr.  Michel  Chevnlier's  'Letters 
on  North  America,'  will  be  found  some  no- 
tice of  t lie  then  i  uiiiparative  state  of  inter- 
nal intercourse  in  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States.    The  condition  of  these  three 
fiouatries,  both  relative  and  positive,  with  re- 
spect to  railroads,  has  doubtless  been  much 
altered  in  the  years  which  hare  since  elaps- 
ed, while  inland  navigation  has^  probably 
more  nearly  preserved  lis  proportions.  Ad- 
ditions to  the  Utier  have  been  perhaps  little 
called  for  in  England.    In  France,  as  Mr. 
Chevalier  then  observed,  the  want  of  works 
to  mtke  her  existing  canals  available  by  im- 
proving the  access  to  them  from  her  rivers, 
1^  in  the  signal  case  of  the  Canal  de  Lan- 
ffuedoc  and  the  GaroDne,wu  more  pressing 
Sian  thai  of  new  linet  of  navigation,  though 
dm  ia  doubtless  room  fer  remunerative 


they  would  approach  9()()0,  of  which  water 
claims  for  its  share  about  4300.  If,  how- 
ever. North  America  claim  the  superiority 

natural  to  youth  in  respect  of  activity  of  entei- 
prisc,  the  luxuriance  of  her  virgin  soil  has  in 
many  instances  been  rank  and  deceptive,  and 
many  of  her  schemes  have  doubtless  lacked 
the  solidity  which  in  the  main  has  chnracter- 
ized  the  proceedings  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent.   Mr.  Tanner  writes:-^ 


'  With  regartl  to  the  absliactqucFtion  of  reve- 
nue, it  is  obviouB  that  a  targe  portion  of  tlie  im- 
mense sums  invested  in  canals  ond  railroads  in 
the  United  States  will  tail  in  producing  tlic  anti- 
cipated results.   Visionary  coterpriiea  of  all 
aorta  are  the  distinguishing  characterictics  of 
the  times,  and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
Fchenics  which  of  late  have  been  pret^eed  upon 
public  attention,  and  adopted  without  due  cau- 
tion, have  in  some  instances  resulted  in  tlie  diver- 
sion of  funds  from  objects  of  undoubted  utility 
and  advantage  to  Bchcnies  of  an  opposite  dmrac- 
tcr.   The  mode  of  improvement,  and  its  fitness 
for  the  purpoaes  to  which  it  is  detfitrnctl,  are 
coneiderations  to  which  little  regard  has  been 
paid  in  deciding  upon  the  location  of  eomc  of 
ihe  pobiic  works  in  the  United  States.  Hence 
the  numerous  failures,  and  the  conseiiueni  with- 
drawal of  public  conOdonce  in  such  investment* 
generaUy.^p.  28. 

It  is  sufficiently  notorious  thai  certain 

other  considerations,  besides  the  choice  of 
'location,'  have  been  overlooked  in  the  pub- 
lic works  of  JNorth  America,  the  neglect  of 
which  would  considerably  impede  the  further 
march  of  improvement  in  any  other  commu- 
nity. We  leave,  however,  this  topic  in  the 
abler  hands  to  which  of  right  it  belongs.  We 
of  the  Quaitt  rly  have  no  mone^  to  invest  in 
foreign  stocks  Our  indignation  would  be 
tame,  and  our  satire  pouitless,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  others.  We  content  ourselves 
with  saying  to  our  insolvent  relations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  what, in  virtue  of 
tbe  length  and  discnrsirencss  of  this  anicle, 
our  readers  will  ere  now  have  been  templed  • 
to  say  to  us — 

*  Claadila  jam  iiTos,pBari,aat  prata  bibamnt.' 
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THE  COMIC  BLACK8T0N£. 
FfMtlMCituivtri. 

A  crABDlAN  is  n  sort  i>f  t'  mpor;iry  p:ircnt  to  a 
minor, — a  kind  of  turjii.uliu  liiruvvii  over  tlm  orphan 
to  •♦liield  him  from  the  storms  of  life  during  bia  in- 
ikocj— -or,  if  wo  may  uae  an  humbler  illuBtration,  a 
Saardian  m  a  kind  of  umbrella,  put  up  by  the  law 
OYerliwward,  to  keep  otf  the  pelting  of  tho  pitileu 
Storm  tin  the  years  of  discrotioti  are  arrived  at. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  guardians,  such  as 
guardians  by  nature,  and  guaidians  for  nurture, 
who  are  of  course  the  parents  of  the  child  ;  for  if 
an  MUte  be  left  to  an  inf«at,  th*  father  n  cuardian, 
mn6  mnt  aeeount  for  the  profit* ;  but  as  tlie  father 
can  contritl  the  child's  arithmetical  studies,  it  is 
ea«y  for  the  latter  to  bo  brought  up  in  blessed  igno- 
rance of  accounts,  and  thus  the  parent  may  easily 
mystify  the  child  when  the  profite  of  the  estate  ara 
to  be  aeeoiinted  for.  The  mother  if  the  gaardian 
Tor  narture  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  is  osprcted  to  nurse 
the  inlknl,  and  the  low  ht-ing  very  font)  of  rhildren, 
requires  the  mother  to  look  to  thu  irifsntint-  ward- 
robe. It  also  inretta  her  with  absolute  power  over 
the  milk  and  weMr,  and  the  bread  and  batter, 
inmkin^  her  a  competent  authority— from  which 
there  le  no  appeal— on  all  points  of  nursery  prac- 
tier. 

Next  comes  the  guardian  in  socage — to  called, 
perhaps,  from  the  quaint  noti<m  that  gaardilDsbip 
generally  extends  to  those  who  wear  aoea — or 
aoeha — which  is  fbrther  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 

guardianship  in  BOf  n:;r  (■(-T^I■^  when  the  child  is 
fourteen  years  old — which  i«  aiMmt  the  age  when 
■ocks  are  relinquished  in  favor  of  stockings.  These 
gaardians  in  socage  nre  such  ns  cannot  inherit  an 
•■CatO  to  which  a  child  is  entitled,  for  Coke  savs 
that  to  commit  the  custody  of  an  infant  to  him  who 
is  next  in  succession,  is  "  quasi  a^num  eommittere 
lupo,"  to  hand  over  the  iiimh  to  the  wolf,  and  thus 
says  Fortoscuo,  in  one  of  iIiohc  rasr  ally  puns  for 
which  the  old  jurists  wore  infamous,  "  the'law, 
withiiw  the  child  to  escape  from  the  has  left  a 
io^*km*  to  enable  him  to  do  so."  Selden  has 
elasrrd  this  pun  of  a  c;  o  l  tif  i!  of  its  ambiguity  by 
changing  thf  word  lupii  iiitu  loop  ho,  but  Chitty  and 
all  the  later  wrilt  rs  nrn  ulturly  silent  regarding  it. 

By  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  confirmed  by  1st  Vic- 
toria, any  father  may  appoint,  by  will,  a  guardian 
tn  his  child  till  the  latter  is  twenty-one ;  but  it  is 
twenty  to  one  whether  such  a  guardian— called  a 
testamentary  gunrdian- will  be  able  to  axoreiM 
proper  control  over  the  inltint. 

Gmrdiane  in  ehlnbry  hnve  been  abolished,  and 
•o  hav«  the  guardians  of  the  night,  who  on  the 
Imau  mnou  nweiule  principle,  were  called  watch- 
men, from  the  fact  ofthcir  never  watching. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  general  cuardinn  of 
all  infants,  ^nd  especially  of  idioti  aud  Tuii:itir>,  tor 
as  Chancery  drives  people  mad,  it  is  only  right 
that  Chaneerp  sboald  take  care  of  thoae  who  are 
afflicted  with  tnitanity,  and  who  may  bo  oallod  the 
natural  offspring  of  equity. 

Having  disposcci  of  the  guardians,  let  us  come  to 
iho  wards,  or,  as  Coke  would  say,  having  got  rid 
of  the  wolf,  let  us  discuss  the  Inmb  in  an  amicable 
suirit."  A  mate  at  twelve  yean  of  ap  may  take 
the  onth  of  allegiance  ;  bat  this  does  not  apply  to 
all  tn  ili  K,  for  tlit<  Il  oiiimlow  mail  can  take  notliing 
but  two  insidea  and  the  letters.  At  fourteen  a  boy 
may  marry,  if  ha  ««n  find  any  ooa  Ibol  enoogh  to 


have  him;  and  at  twenty-one  he  may  dispose  of  his 
proiMrty,  so  that  he  may  throw  himself  away  seven 

Emra  sooner  than  he  can  throw  away  his  money, 
y  the  law  of  ITnglund  a  girl  may  be  given  in  mar- 
riage at  seven,  but  surely  this  must  mean  the  hour 
of  the  day  at  which  she  may  Iw  married,  and  not 
the  age  at  which  the  ceremony  may  ha  performed. 
Formerly,  ehildren  might  make  their  wtlls  at  fbar- 
teen,  but  ns  thi-v  could  not  br  rxpiTU^'ti  tn  hfivc  a 
will  of  their  own,  it  has  bc»;n  en.u  ted  that  no  will 
rnado  by  a  ijrrsun  uinlt  r  tacnty-ono  shall  bo  valid. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  women  were 
never  of  age,  and  if  they  had  their  way  In  tbie 
country,  a  good  many  of  them  never  would  he. 
This  law  must  hare  been  the  civil  law,  for  its  con- 
sideration towards  the  fiir  m  \  nn  ;i  ina'ter  of  so 
much  delicacy  as  a  question  of  age  bctokms  ci- 
tremo  civility.  When  this  wore  away,  the  Ilornan 
law  was  so  civil. as  to  regard  them  as  infiints  till 
they  were  five-attd«tw«nty— whteh  was  meeting 
the  ladies  half-way  by  treating  them  as  littio  inno- 
cents for  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  their  pre- 
cious fxistences. 

Inftnls  have  various  privileges,  such  as  the  eom- 
men  taw  jpriviiega  of  jumping  over  the  poata  at  tho 
coraamor  the  streets,  and  playing  at  hop-scotch  or 
rounders  In  retired  neighborhoods.  Anothi-r  infan- 
tine privil(«i'  \g  the  jiivctiile  arnusenu  rit  of  going 
to  law,  which  a  child  may  do  by  his  guardian  or 
his  prochein  amy,  or  next  friend — though,  by  tho 
bye,  he  must  be  a  pretty  friend  who  would  help  an> 
other  Into  a  law-suit.  A  child  may  certainly  be 
hanged  at  foiirlocM,  and  certainly  may  not  be 
hanged  at  seven,  but  tlie  intermediate  period  is  one 
of  iluiilit  whether  the  infant  culprit  is  hangable. 
Halo  gives  two  instances  of  juvenile  executions  in 
which  two  infant  prodigies  were  the  principal 
chametars.  One  was  a  girl  of  thirfi*f»n,  who  was 
burned  for  killing  her  mistress  ;  nnd  tin-  other  a 
boy  still  younger,  who,  after  murdcnni^  one  of  hie 
companions  by  a  severe  hidinir,  pron  r  dt  d  to  hide 
himself,  and  was  declared  in  Ii  ^mI  language,  doli 
capax — up  to  snuff— or,  to  follow  the  Norman  ju- 
rists, en  ktuadutahae^  and  hanged  accordingly.  It  is 
a  fine  maxim  of  tho  English  law,  that  an  infant  shall 
not  lose  by  larhcs,  or,  in  other  words,  that  tho 
s'lTii  olil  Jnrtrinc  of  no  askee  no  haref.  does  not 
apply  to  a  child  who  is  entitled  to  something  wliich 
he  neglects  asking  Ibr. 

An  infant  cannot  bind  himself,  but  he  may  be 
"stitched  in  a  ncnt  wrapper" — that  is  to  sav,  n 
Twecdinh  wrMpprr— a:  liis  own  cost,  if  he  thinkB 
proper  to  go  and  pay  ready  money  for  it.  An  infant 
cannot  convey  away  bis  own  estate, but  he  may  run 
through  hie  own  property  as  Aist  as  he  likes,  fur  if  he 
has  a  field  be  may  ran  across  it— in  at  one  end  and 
out  at  the  other — whenever  he  feel.t  dis[i.)r<(  d  for  it. 
An  infant  trnstno  may  convey  an  estate  that  he 
holds  in  trust  for  another  person,  though  Ita  OMy 
not  be  a  party  in  a  conveyance  on  liin  own  account, 
yet  he  may,  neverthelen,  join  a  party  in  n  publie 
conveyance,  auch  as  an  omnibus.  An  infant  may 
present  a  clerk  to  the  bishop,  hut  if  the  bishop  don  t 
like  iliij  c](  tk,  ho  may  turn  upon  hi.s  hoc!  ;  but 
still  the.  presentation  does  not  fall  by  lapse  into  the 
laps  of  tho  bishop.  An  infant  may  bind  himself 
for  neeesaariaa,  Mich  aa  food  and  physic;  thus,  if 
ho  gives  a  draft  to  pay  for  a  pill,  or  contracts  with 
a  butcher  to  ftuppl  v  what  Is  reqniaita  and  meat,  ho 

will  be  clenrly  linlilo. 

In  weighing  the  disabilities  and  privileges  of  in- 
fants,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  tost,  to  evenr  sis 
of  one,  tfaera  will  bo  about  hai^>dosoa  or  tha 
other. 
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HISTORirAIi  RF.3K AnrFFKH  OV  TIIR  PRKTCNDEP 
BURNLNU  OF  TUt  LIBUARV  OF  ALUXA.N'UKIA  BY 
TUB  BABAGBN8,  UNDER  TBB  CAUTU  OMAX. 

rv«N  Fnnr*!  IfafUiM. 

Ai.KXANDKiA.  ourc  ii  PaL'aa  city,  then  tho 
seat  of  philosophy  and  iiiyKtii'isin,  soon  ailer 
•emi^ewiBh,  ami  the  cradle  of  Christianity:,  then 
the  rpceptucle  of  MusKulnmns  of  various  sects,  at 
length  became  tiic  abode  of  theophilantliropy. 
Iiy  favor  of  ihe  freedom  of  worship,  ami  etill 
greater  freedom  of  opinionv,  imroduced  by 
l0,O0O  preachers,*  that  out>tongaed  her  Mnme- 
hlcks  in  eloquence.  But  the  Aloxandria  of 
Buonaparte  was  no  longer  thn  Alexandria  of 
the  Ptolemies,  nor  even  o!"  Onuir.  The  new 
conqueror  found  no  traces:  k-ft  of  the  library; 
which,  even  to  this  day,  is  sli^l  an  object  of 

regret. 

At  the  moment  wo  are  tracing  these  line*,  in- 
■tflsd  of  the  namerone  {Mpulation  closely  packed 
within  tlic  walls  of  ancient  .Mcxandria,  a  small 
nomber  of  Arabs,  losether  w^ith  Bome  Eu- 
ropeans, are  encamped  upon  its  ruins.  Five 
hundred  thousand  souls  art'  reduced  to  forty 


[JvfTB, 

emigrant,  Demelrius  of  Phalern  .  f]ii  -  j>rince 
eslabliehed  a  society  of  learned  ami  srietitific 
men,  the  prototype  of  oar  academies  and  modem 
institutions.  Ho  c.iufcd  that  r'  li  hrated  mu- 
seum to  he  raised,  Uiul  became  a:i  ornament  to 
the  Tlrucluon;  and  lierc  was  deposited  the  no- 
ble library,  "a collection,"  says  Titus Livius,  "at 
once  a  proof  of  the  mag^nificenoe  of  those  kin^^s, 
and  of  their  love  of  science.*' 

PhUadelpbos,  the  successor  of  Lagus,  finding 
that  the  liorary  of  the  Brachion  already  num- 
bered 400,000  volumes,  am!  eitlior  thinkiiitr  th:;t 
the  edifice  could  not  well  make  room  for  ;ifiv 
more,  or  bein^  desirouf,  from  motives  of  jeal- 
ousy, to  render  his  name  equally  famous  bv  the 
construction  of  a  simitar  monument,  ibunaed  a 
second  library  in  the  temple  ofSerapis,  called 
Uie  Serapeunif  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  Brachion,  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
ThcFC  two  librnrie--  wrrr  denominated.  f<>r  a 
lenijth  of  limt!,  lli*;  Mothcf  and  llie  Daughter. 

During  the  war  with  Eo^'pt,  (Jfcuar.  hiiving^ 
set  fire  to  tiie  king's  fleet,  which  happened  to  be 
anchored  in  the  jn^eat  port,  It  communicated 
with  the  Bruc.liioii;  t]io  parent  library  was  ron- 


ihousand,  and  even  tiiis  U  a  great  improvement  >  gumed,  and,  if  any  remains  were  rescued  irom 
since  1820,  when  the  town  only  nvmibered  ten'  -     -  -■  ...       .  .  ^. 

thousand  inhabitants.  For  the  diKtance  of  a 
leaetie  annind  its  ramparts,  the  soil  is  covereil 

witn  gia^ntic  ruins.  Hntre  blocks  of  ixniniic, 
that  are  so  many  silent  moiiumeut.s  of  llie  glory 
qT  8esostriB*s  descendants,  atid  nuirble  columns 
of  a  more  recent  date,  recalling  the  reiijn  of  the 

Ploleinioii,  s!»apeles.s  and  truncated  fragnjenis  _   

pillars,  and  enormous  m:\sses  of  stone,  that  the  i,ave,"nWand  then,  benefited  the'worl'^' 
more  degenerate  race  of  these  days  would  be  I 
anable  to  raise, — such  are  the  remains  of  the ' 

niifrhty  city,  once  the  queen  of  the  cnmnicrcial  i 

cities  of  the  earth  ;  b'U  we  seek  in  vain  tor  the  _  _    _ 

asbes  or  the  site  of  its  fai;  fumed  library.  These  |  iihi^,^"hwr  been  destroyed  bylSre  Vn^hTtime 


since  1820  when  the  town  oiily  numbered  ten       fl^^^  ^  ^^^^  i„  ^11  probability,  con- 

veycd  to  the  >erapeuni.  (  rvn>jequent?v.  rver 
aller,  there  can  be  no  quc.-itioti  but  of  llie  hitter. 

Euevgetes  and  the  other  Ptoletnie^:  erdar(;rd 
it  Buecesaiveiy  \  and  Cleopatra  added  200  000 
mannreripts  at  once  from  the  library  of  King- 
pi  rsjunor?,  ijiven  her  by  Mark  .Antony — a  noble 
present,  which  proves  that  women  of  Ktllantry 


Let  u^i  follow  the  traces  indicative  of  the  Mcia^ 

ence  of  tiiis  library. 

Aulus  Gellius  ami  Ammianns  Marrcllus seen 
to  insinuate  that  the  whole  of  the  Alexandrian 


giant  archive.^  of  the  genius  of  antiquity  are  vul 
garly  supiKiscd  to  have  been  reducetl  to  ashes, 
at  the  talcing  of  Alexandria  by  the  Arab  Ma- 
hometans. 

Several  anthors  have  denied  the  aothentirity 

of  the  fact,  and  endeavored  to  clear  the  Islamites 
of  so  heavy  a  reproach.  We  shall  present  an 
abetraet  oftheir  reasoiu^  to  which  we  shall  add 
our  own  comments. 

t.— «Borr  BisToaT  or  tbe  libbart  bcpore  tbe 
s&ftACCifa. 

Alexandria  became  a  rich  and  Aourishinj^  city 
sliortly  ufier  her  foundation  by  the  oonqaeror  of 
India.    Her  importance  increased  nnder  the 

Bu-cessiirw  of  Alexander.  TJaC  otiier  rrreal 
cities,  Alexandria  was  divided  in'o  dist'ictfi 
which  were  like  so  many  distinct  towns  (se.  a 
tolerablv  extensive  description  jjrivcn  by  Sirabo. 
book  xvii.)  (hie  iil'thcf^e  di«lricts  the  1int<  \iim 
citoaied  on  the  sea-shore  near  the  (jreat  port, 
contained  all  the  edifices  belonging  to  tlic  lin 
silicon,  or  kinfj's  palace,  the  grand  college,  and 
several  other  huiMm  ts. 

The  Orst  of  llie  Ptolemies.  Lasrus.  not  oaly 
endeavored  to  render  Alexandria  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  and  mrivj  eommercial  of  cities  he  like- 
wise wished  her  to  beco«»e  the  rrmllu  of  science 
•ad  i^iloM^y.  By  the  advice  of  an  Athenian 

*  The  Freneh  amy. 


of  CiPsar.  The  former  obser\'es,  in  lii>  Altic 
S'i^htSf  rbook  vi.  chap.  17.)  "The  number  ol 
books  oolleeted  together  in  Egypt  by  tfie  PtoTe- 

mies  was  enormous,  anio'in'iiiL''  to  700.000  vnl- 
umes  ;  hut  they  were  aii  hurnt  during  the  (»r8l 
war  in  Alexandria,  not  tt\rough  any  premedi- 
tated design,  but  through  the  carele^css  of 
the  eoldiers  and  the  allied  troops.**  And  the 
latter  fboi>k  xxii  chap.  16  of  hi  llis'.mri)  makes 
Uje  t'olhnvin^j  remarli; — '"The  Serapeum  con- 
tained an  inestimablelibrary  of  TOOOOOvotnmeii; 
collected  by  the  zeal  oftlic  Ptnleniie.«.  and  burnt 
durinir  the  war  with  .Mexatuina,  at  tlie  destruc- 
tion oftlnit  town  bv  the  dictnlor  CBoar.** 

But  both  arc  mistaken  on  this  point  An^ 
mianus,  in  the  rest  of  his  narrative,  evidently 
(-onfnunds  Perapiurn  and  Rruchion.  It  has  been 
proved  that  Ca>sar  ordy  destroyed  some  edifices 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  town,  and  not  the  en- 
tire city. 

iSuetonius  (in  his  r.ife  of  Domitian)  mentions 
that  thi^i  emperor  sent  some  aiBBdraensee  tO 
Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of  copyine-  a  quan- 
tity of  books  that  were  wantingr  in  his  libmr)'; 
rniisi  (jilt  iii'y  a  library  existed  in  Alexandria  a 
lonix  while  ui^er  ( "a-sar.  Kesides,  we  know  that 
the  Si  nipeom  was  only  destroyed  A.  D.  301,  by 
the  order  of  Theodo'sius.  ' 

Doubtless  the  library  eutlcred  considerably  on 
tluB  lost-mentioned  occaiion;  bat  that  H  itiH 
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partly  existed  is  beyond  a  doubt,  Recording  to 
me  teatimony  of  Orosea,  who,  twenty-four  years 

later,  made  a  voyage  to  AIf'x;iii(lria.  ;i:>J  assures 
us  Uia.t  he  "saw,  in  several  tcinplc8,  jjresscs  full 
of  books,"  tin-  remains  of  ancient  liorariei.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  author,  an  well  as 
beaeca,  {De  Tranijuuiil.ite  Aiiimi,  cap.  ix.), 
«stimate8  the  number  of  volumef  burnt  by 
^esar  at  400,000  i  aod,  as  it  appears  that  the 
total  dumber  of  bonks  of  the  two  Kbrarice 
amountpJ  to  700,000,  tliere  remains,  torrcthcr 
with  Uie  portion  saved  from  iixc  coMll.iLrratioii  of 
the  fbrmer  library,  a  residue  of  from  :t  to  100.000 
volumes,  which  composed  th<;  second  library. 

T  iic  trustworthy  Oroses,  in  4 15,  is  the  last  wit- 
ness we  have  of  the  existence  of  a  library  at 
Alexandria.  The  numerous  Christian  writers 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centorlefl,  who  have  beaded 
down  to  [ii:iiiy  tfifliin':  fi>-t.--,  haveootsitid 
a  word  upon  tiiiii  important  Buiiji-ri. 

We,  therefore,  have  no  ccrinin  documents 
upon  iho  fate  of  our  library  from  115  to  636, 
or,  according  to  others,  CtO,  when  llie  .\rabs  took 
poasesston  of  Alexandria.  —  a  period  of  ignor- 
ance and  barbarism,  of  war  and  revolutions,  and 
vain  disputes  between  a  hundred  diffiBrentaeets. 

II. — THt  UMRAMT  BORRT  BT  THB  SABACBMS.— 
WHAT  OAVB  RI8B  TO  TBW  VOMAR  BBROR. 

Now,  toward?  a.  d.  or  filO.  the  trnops  of 
the  catipli,  Omar,  headed  by  hi«  lieutenant. 
Amrou.  took  possession  of  Alexandria.  For 
m  >re  than  six  centuries  nobody  in  Buropo  took 
the  trouble  of  ascertaining  what  had  become  of 
tlie  library  of  Alexandria. 

At  lensth,  in  the  year  1660,  a  learned  Oxford 
•eholar.  Edward  Pocoeke,  who  had  been  twice 
to  the  East,  and  had  hroniiht  back  a  number  of 
Arabian  manusrriptj;.  first  introduced  the  Ori- 
ental history  of  ihf  pliysician  Abulfarage  to  the 
learnr'd  world,  in  a  Lntin  translation.  In  it  we 
read  tl»e  following  pa^saj^e: — 

"In  those  dayH  flodriiilu  il  Jo'ni  of  Alexan  l  ria, 
whom  we  have  surnamed  the  Grammarian,  and 
who  adopted  the  tenets  of  iheChHstian  Jacobites. 
....  lie  lived  to  the  time  when  Anirou  Ebno 
'1-Aa  look  Alexandria.     He  went  to  visit  the 
eon<|neror;  and  Amrou.  who  was  aware  of  the 
height  ofleardin?  and  science  that  John  had  at- 
tained, treated  him  with  every  distinction,  and 
listened  eagerly  to  his  lectures  on  philosophy. 
wUeh  were  quite  new  to  the  Arabians.  Amrou 
was  himself  a  man  of  intellect  and  diwemment 
and  v.Tv  i^lear-headed.  He  retaineil  the  learned 
man  about  \m  person.   John  one  day  paid  to 
him,  'You  have  visited  all  ihe  stores  of  Alex 
andria.  and  yon  have  put  your  seal  on  all  the 
different  things  foutul   there.    I  say  notliincr 
about  those  treasures  which  have  iir\y  value  lur 
youi  but,  in  good  sooth,  you  might  leave  us 
those  of  which  you  make  no  use.'  '  Whet  then, 
is  it  that  yo\i  want?'  interrnpfei!  Amrou.  'Tl;p 
books  of  philosophy  tltat  arc  m  be  fi.und  in  the 
royal  Irfasnry,*  answered  John.   1  can  diApof^e 
of  nothini:,'  Amrou  then  pnd.  'without  the  per- 
.      mi^-inn  of  tlie  lord  of  all  true  believers,  Omar 
Ebno  'l-Chatiah.'  He  therefore  wrote  to  Omar 
informing  him  of  John's  request.  He  received 
an  answer  from  Omar  m  thrae  words:  *  Ae  io 
^  booim  yoB  mention,  either  th^  agree  witti 
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God's  holy  book,  and  then  God's  book  is  all-suffi- 
cient without  them ;  or  they  disagree  with  God's 
book,  in  which  case  they  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
served.' And, in  consequence,  Amrou  Ebno'l-As 
caused  them  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  dii^ 
ferent  baths  of  the  city,  to  serve  as  fuel.  In  thU 
manner  tlicy  were  consutned  in  half-a-year." 

When  this  aoeoant  of  Abutfarage's  was  made 
known  in  Ean^  it  was  at  once  admitted  as  a 
fact,  without  the  least  question :  it  soon  gained 
LTound.  and  wiih  the  multitude  it  had  the  houOT 
of  passing  tor  incontestable  truth. 

Since  Pocoeke,  another  Arab  historian,  like- 
wise a  phvKician.  was  discovered,  who  gave 
pretty  nearly  ilie  same  account.  This  was  Ab- 
dollatif,  who  wrote  towards  1200,  and  conse- 
quently prior  to  Abulfarage.  The  publication 
of  his  work  is  owing  to  M.  Paulup,  a  professor, 
who  translated  it  from  an  Araliiaii  inanuscript 
in  the  libraiy  at  Boldei.  The  passage  in  ques- 
tion runs  as  follows :— > 

"  I  also  saw  the  portico  which,  afler  Ariptotle 
and  his  pupils,  became  (lie  academical  college; 
♦Tud  likewise  the  coHefre,  which  Alexander  the 
Great  caused  to  be  built  at  the  same  time  as  the 
town,  and  which  contained  tihe  splendid  library 
that  Amrou  Ehno  'l-As  committed  to  the  flames, 
with  the  consent  of  the  great  Omar,  to  whom 
Go(^  be  mereifhl.*' 

Ak  this  anecdote  agreed  perfectly  with  the 
ferocious  and  barbarous  clmmcter  apcrihed  to 
the  Samcens.  nobsdy  thought  of  questioning  its 
authenticity  for  a  coneiderable  length  of  ttme. 
We  will  endeavor,  however,  lo  clear  the  cnliph 
and  hi^;  iiei)lena:;t.  .Ainrou.  ot"  this  imputation, — 
not  for  love  of  the  Saracens,  but  for  the  love 
of  truth. 

III.  — A    CBITtCAL  BXAMIHATIOH  OP  TBB  AC- 

cooirre  oivcr  bt  abulparaob  axo  abdol- 

LATir. 

We  may  reasonably  suppose,  ns  Abdollatif 
i  ,  tiie  most  anci<  ni  writer  of  the  two.  that  Abul- 
farage was  acquainted  with  the  above-mentioned 
passage  in  his  history,  and  commented  npon  it» 
and  embe'lii^hcd  it  accordinjr  to  his  own  taste. 
.•\bdollalif  doe.s  not  relate  any  of  the  circum- 
stances nccet-sory  to  the  destraetion  of  the  li- 
brary.  But  what  faith  can  we  pot  in  a  writer 
who  tells  us  that  he  has  actually  seen  what 
could  no  longer  have  been  in  existence  in  his 
lime?  "I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "the  portico 
and  the  eollege  that  Alexander  the  Great  caused 
to  bo  built,  and  which  contained  the  splendid  li- 
brary." &c.  Now,  these  buildings  were  situated 
within  the  r,nir;.ion;  and  since  the  reign  of 
Aurelian,  who  had  destroyed  it — that  is  to  say, 
at  lenst  nine  htmdred  years  belbre  Abddlatj^ 
•  lie  Brrir  ^;>)n  was  a  deserted  spot,  covered  with 
ruins  and  rubbish. 

AbulAiraire,  on  the  other  hand,  places  the 
!i1irary  in  the  Royal  Treasury;  nnd  the  rma- 
clironism  is  just  a-j  bad.  The  roynl  editiccs 
were  all  contained  within  the  walls  of  the  Bru- 
rhion  ;  nnd  not  one  of  them  could  be  left.  Be- 
sides, what  meaning  cmild  be  implied  by  the 
w()rd«  Rnyal  TYcayimj,  in  a  country  that  had 
long  aso  reased  to  be  governed  bv  kings,  and 
was  subject  to  tiie  emperors  of  the  East  ? 

Moreover,  na  a  bet  is  not  oeeeBsaril^  iaeon- 
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teeffiMc  hccnuae  ridvnnccrl  an  snrh  hy  onn  or 
even  two  liistonanh*  si  vciiil  personH  of  learning 
and  resoarrh  Ikivo  doutited  the  tnith  of  lliis  a»- 
•ertion.  Henauilot  (  Hist.  dt$PatriarchestVAle.r- 
tmdrie)  had  already  ({ucstioned  it*  authenticity, 
l)y  ohst  rvitiL' :  '•  Tliis  account  is  rather  nugpi- 
cious,  as  is  Irequently  the  case  willi  the  Arabi- 
iiiia.**  And,  lastly.  Querci,  the  two  Assemuni, 
Villnisnn,  and  Gibbon,  completely  declared 
ihetnselves  airainst  it. 

Gibbon  \\\  diicc  cxpresseB  his  astoniBhrnent 
that  two  historiana,  both  of  Egypt,  should  not 
have  said  a  word  about  no  remiincable  an  event 
The  first  of  these  \^  Eiity>  !iiii^'.  (iitriareU  of 
Alexandria,  who  Hvcd  in  that  ciiy  500  years 
after  it  was  talcen  by  the  Saracenn.  an  I  who 
•jrivf  n  a  Inn^  and  detailed  account,  in  his  Annals, 
both  of  ihe  eic^c  arid  the  pucceedinif  events; 
tiie  second  is  Elmaciii,  a  moat  vcmcious  writer, 
ihe  author  of  a  Uiatory  of  the  Saracens,  and 
who  espeetally  relates  the  life  of  Omar,  and  tiie 
taking  of  Alexandria,  with  its  minutest  circnin- 
stances.  Is  it  conceivable  or  to  be  believed  tliat 
these  two  historians  should  have  been  ignorant 
of  i^o  im;>'irruit  a  circnmstanre  ?  That  two 
learned  nu  n  who  would  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  ench  a  loss  should  have  made  no 
mention  of  it,  though  living  and  writing  in  Alex- 
andria— Eutychiua,  too,  at  no  distant  period 
from  the  event?  and  that  we  shoul  l  learn  it  for 
the  first  time  from  a  (Stranger,  who  wrote,  six 
centuries  after,  on  the  frontiers  of  Media  ? 

Besi^le^<.  a-'  Gibbon  ob3er\'C»,  why  should  the 
Oa!ii)li  Oiiiar,  who  was  no  enemy  to  seience, 
have  acted,  iri  this  one  instance,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  character,  when  he  might  have  dis- 
pensed with  saeh  an  net  ofbarbarium,  by  shield- 
ing himself  behind  the  oiiiriion  of  tlie  l  asuisis  of 
the  M  dioraetan  law?  These,  nameiy,  declare 
(see  Dhsi  rtaliorvf  de  RSlantl  gur  le  Droit  MUi- 
taire  d-a  MahomeUim,  torn,  iii.)  '-that  it  is  not 
right  to  bora  the  books  of  Chriplians.  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  name  of  God  that  is  to  be  met  with 
ill  them,  and  that  every  true  believer  is  allowed 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  profHne  books  ofhistory, 
poetry,  natural  history,  and  philo-inphy."  This 
(lecision  does  not  savor  much  of  destroying  li- 
braries. 

To  these  reasons  maybe  ad. led  the  remark  of 
a  German  writer,  M.  Reinhard.  who  observes 
that  Eutychius  (Annals  of  EutydiMi-  vol.  ii.  p. 
316)  transcribes  tlie  very  words  of  the  letter 
in  which  Amrou  gives  the  Caliph  Omar  an  ac- 
eounl  of  the  taking  of  Alexandria  aHer  a  longr 
;ind  obstinate  siege.  I  have  carried  the  town 
by  storm  ^ays  hr^,  ''nnd  without  any  preced- 
i;VT  ''H't  of  capitulation.  I  cannot  (!i"'s!cribc  all 
tbii  Ire.iKures  it  conlaina  ;  sullice  it  to  suy, 
it  numbers  40O0  palaces.  4000  h  iili^,  40.000 
taxable  Jews,  400  theatres.  12,000  gardeners 
who  sell  vegetables.  Your  Mossulmans  demnnd 
I'lC  privilege  of  pilla2;^in<,'  th(>  city,  and  sharing 
the  booty."  Omar,  in  his  reply,  disapproves  ol 
the  request,  and  expressly  fiMrbids  all  pillage  or 
dilapidation 

It  is  plain  that,  in  his  ofHcial  report,  Amrou 
seeks  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  his  conquest, 
and  to  magnify  its  importance,  like  the  diplo- 
matists of  our  times.  He  does  not  overlook  a 
mngle  iMfvel,  nor  «  Jew,  nor  a  gardener.  How 


then  could  he  have  forgotten   the   library,  he 
who,  according  to  Abulfarage,  was  a  friend  to 
the  fine  arts  and  philosophy?    Did  he  think  that 
so  celebrated  ana  ancient  a  monument  was  not 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  1 

Elnia'-jii  ill  turn  gives  us  Atnrovi'.s  letter  near- 
ly in  tiie  &anu'  terms,  and  nut  one  word  of  the 
library. 

It  maybe  objected  that  the  letter  was,  per- 
haps, never  written  by  Amrou.  and  lli.it  the  two 
historians  have  falsely  attributcii  it  to  him.  So 
much  the  more  reason  for  the  library  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  tfte  supposed  letter.  ConM 
they  both  have  overlooked  a  feature  <?o  inaportant 
in  the  estimation  of  two  learned  inlutbitants  of 
.Alexandria?    Would  they  have  t;iken  a  pride 
in  seemin,:  better  informed  on   fln'  subject  of 
luilliJj  and  kitchen-gjirdens  tluin  about  the  li- 
brary ? 

if,  however,  the  letter  be  authentic,  am  its  ez- 
ietenee  tends  to  make  us  believe,  then  fet  us 

pay  attention  to  the  caliph's  answer,  who  com- 
mamls  his  troops  to  respect  every  thing^  the  city 

cont:uns. 

We.  therefore,  run  no  great  risk  in  drawing 
the  conclusion,  from  all  llieKc  prenuses,  tliat  the 
library  of  the  Ptolemies  no  longer  existed  in  640 
at  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens. 

We  may  add  fresh  prooft  on  the  authority  of 
two  writerH,  nearly  contemporary  with  Omar. 
One  of  these,  John  Philoponnss,  (who  has  been 
erroneously  rnnfounded  by  Gibbon  nnd  others 
with  John  the  Gramrnarirui  mentioned  bv  .'\bul- 
faracre  )  says,  in  his  comnient  iriep  on  Anstolle's 
Aiiahjtira.  that  the  auci.'iil  liliranes  contained 
forty  diii'erent  books  of  Uiis  Analytica,  He  doee 
not,  it  is  true,  expressly  mention  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  but  he  lived  an  1  wrote  in  that  city 
where,  doubtless,  they  were  always  designated 
as  the  libraries,  and  he,  therefore,  eouM  refer  to 
no  other  in  tliis  passage.   Besides,  we  know  that 
.\rictolle'H  writiugs  had  been  carf  folly  collected 
in  the  library  of  the  Ptolemic.-^.  (See  AtheiUBna, 
Surabo,  and  Plutarch's  la/e  of  Sylla.) 

But  were  any  doubts  remaining  we  may 
consult  ^hilopono8*s  master,  Anitiioiiin.s  Ib-r- 
meas,  in  hid  observations  on  Aristotle's  Caie- 
g-orieg.  He  lived  in  Alexandria  prior  to  the  in- 
vapion  of  the  .^aracenp.  "It  is  reported  of 
Ptolemy  Phil  idelpiios,'"  eays  he,  "that  he  look 
great  pains  t.i  collect  tngelherthe  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, liberally  rewarding  those  who  brought 
him  such ;  whieh  was  the  cause  that  many  per- 
sons presented  him  manuscripts  (alsely  nttrdnited 
to  Aristotle;  conicequenily,  no  less  than  forty  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Antdytiea  were  to  be  met  with 

in  the  great  !il)-:irv" 

It  is  clear  ili;it  Amnioniua  here  advprts  to  the 
library  of  Alexamlria  ;  therefore  Philoponos  al- 
ludes to  it  likewise.  What  he  designates  as  the 
ancient  libmriet  is  the  same  as  Ammonimi  calls 
the  irrait  librnry.  They  hnlh  speak  of  it  nsof 
a  thing  past  and  gone,  and  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, and  do  doubt  can  be  entertsdned  on  this 
head.  We  may  even  imasrine  that  he  nlltirlps 
to  the  library  of  the  Serapeum ;  for  Philrtdel- 
phoa,  who  tor>k  so  much  pains  to  gather  to- 
gether the  writings  of  Aristotle,  would  doubt- 
lessly have  placed  them  in  a  collection  that  was 
hie  own  work|  and  wbioh  he  valaed  eqpaoia^f  . 
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If  we  examine  the  probabilitieB  of  the  case, 
we  shall  find  them  all  militating  i^piinat  Abul- 
ftrefe*8  account,  and  the  existence  of  the  library 

in  the  !  ivh  of  Omar  and  Amrou.  The  books  ol 
the  ancicnis  were  written  either  on  parchment  or 
OB  leaves  of  papfrm.  Those  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  in  particnlar.  mn-^i  Ikivo  hor-n  principally 
of  the  latter  8j>ecics,  th<'  p  xpyrus  bfiiig  an  Egyp- 
tian plant  Now  those  leaves  of  ihe  papyrus 
were  very  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  or  to  be  de- 
•Iroyed  by  insects,  especially  in  the  hot  damp 
atmospiipre  of  Alr.\:uhlri;i ;  it  \v;i.s,  tliorofore,  ne- 
cessary frequeoUy  (o  reoew'such  copies.  Now 
is  it  to  be  imagined  that  all  the  pains  neeessary 
for  the  preservation  of  surha  library  wnnli)  have 
been  conscientiously  lai<en  al'ier  llie  dynasty  ol 
the  Ptoleniiea  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  and  revolts  that  followed,  dur- 
ing which  all  taste  fbr  learningf  and  science,  as 
it  is  wt  ii  known,  was  completely  obliterated  ? 
The  parchment  manuscripts,  which  were  proba- 
bly notnumeroiM,  ">>g'lit  resist  somewhat  long- 
er; but  all  the  rest,  after  two  or  ihrcp  ccntiirirs, 
had  doubtless  become  food  for  the  worms. 

Abulfarage  does  not  affix  any  number  to  tfie 
books  which,  according  to  him,  were  burned ; 
but  he  informs  us  that  they  served  during  six 
months  to  lieat  tli.'  lialli-:;  of  tlif  town.  "We 
know  that  there  were  4U0U  baths — onlv  think  of 
books  serving  as  fbel  to  heat  4000  baths  during 
six  months!  If  we  take  info  consideration  that 
the  volumes,  or  rolh.  of  the  ancientij  could 
scarcely  be  compared  in  bulk  to  our  folio^i,  and 
that  the  number  of  volumes,  at  the  very  highest 
compulation,  could  scarcely  amount  (o  more 
than  3  )1"  11(11)  or  400,000,  it  niii>t  he  confcHsed 
that  the  daily  portion  of  each  balh  establishment 
must  have  been  dender  indeed.  And  what  ma- 
terials to  serve  for  heating  boilers  I  Old  parch- 
ment manuscripts  and  rolls  of  papyru^  Of  a 
verity,  there  must  have  resulted  from  sach  fuel 
the  mo3t  SabfBan  odors,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
4000  baths  and  the  whole  city  !  We  can  helieve 
that  these  ini^rodionts  miglit  serve  to  make  a 
most  insuoportable  smoke}  but  notwithstanding 
the  proviPit)  that  affirms,  where  theie  is  smoke, 
there  is  fire."  wc  doubt  their  powers  of  heating 
water!  This  latter  niece  of  absurdity,  is,  per- 
Itapti  not  one  of  the  least  valid  reasons  agamst 
the  antheatieiiy  of  Abulfarage'a  aceount 

IV.— COHJBCtORES  ON  THE   ri.T1MA.TB  FATB  OF 

*  TBE  LIBRARY. 

irit  be  tme,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  think, 

that  in  040.  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  Am- 
rou, the  celebrated  library  no  longer  existed,  we 
may  Inquire  in  what  manner  it  had  been  dis- 
persed nnd  desirojred  since  415,  when  Oroses 
affirms  that  he  saw  it  ? 

In  llir  tir-^t  place,  wc  must  observe  that  Oroses 
only  mentions  some  presses  which  he  saw  in  the 
tmvteg.  ft  was  not,  therefore,  the  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  as  it  once  existed  in  the  Scrappum. 

LetUd  call  to  mind,  moreover,  that  ever  since 
the  first  Roman  emperors,  Etrypi  had  been  the 
theatre  of  incessant  civil  warfare,  and  we  shall 
be  surprised  that  any  traces  of  the  library  could 
atill  exist  in  latt  r  timi  s. 

,  Under  Commodus,  the  Serapeum  caught  fire 
bat  withoat  being  entirely  destroyed ;  the  li- 1 


brarv,  however,  eoald  eeareely  eseape  anin- 

jured. 

It  is  welt  known  what  devastations  Caracalfai*! 

evil  npirit  led  him  to  coDjinit  in  hnjilcss  Alex- 
andria.  The  museum  was  pulled  down. 

Under  Anrelian.  the  whole  of  the  Braehion 
was  domnIi<-fipd,  This  emperor  afterwards  took 
possesc^ion  ol  the  city,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  pil- 
laged by  his  soldiers. 

Then  came  the  long  train  of  ftads  occasioned 
by  Arianism. 

And  lastly,  Theodo^iiiR  tlir  (Jn-nt.  in  compli- 
ance with  the  exhortations  of  Thcophilus,  caused 
the  Serapenm  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  A.  B.  391.  It 
if»  certain  that  all  the  edifices  adjoining  the  temple 
became  this  time  a  prey  to  the  flames.  This  loss 
must,  therefore,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and.  unfortunately,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter 
of  doubt  tnat  the  blind  zeal  of  the  primitive  agee 
iiiilucfd  thr'  iini-nliuhtrric'd  intellects  of  those 
times  to  seek  the  destruction  of  books  and  monu- 
ments, or  any  thing  that  seemed  likely  to  recall 
or  perpetuate  the  worship  of  idols. 

If  any  remains  of  the  library  escaped  from 
liie  general  conflagration,  it  is  probable  that  the 
second  Theodosius,  quite  as  great  a  bibliopoliit 
as  the  Ptolemies,  would  have  taken  possession  of 
them  himself. 

Now,  if  unv  such  remains  existed  in  Alex- 
andria, what  became  of  them  daring  the  eivO 
wars  that  wnrr  rarried  on  within  its  walls  between 
Cyrillus  ami  Orestes,  and  during  the  revolts  that 
took  place  under  the  emperor  Marianos?  In 
all  probability,  they  were  broken  up  and  dis- 
tributed in  various  directions.  The  monks  ob- 
tained some  for  their  con  vents,  and  tlic  rtnperors 
of  the  East  had  some  brought  to  Constantinople 
and  other  towns,  where  they  established  schools. 
If  is  hrynml  a  doubt  that  towards  the  bcirinning 
of  the  tburth  century  a  great  quantity  of  ancient 
books  were  disseminated  over  Ejrypt.  Leo  AP- 
ricanus  relates  that  the  Caliph  ^ahmoud  des- 
patched several  persons  to  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
F-iiyjif.  with  orders  to  collect  and  pTirchase  an- 
cient books,  and  that  they  returned  loaded  with 
inestimable  treasnresi. 

Lastly,  be  it  remembered  that,  under  Hera- 
cltus.  the  Persians  took  and  pillaged  Alexandria, 
which  they  abandoned  shortly  wer.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  Arabians,  who,  as  we  see,  could  not 
have  met  with  the  ancient  library,  unless,  indeed, 
its  preservation  had  been  cflcrtcd  by  one  of 
those  miracles,  of  which,  unfortunately,  no  ex- 
ample has  ever  been  met  with  in  the  annale  of 
literatare. 

v.— M  TBB  LOBS  TO   SCIEJTCB  AW  mPOBTAMT 

ONE? 

Gibbon  replies  in  the  negative.  He  regrets, 
he  says,  infinitely  more  the  Roman  libraries 
which  must  have  perished  at  the  invasion  of  the 
northern  barbarians.  We  have  only  fragments 
of  three  great  Roman  historian'^,  while  we  may 
iustly  be  surprised  at  the  numi)er  of  pieces  of 
Greek  literature  that  have  floated  down  to  us  on 
the  surface  of  the  vast  stream  of  devastation  that 
overrun  so  many  countries.  We  possess  its 
elassical  works,  and  these  chefs  tTceuvre  of  ge- 
nius^ to  which  Ihe  opinions  of  antiquity  have 
unaninioarijr  aaslgned  the  fint  iBttk  Aristotle, 
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Galen,  and  Pliny,  Imtl  read,  compared,  and  made 
use  of  the  ivrilinjfr?  of  their  predecessors,  ami 
fhey  giv-c  us  no  good  rea^^a  to  imagine  that  any 
great  and  importint  truth,  or  any  tueful  dis- 
co very,  that  iniiht  excite  modern  curiosity,  has 
been  lost  With  regard  to  the  literature  of  tiie 
barbarians,  it  is  to  be  presumed  Itiat  tiie  exclu- 
•Ive  pride  of  Greek  literature  would  have  forbid 
nnv  R'.hiopiaa,  Iri  Hin.  (^Imldt^nn.  or  Phfpnician 
books  10  enter  thia  library.  And  it  ib  doubtful 
whixiier  such  exdiMion  was  any  real  low  to 
philosophy. 

Wiihout  entirely  sidin*  atrainet  Gibbon  on 
this  subject,  we  ciuiiio'  ilouhi  hut  that  our  liter- 
ary riches  would  have  beea  increased  were  the 
library  of  the  Serapeum  still  in  existence. 
Whatever  cause  may  havp  it-  srroyed  it,  whe- 
ther worms  or  fire,  cart'lcsstit'ss  or  fanaticism, 
eerlain  it  is  that  it  would  have  olTered  ue  a  com- 
plete and  correct  Aristotle,  who  mitjht  tfien,  pcr- 
naps.  be  entirely  intelligible  ;  a  MenaixhT,  all 
the  lost  portions  of  ^i^schylus  and  Euripides, 
the  poems  of  Empedocles  and  Stesichoros,  a 
nnititade  of  philosophical  writings  by  Theo- 
phrnstes  and  Kpimrus  and  a  hundred  others, 
and  a  quantity  of  historical  works,  which  every 
thing  leads  us  to  believe  arc  lost  to  US  for  ever. 
Surely  this  is  KutTir-icMit  to  excite  the  regret  of  all 
friends  to  Kcience  or  the  Musef. 

We  admit,  however,  that  while  deploring  the 
'loss  of  the  great  library  of  the  Serapeam,  we 
may  remain  indifferent  as  to  what  Amroabiam- 
cd.  if  indeed  he  hnrncil  an y  thiiii?,  wliich  we  are 
induced  to  believe  he  did  not.  It  is  sufficiently 
proved  that  in  hie  time  the  collection  of  tlie 
Ptolemies  no  longer  existed  ;  but  we  know  that, 
during  the  two  or  three  centuries  preceding  the 
invasion  of  the  Mussulmans,  there  had  appeared 
a  frisrhtful  quantity  of  polemical  writings,  the 
of&pring  of  Gnoftict'gm.  Arianian,  Momphynit- 
imn.  Afiitateletiam,  &c.,  all  of  which  sects  in- 
fested the  empire,  and  especially  Alexandria. 
In  all  probability,  the  honse  of  the  patriarch  and 
the  rhnrches  were  full  of  tho'^e  wrifin<rs  ;  and.  if 
these  served  to  light  (ires  to  warm  the  hatha, 
it  mhst  be  confeeiM  that  for  onee,  at  leafl^  they 
were  tamed  to  mme  onAil  aoeouat. 


THE  EMIGEANTS  OF  SAN  TOMMASO. 
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OtVB  thsm  yoar  parting  prayers  !~not  muek 

Tn  hrcthrrn  baniih'd  from  thoir  native  shore, — 
Desp'rate  with  penury, — sutnlued  by  want, — 
Csst  teth  like  Ishnsel  freoi  thspatiiaicli*s  door 


HU  sterile  portion  in  the  earth  is  theirs, — 
The  desert's  loneliness,  and  drought,  and  fear;— 

Sons  of  the  free  woman  ! — Beetow  your  priiyera!^ 
"KiAis  Eksisos  ! — Lord  of  Mercy — bear  1" 

Yours  nre  (in-  flnrks,  the  herd-s,  tht;  furtilr  fioldSf 
Tiio  pltMisniit  paslures  by  their  futhiTs  Irud  ; 

The  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  their  birthright  yields. 
The  ballow'd  hearths, —  the  templea  their 
Goo ! 

Theirs,  the  snvnnna  by  the  mountain-side. 

Mocking  their  Inborn  with  its  threats  of  dearth  ; 
No  traces  of  their  fubfrR'  rtleps  to  guide 
Their  trembling  children  o'er  that  trad^less 


J 


When  from  llie  tlonting  ark  of  refiigp  driven 
The  pilut  dove  flew  forth  across  tlie  main, 

AtsTeainf*tide,  free  aa  the  winds  of  Heaven, 
The  wesry  windsrer  soaght  its  home  again. 

T!ut  thr^e  go  forth,  rind  nmst  return  no  mnre, 
No  homeward  path  across  tho  opposing  ware  f 

There  whore  their  anchor  bites  the  dreary  shore. 
There,  is  (heir  savage  dwelling, — there,  their 
grsvs! 

Talk  not  of  splintering  maala  or  raging  akies, — 
The  troubled  oossn  of  s  tropie  eUiM  ; 

Within  the  port  a  direr  peril  be*, 
Where  wsr  the  nsddening  waves  of  wsat  tmd 

crime, 

hotid  roarH  the  storm  on  yon  wild  shore  afar, 
Man  against  man  incensed  in  hungry  strife; 

Ob  !  worse  than  all  the  eiementa  at  war, 
The  fierce  conteotiens  of  a  lawless  llfh ! 

Brigfit  the  otTulgence  of  a  southern  sky, 

Beauteous  the  blosioms  with  its  verdnre  bleat; 

Stiange  birds  OB  stsrry  wings  glance  radiant  by. 
New  atsm  adorn  the  Antaretie  firmament. 

But  on  no  kindred  thing  dc-sconds  the  ray, — 

No  hjprts   they  lovo   those  fmgrant  wonders 
bless, — 

•>  Ktkiic  Elbisos  I— Lord  of  Meroy  i—may 
Thy  hand  be  with  tbeoi  in  Ae  wilderasss  !** 

The  pristine  curse  still  blights  that  hateAiIapot! 

No  legends  consecrate  its  joyless  hone," 
Traditionary  links  that  bind  ouT  lot 

With  ages  past,  and  ages  yot  to  eoms  ?— > 
Tree,  rock,  or  stream — what  memories  endear?>v 

No  tyrant  perish'd  there, — no  hero  bled  I — 
Mtite  is  the  olden  time  whose  voice  might  cheer. 

The  daily  stroggls  for  Iheir  bitter  brewi !  , 

Climb  they  the  mountain  '—From  the  vale  beneath 

No  hum  of  men, — nor  village  chime  ascends; 
O'er  Nature's  breath  less  form, — howfairini 

The  solemn  pail  of  Solitude  extends. 
Or,  higher  yet,  when  from  the  topmost  bound 

Illiinitnhle  Hpace  their  eyes  survey, 
Still — :<till — that  vaat  horizon  circleth  round 

Bat  coiling  ssrpents  end  the  bsast  of  prsy ! 

Ye  disinberited  of  esrth  and  ses  !— 

High  in  your  Heaven  of  Heavens,  a  better! 
Mav  yet  be  yours, — where  no  contcntinns  be, 

No  trampling  foot  of  pride, —  no  ^'msplng  hand. 
Hdise,  raise  jour  hopes  unto  tliat  brighter  spheiv,— 

Expand  yoar  ssils,  and  seek  that  happier  hMO* 
"  KvRiK  EbKlsnN  • — Lord  of  Mercy,  hear 
The  sufferers'  fervent  prayer, — *  Tut  Kirodom 
C« 
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A  SUMMER  HdUR  IN  POPE'S  GARDEN  AT 
TWICKENHAM. 


2id 


"  My  UionxhU,  in  what  order  loevcr  they  flow,  (hall  b« 
communicAlPil  to  y<>«  |ii<(  it«  they  pasi  lhrou!(li  my  mind — j>t»t 
u  they  u»»"d  to  I  -  'vli  n  wi-  ronvrr.sd  lojptht-r  on  thi«,  or  imy 
other  •ubiect ;  whr>(i  wi>  .  luiilnrfii  alone,  or  u  we  have  often 
done,  with  good  Arliuthnot,  anil  the  }o<-cMn  Dean  of  Si.  Patrick, 
mtaoof  the  naltiplMd  aconea  uf  /<nu  littia  ganlaB." — Ltrd  Be- 


n  'iiivfjrokf. — You  see  rae  once  more  be- 

t  ikiiiii  niy>elf  to  tlip  preen  enelosnres  of 
Twickenham,  relinquishing  the  note  of  the 
syren  Pleasure,  Ibr  the  sweeter  tone  of  that 
blackbird  which  scatters  the  dew  from  the 
trerabliiig  bough  upon  this  trim  border  of 
yours  ;  and  instead  of  following  the  shadow 
of  ambition  aloDg  the  path  of  political  enter- 
prise, delightinsr  my  eye  with  the  pursuit  of 
tnj  own  shadow  over  the  grass,  where  the 
<liieeD  of  Fafiry  might  have  pitched  her  tent. 
Here  I  am  onee  more,— 

«*  Pond  to  fbif«t  tb«  atataiiMB  in  the  IKrad.'* 

Swift.'— Bat  the  shadows  of  ambition  and 
yoarself  are  alike  in  this,— that,  howerer  ear* 

nestly  you  may  follow  then,  you  will  never 

overtake  eitlier. 

Pope.  statesman,  or  as  iViend,  you 

are  always  welcome;  and  now,  especially  at 
this  time,  I  am  rejoiced  to  talk  with  you  in 
ray  garden.  You  are  acquainted  with  my 
simple,  and,  to  speak  in  character,  my  Area* 
dian  manners.  I  have  some  time  ajjb resolv- 
ed to  dine  at  two  o'clock,  and  1  not  oidy  make 
but  keep  my  resolution.  If  I  comply  after- 
wards with  the  importunate  kindness  of  ray 
friends,  it  is  in  attrndimj,  not  in  partakins' 
tbeic  dinners.  So,  you  see,  by  this'  sort  of 
anieaUe  eompromise  between  »y  comfort 
nnd  my  intereM,  I  may  contrive  to  retain 
some  of  the  advfintages  wliich  Dr.  Young 
was  enumerating  to  me  the  other  day ;  when 
he  said  that  a  dmner  with  a  certain  ftmoos 
lawyer  has  procured  him  invitations  for  a 
whole  week  beside,  and  that  a  single  airing 
in  a  nobleman's  ehariot  has  supplied  him 
with  a  eitisen's  coach  on  every  future  oeca- 
sion. 

Arbuthnoi. — The  allurement  must,  indeed, 
be  very  powerful  which  could  draw  one  firom 
such  a  ereiie  npon  such  an  cveiiina-.  The 
nobleman's  chariot  and  the  citizen's  coach 
would  carry  you  into  no  spectacle  of  life  so 
full  of  beauty  and  interest.  To  you,  espe- 
cially, it  is  alive  with  e!o<]nence  and  wisdom  ; 
every  leaf  writes  a  moral  upon  the  grass,  as 
Ihn  wind  soatters  the  nflnotion  whidi  the 
light  had  thrown. 


Bolinahroke. — You  spenk  the  truth.  Every 
shadowy  branch  of  that  lime-tree  preaches  a 
sermon.  There  is  no  state  of  positive  repose 
in  the  world.  The  earth  itself  is  in  motion ; 
little  thincrs  and  great  thinjjs  obey  the  same 
law;  and  this  smooth  grass-plot  in  this  vil- 
lage of  Twickenham,  on  which  we  are  now 
treadintr  down  the  dai'^ic?,  is  revolving  round 
the  sun  not  less  rapidly  than  the  mighty  for- 
est-world of  America.  As  it  is  in  the  natv- 
ral,  so  it  is  in  the  polUieed  calendar.  The 
eveniii'j  and  the  morninf;  compose  the  day 
of  empire  and  the  day  of  nature.  They 
shine,  and  they  grow  dark.  Look  at  monar- 
chies,— objects,  one  would  think,  that  desti- 
ny might  stand  and  stare  at,  but  not  shake. 
Consider  the  smallest  bodies  upon  earth, — 
objects,  one  would  suppose,  too  slight  for 
destiny  to^observe  or  discern.  And  yet  des- 
tiny, if  we  speak  to  the  Atheist,  or  God,  if 
we  speak  to  the  Christian,  is  no  more  troo- 
bled,  :\»  I  remember  to  have  read  in  one  of 
the  Elizabethan  preachers,  to  make  a  monar- 
chy ruinous,  than  to  makr  a  hair  gray.  lu 
the  elements  around  us  we  recognise  the 
same  prinriple  of  Huidity  and  chanfre ;  air 
coudensed  becomes  water, — air  rareticd  be- 
comes fire.  So  it  is  in  the  elements  of  socio* 
ty.  A  merchant  with  all  his  speculations 
condensed  into  gold,  hrromrs  a  lord, — or, 
with  all  his  treasures  blown  into  air,  disap- 
pears in  fire  and  smoke.  And,  after  all,  it 
may  he  a  ron.solalion  to  tis  to  remember,  if 
there  were  any  thing  permanent— any  thing 
released  from  the  oMdience  to  this  principle 
of  motion,  that  we,  after  all,  should  gain  uo- 
thinrj  by  it,  because,  though  our  possessions 
might  endure,  we  could  not  live  to  enjoy 
them ;  and  if  our  goods  were  not  among 
movables,  we  ourselves  are,  and,  eventboii[Th 
they  might  continue  with  us,  we  could  not 
stay  with  them. 

Pope. — Inthlscircular  motion  of  all  things, 
and  in  this  universal  duidity  and  change, 
which  you  have  brought  forward  with  a  gravi- 
ty that  even  ACterbnry  himself  would  envy, 
you  might  have  exceptnd  tlie philosophic  miid 
from  the  operations  of  this  new  law  of  gravi- 
tation. As  you  have  led  us  to  Paul's  Croats, 
I  may  endeavor  to  illustrate  my  remark  by 
an  image  which  I  read  long  ajjo  in  the  black 
folio  of  some  divine  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, like  sll  his  brethren  of  those  dsys,  rich  in 
conceits,  r«)ntroversy,  sndGreek.  As  a  watch, 
he  says,  though  altogether  it  may  be  tossed 
up  and  down  with  the  agitation  of  him  who 
carriee  it,  yet  does  not  on  that  tceonnt  snflhr 
any  perturbation  in  the  frame,  or  any  disor- 
der in  the  working  of  the  spring  and  wheels 
within,  BO  the  true  heart  or  phuoaophic  dig> 
nity,  though  it  may  be  agittted  by  the  tnee* 
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ingfi  and  jolilnirs  which  it  moffs  with  in  tho 
press  and  tumult  of  busy  life,  yet  undergoes 
no  derangement  in  the  beautiful  adjustment 
and  re^^ular  action  of  its  machinery ;  not  a 
wheel  IS  impeded  or  stopped.  I  dwell  witli 
a  peculiar  interest  upon  every  tribute  to  the 
oharms  of  philosopliy  and  reflection,  since, 
as  I  once  wrote  to  Atterbury,  contemplative 
life  IS  not  only  my  scene,  but  mif  habit.  With 
regard  tu  ambition,  as  exemplified  in  worldly 
distinction  and  celebrity,  it  has  alipm/s  sran- 
ed  to  mf  rather  stooping  than  rliiiihinir 

Swift.— 'll  is  certainly  very  pleasing  tu  live 
in  a  garden,  and  hear  blackbirds,  and  talk 
aboat  philosophy.  I  hare  a  garden  of  my 
own  in  Ireland. 

Arbuthnot. — Which  you  never  walk  in  if 
3^a  can  find  one  with  English  flowers  in  it. 

Swift. — A  man  who  encloses  himself  in 
his  owu  domain  to  the  exclusion  of  the  com- 
mon pursuits  and  interests  of  societf,  resem- 
bles a  person  who  always  lives  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  never  sees  company;  or  a 
boy  who  constantly  walks  out  with  his  sisters, 
and  ts  therefore  always  feminine.  Then 
n!TTin,  a  mnn's  thoughts  are  stunted  in  their 
growth  by  the  codfiiieracat :  to  imitate  your 
rural  language,  the  glasses  are  too  small  for 
^e  fl  >wers,  and  if  they  shat  Ottt  the  wind 
and  dust,  they  shut  out  al-io  the  rain  and  the 
sun.  Did  you  ever  know  an  editor  uf  an  au- 
thor a  fair  judge  of  his  merits  or  his  defects  ? 
Like  a  husband  who  has  sat  opposite  to  hi« 
wife  during  twenty  years,  the  physiognomy  of 
the  author  has  become  so  natural  to  him  thai, 
liowerer  plain  may  be  his  features,  he  thinks 
them  attractive. 

Pope  — I  have  myself  experienced  some  of 
the  fi»elinsf  yon  mention  in  translating  Homer 
and  cr>  n  n;^ntitinT  Shakspeare.  I  think  tliat 
every  writer  is  bound  to  guard  against  the 
seduetioo  of  indulging  that  unmitigated  ad- 
tniriiion  for  the  author  whom  he  illustrates, 
which  is  the  common  failinjj  of  editorship. 
No  infection  spreads  more  rapidly  than  an 
opidetnic  of  praise.  No  podt,  or  historian, 
or  philosopher,  who  ever  livofl  since  poetry, 
and  history,  and  philosophy,  were  studied 
and  known,  deserves  a  panerryric  without  a 
shade.  There  should  bs  some  discord  in  the 
harm^ny.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  brightest  genius  to  have  its  lustre  dark- 
ened. '*  The  moon  and  stars  shine  with  un« 
sullied  radiance,  the  sun  alone  exhibits  spots 
on  its  disk."  He  would  be  no  real  friend  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspeare  who  should  pro- 
claim his  transcendent  excellences  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  transcendent  defects.  He  had 
both  in  excess,  and  was  a  giant  in  error  as  he 
was  a  giant  in  merit.  I  would  not  seek  to 
banisb  an  inteUectual  Aristidei  from  the  re- 
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public  of  letters  simply  brcausc  he  was  al- 
ways called  the  Just ;  but  I  am  confident  that 
we  shall  not  esteem  the  charm  and  the  Tir> 
tues  of  his  mind  and  understanding  the  less 
because  they  were  shided  by  the  faults  and 
infirmities  of  humanity.  Shakspeare  lived 
in  a  corrupt  atmosphere  of  thought,  and  his 
poetical  complexion  exhibits  some  sinjns  of 
the  influence  of  that  atmosphere  upon  the 
constitution  of  his  mind.  We  ought  to  re- 
joice that  the  vigorous  bedth  of  his  faculties 
enabled  hitn  to  tlirow  off  so  mnrh  «>f  lliat 
pernicious  uud  enervating  influence,  and  to 
retain  so  much  of  beauty,  and  purity,  and 
grace, 

Tinlin^hroJce. — How  happy  I  should  be  in 
the  beliet'lliat  the  commentating  upon  Shaks- 
peare,  or  any  other  book,  may  at  some  future 
period  warm  you  into  tho  eiitlinsiasm  of  trac- 
ing, from  its  commencement  in  our  literature, 
the  history  of  that  noble  art  In  which  you  so 
eminently  excel. 

Popr. — I  have  often  entertained  the  idea 
of  composing,  not  a  grave  and  elaborate  his- 
tOTyof  English  poetry — which  would  demand 
more  antiquarian  research  than  I  shall  ever 
possess  the  opportunity  of  making — but  of 
painting  a  series  of  portraits  of  my  Mr 
brethren, — of  presenting  to  the  student  a  gal- 
lery of  pictures  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
contributors  to  our  poetical  literature ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  pass  befiwe  his  eyes  a  sacce»> 
sion  of  sketrlu--?  of  the  far-spreading  land- 
M  ipe  of  imagination,  as  it  darkened  and 
brightened  in  the  light  and  shade  ofa  setting 
I  or  a  rising  civilization.  I  wish  that  some 
[one  of  taste  and  diligence  would  take  tip  the 
thread  I  have  thrown  out.  According  to  that 
plan,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pass  over  onr^ 
corded  many  names  dear  to  the  memory  and 
dear  to  the  heart.  Let  me  illustrate  my 
thought.  Follow  the  traveller  to  the  hill-top 
in  the  rich  glow  of  a  summer  evening ;  ha 
does  not  gaze  upon  the  little  valleys  of  ver- 
dant stillness,  or  the  cottage-gardens  sweet 
with  the  hum  of  bees,  or  the  glimmering 
paths  overarched  by  interlacing  boughs  ;  but 
runs  his  eye  over  the  distant  scene,  linger- 
ing only  upon  the  gray  tower  of  the  hamlet 
church,  or  the  shadowy  ramparts  of  the  moss- 
'jrtiwn  castle,  or  the  gilded  pinnacles  of  the 
remote  metropolis.  And  if  you  watch  that 
traveller,  you  behold  an  emblem  of  the  critic 
I  have  delineated.  He  passes  over  many 
green  paths  of  spquestered  meditation,  many 
little  gardens  of  fancy  enriched  with  sof\and 
delicate  thoughts,  that  he  may  survey  the 
wide  and  mnTnififonf  landscape  of  imagina- 
tion, and  the  mightier  structures  of  intellec- 
tual art,  built  up  by  the  magiciana  of  a  former 
age,  and  still  piercing  the  mist  and  cloud  of 
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time,  with  their  gates  of  glory  and  their  pin- 
nacles of  gold. 

Swift. — You  talk  of  wtnniog  him ;  be  is 
on  fire  already. 

Popt. — You  travel  over  a  rough  and  mel- 
uclioly  road  from  the  death  of  Chaucer  to 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  it 
winds  over  a  succession  of  barren  downs  and 
perilous  swamps.  The  Muse  could  find  no 
green  and  peaoeful  apot  to  pitch  her  tent 
.iniid  the  tempestuous  elements  of  rude  and 
warring  societies.  The  minstrel  sang  with 
the  sword  flaihing  in  his  eyes.  Such  was  the 
state  of  literature  in  England.  The  sceptre 
dropped  from  the  iron  fingers  of  the  Tlurd 
Edward  into  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  grandson. 
The  usurpation  of  Bolingbroke,  the  rebellion 
of  Ndrthumbcrland,  and  tlif  terrible  strifu  of 
the  Roses  succeeded.  The  storm  cleared 
away  with  therisingstar  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
literature  once  more  appeared  with  the  rain- 
bow of  peace  about  her  head  A  gulf  of 
darkness  divides  the  epoch  uf  Henry  from 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  You  may  cross  it  at 
a  leap.  Some  beams  of  thsit  rich  orb  of  im- 
agination which  had  gone  down  with  Chau- 
cer, cast  a  laminous  shadow  from  behind  the 
hills ;  bvt  it  was  too  weak  and  too  remote  to 
disperse  the  vapors  that  hung  heavy  and 
dark  over  the  landscape.  At  length  the  air 
grew  sweet  and  clear,  and  Spenser  smiled 
upon  the  dpsnlatcgardensof  fiction.  The  jo- 
cund day  of  poetry 

"Stood  tiptot;  »n  tlic  misly  mouiitain-lnp," 

and  Shakspeare  kindled  tiie  slumbering  ele- 
ments of  the  drama  into  life  and  beauty. 

B^Unghnke.^!  sappi^  in  such  a  treat  i  i 
as  you  ?^nfT::;pst  yon  would  dwell  upon  the 
philosophy  of  your  subject;  you  would  show 
the  solemn  and  angast  character  of  poetry ; 
you  would  assert  its  claims  to  be  included  in 
the  efsential  elements  of  a  true  odnratioii. 

Pupe. — I  should.  Poetry,  said  Anjtolle, 
is  something  morephilosophieal  and  excellent 
than  history.  "  A  true  poetic  ^-tyle,"  is  the 
remark  of  a  modern  writer,  "  will  be  gener- 
allj  fimnd  tobeimpregnaieid  with  something, 
wbteh,  under  its  highest  pressure,  can  cast 
out  a  stronger  flame  and  a  more  ethereal 
emanation  than  the  must  vivid  coloring  of 
real  life."  The  tw3  assertions  sre  converti- 
ble propositions  in  critical  geometry — Poetry, 
being  the  concentrated  richness  and  bloom 
of  many  seeds  of  thought,  gradually  growing 
up  into  height  and  hemitj,  dasarres  to  occu- 
py the  most  prominent  place  in  the  garden 
of  literature,  ^ior  should  it  be  considered 
merelj  as  an  object  of  curious  loveliness,  to 
be  stooped  over  for  a  moment  by  an  eye  daz- 
zled  and  fatigued  with  the  contemplation  of 
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the  surrounding  beds.  This  flower — thus 
rising,  as  it  were,  upcn  the  stem  of  grace — 
is  not  only  precious  for  its  wonderful  me* 
chanism  of  color,  and  perfume,  but  it  is  pre- 
cious also  lor  the  charm  which  it  works  upon 
the  intellectual  eyesight.  Like  the  fabled 
plant  of  antiquity,  it  purifies  niid  brightens 
the  vision  of  the  understanding.  An  eminent 
sculptor  confessed  that  the  Medicean  Venus 
enabled  bin)  to  discover  beauties  in  nature 
wliich  he  had  never  perceived  before ;  and 
in  the  samemauner  poetry  cpeiisanew  world 
of  loveliness  to  the  student.  To  eyes,  cprin- 
kled  and  enlightened  by  this  flower,  no  scene 
i.s  barren,  and  no  tree  is  leafless;  every  foun- 
tain shines  with  the  face  of  its  guardian 
Naiad,  and  every  wood  is  musical  with  the 
pipe  of  its  sylvan  s|)irit. 

Bolingbrokt. — And  with  the  philoscphy  of 
poetry  would  be  intimately  associated  its 
criticism,  'i'he  reader  of  a  poem,  like  the 
visitor  to  a  picture-L'allery,  requires  to  be 
taucht  how  to  exaniuie  wvrks  uj  art. 

Pvpt. — I  think  that  criticism  may  be  the 
instrument  of  manifet^tin;:  sjenius  ;  and  it  may 
efl'ect  this  manifestation  in  two  ways.  ^1.) 
By  removing  the  obscurity  or  the  false  im- 
pression which  the  mist  of  time,  or,  (2.)  the 
malignity  of  jealousy,  may  have  imparted  to 
it.  it  is  not  always  that  the  loftiest  imagi- 
nation possesses  the  correspondent  faculty  of 
language  ;  and  then,  like  the  sun  in  a  va- 
pory sky,  while  it  kindles  masses  of  cloud 
into  gorgeous  colors  and  splendor,  its  unity 
and  beauty  ol'luatre  are  not  perceived.  Criti- 
cism, by  scattering  these  vapors,  enables  the 
intellectual  light  to  shine  out;  it  gives  it  an 
atmosphere,  transparent,  pure,  adapted  tothe 
weaker  eyesight  of  common  understandings. 
Every  antiquated  word  is  a  cloud  that  hides 
to  the  vulgar  eye  the  glory  of  the  image  ;  as 
these  clouds  melt  away,  the  heaven  of  the  im- 
afjination  becomes  luminons  ;  and  this  will 
probably  explain  why  it  is  liiat  those  authora 
are  usually  the  most  popular  and  admired,— 
not  who  have  the  noblest  conrfptions,  but 
who  reveal  those  conceptions  in  the  most 
lucid  mtdium  of  teords.  And  thus  we  may 
apply  to  poetical  or  philosophical  lovelinCM, 
Dr.  Young's  pan^ric  oafemininebeanty 

"Thic,  likr  the  gun,  irradintc  s       botvvccn  ; 
Tlic  li<)dy  charms,  boc.'ui.-ii  lli<  jmul  is  Hccn  " 

Jiolingbroke. — Perhaps  the  faisi  impres- 
sion, which  the  malice  of  envy  or  ignorance 
may  have  imparted  to  the  production  of  an 
author,  is  even  more  injurious  to  its  reputa- 
tion than  the  thicke&t  gloom  of  centuries. 
Our  illustrious  Newton,  whose  adventurous 
footsteps  seemed  to  strike  fire  into  the  remo- 
test solitude  of  science,  has  ascertained  that 
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if  a  Star  be  contemplated  through  a  glass, 
tarnished  however  slightly  by  the  smukeof  a 
lamp  or  torch,  it  giiriimers  inio  a  speck  of 
light.  The  stars  of  litprriturf  niidfrrfo  u  simi- 
lar eclipse  and  dnniiiuiion,  wiieii  beheld 
through  the  tinted  glaas  of  jealoosy  or  hatred. 

Arhitthnnt. — Nay,  evcti  through  misappre- 
hension;— Scaliger  was  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  Latin  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  who 
had  addressed  him,  and  be  gravely  apologiz- 
ed to  hirn  for  not  Understanding  the  language 
of  Scotland. 
P(>ltf. — Among  the  ases  of  criticism  may 
recollected  the  light  which  it  throws  over 
the  design  of  an  author.  Few  men  build 
their  verse  or  their  argument  according  to 
their  original  plan.  My  own  Sylph  machine- 
ry w;.s  MM  aftcr-thoiight.  The  light  of  criti- 
cism enables  the  reader  to  comprehend  in  one 
view  the  long  perspective  of  imagination,  to 
see  what  part.s  of  the  majestic  outline  have 
been  embodied,  what  parts  omitted,  what  parts 
modified  or  changed.  This  knowledge  can 
only  be  obtained  after  a  laborious  survey  of 
criticism,  after  a  careful  induction  and  com- 
parison of  particulars. 

Arbutknot. — have  remarked  that  any  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  building  when  com- 
pleted, have  almost  constantly  re«u!led  in  di- 
minishing Its  effect.  The  architecture  as- 
sumes a  composite  form— an  Elizabethan 
chimney  tapers  ilxn  c  a  Normnn  gateway.  Se- 
cond and  third  editions  of  books,  if  amended, 
are  generally  inferior  to  the  first  But  while 
I  deprecate  these  ext(  (isi\o  alterations,  I  re- 
aped the  sentiment  whicli  suggests  them. 

Jiolingbroke. — Yea,  truly  ;  I  can  enter  in- 
to the  f<Msling  which  induced  Virgil  to  direet 
that  the  MS.  of  his  great  poem  might  be  de- 
stroyed. There  is,  you  know,  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  library,  a  room  by  Michael  Angelo.  and 
the  staircase,  said  to  be  his  work,  has  still  the 
scaffolding  remaining  at  one  part  c»f  it  which 
be  erected.  Now,  so  it  is  with  the  jEneid 
and  with  the  architecture  of  genius  in  gene- 
ral. Whether  it  be  from  accident,  or  indo- 
lence, or  wilfulness,  or  premature  death,  some 
of  the  scaffolding  is  always  hanging  about  the 
magnificeiit  fabrics  of  imention  and  learning. 
The  board,  and  the  la  kler,  and  the  rope, 
deform  tbestateliness  and  graceof  the  palaces 
of  fancy.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  edifice 
reared  after  so  many  years  of  patient  indus- 
try by  our  own  Milton.  Who  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  illustrations  drawn  from  science 
and  mythology — the  intricate  theses  spun  out 
of  the  cobwebs  of  schoolmen  and  t)ie  pfrplcxi- 
ties  of  polemics — are  so  many  remains  of  the 
tools  and  the  materials  which  he  bad  collect- 
ed for  his  toil — so  many  proofs  that  the  archi- 
tect had  not  the  diapoaition  or  the  opportani- , 


ty  to  remove  his  scaffolding  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  building  7  Or  take  a  still  apt- 
er  specimen  in  the  dramas  of  Skakapeare. 
His  plays,  in  five  stories,  were  run  up  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  speculator  in  Parnassus, 
who  had  only  a  few  pints  of  ground  in  eligible 
situations  and  upon  short  leases.  He  was  too 
idle  to  remove  the  machinery  of  his  labor  from 
the  eye  of  the  beholder,  it  litters  ilic  balco- 
ny of  Juliet,  it  appeara  in  the  battl»>field  of 

Richard, 

Arbuthnot. — How  strikingly  apparent  is 
that  contrast  of  different  atyles'in  the  poem  of 

Spenser, — the  Ionic  grace  of  the  classic  tem- 
pie  clusters,  with  all  its  florid  luxuriance, 
over  the  solemn  melancholy  of  the  cathedral ; 
the  old  and  new  worlds  of  fiction  illnminate 
and  dfrken  each  other, — 

"Till  Peter's  li«  ys  Hunn  <  liristen'd  Jovoadonif 
And  I'an  to  Mutit  M  luudt>  IiIm  Pagan  horn." 

Pope. — Yon  were  wise  to  sweeten  to  my 
ear  a  censure  of  Spenser  with  a  couplet  of 
my  own.  The  Paerie  Qtteene  I  have  always 
loved.  And  I  confess  that  the  injion  of  an- 
tique and  modern  images  has  never  appeared 
to  me  so  startling  or  unpleaaing.  The  effect 
of  his  pictures  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  you  contemplate  them.  If  you  stand 
close  to  a  cathedral  window,  when  there  is  no 
light  upon  it,  and  minutely  analyze  each  robe, 
and  feature,  and  posture  of  the  ficrurcs  deli- 
neated upon  it,  your  eye  will  be  offended  with 
the  want  of  ddicacy  in  the  expression  and 
harmony  in  the  coloring.  It  is  s>>  with  re- 
gard to  the  representations  which  Spenser 
has  given  of  scinary  and  life.  His  poem  com- 
prises a  niccetaion  of  paintings,  which  pre- 
sent certain  features  and  dresses  to  the  eye  ; 
they  look  cold  and  watery  unless  the  light  of 
his  moral  plays  over  the  surface ;  then  every 
feature  glows  and  brightens  ;  and  all  the  pa- 
geant wakes  and  lives.  IIi-  designated  his  work 
a  perpetual  allegorv^  or  dark  conceit.  The 
sunshine  of  truth  tlhiminatea  thia  allegory,  aa 
thf>  sunshine  of  aammer  gildathe  window  <^ 
the  cathedral. 

>lrft«lJliiol.— Bnt  the  improbability  of  hts 
descriptions ;  the  drawing,  «o  out  of  propor- 
tion ;  the  coloring,  so  heightened  beyond 
reality. — How  do  you  vindicate  these? 

Pe/M.—- By  denying  the  aaaertion.  Hit 
figures  and  scenery  were  drawn  and  colored 
with  the  intention  of  being  contemplated  at 
a  rirtain  distance,  and  under  certain  lights. 
There  are  pictares  whose  charm  reveals  it- 
self only  as  the  spectator  recedes  from  the 
canvass.  The  cathedral  window  was  never 
painted  in  order  that  a  curious  lover  of  art 
might  fix  a  ladder  to  tlie  roof  and  spell  it,  as 
he  would  a  new  gr  ammar.   Then,  consider 
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that  what  is  so  unnatural  to  you  was  perfect- 
ly natural  to  Spenser.  He  was  like  a  man 
who  had  lived  so  lung  in  an  Eastern  cliniiite 
that  his  countenance  had  begun  to  assume  its 
hoe.  He  had  walked  among  FaSries  and  Ge- 
nii, and  slumbered  in  enchanted  palaces,  and 
wandered  over  Elysian  fields,  until  lie  felt  i 
himself  naturalized.  When  he  gees  back  in- 
to antiquity,  he  ceases  to  be  Spenser;  and 
the  s]>irit  of  the  ittdividuttl  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  age. 

JBoKnghrctxj^And  so  it  mast  always  be, 
■sit  always  has  been.    He  who  would  impart 
immt)rtality  to  A15  600^  must  impart  htm.^fff. 
lie  must  put  'his  heart  and  his  blood  into  it. 
In  the  niaiuk'<«taiion  of  genius  there  is  no M/f- 
{<hnf<>.    The  iinafje  of  thr  writer  must  not 
he  reflected  upon  the  stream  of  thought,  but 
bis  fiiney  mnst  descend,  like  some  cratly  es- 
sence, into  the  lowest  depths,  and  mingle 
with,  and  color,  and  sweeten,  every  drop  in 
the  stream.    It  was  this  union,  this  identifi- 
eation  of  the  poet  with  his  poem,  that  com- 
municated so  utill  and  awful  a  grandeur  to  the 
creations  of  classic  genius.  W  ho  cannot  per- 
ceive that  the  great  lieart  of  iEschjrlus  throbs 
with  the  agonies  of  Prometheas,  when  thevnl-' 
ture  flaps  his  heavy  wings  upon  the  crags  of 
Caucasus  ?    We  recognise  tlie  same  supj/res- 
$ien  of  indMdual  insubtttd  eoiueumsness  in 
the  tragedies  of  Shakspcare;  or,  if  you  turn 
to  a  sister  art,  in  the  pictures  of  Raphael. 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  the  productions  of 
Greek  imagination,  in  partienlar,  seem  to 
have  been  exempted  from  the  common  law  of 
literary  mortality.    The  dust  of  oblivion  has 
never  been  scattered  on  them,  they  have 
never  been  buried.    Sophocles  lives  in  (Edi- 
pus,  Euripides  speaks  in  Orestes uninjur- 
ed and  undimmed  by  thedarkness,  and  hurri- 
cane s,  and  convulsions  of  so  many  centuries, 
they  shine,  stars  in  the  pure  firmament  of 
thought ;  nor  is  their  brightness  stationary ; 
*'  they  journey  on  from  cKme  to  clime,  and 
from  age  to  age,  shedding  the  light  of  beauty 
upon  generation  aAer  generation." 

Arbulhnol. — And  if  the  writer  of  the  book 
is  to  forget  Ai«u«(f,  so,  in  like  manner,  must 
the  reader. 

Pope. — Or  the  author  will  have  forgotten 
himwnf  in  vam.  In  both  there  must  be  not 
merely  a  mutilation  but  an  annihilation  ol 
personality.  As  the  poet  passes  out  of  him- 
self into  the  character  which  he  delineates,  so 
tbereader  must  identify  himself  with  the  cha- 
racter when  it  is  portrayed  ;  and  he  must  not 
only  go  out  of  himself,  but  out  of  his  age, 
"he  must  forget  himself,  and  his  prejudices, 
tnd  predilections  and  associations,  and  give 
up  his  thoughts  to  the  work  he  is  perusing, 
and  try  to  take  bis  stand  on  the  author's  poiut 
of  View." 


Bolingbrokc. —  Horace  has  long  ago  indi- 
cated, with  that  inimitable  grace  which  was 
peculiar  to  hitn,  this  transmigration  of  the  ^ 
reader  into  the  scene  described ;  but  he  at* 
tributes  it  entirely  to  the  sorcery  of  the  ma- 
gician, subduing  tinic  and  ^paoe  to  his  ser- 
vice. Sometimes,  iudccd,  the  spell  tif  jjenius 
is  so  mighty  that  it  compels  the  eyes  of  thought 
to  close  upon  the  present,  that  they  may  open 
upon  the  past;  hf.t,  tor  the  iiio«t  part,  the 
coMtnt  of  the  intellectual  system  is  required 
to  the  death  of  the  thoughts  with  regard  to 
things  immediately  aflectmg  it. 

Arbuthrwt — Tliere  is  a  certain  description 
of  biography  which  combines  with  these  fas- 
cinations of  fiction  the  more  endearing  charms 
of  truth  Read  Plutarch's  life  of  'J'fir.uus; 
does  it  not  breathe  the  romance  of  Spenser  1 
You  see  the  gliuer  of  arms,  and  bear  the 
clanging  trumpet,  as  in  the  Knigkfi  Takct 
Chaucer.  Of  all  our  poets,  Shakspeare  seems 
to  have  appreciated  most  fully  the  poetiati 
character  of  Plutarch. 

Ifolingbrokr. — I  think  vnur  eulogy  of  Plu- 
tarch is  well  deserved.  Of  biography  lying 
betwei^  fiction  and  truth,  and  receiving  lighu 
snd  shades  from  each,  beta  the  most  pleasing 
illustrator.  In  gazing  up<m  these  delineations 
of  eminent  persons,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  the  eye  of  the  reader  is  plea^ 
ed  and  rcfrcslicd.  He  dismvers  in  them  a 
resemblance  to  those  portraits  of  the  Vene- 
tian or  Lombard  sebods,  in  which  the  physi- 
ognomy is  heightened  by  every  splendor  end 
embellishment  of  costume  ;  while  a  beautiful 
background  of  landscape  subdues  and  softens 
the  composition  into  a  gentle  harmony  and 
grace.  The  diflerence  belueen  that  biogra- 
phy which  is  too  far  remot  ed  from  poetry  to 
receive  any  of  its  lustre  and  heat,  and  that 
biography  which  is  lighted  and  kindled  by  it, 
is  not  unlike  the  dilTerence  which  we  trace 
between  a  portrait  by  Vandyck  and  a  por- 
trait by  TiUan,  where  the  accnracy  and  truth 
of  the  first  are  illuminated  into  a  higher  older 
of  power  and  intellect  by  the  second. 

/'ope. — A  great  painter  with  the  pen,  like 
the  painter  >Mth  the  pencil,  works  his  mira- 
cles of  art  with  the  slightest  touches;  what 
a  wrinkle  in  a  cloak,  or  a  sword  brought 
prominently  forward,  is  to  the  artist,  the  u»- 
preuiediiated  word,  or  the  brilliant  repartee, 
is  to  the  historian.  You  have  spoken  of  Van- 
dyck, of  whom  our  own  Clarendon  may  offer 
no  unapt  illustration;  but  if  you  seek  fbr  ft 
Rembrandt  of  the  pen,  would  you  n' t  lof.fc 
for  him  in  Tacitus  1  If  you  examine  his  won* 
derful  delineations  of  nature  with  attention, 
you  perceive  that,  while  his  portraits  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  with  every  circumstance  to 
awaken  fear  and  dismay,  there  hangs,  never- 
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toueb  tbe  figure  into  the  ctoTaw  roughly  and 
vividly,  but  without  arranging  the  background 
and  the  acce^oriea.  i<ook  at  Homer's  pic* 
ture  of  wolves  : — 


A.af»rT(i  yXufiqai*  afaniem  |i(Xcv  vJotp 


^hdess,  about  them  a  dimness  imd  obsenrity 

peculiarly  strikinir ;  awful  uutline  seems 
to  be  drawn  with  ;t  lew  .'^trr.kes.  leaving  the 
beholder  or  the  reader  (which,  in  this  case, 
are  terms  ooovertiUe)  much  lo  fill  up. 

Pnpr. — My  friciid  Dr.  Warhiirton  told  me 
that  he  had  been  recommeudiug  a  very  in- 

Snious  firiend  of  his  to  cultivate  bis  talent  I  Tou  see  the  minuteness  and  the  rapidity  of 
'  a  description  of  literature,  of  which  we  his  observation  in  the  simple  circumstance 
havp  no  adrquate  sproimon  in  our  language. '  which  he  introduces  to  give  emphasis  to  bis 
1  nieaa  that  form  of  lultjilectual  comparison  1  sketch  the  slender  tongue.  The  nututai 
and  contrast  which  we  call  paraUeb.  There  precedes  the  picturesque  ;  the  first  the  char- 
seems,  however,  to  be  one  defect  inherent  in '  acteristic  of  an  uninitiated,  the  second  of  ■ 


the  very  nature  of  the  composition  itself,  and 
that  is  the  necessity,  or  at  any  rate,  the  al- 
most irresistible  temptation,  to  obtain,  or 
produce,  a  strong^  oppofitim  in  design  and 
coloring.    The  portrait  of  all  light  hangs  by 
the  portrait  of  all  thadet  ^ii^  ^  seem  to 
contemplate  a  Rembrandt  by  tbe  side  of  a 
Tiii:in,  and  to  see  a  bandit  of  Saivator  scowl- 
ing over  a  cottager  of  Ostade.   But  if  the 
style  have  its  defects,  they  are  redeemed  by 
many  charms  and  advantages.  What  a  beau- 
tiful parallel  might  be  drawn  between  Cow- 
ley  and  Spenser!   They  were  both  remark- 
able for  their  personal  beauty,  and  especially 
for  a  certain  delicacy  of  expression  aimoat 
I  have  heard  that  the  face  of 


re6ned,  age. 

BoHngMce,^Whtit  then,  dp  von  strictly 
understand  by  the  pitiurtsij^ia  compel 

sition  ? 

Fupe. — I  understand  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  an  arrangement  of  objects  with  a 
j)arficiilar  reference  io  the  general  ifcrt  of 
the  jjiicture — to  what  tbe  French  call  the  coup 
d'teitf  and  including,  of  course,  the  niftaber 
and  position  of  the  figures,  tbe  composition 
and  costume  of  the  groups,  the  di.siribution 
of  light  and  shade.  Of  this  art  T&sso  was  a 
great  master,  Shakspeare  learned  it  by  intti- 
ition,  Spenser  presents  some  noble  speci- 
mens of  it,  Virgil  is  pre-eminent,  and  Ciau- 
dian  frequently  reminds  roe  ofRnbenalum- 


feminine. 

Cowley  was  peculiarly  prepossessing ;  his 'self, 
hair,  of  a  bright  color,  was  rich  and  flow-  BoKnghroke. — And  in  prose  you  might 
ing;  his  eyes  were  full  and  brilliaDt;  his  point  to  Livy,  the  Virgil  witiiout  metre,  and 
forehead  was  exquisitely  smooth,  and  his  whose  histories  arc  onl\  so  many  episodes 

mouth  is  s.Tid  to  have  been  charinin:;.    It  is  in  the  great  epoch  of  hi.s  cftutitry.    In  the 


interesting,  also,  to  observe  how  far  he  was 
in  advance  of  bis  own  age  in  every  critical 
opinion.  His  own  writings  do  not  rellcct 
his  clear  perception  of  poetical  excellence. 
"  There  is  not,"  he  said,  "  so  great  a  lie  to 
be  Iband  in  any  poet  as  the  vulgar  emeeit  of 
men  that  lying  is  essential  tu  good  poetry." 

Bolingbroke. —  How  fortunate  would  it 
have  been  for  his  fame  had  be  put  his  theory 
into  action  !  If  you  could  now  say  of  him  as 
a  distinguished  person  of  our  own  time  has 
observed  of  himself,  that 

He  Btooped  to  truth,  and  iiionili/cd  liis  song." 

It  is  the  naturalness,  the  almost  domestic 
simplicity,  of  his  manner,  that  gives  so  hearty 
a  freshness  to  Chaucer.  The  atudent  who 
walks  out  into  the  fields  of  eonjr,  when  the 
morning  dew  is  upon  the  grass,  is  delighted 
to  hear  the  sweet  and  joyous  bird  spring  from 
beneath  his  feet  into  the  nir,  which  he  makes 
to  resound  with  his  melody. 
^  J*ope. — The  descriptions  which  are  na- 
tural in  Homer  and  Chaucer  become  pic- 
turesque in  Latin  writers.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  m  all  early  books  of  genius,  that  they  do 
not  so  mwh  deHntatt  u  iadiaUe,  They 


historian,  as  in  the  poet,  we  trace  the  same 
eye  of  taste  and  imagination  tinging  every 
scene  with  its  own  soft  and  enchanting  light. 
If  you  call  Tacitus  the  Rembrandt,  you  must 
admit  that  Livy  is  the  Correggio  of  his  art. 

Pdpe. — ^There  are  shadows  of  flowers  upon 
the  stream  of  Livy,  but  there  is  gold  in  the 
magnificent  tide  of  TuUy.  One  writes  to  the 
eye,  the  other  to  tbe  understanding ;  yet  not 
without  a  prdbund  insight  into  the  machine- 
ry of  the  human  will,  and  a  thrilling  mastery 
over  the  passions.  I  love  him,  also,  for  his 
deep  conviction  of  another  and  an  enduring 
existence.  The  radiancy  of  a  fulvrr  life 
seems,  in  his  pace,  to  dart  its  kindling  heal 
and  lustre  throng  the  shadows  of  the  pres- 
ent. For  my  own  part  I  feel  so  strong,  so 
lively  an  impression  of  the  immnrtnlity  of  the 
soul,  that,  as  I  have  often  remarked  to  you 
upon  various  occasions,  I  stem  to  feel  it 
within  me  as  by  intiiiti  n.  Nor  can  I  sit 
with  patience  and  hear  this  doctrine  of  con- 
solation, not  to'  say  of  dignity,  derided  and 
condemned.  I  think  that  even  in  some  cases 
I  ntifiht  be  induced  to  give  my  suffrage 
against  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing. 
I  confess  .with  the  eloquent  Hooker,  that  J[ 
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troold  put  a  chain  upon  these  blaspheming 
tongues ;  I  would  not  suffer  them  to  spit 
their  venom  upon  the  innocent  passers-by, 
■ad  utter  wetj  word  of  eootumeiy  which 
the  evil  spirit  thai  a|pUtei  and  renda  them 
maj  inspire. 

BoHnghrt^ — Jfny,  let  crttieiam  poaeess 
its  rack,  but  not  ita  wtquisitim.  If  you  wish 
to  strengthen  an  opinion,  tie  it  dotrn.  Like 
thia  green  bougii,  which  I  now  beud  with  my 
finger,  it  will  retain  its  altered  poeition  only 
while  the  hand  of  authority  is  applied  to  it, 
and  will  spring  back  again  with  a  vigor  in- 
ereaaed  bj  faatraint,  wim  that  hand  ia  with- 
drawn. 


PUNWfl  GOIDE  TO  OOTEENMSNT  SITU- 
ATIONS. 

7 ton  Ikt  Charinri. 

A  FEW  year*  ago  a  dclubivc  little  Treatise  wns 
puMislifd  iindtT  iho  title  ol  "  How  to  keep  Housf 
upon  :i  Imiiiirud  tt-jear,"  which  certainly  told  the 
public  how  the  house  might  be  kept,  but  not  tlie 
ftmily  that  lived  in  it 

Seeing  a  hook  advertised  with  the  title  of  "  A 
Guide  to  (Jovernmcnt  yitiiations,"  we  bijugiit  the 
work,  ami,  nriiitd  with  it-  tiiliittnanic  power,  we 
rushed  to  the  Treaxury,  whero  we  requested  to  be 
shown  a  few  Government  situations,  intending  to 
walk  into  the  most  elifible,  with  the  aid  of  our 
Guide  Book.  We  presumed,  in  eor  Mmptieity, 
lUiii  [iI  m  <  H  uridt  r  (^><>vi'rniuent  might  possibly  be 
iometliing  like  tli<i  ^>^)W  straw  bonnets  thrown  into 
the  linea*dnipen*  windows  at  ibis  time  of  the  yenr, 
with  tlt«  fenwous  intimatioD,  tliat  tbey  are  to  bo 
(alawMt)  oiTBii  AW  AT ;  and,  indeed,  we  began  to 
aappoaa  that  Government  situations  were  plentiful 
enoagh,  ifpeople  only  knew  where  logo  fur  tliciii. 
We  have,  however,  been  cruelly  dcct  ivod  ;  for  tiie 
obW  situation  under  GovcrnmcDt  into  which  the 
**€mde"  eeemed  likely  to  get  us,  was  that  of  flfst 
gentleman  in  waiting  at  the Stalioo-bouee. 

C(>hfii(lL'riii{r  it  potiaible  that  Others  may  be  sub- 
jected to  I  ilisappuintnient  similar  to  tliHl  we  our- 
selvee  experienced,  wo  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the 
pohlie  a  guide  of  our  own,  which  we  think  vmII 
be  more  effieaoiotis  than  tiis  ma  wa  hava  already 
alluded  ta. 

TBE   nOME  DiirAR-tMF.IIT. 

The  Chief-Secretaryship  of  this  department  is  a 
very  lucrative  place.  It  would  be  dimculi  tu  ofler 
any  guide  to  it*  fot  the  individuals  who  have  held 
it  nave  reaehedf  it  through  so  many  croolied  ways— 

Bticli  an  endless  varii  ty  nf  ins  an<l  out*,  ouch  ron- 
stant  sliifling  and  changiiiK  from  siilc  to  side — (hat 
it  would  bv  n^iiU-  iiiipossible  to  follow  tlieni.  The 

aame  may  be  said  of  the  ISecrelaryahip  of  Stato  for 
the  Colcoias. 

taw  varaaTHsmr. 

TIm  Chsacallorship  is,  of  eoaraa,  tlM  iiighast 
priae  in  this  litaBoh  of  the  public  oarriaOi  tmdway 
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Guide  to  Government  Situations  would  he  incom- 
plete, if  it  did  iHtt  puitit  out  llic  way  to  the  wool- 
sack. Lord  Brougiiaiii's  hhort  and  easy  method  is 
to  go  and  ait  upon  it  whenever  he  can,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  to  push  off  the  legitimate  occupant  oa  the 
first  opportunity,  or  to  take  bis  place,  in  the  event 
of  his  leaving  it.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
Geiieralshijis  are  prizes  vvorlli  lia\  :  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  snfi  iit  roads  to  legal  pruiuoiioii,  particu- 
larly in  Ireland,  would  be  to  ^et  a  brief  tor  the 
CrowOf  and  cballenga  the  oppoeite  counsel.  Coun- 
try Gomminionerenipa  of  Bankrupts,  which  are 
worth  about  a  thousand  a-year,  seem  to  he  very 
easily  ulitained,  if  we  nisy  judge  h^  the  manner  in 
\\liir)i  ilir-.i>  situations  have  been  hitherto  filled.  It 
may  be  sutlicient  for  the  purposea  of  our  Guide  to 
state,  that  the  only  qualineation  that  aoams  to  hm 
actually  indispensable,  is  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
law  of  Bankruptcy.  We  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion iiHTcly  iroai  a  close  uii>rr\ [ilion  of  the 
qualities  for  which  the  new  Conunissioners  of 
Bankruptcy  have  liitharto  lieaa  distinjpiiahed.  We 
slioald  say,  from  our  oiparianeo  in  this  Biatlar,tliat 
to  know  any  thing  wbataver  alioot  tiio  subject  of 
bis  duties  would  he  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  a 
candidate  for  the  highly  lucrative  offices  alluded  to 

CrSTOM-HOCSK  DKrARTMENT. 

Tills  branch  of  the  public  service  has,  hithvrto, 
Im  rn  doubly  eligible,  for  there  hok  been  not  only 
the  salary  •ttscnad  to  the  varioM  plaoaa,  bat  tho 
pickings  uTe  been  very  considerable.  Tiiesana 
pickings  exist  in  other  departments,  to  which  wc 
recommend  the  applicant  for  a  Government  situa* 
fion  to  turn  his  attention,  because  the  Custom-house 
perquisites  have  been  in  a  great  degree  curtailed  by 
the  very  awkward  exposures  that  have  recently 
transpired.  This  brunch  of  the  public  service  has 
been  spoilt  for  the  present,  ns  a  source  of  lorge 
emolunii'ii!  ;  Init  there  are  numerous  other  depart- 
ments where  the  spirit  of  impertinent  curiosity  has 
not  y«t  baan  abla  to  panatvata. 

Bsciia«osa  oaraarMMrr. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  fiill  banafltof  the  rssoarooa 

opened  out  by  rmploynu  nt  in  this  department,  it 
was  foriiieriy  rl«s]r;ibic  to  cultivate  an  imitative 
.«tyk'  of  liaii'l- writing,  and  to  furm  <  onneclions  on 
the  Stock  Ezcbangc.  This  branch  of  the  publie 
service  was  worked  to  the  full  extent  of  its  eapabil- 
ities  by  Mr.  Beaomont  Smith,  who  was,  unfortu- 
nately, not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
ingenuity. 

In  concluding  our  Guide  to  Government  Sitna- 
tion.K,  we  moat  earnestly  aipraaa  to  the  person  ia 
wantof  ona,  our  moat  alncare,oar  most  ardant^aad 
onr  moat  baanftlt  wish,  tliatF-4M  may  got  it. 


The  Gka!<d  Musical  Festival  of  the  Palati* 
natc  will  be  celebrated,  this  ^'ear,  at  Deuz-Ponta, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Ft-lix  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
iholdy,  and  last  three  days,  the  30th  and  31st  of 
July  and  the  1st  of  August.  The  performers  will 
be  from  1,800  to  2,00<)  in  number;  and  the  pro- 
gramme includes  Mozart's  Symphony  in  v  major, 
Raathoren's  Heroic  Symphony,  and  Spohr'a  Over- 
tnra  in  a  flat  major}  Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of 
'St  Fan!/  Charubini*B  *Beqniam/  and  Handal'a 
Caalaaa  of*  Aianadsf^a  Faait.*' 
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mm  TBS  m)Tx*Boox  or  Air  nns 

Sir  Jonah  BAKmiNoroN,  in  bis  "  Decline 

nnri  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,"  a  \v(irk  of 
great  historical  merit,  as  containing  the  only 
aulbentic  record  of  the  most  striking  epoch 
in  oar  historypgires  a  picturesque  and  touch- 
ing description  of  the  Last  Night  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Whatever  were  the 
fiiults  of  the  Admiralty  Judge,  the  purity  uf 
his  parliamentary  conduct  was  unimpeacha- 
ble. An  Irishman  in  feeling,  and  imbued 
with  the  most  inveterate  hostility  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  English  minister,  he  looked  on 
the  Union  as  conceived  in  the  5<pirit  of  a  sor- 
did selfishness,  and  executed  witii  all  the 
eoDcentrated  powen  of  pditieal  debauchery, 
corruption,  and  crime.  It  is,  at  Ioa.st,  one 
earnest  proof  of  his  sincerity,  thai  he  died  as 
he  had  lired ;  and  it  was  the  consolation  and 
pride  of  his  last  days  to  prepare  for  the  Irish 
people  that  memorial  of  their  greatness  and 
degradation.  He  brought  together  ail  his  re- 
eoileetions,— and  they  were  numerous  and 
vivid, — in  painting  that  Last  Night,  anH  he 
filled  the  canvass  with  the  brilliancy  andpro* 
cision  of  a  master.  It  is  the  last  striking 
acene  in  his  book.  None  can  peruse  that 
page  without  deep  and  inournlul  interp.'Jt. 
That  the  Irish  Commons  were  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  free  opinion  of  the  nation, 
has  been  so  often  and  truly  insisted  on,  and 
posterity  has  so  confirmed  the  accusation, 
that  none  has  dared  to  defend  them ;  but  that 
they  were,  for  that  reason,  fit  objects  for  an- 
nihilation, i."  a  question  which  admits  of  s(5iiU' 
doubt.  True,  they  were  not  models  ol  punty 
or  independence,  and  like  many  more  fortu- 
nate patriots  of  our  own  times,  postponed  the 
Interests  of  their  country  to  their  own  on  many 
occasions,  but  still  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  people  rapidly  increased  under  their  influ- 
ence. Tlifj  Secretary  of  llong  Kong  tells  a 
different  story,  but  the  proverbial  stubborn- 
ness of  fkcts  is  opposed  to  his  allegations; 
and  if  his  tables  of  British  commerce  with  the 
Flowery  empire  be  inlaid  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  errors  to  produce  an  eflect,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  will  soon  return  to 
project  new  railways,  or  lend  a  disinterested 
band  to  the  passing  of  private  bills.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  English  writers  fall  so  merciless- 
ly foul  of  our  old  representatives,  forgetting  all 
the  turpitude  of  their  own.  One  would  im- 
agine that  the  English  Commons,  from  all 
time,  were  an  incorruptible  congress  of  Dori- 
an legislators,  sitting,  most  Ilotnerically,  on 
polished  stones — ^venerable  and  virtuous  6re- 


routes,  who  had  never  known  place  or  pension 
or  bribe.    Shippen  was  incorruptible  where 
all  were  comijii,  himI  his  name  passed  into  a 
proverb.     The  improved  character  of  the 
times  generated  a  different  and  lessobjectioo- 
able  system ;  but  down  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the 
plague  of corruption  stained  alike    both  their 
houses."    Our  departed  friends  in  College 
Green  were  the  creation  of  profligate  times, 
and  followed  the  example  of  their  belters — 
they  erred  only  with  their  epoch.  Iniainous 
as  they  were,  they  did  occasional  good,  and 
their  praises  still  hang  on  the  lips  of  the  un- 
thinking, who  siah  for  even  such  a  restora- 
tion.   '*  Arcimecture,   says  Mr.  Sheil,  *'  has 
left  its  solemn  attestation "  of  the  fact  that 
Ireland  had  a  parliament;  and  the  "Old 
House  at  Home  "  has  become  a  standing  or- 
nament in  our  processimial  flags  and  banners, 
and  its  glories,  marmorean  and  legifiative, 
chanted  in  song  and  recited  in  glowing  prose. 
Sir.  Jonah's  "  Last  Night"  was,  during  the 
repeal  fever  of  last  year,  a  universal  favorite. 
Often  did  we  hear  it  on  summer  eves  arrest- 
in;;  ilic  progress  of  the  passer  by  on  Carlisle 
Hriiige,  as  uie  **  true  and  faithful  account" 
filled  the  warm  air,  and  the  warmer  hearts  of 
the  enthusiastic  crowd.    It  was  recited,  in  a 
highly  sustained  key,  by  one  of  those  cyclic 
rhapsodists  who  migrated  at  the  era  of  the 
Round  Towers  or  some  such  period  of  hoar 
antiquity,  from  the  East  into  Ireland,  ^ad 
was  litiened  to  with  as  much  wondering  ea- 
gerness as  the  lays  of  Homer  in  ancient 
Greece.    That  the  recital,  like  the  "  massa- 
cre of  Mulla£hnia8t,"  tended  to  create  dis- 
content and  disafl'ection  among  her  Majesty's 
Irish  subjects,  was  evident.    It  must  have 
reached  the  law  officers,  and  we  now  admire 
their  generosity  to  suffer  the  patriotic  Zcws- 
fflii£*  to  provide  a  frugal  sapper  at  the  eipense 
of  the  public  tranquillity. 

*  Gilihnn  hns  nimlc  llio  rradrr  of  fiis  wnrk  ar- 
qiiniiin  d  ivilii  one  Zomvius,  the  Greek  historian  of 
liie  lower  einpiro.  We  shall  introduce  him  to  an- 
other. The  Dublin  wags  havs^ivsn  our  hero  this 
second  baptiuD,  to  which  lie  answers  more  readily 
than  the  name  recognizpi!  hy  his  gndfnthcrs  and  god- 
mothers. Such  is  thf  power  of  habit,  llo  is  an 
olJ  liliiul  man,  who  earns  a  precarious  livelihood 
hy  rcciung  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  rorelathers — the 
battles  of  Clonskoagu,  Clontarf,  and  Ventry  Harbor, 
varied  ocessiooaUy  witli  a  miraculous  page  from  the 
lives  of  St.  Goiumb  Rill  and  St.  Bridget.  His  beat 
lies  from  the  Collrgo,  over  Curllsic  Bridge,  to  the 
Rotundo,  wliem  haitsi,  and  returns  without  decli- 
nation to  the  point  of  departure.  Ofall  the  rhapso- 
dical tribe,  he  has  tbo  most  numerous  and  attentirs 
I  laM  of  littenere,  and  many  a  penny  is  dropped  into 
his  hat  for  the  intolloctual  enjoyment  he  conveys. 
Unlike  the  Homrric  rliapsodiHts,  he  is  a  great  origt. 
nal,  and  nuunifii  turca,  from  the  loom  of  liis  invcn. 
tive  brein,  the  most  rare  and  intereetin^  products  of 
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But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  "  Nifjlit 
fir  History'!"  Surely  we  cannot  intrnd  to 
serve  up  the  staple  products  of  Sir  Jonah, 
and  the  monologaes  of  our  ballad  singers, 
with  the  sinij;le  difference  of  a  new  condi- 
ment. Not  at  all.  There  are  nights  of  great 
celebrity  besides  that,  which  have  not  yet 
found  a  sacred  bard  or  historian.  The  night 
which  wc  hnvn  chosen,  tlio  15th  of  Fpfiniarv. 
1844,  has  already  attracted  the  rival  blocks  ot 
the  lihistrated  fffws  and  Pictmial  Timts,  but 
beyond  that,  tlierc  is  no  record  of  the  memo- 
rable event.  That  night  will  be  remember- 
ed among  the  "  great  facts"  of  our  times, 
when  leagues  and  clubs  shall  have  passed 
away  and  l)e  forgotten.  SdMie  will  say  that 
it  is  a  common  affair — a  simple  trial  by  jury 
to  try  a  common  oflRmce  of  misdemeanor 
— Mr.  O'Connetl,  the  cynosure  of  a  day, 
dared  to  overshadow  the  laud  l)y  his  in- 
fluence, an<l  sought  to  evade  the  law  by 
his  sagacity — he  was  arrested  by  that  power 
whicli  he  aspired  to  disdain,  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  rashness  or  intrepidity  by  a 
▼erdtct.  Such  may  he  their  philosophy — it 
is  not  ours.  Very  differently,  as  it  appears  to 
our  shallow  knowledjjc  of  the  future,  will 
after  generations  regard  the  night  of  the  fif- 

imagination 

ibK  atidisnee  with  a  chapter  from  astrononiv,  a  »\g 
oal  accompliehiiuiit  fi  r  me  wlio  had  n<rvir  sfcn 
sun  or  star,  and  the  di>ijuisiiiuii  on  tlic  2iolar  Hytitem 
is  accordingly  woriderliilly  curioun.  But  it  is  in 
tha  field  of  native  history  that  be  shines  with  pecu- 
Itiir  aplendw.  Fion  BTCoal  and  his  naaticalpd 
thiinih — the  Fion  Erin,  or  the  cliivalry  of  Pagan 
Ireland — Usiicen  harmonizitd  by  M'I'horgon  iiitu 
Ossian—  Goul  M'Mourn  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Cel- 
tic demigods,  are  his  usual  theme.  Oo  these  be 
^scants  with  flowing  power,  and  nnat  impreaeive 
eamcstneas.  Ho  spornsi  tlie  hnokneyed  wnvsofthe 
ballad-aingcr — his  style  Ih  rtieiiation,  and  iii^  sub- 
jects always  draiiiaticallv  iMoiililrd.  If,  accordiri:; 
to  .Aristotle,  tragic  power  coriMsts  in  exciting  tlu: 
emotions  of  pity  aao  terror,  iIh  n  in  Zonmiw  among 
tiia  first  of  lra|^  connjKMNis,  for  we  hare  oeen  him 
excite  these  ftmltiei  more  fereibl^  and  promptly 
tliaii  iIm'  fjf  it  fiiii.sJied  frngcdv.  Hlien  he  desri  nds 
lo  <;ornic  narrative,  his  vein  is  the  choicest,  and  hit! 
success  quite  as  unequivocal.  There  is  in  his  vo- 
cation one  peculiarttj— he  never  aeIJa  printed  papers 
->lii«  atoriea  being  the  nnwritten  **mint  and  coin- 
age "  of  his  imagination.  You  pay  simply  for  lii'ar- 
ing  liiiii,  ifyoii  are  (lispi>spd  to  bv  cliaritabk',  and  ut 
the  same  lime  rompcnsate  fur  ;i  verv  rdined  plens- 
ore.  Unhappily,  the  universality  of  his  attainments 
ia  acience,  history,  and  poetry,  have  not  much  im- 
proved bia  worldly  condition,  and  Jiko  anotber  of 
the  illuatriotts  blind, 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand 
Ho  befs  for  a  mite  through  bis  own  elaaiic  laad. 
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tponth.  Ry  us,  who  have  been  involved  io 
the  whirlpool,  the  importance  of  the  transac- 
tion is  but  little  felt.  Wc  are  too  near  to 
appreciate  its  efleets.  It  is  the  remark  of  an 
cl<:(nicnt  writer,  that  the  traveller  who  wan- 
ders through  a  picturesque  and  rugged  coun- 
try, though  struck  with  the  beauty  of  every 
new  valley,  or  tlic  crrandeur  of  every  clIlT that 
lie  pnssrs,  has  lu)  notion  at  all  of  its  general 
configuration,  or  even  of  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  objects  he  has  been  admiring,  and 
will  understand  all  those  tliinps  and  his  own 
route  among  them,  far  better  from  a  small 
map  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile, 
which  represents  neither  thickets  nor  hain> 
lets,  than  from  the  most  painful  efforts  to 
combine  the  indications  of  tlie  strongest 
memory.  They  who  live  in  a  period  of  great 
historical  interest,  labor  exactly  under  the 
same  tlitliculty.  They  are  too  near  the  scene 
— loo  deeply  interested  in  eacli  successive 
event— and  too  much  agitated  by  theif  con- 
stant rapidity  to  form  a  correct  jud^mrnt  of 
the  total  result.  It  is  with  them  as  with 
troops  in  a  battle  field.  They  fight  on,  un- 
conscious of  triumph  or  defeat — obedient  to, 
but  with  scarcely  a  knowledge  of,  the  gener- 
al movements  in  which  their  fate  is  involved. 
The  peasant  who  witnesses  the  conflagration 
Sometimes  he  enlightens  his  admir- |  of  war  from  a  di-fnnt  and  secure  eminence, 

has  a  much  clearer  knowledge  of  the  work, 
of  death  than  they  who  are  personally  con- 
cerned. We  are  the  soldiers.  The  heat 
and  tumult  of  the  field  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  incapacitates  us  perhaps  from 
giving  a  8ober  and  impartial  description ;  but 
Time,  the  corrector,  has  softened  down 
much  anger  and  exasperation,  and  they,  to 
whose  minds  our  former  testimony  wore  the 
air  of  bias,  will  now  acknowledge  that  we 
erred  on  the  side  of  truth.  Wc  may  have 
embarrassed  or  fatigued  our  readers  by  this 
tedious  prologue,  bat  our  apology  is,  that  if 
it  be  wearisome  or  unnecessary,  it  is  quite  as 
good  as  any  we  can  offer  in  our  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  night  of  the  erentAil  verdict. 
Few  will  dispute  tliat  it  is  one  for  history, 
and  also  one  of  much  interest,  whatever  de- 
gree of  importance  the  future  may  attach 
to  it. 

Afrer  the  Chief  had  drawn  his  memorable 
charge  to  a  close,  wbici)  has  since  challenged 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  which  in  one  respect  they  have  not  ren- 
dered justice — its  clearness  and  ability,  how- 
ever doubtful  the  spirit  which  animated  it — 
when,  on  a  whole  review  of  the  evidence,  be 
calculated  on  a  jnst  verdict,  the  jury  received 
the  issue  with  minds  ill  at  ease,  for  theirs 


He  is  called  Zmthiuu^  from  some  ineongmooa  tale 

of  that  name,  wbirli  linrl  a  lon^  and  profitable  run 
What  .        .      .    -  . 


other  country  than  Ireland  could  furnish  such  1  was  a  task  of  danger  tod  of  difficulty.  In 

wiar?  jorder  to  streDgtben  tbeni  fat  a  haid  DighVt 
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labor,  Judge  Crampton  generously  declared 
ihat  they  should  be  provided  with  "  teuiper- 
■le*'  rerreshment,  after  tbe  fashion  of  Milton's 
banquet  in  Paradise  Lost  The  jury  did 
not  relish  the  judicial  frugality,  Biscuitis 
and  spring  water  were  but  an  unsubstantial 
repast  after  an  eight  hours'  mortihcaiion  in  a 
jury«box.  Mr.  llohnes  conceived  a  bottle  ol 
sherry  would  accelerate  a  verdict,  fur  Irish- 
men never  work  so  well  as  when  under  the 
influence  of  rrriitle  excitement.    The  sug- 

S»tion  was  worthy  "  the  consideration  ol 
e  Court:"  but  intoKieating  liquora  did 
not  come  within  the  gentts  temperate, 
and  their  passions  or  prejudices,  if  any 
*  they  had,  would  cool  in  the  sobriety  ol 
the  pump.  It  was  also  intimated  by  the 
Court ,  that  one  of  their  lordships  would  at- 
tend at  the  punctual  hour  of  a  quarter  before 
nine,  to  receive  the  verdict,  or  explain  what 
was  doubtful.  Three  hours  only  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  prodigious  mass  of  evidence  which 
occupied  the  same  number  of  weeks  to  uu- 
Ibld !  It  would  take  that  time  to  digest  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  indictment,  omit- 
ting the  whole  tiles  of  newspapers,  niid  the 
perplexing  variety  of  oral  and  documentary 
avidenen  adduced  in  its  support !  A  com- 
mon larceny  case  would  attract  the  attention 
of  a  jury  lor  that  limited  period.  In  our 
profound  i^orance  we  estimated  the  ddih^r- 
ations  of  the  tu  rlve  irur  men  at  two  revolu- 
tions of  the  day  and  night,  for  that  was  the 
magic  number  which  pervaded  the  proceed- 
ings, every  thing  was  on  .^o  snmpluousascale 
of  long  talk — but  ilie  Court,  more  far-seeing 
than  ourselves,  more  intelligent  too  in  the 
waya  of  the  jury-box,  were  thoroughly  accu- 
rate in  their  limitation.  They  knew  the 
verdict  as  well  as  if  Mr.  Bourne  had  then 
read  forth — "  On  the  first  count  yt»u  say  that 
Daniel  O'Connell,  John  O'Connell,  dbc.  are 
Guilty,"  The  charnrp  went  ns  home  to  the 
conviction  of  the  box  as  a  point  blank  dis- 
charge to  a  target.-  Mr.  Renn  took  some 
slight  objections,  of  which  the  principal  was 
that  there  was  not  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Repeal  Association  was  in  the  County  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  which  he  considered  very 
material,  but  hud  the  eflect  of  curling  Judge 
Crampton's  lip  into  a  smile.  His  book  was 
slowed  away,  but  "  he  would  take  a  note  of 
It,"  and  register  the  same  at  his  leisure.  He 
looked  at  Mr.  Ileiin,  and  asked  with  his  eyes 
— "  Are  you  reaily  serious — l)u  you  remem- 
ber Browne'a  testimony?" 

There  was  now  a  general  dispersion,  and 
also  an  active  diversity  of  opinion  among  our 
learned  brothers— chiefly  of  the  junior  class, 
aa  to  all  they  had  heard  and  seen  on  that  day. 
If  the  crown  had  its  aoenaen,  the  ioeiMed 


had  their  defender^.    On  one  side  the  charge 
was  weighed  duwu  with  the  load  of  paue^y* 
rieal  oihringa,  on  the  other  it  was  of  that 
cinbalmed  description  which  was  to  he  found 
III  Howell,  and  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
.^uue,  with  more  particularily,  aseociated 
with  the  constitutional  models  of  the  seven* 
tcenth  century.    One  declared  that  what  the 
Chief  stated  might  be  law,  but  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution;  wher^ 
njH  ii  hi^  riper  adversnry  olijccitMl  that  the 
constitution  was  nothing  else  than  tiic  law ; 
and  that  he  foolishly  distinguished  between 
convertible  term!*.    Such  was  the  hot  war 
waged  on  ibis  side  nini  on  tlint,  in  the  court, 
in  the  hall,  and  even  the  rubiug-room.  In 
leas  orderly  times,  the  stunted  thickets  of  the 
Park  would  have  echoed  witli  the  explosions 
of  John  Rigby,  or  JohnJaiou  Rigby's  patent 
detonators ;  and  it  was  perhaps  a  merciful 
provision  that  this  eminent  dispenser  of  jus- 
tice by  the  pistol  was  then  in  the  box  to  dis- 
pense justice  according  to  law.    Having  dis> 
posed  of  our  own  immediate  circle,  we  return 
tor  awliile  to  the  Court.    Of  the  traversers' 
counsel,  Mr.  Shell  and  Sir  Colman  O'Lough- 
iin  remained  to  watch  the  proceedings  to 
their  fatal  or  fortunate  close.    Nor  were  th^ 
alone  in  their  vigils,  for  a  numhrt  of  sympa- 
thizing Iriends  held  on,  re&ulved  to  luse  not 
a  minute  in  the  Night  for  History.   We  re* 
mained  faithful  to  the  post  as  a  Roman  Tri- 
arian  for  an  additional  hour,  when  we  learn- 
ed that  "  the  cakes  and  ale"  had  passed  into 
thejury>rooin,  and  we  took  a  temporary  de- 
parture to  indulge  in  less  temperate  nourish- 
ment.   In  the  hall,  the  restless  and  anxious 
crowd  atill  were  gathered  round  the  barrier. 
There  they  continued,  immovable  from  the 
pressure  since  the  opening  of  the  hall,  and 
as  each  counsel  retired,  he  was  asked  the 
chances  of  an  acqttittal--the7  could  not  se- 
duce their  tongues  to  pronounce  tlie  cruel 
wurd  "  conviction."    He  who  consoled  them 
with  a  hcpe,  was  sainted  with  a  prolonged 
bene<Hction,  whilst  a  hint  at  condemnation 
did  nut,  iu  the  language  of  the  Christmas 
Carol,  "  agree  with  the  boys  at  all." 

At  half-past  eight  we  returned  to  our  dee- 
tination.  As  we  proceeded  along  the  quays, 
there  were  symptoms  on  every  side  of  the 
stirring  of  men's  minds.  Jarveys  were  fly- 
ing with  all  the  eager  rapidity  of  Olympic 
chariots,  and,  like  them,  they  evaded  n>utual 
destruction  by  the  most  delicate  management 
of  the  charioteers.  Single  horsemen,  accou- 
tred for  country  expresses,  mixed  with  the 
car  squadron,  while  the  flagged  footway, 
along  which  we  moved,  was  a  scene  of  e^al 
pressure.  Every  lampfMSt  had  its  throng  of 
anaioua  citizens,  diaonaring  the  law  of  eoi^ 
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spiracy,  and  the  chniirr<i  of  an  acqiiittal. 
There  was  some  one  of  the  bodj  whose  opin- 
ioDB  they  regarded  with  rerereneef  Bnd  whose 
eIo<{tient  tongue  discoursed  mo0t  learnedly 
on  all  the  features  of  the  case.  Of  these 
leaders,  the  irtost  conspicuous  and  oratorical 
was  the  celebrated  Mr,  Flood,*  a  personage 
well  known  in  the  region  of  th?.  Four  Courts, 
He  harangued  a  delighted  group  io  the  cor- 
ner where  the  book-stall  is  locited,  and  elosed 
his  appeal  with  a  sly  hint  to  the  pockets  of 
his  audience,  who  had  more  pravers  than 
pence  to  bestow.  With  much  labor  we 
worked  our  way  through  the  quadrangle, 
and,  haviiin;  bedecked  our  he  id  with  frizzled 
whalebone,  as  the  uoly  passport  to  the  iUvor 
of  the  police,  we  entered  the  Queen's  Bench 
in  safety,  which  in  that  hour,  so  unseasona- 
ble for  gentlemen  fond  of  posi'preaulial  re- 

•  Mr.  Flood  IB  ofqiiitfl  a  difT^ront  'c-ntis  from  Z*- 
aimmM.  ^  Onn  ua  itraduct  of  put,  the  other  of  prc-i 
Mt  oivilizfltion.    We  do  not  fcoovr  whether  li 

bears  aiiv  ki lulrod  to  tlio  illustrious  ittafe^sm  ui  >ti 
tli.it  natiic,  t)^it  lio  n  <)ur[i;i4-sinjr  •(tal('<<itiiin  ami 
Ic^islstor.  Ilfl  oiico  had  tite  liigli  honor  of  being 
pat  (brward  to  rapreaent  the  University.  Tlie  cir- 
cnawtwiees  are  thoM.  During  Che  eleetlon,  ■  mob 
of  stii  I'Mit';  rniir;r'';»ile<l  in  the  square,  vcntinjr  all 
•ort-i  (if  (  VrfratKMi  on  tlie  \V'hi3«  Mr  Fl'iod.  fK'.ii 
the  verv  pocniiar  structure  of  li  it  ^viili  Of 
wia»  curled  tigblly  uplikn  the  tail  ot'Cruikshank  8 
eor-aof,  attracted  attention  when  Ibn  ami  e\cite- 
Benl  were  the  pursuit.  Ho  was  ^noo  lUrroanded 
••I  name  hrrc,  "  ijimtli  hr»,  to  support  the  consti- 
tution in  churcli  an  i  vti[  '  "  Loml  rries  of  bravo 
"I  ran\<-  lirrc  to  ul  .  r  rnvself  to  the  enlij;lilrni!tl 
electors  of  tliis  UuiM  rsity  "  Wli«reupon,  without 
more  to  do,  he  w««  aleviited  on  the  ehouldur*  of  n 
multitude,  and  plaevd  on  a  projeetion  of  one  oftli. 
roliinins  of  tho  Examination  flfllf.  A  gownsman 
then  can»»'  for««rd,  and  propimed  tlie  "  illiistriou* 
Henry  FK)o<!  as  a  tit  and  proper  person  to  re^tn  - 
aaat  this  Ptotostant  University  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament." A  Kecotulcr  was  not  wanted — a  crowd 
competed  fi)r  t  ho  honor.  Thetie  prelimioarios being 
•etilcd,  he  proceeded  at  mneh  lenf^b  to  ndvoeate  a 

nii»-'''niiri  V  (if  rli'Iits  and  |>ri  vili';;.  *i  \  erv  inrnn«o- 
u.int  wiliikUitt  sjitrii  >>['  the  limns,  but  cxcucdinKly 
tiatturing  to  tlio  prL-ju  licfs  of  his  audientf.  Tim 
•hrewd  fellow  could  wull  distinguish  b?twi-cn  a 
hiiwk  and  a  hnnd*saw.  Hts  ennnini;  dexterity  wa« 
inltnitThln  He  wound  up  with  fh"  nf-c^-iiv  ofrr- 
vtirtiiig  to  the  old  atid  lu)iior*!ii  prini:ipU>(> o|' the  con- 
stitution, and  among  tluM'  wasc>ne  which  c:i:jross- 
cd  much  of  his  attention — the  payment  of  mcnihiT!*. 
The  question  was  put — .Mr  Flood  wa«  utianimoiisly 
elected — cheered  and  chaired,  and  took  leuve  of  his 
cons'.ituents  with  an  instalment  of  his  parliamentary 
wages  in  his  pocket  Since  then  his  poiitii-s  have 
changed — he  will  now  nevt^r  cease  until  Indnnd 
has  a  native  parliament !  During  the  trials,  his  ut- 
lention  wae  ineeasant,  and  bis  Icnowledge  a  fmn- 
tain  of  infbrmMion  to  the  hnmbfer  elaaees  of  p<diti- 
"ianii.  IT'  w  n"t  iijitc^  «o  mad  ai  utitliinkins  folk 
jive  hi  II  I  r«  liil  liir,  kiiico  lu-  coiitrives  to  <iuii)k<'  his 
cigar  and  l  iki'  his  grog,  to  which  he  is  hut  tun  jmr 
tial,  at  other  ponplo's  oxponso.  Like  Power  on 
^^Hia  Lnst  Legs,"  his  hat  is  his  fortune—- its  gro- 
tesqae  droller/  ceoatiltttiea  his  UvelibMd. 


pose,  was  in  a  hirrh  state  of  density.  The 
gentry  of  the  press  were  unusually  abundant, 
and,  at  the  left  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Oown, 
our  attention  was  directed  to  a  queen's  tnes- 
sen2[er,  who  certainly  looked  as  if  the  "  speed 
of  thougiit"  was  not  in  his  limbs,  for  his  di- 
mensions exhibited  the  true  corporate  propor- 
tion.   The  bar  seats  were  long  the  prey  of 
the  alien.    A  very  mixed  and  roost  ques- 
tionable society  had  evicted  the  nohksst  de  Im 
rvk,  and  in  vain  did  ili*  y  ipply  to  pompons 
inspectors  of  police  to  clear  the  forntn.  It 
was  in  vain.    The  grenadiers  of  Napoleon 
purged  the  Hall  of  Five  Hundred,  but  we 
defy  them  to  make  an  impression  on  the  at- 
torneys' clerks — at  least  tiie  new  police  were 
laaghed  to  scorn.    In  vain ,  too,  did  we  dnke 
our  wigs  and  look  nngry,  but  the  mob  of 
ill-mannered  gentlemen  were  not  for  a  mo- 
ment disturbed.    Never  did  we  witness  such 
an  absence  of  respect.   The  occasion  might 
have  produced  sDitm  sh  nv  of  solemnity  even 
in  the  most  graceless  minds,  but  that  audi- 
ence, neither  "  few  nor  fitting,"  yielded  to 
an  extravagant  boisterousness,  inconsi^ti-nt 
with  the  place  and  time.     They  indulged 
deeply,  we  presutne,  in  after  dinner  potations, 
U*  '*  bear  them  stiffly  up"  against  the  dread 
event,  and,  as  it  is  the  characteristic  of  an 
Irishman  to  eojuy  a  joke,  even  in  tlie  midst 
of  his  sorrows,  the  mirth  of  one  touched  his 
nei'^rhbor,  and  the  entire  audience  soon  grew 
reeling  ripe  for  merriment.    As  her  majesty's 
counsel  entered,  the  riot  abated,  and  the  tu- 
ronlt  sooD  subsided  into  a  more  decorous 
repnse. 

The  crown  and  traversers'  counsel  arrived 
at  the  same  time,  all  unwigged  and  unrobed, 
except  the  Attorney  and  SdicitOT'Oeiieral, 

who  appeared  in  plenary  working  roftnme. 
They  both  looked  pictures  of  contenttneut, 
even  at  that  stage  of  conjecture,  (or  the  deeds 
then  Ix'idLT  accomplished  in  the  jiiry-room 
cnst  their  shadows  into  court,  nnd  in  their 
mind's  eye  they  saw  that  it  was  done,  f^ook- 
ing  at  tile  uticovered  array  on  l)oth  sides,  a 
plireiKilorrist  v,  i"ili!  h  ive  li.id  a  line  field  for 
speculation.  Tlte  glossy  bald  head.s  of  some, 
and  the  thinly-honored  crowns  of  others — 
the  full  majestic  forehead  of  (uie.  and  the 
narrow^  seat  of  cunning  and  craft  of  another 
— afforded  an  ample  study  for  the  disciples  of 
Gall,  in  the  mysteries  of  whose  dangerous 
philosophy  we  are  wholly  tmversed.  Re- 
markable amongst  the  "  palaces  of  thought" 
was  the  bald,  rotind,  shining  dome  of  Mr. 
Holmes,  lookinsr  a  CVj/'>  .Uaior  amoii-T  deifen- 
erate  men — ^jnst  such  a  character  as  might 
have  filled  a  ciirule  chair  in  the  Capitol 
when  Papirius  provoked  the  massaere  of 
the  senate.  He  was  not  so  grave,  however, 
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88  either  of  the  noble  Romans  with  whom  we 
have  compared  him,  for  he  craclced  miti?  of 
humor  with  all  around  him.  The  Atloriiey- 
Geiicral  alone  did  not  enjoy  the  kerneld. 
He  had  his  own  ihouiihts,  and  communed 
with  them.  His  e^e  was  far  away  over  water, 
and  conjared  up  Mr.  Sergeant  Murphy's 
unprofessional  unfairness,  and  the  bursting 
of  Mr.  Roebuck's  gall-bladder.  Carara 
marble  was  not  more  imiuovable.  The  next 
to  arrest  the  eye  on  that  side  was  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. The  fr-f^i  of  centuries  seemed  to 
whiten  the  locks  tiiat  still  clustered  round 
bis  poeterior  lobe,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  venerable  antiquity  of  his  head  and  the 
atron ST,  coarse,  and  vigorous  expres^jiou  of  his 
countenance  was  peculiarly  striking.  He 
was  habited  in  a  liglu  wrapper,  a  sort  of  cross 
between  a  tweed  iiiul  ir^'^J^niner,  to  follow 
the  phraseology  of  tailors,  buttoned  tight  and 
throat-ward,  and  looked  a  veritable  BuShf 
Bottom.  His  impatience  could  scarcely 
BUfficc  him  to  sit,  but  he  longed  for  a  release 
from  his  labors,  and  a  correspondiuij  re- 
ward for  his  meritorious  services.  Baron 
Brewster  would  be  such  a  delightfid  alliiera- 
tion  !  Close  to  his  eye,  which  did  double 
dot/  in  winking  and  perusing,  he  held  a  trea- 
tise on  ertminal  law,  to  meet  or  make  objec- 
tions. His  attention  was  directed  to  a  ques- 
tion which  he  sagaciou.^ly  anticipated — the 
reception  of  the  verdict,  should  it  be  tendered 


such  wise  did  the  grrtve  and  learned  appren- 
tices while  away  the  hour.  Mr.  Henn,  with 
his  majestic  front  and  locks  of  iron-gray, was 
listening  to  the  pleasantries  of  the  member 
for  Dtingarvcn,  whose  nimbleiiess  of  tongue 
and  hand  afforded  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
calm  and  dignified  demeanor  of  Mr.  Henn. 
Mr.  Hatchel  was  of  the  cniiiJndruin  i:roup. 
Spurzheim  would  have  realized  a  theory  oa 
his  skull,  whose  configuration  indicated  that 
a  draught  from  the  Circcan  cup  of  enjoyment 
wns  hauil  alitnum  a  Sctcvolw  <.tudii<..  We 
only  speak  as  the  jKHjrest  pretenders  to  crani- 
oskopy.  Mr.  Whiteside  t«M*k  post  near  the 
Attorney-General,  and  no  fire  resulted  from 
the  close  contact  of  two  Huch  indanimable 
spirits^  He  turned  from  side  to  side,  put  oo 
his  hat  with  a  most  rakish  air,  and  whipped 
it  off  agnin,  threw  his  arm  over  the  neighbor- 
ing bcucli,  and  in  a  second  more  into  the 
recesses  of  his  breeches  pocket.  He  was  as 
rcr-tlr  -^  a  ntred  panther.  Many  eye.s  were 
<lirecte<i  towards  him,  and  perhaps  he  sought 
to  gratify  the  general  eoriosityin  the  number 
and  diversity  of  his  attitudes. 

A  silence  is  proclaimed,  the  precursor  of 
judicial  authority,  and  Mr.  Justice  Crampton 
ascends  the  bench,witbout  wig  or  cassock, 
looking  a  little  agitated.  A  messeoger  is  des- 
patched to  tlie  jury-room,  announcing  his  lord- 
ship's arrival  to  receive  the  verdict.  The  fall 
of  a  grain  <ir  shof  would  have  been  audiUe  in 


after  midnight.  We  knew  this  by  the  turn  '  that  crowded  court.  It  was  an  inlerval  of  pro- 
of the  leaves,  and  gave  him  credit  for  ad-  found  apprehension  and  anxiety.  All  faces 
ditional  acuteneas,  though  Mr.  Napier,  per-  were  turned  towards  the  bnx.   The  fhotfidls 


haps,  might  divide  the  credit  f)f  t'l*'  untn  ipa- 
tion  ;  for  he  it  was  who  worked  the  indict- 
ment through,  and  on  one  occasion  prevented 
a  fatal  termination  to  the  labors  of  the  crowii. 
He  was  not  prose  nt  on  this  night,  lest  his 
precise  and  virtuous  observance  of  ttie  Sub- 
Wh  should  be  infringed  by  a  single  minute 
after  twelve.  He  is  as  righteous  as  a  Puri- 
tan of  the  revolution  in  the  rites  of  tlie 
seventh  day. 

Counsel  on  the  other  aide  beguiled  the 
tit!te  as  l)e5t  they  could.  Coimfulriiins  were 
the  expedient  devised  to  lighten  tiiu  coming 
sorrows  of  a  conviction.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  busied  his  invention  in  taxing  the 
powers  of  disco\"eryof  his  fellow-laborers  in 
this  field  of  investigation.  He  handed  round 
a  slip  of  paper,  with  this  startling  interroga- 
tory—"Why  did  Mr.  O'Connell  make  so 
bad  a  speech  1"  Various  were  the  solutions 
of  the  mystic  scroll.  One  repeated  the  scrip- 
tural adage,  that  he  who  is  his  own  counsel 
has  a  f>'>l  I'.ir  his  client;  another  something 
else;  but  the  genius  of  Mr.  Moualian  un- 
tied the  perplexing  knot — **  Beetmu  he  was 
speokmg  ti^Hst  AtV  awn  convictiim."  In 


of  the  jury  were  sought  to  be  caught  with 
erect  and  straining  ears.  The  hinorr  at  la^t 
creaks  and  tiie  foreman  apivears — alone. 
What  can  this  bet  Is  there  a  diflfiN«nee  of 
opinion  ?  Docs  he  require  addition^  instruc- 
tion ?  He  addresses  the  judge — "  We  are 
nut  yet  ready,  iifi/  lord**  "Very  well,'*  was 
the  re(dy;  "I  shall  retire,  and  return  vAttm 
you  are."  Not  yet  ready!  Words  of  imairt- 
bi2uou8  meanin<;,  and  sujrgestive  of  the  in- 
fercncc  that  they  soon  would ;~^nd  with  what 
object  ?  To  our  minds  thev  were  conclusive 
and  determinate,  and  contained  "conviction" 
in  the  most  legible  characters.  Some  still 
hoped,  and  some  despaired  ;  hut,  hope  or  de- 
spair, there  was  the  dark  shadow,  and  tlie 
event  wa.s  no  longer  doubtful.  The  words 
were  taken  down,  and  despatched  through  a 
«wifl  messenger  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  no 
doubt  his  interpretation  accorded  with  ours. 
Messrs.  Brewster  and  Martley  exchanged  the 
h  i;)pie9t  looks,  and  Mr.  Smith  remained  on* 
usually  tranquil.  He  made  no  sijn  of  re- 
joicing. The  bench  was  now  vacated  for  a 
short  space,  and  the  check  of  authority  being 
relaxed,  the  old  intemperate  menimeiit  flowed 
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ill  u»  absurd  course.  Some  called  for  a 
speech,  some  for  a  song,  others  for  a  reeita- 
tion — any  thing  to  <juickeii  tlio  dull  current 
of  lime.  When  the  crier  insisted  on  hearing 
silence,  his  demand  provoked  a  burat  of 
laughter.  For  two  t&dious  hours  we  con- 
tinued victims  to  our  ruriosily,  rin<)  ttiipntietit 
sufferers  uuder  this  M'lid  and  senseless  con- 
fusion. It  resenUed  nothing  so  mueh  ss 
the  first  night  of  a  p  iiitDniiine.  In  the  hall 
the  tuniiilt  thickened,  but  under  the  pressure 
of  very  different  feelings.  The  scene  there 
wasone  of  restlessnestand  sadness;  and  when- 
ever tlio  universal  hum  swelled  into  an  uproar, 
and  an  "  unexlinguisbable  shout  arose,"  it  was 
when  tidings  of  an  agreeable  nature  were  coo- 
Teyed  to  their  ears.  The  jury  did  not  relish 
such  popular  manifestations ;  they  struck  grat- 
ingly on  their  minds;  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
contact  %vith  a  midnight  nioltltnde,  laboring 
with  5nch  excitement  jhi'I  fXHsperaUon,  tliev 
resolved  to  remain  withm  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, calcnlating  on  dispersion  and  a  safe 
return  to  their  homes.  But  it  was  a  vain 
calculation.  There  they  would  have  im- 
movably remained  tiirough  the  longest  and 
coldest  of  winter  nights  ;  and  at  the  hour  of 
retreat  estimated  by  the  tremulous  jury,  the 
crowds  not  only  did  not  diminish,  but  were 
each  moment  increased  by  the  flow  of  fresh 
anxiiiaries.  As  the  laborer  and  artisan  con- 
cluded his  night's  work,  he  rushed  <lo\vn  to 
the  Four  Courts.  Sleep  would  reflect  dis- 
honor on** unlimited  patriotism"  under  cir- 
cumstances so  vit;d  ruid  ibsorbing.  He 
coold  not  tay  his  bead  on  his  pallet  in  peace 
wlnkit  O'Connell's  fate  was  in  the  balance. 
He  would  outwatch  "Bootes  and  the  Bear," 
and  trn  honae  with  the  reflection,  whatever 
comlbrt  it  might  bring  to  his  troubled  soul, 
that  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  country — 
(or  that  was  his  idea  of  the^acred  obligation. 

It  was  now  within  a  quarter  of  twelve,  and 
Judge  CSrampton  re-appeared.  The  jury  also 
came  forth  to  make  the  fatal  announcement 
The  impatience  was  much  cooled  down  by 
the  hrst  revelation,  and  as  the  jurors  passed 
into  the  box,  all  read  the  catastrophe  in  their 
countennnces.  To  them  it  was  a  painful  and 
trvin^  moment,  and  they  seemed  fully  impress- 
ed with  a  sense  of  its  importance.  That 
there  existed  difficulty  was  un<iu('^ti>tnable — 
the  apportionment  of  the  counts,  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  accused  according  to  their  de- 
grees of  legal  guilt,  was  troublesome  to  un- 
professional mitids — but  danger  there  was 
none  to  their  personal  salety.  The  sense, 
howerer,  was  apparent  There  was  now  on 
erery  side  silence  deep  as  death.  A  suspen- 
sion of  breath  atte!>ted  the  profound  infnrpst 
of  all.    The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  received  the 


issue  paper,  and  read,  "  We  find  Daniel  O'- 
Gonnell,  Richard  Barrett,  and  Charles  Gavan 
Dii^,  gutUif  on  the  third  count,"  and  so  on 
through  several  othcrj^,  omitting  any  finding 
on  the  first  and  second.  This  was  construed 
into  an  acquittal  of  the  general  accusalioo  by 
some  very  int(>rr«te<l  friend  of  the  traversers, 
whereupon  be  rushed  out,  and  announced  the 
great  sdvation.  The  reqionding  cry  was  ter^ 
rilile.  Mr.  Whiteside's  venerable  friends, 
Ollttin  Fodlnh  and  Da'htf,  trembled  on  their 
granite  pedestals,  the  jury  looked  dismayed 
at  this  sudden  tumult,  the  proceedings  were 
stayed  for  a  moment  until  the  cause  was  in- 
vestigated. The  original  verdict  was  a  cu- 
rious one;  All  this  time  Mr.  Moore  was  ex- 
ceedingly vigilant,  hoping  for  sonic  fissure 
wherein  to  insert  his  head  and  shoulders.  At 
first  there  seemed  to  be  a  disagreement  on  the 
first  count,  but  that  expectation  was  soon  dis* 
''ipritrd.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Court, 
one  oi'  the  jurors  answered,  "  We  are  all  per- 
fectly agreed."  The  first  count  was  passed 
over  because  they  did  not  comprehend  its 
multifarious  contents,  overt  acts  and  all,  and 
because  of  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the 
third,  thev  deemed  that  an  excellent  one  to  be- 
gin  with.  His  lordship  infirrned  tliom  that 
they  must  find  on  every  count  and  subdivision 
of  a  count,  specifying  which  of  the  traversers 
were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  other  technical 
orders  not  vorv  palatable  to  the  jury  at  that 
unseasonahie  hour,  and  added  his  lor<lship, 
"  If  you  wish  to  be  discharged  this  night  you 
must  haste,  as  it  approaches  twelve."  They 
trooped  off  with  surprising  speed,  and  after  a 
brief  and  silent  interval,  Mr.  Moore  informed 
his  lordship  that  therfiVs  nnn  jurieltrus  had  al- 
ready set  in,  and  he  objected  to  the  reception 
of  the  verdict.  His  lordship  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  In  capital  caseshe  had  receiv- 
ed verdicts  under  simihr  rircuin^iaiices,  and 
aj'oriiorif  in  simple  misdemeanors.  Besides, 
he  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  Mr.  Moore's 
horological  correctness, but,  on  a  general  com- 
parison of  watche?,  the  mean  time  was  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  soundness  of  the  objec- 
tion. There  now  remained  but  <me  avenue 
of  escape  for  the  Court  and  nnmriscious  jury. 
The  consent  of  both  sides  would  have  reme- 
died the  eviL  Hw  lordship  applied  to  the 
Crown,  and  all  Mr.  Attorney-General  would 
say  was,  that  the  matter  was  altogether  in  the 
power  and  discretion  of  the  Court,  and  that 
he  would  leave  it  in  such  safe  hands.  The 
suggestion  meant  this — "  If  your  lordship  ob- 
tains the  consent  of  the  other  side  i  shall  be 
truly  delighted,  for  a  steamer  is  waiting  at 
Kinifston  to  bear  a  royal  messenger  with  the 
verdict  to  Whitehall."  Mr.  Moore  was  now 
applied  to — he  said  nothing,  and  shifted  his 
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aa  either  of  the  noble  Romans  with  whom  wc  1  such  wise  did  the  gr&ve  and  learned  appreu 
have  compared  him,  for  he  cracked  nato  of]  tices  while  away  the  hoar.    Mr.  Henn,  with 


humor  with  all  around  him.  Thfi  Attorney 
General  alone  did  not  enjoy  ihe  kernels. 
He  had  his  own  thonahis,  and  communed 
with  them.  His  t)  e  u  far  away  over  water, 
and  conjured  up  Mr.  Sersennt  Murphy's 
unprofessioaal  unfairness,  and  the  bursting 
of  Mr.  Roeback's  gall-bladder.  Garara 
marble  was  not  more  immovable.  The  next 
to  arrest  the  eye  on  that  side  was  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. The  frost  of  centuries  seemed  to 
whiten  the  locks  that  still  clustered  round 
his  posterior  lobe,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  venerable  antiquity  of  his  head  and  the 
■troniT,  coarse,  and  vigorous  expression  of  his 


his  majestic  front  jkuI  l  u-ks  of  iron-gray, was 
listening  to  the  pleasantries  of  the  member 
for  Dungarven,  whose  nimblcness  of  tongue 
and  hand  afforded  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
calm  and  dignified  demeanor  of  Mr.  Honn. 
Mr.  llatchel  was  of  the  conundrum  group. 
Spurzheim  would  have  realized  a  theory  on 
his  skull,  whose  conH^uratiun  indicated  that 
a  draught  from  the  Circcan  cup  of  enjoyment 
was  heatd  alitnum  a  Scavola  stueUis.  We 
only  speak  as  the  |K>orest  pretenders  to  crani* 
oskopy.  Mr.  Whiteside  t  iok  post  near  the 
Attorney-General,  and  no  hre  resulted  from 
the  close  contact  of  two  such  inflammable 


counieirmcf  was  peculiarly  striking.     He  i  spirits.    He  turned  from  side  to  .^^ide,  put  on 


was  iiabited  in  a  li;^rht  wrapper,  a  sort  of  cros*? 
between  a  tweed  and  gossamer,  to  follow 
the  phraseology  of  tailors,  buttoned  tight  and 
throat-ward,  and  looked  a  veritable  Bnlfi/ 
Bottom.  His  impatience  could  scarcely 
suffice  him  to  sit,  but  he  longed  for  a  release 
from  his  labors,  and  a  corresponding  re> 
ward  for  his  meritorious  services.  Bnron 
Brewster  would  be  such  a  dt'liijlitful  allitera- 
tion !  Clo.se  to  his  eye,  which  did  double 
duly  in  n  inkiiiL' and  |)erusl!iir,  he  held  a  tro  i- 
tise  on  crinunai  law,  lu  meet  or  make  objec- 
tions. His  attention  was  directed  to  a  ques- 
tioil  which  he  sagaciously  anticipated — the 


his  hat  with  a  most  rakish  air,  and  whipped 
it  otf  again,  threw  his  arm  over  the  neighbcar- 
ing  bench,  and  in  a  second  more  into  the 
recesses  of  his  breeches  [Mickot.  He  was  as 
restless  as  a  caged  panther.  .Matiy  eyes  were 
directed  towards  him,  and  perliaps  he  sought 
to  gratify  the  general  curiosity  in  the  number 
and  diversity  of  his  attitudes. 

A  silence  is  proclaimed,  the  precursor  of 
judicial  authority,  and  Mr.  Justice  Crampton 

ascends  the  bench, without  wig  or  cassock, 
looking  a  little  agitated.  A  messenger  is  de.s- 
pHtched  to  the  jury-room,  announcing  his  lord- 
ship's arrival  to  receive  the  verdict.    Tlie  fall 


reception  of  the  verdict,  should  it  be  tendered  [  of  a  grain  ofshof  would  have  been  audible  in 


after  midnight.  We  knew  this  by  the  turn 
of  the  leaves,  and  gave  him  credit  for  ad- 
ditional aciitenoss,  though  Mr.  Xa[)i(r,  jier- 
haps,  wight  divide  the  credit  of  the  anticipa- 
ticm ;  for  he  it  was  who  worked  the  indict- 


that  crowded  courL  It  was  an  interval  of  pro> 
found  apprehension  and  anxiety.    All  faces 

were  turned  towards  the  box.  The  footfalls 
of  the  jury  were  sought  to  be  caught  with 
erect  and  straining  ears.    The  hin^e  at  last 


room  through,  and  on  one  occasion  prevented  i  creaks  and  the  foreman  appears — alone, 
afatal  termination  to  the  labors  of  the  crown.  •  What  can  this  be?  Is  there  a  difference  of 
He  was  not  present  on  this  night,  lest  his  j opinion?  Does  he  require  additional  instrue- 
precise  and  virtuous  observance  of  theSab-  tiont   He  addresses  the  judge— "19%  ore 


bath  should  be  infringed  by  a  single  minute!  mti  i/d  naclif,  i^ij  lord."    "  Very  well,"  was 


after  twelve.  He  is  as  righteous  as  a  Puri- 
tan of  the  revolution  in  the  rites  of  the 
seventh  day. 

Counsel  on  the  cither  side  beguiled  the 
time  as  best  they  could.  Conundrums  were 
the  expedient  devised  to  lighten  the  coming 
sorrows  of  a  conviction.  One  of  the  nirjst 
eminent  busied  his  invention  in  taxing  the 
powers  of  discovery  of  his  fellow-laborers  in 
this  field  of  investigation.  He  handed  round 
a  slip  of  paper,  with  ihU  stanliiMj  interroga- 
tory— "  Why  did  Mr.  O  Counell  make  so 
bad  a  speech  1"  Various  were  the  solutions 
of  the  mystic  scroll.  One  repeated  the  scrip- 
tural adage,  that  he  who  is  hi3  own  counsel 
has  a  fool  for  his  client;  another  something 
else;  but  the  genius  of  Mr.  Monahan  un- 
tied the  perplexing  knot — "  lierausn  he  was 
Speaking  against  his  own  conviction.**  In 


the  reply  ;  "  I  shall  retire,  and  return  when 
you  are."  Not  yet  ready!  Words  «f  unant* 
bigunus  meaning,  and  suggestive  of  the  in- 
ference that  they  soon  would: — and  with  wlint 
object  /  To  our  minds  they  were  conclusive 
and  determmate,  and  contained  "conviction** 
in  the  most  legible  characters.  Some  still 
hoped,  and  some  despaired  ;  but,  hope  or  de- 
spair, there  was  the  dark  shadow,  and  the 
event  was  no  lunger  doubtful.  The  words 
were  taken  down,  and  despatched  through  a 
swi(\  me-ssenger  to  Mr.  (yConnell,  and  no 
doubt  his  interpretation  accorded  with  onrs. 
.Messrs.  Brewster  and  Martley  exchanged  the 
happiest  looks,  and  Mr.  Smith  remained  un» 
usually  tranquil,  lie  made  no  sign  of  re- 
joicing. The  bench  was  now  vacated  lor  n 
short  space,  and  the  check  of  authority  being 
relaxed,  the  old  intemperate  meriiinent  flowed 
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in  it»  absurd  course.  Some  called  for  a 
speech,  some  for  a  aon^,  others  Ibr  a  recita* 
lion — any  thing  to  quicken  the  dull  current 

of  time.  When  llie  rrier  insisted  on  hearin^^ 
silence,  his  deinund  provoked  a  burst  uf 
laoghler.  For  two  tedious  hours  we  con- 
tintipd  victims  {<^  onr  rnrirxitv,  and  iinpatinit 
suiferers  under  this  wild  and  senseless  con- 
Ibsion.  It  reaembled  nothing  ao  maeh  as 
the  first  niclit  of  a  pantomime.  In  the  hall 
tht'  tiirmill  tliickf lied,  but  under  the  pressure 
of  very  different  feelings.  The  scene  there 
was  one  of  restlessness  and  sadness ;  and  when- 
ever  the  uni\  rr«ri!  timn  «\vplled  into  an  uproar, 
and  an  "  unexiinguishable  shout  arose,"  it  was 
when  tidings  of  an  agreeable  nature  were  con- 
veyed to  their  ears.  The  jury  did  not  relish 
such  p<ipular  manife^stations  ;  they  struck  crat- 
iugly  on  iheir  minds;  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
4Bontaet  with  a  midnight  mnltilude,  laboring 
wif!i  5iit"li  excitement  and  exasperation,  they 
resolved  to  remain  within  until  the  last  ino- 
ment,  ealenlating  on  dispersion  and  a  safe 
return  to  their  homes.  But  it  was  a  vain 
calculation.  There  they  would  have  im- 
movably remained  through  the  longest  and 
coldest  of  winter  nights  ;  and  at  the  hour  of 
retreat  estimated  by  the  tremulous  jury,  the 
crowds  not  only  did  not  diminish,  but  were 
each  moment  increased  by  the  flow  of  fVeah 
auxiliaries.  As  the  laborer  and  artisan  con- 
cluded his  night's  work,  he  ruslicd  down  to 
the  Four  Courts.  Sleep  would  reflect  dis- 
honor on  "  unlimited  patriotism  "  under  cir- 
cumstances 80  vital  and  nl)'^nrl>in[f.  He 
conld  not  lay  his  head  on  his  pallet  in  peace 
vhilat  O'Connell's  fate  was  in  the  balance. 
He  would  outwatch  *'Bootes  and  the  Bear," 
and  go  home  with  the  reflection,  whatever 
comfort  it  might  bring  to  his  troubled  soul, 
that  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  country — 
ibr  that  was  his  idea  of  tlie^nrrrd  obligation. 

It  was  now  within  a  quarter  of  twelve,  and 
Judge  Crampton  re-appeared.  The  jury  also 
came  forth  to  make  the  fatal  announcement. 
The  impatience  was  much  C(K)led  down  by 
the  iirst  revelation,  and  as  the  jurors  passed 
into  the  box,  all  read  the  catastrophe  in  their 
countenances.  To  them  it  was  a  painful  nnd 
trying  moment,  and  they  seemed  fully  impress- 
ed with  a  sense  of  its  importance.  That 
lliere  existed  difficulty  was  un<]uestional)Ie — 
the  apportionment  of  the  counts,  and  clas.sifi- 
cation  of  the  accused  according  to  their  de- 
grees of  legal  guilt,  was  trooblesonie  to  un> 
profe^'^iniia!  miiidti — but  danger  there  was 
none  to  their  personal  safety.  The  sense, 
however,  was  apparent.  There  was  now  on 
every  side  silence  deep  a.s  death.  A  suspen- 
sion of  breath  attested  the  profound  interest 
of  ait   The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  received  the 


issue  paper,  and  read,  "  We  find  Daniel  O'- 
Gonnell,  Richard  Barrett,  and  Charles  Oavan 

Duffy,  guilty  on  the  third  count,"  and  so  on 
through  several  others,  omitting  any  finding 
on  the  tirst  and  second.  Tliis  was  construed 
into  an  acquittal  of  the  general  accusation  by 
-Diiie  very  ititerestfd  friend  of  the  traversers, 
whereupon  he  rushed  out,  and  announced  the 
great  suvatton.  The  responding  cry  was  ter> 
rible.  Mr.  Whiteside's  venerable  friends, 
Ollam  Fodlnh  and  Dathy,  trembled  on  their 
granite  pedestals,  the  jury  looked  dismayed 
at  this  sudden  tumult,  the  proceedings  were 
stayed  fir  a  moment  until  the  can-^e  was  in- 
vestigated. The  original  verdict  was  a  cu- 
rious one.  All  this  time  Mr.  Moore  was  ex- 
ceedingly Tigilant,  hoping  for  some  fissure 
wherein  to  insert  his  head  and  shoulders.  At 
lirst  there  seemed  to  be  a  disagreement  on  the 
first  count,  but  that  expectation  was  soon  die* 
sipated.  fii  re[)lvtoa  (ptc^tion  from  the  Court, 
one  of  the  jurors  answered,  "  We  are  ail  per-  ' 
fectly  agreed."  The  first  count  was  passed 
over  becauae  they  did  not  comprehend  its 
multifarious  contents,  overt  aft?  and  all,  and 
because  of  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the 
third,  they  deemed  that  an  excellent  one  to  be- 
2U\  with.  His  lordship  informed  them  that 
they  must  find  on  every  count  and  subdivision 
of  a  count,  specifying  which  of  the  traversers 
were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  other  technical 
orders  not  very  palatable  to  the  jury  at  that 
unseasonable  hour,  and  added  his  lordship, 
"  If  you  wish  to  be  discharged  this  night  you 
must  haste,  as  it  approarlies  twelve."  They 
trooped  off  with  surprising  speed,  and  after  a 
briefand  silent  interval,  Mr.  Moore  informed 
his  lordship  that  thcr/iV.'s  non  juridicushvA^^ 
ready  set  in,  and  he  ohjertod  to  the  reception 
of  tiic  verdict.  His  lordship  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  In  capital  caaeshe  had  receiv- 
ed verdirts  tindrr  similar  circumstances,  and 
a  fortiori,  in  simple  misdemeanors.  Besides, 
he  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  Mr.  Moore's 
horological  correclnes8,but,  on  a  general  com- 
parison of  watches,  the  mean  time  was  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  soundness  ot  the  objec- 
tion. There  now  remained  bnt  ime  avenue 
of  escape  for  the  Court  and  unconscious  jNry. 
The  consent  of  both  aides  would  have  reme- 
died the  evil.  Hit  lonhhip  applied  to  the  - 
Crown,  and  all  Mr.  Attomey-Oeneral  would 
say  was,  that  the  matter  was  altogether  in  the 
power  and  discretion  of  the  Court,  and  that 
be  would  leave  it  in  such  safe  hands.  The 
suggestion  meant  this — "  If  your  lordship  ob- 
tain3  the  consent  of  the  other  side  I  shall  be 
truly  delighted,  for  a  steamer  is  waiting  at 
Kingston  to  bear  a  royal  messenger  with  the 
verdict  to  Whitehall."  Mr.  Moore  was  now 
applied  to — he  said  nothing,  and  shifted  his 
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apectacleji — Mr.  Hena  studied  the  mjrateries 
of  palmiitiy — ^Mr.  Whiteside  wta  of  the  same 
eloqaent  opini<».    They  were  all  old  and 

cautious  cock-sparrows,  and  would  not  take 
the  limed  twig.    They  knew  Mr.  Attorney 
quite  as  well  as  he  them,  and  the  sly  judge 
laufjiicd  at  tho  pushiiifj  of  tlie  pin  on  both 
sides,    lie  complained  in  moving  language 
of  the  eraelty  to  be  inflicted,  and  interposed 
the  touching  question,  '*  Will  neither  side  as- 
sist tne  ?"     Not  we,  certainly,  mutely  inti- 
mated the  flinty  souls  in  opposaioo.    The  ju- 
ry could  expect  no  fiivor  from  our  side,  and 
Sunday  beinjj  a  day  of  repentance  as  well  as 
prayer,  perhaps  their  hearts  might  tuclinc,  in 
that  ademn  interral,  to  the  side  of  justice  and 
meroy.   A  lock  op  may  be  a  benefit,  it  cannot 
pvoduce  greater  injury.    The  jury  were  n  >w 
called  into  court,  the  disagreeable  cotnuiuui- 
eation  made,  that  ibey  must  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff  until  nine  o'clock  on 
Monday,  which  to  his  lordship  was  very  pain- 
fhl,  but  Mich  is  the  law,  and  that  must  be 
obeyed.    Eight  was  the  hour  first  named,  at 
which  Mr.  Sheil  stood  hf>rrib!v  auhast,  and 
Mr.  Moore  demurred  ore  tmus.    The  Attor- 
ney-General did  not  join  in  that  demurrer, 
and  the  Court  granteJ  the  adilitiotKil  honr. — 
It  was  now^  close  on  one  o'clock,  and  we  made 
oar  escape  from  the  heat  and  fatigue  into  the 
halL    The  entire  circle  was  one  dense  and 
compact  mass  of  heads.    With  t!if  ir  faces  all 
upturned,  and  lit  indistinctly  with  the  light 
of  a  few  lamps,  there  was  something  peculiar- 
ly impressive  in  heholdiiii^  such  a  multitude, 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  at  such  an  hour. — 
Not  long  since  it  was  the  intoxication  of  joy, 
and  now,  when  the  real  fact  was  ascertained, 
and  their  chief  was  convicted,       was  de- 
spondency and  despair.     The  signal  had 
pasaed  through  the  sleepless  city,  and  as  we 
emerged  into  the  are.i  expresses  started  in 
hot  baste  to  all  the  adjacent  towns.  Thus 
ended  an  important  section  of  our  historical 
night,  but  it  is  not  yet  altogether  closed. 

By  one  of  those  curious  fictions  of  law 
which  are  intelligible  to  professional,  but  al- 
together beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  reason, 
our  courts  iisnrp  the  privileirc  of  Joshua,  and 
keep  the  sun  revolving  round  his  centre  for 
in  entire  term — in  other  words,  the  term,  for 
certain  purposes,  is  considered  hut  ns  a  single 
day.  VVe,  like  the  famous  Arbitration  Courts, 
do  not  dispute  or  infringe  the  just  preroga- 
tires  of  the  Court,  but  we  may  be  excused  in 
the  partial  exercise  of  the  privilege.  All  we 
ask  for  our  "  Night,"  without  whicli  tho  events 
would  be  incomplete  and  unsatistaciory,  in,  to 
take  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  being,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  in  pari  materia,  in  cotinection 
with  the  preceding  Saturday.    Our  consid- 


erate brethren  of  the  bar  will  at  once  acknow- 
ledge the  reasonableness  of  the  request,  btit 
we  apprehend  some  difficulty  in  peraoadii^ 

the  uninitiated  into  so  moderate  a  concession. 
They  will  justly  aay,  a  night  is  a  night,  and  a 
day  cannot  be  any  portion  thereof.   All  quite 
true  and  logical— altogether  too  unansu  r  r.ible, 
if  we  were  not  a  barrister  and  an  IrisJunan^who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  bull-making  from  tm- 
memorial  time.    Not  toarguefthe  matter  fur- 
ther, we  accept  the  paternity  of  the  bull.  Let 
whoever  will  bring  his  action  into  the  Court 
of  Common  Sense,  and  we  shall  undertake  to 
pl'"ifl  a  ju-tifi  -ation  ;  but  the  jury  must  be  de 
medieiate,  with  a  moiety  of  lawyers,  and  we 
fear  not  the  result.    There  will,  at  least,  be  a 
diaagreement.  Well ,  then,  wc  were  in  onr  aid 
position  at  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning, 
rhe  excitement  was  uot  so  intense,  but  enough 
was  manifested  to  prove  the  deep  interest 
felt  by  all  in  the  issue.    The  doom  of  the 
"conspirators"  was  fixed,  but  a  hope  still 
lingered  that  his  usual  fortune  would  not  de- 
aert  their  chief   He  had  so  oAen  baffled  the 
law,  an<l  extricated  himself  from  urgent  peril, 
that  it  was  believed  the  mysterious  chapter 
might  still  eontiUtt  some  accidents  to  aid  him 
in  his  present  distress.    It  is  surprising  how 
men  will  hope  when  human  ability  appenrs  ut- 
terly incapable  to  realize  the  wish.  There 
was  II  soul-felt  assurance  still  prevailing  that 
Mr.  0  ('onnell  would  not  fall,  and  |)ersons  of 
intelligence  believed  that  he  bore  about  him 
a  charmed  life  which  was  law  proof.   Not  an 
did  he  himself  conceive,  for  he  rose  on  that 
day  with  the  painful  consciousness  that  he  was 
to  spend  the  night  in  a  prison !    We  »at  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  the  best  illustration 
we  can  afford  of  opposite  feelings.    On  our 
left  was  a  desperate  hostility  to  O'Connell — 
on  onr  right  burning  enthusiasm  and  devo-. 
tion.     Left  was  ^busied  in  canvassing  the 
choice  of  a  prison  for  the  illustrious  conspira- 
tor.   Kilmainham  was  excellent,  becau.se  it 
was  covered  by  the  lioyal  Barracks — New- 
^ato  the  most  .Tjree  it)le,  l>ecanse  it  would  af- 
ford the  spectacle  of  multitudinous  pilgrima 
journeying  toGreen  Street  as  to  another  Mec- 
ca or  Benares  ;  but  for  safety  Carrickfergus 
was  preferred ;  and  he  had  it  on  the  indubi- 
table authority  of  a  friend  of  Lord  R  a 

that  hammoeks  were  already  slung  in  that 
fortress,  and  a  deal  table  and  chair  allowed 
for  each  prisoner,  tvhile  the  Fox  frigate  under 
Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  and  the  Lynx  brig 
oinnianded  by  Lieutenant  Nott,  hadfiontive 
orders  to  weigh  anchor  from  Scattery  on  the 
day  before,  and  sail  with  all  speed  round  the 
coast,  8o  as  to  be  in  the  bay  on  the  arrival  of 
•Mr.  O'C 'onne!!.  This  circumstantial  account 
was  colui^utntida  to  the  right.    My  patrioiio 
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neighbor  laughed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spir- 
it at  this  ridiculous  inveotioa,  and  repeated 
tbe'ehallenge  of  tiw  Omritr^  Frtrnfah, «  Wm 
the  Government  dare  imprison  O'Coiinell  ?" 
We  joined  the  latter  in  his  well-weighed  in- 
credulity about  the  two-legged  stools  and  roy- 
al frigates.  Another  hoar,  however,  will  un- 
fold all.  There  is  yet  another  interval  be- 
tweeo  the  accused  and  fate.  A  less  period 
bat  revol«rtio»ised  m  empire.  Who  ean  tell 
nan's  destiny  t 

Shortly  before  nine  a  thrilling  clieer,  which 
could  spring  from  but  one  cuusc,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  opening  of  the  Innh  parliament  by 
her  Majesty,  announced  tlie  arrival  of  thr- 
grand  Conspirator,  and  be  entered  the  court 
with  his  "  boeom'fl  lord/'  iia  he  is  wont  to  say, 
sittinfT  "  liirhtly  on  his  throne."  Whenever 
difficulties  environ  him,  this  is  his  favorite  quo- 
tation, lie  wassurrounded  by  a  large  "troop," 
or  if  that  l>e  dangerous,  "  group"  of  friends 
and  supporters.    He  Uxikcd — wp  cannot  tell 
bow  he  felt — brimfull  of  tun,  and  the  storjr  of 
tbe  bag  of  marUes  seemed  not  ahngether 
without  foundation.    The  tale  is  this,  and  not 
inapp(>?«ite.    We  may  narrate  it,  as  their  lord- 
ships are  not  yet  in  court.    When  tlie  indict- 
men  was  found,  an  old  friend  came  to  con- 
dole with  Mr.  O'Connell  on  the  (li«rii  il  fu- 
ture which  awaited  him.    He  talked  of  ad- 
vanced years— 'and  insinnated,  in  fast,  the 
old  circle  of  decline,  dineaae,  and  death. — 
"  This  is  but  poor  consolation  you  bring  me," 
was  the  reply.    "But  compose  your  mind, 
and  he  as  mneh  at  ease  as  I  am.   Did  you 
ever  play  at  marbles?    When  I  was  a  hoy,  I 
was  passionately  fond  of  piuatping  in  the  ring. 
I  was  a  capital  hand,  and  wen  largely.  The 
liraits  of  my  succeas  I  treasured  np  in  a  bag, 
to  win  additional  snccesses,  or  compensate  for 
future  losses.    No  raiser  ever  treasured  up 
his  hoard  more  devoirtly  than  I  did  that  hag 
nf  mnrhlr'^.    It  wns  stolen,  and  I  grieved. — 
Now  believe  me  when  1  tell  you  that  the  loss 
of  my  marUet  aflUetid  me  more  than  any 
punishment  the  goremment  can  inflict.    I  am 
quite  at  ease  on  that  point."    He  came  into 
court  prepared  to  hear  the  Altcrney-General 
addreia  the  Chief  Joatice. 
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**  I  charge  yoa  by  tb«  law, 


OTwIiirh  vnii  .Tre  a  well 
Procet'd  to  jtidgment," 


iog  pillar, 


which  was  sufficient  to  cast  a  gloom  over  a 
more  youthful  heart  than  his,  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  fear  it.  lie  was  more  cheerful  than 
his  friend.s.  One  only  overflowed  with  ecsta- 
cy  at  the  happy  thought  of  imrauremeot.  It 
was  Tom  Steele,  mithingeottld  snrpaas  hts 
exultation  at  the  impending  martyrdom.  The 
diaappointmeot  of  a  free  condition  was  to  hiaa 


truly  mortifying.  Tie  gloated  at  the  prospect 
of  gaol  birds  and  reiuorseieiis  turnkeys.  His 
cry.was  to  "  get  in,"  the  wiser  starling's  was 
to  "  get  out."  The  Court  are  .seated  for  the 
last  time.  Judge  Crampton  read  over,  for 
the  benefit  of  hts  brothers,  the  proceedings  of 
Saturday  night,  and  entered  into  a  minute 
disquisition  on  the  duties  of  the  jury  in  find- 
ing on  the  several  issues.  They,  however, 
were  very  reluctant  to  return,  and  hoped  that 
the  verdict  then  Iianded  down  complied  with 
his  lordship's  injunctions  in  all  necessary  par- 
ticulars. It  varied  from  their  first  verdict  in 
omitting  from  the  .several  coonts  the  words 
"  illegally  and  seditiously,  "  as  applicable  to 
the  repeal  meetings,  thus  establishing  their 
legality,  but  in  all  other  respects  there  wan 
no  material  difference.  The  Con.*ipiracy  was 
the  great  question,  and  that  was  "  proven." 
On  being  discharged,  they  made  the  very  ra- 
tional applieation  of  payment  for  their  ardu- 
ous services,  to  which  the  Attorney-General 
said  nothing.  A  barren  compliment  to  their 
Itdelity  iras  all  that  the  Court  could  give,  and 
that  was  cheerfully  and  deservedly  given. — 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ought  to  listen  to 
their  petition. 

Now  the  dreaded  moment  arriTed-- the  ca- 
tastrophe to  wind  up  so  ninny  stirring  scenes 
— the  judgment  of  the  Court.  The  Chief  sat 
looking  ahemately  at  the  Attorn ey-General 
and  Mr.  O'Connell — but  the  latter  had  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  his  scrutinizing  glances. 
.\tter  .some  moments  of  suspense.  Judge 
Crampton  began  to  play  with  his  note-book, 
and  look  on  all  sides  for  his  hng.  The  true 
solution  of  this  dramatic  performance  was, 
"  Mr.  Attomey-Oeneral,  the  Court  are  anip 
ious  to  know  whether  you  press  for  sentence." 
Mr,  Attorney  was  silent.  At  length  the  Chief 
asked  whether  any  thing  f  urther  remained  to 
be  done,  to  which  Mr.  Solicitor  tranqnilly  re> 

plird,  "  No.  inv  lord  !"  wheretipnn  the  Court 
was  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  April.  What- 
ever were  the  feelings  of  Mr.  CVConncill,  yon 
might  eaeily  see  that  a  heavy  burthen  wan 
now  removed  from  his  mind.  lie  was  con- 
gratulated by  his  friends,  and  returned  their 
pledges  with  unaflheted  delight  He  waa  free 
for  two  months  more,  mid  th;it  was  solid  com- 
fort, compared  with  the  morning  prospect  of 
a  prison.  Many  attributed  this  unexpected 
check  to  the  deaire  of  tbeOovernment  not  to 
bear  with  undue  severity  on  Mr.  O'Connell 
— to  give  him,  in  fact,  a  locus  penitentia,  and 
afford  him  time  to  refliset  on  the  periki  which 
awaited  him,  should  he  continue  in  the  old 
career.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  as  the  law 
waa  rindicated  by  a  conviction,  their  object 
was  gained,  and  judgment  was  never  intend- 
ed to  foUow.   The  speeches  of  Mr.  Smith 
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and  Sir  W.  Follett  in  iho  firhate  on  tlic  state 
of  Ireland,  have  uprotUeil  the  last,  and  judg- 
ment still  impends.  The  first  may  be  ani«ng 
the  beiievoleiif  intentions  with  which  Down- 
ing Street  is  paved,  but  thorc  remains  a  less 
questionable  reason,  that  the  Cruwn  could 
not  press  or  the  Court  ptm  sentence.  The 
Court  had  power  by  «t:itiite  to  fix  a  day  for 
the  trials,  and  if  there  had  been  a  verdict 
within  term,  sentence  would  of  coarse  follow 
— but  the  Court  not  siltinir  in  banc,  their 
functions  ceased  with  the  verdict.  What  in 
contemplation  of  law  is  a  trial  1  Docs  it  or 
dues  it  not  include  judgment  ?  or  does  it  ter- 
minate with  the  discharge  of  the  jury  ?  Wo 
are  not  disposed  to  argue  that  question  now,  | 
for  it  falls  not  within  our  labors,  but  the  seven 
wise  heads  representing  the  accused  were,  if 
the  occasion  offered.  It  was  that  which  Mr. 
Henn  was  explaining  to  the  attractive  circle, 
and  froui  the  unanimous  iodinaiioii  of  their 
brows,  all  seemed  of  th»'  same  opiniiui  Mr. 
Smith  very  prudently  avoided  the  dithculty, 
and  perhaps  their  lordships  were  not  displeas- 
ed at  their  fortunate  release  from  immediate 
judgment.  The  convicted  certainly  are  not 
displeased,  and  they  stand  indebted  to  a  sub- 
tle distinction  of  law  for  thrir  freedom.  If 
the  law  be  a  sword  to  strike,  it  is  also  a  shield 
to  protect.    Cherish  it,  for  it  is  good. 

Such  are  the  prominent  incidents  of  oar 
"Night"  with  its  legal  incorporatiiMi.  Many 
more  there  were  which  miglit  afford  amuse- 
ment or  interest,  but  tbey  are  not  necessary 
elemeiiLs  in  our  design,  and  therefore  omitr 
ted.  <^>iir  t>ar  is  that  we  may  appear  to  have 
introduced  too  many  whose  minuteness  we 
have  invested  with  too  much  importance,  and 
exaggerated  the  little  into  the  great.  Some, 
too.  may  accuse  us  with  coloring  the  entire 
with  those  suspicious  hues  which  are  ever  at 
the  service  of  the  palette  of  the  partisan. 
These  obj or ti oil's  doniand  a  separate  consid- 
eration, for  we  wish  tliat  our  "  Night  for 
Historjr"  should  stand  free  from  all  unwor- 
thy motives  or  accusations.  Our  vindication, 
we  promise,  shall  be  triumphant.  In  order 
to  effect  this  we  must  go  a  little  deeper  than 
the  surface,  and  speculate  in  a  fashion  of  our 
own,  on  the  philosnpliv  of  hi^torv.  'I'horo  is 
one  fault  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  a 
eotempornry  writer  who  treats  of  matters 
which  have  fdlen  under  his  immediate  obser- 
vation— and  that  is,  that  they  are  shaped  ac- 
cording to  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  hb  own  parttcolar  opinions. 
Another  is,  that  too  many  circumstances  are 
either  omitted  or  only  cursorily  noticed  to  in- 
vest his  account  with  the  interest  of  a  fiill  and 
fai«hf'il  narrative,  and  also  that  too  many  are 
detailed  and  uselessly  analyzed  to  let  it  pass 


for  an  essay  on  iho  rosiilt  of  tnomorablc  trans- 
actions. A  uarruiive  of  this  kind  may  be 
literally  true  and  accurate  in  all  the  lesser 
delineations  of  circumstances  and  characters, 
— but  it  rarely,  if  at  all,  succeeds  in  catching 
those  bolder  and  graniler  and  more  promi- 
nent feaiurr,-,  of  the  historical  landscape  whicb 
attract  the  calm  eve  of  the  distant  observer. 
A  work  embodying  a  great  national  event, 
should  Ih»  written  at  a  umg,  and  even  a  re- 
mote distance  from  the  times  to  which  it  r^ 
lates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  materials 
which  arc  to  supply  the  laboratory  of  the  fu- 
ture historian,  .siioiiid  be  gathered  and  garn- 
ered up  while  the  circum.stances  are  stil!  fresh 
on  the  memory,  and  before  time  has  rubbed 
away  the  agreeable  hues  which  eonfor  oo 
them  all  their  value.  Tiioy  should  be  discol- 
ored with  no  unfair  bias,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  impartial :  for  absolute  impartial- 
ity isaquality  with  whose  ptmessioD  weoften 
flatter  ourselves,  but  which  is  among  those 
rare  virtuea  more  to  be  coveted  than  enjoyed. 
What  men  call  impartial  is,  in  truth,  but  a 
modification  of  the  partial. 

When  we  read  of  some  momentous  trans- 
action in  bygone  times,  the  first  feeling  whicb 
invariably  occupies  OS,  IS  regret  in  not  being 
able  to  be  lu-ttor  acquainted  with  the  subor- 
dinate circumstances  in  which  it  originated. 
We  are  anxious  that  the  particulars  should 
be  more  full  and  the  actors  more  individual- 
ized, and  we  blame  the  historian  for  the  in- 
completeness of  iiis  memorial  in  these  re- 
spects. The  cause  of  the  defect  is,  thai  sep- 
arate acts  of  the  drama,  or  incidents,  in  them- 
selves unimportant,  absorbed  their  attention, 
and  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  combined  e^ 
feet  of  the  whole,  in  which  af\er  times  covdd 
find  grandeur  and  interest.  Local  coloring 
and  that  living  characterization,  which  are  to 
history  what  colors  are  to  a  painting,  are  the 
inventions  of  later  times.  The  innunierablo 
memoirs,  biographies,  and  anecdotical  com- 
pilations of  French  activity,  have  raised  thehr 
modern  history  to  the  first  rank  in  Europe. 
Would  it  not  add  vastly  to  the  interest  with 
which  we  peruse  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, if  it  were  enriched  with  more  minute 
particulars,  sucli  as  Joiuis  gwo-^  ofthe  closing 
hours  of  Luther  ?  Is  not  tlie  same  true  of 
Gregory  the  Great  or  Columbus— of  Panst 
or  Roger  Bacon — or  the  other  extraordinary 
men,  of  whose  lives  we  know  nothing  beyond 
the  incidents  immediately  connected  with 
their  discoveries  ?  Viewing  history  in  this 
light,  we  do  aver  that  our  labor  has  a  true 
and  positive  use.  We  admit,  in  all  candor, 
that  we  have  dealt  with  details  of  a  very  mi- 
nute description — we  have  perhaps  lamented 
or  r^iced  with  exaggerated  feelings  over 
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occurrences  devoid  of  any  peculiar  interest  or 
influence — ^|>erhaps,  too,  a  large  share  of  these 
parlieulars  may,  in  a  few  years  heoce,  become 
matters  of  the  utiimst  imlifTcrence,  and  the 
entire  proccedius  be  regarded  very  diftereut- 
ly  from  that  in  whieh  it  preientsitaelf  to  at. 
All  this  inay  be  very  possible — but  our  apolo- 
gy is  that  we  write  not  a  philosophical  hiftfv 
ry,  or  any  history  at  all.  We  study  no  grand 
eflfeet,  in  which  only  the  broad  outlines  of 
events  are  preserved,  and  thedeliiils  li  ft  to  be 
gathered  from  the  nature  of  their  results. 
Ours  aspires  to  no  higher  ranlc  than  a  simple, 
unadorned  narrative  of  the  exact  circumstan- 
ces as  they  have  happened,  leaving  to  what- 
ever writer  may  hereafter  occupy  himself  with 
the  transaction,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  time?,  to  draw  his  own  cnnclii- 
aious.  An  humbler  task  it  is,  but  not  with- 
out utility — for  what  is  the  press  without  the 
grap(  s  or  olives  ? — to  fOpfif  the  material  for 
his  alembic.  Tlicv  have  engrossed  public 
attention — tliey  arc  ideniilied  with  a  struggle 
between  two  races  which  has  been  maintain- 
ed for  centuries,  and  when  and  where  it  will 
terminate  we  cannot  foresee — the^  constitute 
at  least  an  important  chapter  in  Irish,  without 
which  English  history  cannot  be  written. 
Hence  their  value,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
instantly  recording  them,  because  from  their 
minuteness,  their  memory  might  otherwise 
vanish  in  the  interv.il  which  is  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  contest,  of  which  tbey 
formed  a  part,  can  be  asoertaiued.  Some 
mnv  smile  at  the  tedioos  particularity  with 
which  we  have  set  down  our  recollections. 
What  interest  can  there  be  in  knowing  how 
this  counsel  spoke,  or  that  counsel  sat — how 
Mr.  Brewster  winked  or  the  .\gitator  laughed  ? 
Did  such  persons  ever  look  at  a  weli-painted 
landscape  f  How  often  does  a  single  leaf 
give  a  tone  and  character  to  the  entire,  for 
truthfulness  and  natural  effect?  They  may 
see  very  distinctly  to  the  tips  of  their  noses, 
but  beyond  that  they  have  no  vision. 

The  consequences  of  the  verdict  are  still 
undeveloped.  Witliin  a  few  brief  days  all 
will  be  Known.  The  fifteenth  will  bring 
good  or  evil  fortnne  to  the  convicted,  and 
all  await  the  opening  day  of  term  with  the 
old  impatience  still  strong  on  their  minds. 
Politics  are  banbbed  from  our  quiet  pages, 
unless  where  they  are  in.separaMy  connected 
with  circumstances  which  must  be  noticed — 
and  which,  therefbre,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  avoid.  So  far,  however,  we  may  trespass 
on  this pnbli'  us  r/trrr  as  to  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  repuiliuie  the  only  sound  and 
safe  policy  open  to  them.  There  is  no  vir- 
tue so  gencrou'^  as  forgiveness.  It  is  ever 
present  tothemiud  of  the  recipient — the  tril> 


nte  which  natur*?  exacts  from  nil — lesser  or 
larger,  according  to  the  moral  feelings  of  him 
to  whom  the  good  service  is  rendered.  Mon- 
archshave  been  popular  in  proportion  as  they 
dealt  mildly  and  mercifully  with  the  excesses 
of  their  subjects.  Statesmen  have  been  re- 
membered as  great  benefactors  who  advised 
lenient  courses.  Acts  of  oblivion  have  done 
more  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  despots 
than  the  most  powerful  armies.  The  hearts 
of  the  people  are  the  solid  and  unshaken  basis 
of  the  throne.  There  it  rests,  not  on  piles  or 
quicksands,  but  on  a  foundation  strong  as  the 
earth  itself  It  is  peace  we  want,  and  not 
disorder — the  tranquilli/iug  of  men's  minds, 
and  not  their  fermentation — attachment,  and 
not  alienation.  **  Better  is  a  dry  morsel  and 
(inirtiirss  tlian  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with 
strife."  >Ve  have  been  so  often  reminded  by 
some  of  the  puUie  writers  in  our  own  eoontry 
of  undue  partiality  to  liberal  opinions— "a 
true  bill,"  we  confess — and  as  such  expres- 
sion is  inapposite,  we  yield  to  the  reproof,  and 
sufllhr  events  to  pursue  their  destined  march. 


«TUB  AUTHOR  OF  PELHAM." 

LiTTI.K  IlATHr.?!a:iM  Cl.UBBj 
tiOAT  ASO  lluVSTKR  TaVKRN, 

UpptrAmtM-MariA  BmiUmg»,JforA  Cuntima  FIsm, 

Kind  Pt/Ncii, 

Sir — Mo  and  the  frnqucnti'ra  of  this  clubb  (all  of 
littary  tastes)  wbisbes  to  know  which  is  the  retl 
name  ofa  •elUbrated  litury  barronet  sod  Son  of  the 
Mi'us,  (Ims  hi<i  tr.mslatiiw  of  SekiUenpaams  ham> 

|ilv  jiistitii  !* )  viz.  is  lie 

Sir  K'lw;irii  (irorgc  Carl  Lytton  Biilwrr  '  or 
Sir  Edward  Georgo  Earl  fiulwer  Lvtion  .'  or 
Sir  Edward  George  Earl  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytloo  ? 
or 

Sir  Edward  Lytton  Earl  Balwer?  or 
Hir  Edward  Lytton  I'arl  George  Bui wor  ?  or 
Sir  Kdward  Buiwer  Earl  Lytton  George  ?  or 
Sir  Edwsnl  Bolwer  Lytlon  h^Xoa  Bulwer  Bal- 

wer  Earl  ?  or  vieo  ««rjy,  or  quite  the  ooolry,  or 

dubble  yer  all  ronnd,  or  wbieh  ways  ? 

Hon  we're  going  to  put  up  bis  bii5t  fliovcr  the 

Ducb  clock)  in  tbo  clubb-room,  we  nutrally  wbish 

to  hiive  Ills  titth^s  oorraet  tobo  wroto  ooder  noath 

the  work  of  hart. 

Tour  obeadiont  serrsot  and  rwlar  reader, 

BoaOSMORRS. 

P. 8.  1.  We  donnt  whUh  to  be  haniered  in  joax 
but  teriatim  in  ernc«t.  2.  H.ilso,  \\'u  h  (\<>  you 
consider  tbo  bcstond  boldest  bac mr,  .Mr  braliatn  or 
Mr.  Widdicomb  .>  or  U  Mr.  Cbartes  Kran  tb<"  bust, 
and  is  Iradgidy  or  oommady  hia  forte  or  bis  piaoo  ! 

N.  B.  Pbilosophlele  diseosshn  oTory  Taosdaj : 
me  in  the  chair. 

[For  a  reply  to  the  above  queries  we  refer  OUT 
iiitriligcnt  corre<ipnrii{riit  to  Mr  Grant  oftho  Grast 
Metropolis.] — Ckuriwi. 
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DECLARATION  OF  WAR  BETWEEN  TWO 
OF  THE  GBEAT  POWERS  OF  EUROPE. 

FriHB  tke  New  llomhiy  Ma^anM. 

Header, — did  you  ever  hear  the  history  ol" 
ZiDgarelli'6  journey  to  Foria? 
No.  Then  listen. 

The  name,  if  not  the  man,  roust  be  familiar  to 
you,  as  the  iiriKtcr  of  Bcliini  and  Mcrcadanlc, 
and  direclor  ot'ihc  Conservatorio al  Naples;  and 
88  regards  his  ntusical  works,  those  who  will  not 
plead  guilty  to  hnvintr  heard  his  gtorious  "  Om- 
bra  Adorata"  from  the  lips  of  Machine  Catalani, 
thirty  yearn  n<ro,  at  least  need  not  be  ashamea 
of  the  udmimtion  it  excited  in  their  bosoms 
when  performed  more  recently  by  the  far  more 
exquisite  genius  of  Malibran.  Thf  "  Romeo  e 
Giulictta"  of  Zingarelli  is  one  of  the  few  operas 
belon^ng  to  the  early  years  of  the  fyreseot  cen- 
tury that  retnin  •  pop-rspion  of  the  stage. 

ZingJirelli  wiis  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  Chap- 
el-mai>ter  at  the  Duomo  of  Milan,  when  the  death 
of  that  ffnax  aiasler  of  lurmony,  Guglielmi, 
caused  him  to  be  elected  to  the  grand  master^ 
ship  of  his  order, — and  as  first  Ch^pol-iiKisUT  of 
the  Vatican,  the  musician  soon  began  to  fancv 
himself  endued  with  a  portion  of  papal  infidUbil- 
i^,  and  to  fulminnif'  Iiis-  bullf?  aijainst  the  here- 
sies of  the  niui^icul  and  all  oiher  worlds.  While 
filling  this  important  otfice,  he  composed  some 
of  the  finest  masffea  e.xtant;  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  cnlarjre  upon  the  beauty  of  his 
"  MidcrtT'  ,  "  wi'liont  iircotiipaniinents,  or  his 
celebnited  iVineral  mass  for  Uie  obsequies  of 
Louie  de  Medieis,  the  foreign  minister  at  the 
MMirt  of  Naples. 

Bat  while  occupying  the  papal  chair  of  the 
world  of  Harmony,  Zingareili  not  waSj 

Bore  like  the  Turk  bo  bmtber  aesr  the  throne, 

but  endured  with  some  impitience  that  there 
ofaould  he  other  thrones  and  dominions  to  inter- 
fere with  his  authority.  Italian  to  the  heart's 
core,  he  could  never  persuade  himscll'to  regard 
Napnlt'Dii  ;i<  oilier  th;in  a  Corsican  or  half-breed ; 
and  on  the  birlli  of  his  son  by  the  Austrian  arch- 
duchess, the  nomination  of  the  heir  of  the  empire 
ae  Kintr  of  ilic  Rnmrtns  filled  him  with  disrrusl 
and  inili</n;ition.  From  that  day  Zingareili 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  and  declared  war,  dn- 
gle-handed,  against  Napoleon. 

On  occa.sion  of  the  auspicions  event  of  the 
birth  ofnn  heir,  h  Tf  Dttttm  was  sung  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  empire ;  and  a  notice  preparatory 
to  that  e^t  having  been  issued  by  the  Comte 
de  Toiirnon.  the  prefect  of  Rome,  the  Sacred 
College  anil  united  clergy  of  the  Holy  See—car- 
dinab:  bi^^li  i*^  abboti^  priests,  deacons,  sacris- 
tans— made  Uicir  appearance  duly  in  St  Peter's 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Bolemn  rite. 

But  when  assembled, — where  was  the  nuisic  ? 
— The  organs  were  there, — but  where  the 
orsi^nist? — Where  the  Maeetro  di  CappeHa  %— 
Where  Zingareili  ? — and  the  ccIiocp  nf  the  Va- 
tican answered  in  tlieir  most  grumbling  voices 
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his  absence,  Zingareili  adntittcd  without  shame 
or  compunction  that  he  had  given  a  holiday  to 

his  choristert! — tliat  lie  had  locked  up  the  mu^ic 
of  the  Te  Dmm — that  he  had  purposely  absent- 
ed himself  from  his  post!— He  knew  nothin|r 
about  the  King  of  the  Romans — not  he ! — he  ac- 
knowledged no  king  but  Cffisar. — He  was  Chap- 
el-master of  Si.  Peter's,  to  sing  to  the  priii-''  and 
glory  of  God,  and  not  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
Napoleon! 

To  read  these  words  now,  makes  little  im- 

fressioM,  for  Waterloo  has  been  Ibught,  and  St. 
lelena  inflicted  ;  and  cdler  being  precipitated  to 
the  dust  by  Wellington,  the  early  greatness  and 
authority  of  Napoleon  is  "  like  the  baseless  tUb- 
ric  of  a  vision."  But  when  the  King  of  Rome 
Wits  born  to  him,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the 
most  powerful  potentnte  of  modem  times ;  and 
few.  even  of  antii|uily,  insliiuted  surh  complete 
autocrary.  It  wii^  wjinelhing.  then-tore,  to  flinij 
a  challenge  in  his  teelh,  and  call  him  out  in  the 
face  of  Ruropc.  No  wonder  that  Uic  cheeks  of 
their  eminences  glowed  with  horror  and  indigna- 
tion as  they  listened,  even  to  the  hoo  oftheacar- 
let  hats  of  oardinalship. 

A  report  was  of  course  duly  forwarded  to  Pari* 
of  the  reralritraney  of  the  Chapel-mafter,  and  the 
shante  and  confusion  to  which  it  had  given  rise. 
.\or  was  so  much  as  a  water-carrier  in  Rome 
surprised  when,  at  the  close  of  three  weeks,  an 
order  arrived  to  forward  the  offending  nuisician 
to  Paris,  aclose  pris  oner.  Aceorilin<x  to  the  strict 
letter  of  his  instructions,  the  prefect  was  entitled 
to  throw  him  into  a  police-van,  and  deliver  him 
from  station  to  station,  till  he  reached  the  French 
etipital.  But  if  Fouche  did  not  kiwnv  hi  t:<  r. 
Monsieur  de  Tournon  did  !  Aware  of  (he  Quix- 
otic chtiracter  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and 
ascertain  Zingareili  would  proceed  as  straight  to 
Paris  if  lelt  on  parole,  as  IleLrulus  to  Cariluvj-e. 
he  advised  him  to  step  into  the  diligence,  that 
he  might  answer  for  himself  to  the  infuriated 
emperor;  and  for  the  tutum  dismi-s  hir  crotch- 
ets from  his  hand,  and  blick  to  his  quavers. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  Zingareili  took  up  his  quar- 
ters, with  cool  self-possession,  in  the  house  of  his 
friend  and  brother  musician,  Gr^trj'.  signifying 
to  Fouclie  tlial  he  had  ilie  honor  to  wait  his  or- 
ders ;  and  every  day  did  Grfelry  expect  to  soe 
the  gendarmes  arrive  at  his  door  to  poseesa 
themselve'5  of  the  person  of  the  cidprit. 

For  a  whole  ueel;.  Imwovr r.  not  the  Blightest 
notice  was  taken.  I'ui  .m  the  ei'jIiiU  day  arrives 
the  almoner  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  with  a  ptirse 
conlaininsr  three  thousand  francs  in  gold  (120?.) 
for  the  travelling  expenses  of  Zingjirelli.  and  a 
courteous  request  that  he  will  enjoy  freely  the 
various  amusements  of  the  capital. 

Two  months  afterwards  au  equally  courteous 
desire  is  inlimaled  through  tlie  same  channel, 
lhathe  win  devote  his  leisure  to  a  composition 
of  a  mass  for  the  chapel  royal ;  and  so  Zinga- 
rclli,  whoiie  animosities  were  becoming  a  little 
iiubdued  liv  tlic  influence  of  the  Parisi.ui  attnos- 
phere,  and  the  sight  of  the  arts  of  peace  flour- 
ishing — in  spite  of  hn  own  and  European  war> 
fare — as  they  had  never  done  in  Fr;»4ire  since 
the  time  of  Louis  Ic  Grand,  or  in  h.iiy  since  the 
days  of  the  Medici,  sat  so  earnestly  to  work,  that 
in  six  days  his  composition  was  achieved. 
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This  mass  was  executed  on  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1612,  at  the  royal  cJiaj>el  of  the  Tmlence; 
ami  ai  lln-  dost-  ol  iht-  perroriuaDcc,  five  tliouRand 
francs,  or  two  liuadred  suioeao,  were  placed  in 
the  handB  of  the  defeated  enemy. 

But  tfii.s  diti  not  Fuffice.  At  that  period  the 
Concerts  ^piritueU  were  In  their  glory  ;  -and  it 
WWM  the  COB  torn  to  oelebrate  the  festival  of  Eas- 
ter with  mered  music  at  tlie  Palace  of  the 
£Ilys6e,  in  a  style  rivalling  tlic  former  renowned 
perfeclioii  of  the  AL>bay  c  dc  LongLliainns.  Ziu- 
gareUi  was  accordingly  coaiuiissioned  to  com- 
poee  ne«e  masie  for  Hve  veraee  of  die  Stabat 
Jilaier ;  and  wlicn  Good  Friday  arrivrd.  an  or- 
chestra, in  which,  amongril  otijers,  figured  Cres- 
eentini,  Noarri^  Lata,  and  Madame  Braneher, 
made  its  appearance  at  tlie  Elysee  in  presence 
of  their  Imperial  Majesties,  to  do  honor  to  tlie 
new  clicf-iCa  uvcre. 

The  edect  was  miraculous,  and  rapturous  was 
the  applause  of  that  dtsceming  and  moat  brilliant 
court.  The  verse  bfginniiii,'  ''I'idit  Sieumth^ 
cem  natum,'"  had  been  assigned  to  CrescttDtini, 
iriw,  in  honor  of  so  august  an  aamnUy,  ohose  to 
accompfmy  himself  on  the  organ ;  and  so  exqui- 
site was  ius  performance,  so  admirable  the  ac- 
cord betweei,!  the  harmoDious  tones  of  the  iiislru- 
meat  and  voice  of  the  sublime  musician,  that 
every  breath  was  suspended  while  he  sang. 

A  sis^nal  given  \>y  ttn-  emperor  that  the  verse 
should  he  rt-peated,  was  hailed  with  general 
thankfulness. 

AnoUier  liberal  gratuity  was  now  fowarded  to 
Zingarelli,  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that 
whenever  he  felt  disposed  lo  rct^uine  his  duties 
at  Rome,  his  passport  and  travelling  expenses 
were  at  his  disposal ! 

Now  wr  :i;)]>fal  to  the  unbiassed  opinion  of 
the  reader,  wliether,  among  the  numberless  ene- 
mlm  whom  Napoleon  boBond  with  a  drabbing, 
he  ever  achieved  a  mora  eomplete  victory  thui 
over  tiie  author  of  Romeo  e  Giulietta  I** 

Zingari'lii,  indeed,  when  bantered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  iiis  lurced  march  to  Paris,  used  to  exclaim, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  **all  the  same,  I  did  nol 
give  way.  1  was  never  nsKrd  to  acknowledge 
Sie  King  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Te  Deuin  was  never 
miDg  I" 

But  no  one  more  truly  lamented  the  downfall 
of  the  princely  patron  of  the  arts  by  whom  he 
had  been  eo  nobly  forced  into  a  tuicitication ; 
and  though  he  refused  a  triumphal  song  to  tlie 
Wrtii  of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  he  poured  fcnrth 
his  notpR  of  HiulnoKs,  unbidden,  for  ttie  untimely 
deatli  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadt. 

The  greatest  joy  of  Uie  veteran  composer, 
wan  to  witness  the  growing  triumphs  of  Bellini ! 
But  he  could  never  assign  any  exact  identity  to 
that  ill-fat(  d  )  oung  man.  \\  liilt  others  spoke 
of  the  director  of  liie  Conservatorio  as  the  "  mas- 
ter of  Bellini" — he  persisted  in  believing  that 
the  indul(.'cnrr  of  Europe  was  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  author  of  *'Pirata"  and Norma," 
M  « the  piva  ol^Zi»g«f«Ui  1" 
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TH£ft£  IB  ONE  MAGIC  CIRCLE;  OR,  THE 
PALACE  AKD  COT. 

BY  MKS.  IKAWIORD. 
From  the  Muttu|>otitan. 

In  yon  pile  of  renown,  dear  to  s^es  of  glory, 
WlioKc  walls  ere  enrieb'd  with  the  trophies  of 

old, 

VVhcro  the  windows  are  blsion'd  withlsgsnd  sod 

Blory, 

And  cornice  snd  roof  are  ill  frstlsd  with  gold  ; 
There  is  mm  magie  ckreU,  where  ears  nay  not  en- 
ter, 

^Vlll'r^'  slatf  fi)r  n  sciis*  n  in  v  llirovv  olTiis'  Innil  ; 
The  hearth,  (he  bright  hearth,  is  the  shriiiu  uod  ibe 
centro 

Of  onion  and  bliss  in  that  foigeons  abode. 

In  )  on  eottege  of  pesee,  where  the  smoke  is  es 

cending, 

The  setting  eiin  lingers,  and  throws  his  Inst  look  ; 
There  the  thrush  and  tb«  blsokburd  tiiour  wild  notes 
srs  blending,  ^ 
There  murmurs  the  bree>e,and  there  ripples  the 

brook. 

Thf^riisc,  in  the  glorv  which  Nature  has  lent  her, 
\  ICS  there  with  the  brightest,  aud  blosiioms  as 

sweet ; 

And  the  hearth,  the  dear  hearth,  is  the  shrins  and 
the  centre 
Of  union  and  bli«  in  that  lowlj  retreat. 

Oh !  the  palace  sbinee  bitter,  'said  splender  and 
pleasure. 

When  these  purest  of  joya  are  its  highest  re- 

nown, 

A.nd  the  cottage  is  blest,  when  it  bonsts  for  its 
treanuru 

These  richest  of  geni»,  as  the  glory  and  crowo. 
Yes,  tliMe's  ens  magie  areUf  where  esre  may  not 
enter. 

Or  If  fbr  a  seaaon,  bow  soott  *tis  Ibr 
The  hearth,  the  bright  be8ltb,is  the  sll 
ceatre 

Of  endearment  and  pesee,  bolb  in  palsce  and  cel. 


WRITTEN  FROM  A  HILL  C'OMMAADING  A  VIEW  OF 
THB  VAI<B  or  HULKBLBT. 
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From  yonder  vale  those  v>c!I-known  sounds  arise, 
Wliirh  touch  the  heart,  and  fill  my  glance  with 
tears — 

Striking  the  chord  that  in  my  bosom  lies. 
Attuned  b;  all  life's  early  hopes  snd  fbsra. 

Tlie  ini-adow  tjalc  which  breaibcs  upon  my  brow 
Is  fresh  and  sweet  in  all  its  heohhiul  powers, 
As  when,  in  other  days,  it  used  to  blow 
Upon  the  inorn  of  uianiiood'i>  dawning  hours  ! 

Untouch'd,  unchang'd,  this  lovely  vale  will  be. 
Long  after  I  my  pilgrimage  have  done ; 

Long  afler  lips  hare  ceai^ed  to  speak  of  tne, 
Luiig  after  love,  light,  life,  and  hope  are  gone* 
It  is  unwise  to  seek  that  whiili  endears. 
Or  find  new  frii>nds  as  nld  ones  full  away  ; 
Both  love  and  frirndshi])  end  nlike  in  tearc, 

Aa  death  may  bcesk  or  Adssheod  bnagdsMf, 
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B  A  R  E  R  F. '  S    IM  E  M  O I E  & 

Krom  the  RUiiibuigh  Kevicw. 

An  cxciH-diii<rly  interesiin;/,  KtirrinLt,  keen  arti- 
cle, abounding  in  severity,  but  I'Xerciscd  on  a 
fair  subject,  and  wiUiul,  as  we  think,  from  the 
pea  of  Maeaulay. — Ed. 

Memoires  de  liertrand  linrcre  ;  publies  par 
AIM.  lIii'iMii.vTr.  ("a KNOT,  Mcnibre  de  la 
Chambre  (It  s  DeputOs,  et  I)avii»  d'Angers, 
Membre  de  ^ln^titul :  precedes  U'uue^^o- 
tic«  Historic^ue  par  H.  Cabnot.  4  Tomes. 
Paris:  1848. 

This  book  has  i  i  i  than  one  title  to  our 
serious  attention.  It  ib  an  ap[»eal,  solemnly 
made  to  posterity  by  a  matJ  wlu)  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  great  cvent>i,  and  whorepre> 
sent^  liiinself  as  deeply  aggrieved  hv  the  rash 
and  uiaJevolent  censure  of  his  cuiitetnpora- 
ries.  To  such  an  appeal  we  shall  always  give 
ready  audience.  We  can  perform  no  duty 
more  u.seful  to  society,  or  more  agreeable  to 
our  own  feelings,  thau  liial  of  making,  as  fur 
as  our  power  extends,  reparation  to  the  slan- 
dered and  per.«rciUrd benefactors  nf  mankitid. 
We  therelbrc  promptly  took  into  our  cunside- 
ratioQ  this  copious  apology  for  the  life  of  Ber- 
Uand  Barere.  We  have  made  up  our  minds : 
and  we  now  propose  to  do  him,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  lull  aud  signal  justice. 

Jt  i»  to  be  observed  that  the  appellant  in 
this  11-'^  drcv  not  ronie  into  court  alone. 
He  is  attended  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  by 
two  compurgators  who  occupy  highly  honor- 
able stations.  One  of  these  is  M.  David  of 
Angers,  member  of  the  Institute,  an  eminent 
sculptor,  aud  if  we  have  been  rightly  inform- 
ed, a  ft vorite pofnl,  though  note  kinsman,  of 
the  puiiitcr  who  bore  the  same  name.  The 
oilier,  to  whom  we  owe  the  biographical  pre- 
face, is  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  member  or  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  son  of  the  celi  bra- 
ted  Director.  In  the  judgment  of  M.  David 
and  of  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  Barere  was  a 
deserving  and  an  ilUused  man,  a  man  who, 
thoiiL'h  by  no  means  frniltless,  must  yet,  when 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  the  force  of  cir- 
camstances  and  the  infirmity  of  hnman  nature, 
be  considered  as  on  tlie  whole  entitled  t«>  our 
esteem.  It  will  be  for  the  public  to  deter- 
mine, afler  a  full  hearing,  whether  the  editors 
have,  by  thus  connecting  their  names  with 
that  of  Rarere^  raised  his  character  or  lower- 
ed their  own. 

We  are  not  conscious  that,  when  we  open- 
ed this  book,  we  were  under  the  influence  of 

any  feelina  likrlv  to  pervert  otir  judgment. 
Undoubtedly  we  had  long  entertained  a  most 
unfavorable  opint(»  of  Bardre;  but  to  this 
opinion  we  were  not  lied  by  any  passion  or 
bj  any  interest.   Our  dislike  was  a  reasoor 


able  dislike,  and  might  have  been  removed 
by  reason.  Indeed  our  expectation  was,  that 
these  Memoirs  would  in  some  measure  clear 
Barere's  fame.  That  he  could  vindicate  him- 
self from  all  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him,  we  knew  to  be  impo^ 
.sible ;  and  his  editors  admit  that  he  has  not 
done  .so.  But  we  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  some  grave  accusations  would  be  rt  luted, 
and  that  many  offences  to  which  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  plead  guilty  would  be 
greatly  extenuated.  We  were  not  disposed 
to  be  severe.  We  were  fully  aware  that  temp- 
tations such  as  those  to  u  liicb  the  members 
of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Cnmmitfee  of 
Public  iSulety  weree.xposed  must  try  severe  ly 
the  strength  of  the  firmest  virtue.  Indeed 
our  inclination  hasalwav;  boon  to  rejrard  with 
an  indulgence,  which  to  some  rigid  moralists 
:i ; )  pears  excessive,  those  faults  into  which  gen- 
tle and  noble  spirits  ares<mietimes  hurried  by 
the  excitement  of  conflict,  by  the  maddening 
intluence  of  sympathy,  and  by  ill-regulated 
zeal  for  a  public  cause. 

With  such  ferliiif^'s  we  read  this  book,  and 
compared  it  with  other  accounts  of  the  events 
in  which  Barere  bore  a  part.  It  is  now  our 
duty  to  e.\|)re<s  the  opinion  tO  which  this  in- 
vestigation has  led  us. 

Our  opinion  then  is  this,  that  Barere  ap- 
proached nearer  than  any  person  mentioned 
in  history  <>r  fiction,  whether  man  or  devil,  to 
the  idea  of  cousuaimate  aud  universal  deprav- 
ity. In  him  the  qualities  which  we  the  prop* 
er  objects  of  hatred,  and  the  qualities  which 
are  the  proper  objects  of  contempt,  preserve 
an  exquisite  and  absolute  harmony.  In  almost 
every  particular  sort  of  wickedness  he  has  had 
rival.s.  His  sensuality  was  immoderate ;  but 
this  was  a  failing  common  to  him  with  many 
great  and  amiddemen.  There  have  been 
many  men  as  cowardly  as  he,  some  as  cmci,  n 
few  as  mean,  a  few  as  impudent.  There  may 
also  have  been  as  great  liars,  though  we  never 
met  with  t  hem  or  read  of  them.  But  when  we 
put  every  thing  together,  sensuality,  poltroon- 
ery, baseness,  effrontery,  mendacity,  barbar* 
ity,  the  result  issomethiu^r  which  in  a  novel 
we  should  condemn  is  earicature,  and  to 
which,  we  venture  to  S8j,  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  history. 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust,  we  acknow- 
ledge, to  try  a  man  situated  as  Barere  was 
by  a  severe  standard,  ^'or  have  we  done  so. 
We  have  formed  our  opinion  of  him  by  com- 
paring him,  not  with  politicians  of  stainless, 
character,  not  with  Chancellor  D'Arruesseau. 
or  General  Washington,  or  Mr.  Wdberforce, 
or  Earl  Grey,  but  with  his  own  colleagues  of 
theMountain.  That  party  included  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  worst  men  that  ever 
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lived;  but  we  see  in  it  nothing  like  Ban" re. 
Compared  with  him,  Fouche  eeems  honest  j 
Billaad  seems  htttnane ;  HerMtt  seems  to  rite 
into  difTuity.    Every  other  chief  of  a  party, 
says  AI.  Ilippolyte  Carnot,  has  found  apolo- 
gists; one  set  of  men  exalts  the  Girondists  ; 
another  set  justifies  Danton;  a  third  deities 
Robespierre;  but  Barrere  has  remained  with- 
out a  defender.    \Ve  veuture  to  suggest  a 
very  simple  solution  of  this  phenomenon. 
All  the  other  chief?  df  jvirtifs  hrni  i^ome  good 
qualities,  and  Barere  had  none.    The  genius, 
courage,  patriotism,  and  humanity  of  the  Gi- 
rondist statesmen,  more  than  atoned  for  what 
was  culpable  in  their  conduct,  and  should 
have  protected  thetn  from  the  insult  of  bemg 
oompared  with  such  a  thing  as  Barire. 
Danton  and  Robespierre  were  indeed  bad 
men ;  but  in  both  of  theiiL  some  important 
parts  of  the  mind  remained  sound.  Danton 
was  brave  and  resolute,  fond  of  pleasure,  of 
power,  and  of  distinction,  with  vehement 
passtons,  with  lax  principles,  but  with  some 
kind  and  manly  feelings,  capable  of  great 
critncp,  but  capable  also  of  friendship  and 
of  compassion,   lie,  therefore,  naturally  fiuds 
admirers  among  persons  of  bold  and  sanguine 
dispositions.    Robespierre  was  a  vain,  en- 
vious, and  suspicious  man,  with  a  hard  heart, 
weak  nerves,  and  a  gloomy  temper.    But  we 
oannot  with  truth  deny  that  he  was  in  the 
vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  disinterested,  that 
his  private  life  was  correct,  or  that  he  was 
sincerely  zealous  for  his  own  system  of  poli 
tics  ;nid  morals.    He,  therefore,  naturally 
finds  admirers  nmonfi  honest  but  mo<Mh-  nnd 
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brings  him-'^olf  to  indict  misery  on  his  fellow- 
crcaturcs  uilh  indiflerence,  with  satisfaction, 
and  at  length  with  a  hideous  rapture,  deserves 
to  Ite  regarded  as  a  portent  of  wickedness; 
and  such  a  man  was  Barcre.    The  history  of 
his  downward  progress  is  full  of  instruction. 
Weakness,  cowardice,  and  fickleness  were 
)orn  with  liiin :  the  best  quality  whicii  he 
received  from  nature  was  u  good  temper. — 
These,  it  is  true,  are  not  very  promising 
mnlorials  :  v(  t  out  of  materials  as  unprom- 
ising,  high  sentiments  of  piety  and  of  hon- 
or have  sometimes  made  martyrs  and  he- 
roes.   Rigid  principles  often  do  for  feeble 
minds  what  stays  do  for  feeble  bodies.  But 
Burere  had  no  principles  at  all.    His  char- 
acter was  equally  destitute  of  natural  and  of 
acquired  strength.    Neither  in  the  commerce 
of  life,  nor  in  books,  did  we  ever  become  ac- 
quainted with  any  mind  so  unstable,  so  utter- 
ly destitute  of  tone,  so  incapable  of  indepen* 
dent  thought  and  earnest  preference,  so  ready 
to  take  impressions  and  so  ready  to  lose 
them.   He  resembled  those  creepers  which 
must  lean  on  somcthlnir,  and  which,  as  soon 
as  their  prop  is  removed,  fall  down  in  utter 
helplessness.    He  could  no  more  stand  up, 
erect  and  sell^upported,  in  any  cause,  than 
the  ivy  can  rear  itself  like  the  oak,  or  the 
wild  vine  shoot  to  heaven  like  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon.   It  is  barely  possible  that,  under 
good  guidance  and  in  favorable  rircunistan- 
ccs,  such  a  man  might  have  slipped  through 
life  without  discredit.    But  the  unseaworthy 
craft,  which  even  in  still  water  would  have 
hern  in  danger  of  coins  down  fronj  its  own 


bitter  democrats.  If  no  class  has  taken  the  1  ri)ilenness,  was  launched  on  a  raging  ocean, 
reputation  of  Bardre  under  its  patronage,  the  amidst  a  storm  in  which  a  whole  armada  of 


reason  is  plain :  Barcre  had  not  a  single  vir 
tue,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  one. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  jixlge,  originally  of  a  savage  disposi- 
tion ;  Init  tliis  circumstance  seems  to  us  only 
to  aggravate  bis  guilt.  There  are  some  un- 
happy men  constitutionally  prone  to  the  dark- 
er passions,  men  all  wlmsr  Mood  is  gall,  and 
to  whom  bitter  words  nid  harsh  actions  are 
as  natural  as  snarliii;^^  and  biting  to  a  fero- 
cimis  dog.  To  come  into  the  world  with 
this  wretched  mental  disease  is  a  greater  ca- 
lamity than  to  be  born  blind  or  deaf.  A  man 
who,  having  such  a  temper,  keeps  it  in  siil^ 
jection,  and  constrains  himself  to  behave  ha- 
bitually with  justice  and  humanity  towards 
those  who  are  in  his  power,  seems  to  iis 
vforthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  There 
have  been  instances  of  this  self-command  : 
and  they  are  among  the  most  signal  triumphs 
of  philosophy  and  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  in  in  who,  having  been  blessed  l)y 
nature  with  a  bland  disposition,  gradually 


gallant  ships  was  cast  away.  The  weakest 
and  most  servile  of  human  beings,  found  him- 
self on  a  sudden  an  actor  in  a  Revolution 
which  convulsed  the  whole  civilized  world. 
.\(  first  befell  under  the  infliieiiee  of  humane 
and  moderate  men,  and  talked  the  language 
of  humanity  and  moderation.  But  he  soon 
found  himself  surrounded  by  fierce  and  reso- 
lute spirits,  scared  by  no  danger  and  restrain- 
ed by  no  scruple.  He  had  to  choose  whether 
he  would  be  their  victim  or  their  accomplice. 
His  choice  was  soo?i  ninde.  He  tasted  blood 
and  feltiio  loathing:  he  tasted  it  again,  and 
liked  it  well.  Cruelty  became  with  liim,  first 
a  habit,  then  a  passion,  iit  last  a  madness. 
So  complete  and  rapid  was  the  degeneracy 
of  hif  nature,  that  within  a  very  few  months 
after  the  time  when  he  had  passed  for  a  good- 
natured  man,  he  hud  broutrht  himself  to  look 
on  the  despair  and  misery-  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, with  a  glee  resemblmg  that  of  the  fiends 
whom  Dante  saw  watching  the  pool  of  seeth- 
ing pitch  in  Malebolge.   He  had  many  ai^ 
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sociates  in  guiit ;  but  he  distinguished  him- 
self from  them  all  by  the  Bacchanalian  exul- 
tation which  he  seemed  to  feel  in  the  wak 
of  death.  He  was  drunk  witli  innocent  and 
noble  blood,  laughed  and  .shouted  as  he  butch- 
ered,  and  howliS  strange  »ongs  and  reded  in 
strange  dances  amidst  the  carnage.  Then 
came  a  sudden  and  violent  turn  of  fortune. 
The  miserable  man  was  hurled  down  from  the 
height  of  power  to  hopeless  ruin  and  infamy. 
The  shock  sobered  him  at  once.  The  fumes 
of  bis  horrible  intoxication  passed  away. 
But  he  was  noir  so  irrecoverably  deprsTed, 
that  the  discipline  of  adversity  only  drove  him 
further  into  wickedness.  Ferocious  vices,  of 
which  he  had  never  been  suspected,  had  been 
developed  in  him  by  power.  Another  class 
of  vices,  less  hateful  perhaps,  but  more  des- 
picable, wail  now  developed  in  him  by  pover- 
ty and  disgrace.  Having  appalled  the  whole 
world  by  great  crimes  perpetrated  under  the 
pretence  of  ^reat  zeal  for  liberty,  he  became 
the  meanest  uf  all  the  tools  of  despotism.  It  is 
not  easy  to  settle  the  order  of  precedence 
anong  his  vices  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  his  baseness  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rarer 
and  more  marvellous  thing  than  his  cruelty. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  have  long  tak- 
en of  Barcre's  character ;  but,  till  we  read 
these  Memoirs,  we  held  our  opinion  with  the 
diffidence  which  becomes  a  judge  who  has 
only  heard  one  side.  The  case  seemed  strong, 
and  in  parts  unanswerable :  yet  we  did  n(H 
know  what  the  accused  party  might  have  to 
say  for  himself:  and,  nut  being  much  inclin- 
ed to  take  our  fellow-creatures  either  for  an- 
gels of  light  or  for  angels  of  darkness,  we 
could  not  but  feel  some  suspicion  that  his 
offences  had  been  exagErerated.  That  sus- 
picion is  now  at  an  end.  The  vindication 
w  before  us.  It  occupies  four  volumes.  It 
was  the  work  of  forty  years.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  it  does  not  refute  every 
serious  charge  which  admitted  of  refutation. 
How  many  serious  charges,  then,  :ire  here 
refuted  ?  Not  a  single  one.  Most  of  the  im- 
nutations  which  have  been  thrown  on  Barere 
he  does  not  even  notice.  In  such  eases,  of 
course,  judgment  must  go  against  him  by  de- 
fault. The  fact  is,  that  nothing  cnn  be  more 
meagre  and  uninteresting  than  his  accouni 
of  the  great  public  transactions  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  He  drives  us  hardly  a  word  of 
new  inforuialion  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  the  eommitee  of  public  safety ;  and,  by 
way  of  compensation,  tells  us  long  stories 
abnnt  things  which  happened  before  lie  emer- 
ged from  obscurity,  and  alter  he  had  again 
sunk  into  it.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  As  soon 
as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  henfins  to  write 
liesj  and  such  lies!  A  man  who  has  never 
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been  within  the  tropics  docs  not  know  what 
a  thunder  storm  means;  a  man  who  has  never 
looked  on  Niagara  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  a 
catariict :  niitl  ho  who  has  not  read  Barere's 
Memoirs  may  be  said  not  to  know  what  it  is 
tu  lie.   Among  the  numerous  classes  wbicli 
make  up  the  great  genus  Mendacium,  the 
Mrndacium   Vasronintm,  or  Gascon  lie,  has, 
during  some  centuries,  been  highly  esteem- 
ed as  peculiarly  circumstantial  and  peculiar- 
ly impudent;  and  niiionf.' the  l^Irnrlacia  Vas- 
conica,  the  Mendacium  Barerianum  is  with- 
out doubt,  the  finest  It  is  indeed 
a  superb  variety,  and  quite  throws  into  the 
'  shade  some  Mindacia  which  we  were  used  to 
regard  with  admiration.    The  JUrndanum 
WnmUSanum,  for  example,  though  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  will  not  sustain  the 
comparison  for  a  moment.    Seriously,  we 
think  that  M.  Hippolyte  Gemot  is  much  to 
blame  in  this  matter.    We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose him  to  be  worse  read  than  ourselves  in 
the  history  of  the  Convention,  a  history 
which  must  interest  him  deqily,  not  only  as 
a  Frenchman,  but  also  as  a  son.    He  must, 
therefore,  be  perfectly  aware  that  many  of 
the  most  important  statements,  which  these 
volumes  contain  are  falsehoods,  such  as  Cov* 
neille's  Dorante,or  Moliere's  Scapin,  or  Co- 
lin d'llarleville's  Monsieur  de  Crac  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  utter.    We  are  far, 
inflerd,  from  holding  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot 
answerable  for  Barere's  want  of  veracity. 
But  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  arranged  these 
Memoirs,  lia.s  introduced  them  to  the  world 
by  a  laudatory  preface,  has  described  them 
as  documents  of  great  historical  value,  and 
has  illustrated  them  by  notes.    We  cannot 
but  think  that,  l)y  acting  thus,  he  contracted 
some  obligations  of  which  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  bMn  at  all  aware ;  and  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  suffered  any  monstrous  fiction  to 
go  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  with- 
out adding  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for 
the  purpo.se  of  cautioning  the  reader. 

We  will  content  onreelvcs  at  present  with 
pointing  out  two  instances  of  Barere's  wiliiil 
and  ddiberate  mendacity;  namely,  his  ae> 
count  of  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
hi'!  acroiint  of  the  death  of  the  Girondifits. 
His  account  of  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette 
is  as  follows: — *  Robespierre  in  his  turn  pro- 
pnfcd  that  tlie  members  of  the  Capet  family 
should  be  banished,  and  that  Marie  Antoin- 
ette should  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal.  He  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  concerting  military  mea- 
sures which  might  have  repaired  our  disas- 
ters in  Belgium,  and  might  have  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  enemies  of  the  Revoltttion  in 
the  we8t.'^(Vol.  ii.  p.  313.) 
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Now,  it  is  notorious  that  Marie  Antoinette 
was  sent  beiure  tiie  Kevolutiooury  Tribuoal, 
not  at  Robespierre^B  instance,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  Robespierre's  wishes.  We  will 
cite  a  sincrle  authoritj,  which  is  quite  deri- 
sive. Bonaparte,  who  had  au  conceivable 
notire  to  disguise  the  truth,  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  trutli,  and  who, 
after  his  marriage  with  the  Archduchess,  nat- 
wally  iielt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  his  wife's 
kinswoman,  distinctly  affirmed  that  Robes- 
pierre opposed  the  tr>'in^  of  the  queen.* 
Who,  then,  was  the  person  who  really  did 
propose  that  the  Capet  family  should  be  ban- 
ished, and  that  Marie  Antoinette  should  bo 
tried  {  Full  information  will  be  foond  in  the 
JfemVcnr.f  From  that  Taluable  record  it 
appe  nd  that,  on  the  first  of  August  1793,  an 
orator  deputed  by  the  Corninitteo  of  Public 
Safety  addressed  the  C'ouvcnlion  in  a  long 
and  dabcvate  diaooorae.  He  asked,  in  pas- 
■^ionntp  inntriinrro^  how  it  happened  that  the 
enemies  of  the  republic  still  continued  to  hope 
for  aneeeaa.  *  Is  it,'  he  eried,  *  beeaase  we 
have  too  long  forgotten  the  crimes  of  the  Aus- 
trian  woman  ?  Is  it  because  wo  have  shown 
so  strange  an  indulgence  to  the  race  of  our 
ancient  tyrants?  It  ia  time  that  thia  unwiae 
apathy  should  cease ;  it  is  time  to  extirpate 
firom  the  soil  of  the  republic  tlie  last  rooU  of 
royalty.  Aa  for  the  children  ot  Loob  the 
eoo^irator,  they  are  hostages  for  the  Repub- 
lic. The  charge  of  their  mainieiiance  shall 
be  reduced  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  food 
and  keep  of  two  individnala.  The  public 
treasure  shall  no  longer  be  lavislied  on  crr-a- 
tures  who  have  too  long  been  considered  as 
privileged.  But  behind  them  Inrka  a  woman 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of 
France,  and  whose  share  in  every  project  ad- 
verse to  the  Revolution  has  long  been  known. 
Natiooal  jnatice  daima  its  righto  over  her.  It 
is  to  the  tribunal  appointed  fur  the  trial  of 
conspirators  that  she  ought  to  be  sent.  It  is 
only  by  striking  the  Austrian  woman  that  yon 
can  make  Francis  and  George,  Charles  and 
William,  sensible  of  the  crimes  which  their 
ministers  and  their  armies  have  conmiitted.' 
The  apeakar  eonelnded  by  moving,  that  M»- 
rie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  judg- 
ment, and  should,  for  that  end,  be  forthwith 
transferred  to  -the  Coociergerie ;  and  that  all 
members  of  the  hoaae  of  Capet,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  under  the  sword 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  two  children  of  Louis, 
ahoald  be  baniahed  from  the  French  territo* 
ry.   The  motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

Now  who  was  the  person  who  made  this 
speech  and  tliis  motion  ?  It  was  Bar^  him- 
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self  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Barere  attril  ntrd 
bis  own  mean  insolence  and  barbarity  to  one 
who,  whatever  his  crimes  may  have  been,  was 
in  this  matter  innocent.  The  only  question 
rrniaiM!Tifj  is,  whether  Bart  re  was  misled  by 
liis  meuiury,  or  wrote  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

We  are  convinced  that  he  wrote  a  delibei^ 
ate  falsehood.  His  memory  is  described  by 
his  editors  as  remarkably  good,  and  roust 
have  been  bad  indeed  if  he  could  not  remem- 
ber such  a  fact  as  this.  It  is  true  that  the 
number  of  iiuirders  in  which  he  subseqtierit- 
iy  bore  a  part  was  so  great,  that  he  might 
well  confound  one  with  another,  that  he 
might  well  forget  wliat  part  of  the  daily  hec- 
atomb was  consigned  to  death  by  himself, 
and  what  part  by  his  colleagues.  But  two 
circumstances  make  it  quite  incredible  that 
the  share  w  hich  he  took  in  the  denth  of  Ma- 
rie AntoiiiPtle  should  have  escaped  his  recol- 
lection. She  was  one  of  bia  earlieat  victima. 
She  was  one  of  his  most  illustrious  victinw. 
The  most  hardened  assassin  remembers  the 
first  time  that  he  shed  blood ;  and  the  widow 
of  Louis  was  no  ordinary  aufferer.  If  the  qtiea- 
tion  had  been  about  some  milliner  butchered 
fur  hiding  in  her  garret  her  brother  who  had 
let  drop  a  word  against  the  Jacobin  club— if 
the  question  had  been  about  some  old  nun, 
dragged  to  death  for  having  mumble*!  what 
were  called  fanatical  worda  over  her  bead^* 
Bardre's  memory  might  well  have  deceived 
him.  It  wouhl  he  as  unreasonable  to  expect 
him  to  remember  all  the  wretches  whom  he 
slew,  aa  all  the  pinches  of  anuff  that  he  took. 
Rut  though  Bartre  murdered  many  hundreds 
of  human  beings,  he  murdered  only  one 
Queen.  That  he,  a  small  country  lawyer,  who,, 
a  few  years  before,  would  have  tiwiwht  him- 
self lurruired  by  a  «_d;inre  or  a  word  from  the 
daughter  of  so  many  C'as:irs,  should  call  her 
the  Austrian  woman,  shinld  send  her  from  jail 
to  jail,  should  deliver  herovrr  tothe  execution- 
er, was  surely  a  great  event  in  his  life.  Wheth- 
er he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  or  ashamed 
of  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  may  perhl^ 
differ  from  his  editors  ;  but  they  will  admit,  wt 
think,  that  he  could  not  have  iurgottea  it. 

We,  therefore,  confidently  charge  Bar#re 
with  havincf  written  a  deliberate  falfehood  : 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  we 
never,  in  the  course  of  any  biatoried  re- 
searches that  we  have  happened  to  make,  fell 
in  with  a  falsehood  so  audacious,  except  only 
the  falsehood  which  we  are  about  to  expose. 

Of  the  proceeding  againat  the  Girondista, 
Barere  speaks  with  just  severity.  He  calls 
it  an  atrocious  injustice  perpetrated  against 
the  legislators  of  the  republic.  He  complains 
thai  diatktguished  deputies,  who  ou^ht  to 
have  been  readmitted  lo  their  seala  m  iho 
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CoorentioD,  were  sent  to  the  scail'uld  as  con- 
ipirators.   The  day,  he  exchiais,  was  a  day 

of  inournins  for  France.  Ii  iiiutilaled  the 
national  representation  ;  it  weakened  ihe 
sacred  principle,  that  the  delegates  of  tlie 
people  were  inviolable,  lie  protests  that  he 
had  no  share  in  the  guilt.  '  I  liavc  hud,'  he 
says,  '  the  patience  to  go  through  the  Aiuni- 
teur,  extracting  all  the  charges  brou>rht 
against  deputies,  and  all  the  decrees  for  ar- 
resting and  impeaching  deputies.  Aowhere 
will  yuu  tind  my  name.  1  never  brought  a 
ebargo  against  any  of  my  ooUeagues,  or  made 
a  rr-|)ort  nqainr^t  any,  or  drew  up  an  impeach* 
luent  against  any.'* 

Now,  we  affirm  that  this  is  a  lie.  We 
afl'irtu  that  Barere  himself  took  the  lead  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  against 
the  Girondists,  We  affirm  that  he,  on  tUe 
twenty-eighth  of  July  1793,  proposed  a  de- 
cree for  bringing  niiu-  (;ir(Mu!i-t  deputies  to 
trial,  and  for  putting  tu  death  sixteen  other 
Girondist  deputies  without  any  trial  at  all. 
We  ailirni  that,  when  the  accused  deputies 
harl  been  brought  to  trial,  and  when  some 
appreiiension  arose  that  their  eloquence 
might  produce  an  eflTejt  even  on  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  Barere  did,  on  the  8th  of 
Brumaire,  second  a  motion  ii>r  a  decree  au- 
thorizing the  tribunal  to  decide  without  hear- 
ing out  the  defence;  and,  for  the  truth  of 
every  one  of  these  things  so  affirmed  by  us, 
we  appeal  to  that  very  Monitcur  to  which 
Barere  has  dared  to  appeal.! 

Wh;ii  M.  Ilippolyte  Carnot,  knowing,  as 
he  must  know,  that  this  book  contains  such 
falsehoods  as  those  which  we  bare  exposed, 
can  have  meant,  when  he  described  it  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  historical 
information,  passes  our  comprehension. 
When  a  man  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  lies  about 
events  which  took  place  before  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  and  which  are  recorded  in  well- 
known  and  accessible  books,  what  credit  can 
we  give  to  his  acconnt  of  things  done  in  cor- 
ners 1  No  historian  who  does  iidf  wi^h  to  be 
laughed  at  will  ever  cite  the  unsin»poricd  au- 
thority of  Barere  as  sufficient  to  prove  any 
fact  whatever.  The  only  thing,  as  far  as  wr 
can  see,  on  which  tliesc  volumes  throw  any 
light,  is  the  exceeding  baseness  of  the 
author. 

So  much  for  the  veracity  of  tlie  Memoirs. 
In  a  literary  point  of  view,  they  are  beneath 
criticism.  They  are  as  shallow,  flippant, 
and  affected,  as  Brirt  ro's  oratory  in  the  Con- 
Teotiou.  They  are  also,  what  iiis  oratory  in 
the  Convention  was  not,  utterly  insipid.  In 

•Vol.  ii.  407. 

f  M,nuinir,  31st  of  July  1793,  and  Noaidi,irBt 
Decade  of  i^rumaire,  in  the  year  2. 


fact,  they  are  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  of 
a  bottle,  of  which  even  the  first  fW>th  was  but 

of  very  questionable  flavor. 

We  will  now  try  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  sketch  of  this  man's  life.  We  shall, 
of  eoarse,  make  very  eptring  use  indeed  of 
his  own  Memoirs;  and  never  witliont  dis- 
trust, except  where  they  are  continued  by 
other  eridence. 

Bertrand   Barere  was  born   in  the  year 
I7')o,  at  Tarbes  in  Gascony.     His  father 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  at  Vieu- 
zac,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Argelrt;.  Ber- 
trand always  loved  to  be  called  Barere  de 
Vieuzac,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
that,  by  the  help  of  this  feudal  addition  to 
his  name,  he  miorht  pass  for  a  gentleman. 
He  was  educated  for  the  bar  at  Toulouse, 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  parlia- 
ments of  the  kingdom,  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate with  coii-'iderable  success,  and  wrote 
some  small  pieces,  which  he  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal literary  societies  in  the  soath  of  France. 
Among  provincial  towns,  Toulouse  seems  to 
have  been  remarkably  rich  in  indifferent  ver- 
sifiers and  critics.    It  gloried  especially  in 
one  venerable  institution,  called  the  Acade- 
my of  the  Floral  Gaines.    Thi.s  body  held 
every  year  a  grand  meeting,  which  was  a 
subject  of  intense  interest  to  the  whole  diy, 
and  at  which  flowers  of  gold  and  silver  were 
given  as  prizes  for  odes,  for  idyls,  and  for 
.something  that  was  called  eloquence,  TiiesC 
bounties  produced  of  course  the  ordinary 
eflect  of  bounties,  and  turned  people  who 
might  have  been  thriving  attorneys  and  use- 
fill  apothecaries  into  small  wits  and  bad 
poets.    Barere  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  hicky  as  to  obtain  any  of  these  precious 
llowers;  but  one  of  his  performances  was 
mentioned  with  honor.    At  Montauban  be 
was  more  fortunate.    The  Academy  of  that 
town  bestowed  on  him  several  prizes,  one  for 
a  panegyric  on  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  which 
the  blessings  of  monarchy  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  Freiirli  iiriii<tn  were  set  forth;  and  ano- 
ther fur  a  panegyric  on  poor  Franc  de  Pom- 
pignan,  in  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  crntiiry  "  .is 
sharply  assailed.    Then  Barere  found  an  old 
stone  inscribed  with  three  LaUn  words,  and 
wrote  a  dissertation  upon  it,  which  procured 
him  a  seat  in  a  learned  Assembly,  called  the 
Toulouse  Academy  of  Sciences,  Inscriptions, 
and  Polite  Literature.   At  length  the  doors 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Floral  Games  were 
opened  to  so  much  merit.    Barere,  in  his 
thirty-third  year,  took  his  seat  as  one  of  that 
illustrious  brotherhood, and  inadi  an  iiia(ii.'<i- 
ral  oration  which  was  greatly  admired.  He 
apologizes  lor  recounting  these  triumphs  of 
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his  youthful  genius.  We  own  that  we  can- 
not blame  him  for  duelling  lonjr  on  the  lenst 
disgraceful  purtion  of  his  existence.  To 
send  in  declamations  for  prizes  offered  by 
provincial  academif.*,  i-  indeed  no  very  use- 
ful or  dignitied  employ  ment  for  a  bearded 
man ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  Barcre 
had  always  been  so  emplojed. 

In  he  married  a  voung  lady  of  con- 
siderable fortune.  Whether  she  was  in  other 
respects  qaalified  to  make  a  home  happy,  is 
a  point  respecting  which  wc  are  imprrfectiv 
informed.  In  a  little  work,  eDlitled  Melon- 
ehofy  Pages,  which  was  written  in  1797, 
Barire  avers  that  his  tiKirriage  was  one  of 
more  convenience,  that  at  (lie  altar  his  heart 
was  heavy  with  sorrowful  forebodings,  that 
he  turned  pale  as  he  pronounced  the  solemn 
*  Yes,' that  unbidden  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  that  bis  mother  shared*  bis  presenti- 
ment, and  that  the  evil  omen  was  accom- 
plished. '  My  marriage,'  he  nya,  '  was  one 
of  the  most  unhappy  of  inarriapes.'  Sn  ro- 
mantic a  tale,  told  by  so  noted  a  liar,  did  not 
command  our  belief.  We  were,  therefore, 
not  much  surprised  to  discover  that,  in  hi? 
Memoirs,  he  calls  his  wife  a  most  amiable 
woman,  and  declares  that,  after  he  had  been 
united  to  her  six  years,  he  found  her  as  amia- 
ble as  ever.  Tie  complains,  indeeil,  that  slie 
was  too  much  attached  to  royalty  and  to  the 
old  superstition;  but  he  assures  us  that  his 
respeet  for  her  virtues  indnrcd  him  in  xnlo- 
rate  her  prejudices.  Now  Jiarere,  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  was  himself  a  Royalist 
and  a  Catholic.  He  had  gained  one  prize  by 
flattering  the  Throne,  and  another  by  de- 
fending the  Church.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
therefore,  that  disputes  about  politics  or  re> 
ligion  should  have  embittered  bis  domestic 
life  till  some  time  after  he  became  a  husband. 
Our  own  guess  is,  that  his  wife  was,  as  he 
s;i\  a  virtuous  and  amiable  woman,  and  that 
sh  ■  (ii<i  her  best  t(»  make  him  happy  during 
some  years.  It  seems  clear  that,  when  cir- 
cumstances  developed  the  latent  atrocity  of 
his  character,  she  could  no  longer  emliire 
him,  refused  to  sec  him,  and  sent  back  his 
letters  unopened.  Then  it  was,  we  imagine, 
that  he  invented  the  fable  about  his  distress 
on  his  weddinii  day. 

In  1788  Barere  paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris, 
attended  reviews,  heard  Laharpe  at  the  Ly- 
ca*nm,  and  Condorcet  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  stared  at  the  envoys  of  Tippoo 
Saib,  saw  the  Royal  Family  dine  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  noted 
down  adventures  and  speculations.  Some 
parts  of  this  journal  are  printed  in  the  first 
volnme  of  the  work  before  as,  and  are  eer- 
tainlj  moat  eharaAterittio.  The  woiet  vieea 


of  the  writer  had  not  yet  shown  themselves  ; 
but  the  weakness  which  was  the  parent  of 
those  vices  appears  in  every  line.  His  levity, 
his  inconsistency,  his  servility,  were  already 
what  they  were  to  the  last.  All  his  opinions, 
all  his  feelings,  spin  round  and  round  like  a 
weathercock  in  a  whirlwind.  Nay,  the  very 
impressions  which  he  receives  through  his 
senses  are  not  the  same  two  days  together, 
lie  sees  Louis  the  Si.\teenth,  and  is  so  much 
blinded  by  loyalty  as  to  find  his  Majesty  hand- 
some. '  I  fixed  my  eyes,"  he  sa)*s,  '  with  a 
lively  curiosity  on  his  hue  countenance, 
whiih  I  thou;,riit  open  and  noble.'  The 
ne.xt  lime  that  the  King  appears,  all  is  altered. 
His  Majesty'.s  eyes  are  without  the  smallest 
expression ;  he  has  a  vulgar  laugh  which 
seems  like  idiocy,  an  ignoble  figure,  an  awk- 
wirti  and  the  lonk  of  a  big  boy  ill 

brought  up.  It  is  the  same  with  more  im- 
portant questions.  Harare  is  fbr  the  parlit- 
ments  on  the  Monday  and  against  the  parlia* 
ments  on  the  Tuesday,  for  feudality  in  the 
morning  and  against  feudality  in  the  after- 
noon. One  day  he  admires  the  English 
ri  ti-titnlicn  ;  then  he  slnulders  to  tliink  that, 
in  the  struggles  hv  which  that  constitution 
had  been  OTtainea,  the  barbarous  idanders 
had  murdered  a  king,  and  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  constitution  of  Beam.  Rearn, 
he  says,  has  a  sublime  constitution,  a  beauti- 
ful constitution.  There  the  nobility  and 
clercv  meet  in  one  house  and  the  Commons 
in  another.  If  the  houses  dilier,  the  King 
has  the  casting  vote.  A  few  weeks  later  we 
find  him  ravinji  against  the  principles  of  this 
siililiiiie  and  beautiful  constittif ion.  To  ad- 
mit deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  into 
the  legislature  is,  he  says,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  admit  enemies  of  the  nation  into 
the  legislature. 

In  ihis  state  of  mind,  without  one  settled 
purpose  or  opinion,  the  slave  of  the  list 
ivord,  royalist,  aristocrat,  democrat,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  coffee- 
house or  drawing-room  into  which  he  had 
just  looked,  did  Bnrf're  enter  into  public  life. 
The  Siates-Cieneral  had  been  summoned. 
Bari^re  went  down  to  his  own  province,  was 
ther<'  elected  one  of  the  repres  iit  ai  ives  of 
the  Third  Estate,  and  returned  to  Paris  in 
May  1789. 

A  great  crisis,  often  predicted,  had  at  last 

arrived.  In  no  country,  ue  conceive,  have 
intellectual  freedom  and  political  servitude 
existed  together  so  lont;  as  in  France,  daring 
the  seventy  or  eighty  years  nhieh  precedea 
the  last  convocation  of  the  Orders.  Ancient 
abuses  and  new  theories  flourished  in  equal 
vigor  side  by  side.  TITe  people,  having  no 
oonsUtntional  means  of  cbedcing  erta  the 
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most  flagitious  misornvornnient,  wero  indem- 
nified  for  opprciisiuii  by  being  tutilrcd  tu  lux- 
uriate in  anarchical  speculation,  and  to  deny 
or  ridicule  every  principle  on  which  ihe 
iostitutiouii  of  the  stale  reposed,  ^ieither 
those  who  attribute  the  downfall  of  the  old 
French  institutions  to  the  public  grievances, 
nor  those  wbi»  attribute  it  to  die  (ltic!riiie«  of 
the  philosophers,  appear  tu  usj  tu  iiave  taken 
ioto  their  view  more  than  one  half  of  the  sub> 
ject.  Grievances  as  heavy  have  often  been 
endured  without  producing  a  revolution  ; 
doctriues  as  htAd  have  often  been  propound- 
ed without  producing  a  revolution.  The 
question,  whetb*  r  tlie  Frcncli  nation  was 
alienated  I'rum  itb  old  polity  by  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  Vi2iers  and  Sultanas  who 
pillatfcd  and  disgraced  it,  or  by  the  writings 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  seems  to  us  as 
idle  as  the  question  whether  it  was  fire  or 
gunpowder  that  blew  up  the  mills  at  llouns- 
low.  Neither  cause  would  have  suHiccd 
alone.  Tyrannjr  may  last  through  ages 
where  discussion  is  suppressed.  Discussion 
may  safely  be  left  free  by  rulers  who  act  on 
popular  principles.  But  combine  a  press  like 
that  of  London,  with  a  governiucnt  like  that 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  inevitable  etfect 
will  be  an  explosion  that  wil!  slnke  the  world. 
So  it  was  in  France.  Despotism  and  Li- 
cense, mingling  in  unblessed  union,  engen- 
dered that  mighty  Revolution  in  which  the 
liuearocnts  of  both  parents  were  strangely 
blended.  The  long  gestation  was  acconi- 
ptished;  and  Europe  saw,  with  mixed  hope 
and  terror,  that  agonizing  travail  and  that 
portentous  birth. 

Among  the  crowd  of  legislators  which  at 
this  conjuncture  poured  from  all  the  prov- 
inces of  France  into  Paris,  Barere  made  no 
contemptible  figure.  The  opinions  which 
lift  for  the  moment  professed  were  popular, 
yet  not  extreme.  Hi'^  clKirneter  wn.s  fair; 
bis  personal  advantages  arc  said  to  have  been 
eouaiderable ;  and,  from  the  portrait  which 
is  prefixed  to  these  Memoirs,  and  which  re- 
preaent.s  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  Conven- 
tion, we  should  ^udge  that  his  featuros  must 
have  been  strikingly  handsome,  thou^rh  wo 
think  that  we  can  read  in  them  cowardii  e  and 
meanness  very  legibly  written  by  the  hand 
of  God.  His  conversation  was  lively  and 
eeay;  his  manners  remarkably  good  for  a 
country  lawyer.  Women  of  rank  and  wit 
said  that  he  was  tlie  only  man  who,  on  his 
liMt  arrival  from  a  remote  province^  had  that 
inde-scriliablc  air  which  it  was  supposed  that 
Paris  alone  could  give.  His  eloquence,  in- 
deed, was  by  no  means  so  mueh  admired  in 
the  capital  as  it  had  been  by  the  ingenious 
aoadomieiBiii  of  Montaubaa  and  Tmtlouae. 


His  style  was  thought  vcrv  bat!  :  and  very 
bad,  if  a  foreigner  may  M'uturc  to  judge,  it 
continued  to  the  last.    It  would,  however, 
be  unjust  to  deny  that  he  had  »oine  talents 
for  speaking  and  writing.     11  is  rhetoric, 
though  deformed  by  every  imaginmble  Inlt 
of  taste,  from  bombast  down  to  buffoonerj, 
wn^  not  wholly  without  force  and  vivacity. 
He  had  also  one  quality  which,  ia  active  life, 
often  gives  iburtb>rate  men  an  udvuitage 
over  first-rate  men.    WliaK  vc  r  he  could  do, 
he  could  do  without  eH'ort,  at   any  mo- 
ment, in  any  abundance,  and  on  iiny  side  of 
any  question.   There  was,  indeed,  a  perfect 
harmony  between  hts  moral  character  and 
his  intellectual  character.    His  temper  was 
that  of  a  slave;  his  abilities  were  exactly 
those  which  qualified  him  tube  a  useful  blave. 
Of  thinking  to  purpose,  he  was  utterly  in- 
capable; but  he  had  wobderful  reudincss  in 
arranging  and  eipressing  thoughts  furoisbed 
by  others. 

In  the  National  Assembly  be  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  di.'^playing  the  full  extent  either  of 
his  talents  or  of  his  vices.  He  was  indeed 
eclipsed  by  much  abler  men.  He  went,  as 
WQK  lu.s  habit,  with  the  stream,  spoke  occa- 
sionally with  some  success,  and  edited  a  jour- 
nal called  the  Point  tUi  Juitr,  in  \\  liich  the 
debates  of  the  Assembly  were  reported. 

He  at  first  ranked  by  no  means  anumg  the 
violent  reformers.    He  was  not  friendly  to 
that  new  division  of  the  French  territory 
which  was  among  the  most  iroporlaut  changes 
introduced  by  the  Revolution,  and  waseq)e- 
cially  unwilling  to  see  his  native  province 
dismembered.    He  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  framing  Reports  on  the  Woods  and 
Forests.    Louis  was  exceedingly  anxious 
about  this  matter;  for  his  niajesty  was  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  would  much  rather  have 
gone  without  the  Veto,  or  the  prerogative  of 
making  peace  and   war,  thnn  without  his 
huntinc  and  shooting,    (ientlemen  of  the 
riiyul  household  were  sent  to  Barere,  in 
order  to  intercede  for  the  deer  and  pheasants. 
Nor  was  this  intercession  nnsnrressful.  The 
reports  were  so  drawn,  that  Uarere  was  after- 
wards accused  of  having  diahonestly  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  the  public  to  the  tastes 
of  the  court   To  one  of  these  reports  he 
had  the  ineoneeivable  fdly  and  bad  taste  to 
prefix  a  punning  motto  from  Virgil,  fit  only 
for  such  essays  as  he  had  been  in  the  habU 
of  composing  for  the  Floral  Games — 

"Si  tanimus  sjlvas,  gylvir  sint  Consule  dignK." 

This  literary  foppery  was  <Mie  of  the  few 
things  in  which  he  waeoonsntent  Royafiit 
or  Girondist,  Jacohui  or  InfMritltit,  he  WM 
always  a  Triasotin. 
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As  the  monarchical  party  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  B;in'*rc  pradually  estranged  him- 
self more  and  more  from  it,  and  drew  closer 
and  closer  to  the  repablietna.  It  would 
scf^m  tint,  (ltiriii[j  this  transition,  ho  was  fnr 
a  time  clo«iel^  connected  with  the  family  of 
Orleans.  It  w  eertsin  that  he  was  entrasted 
with  the  guardianship  of  the  celchrated  Pa- 
mela, afterwards  Lady  Edward  Fit/.crfrald ; 
and  it  was  asserted  that  he  received  during 
aome  yean  a  penaion  of  twelve  thooaand 
Draiics  from  the  Palais  Rnyal 

At  the  end  of  September  1791,  the  labors 
of  the  National  Assembly  terminated,  and 
those  of  the  first  and  last  Legislatire  Assem- 
bly commenced. 

It  had  been  enacted  that  no  member  of 
the  National  Assembly  should  sit  in  the  Legis- 
lative A-^nemblv;  a  prcpostarona  and  mis- 
chievous regulation,  to  which  the  disasters 
which  followed  must  in  part  be  ascribed.  In 
England,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  parlia- 
ment which  did  not  contain  otto  sinijle  per- 
son who  had  ever  sat  in  parliament  before  ? 
Yet  it  may  safely  be  affirmed ,  that  the  nam- 
her  of  Englishmen  who.  novor  having  taken 
anv  share  in  public  affairs,  are  yet  well  quali- 
fied, by  knowledge  and  observation,  to  be 
meinbiTS  of  the  legislature,  is  at  least  a  hun- 
dred times  as  ^reat  as  tlie  rumiber  of  French- 
men who  were  so  qualtlicd  lu  1791.  How, 
indeed,  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  In 

England,  centuries  of  representative  irnverri- 
ment  have  made  all  educated  people  in  some 
measure  statesmen.  In  France,  the  National 
Assembly  had  probably  been  comfx^sed  of  as 
good  nntcriril«  as  were  then  to  be  fmind  It 
had  undoubtedly  removed  a  vast  mass  of 
abuses ;  some  of  its  members  had  read  and 
thought  much  about  theories  of  government ; 
and  others  had  shown  great  oratorical  talents. 
But  that  kind  of  skill  which  is  required  for 
the  constructing,  launching,  and  steering  of  a 
polity,  was  lamentably  wanting;  f<»r  it  is  n 
kind  of  skill  to  which  practice  contributes 
more  than  books.  Books  are  indeed  useful 
to  the  politician,  as  they  are  useful  to  the 
navigator  and  to  the  surgeon.  But  the  real 
navigator  is  formed  on  the  waves :  the  real 
surgeon  is  formed  at  bedsides:  and  the 
conflicts  of  free  states  arc  the  renl  school  of 
constitutional  statesmen.  The  National  As- 
sembly had,  however,  now  served  an  appren- 
tice«<bip  of  two  laborious  and  evcnlfid  years. 
It  had,  indeed,  by  no  means  Rnislied  its  edu- 
cation ;  but  it  was  no  longer,  as  on  the  day 
when  it  met,  altogether  rude  to  political  func- 
tions. Its  later  proceedinffs  contain  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  members  had  profited  by 
their  experience.  Beyond  all  doubt,  there 
WIS  not  in  Prance  any  equal  number  of  per- 


sons  possessing  in  an  equal  degree  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  the  judicious  direction  of 
public  affairs;  and,  just  at  this  moment, 
these  legislators,  misled  by  a  childish  wish  to 
display  their  own  disiiiteresledncs;'.  deserted 
the  duties  which  they  had  half  learned,  and 
which  nobody  else  had  learned  at  all,  and 
left  their  hall  to  a  second  crovrd  of  novices, 
who  had  still  to  master  the  first  rudiments  of 
political  business.  When  Barere  wrote  bb 
Memoirs,  the  absurdity  of  this  Self-denymg 
Ordinance  had  been  proved  by  events,  and 
was,  we  believe,  acknowledged  by  all  parties. 
He  accordingly,  with  his  usual  mendacity, 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  implying  that  he  had 
opposed  it.  There  was,  be  tells  us,  no  good 
citizen  who  did  not  regret  this  fatal  vote. 
Nay,  all  wbe  men,  be  says,  wished  the  Nsp 
tional  Assembly  to  continue  its  sittings  as  the 
first  Legislative  Assembly.  But  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  enlightened 
friends  of  liberty;  and  the  generous  but  fatal 
^niriflf  was  perpetrated.  Now  the  fact  is, 
that  Barere,  far  from  opposing  this  ill-advised 
measure,  was  one  of  those  wtio  most  eagerly 
supported  it ;  that  be  described  it  frtirn  the 
tribune  as  wise  and  magnanimous;  and  that 
he  assigned,  as  his  reasons  for  taking  this 
view,  some  of  those  phrases  in  which  orators 
of  bis  clri^is  deliufht,  and  which,  on  all  men 
who  have  the  smallest  insight  into  politics, 
produce  an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of 
ipecacuanha.  '  Those,' he  said,  'who  have 
framed  a  constitution  for  their  country,  are, 
.so  to  speak,  out  of  the  pale  of  that  social 
state  of  which  they  are  the  authors ;  for  crea- 
tive power  is  not  in  the  same  sphere  with 
that  which  it  has  created.' 

M.  Hippolyte  Garnot  has  noticed  this  un- 
truth, and  attributes  it  to  mere  O  rifctfulness. 
We  leave  it  to  hitn  to  reconcile  his  very 
charitable  suppo.sition  with  what  he  else- 
where says  of  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
R.arere's  memory. 

Many  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
were  indemnified  for  the  sacrifice  of  legisla- 
tive pf)wer,  by  appointments  in  various  de- 
partments of  the  pul)lic  ."ervice.  Of  these 
fortunate  persons  Barere  was  one.  A  high 
Court  of  Appeal  had  just  been  instituted. 
This  court  wa-^  tn  cit  nt  Paris  :  l)Ut  its  juris- 
diction was  to  extend  over  the  whole  realm, 
and  the  departments  were  to  choose  the 
judsics.  Barere  was  nourmated  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  He  asserts, 
and  our  readers  may,  if  they  choose,  believe, 
that  it  wns  about  this  time  in  contemplation 
to  make  him  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  so  grave  a  responsi- 
bility, he  obtained  permiastoii  to  pay  a  visit 
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to  his  nati\-e  place.  It  is  certain  (Int  lie  left 
I'aria  early  iu  the  year  17Ui2,  and  passed 
some  montlu  in  the  soath  of  Franee. 

In  the  infill  titno,  il  became  clear  that  the 
constitution  of  17Ui  would  not  work.  Jl 
was,  indeed,  not  to  be  expected,  that  a  con- 
tititiitiuii  uL-w  both  in  its  principles  and  ilM 
detiiils  would  at  fir«t  work  onsilv.  II;id  the 
chief  magi^rate  enjoyed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  had  he  performed  hia 
part  with  the  utnio-it  zeal,  fi<k'!ity,  nnt!  ability, 
had  the  representative  body  included  all  the 
wisest  statesmen  of  France,  the  difficulties 
might  still  have  been  found  insuperable. 

But,  in  fart,  the  experiniiMit  was  made  under 
every  disadvantage.  The  King,  very  natu- 
rally, hated  the  constitution.  In  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  were  tneu  of  jrcnius  and  men 
of  good  intentions,  but  not  a  single  man  of 
experience.  Nevertheless,  if  France  had 
been  suffered  to  settle  her  own  air>irs  \miI>- 
out  foreign  inlerfercii'^i',  it  is  pdsmIjIc  th.it 
the  calamities  which  lollowed  mi^^ht  have 
been  averted.  The  King  who,  with  many 
good  qualities,  was  ^.hi;j;rish  and  sensual, 
might  have  found  compensation  for  his  lost 
prerogatives  in  his  immense  civil  list,  in  his 
palaces  and  hunting  grounds,  in  soups,  Peri- 
gord  pies,  and  Cliampagne.  The  people, 
finding  thenisclve^i  secure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  valuable  reforms  which  the  National 
As.^etnhly  had,  in  t!i!?  niidst  of  all  its  errors, 
efibcted,  would  not  have  been  easily  excited 
by  demanrognes  to  acts  of  atrocity ;  or,  if  acts 
of  atrocity  had  been  committed,  those  acts 
would  probahlv  have  protlnce<l  a  speedy  and 
violent  reaction.  Had  tolerable  quiet  been 
preserved  during  a  few  years,  the  eonstitu- 
tifui  of  1T91  mi:Tlit  porhips  have  taken  root, 
might  have  gradually  acquired  the  strength 
which  time  alone  can  tjive,  and  might,  ivith 
some  modifications  which  were  undoubtedly 
needed,  have  lasted  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  European  coalition  against  the  Revolu- 
tion extinguished  all  hope  of  such  a  result. 
The  deposition  of  I.oui.s  was,  in  our  opinion, 
the  necessary  consequenee  of  that  coalition. 
The  question  was  now  no  longer,  whether 
the  King  should  have  an  aS.solute  Veto  or 
n  f?uspcnsive  Veto,  whether  ihnre  s!i(»u!tl  he 
one  chamber  or  two  chambers,  whether  the 
members  of  the  representative  body  should 
be  re-elisible  or  not;  but  whether  France 
should  Ijelong  to  the  French.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  nation,  the  integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory were  at  stake ;  and  we  must  say  plainly, 
that  we  cordially  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
those  Frenchmen  who,  at  that  conjuncture, 
resolved,  like  our  own  Blake,  to  play  the 
men  for  their  country,  under  whatever  form 
of  government  their  country  might  fall. 


It  sof ms  to  us  clear  that  the  war  with  the 
Conliaental  coalition  was,  on  the  side  of 
Prance,  at  first  a  defensive  war,  and  there- 
fore a  just  war     It  was  not  a  war  for  small 
objects,  or  against  despicable  enemies.  Uu 
the  event  were  slaked  all  the  dearest  interests 
of  the  Freneh  people.   Foremost  among  the 
ihreateninfj  powers  appeared  two  trr^^t  and 
martial  monarchies,  either  of  w  hich,  situated 
as  France  then  was,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
torniidnble  assailant    It  is  evident  that,  un- 
der such  circunistauces,thc  French  could  not, 
without  extreme  imprudence,  entrust  the  su- 
preme administration  of  tlieir  affairs  to  any 
person  whose  attachment  to   the  national 
cause  admitted  of  doubu    Now,  it  is  no  re- 
proach to  the  memory  of  Louis  to  say,  that 
he  was  not  attached  to  the  national  cause. 
Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  been  .some- 
thing more  than  man.    He  bad  held  absolute 
power,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by  the  aecidcnt 
<»f  birth  and  by  the  ancient  polity  ofllie  king- 
dom.   That  power  he  had,  on  tiie  whole, 
used  with  lenity.   He  had  meant  well  by  h» 
[)eople.    He  had  been  willing  to  make  to 
them,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  concessions 
such  as  scarcely  any  other  sovereign  has  ever 
:n  i(!e  e.xcept  under  duress.    He  bad  paid  the 
penalty  of  faults  not  his  own,  of  the  haughti- 
ness and  ambition  of  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors, of  the  dissoluteness  and  baseness  of 
others.    He  had  been  vanquished,  taken  cap- 
tive, led  in  triumph,  put  in  ward.    He  had  * 
escaped  ;  he  had  been  caught ;  he  had  been 
dragged  back  like  a  runaway  galley-slave  to 
the  oar.    lie  was  still  a  stnt"  jirirsoncr.  His 
quiet  was  broken  by  daily  alirout»  and  lam- 
poons.   Accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  be 
treated  with  profound  reverence,  he  was  now 
forced  to  command  his  feelings,  while  men 
who,  a  few  mouths  heft»re,  had  been  hackney 
writers  or  country  attorneys,  sat  in  his  pres- 
ence with  covereil  heads,  and  addressed  him 
in  the  easy  tone  of  equality.    Conscious  of 
fair  intentions,  sensible  of  hard  usage,  he 
doubtless  deie.>ited  the  Revolution;  and,  while 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
the  confederates,  pined  in  secret  for  the  sight 
of  the  German  eai'h's  and  the  sound  of  the 
(lerm  in  drums.    We  do  not  hi  sine  him  for 
this,    lint  can  we  blame  those  who,  being  re- 
solved to  defend  the  workoftheNationalAs- 
sembly  against  the  interference  of  strangers, 
were  not  disposed  to  have  him  at  their  head 
in  tlie  fearful  struggle  which  was  approach- 
ing?   We  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence  or 
•extenuation  of  the  insolence,  injustice,  and 
cruelty,  with  which,  after  the  victory  of  the 
republicans,  he  and  bis  family  were  treated. 
But  this  we  say,  that  the  French  had  only 
one  alternative,  to  derive  him  of  the  powers 
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of  fir.'t  mn'T^istrate,  or  to  around  their  arms 
and  submit  patiently  to  foreign  dictation. 
The  erentsof  the  tenth  of  Aucrust  sprang  ine- 
▼itaUy  fromthele  i^nii-  ofPtlmtz.  The  Kiiirr's 
palace  wn?  stormed  ;  liis  guards  were  slauf^h- 
tered.  iic  was  suspended  from  his  re^al 
fanctiom;  and  the  Legislative  AsBembiy 
irivi((->d  tli!^  nation  to  elect  an  '"xtmnrdi- 
nary  Convention,  with  the  full  powers  which 
the  conjanotore  required.  To  this  Conven- 
tion the  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
were  clirrihie :  and  Barire  was  chosen  by  his 
mwn  department. 

The  Conventton  met  on  the  twenty-first  of 
September  1792.  The  first  proceedings  were 
unanimous.  Royalty  was  abolished  by  accla- 
mation. No  objections  were  made  to  this 
great  chanire,  and  no  reasons  were  assigned 
for  it.  Fur  certainly  wo  cTimnt  Imnor  \vlt!i 
the  name  of  reasons  such  apophthegms,  as 
that  kin^s  are  in  the  moral  world  what  mon- 
sters are  in  the  pliysical  world ;  and  that  the 
history  of  kinns  is  the  laartyrology  of  nations. 
But  though  the  discussion  was  worthy  only  of 
a  debating-club  of  sciioolboys,  the  resolution 

to  which  the  Conventinn  cn^\^(•  '^eeni'!  to  have 
been  that  which  sound  policy  dictated.  In 
saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  express  an 
(pinion  that  a  republic  is,  cither  in  the  ab- 
stract the  best  form  of  government,  or  is,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment best  suited  to  the  French  pe^le. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  l)e«t  govem- 
eruments  which  have  ever  existed  in  the 
world  have  been  limited  monarchies;  and 
that  France,  in  particular,  has  never  enjoyed 
80  much  prosperity  and  freedom  as  under  a 
limited  monarchy.  Nevertheless,  we  approve 
of  the  vote  of  the  Convention  which  abolished 
kingly  government.  The  interference  of  for- 
eign powers  had  brought  on  a  crisis  which 
made  extraordinary  measnres  necessary. 
Hereditary  monarchy  may  be,  and  we  believe 
that  it  is,  a  very  useful  institution  in  a  coun- 
try like  France.  And  masts  are  very  useful 
parts  of  a  ship.  But,  if  the  ship  is  on  her 
beim-eiuls,  it  maybe  necessary  to  ciu  tin- 
roasts  away.  When  once  she  has  nglited, 
she  may  come  safe  into  port  under  jury  rig- 
ging, and  there  be  completely  repaired.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  she  mnst  be  hacked  with 
unsparing  hand,  lest  that  which,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  is  an  essential  part  of  her 
fa!)rir,  •'honlfl,  in  her  extreme  distress,  sink 
her  to  the  bottom.  Even  so  there  are  poiiti- 
eal  emergencies  in  which  it  is  necessary  chat 
governments  should  be  mutilated  of  their  fair 
proportions  for  a  time,  lest  they  be  cast  away 
for  ever ;  and  with  sucli  an  emergency  the 
Ckmvention  had  to  deal.  The  first  object  of 
t  good  Frenehmaa  should  have  been  to  save 


France  from  the  fate  of  Poland.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  government  was  entire  devotion 
to  the  national  cause.  That  requisite  was 
wanting  in  Loniff;  and  such  a  want,  at  such 
a  moment,  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  pub- 
lic or  private  virtues.  If  the  King  was  set 
aside,  the  abolition  of  kingship  necessarily 
followed.  In  the  state  in  which  the  public 
mind  then  was,  it  would  have  been  idle  to 
think  of  doing  what  our  ancestors  did  in  1638, 
and  what  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputiea 
did  in  ]^'V).  Such  an  attempt  would  have 
failed  amidstuniversal  derision  and  execration. 
It  would  have  disgnsted  all  zealous  men  of  all 
opinions ;  and  there  were  then  few  men  who 
were  not  zealous.  Parties  fatigued  by  loncrcon- 
flict,  and  instructed  by  the  severe  discipline  of 
that  school  in  which  alone  mankind  will  learn, 
are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  media- 
tor. But  when  they  are  in  their  first  heady 
youth,  devoid  of  experience,  fresh  for  exer- 
tion, flushed  with  hope,  burning  with  animosi- 
ty, they  agree  only  in  spurning  out  of  their 
way  the  daysman  who  strives  to  take  his  stand 
between  them  and  to  lay  his  hand  opon  them 
both.  Siirh  \vn<<  in  !79tJ  the  state  of  France. 
On  one  side  was  the  great  name  of  the  heir 
of  Hugh  Capet,  the  thirty-third  king  of  the 
third  race ;  on  the  other  side  was  the  great 
name  of  the  republic.  There  was  no  rally-  ' 
ing-point  save  thc.«c  two.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  a  choice;  and  those,  in  our  opinion, 
judged  well  who,  waving  for  the  moment  all 
subordinate  questions,  preferred  independ- 
ence to  subjugation,  the  natal  soil  to  the  emi- 
grant camp. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as  to  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  whole 
Convention  seemed  to  be  united  as  one  man. 
But  A  deep  broad  gulf  separated  the  represen- 
tative body  into  two  great  parties. 

On  one  side  were  thoee  statesmen  who  are 
called,  from  the  name  of  the  department 
which  some  of  them  represented,  the  Giron- 
dists, and,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their 
most  conspicuous  leaders,  the  Bris.sotines. 
In  activity  and  practir;i!  a!)ility,  Brissot  and 
Gensonne  were  the  most  conspicuous  among 
them.  In  parliamentary  eloquence,  no 
Freticlmian  of  that  time  can  be  considered  as 
equal  to  Vergniaud.  In  a  foreign  country, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  some  parts 
of  his  speecho'*  are  still  read  with  mournful 
admiration  No  man,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, ever  rose  so  rapidly  to  such  a  height  of 
oratorical  excellence.  His  whole  public  life 
lasted  barely  two  year«.  This  is  a  circiim- 
stancc  which  distin<juishes  him  from  our  own 
(jreatcst  speakers,  Fox,  Burke,  I'itt,  Sheridan, 
Windham,  Canning.  Which  of  the.se  celfr* 
brated  men  would  now  be  remembered  aa  an 
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orator,  if  he  h  id  tlif'd  (wo  years  after  he  first 
to<.>k  his  seal  ui  ihc  Iluuso  of  Coiumons 
Condorcet  broujfhi  to  the  Girondist  party  a 
difTemit  kind  of  stmiyth.  T\\t-  public  re- 
garded hiiii  with  juiitice  an  au  eiuiiieut  niatlic- 
matieian,  and,  with  leas  reason,  as  a  great 
master  of  ^hical  and  po]itic:d  science  ;  the 
philosophers  considered  him  as  their  rhi'  f,  as 
tberighlfulheir,  by  intellectual  descent  and  by 
solemn  adoption,  of  their  deceased  sovereign 
D'AIembert.  In  the  snme  ranks  were  found 
Uuadet,  lauard,  Barbaruux,  Buzot,  Louvet, 
too  well  knownastheauthorofavery  ingenious 
and  very  licentious  romance,  and  more  hon- 
orably distuijuished  l)y  tlie  generosity  with 
which  he  pleaded  for  the  unfortunate,  and  by 
the  intrepidity  with  which  he  defied  the  wick- 
ed and  powerful.  Two  pcr^^  vus  whose  talents 
were  uot  brilliant,  but  wlio  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  for  probity  and  public  spirit,  Pe- 
tiou  and  Roland,  lent  the  whole  weight  of 
their  names  to  tlie  Girondist  cornipxion.  The 
wife  of  IloLiiid  brought  to  the  deliberations 
other  hu.sl>and's  friends  masculine  courage 
and  fl)rre  of  thought,  tempered  by  woniarlv 
grace  and  viv  acity.  Nor  was  the  splendor  of 
«  great  military  reputation  wanting  to  this 
cdehrated  party.  Dumourier,  then  victori- 
ous over  the  foreign  invaders,  and  ;i«  the 
height  of  public  fivor,  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  allies  of  the  Gironde. 

The  errors  of  the  Bris!3r)tines  were  tmdoubt- 
edly  neither  few  nor  small;  but  when  we 
fiiirly  compare  their  conduct  with  the  eon- 
duct  of  any  other  party  wlilcli  acted  or  8uf» 
fered  during  the  French  RevoIuti<m,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  their  superiority  in  every 
quality  except  that  single  quality  which,  in 
suclilimc-;,  previils  over  everv  otiier, decision. 
They  were  zealous  fur  the  great  social  reform 
which  had  been  effected  by  the  National  As- 
sembly ;  and  tlwy  were  right.  For  though 
tint  reform  was,  in  some  re-^pecf",  carried  too 
far,  it  was  a  blessing  well  worth  even  the 
fearful  price  which  has  been  paid  for  it. 
They  were  resolved  to  miintiin  tli^  indepen- 
dence of  their  country  against  foreign  iuva* 
ders :  atid  they  were  right.  For  the  heavi- 
f^t  of  all  yokes  is  the  yoke  of  the  stranger. 
They  th  lu^ht  tli  it,  if  Louis  remained  at  their 
head,  they  could  not  carry  on  with  the  requi- 
site energy  the  conflict  against  the  Enropean 
coalition.  They  liierefore  conrnrred  in  es- 
tablishing a  republicaagovernment ;  and  liere, 
again,  they  were  right  For  in  that  struggle 
fix  life  and  death,  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  trust  a  hostile  or  even  a  half-hearted 
leader. 

Thus  far  they  went  along  with  the  revolu- 
tionary movement.  At  thi:^  p"iint  they  stop- 
ped; and,  in  our  judgment,  they  were  right 
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in  stopping,  as  they  had  been  right  in  moving. 
For  great  ends,  and  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, they  had  concurred  iti  measores 
which,  together  with  much  good,  had  nec«t* 
sarily  produced  much  evil ;  which  had  un- 
settled the  publie  mind;  which  had  takett 
away  from  government  the  sancticm  of  pro* 
scription  ;  which  had  loosened  the  very  foun- 
dations of  property  and  law.    They  thought 
that  it  was  now  their  duty  to  prop  what  it  had 
recently  been  their  duty  to  batter.  They 
loved  liberty,  but  liberty  associated  with  order, 
with  justice,  with  mercy,  and  with  eiTilisa* 
tion.  They  were  republicans  ;  but  thev  were 
desirous  to  adorn  their  republic  with  all  that 
had  given  grace  and  dignity  to  the  fallen 
monarchy.   They  hoped  that  the  humanity, 
the  courtesy,  the  taste,  which  had  d<nir  much 
in  old  times  to  mitigate  the  slavery  of  France, 
would  now  lend  additional  eharms  to  her 
freedom.    They  saw  with  horror  crimes  ex- 
ceeding in  alrocitv  those  which  hrnl  disgraced 
the  infuriated  religious  factions  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  perpetrated  in  th«  name  of 
re:ison  and  philanthropy.    They  demanded, 
with  eloquent  vehemence,  tliat  the  authors  of 
the  lawless  massacre  which,  just  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  had  been  commit- 
ted in  the  pri<>ons  of  Paris,  should  be  bmnght 
to  condign  punishment.    They  treated  with 
just  contempt  the  pleas  which  have  been  set 
np  flir  that  great  crime.    They  admitted  that 
the  public  danger  was  pressing ;  but  they  de- 
nied that  it  justified  a  violation  of  those  prin* 
ciplea  of  morality  on  which  alt  society  leeli. 
The  independence  and  honor  of  Frrmrp  were 
indeed  to  be  vindicated,  but  to  be  vindicated 
by  triumphs  and  not  by  murders. 

Opposed  to  the  Girondi-^fs  was  a  party, 
which,  having  been  long  execrated  through- 
out the  civilised  world,  has  of  late — such  is 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  Opinion — found  not  only 
apolosrists.  I)nt  even  eulogi.sts.  We  arc  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  some  members  of  the  Moun- 
tain were  sincere  and  paUic-spirited  men.  Bat 
even  the  best  of  them,  Carnot  for  example 
and  Cambun,  were  far  too  unscrupulous  as  to 
the  means  which  they  employed  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  attaining  great  ends.  In  the  train  of 
thee  enthusiasts  followed  a  crowd,  composed 
of  all  who,  from  sensual,  sordid,  or  malig- 
nant motives,  wnbed  for  a  period  of  bonnd- 
le.«s  license. 

When  the  Convention  met,  the  majority 
was  whh  the  Girondists,  and  Barere  was  with 
the  majority.  On  the  King's  trial,  indeed, 
he  quitted  the  pnrty  with  which  he  ordinarily 
acted,  voted  with  the  Mountain,  and  spoke 
against  the  prisoner  with  a  violence  each  as 
few  members  even  of  the  Mountain  showed. 

The  conduct  of  the  leading  Girondists  on 
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that  occasion  was  litile  to  their  honor.  Of 
cruelty,  iudeed,  we  fully  acquit  them  ;  but  it 
is  inpouible  to  acqnit  them  of  eriminal  ir- 
resolution and  disingenuousness.  They  were 
far,  indeed,  from  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
JLouia ;  ou  the  contrary,  they  were  most  dc- 
tUNMn  to  protect  him.  But  they  were  afraid 
that,  if  they  went  straight  forward  with  thp'ir 
object,  the  sincerity  of  their  atiachnieui  to 
republican  institutions  would  be  siupected. 
They  wished  to  save  the  King's  life,  and  yet 
to  obtain  all  the  credit  of  having  been  rcgi- 
eidea.  Accordingly,  they  traced  out  for 
themselves  a  crooked  course,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  attain  both  their  objects.  They  first 
voted  the  King  guilty.  They  then  voted  for 
Mferrtttff  the  qseation  respecting  his  fate  to 
tlie  whole  body  of  the  people.  Defeated  in 
this  attempt  to  rescue  him,  they  reluctantly, 
amd  with  ill  suppressed  shame  and  concern, 
voted  for  the  oi^ital  sentence.  Then  they 
made  a  last  attempt  in  his  favor,  and  voted  for 
reciting  the  execution.  These  zigzag  poli- 
ties prooneed  the  effect  which  any  man  coo- 
TMnnt  with  public  affairs  might  have  fore- 
seen. The  Girondists,  instead  of  attaining 
both  their  ends,  failed  of  both.  The  Moun- 
tain jnstly  charged  them  with  having  attempt- 
ed to  save  the  King  by  underhand  means. 
Their  owu'coasoiences  told  them,  with  equal 
justice,  that  their  hands  had  been  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  the  most  inoHen.sive  and  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  Tlie  direct  p;ith  was 
here,  as  usual,  the  path  not  only  of  honor  but 
of  safety.  The  principle  on  which  the  Giron- 
dists stood  as  a  party  was,  that  the  sen^on  for 
revolutionary  violence  was  over,  and  that  the 
rdgn  of  law  and  order  ought  now  to  com- 
mence. But  the  proceeding  against  the 
King  was  clearly  revolutionary  in  its  nature. 
It  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  laws.  The 
only  plea  for  it  was,  that  all  ordinary  rules  of 
jurisprudence  and  morality  were  suspended 
by  the  extreme  public  danger.  This  was 
the  very  plea  which  the  Mountain  urged  in 
defence  of  the  massacre  of  Se[)tember,  and  to 
which,  when  so  urged,  the  (}irondi.«>ts  refused 
to  listen.  They  therclbrc,  by  voting  for  the 
death  of  the  King,  conceded  to  the  Moan- 
tain  the  chief  point  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties.  Had  they  given  a  manful  vote 
against  the  capital  sentenoft,  the  regicides 
would  h  ive  been  in  a  minority.  It  b  proba- 
ble tliHi  there  would  have  been  an  immediate 
appeal  to  force.  The  Girondists  might  have 
been  victorious.  In  the  worst  event,  they 
wduhl  h-ive  fallen  with  unblemished  hfnior. 
Tlius  much  is  certain,  that  their  boldness  and 
honesty  could  not  possibly  have  produced  a 
worse  effect  than  was  actually  prodaeed  by 
their  timidity  and  their  stratagems. 
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'  Barere,  as  we  have  said,  «ided  with  the 
Mountain  on  this  occasion.  He  voted  against 
the  appeal  to  the  people,  and  against  the  res* 
pite.  His  demeanor  and  his  language  also 
were  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
Girondists.  Their  hearts  were  heavy,  and 
their  deportment  was  that  of  men  oppressed 
with  sorrow.  It  wns  Vergniaud's  duty  to 
proclaim  the  result  of  the  roll-call.  His  face 
was  pale,  and  he  trembled  with  emotion,  as 
in  a  low  and  broken  voice  he  announced  that 
Louis  was  condemned  to  death.  Bardre  had 
not,  it  is  true,  yet  attained  to  full  perfection 
in  the  art  of  mingling  jests  and  conceits  with 
words  of  death  ;  but  he  already  gave  promise 
of  his  future  excellence  in  this  high  depart- 
ment of  JTacohin  oratory,  ife  eonelnded  his 
speech  with  a  sentence  worthy  of  his  head 
and  heart.  'The  tree  of  iiberly,'  he  said, 
'  as  an  ancient  author  remarks,  Nourishes 
when  it  is  watered  with  the  blood  of  all 

classes  of  tyrants  '  M  Hippniyte  Carnot 
has  quoted  this  passage,  in  order,  as  we  sup- 
pose, to  do  honor  to  his  hero.  We  wish  that 
a  note  had  been  added  to  inform  us  from 
what  ancient  author  Barere  quoted.  In  the 
course  of  our  own  small  reading  among  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  we  have  not  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  trees  of  liberty  and 
watering-pots  full  of  blood;  nor  can  we,  such 
is  our  ignorance  of  classical  anti<{aity,  even 
imagine  an  Attic  or  Roman  orator  employ- 
ing imagery  of  that  sort.  In  plain  words, 
when  Barere  talked  about  an  ancient  author, 
he  was  lying,  as  he  generally  was  when  be 
asserted  any  fact,  great  or  small.  Why  ho 
lied  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  guess,  unless 
it  was  to  keep  his  hand  in. 

It  is  not  improbable  tliat,  but  for  one  cir- 
cumstance, Barere  would,  like  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  ordinarily  acted,  have  voted 
for  the  appeal  to  the  people  snd  for  the 
respite  But,  just  licftire  the  coiTiiiienre- 
ment  of  the  trial,  papers  had  been  discovered 
which  proved  that,  while  a  member  of  the 
National  A^isembly,  he  had  been  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Court  respecting  his  Re- 
ports on  the  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was 
acquitted  of  all  criminality  by  the  Conven- 
tion ;  but  the  fiercer  Re[)uhlicans  considered 
him  as  a  tiMil  of  the  fallen  monarch  :  and  this 
reproach  was  long  repeated  in  the  journal  of 
Marat,  and  in  the  ^[u  eches  at  the  Jacobin 
club.  It  was  natural  that  a  man  like  Barere 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  try  to  dis- 
tin^ish  himself  among  the  crowd  of  regi- 
cides by  peculiar  ferocity.  It  was  because 
he  had  been  a  royalist  that  he  was  ofle  of  the 
foremost  in  shedding  blood. 

The  King  was  no  more.  The  leading 
Girondists  had,  by  their  condact  towards 
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him,  lowered  their  characler  in  the  eyes  both 
of  friends  and  foes.  Thej  still,  however, 
maiataincd  the  contest  against  the  Moun- 
tain, called  for  veiij^'niro  on  the  as3as«iiis  of 
September,  and  pruic-:jied  against  the  anar- 
chical and  sangruinary  doctrines  of  Marat. 
For  a  time,  they  seenifi!  liki  ly  l<>  prevail. 
As  publicists  antl  orators  tliey  had  no  rivals 
in  the  Convention.  They  had  with  them, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  majority  both  of 
the  d(*[)ini('s  and  of  the  Frrticli  nation. 
Tiiesc  advantages,  it  should  seem,  ought  to 
have  decided  the  event  of  the  struggle.  But 
the  opposite  party  had  compen.sating  advan- 
tages of  a  dilTerent  kind.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Mountain,  though  not  eminently  distingui.sh- 
ed  by  eloijuence  or  knowledtre,  had  great 
audacity,  activity,  and  determin;iti<iii.  The 
Convention  and  France  were  against  them ; 
but  the  mob  of  Paris,  the  dubs  of  Paris,  and 
the  municipal  government  of  Paris,  were  on 
their  side. 

The  policy  of  the  Jacobins,  in  this  situa- 
tion, was  to  tnbject  France  to  an  aristocracy 
infinitely  worse  thui  that  aristocracy  uhich 
bad  emigrated  with  the  Count  of  Artois — to 
an  aristocracy  not  of  birth,  not  of  wealth, 
not  of  education,  but  of  mere  locality.  They 
would  not  hear  of  privilprred  orders ;  but 
they  wished  to  liave  a  privilotred  city.  Thai 
twenty-five  millions  of  Frenchmen  should  be 
ruled  by  a  hiiiidrcd  tluni^and  frentienjen  and 
clergymen,  wasinsutfcrable;  but  that  twenty- 
five  millions  of  Frenchmen  shonld  be  ruled 
by  a  hundred  thousand  Parisians,  was  as  it 
should  be.  The  qualification  of  a  member 
of  the  new  oligarchy  was  simply  that  he 
should  live  near  the  hall  where  the  Conven- 
tion met,  and  should  ho  able  to  squeeze  him- 
self daily  into  the  gallery  during  a  debate, 
and  now  and  then  to  attend  with  a  pike  for 
the  purpose  of  blockading  the  doors.  It  was 
quite  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Moun- 
tain, that  a  score  of  dravmen  irom  Santerre's 
brewery,  or  of  devils  from  Hebert's  printing- 
house,  should  bn  pprniitted  to  drown  ttu> 
voices  of  men  commissioned  to  speak  the 
sense  of  such  cities  as  Marseilles,  Bordeaux, 
and  Lyons;  and  that  a  rabble  of  half-naked 
porters  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Aiitoine, 
should  have  power  to  annul  decrees  for 
which  the  representatives  of  fifty  or  sixty  de- 
partment'? liui  voted  It  was  necessary  to 
find  some  pretext  for  so  odious  and  absurd  a 
tyranny.  Sach  a  pretext  was  found.  To 
the  old  phrases  of  liberty  and  equality  were 
addrd  the  sonorous  watchwords,  unity  and 
indivibiWity.  A  new  crime  was  invented, 
and  called  by  the  name  of  federalism.  The 
object  of  the  Girondists,  it  was  a'^scrtnd,  was 
to  brealc  up  the  great  nation  into  little  in- 


dependent commonwealths,  bound  together 
only  by  a  league  like  that  which  connects 
the  Swiss  cantons  or  the  United  States  of 

America.  The  <ireat  obstacle  in  {ho  nay  of 
this  pernicious  de.sign  was  the  lutiuence  of 
Paris.  To  strengthen  the  influence  of  Paris 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  chief  object  of 

every  patriot. 

The  accusation  brought  against  the  leaders 
of  the  Girondi:^!  |)arty  was  a  mere  calnnmy. 
They  were  undoubtedly  desirous  to  prevent 
the  capital  from  domineering  over  the  re- 
|)  dilic,  and  would  gladly  have  seen  the  Con- 
vtMition  removed  for  a  time  to  some  pro- 
vincial town,  or  placed  under  the  protection 
of  a  trusty  guard,  which  might  have  over- 
awed the  Parisian  ibob;  hot  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suspect  them  of  any  de- 
sign against  the  unity  of  the  state.  Barere, 
however,  really  was  a  federalist,  and,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  the  only  federalist  in  the 
Convention.  As  far  as  a  man  so  unstable 
and  servile  can  be  said  to  have  felt  any  pre- 
ference for  any  form  <  i  vemment,  he  Mi 
a  preference  for  federal  i,"^veriiniprif  He 
was  born  under  the  Pyrenees;  he  was  a 
Gascon  of  the  Gascons,  one  of  a  people 
stronijly  di^>tin^ui^lle(l  by  inteilfctual  and 
moral  character,  by  manners,  by  modes  of 
speech,  by  accent,  and  by  physiogfiomy,  from 
the  French  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire; 
and  lie  had  many  of  tlip  peculiarities  of  the 
race  to  which  he  belonged.  When  he  first 
left  his  own  province  be  had  attained  bis 
thirty-fourth  year,  and  had  acquired  a  high 
local  reputation  for  eloquence  and  literal iiro. 
He  had  then  visited  Paris  for  the  first  tunc. 
He  had  foand  himself  in  a  new  world.  His 
t'eelmfTS  were  those  of  a  banislied  man.  It 
is  clear  also  that  he  had  been  by  no  means 
without  bis  share  of  the  small  disappoint- 
ments and  humiliations  so  often  experienced 
by  men  of  letters  who,  elated  by  provincial 
applause,  venture  to  display  their  powers  be- 
fore the  faftidions  critics  of  a  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  he  revisited  the  mfum- 
tains  among  which  be  had  been  born,  he  found 
himself  an  object  of  general  admiration. 
His  dislike  of  Paris,  and  his  partiality  to  his 
native  district,  were  therefore  as  strong  and 
durable  as  any  sentiments  of  a  mind  like  his 
could  be.  He  long  contiBued  to  maintain, 
that  the  ascendency  of  one  great  city  was 
the  bane  of  France ;  that  the  superiority  of 
taste  and  intelligence  which  it  was  the  fashion 
to  ascribe  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
wholly  imaginary;  and  that  the  nation  would 
never  enjoy  a  really  good  government  till 
the  Alsatian  people,  the  Breton  people,  the 
people  of  Beam,  the  people  of  I'roience, 
should  have  each  an  independent  existence. 
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and  laws  suited  to  its  t?i5<tPs  and  habits. 
These  coinuiunities  he  proposed  to  unite  by 
a  tie  similar  to  that  which  binds  together  the 
l^ave  Puritans  of  Connecticut,  and  the  dis- 
solute slave-drivers  of  New  Orleans.  To 
Paris  he  was  unwilling  to  grant  even  the  rank 
wliich  Washington  holds  in  the  United  States. 
He  lljou^hl  it  desirable  that  the  congress  of 
the  French  federation  should  have  no  fixed 
place  of  meeting,  but  should  sit  sometimes  at 
Jlouen,  sometimes  at  Bordeaux,  sometimes  at 
bis  own  Toulouse. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  he  was,  till  the 
close  of  May  1703,  a  Girondist,  if  not  an 
.  ultra-(jirom!i-l,  IIi'  e\(  lainifd  against  those 
impure  and  bloodthirsty  men  who  wished 
to  make  the  public  danger  a  pretext  for 
cruelty  and  rapine.  '  Peril,'  he  said,  '  could 
be  no  excuse  for  crime.  It  is  when  the 
wind  blows  hard,  and  the  waves  run  high, 
that  the  ancbur  i:^  most  needed;  it  is  when 
a  revolution  is  racing,  that  the  great  laws  of 
morality  are  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
a  state.'  Of  Marat  he  spoke  with  abhorrence 
coiilenipt;  of  the  muuicipal  authorities 
of  Paris  with  just  severity.  He  loudly  com- 
plained tiiat  there  were  Frenchmen  who  paid 
to  the  Mountain  that  homage  which  was  due 
to  ilif  Convention  alone.  When  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ilevolutiooary  'J'ribunal 
was  first  proposed,  he  joined  himself  to  Verg- 
niaud  and  Busot,  who  strongly  objected  to 
that  odious  measure.  '  It  caimot  be,'  ex- 
claimed liarere,  '  tliat  men  realiv  uitucbcd  to 
liberty  will  imitate  the  most  frightful  excesses 
of  despofistn  !'  lie  proved  to  the  Conven- 
tion, after  his  fashion,  out  of  Sallust,  that 
such  arbitrary  courts  may  indeed,  for  a  time, 
be  severe  only  on  real  criminals,  but  must 
inevitably  degenerate  into  instruments  of 
private  cupidity  and  revenge.  When,  on 
the  tenth  of  March,  the  worst  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Paris  made  the  first  nnsticre«>-tul 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Girondists,  Bartre 
eagerly  called  for  vigorous  measures  of  re- 
pression and  punishment.  On  the  second 
of  April,  another  attempt  of  the  Jacobins  ol 
Paris  to  usurp  supreme  dominion  over  the 
republic,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Convention  ;  and  again  Bardre  spoke  with 
warmth  against  the  new  tyranny  which  atilict- 
ed  France,  and  declared  that  the  people  of 
Uie  d^NurlmMits  would  never  crouch  beneath 
the  tyranny  of  one  ambitious  ritv  TTo  even 
proposed  a  resolution  to  the  etl'ect,  tliat  the 
Convention  would  exert  against  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  capital  the  same  energy  whicfi 
had  been  exerted  against  the  tyrant  Louis. 
We  are  assured  that,  in  private  as  in  public, 
he  at  this  time  uniformly  spoke  with  Btrong 
•version  of  the  Mountain. 


Tlis  apparent  7.p:\\  fiir  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity uud  order  had  its  reward.  Early  in 
April  came  the  tidings  of  Domourier's  de- 
fection. This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Giron- 
dists. Durnourier  was  their  general.  His 
victories  had  throwu  a  lustre  on  the  whole 
party  ;  bis  army,  it  had  been  hoped,  would, 
in  the  worst  event,  protect  the  deputies  of 
the  nation  against  the  ragged  pikenien  of 
the  garrets  of  Paris.  He  was  now  a  deserter 
and  an  exile ;  and  those  who  had  lately 
placed  their  chief  reliance  on  his  support 
were  compelled  to  join  with  their  deadliest 
enemies  in  execrating  his  treason.  At  this 
perilous  conjuncture,  it  was  resolved  to  ap- 
point a  Comnuttee  of  Public  Safety,  and  to 
arm  that  committee  with  powers,  small  in- 
deed when  compared  with  those  which  it 
afterwards  drew  to  itself,  but  still  great  and 
formidable.  Tlie  moderate  party,  regarding 
Barerc  as  a  representative  of  their  feelings 
and  opinions,  elected  liim  a  member.  In  his 
new  situation  he  soon  began  to  make  himself 
useful.  He  brought  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee,  not  indeed  the  knowledge  or 
the  ability  of  a  great  statesman,  but  a  tongue 
and  a  pen  which,  if  others  would  only  supply 
ideas,  never  paused  for  want  of  words.  His 
mind  was  a  rjtere  organ  of  communication 
between  other  minds.  It  originated  nothing ; 
it  retained  nothing;  but  it  transmitted  every 
thing.  The  post  assigned  to  him  by  his  col- 
leagues was  not  really  of  the  highest  import- 
ance; but  it  was  promment,  and  drew  tlie 
attention  of  all  Europe.  When  a  great  mea- 
sure was  to  he  brought  forward,  when  an  ac- 
count was  to  be  rendered  of  an  important 
event,  he  was  jj^erally  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  administration.  He  was  therefore  not 
unnaturally  considered,  by  persons  who  lived 
at  a  distance  Irom  the  seat  of  government, 
and  above  all  by  foreigners  who,  while  the 
war  raged,  knew  Fr.ance  only  from  Journals, 
as  the  head  of  that  administration  of  which, 
in  truth,  he  was  only  the  secretary  and  the 
spokeemm.  The  author  of  the  History  of 
Europe,  in  our  own  Annual  Registers,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  completely  under  this  de- 
lusion. 

The  conflict  between  the  hostile  parties  was 
meanwhile  fast  approaching  to  a  crisis.  The 
temper  of  Paris  grew  daily  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
Ddegates  appointed  by  thirty-five  of  the  forty- 
eight  wards  of  the  city  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Convention,  and  demanded  that  Vergni- 
aud,  Brissot,  Gaudet,  Gensonn^,  Barbaronx, 
Ru7.nt,  Pt'tion,  T-ouvet,  and  many  other  de- 
puties, should  be  expelled.  This  demand 
was  disapproved  by  at  least  three-fottrUM  of 
the  Assembly,  and,  when  known  in  the  de- 
partments, called  forth  •  gMier«l  cry  of  in- 
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di:fnaii(iri.  Rordraiix  declared  that  it  would 
stand  by  its  representatives,  and  would,  if  ne- 
cessary, defend  them  by  the  sword  against 
the  tyranny  of  Paris.  Lyons  and  Marseilles 
were  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.  These 
manifcatatiims  of  public  opinion  gave  courage 
to  the  majority  of  the  Convention.  Thanks 
were  v<iror)  to  t!i'^  pf'ople  of  Bordeaux  for  their 
patriotic  declaration,  and  a  commission  con- 
risting  of  tirdve  members  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of 
the  mncncipal  authorities  of  Paris  ;  and  was 
empowered  to  place  under  arrest  such  per- 
sons as  should  appear  to  have  been  concerned 
in  any  plot  a^ain-^t  thn  iiutlinrity  of  the  Con- 
vention. This  measure  was  adoptetl  on  the 
■notion  of  Bardre. 

A  few  days  of  stormy  excitement  and  pro- 
found anxiety  followed  ;  and  then  came  the 
crash.  On  the  thirty-first  of  May  the  mob 
of  Parts  rose;  the  palaee  of  the  Tuilertes 
was  be^'icged  by  a  va«t  army  of  pike?  ;  the 
majority  of  the  deputies,  after  vain  struggles 
and  remonstrances,  yielded  to  violence,  and 
enftred  the  Mountam  to  carry  a  decree  for 
(he  suspension  and  arrest  of  the  deputies 
whom  the  wards  of  the  capital  had  accused. 

Durinj^  this  contest,  Barire  had  been  tos8> 
ed  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two 
raging  factions.  His  feelings,  languid  and 
OBSteady  as  they  always  were,  drew  him  to 
the  Qirondists ;  but  he  was  awed  by  the 
vigor  and  determination  of  the  MomitHiii 
At  one  moment  he  held  high  and  firm  lan- 
guage, complained  that  the  Convention  was 
not  free,  and  protested  against  the  validity  of 
any  vote  passed  under  coercion.  At  another 
moment  he  proposed  to  conciliate  the  Pa- 
risians by  abolishinj  that  commission  of 
twelve  which  he  had  himself  proposed  only  a 
few  days  before;  and  himself  drew  up  a  pa- 
per condemning^  the  very  measures  which 
had  been  adnjitet!  at  his  own  instance,  and 
eulogizing  the  public  spirit  of  the  insurgents. 
To  ao  him  justice,  it  was  not  withont  some 
symptoms  of  shame  that  lie  rcul  thiKilKni- 
ment  from  the  tribune,  where  he  had  so  often 
eiqiressed  very  different  sentiments.  It  is 
said  that,  at  some  passages,  he  was  even  seen 
to  blush.  It  may  have  been  SO ;  he  was  Still 
in  his  novitiate  of  infamy. 

Some  days  later  he  proposed  that  hostages 
for  the  personal  safety  of  the  accused  deputies 
should  be  sent  to  the  departments,  and  offer- 
ed to  be  himself  one  of  those  hostages.  Nor 
do  we  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  oflbr  was 
sincere  He  would,  we  firmly  believe,  have 
thought  himself  far  safer  at  Bordeaux  or  Mar- 
seilles  than  at  Paris.  His  proposition,  how- 
ever, was  not  oarried  into  effect ;  and  he  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  victorious  Moun- 
tain. . 


This  was  the  great  crisis  of  his  life. — 
Hitherto  he  bad  done  nothing  inexpiable,  no- 
thing which  marked  him  out  as  a  much  worse 
man  than  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Conven- 
tion. His  voice  had  generally  been  on  the 
side  of  moderate  measures.  Had  he  bravely 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Girondists,  and  son 
fered  with  (hem,  he  would  like  them  have 
had  a  not  dishonorable  place  in  history.  Had 
he,  like  the  great  body  of  deputies  who  meant 
well,  but  who  had  not  the  courage  to  expose 
themselves  to  martyrdom,  crouched  quietly 
under  the  dominion  of  the  triumphant  minor- 
ity, and  suflfered  every  motion  of  Robespierre 
and  T?illTnd  to  pass  unnppoFpd,  he  would  have 
incurred  no  peculiar  ignominy.  But  it  is 
probable  that  this  course  was  not  open  to 
him.  He  had  been  too  prominent  among  the 
adversaries  of  the  Mountain,  to  be  admitted 
to  quarter  without  making  some  atonement. 
It  was  necessary  that,  if  he  hoped  to  find  par- 
don from  his  new  lords,  he  should  not  be 
merely  a  silent  and  passive  slave.  What  pass- 
ed in  private  between  htm  and  them  cannot 
be  accurately  related  ;  but  the  result  was  soon 
apparent.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
was  renewed,  Several  of  the  fiercest  of  the 
dominant  faction,  Coothon  for  example,  and 
St.  Just,  were  substituted  for  more  moderate 
politicians;  but  Barcre  was  suffered  to  retain 
his  seat  at  the  Board. 

The  indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated 
excited  the  murmurs  of  some  stern  and  ar- 
dent zealots.  Marat,  in  the  very  last  words 
that  he  wrote,  words  not  published  till  the 
dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday  hid  nvenc^ed 
France  and  mankind,  complained  that  a  man 
who  had  no  principles,  who  was  always  on 
the  side  of  the  strongest,  who  had  been  a  roy- 
alist, and  who  was  ready,  in  cn^p  of  a  turn  of 
fortune,  to  be  a  royalist  again,  should  be  en- 
trusted with  an  important  share  in  the  admin- 
istration.* But  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain 
judged  more  correctly.  They  knew  indeed, 
as  well  as  Marat,  that  Bardre  was  a  man  ut- 
terly without  faith  or  steadiness;  that  if  he 
could  be  said  to  have  any  political  leaning, 
his  leaning  was  not  towards  them ;  that  he 
felt  for  the  Girondist  party  that  faint  and 
wavering  sort  of  preference  of  which  alone 
his  nature  was  susceptible;  and  that,  if  he 
had  been  at  liberty  to  make  his  choice,  he 
would  rather  have  murdered  Robespierre  <md 
Danton  than  Vergtiiaud  and  Gctisonne. — 
But  the^  justly  appreciated  that  levity  which 
made  him  incapable  alike  of  earnest  love  and 
of  earnest  hatred,  and  that  meanness  which 
made  it  necessary  to  him  to  have  a  master. 

*  8m  tha  of  the  14th  of  July  1793. 

Marat  was  staUMd  on  tb«  evening  of  the  ISlth. 
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In  truth,  what  the  planters  of  Carolina  and 
Louisiaua  say  of  black  wen  nilh  flat  uoses 
and  wooUy  hair*  was  strictlj  true  of  Barere. 
The  curse  of  Canaan  was  upon  him.  lie 
waa  bora  a  slave.  Baseness  was  an  instinct 
in  him.  The  impulse  which  drove  him  from 
a  party  in  adversity  to  a  party  in  prosperity 
was  as  irresistible  a.s  lliat  which  drives  the 
cuckoo  and  the  swallow  towards  the  suu  when 
the  dark  and  cold  months  are  approaching. 
The  law  which  doomed  him  to  be  the  humble 
attendant  of  stronger  spirits,  resembled  the 
law  which  binds  the  piJot-fish  totlie  shark. 
'Ken  ye,'  said  a  shrewd  Scotch  lord,  who 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  James  the  First  ; 
'  Ken  ye  a  Jubu  Apel  If  I  have  Jacko  by 
the  collar,  1  can  make  him  bite  you;  but  it 
you  have  Jarku,  you  can  make  him  bite  me.' 
Just  such  a  creature  was  Barere.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Girondists  he  would  have  been 
eager  to  proscribe  the  Jacobins ;  he  was 
just  as  ready,  in  the  gripe  of  the  Jacobins,  to 
proscribe  the  Girondists.  On  the  fidelity  of 
aoeh  ■  man  the  heads  of  the  Mountain  could 
not,  of  course,  reckon  ;  but  they  valued  their 
conquest  as  the  very  easy  and  not  very  deli- 
cate lover  in  Cougreve's  lively  song  valued 
the  conquest  of  a  prostitute  of  a  different 
kind.  Barere  was,  like  Chloe,  false  and 
common ;  but  he  was,  like  Chloe,  constant 
while  possessed ;  and  they  asked  no  more. 
They  needed  a  service  which  he  was  very 
competent  to  perform.  Destitute  as  he  was 
of  all  the  talents  both  of  an  active  and  of  a 
speculative  stateaman,  be  eonld  with  great 
facility  dmw  up  a  report,  or  make  a  f^pcrrli 
on  any  subject  and  on  any  side.  If  other 
people  woold  furnish  facta  and  thoughts,  he 
could  always  furnish  phrases ;  and  this  talent 
was  absolutely  nt  the  comniand  of  his  owners 
for  the  time  being.  Nor  had  he  excited  any 
angry  passion  among  those  to  whom  be  had 
hitherto  been  opposed.  They  fell  no  more 
hatred  to  him  thau  ihey  felt  to  the  horses 
which  dragged  the  cannon  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  dm]  of  the  Prince of  Saxe-Coburg. 
The  horses  hud  «in!y  done  according  to  (heir 
kind,  and  would,  it  they  fell  into  liie  hands 
of  the  Freneb,  drag  with  equal  vigor  and 
equal  docility  the  guns  of  the  republic,  and 
thisrefore  ought  not  merely  to  be  spared,  but 
to  be  well  fed  and  curried.  So  was  it  with 
Barcre.  lie  was  of  a  nature  so  low,  that  it 
nii<jht  be  doubted  whether  he  could  properly 
be  an  object  of  the  hostility  of  reasonable 
beinga.  He  had  not  been  an  enemy ;  he  waa 
not  now  a  friend.  But  he  had  been  an  an- 
noyance ;  and  he  would  now  be  a  help. 

But  though  the  beads  of  the  Mountain  par- 
doned this  man,  and  admitted  him  into  partner- 
ibij^  with  tbeniielTea,  it  waa  not  without  e«> 
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acting  pledges  such  as  made  it  impossible  for 
him,  false  and  hcklc  as  he  was,  ever  again  to 
find  admission  into  the  ranks  which  he  had  de> 
serted.  Thiit  w  u'-  truly  a  terrible  sacrament  by 
which  they  admitted  the  apostate  into  their 
communion.  They  demanded  of  him  that  he 
should  hinii^elf  take  the  most  prominent  part 
in  murdering  his  old  friends.  To  refuse  was 
as  much  as  ins  life  was  worth.  But  what  is 
life  worth  when  it  is  only  one  long  agony  of 
remorf^e  and  .>ihaiue?  I'hesc,  however,  are 
feelings  of  which  it  is  idle  to  talk,  when  we 
are  considering  the  conduct  of  such  a  man  as 
Barere.  lie  undertook  the  task,  mounted 
the  tribnnf.  and  told  the  Conventirn  thai  the 
time  w  as  curae  for  taking  the  stern  attitude  of 
justice,  and  Ibr  striking  at  all  conspirators 
without  distinction.  He  then  moved  that 
Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Petion,  and  thirteen  other 
deputies,  should  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law,  or,  in  other  words,  beheaded  without 
a  trial  ;  and  that  Vergniaud,  Guadrt,  Geiison- 
ne,  and  six  others,  should  be  impeached. 
The  motion  waa  carried  without  debate. 

We  have  already  seen  w  ith  what  effrontery 
Barere  has  denied,  in  these  Memoirs,  that  he 
took  any  part  against  the  Girondists.  This 
denial,  we  think,  waa  the  only  thing  wanting, 
to  make  his  infamy  complete.  The  most  im- 
pudent of  all  lie:>  was  a  fit  companion  for  the 
foulest  of  all  mnrders. 

Barcre,  however,  had  not  as  yet  earned  his 
pardon.  The  Jacobin  party  contained  one 
gang  which,  even  in  that  party,  was  pre-emi- 
nent in  every  mean  and  every  savage  vice,  a 
giing  so  low-minded  and  so  inhniiinii,  that, 
compared  with  them,  Robespierre  uusht  be 
called  magnanimouaand  merciful.  Of  theae 
wretches  Hebert  was  perhaps  the  best  repre* 
seutative.  His  favorite  amusement  was  to  tor- 
ment and  insult  the  miserable  remains  of  that 
great  family  which,  having  ruled  France  dar- 
ing eight  hundred  years,  had  now  beenme  an 
object  of  pity  to  the  humblest  artisan  or 
peasant.  The  influence  of  this  man,  and  of 
men  like  him,  induced  the  Committe^of  Pub- 
lic Safety  to  determine  that  Marie  Antoinette 
should  be  sent  to  the  scadbid.  Uarere  was 
again  summoned  to  bis  doty.  0)uy  four  daya 
after  he  had  proposed  the  decrws  against  the 
Girondist  deputies  he  again  mounted  the 
tribune,  in  order  to  move  that  the  Queen 
ijliould  be  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  He  was  improving  fast  in  the  .so- 
ciety of  his  new  allies.  When  he  asked  for 
the  heada  of  Vergniaud  and  Petion,  he  had 
spoken  like  a  man  who  had  some  slight  sense 
of  his  own  guilt  and  degradation ;  he  had 
said  little,  and  that  little  bad  not  been  violent 
The  office  of  expatiating  on  the  guilt  of  hia 
old  frienda  ha  hwi  left  to  Su  im.  Very 
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diflcront  was  Baroro's  second  nppoarancc 
ia  the  character  of  an  accuser.  He  now 
cried  out  for  blood  in  the  eager  tones  of  true 
and  burning  thirst,  and  raved  against  the 
Austrian  woman  with  the  virulence  natural 
to  a  coward  who  finds  liinis^clf  at  liberty  to 
outracrc  that  which  he  has  feared  and  enfied. 
We  have  already  exposed  the  slKinicIess  men- 
dacity with  which,  in  these  Memoirs,  he  at- 
tempts to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  guilt 
on  the  guiltless. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  fallen  Queen  was 
dragged,  already  more  than  half  dead,  to  lier 
doom,  Barere  regaled  Robespierre  and  some 
other  J;i(  iil>in-!  at  a  tavern.  Robespierre's 
acceptance  ot  the  invitation  caused  some  sur- 

Srise  to  those  who  knew  how  long  and  how 
itterly  it  was  his  nature  to  !i;ite.  '  Robe- 
spierre of  the  party  !'  muttered  St.  Just.  '  Ba- 
rtre  is  the  only  man  whom  Robespierre  has 
forgiven.'  We  hare  an  aecount  of  this  singu- 
lar repast  from  one  of  tlio  pupsts.  Robe- 
q>ierre  condemned  the  senseless  brutality 
with  which  Hubert  had  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Austrian  woman,  and,  in 
talking  on  that  subject,  became  so  much  ex- 
cited that  he  broke  his  plate  in  the  violence 
•of  his  gesticulation.  Harare  exclaimed  that 
the  guillotine  had  cut  a  diplomatic  knot  which 
it  might  have  been  dillicult  to  untie.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  Beaune  and  the  Cham* 
pagne,  between  the  ragout  of  thrushes  and 
the  partridfre  with  truffles,  he  fervently  preach- 
ed his  new  poiiiical  creed.  'The  vessel  of 
the  revdntion,'  he  said,  '  can  float  into  port 
only  on  ^v-wv^  of  blotnl.  We  must  begin 
with  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  That  rab- 
bish  must  be  swept  atvay.' 

As  he  talked  at  table  he  trilk(  <!  in  the  Con- 
vention. His  peculiar  style  ot  oratory  was 
now  formed.  It  was  not  altogether  without 
ingenuity  and  liveliness.  Rut,  in  any  other 
age  or  country^  it  would  have  been  thought 
unfit  for  the  ddliberations  of  a  grave  assem- 
bly,  and  still  more  unfit  for  state  papers.  It 
might,  perhaps,  succeed  at  a  meeting  of  a 
Protestant  Association  in  Exeter  Hull,  at  a 
Repeal  dinner  in  Irdand,  after  men  had  well 
drunk,  or  in  an  Amerimn  nratinn  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  No  legislative  body  would 
now  endure  it.  Bat  in  France,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Convention,  the  old  laws  of  com§ 
position  were  held  in  as  much  contempt  as 
the  old  government  or  the  old  creed.  Cor- 
rect and  noble  diction  belonged,  like  the  eti- 
quette of  Versailles  and  the  solemnities  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  an  age  which  had  passed 
away.  Just  as  a  swarm  of  ephemeral  con- 
stitutions, democratic,  directorial,  and  constt* 
lar,  sprang  from  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
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monarchy;  just  as  a  swarm  of  m-w  supersti- 
tions, the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason, 
and  the  fooleries  of  the  Theophilanthropists, 
sprang  from  the  decay  of  the  ancient  Church  ; 
even  so,  out  of  the  decay  of  the  ancient  French 
eloquence,  sprang  new  fashions  of  eloquence, 
for  the  understanding  of  which  new  gram* 

mars  and   dirtionaries   were    necessary. — - 
The  same  innovating  spirit  which  altered  the 
common  phrases  of  salutation,  which  turned 
hundreds  of  Johns  and  Peters  into  Scxvolas 
and  Aristogitons,  and  which  expelled  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  January  and  February, 
Lady-day  and  Christmas  from  the  calendar, 
in  order  to  substitute  Decadi  and  Priniidi, 
Nivose  and  I'luviose,  Feasts  of  Opinion  and 
Feasts  of  the  Supreme  Being,  changed  all  the 
forms  of  ofTicial  correspondence.    For  the 
calm,  guarded,  and  sternly  courteous  language 
whichgovernments  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  employ,  were  substituted  puns,  interjec- 
tions, Ossianic  rants,  rhetoric  worthy  only  of 
a  schoolboy,  scurrility  worthy  only  of  a  fish- 
wife.  Of  the  phraseology  which  was  now 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited  to  a  Re- 
port or  a  Manifesto,  Rarerc  had  a  greater 
command  than  any  man  of  his  time  ;  and, 
during  the  short  and  sharp  paroxysm  of  the 
revolutionary  delirium,  passed   for  a  great 
orator.    When  the  ht  was  over,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  what  he  really  was,  a  man  of  quick 
apprehension  and  fluent  elocution,  with  no 
originality,  \vith  little  information,  and  with  a 
taste  as  bad  as  his  heart.    His  Reports  were 
popularly  called  Carmagnoles.  A  few  months 
ago  U  P  slionUl  have  had  «nnic  difficulty  in  con- 
veying to  an  Knglish  reader  an  exact  notion 
of  the  state  papers  to  which  this  appellation 
was  given.    PortUn:)t(  ly  ;i  noble   and  dis» 
titiguished  person,  wlmm  htr  Majesty's  Min- 
isters have  thought  qualiticd  to  fill  the  most 
important  post  in  the  empire,  has  made  our 
ta.sk  easy.    Wh(  ovrr  bn-  rrad  Lord  Ellenp 
borough's  proclamations  is  able  to  form  a 
complete  idea  of  a  Carmagnole. 

The  effect  which  Bar^re's  discourses  at  one 
time  produced  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed 
to  the  perversion  of  the  national  taste.  The 
occasions  on  which  he  rose  were  freqnentiy 
such  as  would  have  secured  to  the  worst 
speaker  a  favorable  hearing.  When  any  mil' 
itary  advantage  had  been  gained,  he  was 
generally  deputed  by  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  to  announce  the  {rood  news.  The 
hall  resounded  with  applause  as  he  mounted 
the  tribune,  holding  the  despatches  in  his 
hand.  Dr]nities  and  stranjiors  listened  with 
delight  while  he  told  them  that  victory  was 
the  order  of  the  day;  that  the  guineas  of  Pitt 
had  been  vainly  lavished  to  hire  machines  six 
feet  high,  carrying  guns ;  that  the  fligbt  of 
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the  English  leopard  deserved  to  be  celebrated 
by  'l  yxiaius;  and  that  the  saltpetre  dug  out 
of  the  cellara  of  Parts  had  been  tttroecriiito 
thunder,  which  would  crash  the  Titan  breth- 
fen,  George  and  Francis. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  of  the  accused  Giron- 
dists, who  were  under  arrest  at  Paris,  came 
on.  They  flattered  themselves  with  n  vain 
hope  of  escape.  They  placed  some  reliance 
on  their  innocence,  and  some  reliance  on 
their  eloquence.  They  thought  that  shame 
would  .suffice  to  restrain  any  man,  however 
violent  and  cruel,  from  publicly  committing 
the  Ihigrant  iniquity  of  condemning  them  to 
deatii.  The  llevohitionary  Tribiiiinl  \va.s 
new  to  its  functions.  No  member  of  the 
Cmveution  bad  yet  been  executed;  and  it 
was  probable  that  the  boldest  Jacobin  would 
shrink  from  being  the  first  to  violate  the 
sanctity  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
representatiires  of  the  people. 

The  proceedings  Instcd  ^lUTie  days.  Gen- 
sounu  and  Brissot  deiieuded  theniselvea  with 
great  ability  and  presence  of  mind  against 
the  vile  Hebert  and  Chaumette,  who  ap- 
peared as  accusers.    The  e|n(jnent  voice  of 
Vergniaud  was  heard  for  the  last  tinie.  He 
|»leaded  his  own  cause,  and  that  of  his  friends, 
with  such  force  of  reason  and  elevation  of 
sentiment  that  a  murmur  of  pity  and  admira- 
tk«  rose  fir<Mn  the  audience.   Nay,  the  court 
itself,  not  yet  accustonted  to  riot  in  daily 
carnage,  showed  signs  of  emotion.    The  sit- 
ting was  adjourned,  and  a  rumor  went  forth 
that  there  would  be  an  acquittal.   The  Jac<^ 
bins   met,  breathing   vppL'oancr.  Robes- 
pierre undertook  to  be  their  organ.    He  rose 
on  the  ibilowiug  day  in  the  CooFcntion,  and 
proposed  a  decree  of  such  atrocity,  that  even 
among  the  acts  of  that  year  it  cnii  hardly  be 
paralleled.    By  this  decree  the  tribunal  was 
empowered  to  cut  short  the  defence  of  the 
prisoners,  to  pron«innrc  the  case  clear,  and 
to  pass  immediate  judgment.    One  deputy 
made  a  faint  opposition.   Bartee  instantly 
sprang  up  to  support  Robespienre^Barere, 
the  federalist ;   Barere,  the  author  of  that 
Commission  of  Twelve  which  was  among  the 
chief  causes  of  the  hatred  borne  by  Paris  to 
the  Girondists;  Barcrc,  who  in  these  Me- 
moirs denies  that  he  ever  took  any  part 
against  the  Girondists ;  Barere,  who  has  the 
^rontery  to  declare  that  he  L'roatly  lored 
and  esteemed  Vergniaud.    The  decree  was 
passed ;  and  the  tribunal,  without  suifering 
the  prisMiers  to  conclude  what  they  had  to 
.^■mipronouncod  them  guilty. 

Tiie  foUowmg  day  was  the  saddest  in  the 
sad  history  of  Uie  Revolution.  The  sa&rers 
were  so  innocent,  so  IxraTe,  so  eloquent,  so 
Moomidisbed,  eo  young.  Bone  of  them 


were  graceful  and  handsome  youths  of  six  or 
seven  and  twenty.  Vergni&ud  and  Gen- 
sonnA  were  little  more  than  thirty.  They 
had  been  only  a  few  months  engaged  in  pub- 
lic aflairs.  In  a  few  months  the  fame  of 
their  genius  iiad  filled  Europe  ;  and  they 
were  to  die  for  no  crime  but  this,  that  they 
had  \^i^lK•(l  to  combine  order,  jtistice,  and 
mercy  with  freedom.  Their  great  fault  was 
want  of  courage.  We  mean  want  of  pi  liti- 
cal  courage — of  tli.it  courage  which  is  proof 
to  clamor  and  obloquy,  and  which  meets 
great  emergencies  by  daring  and  decisive 
measures.  Ala.s!  they  had  but  too  good  an 
opportunity  of  ])rnvin:_r,  that  tliey  did  not 
want  courage  to  endure  with  manly  cheerful- 
ness the  worst  that  could  be  inflicted  by  sneli 
tyrants  as  St  Just,  and  such  slaves  as  Ba- 
rere. 

They  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  noble 
cause.  Madame  Roland  followed  them  to  the 
scaffold  with  a  spirit  as  heroic  as  their  own. 
Uer  husband  was  in  a  safe  hiding-place,  but 
could  not  bear  to  survive  her.  His  body  was 
found  on  the  high-road,  near  Rouen.  He  had 
fallen  on  his  sword.  Condorcet  swallowed 
opium.  At  Bordeaux,  the  steel  fell  on  the 
necks  of  the  bold  snd  quick-witted  Gnadet, 
and  of  Barbaroux,  the  chief  of  those  enthusi- 
asts from  the  Rhone  whose  valor,  in  the 
great  crisis  of  the  tenth  of  Augu.st,  hsd  turn- 
ed back  the  tide  of  battle  from  the  Louvre  to 
the  Tnileries.  In  a  field  near  the  (iaronne 
was  found  all  that  the  wolves  had  left  of  Po- 
tion, once  honored,  greatly  indeed  beyond  his 
deserts,  as  the  model  of  republican  virtue. 
W e  are  far  from  regarding  even  the  best  of 
the  Girondists  with  unmixed  admiration ;  but 
history  owes  to  them  this  honorable  testimo- 
ny, that  being  free  to  choose  whether  they 
would  be  oppressors  or  victims,  tbey  deliber- 
ately and  firmly  resolved  rather  to  snffinr  in- 
justice than  to  inflict  it. 

And  now  began  that  strange  period  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Reign  of  Terroi.  The 
J  acobins  had  pre  v  ailed.  T  h  i  s  w  as  their  hour, 
and  the  power  of  darkness.  The  Convention 
was  subjugated,  and  reduced  to  profound  si- 
lence on  the  highest  questions  of  state.  The 
sovereignty  passed  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  To  the  edicts  framed  by  that  Com- 
mittee, the  representative  aaaembly  did  not 
venture  tu  offer  even  the  species  of  opposi- 
tion which  the  ancient  Parliament  had  fre- 
quently offered  to  the  mandates  of  the  ancient 
Kings.  Six  persons  held  the  chief  power  in 
the  small  cabinet  which  now  domineered  over 
France— Robe^ierre,  St.  Just,  Couthon, 
CoHot,  Billaud,  and  Bar#re. 

To  some  of  these  men,  and  of  those  who 
adhered  to  them,  it  is  due  to  say,  that  the 
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faauticism  which  had  emancipated  them  from 
the  restraints  uf  ju^itice  and  compassion,  hud 
emancipated  them  also  from  the  dominion  of 
vulgar  cupidity  an<l  of  vultrar  fear;  that, 
while  hardly  knowing  where  to  iiud  an  assig- 
Bit  of  a  fevir  franca  to  pay  for  a  dinner,  they 
expended  svith  strict  integrity  the  immense 
revenue  which  they  collected  hy  every  nrt  of 
rapine ;  and  that  they  were  ready,  in  support 
of  their  eaiiae,  to  mount  the  soaffbid  with  as 
murh  indifference  as  they  showed  when  they 
si^^ued  the  death-warrants  of  aristocrats  aad 
prieata.  But  no  great  party  can  be  composed 
of  auch  materials  as  these.  It  is  the  inevita- 
ble law,  thnt  f!uch  /f  ilot^  ;is  wf-  have  describ- 
ed shall  collect  around  them  a  multitude  of 
•laves,  of  cowards,  and  of  libertinea,  whose 
savage  tempers  and  licentious  appetite^),  with- 
held only  hy  the  dread  of  law  and  magistracy 
from  the  worst  exoeasafly  ire  called  into  full 
activity  by  the  hope  of  impunity.  A  faction 
which,  from  whatever  motive,  relaxes  the 
great  laws  of  morality,  is  certain  to  be  joined 
by  the  most  immoral  part  of  the  community. 
This  has  hccn  repeatedly  proved  in  religious 
wars.  The  war  of  the  lloly  Sepulchre,  the 
Albigensian  war,  the  Huguenot  war,  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  all  originated  in  pious 
zeal.  Tliat  zeal  intlaiiied  the  champions  of 
the  church  to  such  a  pouit,  that  they  regard- 
ed all  generosity  to  the  vanqubhed  as  a  sin- 
ful weakness.  The  infidel,  the  heretic,  was 
to  be  run  down  like  a  mad  dog.  No  outrage 
committed  by  the  Cath<rfte  warrior  on  the 
miscreant  enemy  could  deserve  punishment. 
A3S(Kin  as  it  was  known  that  boundless  license 
was  thus  given  to  barbarity  and  dissoluteness, 
tbovsands  of  wretches  who  eared  nothing  for 
the  red  cause,  but  who  were  eager  to  be 
exempted  from  the  police  of  peaceful  cities, 
and  the  discipline  of  well-governed  camps, 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  faith.  The 
men  who  had  set  up  that  standard  were  .sin- 
cere, chaste,  regardless  of  lucre,  and  perhaps, 
where  only  themselves  were  concerned,  not 
unforgiving  ;  but  round  that  .standard  were 
assembled  such  gangs  of  rogues,  rarishers, 
plunderers,  and  ferocious  bravoes,  as  were 
■earcely  ever  found  under  the  flag  of  any  state 
engaged  in  a  mere  temporal  quarrel.  In  a  very 
aimilar  way  was  the  Jacobin  party  composed. 
There  was  a  small  nucleus  of  enthusiasts ; 
round  that  nucleus  was  gathered  a  vast  mass 
of  i(Tt»oh!e  depravity  ;  and  in  all  that  mass, 
there  was  nothing  so  depraved  and  so  ignoble 
as  Bardre. 

Then  came  those  days,  when  the  most  bar- 
barous of  all  codes  was  administered  by  the 
moat  barbarous  of  all  tribunals ;  when  no  man 
could  greet  his  neighbors,  or  say  his  prayers, 
or  dress  bis  hair,  without  danga  of  commit- 


ting a  cnpital  crime  ;  when  spirs  lurked  ia 
every  corner ;  when  the  guillotine  was  long 
and  bard  at  work  every  morning ;  when  the 
jails  were  filled  as  clo.'ie  as  the  hold  uf  a  slnve- 
ship;  when  the  gutters  ran  foaming  with 
blood  into  the  Seine ;  when  it  was  death  to 
be  great-niece  of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  * 
or  half-brother  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorboime, 
to  express  a  doubt  whether  assigiiatis  would 
not  fall,  to  bint  that  the  English  have  been 
victorious  in  the  acti<iti  oftlie  Fir^it  c»f  June, 
to  have  a  ct^y  of  one  of  Burke's  paiuphJets 
locked  up  in  a  desk,  to  laugh  at  e  Jacobin 
for  taking  the  name  of  Cassius  or  Timoleon, 
or  to  call  the  Fifth  Sans-culottide  by  its  old 
superstitious  name  of  St.  Matthew's  Day. 
\\  hilc  the  daily  wagon-loads  of  victims  were 
carried  to  their  doom  thron<r}i  the  streets  of 
Paris,  the  Proconsuls  whom  the  sovereign 
Committee  had  sent  forth  to  the  departments, 
revealed  an  extravagance  of  cruelty  unknown 
even  in  the  capital.    The  knife  of  the  dead- 
ly machine  rose  and  fell  too  slow  for  their 
wiurk  of  slanghter.   Long  rows  of  captives 
were  mowed  down  with  ^rnpo-shctt.  Holes 
were  made  in  the  bottom  of  crowded  barges 
Lyons  Was  turned  into  a  desert    At  Arras 
even  the  cruel  mercy  of  a  speedy  death  wm 
denied  to  the  prisoners.    All  down  the  Ix>ire, 
from  Saumer  to  the  sea,  great  flocks  of  crows 
and  kites  fbasled  on  naked '  corpses,  twined 
together  in  hideous  embrace.s.  No  mercy  was 
shown  to  sex  or  age.    The  number  of  youog 
fads  andof girlsof  seventeen  who  w^re  murder* 
ed  by  that  execrable  government,  is  to  be 
reckonetl  by  hundreds.    Babies  torn  from  the 
breast  were  tossed  from  pike  to  pike  along  the 
Jacobin  ranks.   One  ehampion  of  liberty  had 
his  pockets  well  ptuff  d  with  ears.  Another 
swaggered  about  with  the  finger  of  a  iitde 
child  in  his  hat.    A  few  months  had  suflieed 
to  degrade  France  below  the  level  of  New 
Zealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  any  amount  ofpub- 
lic  danger  can  justify  a  system  like  this,  we 

do  not  say  on  Christian  principles,  wr  do  not 
say  on  the  principles  of  a  high  moraiity,  but 
even  on  principles  of  Machiavelian  policy,  h 
is  true  that  great  emergencies  call  for  activi- 
ty and  '.  ipilanrr  ;  it  is  irne  that  they  justify 
severity  which,  m  ordinary  times,  would  de- 
s«>ve  the  name  of  cruelty.  But  indifcrimi- 
nate  severity  can  never,  under  any  circuni- 
stances,  be  useful.  It  is  plain  that  the  wbols 
elBcacy  of  punitthment  depends  on  the  eaiO 
with  which  the  guilty  are  distinguished.  Pun- 
ishment which  strikes  the  guilty  and  the  in- 
nocent promiscuously  operates  merely  like  a 
pestilence  or  a  great  convulsioa  of  nature, 
and  has  no  more  tendency  to  prevent  offt  ncc«, 
than  the  cholera,  or  an  earthquake  like  that 
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of  Lisbon,  would  havo  The  energy  for 
which  the  Jacobin  administration  is  praised 
waa  merely  the  energy  of  the  Malay  who 
naddena  hinaself  with  opium,  drawa his  knife, 
and  runs  a-muck  through  the  streets,  slash- 
ing right  and  left  at  friends  and  foes.  Such 
baa  never  been  the  energy  of  truly  great  ru- 
lers ;  of  Eli/ahoth,  for  example,  of  Oliver,  or 
of  Frederick.  They  were  not,  indeed,  scru- 
pulous. But,  had  they  been  less  scrupulous 
than  they  were,  the  strength  and  amplitude 
of  their  minds  would  hnvc  preserved  them 
from  crimes,  such  as  those  which  the  small 
men  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  took 
for  daring  strokes  of  policy.  Tlie  great 
Queen  who  so  long  held  her  own  against  for- 
eign and  domestic  enemies,  against  temporal 
and  apiritnal  arma ;  the  great  Protector  who 
gorerned  with  more  than  refral  power,  in  de- 
spite both  of  royalists  and  republicans;  the 
great  King  who,  with  a  beaten  army  and  an 
exhausted  (rcasury,  defended  his  liule  do 
minions  to  the  last  against  the  united  efforts 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France ;  with  what 
acorn  would  they  have  heard  that  it  waa  im- 
posj'ihie  for  them  to  strike  a  saliifary  terror 
into  the  disaflfected,  without  sending  scliool- 
boya  and  aobod^rla  Co  death  by  cart^oada 
and  boat-loads ! 

The  popular  notion  is,  wc  believe,  that  the 
leading  Terrorists  were  wicked  men,  but,  at 
the  aaaM  tinier  great  men.  We  can  see  noth- 
ing great  about  them  but  their  wickedness. 
That  their  policv  was  daringly  original  is  a  vul- 
gar error.  Their  policy  is  aa  dd  aa  the  oldest 
accounts  which  we  have  of  human  mNifTovcrn- 
roent.  It  seemed  new  in  France,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  only  because  it  had  been 
long  disused,  for  excellent  reasons,  by  the  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind.  But  it  has  al- 
waya  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  savage 
and  half  savage  natiotta,  and  ia  the  chief 
cauae  which  prevents  such  nations  from  mak- 
ing advances  towards  civilization.  Thousands 
of  deys,  of  beys,  of  pachas,  of  rajahs,  of  na- 
boba,  have  ahown  tbemaelves  as  great  mas- 
ter*? of  statecraft  aa  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  Djezzar,  we  imag- 
itte,  was  aupoiw  to  any  of  them  in  their  own 
line.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  petty  tyrant  in 
Aaia  or  Africa  so  dull  or  so  unlearned  as  not 
to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  business  uf  Jaco- 
bin police  and  Jacobin  finance.  To  behead 
people  by  scores  without  caring  whether  they 
are  guilty  or  innocent ;  to  wring  money  out 
of  the  rich  by  the  help  of  jaitera  and  execu- 
tioners ;  to  rob  the  public  creditor,  and  to  put 
him  to  death  if  he  remonstrates;  to  take 
loaves  by  force  out  of  the  bakers'  shops ;  to 
clothe  and  moont  loldiera  by  aeizbg  on 
man's  wool  and  linen,  and  oa  another 
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man's  horses  and  saddles,  without  rx>mpensa- 
tion,  is  of  all  modes  of  governing  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious.  Of  its  morality  we 
I  at  present  aay  nothing.  But  surely  it  requirea 
'no  capacity  beyond  that  of  a  barbarian  or  a 
i  child.  By  means  like  those  which  we  have 
described,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
undoubtedly  succeeded,  for  a  short  time,  in 
enforcing  profound  submission,  and  in  raising 
immense  funds.  But  lo  cnfurce  suljiuKssion 
by  bntehery,  and  to  raise  funds  by  apoliation, 
is  not  statesmanship.  The  real  statesman  i^ 
he  who,  in  troubled  times,  keeps  down  the 
turbulent  without  vnneeesaarilynaraasing  the 
'  well-afiected  ;  and  who,  when  great  pecunia> 
ry  resources  are  needed,  provides  for  the  pub- 
lic exigencies  without  violating  the  security 
of  property,  and  drying  up  the  sources  of  fu- 
ture prosperity.  Such  a  statesman,  we  are 
confident,  might,  in  17U3,  have  preserved  the 
independence  of  France,  without  aheddrng  a 
drop  of  innocent  hlood,  without  plundering  a 
singlo  warehouse.  Unhappily,  the  Republic 
was  subject  to  men  who  were  mere  dema- 
gv^ues,  and  in  no  sense  statesmen.  They 
could  Heclnini  at  a  cinl).  They  could  lead  a 
rabble  lo  mischief.  But  they  bad  no  skill  to 
conduct  the  aifaira  of  an  empire.  The  want 
of  skill  they  supplied  for  a  time  by  atrocity 
and  blind  violence.  P'or  legislative  ability, 
fiscal  ability,  military  ability,  diplomatic  abili- 
ty, they  had  one  substitute,  the  guillotine. 
Indeed  their  exceeding  ignorance,  and  the 
barrenness  of  their  invention,  are  the  best 
excuse  for  their  murders  and  robberies.  We 
really  l)elicve  that  they  would  not  have  cut  so 
many  throats,  and  picked  so  many  pockets,  if 
they"had  known  how  togovern  in  any  other  way. 

That,  under  their  administration,  the  war 
against  tlio  European  Coalition  was  succe.ss- 
fully  conducted,  is  true.  But  that  war  had 
been  ancceasfolly  conducted  before  their  ele> 
vation,  and  continued  to  be  successfully  con- 
ducted after  their  fall.  Terror  was  not  the 
order  of  the  day  when  Brussels  opened  its 
gates  to  Dumourier.  Terror  had  ceaaed  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day  when  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  were  conquered  by  Buonaparte. 
The  truth  ia,  that  France  waa  saved,  not  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  by  the 
energy,  patriotism,  and  valor  of  the  French 
people.  Those  high  qualities  were  victorious 
in  spite  of  the  incapacity  of  rulers  whose  ad- 
n  li  1 1  i  - 1  r  a  t  i  on  w  a  s  a  tii8iie,ttot  merely  of  Crimea, 
but  of  blunders. 

We  have  not  time  to  tdl  how  the  leadera 
of  the  savage  faction  at  length  began  to 
avenge  mankind  on  each  other ;  how  the 
craven  Hcbert  was  dragged  wailing  and 
trembling  to  his  doom ;  Ifewtbe  nobler  Dan- 
toD,  moved  by  a  late  rqienlance,  atmve  in 
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with  an  evil  eye.  Republicans  of  France  !' 
yelled  the  renegade  (iiruudiet,  the  old  enemy 
of  the  Moantuift->*R«p«blieaMi  of  Ftanoe! 

the  Brissotines  led  ycu  by  gentle  means  to 
slavery.  The  Mountain  leads  jou  by  strong 
measures  to  freedom.    Oh !  who  can  count 

the  evils  which  a  false  couipa^^ion  n»%y  pto* 
ducel'    When  the  friends  of  Dr.nton  nius- 


vain  to  repair  the  evil  which  he  had  wrought, 
and  half  redecuied  the  grcut  crime  of  Septem- 
ber, by  manfully  encountering  death  in  the 
cause  of  mercy. 

Our  buKinesj)  is  with  Bartire.  In  all  ihose 
things  lie  was  not  only  consenting,  but  eager- 
ly and  joyoiuly  forwurd.  Not  merely  was  he 
one  of  the  guilty  administration.  Ho  was  the 
man  to  whom  w  as  especially  assigned  tlie  ot-|  tered  courage  to  express  a  wish  tliat  tbe  Con- 
fiee  of  proposing  and  deftnding  outrages  on  |  vention  would  at  leaat  bear  him  im  him  own 
justice  and  humanity,  and  of  furnishing  to  defence,  before  it  sent  him  to  certain  death, 
atrocious  schemes  an  appropriate  gurb  of  atro-  { the  voice  of  Barere  was  the  loudest  in  opposi- 
ciouB  rhod<)nu)ntadc.  Barere  first  proclaimed  j  tion  to  their  prayer.  When  the  crimes  of 
from  the  tribune  of  the  Convention,  that  tcr-  Lebon,  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worsts 
ror  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  by  j  of  the  vicefjerents  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
Barere  tiiat  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of 
Paris  was  provided  with  the  aid  of  a  public 
accuser  worthy  of  such  a  court,  the  infamous 
Fouquier  Tinville.  It  was  Barere  who,  when 
one  of  ihe  old  members  of  the  National  As- 
lembly  had  been  abaolved  by  the  Revolutiona- 
ry  Tribunal,  gave  orders  that  a  fresh  jury 
should  be  summoned.  '  Acquit  one  of  the 
National  Auenably  1'  he  cried.  'The  tribu- 
nal is  turning  against  the  Revolution.*  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  prisoner's  head 
was  soon  in  the  basket.  It  was  B  irerc  who 
moved  that  the  city  of  Lyons  should  be  des- 
troyed '  Let  the  plough,'  he  cried  from  the 
tribune, '  pass  over  her.  Let  her  name  cease 
to  exist  The  rebels  are  conquered ;  but  are 
they  all  exterminated  ?  No  weakness.  No 
mercy.  Let  every  one  be  smitten.  Two 
words  will  bullice  to  tell  the  whole.  Lyons 
made  war  on  liberty;  Lyons  is  no  more' 
When  Toulon  was  taken  Barere  came  for- 
ward to  annoiwce  the  event.  *  The  conquest/ 
said  the  apostate  Briasotine,  won  by  the 
Mountain  over  the  Brissotincs.  must  be  com- 
memorate<i  !)y  a  mark  set  on  the  place  where 
Toulon  once  &toud.  The  national  thunder 
must  crush  the  house  of  every  trader  in  the 
town.'  When  Caniille  Desmouliii^,  loTirr  dis- 
tinguished among  Uie  republicans  by  zeal  and 
abuity,  dared  to  raise  his  eloquent  troiee 
against  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to  point  out 
the  close  analogy  between  the  government 
which  then  oppre.s-sed  France  and  the  gov- 
ernment o(  the  worst  of  the  Caesars,  Barere 
rose  to  complain  of  the  weak  compassion 
which  tried  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. '  Whoever/  he  said,  *  is  noUy  bom, 
is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  Every  priest, 
every  frequenter  of  the  old  court,  every  law- 
yer, every  banker,  is  a  man  to  be  suspected. 
Eirery  person  who  grumbles  at  the  course 
which  the  Revolution  takes,  is  a  man  to  be 
suspected.  There  are  whole  castes  already 
uied  and  condemned.  There  are  callings 
which  ca|fy  their  doom  with  them.  There 
•re  rdations  of  Uood  whi«h  the  ^w  regardf 


lie  Safety,  had  so  maddened  the  people  of  the 
Department  of  the  North,  that  they  renovled 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  imploring  the 
protection  of  the  Couventiou,  Barere  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  accursed  tyrant,  and  threat- 
ened the  petitioiieiswith  tbe  atnost  vengesne* 
of  the  government.  '  These  cbarcre5.'  he  said, 
'  have  been  suggested  by  wily  aristocrats. 
The  man  who  crashes  the  enemies  of  the  peo> 
pie,  though  he  may  be  hurried  by  his  zeal 
into  some  excesses,  can  never  be  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  censure.    The  proceedings  of  Lebon 
may  have  been  a  little  harsh  bb  to  fonn.' 
One  of  the  small  irregularities  thus  gently 
censured  was  this ;  Lebon  kept  a  wretched 
man  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  under  the  knife  of 
the  guillotine,  in  order  to  torment  him,  by 
reading  to  him,  before  he  was  despatched,  a 
letter,  the  contents  of  which  were  supposed  to 
be  such  as  would  aggravate  even  the  bitter- 
ness of  death.    *  But  what,'  proceeded  Ba- 
rere, "  is  not  permitted  to  the  hatred  of  a  re- 
publican against  sristoeraeyt  How  many 
generous  sentiments  atone  for  what  may  per- 
haps seem  acrimonious  in  the  prosecution  of 
public  eaemics  ]     Revolutionary  measures 
are  always  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect. 
Liberty  is  a  virgin  whose  veil  it  is  nol  Icwfiil 
to  lift.' 

After  this,  it  wontd  be  idle  «»  dwell  on 

facts  which  would  indeed,  of  themselves,  suf- 
fice to  render  a  name  infamous,  but  which 
make  no  perceptible  addition  to  the  great  in- 
famy of  Barere.  It  would  be  idle,  for  exam- 
ple, to  relate  how  he,  a  man  of  letter?,  a 
member  of  an  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  was 
foremost  in  that  war  against  learning,  art, 
and  history  which  dimTMOd  the  Jacobin  gov- 
ernment; how  he  recommended  a  jreneral  con- 
Hagration  of  libraries;  bow  he  proclaimed 
that  all  records  of  events  anterior  to  the  Rev- 
olution ought  to  be  destroyed  ;  how  he  laid 
waste  the  abbey  of  Sl  Denis,  pulled  down 
mopqinentt  eonsMraled  by  the  venvstkm  of 
ages,  and  soattered  on  the  wind  the  dust  of 
Kings*  Ho  wi^  in  treth«.seMom  so 
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well  employed  as  when  be  tnrned  for  a  mo- 
ment from  making  war  CO  the  living  to  make 

war  on  the  dead. 

Etjually  idle  would  it  be  to  dilate  on  his 
sensual  excesses.  That  in  Barefe,  as  in  the 
whole  breed  of  Ncros,  Caligulas,  and  Dorai- 
tians  whom  he  resembled,  voluptuousness  was 
mingled  with  eruclty ;  that  he  withdrew,  twice 
in  every  decade,  from  the  work  of  blood  to 
the  smiling  gardens  of  Clichy,  and  there  for- 
|[ot  public  cares  in  the  madness  of  wine,  and 
in  the  arms  of  courtesans,  has  often  been  re- 
peated. M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  does  not  alto- 
gether denjr  the  truth  of  these  stories,  but 
justly  observes  that  Barj^re'a  dissipation  was 
not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  interfere 
with  his  industry.  Nothing  can  be  more  true. 
Barere  was  by  no  means  su  inucli  addicted  to 
debauchery  as  to  nen^eet  the  work  of  murder. 
It  was  his  boast  th:U,  even  during  his  hours 
of  recreation,  he  cut  out  work  for  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal.  To  those  who  express- 
ed a  fear  that  his  exertions  would  hurt  his 
health,  he  gaily  answered  that  he  was  less 
busy  than  they  thought.  '  The  guillotine,'  he 
said, '  does  all;  the  gnillotine  governs.'  For 
ourselves,  we  are  much  more  disposed  to  look 
iodulsently  on  the  pleasures  which  he  allow- 
ed to  nimself,  than  on  the  pain  whieh  he  to- 
ilieted  on  his  neighbors. 

*'  Atquc  Mtioain  his  potius  na^is  totn  ilia  dcdiuct 
Tempora  MBvitia,  vlaraa  quib«M  abttulit  urbi 
Illiutrewiii*  uilna«,  inpuiw  «e  Tiadiee  nullo.*' 

An  immoderate  appetite  for  sensual  gratifica- 
tions is  nndflabt<Aliy  a  blemish  on  the  fiime 

of  Henry  the  Fourili,  of  T.nrd  Somers,  of  Mr.' 
Fox.    But  the  vices  of  honest  men  are  the 
virtues  of  Barere. 

And  now  Barere  bad  beeome  a  really  cru- 
el man.  It  was  from  mere  pusillanimity  that 
he  had  perpetrated  his  first  great  crimes.  But 
die  whole  history  of  oar  race  proves  that  the 
taste  for  the  misery  of  others  is  a  taste  which 
minds  not  naturally  ferocious  may  too  easily 
acquire,  and  which,  when  once  acquired, 
h  as  strong  as  any  of  the  propensities  with 
which  we  are  born.  \  very  few  months  had 
sufficed  to  bring  this  man  into  a  state  of  mind 
in  whieh  imagesofdespatr,  wailing,  and  death, 
had  an  exhilarating  effect  on  him,  and  inspired 
him  as  wine  and  love  inspire  men  of  free  and 
joyous  natures.  The  cart  creaking  undt^r  its 
daily  fieight of  victitns,  ancient  men,  and  lads, 
and  fair  young  girls,  the  binding  of  the  hands, 
the  thrusting  of  the  head  out  of  the  little  na- 
tional sash-window,  the  erash  of  the  axe,  the 
pool  of  blood  beneath  the  scaffold,  the  heads 
railing  by  scores  in  the  panicr — these  things 
were  to  him  what  Lalage  and  a  cask  of  Fa- 
•leniian  wen  to  Hwaee,  what  Roaette  and  a 
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bottle  of  iced  ebampagne  are  to  De  BSran- 

ger.  As  scon  as  he  began  to  speak  of  slaugh- 
ter, his  heart  seemed  to  be  enlarged,  and  his 
fancy  to  become  unusually  fertile  of  conceits 
and  gasconades.  Robespierre,  St  Just,  and 
Billaud,  whose  barbarity  was  the  effect  of  ear- 
nest and  gloomy  hatred,  were,  in  his  view, 
men  who  made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Cruelty 
was  no  such  melancht>Iy  business,  to  be  gone 
about  with  an  austere  brow  and  a  whining 
tone ;  it  was  a  recreation,  fitly  accompanied  by 
singing  and  laughing.  In  truth,  Robespierre 
and  Barere  niiglit  be  well  compared  to  the  two 
renowned  hangmen  of  Louis  the  Eleventh. 
They  were  alike  insensible  of  pity,  alike 
bent  on  havoc.  But,  while  they  murdered, 
one  of  them  frowned  and  canted,  the  other 
grinned  and  joked.  For  our  own  part,  we 
prefer  Jvan  qui  phure  to  Jetm  qui  rit. 

In  the  mid.st  of  the  funereal  gloom  which 
overhung  Paris,  a  gaiety  stranger  and  more 
ghaKtly  than  the  horrors  of  the  prison  and  the 
scaffold  distinguished  the  dwelling  of  Barere. 
Every  morning  a  crowd  of  suitors  assembled 
to  implore  his  protection.  He  came  forth  iu 
his  rich  dressing-gown,  went  round  the  an- 
technmhfT,  dispensed  smiles  and  promises 
^mon^  the  obsequious  crowd,  addressed  him- 
self  with  peculiar  animation  to  every  hand- 
some woman  who  appeared  in  the  circle,  and 
complimented  her  in  the  florid  style  of  Gas- 
cony  on  the  bltx)m  of  her  cheeks  and  the  lus- 
tre of  her  eyes.  When  he  had  enjoyed  the 
fear  and  aiixietv  of  his  suppliants  he  dismiss- 
ed them,  and  Hung  all  their  memorials  un- 
read into  the  fire.  This  was  the  best  Way, 
he  conceived,  to  prevent  arrears  of  business 
from  accumulating.  Here  he  was  only  an  im- 
itator. Cardinal  Dubois  had  been  in  the  hab- 
it of  clearing  his  table  of  papers  in  the  same 
way.  Nor  was  this  the  oJily  point  in  which 
we  could  point  out  a  resemblance  between 
the  worst  statesman  of  the  monareby  and  the 
worst  statesman  of  the  republic. 

Of  Barcre's  peculiar  vein  of  pleasantry  a 
notion  may  be  formed  from  an  anecdote 
which  one  of  his  intimate  associates,  a  juror 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  lias  rt  latr-d.  A 
courtesan  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  tiie 
orgies  of  Clichy,  implored  Bar^  to  use  his 
power  against  a  head-dress  which  did  not  suit 
hey  ?tyle  of  face,  and  which  a  rival  beauty 
was  trying  to  bring  into  fashion.  One  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  capital  was  summoned,  and 
received  the  necessary  orders.  Aristocracy, 
Barere  said,  was  agaio  rearing  its  front  These 
new  wigs  were  coonter.revolntionary.  He 
had  reason  to  know  that  they  were  made  out 
of  the  long  fair  hair  of  handsome  aristocrats 
who  had  died  by  the  national  chopper.  Every 
lady  whA  adorned  herself  with  the  rdiea  oif 
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criminals  might  justly  be  snsppcfrd  of  iiiciv- 
14111.  This  ridiculous  lie  iiupii&ed  ou  the  au- 
thorHieB  of  Paris.  Female  citizens  were  sol- 
emnljr  warned  against  the  obnoxious  ringlets, 
Mild  were  left  to  choose  between  their  head- 
dresses and  their  heads.  Barere's  delight  al 
the  success  of  this  facetious  fiction  was  quite 
extrnvHi^nnt ;  he  could  not  lell  the  story  with- 
out going  iuto  such  convulsions  of  laughter 
as  made  hit  hearers  hope  that  he  was  about  to 
choke.  There  was  something  peculiarly  tick- 
ling and  exhilaratiiirr  to  his  mind  in  thix  <rro- 
tcsquc  couibinatuni  of  the  frivolous  with  liie 
h<»'rible,  of  false  locks  and  curling-irona  with 
spouting  nrteries  and  recking  hatchets. 

But  though  Barere  succeeded  in  earning 
the  houmwe  nicknames  of  the  Witling  ot 
Terror,  and  the  i\nacreon  of  the  Guillotine, 
there  was  one  place  where  it  was  long  re- 
membered to  his  disadvantage,  ihut  he  had, 
fat  a  time,  talked  the  language  of  humanity 
and  moderation.  Thnt  place  wn*;  thr  .J;ico- 
bin  Club.  Even  after  he  had  borne  the  cliief 
part  in  the  massacre  of  the  Girondists,  in  the 
murder  of  the  Queen,  in  the  destruction  of 
Lyons,  he  durst  not  show  himself  within  that 
sacred  precinct.  At  one  meeting  of  the  soci- 
ety, a  member  complained  that  the  commit- 
tee to  w  hich  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs 
was  entrusted,  after  all  the  changes  which 
had  hem  made,  stilt  contained  one  roan  who 
was  not  trustworthy.  Robespierre,  whose 
influence  over  the  Jacobius  was  boundless, 
undertook  the  defence  of  his  colleague,  own- 
ed there  was  some  ground  for  what  had  been 
said,  hut  j;])oke  highly  of  Bart^ro's  industry 
and  aptitude  for  business.  This  seasonable 
interposition  silenced  the  accuser :  but  it  was 
long  before  the  neophyte  could  venture  to  ap- 
pear at  tlie  club. 

At  length  a  niasterpiece  of  wickedness, 
unique,  we  think,  even  among  Bardrc's  great 
achievements,  obtained  his  full  pnrdon  rvrn 
from  that  rigid  conclave.  The  insupportable 
tyranny  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
had  at  length brouL; hi  tlie  minds  of  men,  and 
even  of  women,  into  a  fierce  and  hard  tem- 
per, which  defied  or  welcomed  death.  The 
ife  which  might  be  any  morning  taken  away, 
in  conscqurnrr  of  t!ic  wliispor  of  a  private  en- 
emy, seemed  of  little  value.  It  was  some- 
thing to  die  after  smiting  one  of  the  oppres*. 
ors;  it  was  something  to  he<jiir;ith  to  the 
surviving  tyrniits  a  terror  not  inferior  to  that 
which  they  had  themselves  inspired.  Human 
nature,  bunted  and  worried  to  the  utmost, 
now  turned  furiously  to  bay.  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville  was  afraid  to  walk  the  streets ;  a  pistol 
was  snapped  at  Collot  lyHeriwis;  a  ^oung 
girl,  animated  apparently  by  the  spirit  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  attempted  to  obtain  an  in- 


terview  with  Rohesbierre.  Suspicions  arose; 
she  was  searched ;  aud  two  knives  were  found 
about  her.  She  was  questioned,  and  spoke  <^ 
the  Jaeobin  domination  with  resolute  scorn 
and  aversion.  It  is  unnccessarv  to  say  that 
she  was  sent  to  tiie  guillotine.  Barere  de- 
clared firom  the  tribune  that  the  cause  of  these 
attempts  wnse^i(^ent.  Pitt  and  lii5  jjuineas 
had  done  the  whole.  The  English  Govern- 
ment  had  organized  a  TUt  nstem  of  murder, 
had  armed  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and 
had  now,  by  similar  means,  attacked  two  of 
the  most  eminent  friends  of  liberty  in  France. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  these  imputations 
wore  nut  only  false,  hut  destitute  of  all  show 
of  truth.  Nay,  the^  were  demonstrably  ab- 
surd ;  for  the  assassins  to  whom  Barire  refer- 
red rushed  on  certain  death,  a  sure  proof  that 
they  wore  not  hirelings.  The  whole  wealth 
of  England  would  not  have  bribed  any  sane 
parson  to  do  what  Charlotte  Corday  did.  But 
whjrn  wp  consider  her  as  an  enthusiast,  her 
conduct  is  perfectly  natural.  Even  tliosc 
French  writers  who  are  cbildish  euc.ugh  to 
believe  that  the  EnglishGoTttninent  contriv* 
cd  the  infernal  machine,  and  strangled  the 
Emperor  Paul,  have  fully  acquitted  Mr.  Pitt 
of  all  share  in  the  death  of  Marat  and  in  the 
attempt  on  Robespierre.  Yet  on  calumnies 
so  futile  as  those  which  we  have  mentioned, 
did  Bardre  ground  a  motion  at  wbich  all 
Christendom  stood  aghast.  He  proposad  a  de- 
cree that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  any 
English  or  Hanoverian  soldier.*  His  Car- 
magnole was  worthy  of  the  proposition  witk 
which  it  concluded.  'That  one  Englishman 
•should  be  spared,  that  for  the  slaves  of 
George,  for  the  human  machines  of  York, 
the  vocabulary  of  our  armies  should  contain 
such  a  word  as  generosity,  this  is  what  the 
National  Convention  cannot  eudure.  ^Var 
to  the  death  against  every  English  soldier. 
If  last  ^ear,  at  Dunkirk,  quarter  had  been 


M.  Uipp^te  Ciu-Dot  duea  his  beat  to  excuM 
!«.  Hum 


this  d«cve«r '  Hw  dMM*  of  England  iu  merely  laagh- 

able.  England  lias  managed  to  deal  with  enemies 
of  a  very  difTcrent  sort  from  either  himself  ur  his 
hero.  OriL-  disgracelbl  Mundcr, however,  we  think 
it  right  to  noiico. 

M.  Hippolyte  CarOOt  asserts  that  a  motion  similer 
to  that  of  Jierire  was  made  in  the  £jD<ltsii  Parlia- 
ment by  the  late  Lord  Fitswilltam.  This  awArtion 
is  fulsio.  Wo  defy  M  H  il\ tc  Carn(<t  to  str.lc  llio 
date  and  terms  ot  tin-  motion  of  wlii<  h  he  speaks. 
We  do  not  accuse  him  of  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion i  but  we  confidently  eccuse  him  of  extreme  ig> 
noranee  and  temerity.  Oor  readen  will  be  aroused 
to  K-arn  on  what  authority  he  has  ventured  to  uub- 
hsf)  siifh  n  fnhic  Hr  quotes,  not  the  JournBlss  of 
tln'.  l.i.riU,  iiiittl).'  Piirliamcntnrv  l>i  li:iii's  ;  a 
ranting  nicHsagu  of  tlie  Kxecutive  Directory  to  the 
Five  Hundred,  a  message,  too,  tho  whole  i 
of  whieh  he  has  utterly  misuudststood. 
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refosed  to  th«ni  when  they  asked  it  on  their 
knees,  if  our  troops  had  extrrminntcd  thrm 
all  in;Jtead  of  sufferiag  them  to  infest  our  Ibr- 
tresses  by  their  pretenee,  the  English  Gov- 

ernment  would  not  have  renewed  its  attack 
on  our  frontiers  this  year.  It  is  only  ihe  dead 
man  who  never  comes  back.  What  is  this 
mofsl  pciftilence  which  has  introduced  into 
our  armies  false  ideas  of  hutnanity  ?  Tlial 
the  English  were  to  be  treated  with  indul* 
gence  was  the  philantbropio  Dotion  of  the 
Brissolines ;  it  was  the  patriotic  practice  of 
Diimonrier.  But  humanity  consists  in  cx- 
terminaliri^T  our  enemies.  No  mercy  to  the 
eieerable  Englislmi  ui.  Such  are  the  senti- 
ment'! (if  thf»  true  Frenchmin  ;  fi^r  lie  knows 
that  he  belongs  to  a  nation  revolutionary  as 
natore,  powerful  as  freedom,  ardent  as  the 
saltpetre  which  she  has  just  torn  from  the  en- 
trails of  the  earth.  Soldiers  of  liberty,  when 
Tictory  places  Englishmen  at  your  mercy, 
strike !  None  of  them  must  return  to  tlic  ser- 
vile sod  of  Gront  Britain;  none  most  pollute 
the  free  soil  of  France.' 

The  ConventioD,  thoroughly  tnrned  and 
silenced,  accjule.sccd  in  Barerc's  muiion  with- 
out debate.  And  now  at  la.^t  tlie  doors  nf 
the  Jacobin  Club  were  thrown  open  to  the 
disciple  who  had  surpassed  his  masters.  He 
was  admitted  a  momlx  r  by  acclamation,  and 
was  soon  selected  to  preside. 

For  a  time  he  was  not  without  hope  that 
his  decree  would  be  carried  into  full  effect. 
Intelligence  arrived  frotn  the  seat  of  war  of 
a  sharp  contest  between  some  French  and 
English  troops,  in  whicli  the  Republicans 
had  tbe  ndv.iiitn^:"'.  :uid  in  which  no  prisoners 
had  been  made.  Such  things  happen  occa- 
sionally in  all  wars.  Bar«re,  however,  attri- 
buted the  ferocity  of  this  combat  to  his  dar- 
ling decree,  and  entertained  the  Convention 
with  another  Carmagnole. 

'  The  Republicans,'  he  said, '  saw  a  divi- 
sion in  red  uniform  at  a  distance.  Tlie  red- 
coats are  attacked  with  the  bayonet.  Not 
one  of  them  escapes  the  blows  of  the  Repub- 
licans. All  the  red-coats  have  been  killed. 
No  merrv,  no  indulirence,  has  been  shown 
towards  the  villains.  Not  an  binglishman 
whom  the  Republicans  could  reach  is  now 
living.  TT<>\v  many  prisoners  should  you 
guess  that  \\v  liavc  made  ?  One  single  pri- 
soner is  tlie  result  of  this  great  day.' 

And  now  this  bad  man's  craving  for  blood 
had  become  insatial)le.  The  more  he  quaff- 
ed, the  more  he  thirsted.  He  had  begun 
with  the  English ;  but  soon  he  came  down 
with  a  proposition  for  new  massacres.  '  All 
the  troops,'  he  said,  '  of  the  coalesced  tyrants 
in  garrison  at  Cond>,  Valenciennes,  Le 
ttoesnoy,  and  Landreeies,  ought  to  be  pnt  to 
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the  sword  unless  they  surrender  at  discretion 
in  twentv-fonr  hours.  The  English,  of 
course,  will  be  admitted  to  no  capitulation 
whatever.  ,Witb  the  English  we  have  no 
treaty  but  death.  As  to  the  rest,  surrender 
at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  death, 
tbe.se  are  our  conditions.  If  the  slaves  re- 
sist, let  them  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword.* 
And  then  he  waxed"  facetious.  '  On  these 
terms  the  Republic  is  willing  to  give  them  a 
lesson  in  the  art  of  war.'  At  that  jest,  some 
hearers  worthy  of  such  a  speaker,  set  up  a 
laugh.  Then  he  became  .serious  again. 
'  Let  the  enemy  perish,'  he  cried  ;  '  I  have 
already  said  it  from  this  tribune.  It  is  only 
the  dead  man  who  never  romes  back.  Kings 
will  not  conspire  against  us  in  the  grave. 
Armies  will  not  fight  against  ns  when  they 
are  annihilated.  Let  our  war  with  them  be 
a  war  of  extermination.  What  pity  is  due  to 
.slaves  wli(im  the  Emperor  leads  to  war  under 
the  cane;  whom  the  King  of  Prussia  beats 
to  the  shaml)les  with  the  flat  of  the  sword  ; 
and  whom  the  Duke  of  York  makes  drunk 
tvith  rum  and  ^n  T*  And  at  the  rum  and 
gin  the  Mountain  and  the  galleries  laughed 
again. 

If  Bar  ere  had  been  able  to  affect  hi.s  pur- 
pose, it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
the  calamity  which  he  would  have  brought 
on  the  human  race.  No  government,  how- 
ever averse  to  cruelty,  could,  m  justice  to  its 
own  subjects,  have  given  quarter  to  enemies 
who  gave  none.  Retaliation  would  have 
been,  not  merely  justifiable,  but  a  sacred 
duty.  It  would  have  been  necessary  for 
Howe  and  Nelson  to  make  every  French 
sailor  whom  they  took  walk  the  plank.  Eng- 
land has  no  peculiar  reason  to  dread  the 
introduction  of  such  a  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  operation  of  Rarere's  new  law  of 
war  would  have  been  more  unfavorable  to 
his  countrymen  than  to  ours ;  for  we  believe 
that,  from  the  bcgirming  lo  the  end  of  the 
war,  there  never  was  a  tune  at  which  the 
number  of  French  prisoners  in  England  was 
not  greater  than  the  number  of  English  pri- 
soners in  France  ;  and  so,  we  apprehend,  it 
will  be  in  all  wars  while  England  retains  her 
maritime  superiority.  Had  the  murderous 
decree  of  the  Convention  been  in  force  from 
1794  to  1815,  we  are  satisfied  that,  for  every 
Englishman  slain  by  the  French,  at  least 

three  Trent  limen  wmdd  have  been  put  to  the 
sword  by  the  English.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
as  Englishmen,  but  as  members  of  the  great 
society  of  mankind,  that  we  speak  with  indig- 
nation and  horror  of  the  change  which  Ba- 
rere  attempted  to  introduce.  The  mere 
slaughter  would  have  been  the  amallest  part 
of  the  evil.  The  butchering  of  a  single  an- 
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armed  man  in  cold  blood,  under  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  would  have  produced  more  evil 
than  the  cnrrnpr  of  ton  such  ^H•ld^^  as  Albu- 
era.  Public  law  would  have  been  subverted 
from  the  fbandations;  natioDal  enmUies  would 
have  been  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  ragB  which 
happily  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  ;  cor- 
dial peace  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
moral  character  of  the  European  nations 
would  have  been  mpiflly  ruul  dcrply  corrupt- 
ed ;  for  in  all  countries  those  men  whose 
calling  is  to  put  iheir  lives  in  jeopardy  for 
the  defence  of  the  public  weal  enjoy  high 
consideration,  and  are  considered  as  the  best 
arbitrators  on  points  of  honor  and  manly 
bearingr.  With  the  standard  of  morality 
t'stabli'^hrr!  \u  the  military  profession,  the 
general  standard  of  morality  inust  to  a  great 
extent  sink  or  rise.  It  is,  therefore,  a  lorta- 
nale  Gircumstance,  that  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  respect  for  the  weak,  and  clemency 
towards  the  vanquished,  have  been  consider- 
ed as  qualities  not  less  essential  to  the  ac- 
complished soldier  than  personal  courage. 
How  long  would  this  continue  to  be  the  case, 
if  the  slaying  of  prismers  were  a  part  of  the 
daily  d  uty  of  the  warrior?  What  man  of 
kind  aiiLl  rrcnerouf  nature  would,  under  such 
a  system,  willingly  bear  arms?  Who,  that 
was  compelled  to  bear  arms,  would  long  con- 
tinue kind  and  generous''  And  i-^  it  not 
certain  that,  if  barbarity  towards  the  helpless 
became  the  characteristic  of  military  men, 
the  taint  must  rapidly  spread  to  civil  and  to 
domestic  life,  and  must  show  itself  in  all  the 
dealings  of  the  strong  writb  the  weak,  of  hus- 
bands with  wires,  of  employers  with  work- 
men, of  creditors  with  debtors? 

But,  thank  God,  Barere's  decree  was  a 
mere  dead  letter.  It  was  to  be  executed  by 
men  very  different  firora  those  who,  in  the 
interior  of  France,  were  the  in^rumcnls  of 
the  Coiumittee  of  Public  Safety,  who  prated 
at  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  ran  to  Fouqnier  Tin- 
vilic  with  cliarges  of  incivism  jigain^t  women 
whom  they  could  not  seduce,  and  bankers 
from  whom  they  could  not  extort  money. 
The  warriors  who,  under  Hoclic,  had  guard- 
ed the  walls  of  Dunkirk,  and  wlio,  under 
Kleber,  had  made  good  the  defence  of  the 
wood  of  Monceaux,  shrank  with  horror  trwn 
an  office  more  degrading  tlinn  that  of  the 
hangman.  '  The  Convention,'  said  oil  offi- 
cer to  his  men, '  has  sent  orders  that  all  the 
English  pr  I  r ^  shall  be  shot.'  *  We  will 
not  shoot  them,'  answered  a  ptoui-liearted 
sergeant.  '  Send  them  to  the  C«>nveiition. 
If  the  deputies  take  pleasure  in  killing  a  pri- 
soner, the\»may  kill  him  themselves,  iiui  eat 
him  too,  like  savages  as  they  are.'  This  was 
the  scutimeut  of  the  whole  army.  Boua- 
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parte,  who  thoroughly  understood  war,  who 
at  Jaffa  and  elsewhere  ga?e  ample  proof  that 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  strain  the  laws  of 
war  to  their  utmost  rigor,  and  whose  hatred 
of  England  amounted  to  a  folly,  always  spoke 
of  Barere's  decree  with  loathing,  and  boasts 
ed  that  the  army  bad  refused  to  obey  the 

Conveatum. 

Such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  other 
class  of  citizens  W(n]ld  have  been  instantly 
punished  by  wholesale  massacre ;  but  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safely  was  aware  that 
the  disci pliiu'  which  had  tamed  the  unwar- 
like  population  of  the  fields  and  cities  might 
not  answer  in  camps.  To  fling  people  by 
scores  out  of  a  boat,  and,  when  they  catch 
hold  of  it,  to  chop  off  their  Angers  with  a 
hatchet,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  agreeable  pas- 
time for  a  thorough-bred  Jacobin,  when  the 
snflbrers  are,  M  at  Nantes,  old  confessors, 
young  girls,  or  women  with  child.  But  such 
sport  might  prove  a  little  dangerous  if  tried 
upon  grim  ranks  of  grenadiers,  marked  with 
the  scars  of  T!ondsehoote,  and  noged  by  the 
smoke  of  Fleurus. 

Bar^re,  howerer,  firand  scmie  etnwolatioiL 
If  he  could  not  succeed  in  murdering  the 
Ei('j;}ish  and  the  Hanoverians,  he  was  amply 
indemnified  by  a  new  and  vast  slaughter  of 
his  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  If 
the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
had  been  wdl  founded,  if  il  bad  been  true 
that  they  goreroed  with  «Etreaie  severity 
only  because  the  repoblic  was  in  extreme 
peril,  it  is  clear  that  the  severity  would  have 
diminished  as  the  peril  diminbhed.  But  the 
fact  i.<<i,  that  those  cruelties  for  which  the  pub- 
lic danger  is  made  a  plea,  became  more  and 
more  enormous  as  the  danger  became  less 
and  less,  and  reached  the  full  height  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  danrrer  at  all  In 
the  autumn  of  17iKi,  there  w  as  undoubtedly 
reason  to  apprehend  that  France  might  be 

unable  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  the 
European  coalition.  The  enemy  was  tri- 
umphant on  the  frontiers.  More  than  half 
the  departments  disowned  the  authority  of 
the  Convention.  But  at  that  time  eight  or 
ten  necks  a-day  were  thought  an  ample  allow- 
ance for  the  guillotine  of  the  capital.  In  the 
summer  of  1794,  Bordeaux,  Toulon,  Caen, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  had  submitted  to  the 
ascendency  of  Paris.  The  French  arms 
were  victorious  under  the  Pyrenees  and  on 
the  Sambre.  Brus.sels  had  fallen.  Prussia 
had  announced  her  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  contest.  The  Republic,  no  hmger 
content  with  defending  her  own  indepen- 
dence, was  beginning  to  meditate  conquest 
beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine.   She  was 
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more  formidable  to  her  neighbors  than 
CTcr  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been.  And 
aow  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  was 
not  GODteat  wi^  forty,  fifty,  sixty  hvads  in  a 
morr>in<T.  It  wn"  just  nfter  a  series  of  victo- 
ries which  destroyed  the  whole  force  of  the 
mgle  argvment  which  has  been  urged  in  de> 
liesM  of  the  systoni  of  Terror,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  resolved  to  infuse 
Ullo  that  system  an  energy  hitherto  unknown. 
U.  WM  proposed  to  reoonatraot  the  Revdu> 
tionary  Tribunal,  and  to  collect  in  the  ^Yi:\rp 
of  two  pages  the  whole  revolutionary  juris- 
psd^nee.  Lbta  of  twelve  jvdgee  tnd  fidy 
jurors  were  made  oat  from  among  the  fiercest 
Jacobins.  The  substantive  h\v  was  simply 
this,  that  whatever  the  tribunal  should  think 
fMraieious  to  the  republie  wae  a  ea]»ital 
crime.  The  law  of  evidence  was  simply  this, 
that  whatever  satisfied  the  jurors  was  suffi- 
cient prooC  The  law  of  procedtire  was  of  a 
piece  with  every  thiu;^  else.  There  was  to 
be  an  advocate  against  the  prisoner,  and  no 
advocate  for  him.  It  was  expressly  declared 
that,  if  the  jerore  were  in  any  manner  con- 
vinced of  the  o;tiilt  of  the  prisoner,  they 
might  cent ict  him  without  hearing  a  single 
witness.  The  only  punishment  which  the 
court  could  infliet  was  death. 

Robespierre  proposed  this  decree.  When 
he  had  read  it,  a  murmur  rose  from  the  Con- 
vention. The  fear  which  had  long  restrain- 
ed the  deputies  from  oppnsitirr  the  Commit- 
tee was  overcome  by  a  stronger  fear.  Every 
nan  felt  the  Itnife  at  his  throat  *  The  de- 
eree/  said  one, '  is  of  grave  importance.  I 
move  that  it  be  printed,  and  that  the  Hchnte 
be  adjourned.  If  such  a  measure  were  adopt- 
ed withoot  time  for  eonsideration,  I  would 
blow  my  brains  out  at  one?.*  The  Tnoti(Mi 
for  adjournment  was  seconded.  Then  Ba- 
ftee  sprang  up.  *  It  is  impossible,'  he  said, 
'Chat  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  us  as  to  a  law  like  this,  a  law  so 
favorable  in  all  respects  to  patriots;  a  law 
whieh  insures  the  speedy  punishment  of  oon- 
spirators.  If  there  is  lo  be  an  adjourtimonl, 
I  must  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  for  more  than 
three  days.'  The  opposition  was  overawed  ; 
the  decree  was  passed  ;  and,  durfalg  the  six 
weeks  which  followed,  the  havoC  WasSttcb  as 
had  never  been  linown  before. 

And  now  the  eril  was  beyond  endnranee. 
That  timid  majority  which  had  for  a  time 
supported  (he  Girondists,  and  which  had, 
after  their  fall,  contented  itself  with  register- 
ing in  silence  the  decrees  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  at  len^rth  drew  couraore 
from  despair,  headers  of  bold  and  firm 
«feiarteter  were  not  wanting,  men  such  as 
FoncM  and  TdUiea,  who,  htviag  been  long 


conspicuous  among  the  ehiefe  of  the  Moun- 
tain, now  found  that  their  own  lives,  or  lives 
still  dearer  to  them  than  their  own,  were  in 
extreme  peril.  Nor  could  it  be  longer  kept 
secret  that  there  was  a  schism  in  the  despotic 
committee.  On  one  side  were  Robe^ierre, 
St  Just,  and  Coothon ;  on  the  other,  Gdlot 
and  Billaud.  Bar<^re  leaned  towards  these 
last,  but  only  leaned  towards  tliem.  As  was 
ever  his  fashion  when  a  great  crisis  was  at 
hand,  he  fawned  alternately  on  both  parties, 
struck  alternately  at  both,  and  held  himself 
in  readiness  to  chant  the  praises  or  to  sign 
the  death-warrant  of  either.  In  any  event 
his  Carmagnole  was  ready.  The  tree  or 
liherty,  the  blood  of  traitors,  the  dagj^er  of 
Brutus,  the  guineas  of  perfidious  Albion, 
would  do  equally  well  for  Billaud  and  for 
Robespierre. 

The  first  attactt  which  was  made  on 
Robespierre  was  indirect.  An  old  woman 
named  Catharine  Th6ot,  half  maniac,  half 
;  impostor,  was  protected  by  him,  and  exer- 
cised a  strange  influence  over  his  mind  ;  for 
he  was  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  and, 
having  abjured  tlip  fnith  in  which  ho  hnd 
been  brought  up,  was  looking  about  for  some- 
thing to  wlieve.  Harare  drew  up  a  report 
against  Catharine,  whieh  contained  many 
facetious  conceits,  and  ended,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  a  motion  for  sending  her  and 
some  other  wretched  creatures  of  both  sexes 
to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  death.  This  report,  however,  he 
did  not  dare  to  read  to  the  Conrention  him- 
self. Another  member,  less  timid,  was  in- 
duced to  father  the  cruel  buffoonery  ;  and 
the  real  author  enjoyed  in  security  the  dis- 
may and  vexation  of  Robespierre. 

Barrrc  now  thought  that  he  had  dnm-; 
enough  on  one  side,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
make  his  {Aace  with  the  other.  On  the 
seventh  ofThermidor,  he  pronounced  in  the 
Convention  a  panegyric  on  Robespierre. 
'  That  representative  of  the  people,'  be  said, 
'  enjoys  a  reputation  for  patriotism,  earned 
l)y  five  veafM  of  exertion,  and  by  unalterable 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  independence  and 
liberty.'  On  the  eighth  of  Thermidor,  it  be- 
came clear  that  a  decisive  strucrrr|c  was  at 
hand.  Robespierre  struck  the  fir^i  blow. 
He  mounted  the  tribune,  and  uttered  a  long 
intreclive  on  his  opponents.  It  was  moved 
that  his  discourst'  should  be  printed  ;  and 
Bardre  spoke  for  the  printing.  The  sense  of 
the  Convention  soon  appeared  to  be  the 
other  way;  and  Barere  apolo:i/i"'l  for  his 
former  speech,  and  implored  his  colleagues 
to  abstain  from  disputes,  which  could  be 
agreeable  only  to  Pitt  and  York.  On  the 
next  day,  the  erer-memorable  aiuth  of  Ther- 
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midor,  came  the  real  tiia;  of  war.  Tallien, 
bravely  taking  his  lite  in  bis  band,  led  the 
onset  Billaud  followed ;  and  then  all  that 
infinite  hatred  uhicli  hud  hmg  been  kept 
down  by  terror  btirst  tbrlli,  and  swept  every 
barrier  butore  it.  When  at  length  llie  voice 
of  Robespierre,  drowned  by  the  president's 
bell,  and  by  shouts  of  '  D  )wn  with  the 
tyrant!'  had  died  away  in  hoarse  gasping, 
Harare  arose.  He  began  with  timid  and 
doubtful  phrases,  watched  the  effect  of  every 
word  he  nttereti,  and,  when  the  fcelinfr  of 
the  Assembly  hud  been  uncqutvocalJy  mani- 
fested, declared  against  Robespierre.  But 
it  W  IS  imt  till  the  people  out  of  doors,  aiui 
especially  the  gunners  of  Paris,  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Convention,  that  Bardre  felt 
quite  at  ease.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  irl- 
butie,  poured  forth  a  Carmagnole  about 
Pi:ii:9tratus  and  Catiline,  and  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  heads  of  Robespierre  and 
Robespierre's  accomplices  should  be  cut  off 
without  a  trial.  The  motion  was  carried. 
On  the  following  morning  the  vanquished 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  their  principal  adherents  suffered  death. 
It  was  exactly  one  year  since  Bartre  had 
commenced  his  career  of  slaughter,  by 
moving  the  proscription  of  his  old  allies  the 
Girondists.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  any 
human  being  has  ever  succeeded  in  packing 
more  wickedness  into  the  space  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  (hvs. 

The  ninth  of  Thermidor  is  one  of  the 
great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  is 
true  that  the  three  rnr!ii!)rrs  nf  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  wiio  triumphed,  were  by 
no  means  better  men  than  the  three  who  f^l. 
Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  o( 
these  six  strite'^nien  tlic  least  bad  was  Robe- 
spierre and  Saint  Just,  w  hose  cruelty  was  the 
eflfoct  of  sincere  fanaticism  operAing  on  nai^ 
row  understandings  and  acrimonious  tempers 
The  worst  of  the  six  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Bardre,  who  had  no  faith  in  any  part  of  the 
system  wiiich  he  upheld  by  persecution; 
who,  wliile  he  sent  his  fellovv-creitures  to 
death  for  being  the  third  cousins  of  royal- 
ists, had  not  in  the  least  msde  up  bis  mind 
that  a  republic  wris  bcttvr  thin  n  monarchy; 
who,  while  he  slew  his  old  friends  for  feder- 
alism, wu  himself  far  more  a  federalist  than 
any  of  them ;  who  had  become  a  murilerer 
merely  for  his  safety,  and  who  continued  to 
be  a  murderer  merely  tor  his  pleasure. 

The  tendency  of  the  volirar  is  to  embody 
every  thiiijr.  Soiiil-  indivi  lnd  is  selected, 
and  often  selected  very  injudiciously,  as  the 
representative  of  every  great  movement  of 
the  public  mind,  of  every  great  revolution  in 
human  affairs;  and  on  this  individual  are 


concentrated  all  the  love  and  all  the  hatred, 
all  the  admiration  and  all  the  coatempt, 
which  he  ought  rightfully  to  share  with  a 
whole  party,  a  whole  sect,  a  whole  nation,  a 
whole  generation.  Perhaps  no  human  be- 
ing has  suffered  so  much  from  this  propen- 
sity of  the  multitude  as  Robespierre.    He  ia 

regarded  not  nierelv  as  what  lie  wa.s,  an  en- 
vious, malevolent  zealot ;  but  as  the  incar- 
nation of  Terror,  as  Jaeobkuan  peraooified* 
The  truth  is,  that  it  was  not  by  hina  that  the 
system  of  terror  was  carried  to  the  last  ex- 
treme. The  most  horrible  days  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris, 
were  those  which  immediately  preceded  the 
niuth  of  Thermidor.  Robespierre  had  then 
ceased  to  attend  the  meettnga  of  the  sove- 
reign Committee;  and  the  direction  nf  affairs 
was  really  in  the  hands  of  BiUaud,  of  CoUot, 
and  Barerc. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  those  three  tj>- 
rants,  that  in  overthrowing  Robespierre,  they 
were  overthrowing  that  system  of  Terror  to 
whioh  they  were  more  attached  than  he  had 
ever  been.   Their  object  was  to  go  on  stay- 
ing even  more  mereilesslv  than  before.  But 
they  iiad  misunderstood  the  nature  ot  the 
great  crisis  whioh  had  at  last  arrived.  The 
yoke  of  the  Cummittee  was  broken  for  ever. 
The  Convent  ion  had  regained  its  liberty,  had 
tried  ito  strength,  had  vanquished  and  pui- 
isbed  its  enemies.    A  great  reaction  had 
commenced.  Twenty-four  hours  after  Robe- 
spierre had  ceased  to  live,  it  was  moved  and 
carried,  amidst  load  bursts  of  applause,  that 
the  sitting.s  of  the  Rcvohitionary  Tribunal 
should  be  sus{)ended.    Billaud  was  not  at 
that  moment  present.   He  entered  the  hall 
soon  after,  learned  with  indignation  what 
had  passed,  and  moved  that  the  vote  should 
be  rescinded.    But  loud  cries  of  'No,  noi' 
rose  from  thcee  benches  whioh  had  l^y 
paid    mute   obet!icncc    to   his  commands. 
Barere  came  forward  on  the  same  day,  and 
adjured  the  Convention  not  to  relax  the  sys- 
tem of  terror.    '  Beware,  above  all  things,* 
he  cried,  *  of  that  fatal  ii>oderation  which 
talks  of  peace  and  of  clemency.    Let  aristo- 
cracy know,  that  here  she  will  find  only  ene- 
mies sternly  bent  on  v.  iiirennce,  and  judges 
who  have  no  pity.'    But  the  day  of  the  Car- 
magnoles was  over ;  the  restraint  of  fear  had 
been  relaxed  :  and  the  hatred  with  which  the 
nation  regarded  the  .Tacobin  dominion  l^rnke 
forth  with  ungovernable  violence.   Not  more 
strongly  did  the  tide  of  public  opinion  run 
against  the  old  monarchy  and  aristocrnev.  at 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastilc,  than  it 
now  ran  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Moun- 
tain.    From  every  dungeon  the  prisoners 
came  forth,  as  they  bad  gone  in,  by  bun- 
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dreds.  The  decree  whlcli  forbade  the  sol- 
diers of  the  republic  to  give  quarter  to  the 
Eagluib,  was  repelled  by  an  ontnimoaa  vote, 
amidst  loud  acclamations;  nor,  passed  as  it 
was,  disobeyed  as  it  was,  and  rescinded  as  it 
was,  can  it  be  with  justice  considered  as  a 
blemish  on  the  fame  of  Ibe  Freneh  nation. 
The  Jacobin  Club  was  refractory.  It  was 
suppressed  without  resistance.  The  surviv- 
ing Girondist  deputies,  wbo  had  concealed 
themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  their  ene- 
mies  in  caverns  and  garrets,  were  readmitted 
to  their  seats  in  the  Convention.  No  day  pa^ 
ed  without  some  signal  reparation  of  injustice ; 
no  street  in  Paris  was  without  some  trace  of 
Ihe  recent  change.  In  the  theatre,  the  bust 
uf  Marat  was  palled  down  from  its  pedestal 
and  broken  in  pieces,  amidst  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  His  carcass  was  ejected  from 
the  Pantheon.  The  celebrated  picture  of 
his  death,  which  had  hung  in  the  ball  of  the 
Conveiitinii,  was  removed.  The  savage  in- 
scripliuus  with  which  the  walls  of  the  city 
had  been  covered  disappeared ;  and  in  plaee 
of  death  and  terror,  humanity,  the  watch- 
word of  the  new  rulers,  was  every  where  to 
be  seen.  In  the  irean  time,  the  gay  spirit  of 
Prance,  recently  subdued  by  oppression,  and 
now  ehited  l)y  the  joy  of  a  ^rent  deliverance, 
wantoned  in  a  thousand  Ibrms.  Art,  taste, 
luxury,  revived.  Female  beauty  regained 
its  empire — an  empire  strengthened  by  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  tender  and  all  the 
sublime  virtues  which  women,  delicately 
bred  and  reputed  frivohxis,  had  displayed 
during  the  evil  days.  Refined  manrifr?, 
chivalrous  sentiments,  followed  m  the  train 
of  love.  The  dawn  of  the  Arctic  summer 
day  after  the  Arctic  winter  night,  the  great  un- 
seal in?  of  the  waters,  the  awaken  in  cr  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  iile,  the  sudden  sufteiiing 
of  the  air,  the  sudden  blooming  of  the  flow- 
ers, the  sudden  burstinrr  of  whole  forests  into 
verdure,  is  but  a  feeble  ty^  of  that  happiest 
and  most  genial  of  revolutions,  the  revolution 
of  the  ninth  of  Thermidor. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  revival  of  all  kind 
and  generous  sentiments,  there  was  one  por- 
tion of  the  community  agauist  which  mercy 
itself  seemed  to  cry  out  for  vengeance.  The 
chiefs  of  the  late  government  and  their  tools 
were  now  never  named  but  as  the  men  of 
blood,  the  drinkers  of  blood,  the  cannibals. 
In  sotne  parts  of  France,  where  the  creatures 
of  the  Mountain  had  acted  with  peculiar 
barbarity,  the  populace  took  the  law  into  its 
own  hands,  and  inetpd  ovii  justice  to  the 
Jacobins  with  the  true  Jacobin  measure; 
bvt  at  Faris  the  punishmenis  were  inflicted 
with  order  and  decency  ;  and  were  few  when 
compared  with  the  number,  and  lenient  when 
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compared  with  the  enormity,  of  the  crimes. 
Soon  after  the  ninth  of  Thermidor,  two  of 
the  vilest  of  mankind,  Fouqoier  Tinville, 

whom  Barere  ha<l  placed  at  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal,  and  Lebon,  whom  Barcre  had 
defended  in  the  Convention,  were  placed  on* 
der  arrest.  A  third  miscreant  soon  shared 
their  fate.  Carrier,  the  tyrant  of  Nantes. 
The  trials  of  these  men  brought  to  light  hor- 
rors surpassing  any  thing  that  Suetonius 
and  Lampridius  have  related  of  the  worst 
Caesars.  But  it  was  impossible  to  punish 
subordinate  agents  who,  bad  as  they  were, 
had  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  government  which  they  served,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  grant  impunity  to  the 
heads  of  the  wicked  administration.  A  cry 
was  raised,  both  within  and  without  the  Con- 
vention, for  justice  on  Coliot,  Billaud,  and 
Barere. 

Coliot  and  Billaud,  with  all  their  vices, 

appear  to  have  been  men  of  resolute  natures. 
They  made  no  submission ;  but  opposed  to 
the  hatred  of  mankind,  at  first  a  fierce  resist- 
ance, and  afterwards  a  dogged  and  sullen 
endurance.  Barere,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  understand  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  revolution  of  Thermidor,  attempt- 
ed to  abandon  the  Mountain,  and  to  obtain 
admission  amonz  his  old  friends  of  the  m.^ 
erate  party.  He  declared  every  where  that 
he  had  never  been  in  favor  of  severe  mea- 
sures ;  that  he  was  a  Girondist ;  that  he  had 
always  condemned  and  lamented  the  manner 
in  which  the  Briasotlne  deputies  had  been 
treated.  He  now  preached  mercy  from  that 
tribune  from  which  he  had  recently  preached 
extermination.  *The  time,'  he  said,  'has 
come  at  which  our  clemency  may  be  in- 
dulged without  danger.  We  may  now  safely 
consider  temporary  imprisonment  as  an  ade- 
quate punishment  for  political  misdemeanors.' 
It  wag  only  a  fortnight  since,  from  the  same 
place,  he  had  declaimed  against  the  modera- 
tion which  dared  even  to  talk  of  clemency; 
It  was  only  a  fortnight  since  he  had  ceased 
to  send  men  and  women  to  the  j^uillotine  of 
Paris,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a-week. 
He  now  wished «to  make  his  peace  with  the 
moderate  party  nt  the  expeii'^eof  theTcrrnrists, 
as  he  had,  a  year  before,  made  his  peace  with 
the  Terrorists  at  the  expense  of  the  moderate 
party.  But  he  was  disappointed.  He  had 
left  himself  no  retreat.  His  face,  his  voice, 
hi*  rants,  his  jokes,  had  become  hateful  to 
the  Convention.  When  he  spoke  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  murmurs.  Bitter  reflections 
were  daily  cast  on  his  cowardice  and  perfidy. 
On  one  occasion  Camot  rose  to  give  an  ao- 
connt  of  a  victory,  and  so  far  forgot  the 
gravity  of  his  character,  as  to  indulge  in  Ihe 
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sort  of  oratory  which  Barere  had  affected  on 
similiir  occasiuDs.  He  was  interrupted  by 
cries  of '  x\o  more  C^magiMrfesI'  *  No  more 
of  Biir<'  re's  puns  !' 

At  len|;th,  five  montbs  after  the  revolutiou 
of  Thermidor,  the  Conrention  resolved  that 
B  committee  of  tweDty«one  members  should 
be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of 
Billaud,  Callot,  and  Barere.  In  some  weeks 
the  report  wee  mede.  From  that  report  we 
learn  that  a  paper  had  been  discovered, 
signed  by  Barere,  and  containing  a  propo- 
■itioa  for  adding  the  lait  imfworement  to  the 
system  of  terror.  France  was  to  be  divided 
into  circuits ;  itinerant  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals, composed  of  trustj  Jacobins,  were  to 
move  from  department  to  department ;  and 
the  guillotine  was  to  travel  in  their  train. 

Barere,  in  his  defence,  insisted  that  no 
speech  or  motion  whteh  he  had  made  in  the 
Convention  could,  without  a  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  debate,  be  treated  as  a  crime, 
iic  was  asked  how  he  could  resort  to  such  a 
mode  of  defence,  after  putting  to  death  so 
many  deputies  on  account  of  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  ibe  Convention.  He  had  nothing 
to  say,  but  that  it  was  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  emind  principle  had  ever  been 

violated. 

He  arrogated  to  himself  a  large  share  of 
the  merit  of  the  levehition  of  Thermidor. 

The  men  who  had  risked  their  lives  to  effect 
that  revolution,  and  who  knew  that,  if  they 
had  failed,  Barere  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  moved  the  decree  for  belieadiaf  the  n 
without  a  triid,  and  have  drawn  up  a  pro- 
clamation announcing  their  guilt  and  their 
punishment  to  all  France,  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  claims  He  was 
reminded  that,  only  forty-eisjht  hours  before 
the  decisive  conflict,  he  had,  in  the  tribune, 
been  profuse  of  adulation  to  Robespierre. 
His  answer  to  this  reproach  is  worthy  of  him- 
self. '  It  was  necessary,'  he  said,  '  to  dissem- 
ble. It  was  necessary  to  flatter  Roheainerre' s 
vanity,  and,  by  panegyric,  to  impel  him  to 
the  attack.  This  was  the  motive  which  in- 
duced me  to  load  him  with  those  praises  of 
which  you  complain.  Who  ever  blamed 
Brutus  for  dissembling  with  Tarquin  V 

The  accused  triumvirs  had  only  one  chance 
of  escaping  puni^ment.  There  was  eevere 
distress  at  that  moment  among  the  working 

Seople  of  the  capital.  This  distress  the 
acobins  attributed  to  the  reaction  of  Ther- 
midor, to  the  lenity  with  which  the  aristo- 
crats were  now  treated,  and  to  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  against  the  chie&  of 
the  late  administration.  Nothing  is  too  ab- 
surd to  be  believed  by  a  populace  which  has 
not  breaklaited,  and  wliioh  does  not  know 
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how  it  is  to  dine  The  rablile  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoiue  rose,  menaced  the  depu- 
ties, and  demanded  with  londoriee  the  libem- 
tion  of  the  persecuted  pnirints.  But  theCon- 
vention  was  no  longer  such  as  it  had  been, 
when  similar  means  were  employed  too 
sQeceeslillly  against  the  Girondists.  Ite  spirit 
was  roused.  Its  strength  had  been  proved. 
Military  means  were  at  its  command.  The 
tmnnit  was  snppressed,  snd  it  was  decreed 
that  same  evening  that  Collot,  Billaud,  and 
Barere  should  instantly  be  removed  to  a  die- 
tant  place  of  confinement. 

The  next  day  the  order  «f  the  Convention 
was  executed.  The  account  which  Barere 
has  given  of  his  journey  is  the  must  inierest" 
ing  and  the  OMwt  trustworthy  pert  of  Ihoe 
Memoirs.  There  is  no  witness  so  infamous 
that  a  court  of  justice  will  not  take  his  word 
against  himself ;  and  even  Bartee  may  be  be> 
iieved  when  be  tells  ns  bcv  moeh  Jm  wae 
hated  and  despised. 

The  carriage  in  which  he  was  to  trard 
passed,  awrvoonded  by  armed  men,  along  the 
street  of  St.  Ilonore.  A  crowd  soon  gathered 
round  it,  and  increased  every  moment.  On 
the  long  flight  of  steps  before  the  chmrdi  of 
St.  Roch  stood  rows  of  eager  spectators.  It 
was  with  ditBculty  that  the  coach  could  make 
its  way  through  those  who  hung  upon  it, 
hooting,  corsing,  and  striving  to  harst  the 
doors.  Barere  thought  his  life  in  dancrer, 
and  was  conducted  at  his  own  request  to  a 
public  office,  where  he  hoped  that  he  might 
ii  id  shelter  till  the  crowd  should  disperse;* 
In  the  mean  time,  another  discussion  on  his 
fate  took  place  in  the  Convention.  It  was 
proposed  to  deal  with  him  as  he  had  dealt 
witli  l)etter  men,  to  put  him  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law,  and  to  deliver  him  at  once  with- 
out any  trial  to  the  headsman.  But  the 
humanity  which,  since  the  ninth  of  Thermi- 
dor had  generally  directed  the  public  coun- 
sels, restrained  the  deputies  from  talcing  tliis 
course. 

It  wa.-^  now  night ;  and  the  street-^  (jradual- 
ly  became  quiet.  The  clock  struck  twelve; 
and  Barere,  under  a  strong  guard,  agoin  set 
forth  on  his  jonrney.  He  was  conducted 
over  the  river  to  n  place  where  the  Orleans 
road  branches  oS  from  the  southern  boule- 
vard. Two  travelling  carriages  stood  there. 
In  one  of  them  was  Billaud,  attended  by  two 
officers  ;  in  tlie  other,  two  more  officers  were 
waiting  to  receive  Barere.  Collot  was  already 
on  the  road. 

At  Orleans,  a  city  which  had  suffered 
cruelly  from  the  Jacobin  tyranny,  the  three 
deputies  were  sorronnded  by  a  mob  bent  en 
tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  the  nation^' 
guards  of  (be  neigiiborbood  were  assembled  ; 
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and  this  force  was  not  greater  than  the  emer- 
gency required  ;  for  the  multitude  pursued 
the  carriages  far  on  the  road  to  Blois. 

At  Aniboise  the  prisoners  learned  that 
Tours  was  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
stately  bridge  was  occupied  by  a  throng  of 
people,  who  swore  that  the  men  under  whose! 
rule  the  Loire  had  been  choked  with  corpses, 
should  have  full  personal  experience  of  the 
aatnre  of  a  noyoae.  In  consequence  of  this 
news,  the  officers  who  had  ch;irrrc  of  the 
criminals  made  such  arrangements  that  the 
carriages  retched  Tours  at  two  in  (be  morn- 
ing,  and  drote  straight  to  the  [)()^t-]iuuse. 
Fresh  horses  were  instantly  ordtjrL'il,  and  the 
travellers  started  again  at  full  gallop.  Tiiey  had 
io  truth  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  for  the  alarm 
bad  been  given  ;  lights  were  seen  in  motion, 
and  the  yells  of  a  great  multitude,  disap> 
pmnted  of  its  revenge,  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  the  departing  wheels. 

At  Poitiers  there  was  another  narrow  es- 
cape. As  the  prisoners  quitted  the  post- 
house,  they  saw  the  whole  population  pouring 
in  fury  down  the  steep  declivity  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  They  passed  near  Niort,  but 
could  not  venture  to  enter  it.  The  inhabif* 
ants  eame  forth  with  threatening  aspect,  and 
vehemently  cried  to  the  postilions  to  stop  ;  but 
the  postilions  urged  the  horses  to  full  speed, 
and  BOOB  left  the  Iowa  behind.  Through 
such  dani^crs  the  uion  of  blood  were  brought 
in  safety  to  Rochelle. 

Oleron  was  the  place  of  their  destination, 
a  dreary  island  beaten  by  the  reging  wares 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  prisoners  were 
confined  in  the  castle;  each  had  a  single 
chamber,  at  the  door  of  which  a  guard  was 
placed  ;  and  each  was  allowed  the  ration  of 
a  single  soldier.  Tbe^  were  not  allowed  to 
communicate  either  with  the  garrison  or  With 
(he  population  of  the  island  ;  and  soon  after 
their  arriv  ul  they  were  denied  the  indulgence 
of  walking  on  the  ramparts.  The  only  place 
where  thej  were  sumred  to  take  exercise 
was  the  esplanade  where  the  troops  were  drill- 
ed. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation 
when  news  came  that  the  Jacobins  of  Paris 

had  made  a  last  attempt  to  retrain  ascendency 
in  the  state,  that  the  hall  of  the  Convention 
had  been  forced  by  a  furious  crowd,  that  one 
of  the  deputies  had  been  murdered  and  his 
head  fixed  on  a  pike,  that  the  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  for  a  time  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  that  some  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture had  not  been  ashamed  to  join  the  riot- 
ers. Qut  troops  bad  arrived  in  time  to  pre- 
vent a  massacre.  The  insurgents  had  been 
put  to  flight ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  disaffect- 
ed quartern  of  the  capital  had  been  disarmed ; 


the  guilty  deputies  had  suffered  the  just  pun- 
ishment of  their  treason  ;  and  the  power  of 
the  Mountain  was  broken  for  ever.  These 
events  strengthened  the  aversion  with  which 
the  system  of  Terror  and  the  authors  of  that 
system  were  regarded.  One  member  of  the 
Convention  had  moved,  that  the  three  priso- 
ners of  Oleron  should  be  put  to  death  ;  anoth- 
er, that  they  should  be  brought  back  to  Paris, 
and  tried  by  a  council  of  war.  These  pn^ 
positions  were  rejected.  But  something  was 
conceded  to  the  pariv  which  called  for  severi- 
ty. A  vessel  which  nad  been  fitted  out  with 
great  expedition  at  Rocbeforte  touched  at 
Olt'ron,  and  it  was  announced  to  Collot  and 
Billaud  that  tliey  must  uisiantly  go  on  board. 
They  were  foruwith  conveyed  to  Guiana, 
where  Collot  soon  drank  himself  to  death 
with  brandy.  Billaud  lived  many  years, 
shunning  Ins  feUow-creatures  and  shunned 
by  them ;  and  diverted  his  lonely  hours  by 
teaching  parrots  to  talk.  Why  a  distinction 
was  made  between  Bar^re  and  his  com^an* 
ions  in  guilt,  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  explained.  It  does  not 
appear  that  tlie  distinction  was  meant  to  be  at 
all  in  his  favor ;  for  orders  soon  arrived  Irom 
Paris,  tliat  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his 
crimes  iKTore  the  criminal  court  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Cbarente.  Ue  was 
accordingly  brought  back  to  the  continent, 
and  confinc'd  during  some  months  atSuintcs, 
in  an  old  convent  which  had  lately  been  turn- 
ed into  a  jail. 

While  he  lingered  here,  the  reaction  which 
had  followed  the  great  crisis  of  Thermidor 
met  with  a  temporary  check.  The  friends  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  presuming  on  the  in- 
dulgence with  which  they  had  been  treated 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  not  only  ventur- 
ed to  avow  their  opinions  with  little  disguise, 
but  at  length  took  arms  against  the  Conven- 
tion, and  were  not  put  down  till  much  blood 
had  been  shed  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
vigilance  of  the  public  authorities  was  there* 
fore  now  directed  chiefly  against  the  Royal- 
ists, and  the  rigor  with  which  the  Jacobins 
had  lately  been  treated  was  somewhat  relax- 
ed. The  Convention,  mdeed,  again  resolved 
that  Barere  should  be  sent  to  Guiana.  But 
this  decree  was  not  carried  into  effect  The 
prisoner,  probably  with  the  connivance  of 
some  powerful  persons,  made  his  escape  from 
Saintes  and  lied  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  r^ 
mained  in  concealment  during  some  yeara. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  under- 
standing between  him  and  the  government, 
that,  as  bug  as  be  hid  himself,  he  should  not 
be  found,  but  that,  if  he  oblmded  himself  on 
the  public  eye,  he  must  tike  (he  coMeqneneei 
of  his  rashness. 
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While  the  constitution  of  1795,  with  its 
Executive  Directory,  its  Council  of  Elders, 
and  its  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  was  in  op- 
eration, he  continued  to  live  imder  the  ban  of 
the  law.  It  w-.T?  in  vain  thru  he  solicited, 
even  at  moments  when  the  politics  of  the 
Mountain  seemed  to  be  again  in  the  ascend- 
ant,  a  roinission  of  the  setifence  pronounced 
by  the  Convention.  Even  his  fellow«reeicides, 
eren  the  authors  of  the  daughter  of  vend£- 
miarie  and  of  the  arrests  of  Fraetidor»  were 
ashamed  ol  liim 

About  eighteen  months  after  his  escape 
from  prison,  his  name  was  again  brought  be* 
fore  thr  world.  In  his  own  province  he  still 
retained  some  of  his  early  popularity.  He 
had,  indeed,  never  been  in  that  province  since 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  The  mouti- 
taineers  of  Gascony  were  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  were  but  imper- 
fectly informed  of  what  passed  there.  They 
knew  that  their  countrymnii  hid  played  an 
important  part,  and  that  he  had  on  some  oc- 
casions promoted  their  local  interests ;  and 
they  stood  by  him  in  his  adversity  and  in  his 
diso^race,  witn  a  constancy  which  preponfs  n 
singular  contrast  to  his  own  abject  fickleness. 
Ail  Prance  was  amazed  to  learn,  that  the  de- 
partment of  the  T''ppnr  Pyrenees  had  chosen 
the  proscribed  tyrant  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred.  The  council  which, 
like  our  House  of  Commons,  was  the  judge 
of  the  election  of  its  own  mernKors,  refused  to 
admit  him.  When  his  name  was  read  from 
the  roll,  a  cry  of  indignation  rose  from  the 
benches.  'Which  of  you,*  exclaimed  one  of 
the  members,  '  would  sit  by  the  side  of  such 
a  monster  V — '  Not  I,  not  I !'  answered  a 
crowd  of  voices.  One  deputy  declared,  that 
he  would  vacate  hi«  fent  if  the  hn!l  were  pol- 
luted by  the  presence  of  such  a  wretch.  The 
election  was  declared  null,  on  the  ground 
that  the  person  elected  was  a  criminal  skulk- 
ing from  justice  ;  and  many  severe  reflections 
were  thrown  on  the  lenity  which  suffered  him 
to  be  still  at  large. 

He  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Di- 
rectory by  writing  a  bulky  libel  on  England, 
entitled,  The  LiMrty  of  the  Seas.  He  seems 

to  have  eonfidpiitty  expected  that  this  work 
would  produce  a  great  effect.  He  printed 
three  thousand  copies,  and,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expense  of  pnblication,  add  one  of  his 
farms  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs. 
The  book  came  out ;  but  nobody  bought  it, 
in  conseqnence,  if  Bardre  is  to  be  befieved, 
of  the  villainy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  bribed  the  Di- 
rectory to  order  the  Reviewers  not  to  notice 
so  formidable  an  attack  on  the  maritime 
greatness  of  perfidious  Albion. 
Bar4re  had  beea  aboat  three  years  at  Bor- 


deaux  when  he  received  intelliirence  that  thp 
mob  of  the  town  deskrued  him  the  honor  of 
a  visit  on  the  ninth  ofThermidor,  and  would 
probably  administer  to  him  what  he  had  in 
his  defence  of  his  friend  Lcbon,  described  as 
substantial  justice  under  forms  a  little  harsh. 
It  n  as  necessary  for  him  to  disguise  himself 
in  clothes  such  as  were  worn  by  the  carpen- 
ters of  the  dock.    In  this  garb,  with  a  bun« 
die  of  wood  shavings  under  nis  arm,  he  made 
his  escape  into  the  vineyards  which  sarronnd 
the  city,  lurked  during  some  days  in  a  peas- 
ant's hut,  and,  when  the  dreaded  anniversary 
was  over,  stele  back  into  the  city.   A  few 
months  later  he  was  asjain  in  daturrr.  TTc 
now  thought  that  he  should  be  nowhere  so  safe 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  He  quit- 
ted Bordeaux,  hastened  undetected  through 
ilii)<;e  towti'<  where  four  years  before  his  life 
had  been  in  e.xtreme  danger,  passed  tiirough 
the  capital  in  the  morning  twilight,  when 
none  were  in  the  streets  except  shnp-lmyj^  tak- 
ing down  the  shutters,  and  arrived  safe  at 
the  pleasant  village  of  St.Ouenon  the  Seine. 
Here  he  remained  in  seclusion  daring  some 
montlis.    In  the  mean  lime  Bonaparte  re- 
turned from  E^ypt,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  coalition  of  discontented  parties, 
covered  his  designs  with  the  authority  of  tlie 
Elders,  drove  the  Five  Hundred  out  of  their 
hall  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  became 
absolute  monarch  of  France  under  the  name 
of  First  Consul. 

Barcre  assures  us  that  thene  events  almost 
broke  his  heart ;  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
France  again  subject  to  a  master;  and  that, 
if  the  representatives  had  been  worthy  of 
that  honorable  name,  they  would  have  arrest- 
eil  the  ambitious  general  who  insulted  them. 
These  feelings,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  soliciting  the  protection  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  from  sending  to  the  First  Con- 
sul a  handsome  copy  of  the  Essay  on  the  Lib- 
erty of  the  Seas. 

The  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cover  all 
the  past  with  a  general  oblivion.  He  belong- 
ed half  to  the  Revolution  and  half  to  the  re- 
action. He  was  an  upstart,  and  a  sovereign ; 
and  had  therefore  something  in  common  with 
the  Jacobin,  and  somethintr  in  common  with 
the  Royalist.  All,  whether  Jacobins  or  Roy- 
alists, who  were  disposed  to  supjutrt  hi.s  gov- 
ernment, were  readily  received — all,  whether 
Jacobins  or  R nyalist.s,  who  showed  hostility 
to  his  government,  were  put  down  and  pun- 
ished. Men  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
worst  crimes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
men  who  had  fought  in  the  army  of  Condo, 
were  to  be  found  close  together,  both  in  his 
antechambers  and  in  his  dnngems.  He  dec- 
orated Fottch^  and  Maury  with  the  same 
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cross.  He  sent  Arpna  and  Georges  Cadou- 
dal  to  the  same  scaiTold.  From  a  govern- 
ment actiDgon  such  principles,  Bar^  easily 
obtained  the  indulgence  which  the  Directory 
had  constantly  refused  to  grant.  Tlie  sentence 
passed  by  tlie  Convention  was  remitted,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Paris.  Hia  par- 
don, it  is  true,  was  not  crranted  in  the  most 
honorable  form;  and  he  remained,  during 
acme  time,  under  the  special  supervision  of 
the  police.  He  hastened,  however,  to  pay 
his  court  at  the  Lnxcniliourg  pulace,  where 
Bonaparte  then  resided,  and  was  honored  with 
a  few  dry  and  careless  words  by  the  roaster  of 
France. 

Here  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Barere's  his- 
tory. What  paased  between  him  and  die  Con- 
sular government  cannot,  of  course,  be  so 

accurately  known  to  us  as  the  speeches  and 
reports  which  he  made  in  tlic  Convention. 
It  is,  however,  not  difficult,  from  notorious 
facts,  and  from  tho  ndmissions  sratferrrl  over 
these  lyin^  Memoirs,  to  form  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate notion  of  what  took  place.  Bonaparte 
wanted  to  buy  Barere:  Barere  wanted  to  sell 
himself  to  Bonaparte.  The  only  qiie.'^tion 
was  one  of  price;  and  there  was  an  immense 
interval  between  what  waa  offered  and  what 
was  demanded. 

Bonaparte,  whose  vehemence  of  will,  fix- 
edness of  purpose,  and  reliance  on  bis  own 
genius,  were  not  ooly  great,  but  extravagant, 
looked  with  scorn  on  the  nio?t  effeminate 
and  dependent  of  human  minds.  He  was 
quite  capable  of  perpetrating  crimea  under 
the  influence  either  of  ambition  or  of  re- 
venge ;  but  be  bad  no  touch  of  that  accursed 
monomania,  that  craving  for  blood  and  tears, 
which  raged  in  sonie  of  the  Jacobin  chiefs. 
To  proscribe  the  Terrorists  would  have  been 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  policy ;  but  of 
all  the  classes  of  men  whom  his  comprehen- 
sive system  included,  he  liked  them  tlie 
least ;  and  Bari^re  was  the  worst  of  then). 
This  wretch  had  been  branded  with  infamy, 
first  by  the  Convention,  .ind  then  by  the 
Council  iifFive  Hundred.  'I'iie  inhabitants 
of  four  or  live  great  cities  had  attempted  to 
tear  him  limb  from  limb.  Nor  were  bis  vices 
redeemed  by  eminent  talents  for  administra- 
tion or  legislation.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
place  in  any  honorable  or  important  post  a 
man  so  wicked,  so  odious,  and  so  little  quali- 
fied to  disrhnrjie  liifjli  j)nlitir;il  duties.  At 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  way  in  which  it 
seemed  likely  that  he  might  be  of  nee  to  the 
government.  The  First  Consul,  as  he  after- 
wards acknowledged,  greatly  overrated  Ba- 
rere's  powers  ss  a  writer.  The  effect  which 
the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  had  produced  by  the  camp-fires  of  the  ^ 


Republican  armies  had  been  great.  Napo- 
leon himself,  when  a  young  soldier,  had  been 
delighted  by  those  compositions,  which  had 
much  in  common  with  the  rhapsodies  of  his 
favorite  poet,  Mncpherson.  The  taste,  in- 
deed, of  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  was 
never  very  pure.  His  bulletins,  his  general 
orders,  and  his  proclamations,  are  sometimes, 
it  is  true,  masterpieces  in  their  kind;  but  we 
too  often  detect,  even  in  his  best  writing, 
traces  of  Fingal,  and  of  the  Carmngnolep. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should 
have  qeeii  desirous  to  secure  the  aid  of  Ba- 
rb's pen.  Nor  was  this  the  only  kind^of 
ns^istancc  which  the  old  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  might  render  to  the 
Consular  government.  He  Waa  likely  to  find 
admission  into  the  gloomy  dena  in  which 
those  Jacobins  wiiose  constancy  was  to  be 
overcome  by  no  reverse,  or  whose  crimes  ad- 
mitted of  no  expiation,  hid  themsdvea  firom 
the  curses  of  mankind.  No  enterprise  waa 
too  bold  or  too  atrocious  for  minds  crazed 
by  fanaticism,  and  familiar  with  misery  and 
death.  The  governmrat  was  anxious  to 
have  information  of  what  passed  in  their  se- 
cret councils;  and  no  man  was  better  quali- 
fied to  furnish  such  information  than  Bardre. 

For  these  reasons  the  First  Consul  waa 
disposed  to  employ  Barere  as  a  writer  and  as 
a  spy.  But  Barere — was  it  possible  that  he 
\^(luid  submit  to  such  a  degradation?  Bad 
as  he  was,  he  had  played  a  great  part.  He 
bad  belonged  to  that  class  of  criminals  who 
fill  the  world  with  the  renown  of  their  crimes ; 
he  had  been  one  of  u  cabinet  w  liich  luid  ruled 
France  with  absoluic  power,  and  made  war 
on  all  Europe  wiili  signal  success.  Nay,  he 
had  been,  though  not  the  most  powerful,  yet, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Robespierre,  the 
most  conspicuous  member  of  that  cabinet. 
His  naine  had  been  a  household  word  at 
Moscow  and  at  Philadelphia,  at  Edinburgh 
and  at  Cadiz.  The  blood  of  the  Queen  of 
France,  the  blood  of  the  greatest  orators  and 
philosophers  of  France,  was  on  his  hands. 
He  had  spoken  ;  and  it  had  been  decreed, 
that  the  plough  should  pass  over  the  great 
city  of  Lyons.  He  had  spoken  again  ;  and 
it  had  been  decreed,  that  the  streets  of  Tou- 
lon should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  When 
depravity  is  placed  so  high  as  bis,  the  hatred 
which  it  inspires  is  mingled  with  awe.  His 
place  was  with  great  tyrants,  with  Critias  and 
iS^Ua,  with  Eccelino  and  Borgia;  not  with 
hireling  scribblcws  and  police  runners. 

*  Virtue,  I  grant  yoa,  t>  an  empty  boast ; 
Bat  shaU  the  d^pii^  of  vim  U  lostr 

So  sang  Pope;*  and  so  felt  Barere.  When 
it  was  propoaed  to  him  to  publish  a  Journal 
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in  defence  of  the  Consular  government,  rage 
and  sham^  inspired  him  for  the  first  and  last 
time  with  something  like  courage.  He  had 
filled  as  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  mankind 
as  Mr.  Pitt  or  General  Washington ;  and  he 
was  coolly  invited  to  descend  at  once  to  the 
level  of  Mr.  Lewis  Goldstuith.  He  saw,  too, 
with  agonies  of  envy,  that  a  wide  distinction 
wa?  ninclp  hctwcrn  himsflf  and  the  other 
Statesmen  of  the  Hcvolution  who  were  sum- 
moned to  the  aid  of  the  government  Those 
statesmen  were  required,  indeed,  to  make 
large  sacrifices  of  principle;  hut  they  were 
not  called  on  to  sacrifice  what,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  vulgar,  constitutes  personal  dig- 
nity. They  were  made  trihnno=  anrf  !e£Ti«la- 
tors,  ambassadors  and  counsellors  of  state, 
mittiaten,  senators,  and  consuls.  They 
might  reasonably  expect  to  rise  with  the 
rising  fortunes  of  their  master ;  and,  in  truth, 
many  of  them  were  destined  to  wear  the 
badge  of  bis  Legion  of  HiNior  and  of  his 
order  of  the  Iron  Crown;  to  be  arch-chan- 
cellors and  arch-treasurers,  counts,  dukes, 
and  princes.  Bartre,  only  six  yean  before, 
had  been  far  more  powerful,  far  more  widely 
renowned,  than  any  of  them  ;  and  now,  while 
they  were  thought  worthy  to  represent  the 
majesty  of  France  at  fbieign  courts,  while 
they  received  crowds  of  suitors  in  gilded  an- 
techamber!^, he  was  to  pass  his  life  in  mea- 
suring paragraphs,  and  scolding  correctors  of 
the  press.  It  was  too  much.  Those  lips 
which  had  never  before  been  able  to  fashion 
themselves  to  a  No,  now  murmured  expostu- 
lation and  refttsal.  'I  could  not'— -these 
are  his  own  words — '  ahae^c  myself  to  such  a 
point  as  to  serve  the  First  Consul  merely  in 
the  capacity  of  a  journalist,  while  so  many 
insignificant,  low,  and  servile  people,  sucli 
as  the  Treilhards,  the  Rtrderers,  the  L( - 
bruns,  the  Marets,  and  others  whom  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  name,  held  the  first  place  in  this 
government  of  up^tart.s.' 

This  outbreak  of  spirit  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Napoleon  was  inexorable.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  he  was,  for  a  moment,  half  in- 
clined to  admit  Barere  into  the  Council  of 
State;  but  the  members  of  that  body  remon- 
atraled  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  declared 
that  .«uch  a  nomination  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  them  all.  This  plan  was  t  herefore  relin- 
quished. Thenceforth  Bar<^re 's  only  chance 
of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  t  he  government 
was  to  f^nhnue  his  pride,  to  forget  that  there 
had  been  a  time  when,  with  tlbree  words,  he 
might  have  had  the  heads  of  (.he  three  Con- 
suls, and  to  betake  himself,  b  umbly  and  in- 
dustriously, to  the  task  of  composing  lam- 
poons oa  England  and  panegyrics  on  Bona- 
parte. 
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Tt  has  been  oflen  asserted,  we  kndw  not 
on  what  grounds,  that  Barerc  was  eiiipU»ycd 
by  the  government,  not  only  as  a  writer,  but 
as  a  censor  of  the  writings  of  other  men. 
This  imputation  he  vehemently  denies  in  his 
Memoirs ;  but  our  readers  will  probably 
agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  his  denial 
leaves  the  question  exactly  where  it  wis. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  re- 
strained from  exercising  the  office  of  censor 
by  any  scruple  of  conscience  or  honor;  for 
he  did  accqit  an  office,  compared  with  which 
that  of  censor,  odious  as  it  is,  may  be  called 
un  august  and  benefirrnt  magistracy.  He 
began  to  have  what  are  ddicatay  called  rela- 
tions with  the  police.    We  arc  not  sure  that 
we  have  formed,  or  that  we  can  convey,  an 
exact  notion  of  the  nature  of  Sartre's  new 
calling.  It  is  a  calling  unknown  in  our  coun- 
try   It  has  indeed  often  happened  in  Eng- 
land, that  a  plot  has  been  revealed  to  the 
government  by  one  of  the  conspirators.  The 
infornier  has  sometimes  been  directed  to 
carry  it  fair  towards  his  accomplices,^  and  to 
let  the  evil  design  come  to  full  maturity.  As 
soon  as  his  work  is  done,  he  is  generally 
snatched  from  the  public  gaze,  and  sent  to 
some  obscure  village,  or  to  some  remote 
cdony.   The  use  of  spies,  even  to  this  ex- 
tent, is  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular  in 
England ;  but  a  political  sp^  by  profession, 
is  a  creature  from  which  our  idand  is  as  flree 
as  it  is  from  wolves.   In  France  the  race  is 
well  known,  and  was  never  more  numerous, 
more  greedy,  more  cunning,  or  inoie  savage, 
than  under  the  government  of  Bonaparte. 

Our  ifioa  of  a  gentleman  in  relations  with 
the  Consular  and  Imperial  |^lice  majr  per- 
haps be  incorrect  Such  as  it  ie,  we  wOl  try 
to  convey  it  to  our  readers.  We  image  to 
ourselves  a  well-dressed  person,  with  a  soft 
voice  and  affable  manners.  His  opinions  are 
those  of  the  society  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self, but  a  little  strnnrrcr.  He  oflen  cdtii- 
plains,  in  the  language  of  honest  indignation, 
that  what  passes  m  private  conversation  finds 
its  way  strangely  to  the  government,  and 
cautions  his  associates  to  take  care  what 
they  say  when  they  are  not  sure  of  their  com- 
pany. As  for  himself,  he  owns  that  he  is 
indiscreet.  He  cnri  never  refrain  from  speak- 
ing his  mind ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  be 
is  not  prefect  of  a  department. 

In  a  gallery  of  the  Palaii  Royal  he  over- 
hears two  friends  talking  earnestly  about  the 
King  and  the  Count  of  Artois.  He  follows 
them  into  a  coffee-house,  sits  at  the  table 
next  to  them,  calls  for  his  half-dish  and  his 
small  glass  of  cognac,  takes  up  a  Journal, 
and  seems  occupied  with  the  news.  His 
Deighbora  g^  on  telkbg  without  reettaint. 
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and  in  the  style  of  persons  warmly  attached 
to  the  exiled  family.  They  depart,  and  he 
ibilm  Uien  half  r^imd  thcr  boulwardt  til) 
be  ftirly  traelts  thetn  to  their  a|yartment8,  and 
learns  their  names  from  the  porters.  From 
tiiat  day  every  letter  addressed  to  either  of 
them  is  sent  from  the  poai^ffiee  to  the  poliee, 
and  openeH.  Their  correspondents  become 
known  to  the  government,  and  are  carefully 
witehoJ.  Six  or  eight  honest  ftnttiee,  in 
diftrMi  pane  of  France,  find  tberoseUes  at 
once  under  the  frown  of  power,  without 
being  able  to  guess  what  offence  they  have 
given.  One  person  is  dismissed  from  a  pub- 
lic office;  another  learns  with  dismay  that 
bis  promising  son  baa  been  turned  out  of  the 
Pdyteehnie  sehod. 

Next,  the  indefatigable  serrant  of  the  state 
falls  in  with  an  old  republican,  who  has  not 
changed  with  the  times,  who  regrets  the  red 
cap  and  the  tree  of  liberty,  who  has  not  un- 
learned the  Thee  and  Thou,  and  who  s^tiil  [ 
subscribes  his  letters  with  '  Healtli  and  Fra- 
ternity.' Into  the  ears  of  this  sturdy  politi- 
etnn  onr  friend  poors  forth  a  long  series  of 
complaints.  What  evil  times!  What  a 
change  since  the  days  when  the  Mountain 
goveraed  Freneel  Whet  is  the  First  Con- 
sul but  a  King  under  a  new  name  ?  Whnt 
is  this  Legion  of  Honor  but  a  new  ans- 
toeraoy  t  The-  old  aaporstitioii  i»  reriving 
with  the  old  tyranny.  There  is  a  treaty  with 
the  Pope,  and  a  provision  for  the  clergy. 
Emigrant  nobles  are  returning  in  crowds, 
and  are  better  raeeived  at  the  Tuileries  than 
the  men  of  the  tenth  of  August.  This  can- 
not last.  What  is  life  without  liberty? 
What  terrors  has  death  to  the  trae  patriot  t 
The  old  Jacobin  catches  fire,  bestows  and 
receives  the  fraternal  hug,  and  hints  that 
there  will  soon  be  great  news,  and  that  the 
beeed  of  Hsrmodhw  and  Brattis  is  nol  quite 
extinct.  The  next  day  he  is  a  close  prisoner, 
and  all  his  papers  are  iu  the  hands  of  the 
government. 

To  this  vocation,  a  vocation  compared 
with  which  the  life  of  a  beggar,  of  a  pick- 
pocket, of  a  pimp,  is  honorable,  did  Barere 
n#w  descend.  It  was  his  eomtint  praetioe, 
as  often  as  he  enrolled  himself  in  a  new  party, 
to  pay  his  footing  with  the  heads  of  old 
friends.  He  was  at  first  a  Royalist ;  and  he 
nade  atonement  by  watering  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty with  the  blood  of  Louis.  He  was  then 
a  Cfirofldist ;  and  he  made  atonement  by 
nuNdeving  Vergniand  and  Oensonn^  He 
fawned  on  Robespierre  up  to  the  eighth  of 
Thermidor ;  and  he  made  atonement  by  mov- 
ing, on  the  ninth,  that  Robespierre  should 
be  beheaded  without  a  trial.  Howaenow 
enlialadm  the  aarrieeof  the  new  Mimfey ; 
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and  he  proceeded  to  atone  for  his  republican 
heresies  by  sending  republican  throats  to  the 
gotllotioe. 

Atnong  bis  most  intimate  associates  was  a 
Gascon  named  Demervillc,  who  had  lieen 
employed  in  an  cilice  of  high  trust  under  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This  man  was 
fanatically  attarhp<!  lo  the  Jacobin  system  of 
politics,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  en- 
thusiasts of  the  same  class,  formed  a  design 
against  the  First  Consul.  A  hint  of  this 
design  escaped  him  in  conversation  with 
Barere.  Barere  carried  the  intelligence  to 
Lannes,  who  commanded  the  Consular 
Gunrib.  Demerville  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
beheaded ;  and  among  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  against  him  was  his  fKtmd  Bartftre. 

The  account  which  Bardre  has  given  of 
these  transactions  is  studiously  confused  and 
grossly  dishonest.  We  think,  however,  that 
we  can  discern,  through  much  falsehood  and 
much  artful  obscurity,  some  truths  which  he 
labors  to  conceal.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the 
goremment  suspeeted  him  of  what  the  Ital- 
ians call  a  donUe  treason.  It  was  natural 
that  such  a  suspicion  should  attach  to  him. 
He  had,  in  times  not  very  remote,  zealously 
preached  the  Jacobin  doctrine,  that  he  who 

pmitcp  a  tyrant  drporvrs  higher  praise  than 
tie  who  saves  a  citizen.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  the  king4ciller,  the  queen-killer^ 
could  in  earnest  mean  to  deliver  his  old  con- 
federates, his  bosom  friends,  to  the  execu- 
tioner, aoldy  because  they  liad  planned  an 
act  which,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  his  oun 
Carmagnoles,  was  in  the  highest  degree  virtu- 
ous and  glorious  t  Was  it  not  more  proba- 
ble that  he  was  really  concerned  in  the  plot, 
and  that  the  information  which  he  gave  waa 
merely  intended  to  lull  or  to  mislead  the  po- 
lice t  Accordingly  spies  were  set  on  the  spy. 
lie  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and  not  to 
come  within  twenty  leagues  till  he  received 
further  orders.  J^ay,  he  ran  no  small  risk 
of  being  sent,  with  some  of  hia  dd  Irienda, 
to  Madagascar. 

He  made  his  peace,  however,  with  the 
government  so  far,  that  he  was  not  only  p«> 
mitted,  durinrr  some  years,  to  live  unmolested, 
but  was  employed  in  the  lowest  sort  of  po- 
litical drudgery.  In  the  summer  of  1803, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  visit  the  south  of 
France,  he  received  a  letter  which  deserres 
to  be  inserted.  It  was  from  Duroc,  who  is 
w^  known  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of 
Napoleon's  confidence  and  finror. 

'Tiie  First  Consul,  having  been  informed  that 
Citizen  Barere  is  about  to  eet  out  for  the  coun- 
try, desires  that  he  will  stay  at  Paris. 

t  Gitinett  Bartos  will  everjr  weak  dnirup  a 
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report  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government,  and  generally  on 
every  tJiin*^  wliich,  in  hi.s  jiitk'nurii,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  the  First  Consul  lo  learn. 

<  He  may  write  with  perfeet  freedom. 

'  He  will  deliver  liin  n-jxirt.^  iirulcr  prnl  info 
General  Duroc's  own  hand,  ami  Gcncnii  Uuroc 
will  deliver  thnn  to  the  First  Consul.  But  it  is 
absolutely  neeemiy  that  nobody  should  suepcct 
that  tliis  species  of  eoronmnieatton  takes  place  ; 
and.  should  any  hucIi  siis])ifif)ii  i^^t-t  abroad,  the 
First  Consul  wiU  cease  to  receive  Uic  reports  of 
Citizen  Bardre. 

'It  will  also  be  proper  that  Citizen  Bardre 
should  trcquenlly  insert  in  tiic  journals  articles 
lending  to  animate  the  public  nundi  partiddarly 
againat  the  Eoglieb.' 

Daring  some  years  Bardre  continued  to 
discharge  the  functions  assiyiiod  to  him  by 
his  master.  Secret  reports,  filled  with  the 
talk  of  cof^housea,  were  carried  by  him 
every  week  to  the  Tuileriea.  His  friends 
assure  us  that  he  took  especial  pains  to  d<» 
all  the  harm  in  his  power  to  the  returned  < 
eroigranta.  It  was  not  hia  fault  if  Napdeoo 
was  not  apprised  of  every  Tiiurmur  and  every 
sarcasm  which  old  marquesses  who  had  lost 
their  estates,  and  tAd  clergymen  who  had 
lost  their  benefices,  uttered  against  the  im- 
perial system.  M.  Hyppolyte  Carnot.  we 
grieve  to  say,  is  so  niucti  blinded  by  party 
spirit,  that  he  seems  to  reckon  this  dirty 
wickedness  among  his  hero's  titles  to  public 
esteem. 

Bardre  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  indefati- 
gable journalist  and  pamphleteer.  He  set 
up  a  paper  directed  against  England,  and 
called  the  Memorial  Antibritannique.  He 
planned  a  work  entitled,  *  France  made  great 
and  illustrious  by  Napoleon.'  When  the 
Imperial  government  was  established,  the  old 
regicide  made  himself  coospicuoos  even 
among  the  crowd  <rf  flatterers  by  the  peculiar 
fulsomeness  of  his  adulation,  lie  translated 
into  French  a  contemptible  volume  of  Italiao. 
Tcrses,  entitled,  '  The  Poetic  Crown,  com- 
posed on  the  glorious  accession  of  Napoleon 
the  First,  by  the  Shepherds  of  Arcadia.' 
He  commenced  a  new  series  of  Carmagnoles 
very  different  from  those  which  had  charmed 
the  Mountain.  The  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
French,  he  said,  was  mean ;  Napoleon  ought 
to  be  Emperor  of  Earope.  King  of  luly 
was  too  humble  an  appellation ;  N^mieaD's 
•tyle  ought  be  King  of  Kings. 

But  Bai%re  labored  to  small  purpose  in 
both  hia  vocations.  Neither  as  a  writer  nor 
as  a  spy  wan;  lie  of  much  use.  He  complain.s 
bitterly  that  his  paper  did  not  sell.  VVhile 
the  JfownuA  des  ni^ats,  then  flonrlshing 
under  the  able  management  of  Geoffroy,  had 
a  circulation  of  at  least  twenty  thousand 
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copies,  the  Memorial  Antihriiannique  never, 
in  its  most  prosperous  times,  had  more  thaa 
fifteen  htudred  snbseribera ;  and  these  sab* 

scrihrrs  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
persons  residing  far  from  Paris,  probably 
Gascons,  among  whom  the  name  of  Bardre 
had  not  yet  lost  its  influence. 

A  writer  who  cannot  find  readers,  gene- 
rally attributes  the  public  neglect  to  any 
cause  rath«  than  to  the  true  one ;  and  Bardre 
was  no  rxception  to  the  gjeneral  rule.  His 
old  hatred  to  Pans  revived  in  all  its  fury. 
That  city,  he  says,  baa  no  .sympathy  with 
France.  No  Parisian  cares  to  subscribe  to 
a  journal  which  dwells  on  the  real  wants 
and  interests  of  the  country.  To  a  Parisian 
nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  patriotiauK  The 
higher  classe.s  of  the  capital  hare  always  been 
devoted  to  England.  A  corporal  from  Lon- 
don is  better  recmved  among  them  than  n 
French  general.  A  jonmal,  therefore,  which 
attacks  England  has  no  chance  of  their  sop- 
,  port.  • 

I    A  mach  better  explanation  of  the  failnre 

of  the  Mi  morinl,  was  piven  by  Bonapartp  at 
iSt.  Helena.  '  Barere,'  said  be  to  Barry 
(yMeara, '  bad  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
of  talent;  but  I  did  not  find  him  so.  I  employ^ 
rd  him  to  write ;  but  he  did  not  display  ability. 
He  used  many  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  no  solid 
argument;  nothing  but  eogWmerie  wrapped 
np  in  lii^h-soundino;  language.' 

The  truth  is,  that  though  Barere  was  a 
man  of  quick  parts,  and  could  do  with  ease 
what  he  could  do  at  all,  he  had  never  been  n 
good  writer.  In  the  day  of  hip  power,  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  ol  haranguing  an  ex> 
citable  audience  on  exciting  topics.  The 
faults  of  his  style  passed  unctninucd;  for  it 
was  a  time  of  literary  as  well  as  of  civil  law- 
lessness, and  a  patriot  was  licensed  to  violate 
the  ordinary  rule.s  of  composition  as  Well  as 
the  ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  of 
social  morality.  But  there  had  now  been  a 
literary  as  well  as  s  civil  reaction.  As  there 
was  arrain  a  thronr  and  a  court,  a  niac^istracT, 
a  chivalry,  and  a  hierarchy,  so  was  there  a 
revival  of  classical  taste.  Honor  was  again 
paid  to  the  prose  of  Pascal  and  Massillon; 
and  to  the  verse  of  Racine  and  La  Fontaine. 
The  oratory  which  had  delighted  the  galle- 
ries of  the  Convention,  was  not  only  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  language  of  Villehardouin 
and  Joinville,  but  was  associated  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  images  of  horror.  All  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Anacreon  of  the  guillotine, 
his  words  unknown  to  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy,  his  conceits  and  his  jokes,  his 
Gascon  idioms  and  his  Oascon  hyperboles, 
had  become  as  odious  as  tlx-  cant  of  the  Pu- 
ritans was  in  England  ailer  the  Restoration. 
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Bonnparte,  who  had  never  loved  ihe  men 
•f  the  Reign  of  Terror,  had  now  ceased  to 
fear  them.  He  was  all-powerful  and  at  the 
height  of  glory ;  they  were  weak  «nd  univer- 
sally abhorred.  He  was  a  soTereign,  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  already  meditated  a  mat- 
rimonial alliaoGe  with  sorereigM.  He  wae 
naturally  unwiiling,  in  liis  new  position,  to 
hold  any  intercourse  witli  the  worst  class  of 
Jacobins.  Had  Barere's  literary  assistance 
heen  important  to  the  government,  personal 
aversion  might  Inve  yielded  to  considerations 
of  policy ;  but  there  was  no  motive  for  kec  ]>- 
iDg  terms  with  a  worthlen  man  who  had 
alsi)  provfd  a  worthless  writer.  Bon.iiirtrte, 
therefore,  gave  loose  to  his  feelings.  Barere 
was  not  gently  dropped,  not  sent  into  an 
honorable  retirement,  but  spurned  and 
scourged  away  like  a  troublesome  dog.  He 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  six  copies 
of  his  journal  on  fine  paper  daily  to  the  Tuil- 
eries.  Instead  of  receiving  the  thanks  and 
praises  which  he  expected,  he  was  dryly  told 
that  the  great  man  had  ordered  five  copies 
to  be  sent  back.  Still  he  toiled  on ;  Still  he 
cherished  a  hope  that  at  last  Napoleon  would 
relent,  and  that  at  last  some  share  in  the 
honors  of  the  state  would  reward  so  much 
assiduity  and  so  much  obsc<iuiousness.  He 
was  bitterly  undeceived.  Under  the  Impe- 
rial constitution  the  electoral  colleges  of 
the  departments  did  not  possess  the  right  of 
choosing  senators  or  deputies,  but  meroly 
that  of  presenting  candidates.  From  among 
these  candidates  the  Emperor  named  mem-j 
bcrs  of  the  senate,  and  the  senate  named 
members  of  the  legislative  body.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  v/ere  still 
strangely  partial  to  Barere.  In  the  year 
1805,  they  were  disposed  to  present  him  as 
a  candidate  for  the  senate.  On  this  Napo- 
leon expressed  the  highest  displeasure ;  and 
the  president  of  the  electoral  college  wa.i  di- 
rected to  tell  the  voters,  in  plain  terms,  that 
such  a  choice  wotdd  be  disgraceful  to  the 
department  All  thought  of  nanaing  Bardre 
a  candidate  for  the  senate  was  consequently 
dropped.  But  the  people  of  Argel^s  ven- 
tured to  name  him  a  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lative body.  That  body  was  altogether  des- 
titute of  weight  and  dignity  ;  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  debate  ;  its  only  function  was  to 
vote  in  silence  for  whatever  the  government 
proposed.  It  is  not  easy  to  nndrrstnnd  how 
any  man^  who  had  sat  in  free  and  powerlul 
duiberattve  aasemUies,  eould  condescend  to 
bear  a  part  in  such  a  mummery-  Barere, 
however,  was  desirous  of  a  place  even  in 
this  mock  legislature  ;  and  a  place  even  in 
this  mock  legidatttre  was  renised  to  him. 
In  the  whole  senate  he  had  not  t  ting|le  vole. 
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Such  treatment  was  sufficient,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  to  move  the  most  abject 
of  mankind  resentment.  Still,  however, 
Barire  cringed  and  t  >\vned  on.  His  letters 
came  weekly  to  tlie  Tuileries  till  the  year 
1807.  At  length,  while  he  was  actually 
writing  the  two  nnndred  and  twenty-third  of 
the  series,  a  note  was  put  into  his  hands.  It 
was  from  Duroc,  and  was  much  more  per- 
.spicuous  than  polite.  Barere  was  requested 
to  send  no  more  of  his  Reports  to  the  palace, 
as  ilie  Emperor  was  too  busy  to  read  them. 

Contempt,  says  the  Indian  proverb,  pierces 
even  the  shell  of  the  tortoise ;  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Court  was  felt  to  the  quick  even 
by  the  callous  heart  of  Barere.  He  had 
humbled  himself  to  the  dust;  and  he  had 
humbled  himself  in  vain.  Having  been  emi- 
nent among  the  rulers  of  a  great  and  victori- 
ous state,  he  had  stooped  to  serve  a  master  in 
the  vilest  capacities ;  he  had  been  told 
that,  even  in  those  capacities,  he  was  not 
worthy  of  the  pittance  which  had  been  disdain- 
fully flung  to  him.  He  was  now  degraded 
below  the  level  even  of  the  hirelinga  whom 
the  L"nernment  emplnved  in  the  most  infa- 
mous otiices.  He  stood  idle  in  the  market- 
place, not  because  he  thought  any  office  too 
infamous,  but  because  none  would  hire  him. 

Yet  he  had  reason  to  think  himself  fortu- 
nate ;  for,  had  all  that  is  avowed  in  these  Me- 
moirs been  then  known,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived very  difTerent  tokens  of  the  Imperial 
displeasure.  We  learn  from  himself,  that 
while  publishing  dail}  cdomns  of  flattery  on 
Bonaparte,  and  while  carryincr  weekly  budg- 
ets of  calumny  to  the  Tuileries,  he  was  m 
close  connexion  with  the  agents  whom  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  then  by  no  means  favor- 
ably di«]in<e<l  towards  France,  employed  to 
watch  all  that  passed  at  Paris ;  was  permitted 
to  read  their  secret  despatches ;  was  consulted 
by  tlienj  as  tothe  temper  of  the  puMic  mind  and 
the  character  of  Napoleon  ;  and  did  his  best 
to  persuade  them  that  the  government  was  in 
a  tottering  condition,  and  that  the  new  sove- 
reign was  not,  as  the  world  supposed,  a  great 
stftesman  and  soldier.  Next,  Barere,  still 
the  flatterer  and  talebearer  of  the  Imperial' 
Conrt,  connected  himself  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  Spanish  envoy.  He  owns  that  with 
that  envoy  he  had  relations  which  he  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  firom  his  own 
government ;  that  they  met  twice  a-day,  and 
that  their  conversation  chiefly  turned  on  the 
vices  of  Napoleon,  on  his  designs  against 
Spain,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  rendering 
those  designs  abortive.  In  trath|  Barere's 
baseness  was  unfathomable.  In  ^  lowest 
deeps  of  shame  he  found  out  lower  deeps.  It 
ii  bad  tobensycophmt;  it  is  bad  to  be  a  ipjr. 
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But  even  among  sjcophauts  and  spies  there 
are  degrees  of  meanness.  The  vilest  syco- 
phant is  he  who  privily  slanders  the  master  on 
whom  he  fawns ;  the  vilest  spy  is  he  who 
serves  foreigners  against  tho  guvcrnoient  of 
his  natiTe  land. 

From  1807  to  1814  Barere  lived  in  obscu- 
rity, railing  as  bitterly  as  his  craven  coward- 
ice would  permit  against  the  Imperial  admin> 
istntion,  and  coming  sometimes  unpleasantly 
across  tlie  police.  When  the  Bourbons  rc- 
turtu  d,  he,  as  might  be  expected,  became  a 
royalist,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  setting  forth 
the  horrors  of  the  system  from  which  the  Res-1 
toration  bad  delivered  France,  and  magnify- 1 
ing  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  had  dic- 
tated the  charter.  He  who  had  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis,  he  who  had  moved  the  d«crec  | 
tor  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  whose 
hatred  of  monarohjhad  led  him  to  make  war 
even  upon  the  sepulchres  of  an(  irnt  monarchs, 
assures  us  with  great  complacency,  that  '  in 
diia  work  monarchical  principles  and  attach- 
ment to  the  House  of  Bourbon  are  nobly  ex- 
pressed.' By  this  apostacy  he  got  nothing, 
not  even  any  additional  infamy ;  for  bis  char- 
acter waa  alieadjr  too  black  to  be  black- 
ened. 

During  the  hundred  days  he  again  emerged 
ibr  a  very  short  time  into  public  life ;  he  was 

chosen  by  his  native  district  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  But  though 
that  assembly  was  composed  in  a  great  meu- 
sore  of  men  who  regarded  the  excesses  of  the 
Jacobins  with  indulgence,  he  found  himself 
an  object  of  senerai  aversion.  When  the 
President  fint  informed  the  Chamber  that  M. 
Barere  requested  a  hearing,  a  deep  and  in- 
dignant murmur  ran  round  the  benches. — 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Barere  propos- 
ed that  the  Chamber  ahonld  save  France  from 
the  victorious  enemy,  by  putting  forth  a  proc- 
lamation about  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  custom  of  wearing  flowers 
ia  tifnes  of  extreme  danger.  Whether  this 
composition,  if  it  had  then  appeared,  would 
have  stopped  the  English  and  Prussian  armies, 
it  aqUMtion  respecting  which  we  are  left  to 
conjecture.  The  Chamber  refused  to  adopt 
this  lost  of  the  Carmagnoles. 

The  Emperor  had  abdicated.  The  Bour- 
bons returned.  The  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives, after  burlesquing  during  a  few 
weeks  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, retired  with  the  well-earned  charac- 
ter of  having  been  the  silliest  political  as- 
sembly that  had  met  in  France.  Those 
dreaming  pedants  and  praters  nerer  for  a  mo- 
ment comprehended  their  position.  They 
could  never  understand  that  Europe  must  be 
either  conciliated  or  vanquished ;  that  Iluropc  j 


could  be  conciliated  only  by  the  restoration 
of  Louis,  and  Tanquished  only  by  means  of  a 
dictatorial  power  entrusted  to  Napoleon. — 
They  would  not  hear  of  Louis  ;  yet  they  would 
not  hear  of  the  only  measures  which  could 
kee|)  him  out.  They  incurred  the  enmity  of 
all  foreign  powers  hv  putting  Napoleon  at 
their  head  ;  yet  they  shackled  him,  thwarted 
him,  quarreled  with  him  about  every  trifle, 
abandoned  him  on  the  first  reverse.  They 
then  opposed  declamations  and  disquisitions 
to  eight  hundred  thousand  bayonets ;  played 
at  making  a  c<  ri'^iitutian  for  their  country, 
when  it  depeiidrd  un  tlit  indulgence  of  the 
victor  w  hether  they  should  have  a  country ; 
and  were  at  last  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 
their  babble  about  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  the  soldiers  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher. 

A  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  elected, 
so  bitterly  linjitilr  tn  the  Revolution,  that  there 
was  no  small  risk  of  a  new  Reign  of  Terror. 
It  is  just,  however,  to  say  that  the  King,  his 
ministers,  and  his  allies,  exerted  themselves 
to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  fanatical  roy- 
alists, and  that  the  punishments  inflicted, 
though  in  our  opinion  unjustiiinble,  were  few 
and  lenient  when  compared  with  those  which 
were  demanded  by  M.  deLabourdoonaye  and 
If.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  We  have  always  ' 
heard,  and  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
government  was  not  disposed  to  treat  even 
the  regicides  with  severity.  But  on  this  pomt 
the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  of  Dqjtutiea  waa 
so  strong,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
make  some  concession,  it  was  enacted, 
therefore,  that  whoever,  having  voted  in  Janu- 
ary 1793  fur  the  death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
had  in  any  manner  given  in  an  adhesion  to 
the  government  of  Bonaparte  during  the  liuu- 
dred  da  ,  ^  h mid  be  banished  for  life  from 
France.  Barere  fell  within  this  description. 
He  bad  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis;  and  be 
had  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
during  the  hundred  days. 

He  accordingly  retired  to  Belgium,  and  re- 
sided there,  forgotten  by  all  mankind,  till  the 
year  1630.  After  the  revdatico  of  July  he 
was  at  liberty  to  return  to  France,  and  he 
fixed  his  residence  in  hb  native  province.  But 
he  was  soon  involved  in  a  sncceesion  of  law- 
suits  with  his  nearest  relations — "  three  fatal 
sisters  and  an  ungrateful  brother,"  to  use  his 
own  words.  Who  was  in  the  right  is  a  ques- 
tion about  which  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing, and  certainly  shall  not  take  Bar»  re's 
word.  The  Courts  appear  to  have  decided 
some  points  in  hb  favor  and  some  against 
him.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  there 
were  faults  on  all  sides.  The  result  of  this 
litigation  was,  that  the  old  uiuxi  was  reduced 
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forced  to  sell  his 
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to  extreme  poverty,  and 

paternal  house. 

As  far  as  we  can  jad^  from  the  few  facts 
which  remain  to  be  mentioned,  Barere  con- 
tinued Barereto  the  last.  After  liis  exile  he 
turned  Jacobin  again,  and,  when  he  came 
baek  to  France,  joined  the  party  of  the  ex< 
treme  left  in  railing  at  Louis  Philippe,  and 
at  all  Louis  Philippe's  tnitiisters.  M.  Casimir 
P6rier,  M.  de  Broglie,  M.  Guizot,  and  M. 
Thiers,  in  particular,  are  honored  with  his 
abuse;  and  the  king  himself  is  held  np  to 
execration  as  a  h)'pocriticaI  tyrant.  Never- 
theless, Barere  had  no  scruple  about  accept- 
ing a  charitable  donation  of  a  thousand  francs 
a  year  from  the  privy  purse  of  the  sovereign 
whom  he  hated  and  reviled.  This  pension, 
together  with  some  small  sums  occasion  ally 
doled  out  to  him  by  the  department  of  ^le  In- 
terior, on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  distressed 
man  of  letters,  and  by  the  department  of  Jus- 
tice, on  the  ground  that  he  had  formerly  held 
a  high  judicial  office,  saved  him  Jtom  the 
necessity  of  begging  his  bread.  Having  sur- 
medall  his  colleagues  of  the  renowned  Conw 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  and  almost  all  his 
coUe^ues  of  the  Convention,  be  died  in  Jauu- 
wy  1^1.  He  had  attained  his  eighty-sixth 
year. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  just  account  of  this  man's 
life.  Can  it  bft  necessary  for  us  to  add  any 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their  judg- 
ment of  his  character  ?  If  we  were  writing 
about  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  about  Carnot,  about  Robe- 
spierre, or  St.  Just,  nay,  even  about  Couthon, 
Collet,  or  Billaud,  we  might  feel  it  necessary 
to  go  into  a  full  examination  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  empKned  to  vindicate  or  to 
excuse  the  system  of  Terror.  We  could, 
we  think,  show  that  France  was  saved  from 
her  foreign  rnrmies,  not  by  the  system  of 
Terror,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  and  that  the  perils 
which  were  made  the  plea  for  the  violent 
policy  of  the  Mountain,  were  to  a  great  ex- 
tent created  by  that  very  policy.  We  rnuld, 
we  thmk,  also  show  that  the  evils  produced 
by  the  Jacobin  administration  did  not  ter- 
minate when  it  fell  ;  that  it  bequeathed  along 
series  of  calamities  to  France  and  to  Europe ; 
that  public  opinion,  which  had  during  two 
generations  been  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  favorable  to  rivil  and  religious  free- 
dom, underwent,  during  the  days  of  Terror, 
a  change  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be 
distinctly  perceived.  It  was  natural  that  there 
should  be  such  a  change,  when  men  saw  that 
those  who  called  themselves  the  champions  of 
popular  rights  bad  compressed  into  the  space 
oC  twelve  months  more  erimes  than  the  Kings 
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of  France,  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  and 
Capetian,  had  perpetrated  in  twelve  centu- 
ries. Freedom  was  regarded  as  a  great  de- 
lusion. Men  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
government  of  hereditary  princes,  of  fortu- 
nate soldiers,  of  nobles,  of  priests]  to  any  ffov- 
ernment  but  that  of  philosophers  and  philan- 
thropists. Hence  the  imperial  despotism, 
with  its  enslaved  press  and  its  silent  tribune, 
its  dungeons  stronger  than  the  old  Bastile, 
and  its  tribunals  inoro  obsequious  than  the 
old  parliaments.  Hence  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  and  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Chamber 
of  1815  with  its  categories  of  proscription,  the 
revival  of  the  feudal  spirit,  the  encroachnicnla 
of  the  clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Protest- 
ants, the  appearance  of  a  new  breed  of  De 
Alontforta  and  Dominies  in  the  full  light  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Hence  the  admission 
of  France  into  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  war 
waged  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  trictrfor 
against  the  liberties  of  Spain.  Hence,  too, 
the  apprehensions  with  which,  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  most  temperate  plans  for 
widening  the  narrow  basis  of  the  French  rep- 
resentation are  re^jarded  by  those  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  security  of  prop- 
erty and  the  maintenance  of  order.  Haifa 
century  has  not  sufliced  to  obliterate  the  stain 
which  one  year  of  depravity  and  madness  has 
left  on  the  noblest  of  causes. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  writers  like  M.  Ilijipolyte  Car- 
not defend  or  excuse  the  Jacobin  administra- 
tion, while  they  declaim  against  the  reaction 
which  followed.  That  the  reaction  has  pro- 
duced and  is  still  producing  much  evil,  is 
perfectly  true.  But  what  produced  the  re- 
action? The  spring  flies  up  with  a  force 
proportioned  to  that  with  w-hich  it  has  been 
prescied  down.  The  pendulum  which  is 
drawn  far  in  one  direction  swings  as  far  in 
the  other.  The  joyous  madness  of  intoxica- 
tion in  the  evening  is  followed  by  languor 
and  nausea  on  the  morrow.  ^  And  so,  in  pol- 
itics, it  is  the  sure  law  that  every  excess 
shall  generate  its  opposite ;  nor  does  he  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  statesman  who  strikes  a 
great  blow  without  fully  calculating  the  efiect 
of  the  rebound.  But  such  calculation  was 
inHnitely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  authors  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  Violence,  and  mwe 
violence,  blood,  and  more  blood,  made  up 
their  whole  policy.  In  a  few  months  these 
poor  creatures  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
reaction,  of  which  none  of  them  saw,  and  of 
which  none  of  us  may  see,  the  close;  and, 
having  brought  it  about,  they  marvelled  at 
it;  they  bewailed  it;  they  execrated  it; 
they  ascribed  it  to  every  thing  but  the  real 
canae— Ihehr  own  immorality  and  their  own 
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profound  incapacity  for  the  conduct  of  greati  maoners,  and  history,  is  the  less  excusable, 


affairs.  |  because,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 

These,  however,  are  considerations  to  |  consorted  much,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 

with  Eniili;<hnieiiuf  iicttc,  such  as  that  eminent 
nobleman  Lord  Cireatcn,  and  that  not  less 
eminent  philosopher  Mr.  Mackensie  Ccefliis. 
In  spite,  however,  of  his  coimection  with 
these  well-kuown  oruameuis  of  our  couDtry, 
he  was  so  ill  informed  about  us  as  to  fancy 
that  our  government  was  always  laying  plans 
to  torment  him.  If  he  was  hooted  ut  Saintes, 
probably  by  people  whose  relations  he  had 
murdered,  it  was  because  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James's  IkkI  hired  the  mob.  If  nobody  would 
read  his  bad  books,  it  was  because  the  cabi- 
net of  St  James's  had  secured  the  Review- 
ers.  His  account>  of  Mr.  Fox,  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
of  the  Duke  of  Wcliingtun,  of  Mr.  Canning, 
swarm  with  blunders,  surpassing  even  the 
ordinaffy  hiunders  committed  by  Frenchmen 
who  write  about  England.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  tells  us,  were  ministers  in  two  ditler- 
ent  reigns.  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  (und  was  in- 
stituted in  order  to  enable  England  to  pay 
subsidies  to  the  powers  allied  atrainst  the 


which,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  advert ;  lor,  be  the  de- 
ftmce  which  has  been  set  up  for  the  Jacobin 
policy  good  or  bad,  it  is  a  def* nrr  which 
cannot  avail  Barere.  From  his  own  Ule, 
from  his  own  pen,  ^m  his  own  mouth,  we 
can  prove  that  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
work  of  blood  is  to  be  attributed,  not  even 
to  sincere  fanaticism,  nor  even  to  misdirected 
and  ill-regulaled  patriotism,  but  either  to 
cowardice,  or  to  delight  in  hnmnn  inisf-ry 
Will  it  be  pretended  that  it  was  from  public 
^irit  that  he  murdered  the  Oirondistst  In 
these  very  Memoirs  he  tells  us  that  he  al- 
wnys  rrgurded  iheir  death  as  tlie  greatest 
calamity  that  could  bel'all  France.  Will 
it  be  pretended  that  it  was  from  public 
spirit  that  he  raved  for  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
trian woman  t  in  these  very  Memoirs  he 
tells  us  that  die  time  ipent  in  attacking  her 
was  ill  spent,  and  ought  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  concerting  measures  of  tiation.-il 

delisnce.    Will  it  be  pretended  that  he  was  1  French  republic.    The  Duke  of  Welling- 


induced  by  sincere  and  earnest  abhorrence 

of  kinc^ly  gnvcrnmcnt  to  butcher  the  living 
and  to  outrage  the  dead^  he  who  invited 
Napoleon  to  take  the  title  of  King  of  Kings, 
he  who  assures  us,  that  alter  the  Restoration 
ho  expressed  in  noble  language  his  attachment 
to  monarchy,  and  to  the  house  of  Bourbon 
Had  he  beat  less  mean,  something  might 
have  been  said  in  rxtcnualioii  nf  liis  cruelty. 
Had  he  been  less  cruel,  something  might 
have  been  said  in  extenuation  of  his  mean- 
ness. But  for  him,  regicide  and  court-spy, 
for  liim  who  patronized  L(  bon  and  betrayed 
Demerville,  for  him  who  wantoned  alieniaie- 
ly  in  gasconades  of  Jacobinism,  and  gascon- 
ades of  servility,  what  excusB  has  the  largest 
charity  to  offer  I 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  saying  some- 
thing about  two  parts  of  his  character,  which 
his  biographer  appears  lo  consider  as  de- 
serving of  high  admiration.  Barere,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, was  somewhat  fickle;  bfet  in  two  things 
he  was  consistent,  in  his  love  of  Chri.'^tianity, 
and  in  his  hatred  to  England.  If  this  were 
so,  we  must  say  that  England  is  much  more 
beholden  to  him  than  Christianity. 

It  is  possible  that  our  inclinations  may 
bias  our  judgment;  hut  we  think  that  we 
do  not  flatter  ourselves  when  we  say,  that 
Barere'.^  aversion  to  onr  country  was  a  senti- 
ment as  deep  and  constant  as  his  mind  was 
capable  of  entertaining.  The  value  of  this 
compliment  is  indeed  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  circumstance,  that  he  knew  very  little 
about  us.    His  ignorance  of  our  institutions, 


ton's  house  in  Hyde  Park  was  built  by  the  na- 
tion, which  twice  voted  the  sum  of '200,000/. 
for  the  purpose.  This,  however,  is  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  firescoes,  which  were  also 
paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse.  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  the  first  Knglislunan  whose  de?ith 
Europe  bad  reai>on  to  lament;  lor  the  death 
of  Lord  Ward,  a  relation,  we  presume,  of 
Lord  Greatcn  and  ^Ir.  Cocflns,  had  been  an 
immense  beneht  to  mankind. 

Ignorant,  however,  as  Bardre  was,  he  knew 
enough  of  us  to  hate  us ;  and  we  persuade 
ourselves  that,  had  he  known  us  better,  he 
would  have  hated  us  more.  The  nation 
which  has  combined,  beyond  all  example  and 
all  hope,  the  blessings  tif  liberty  with  those 
of  order,  might  well  be  an  object  of  aversion 
to  one  who  had  been  false  alike  to  the  eause 
of  order  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  We 

have  had  amongst  us  intemperate  zeal 
popular  rights;  we  have  liad  amougstus  also 
the  intemperance  of  loyalty.  But  we  have 
never  been  shocked  by  such  a  spectacle  as 
the  Barire  of  1794,  or  as  the  Barere  of  1804. 
Compared  with  him,  our  fiercest  demagogues 
have  been  gentle ;  compared  with  him,  our 
meanest  courtiers  have  Uwn  manlv.  Mix 
together  Thisllewood  und  Bubb  Dudingtoo, 
and  you  are  still  far  from  having  Bardre. 
Tl.c  antipathy  between  him  and  us  is  such, 
that  neither  for  the  crimes  of  his  earlier,  nor 
for  those  of  his  later  life,  does  our  language, 
rich  as  it  is,  furnish  us  with  adequate  names. 
We  have  found  it  diflficult  to  relate  his  his- 
tory without  having  perpetual  lecoiuse  to 
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the  French  vocabulary  of  horror,  and  to  the 
French  vocabiilriry  of  baseness.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ^ive  a  nuuou  of  his  conduct  in  the 
Convention,  without  using  those  emphatic 
terms,  ffuillotinade,  noyade,  fusillade ,  mitrail- 
kuie.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  notion  of  his 
eondoct  under  the  Consalite  and  the  Em- 
pire,  without  borrowmg  aneh  words  as  mou- 
chard  and  mouton. 

We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  us 
mach  better  than  any  thing  else  that  he  has 
written  ;  and  dwell  on  them,  not  merely  with 
complacency,  but  with  a  feeling  akin  to  erat- 
itade.   It  was  bat  little  that  be  eoald  do  to 

ftromote  the  honor  of  our  country  ;  but  that 
ittle  he  did  strenuously  and  constantly. 
Renegade,  traitor,  slave,  coward,  liar,  slan- 
derer, murderer,  hack  writer,  police-spy  — 
the  one  small  service  which  lie  could  reader 
to  England,  was  to  bate  her ;  and  such  as  he 
was  may  all  who  hate  her  be ! 

We  cannot  say  that  we  contemplate  with 
equal  satisfaction  that  fervent  and  constant 
zeal  for  religion,  whicii,  according  to  M. 
HippolyteCarnot,  distingaiahed  Bardre;  for, 
as  we  think  that  whatever  brings  dishorior 
on  religion  is  a  serious  evil,  we  bad,  we  own, 
indulged  a  hope  that  Barire  was  an  atheist. 
We  now  learn,  however,  that  he  was  at  no  time 
evcJi  a  skcj)t"!i\  that  he  adhered  to  his  faith 
through  the  whole  Revolution,  and  that  he 
has  left  sereral  manuscript  works  on  divin- 
ity. One  of  thc?e  is  a  pious  treatise,  entitled, 
'  Of  Christianity  and  of  its  Influence.'  An- 
other consists  of  meditations  on  the  ^alros, 
which  will  doubtless  greatly  oonsole  and 
edify  the  Church. 

This  makes  the  character  complete. 
WhalBoerer  things  are  false,  whatsoever 
things  are  dishnnest,  whatsoever  things  are 
anjust,  whatsoever  things  are  impure,  what- 
soerer  things  are  hateful,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice,  and 
if  there  be  any  infamy,  all  those  things,  we 
knew,  were  blended  in  Burcre.  But  one 
tiling  was  still  wanting,  and  that  M  Hip- 
pcdyie  Carnot  has  supplied.  When  to  pnch 
an  assemblage  of  qaalUies  a  high  profession 
of  piety  is  added,  the  eRhet  becomes  over> 
powering.  We  sink  under  the  contemplation 
of  such  exquisite  and  manifold  perfection  ; 
and  feel,  with  deep  l\umility,  how  presump- 
tuous it  was  in  us  to  think  of  composing  the 
legend  of  this  beatified  atlilete  of  the  faith, 
Sunt  Bertrand  of  the  Carmagnoles. 

Something  more  we  had  to  say  about  him. 
But  let  him  go.    We  did  not  seek  him  out, 
and  will  not  keep  him  longer.    If  those  who 
call  themselves  his  friends  had  not  forced  him 
^  on  our  noUee,  we  should  never  have  vouchsaf- 
'  ed  to  him  more  than  a  paaaing  word  of  acorn 


and  abhorrence,  such  as  we  might  fling  at  his 
brethren,  Hebert  and  Fonquier  Tinville,  and 
Carrier  and  Lebon.  We  have  no  pleasure 
in  seeing  human  nature  thus  degraded.  We 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  filthy  and  p])ite- 
ful  Yahoos  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  filthiest 
and  most  spiteful  Tahoo  of  the  fiction  was 
a  noble  creature  when  compared  with  the 
Barrre  of  history.  But  what  is  no  pleasure, 
iM.  HippolyteCarnot  has  made  a  duty.  It  is 
no  light  thing  that  a  man  in  high  and  honorable 
public  trust,  a  man  who,  from  his  connections 
and  position,  may  not  unnaturally  be  suppos> 
ed  to  speak  the  sentimentt  of  a  large  class 
of  his  countrymen,  should  come  forward  to 
demand  approbation  for  a  life,  black  with 
every  sort  of  wickedness,  and  unredeemed 
by  a  single  virtue.  This  M.  Hippolyte  Car- 
not has  done.  By  attempting  to  enshrine 
this  Jacobin  carrion,  he  has  forced  us  to 
gibbet  it ;  uid  we  venture  to  say  that,  fnmi 
the  eminence  of  infamy  on  which  we  have 
placed  it,  he  will  not  easily  take  it  down. 


LOVB  ON. 
•T  nna  coov. 
FtaB  Ito  Vmr  MnrtUy  HifudM. 
Lon  Ml,  low  iwl,y«  btplM  lOMar  MoUk  Mn.  Nobtw. 

LovK  oa,  love  on, the  sottl  iii«i«(have  k  shrine. 

The  rudest  breast  most  find  somt  hallow'd  epot} 
1'be  Ood  who  fbrm'd  ut  left  no  opnrk  divine 

In  liim  whn  (! wells  onenrtli,  yot  loreth  not. 
Devotion"*  Imkn  compose  a  s.ii-rrd  chain 

Of  holv  brigtilncM  and  untiii;asurod  li'njrili  ; 
The  world  with  selfish  rust  and  reckl&M  stain. 

May  roar  ila  beaaty,  Init  not  tooeh  its  ttreofth. 

Love  on,  lovp  on,— ay,  even  tliougli  the  heart 
We  fondly  build  on  proveth  like  the  sand ; 
Thouf  h  one  by  one  Faith '•eomer.fltonee  depart. 

And  f'vrn  Iiopc's  last  pillnr fnils  to  stand; 
Thuugh  we  may  drrad  the  lips  we  once  believed, 

And  know  their  f.ilMjhood  shadows  all  our  dayi, 
Who  would  not  rather  trust  and  be  deceived, 

Than  own  the  mean,  cold  spirit  that  betraya  ? 

1  L'l  vc  on,  love  on,  though  we  may  live  to  see 

The  dear  &ee  whiter  than  ita  circling  shroud. 
Though  dark  and  dense  the  gloom  of  death  may  be, 

AfTirclion's  glory  ypt  ^li  ill  jiirrcc  the  cloud. 
The  trui'st  spell  Uiat  Ilruvcn  can  give  to  lure, 

Ttn'  sweetest  prospect  .Mercy  can  bestow. 
Is  the  blest  tboiuht  that  bids  the  soul  be  sure 

Twiti  meet  abore  the  things  it  loved  below. 

Love  on,  love  on,  Creation  breathes  the  words, 
Their  mystic  miuuo  everdwellH  around  ; 

The  strain  it  echoed  hj  unnumhor'd  chordii, 
.And  gentlest  bosoms  yield  the  Aillesl  sound. 

\a  flower*  keep  springing,  though  their  dauling 
hinoiii 

Is  ofi  put  flTrtlt  for  worms  to  feed  upon  ; 
.So  heart-*,  thiuijrh  wrung  by  traitors  and  the  tomb. 
Shall  still  be  praoioas  and  ahall  still  love  on. 
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TEE  HONE  CAHPANNELLA  AND  HIS 
WORKSL 

Warn  FkaMr^  M^gtitw. 

Whatever  is  eupctior  lo  romrnon  wisdom 
has  always  been  treated  aa  lolly;  and,  nolwiili- 
stauMling  that  in  every  a^e  we  meet  with  innu 
vators  who,  grieving  at  human  misery,  have 
wished  to  improve  the  condition  of  man.  ant],  in 
their  anxieiy  to  conquer  indiHerence,  liavc  not 
feared  to  face  persecution  and  U)  Butfer  martyr- 
doiOi  hiatory  is  vet  full  of  their  mfleringa.  Gior- 
dano Bruno  ana  Savonaroh>  arc  bnrnt  alive  by 
the  Inqaisition ;  Cnmpmella  langui.shetitwenty- 
•even  years  in  a  dim<rt>on  -,  Roger  ]3acon  is  in- 
rnrfprated  on  suspicion  of  wile.hcriitl ;  Harring- 
ton dies  by  poi-snn;  Hall  is  ileprived  of  all  hU 
properlv  ;  K  wius  jicrishes  assassinated.  Never- 
theless, inspiration  is  so  palpable  in  these  free- 
thinkera,  their  mission  is  so  iormal,  and  their  ob- 
ject  80  righteous,  that  they  triumph  over  all  im- 
pediments, over  all  toriures,  and  all  perils.  What 
ought  to  be  aaid  is  said ;  each  age  gives  its  pro- 
testation to  the  world,  which  contiimes,  and  '\h 
transmitted  fVom one  generation  to  another.  The 

Seat  family  of  Ulnpisti  s  vary,  but  nevrr  r>  ase. 
the  meantime,  humanity  profits  by  thek  inves- 
tigatioDe.  They  do  not  agitate  thecnselveeround 
a  fatjxl  circle  without  hope  ;  they  continue  their 
upward  movement  slow  and  majestic  on  ihis 
mysterioas  ladder,  the  invisible  degrees  of  whicli 
unite  man  to  God,  earth  to  heaven.  It  would  be 
eurioue  to  make  an  historical  and  philosophical 
cxamina' inn  into  those  modern  Koeial  eystemH 
wbichare  the  most  remarkable  for  tliedarioff  bold- 
neas  of  dieir  conception,  or  for  the  eztmordinary 
singularity  of  their  cxeeution.  Thus  would  al- 
ternately pass  before  our  eyes  the  Chancellor 
Bacon  and  his  \nra  AUantica;  Moore  and  his 
Utopia  ;  Daniel  De  Foe  and  his  Essay  of  Pro- 
jects ;  Hall  and  his  Mundus  Alter;  F^n§ion  and 
"his  ^altiite ;  the  Ahhe  do  St.  Pierre  and  his 
Dream  of  Perpetual  Peace;  Morelly  and  his 
Batiliade,  for  a  long  time  attribated  to  Didovt ; 
Retifde  la  Brctonne  and  his  Decnrtrfrfe  Austrolc; 
the  Calabrian  monk  Camijanella  and  iiis  Civitas 
Solis, — ^fhnciful  creation,  full  of  grandeur.  8omc 
times  the  in^rlttioa  vt  ao  fortunate,  that  the  phi- 
losopher sets  himself  fl«e  fVom  the  ties  that  bind 
him  to  his  age,  ainl  at"  lin;,.  by  a  sort  of  fore- 
knowledge, social  tbrms  which'bave  been  realiz- 
ed In  aller-generations.  We  will  let  others  solve 
these  problems,  which  the  human  mind  has  fol- 
lowed from  age  to  age  fur  the  general  welfare. 
We  will  give  to  our  readers  some  insight  into 
the  destiaiea  of  one  of  these  philosophers,  the 
circamftaneesattendlng  which  areveryremarka- 
bte. 

In  the  year  159S,  when  Philip  II.  reigned,  mas- 
ter ofNaples,  of  America,  of  Oren,  ofthe  Duchy 
of  Milan,  of  Rousillon.  of  Navarre,  of  Franrlie 
Comtfe,oftho  Cape  de  Verd  lslrtnds,amuiik,  a  na- 
tive of  Calabria,  who  had  a  great  g«'nius,  and 
tiM  rarest  of  all,  the  gift  of  i>rojp^ietic  wisdom, 
wrote  him  a  long  letter  in  Latin,Trom  the  prison 
in  which  he  was  immured,  wherein  he  enumera- 
ted all  the  causes  of  the  Spanish  decadency.  He 
wrote  thisletter  in  the  gloomy  depthsofadongcon, 
after  having  auflered  torture,  amr  ten  years'  cap- 


tivity, deprived  of  bonks,  cut  off  from  correspon- 
dence, without  knowinij:  what  was  passing  in  the 
world  from  which  he  was  exiled.  This  monk  pre- 
dicted exactly,  from  I5i^,  all  the  calamities  reserv- 
ed by  Providence  for  the  great  Spanish  monar> 
rhy  •.  riTnl  jireilirtionH  were  dated  from  the  very 
<  purli  when  Kuro|>e,  the  two  Americas,  and  Ai- 
rii  I,  bowed  together  before  the  son  of  Charles 
\'.  By  a  most  extraordinary  power  of  deduction 
and  penetration,  the  prophet  discovers  the  whole 
series  of  etl'ects  that  are  hidden  in  the  bosom  of 
their  primitive  causes,  and  reads  the  future  me- 
thodically and  dietinetly  as  if  it  were  developed 
before  him  in  the  present.  Behold  genius  of  the 
most  powerfid  kind  :  yet  I  do  not  know  lliat  it 
was  remarked  by  any  one.  Poor  man,  he  only 
besought  one  favor,  which  was,  that  he  might 
go  and  preach  in  Flanders,  and  teach  philosophy 
to  its  iiiiiahitant.s.  He  had  a  vafj^ue  liope  that 
Philip  il.  would  some  day  grant  him  an  audi- 
ence. Magna  et  Beerem  colloquio  tuo  reaervo, 
ubi  et  quando  mnjcstati  tuie  placuerit."  He  sent 
his  treatise,  or  political  letter,  to  the  king,  through 
the  medium  o\  1  do  not  know  what  Spanish  ex- 
cellency, who  did  not  possess  credit  or  benevo- 
lence enough  to  obtain  the  audience,  far  less  the 
favor  soliriti  il  liy  the  monk.  No  notice  what- 
ever was  taken  of  his  communication.  He  was 
not  surprised  at  Ae  elreumstanee;  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  chances  of  life,  the  iinpntenry 
of  truth,  and  the  folly  of  wishing  to  convince  Htub- 
bornness  or  intcrestedness.  *'  Habent  sua  fata 
libelli."  says  he.  in  terminating  his  pamhlet : — 

I  abandon  this  work  to  its  fhtc ;  it  is  badly 
written,  and  a  little  confu.He<l.  But  I  was  ill,  un- 
happv  in  prison,  in  tugwiolo  imgitsto,  and  I 
could  do  no  better.  It  is  sufficient  that  Spain 
sees  what  threatens  her.  and  what  may  serve 
her.  Keep,  then,  well  tl>e  secrets  which  I  con- 
fide to  you  J  by  and  by  they  will  vahie  my  pro- 
phecies more  than  were  valued  the  leaves  oi  the 

sybils." 

Hut  posterity  was  as  iia_rraterul  and  as  tyran- 
nical towards  bampanella  as  Philip  11.  had  been. 
Italy,  his  country,  in  its  full  decline,  smothered 
all  genius  greater  than  itself  Punished  by  the 
acre  and  his  fellow-citizens,  Ciuupuuella's  fate 
wa^  that  of  a  giant  shut  upinabox.  Chastised 
when  livinff  by  executioners  and  gaolers,  chas- 
tised after  bis  death  by  a  celebrity  so  ill-defined 
'  that  philosophers  alone  are  acquainted  wiifi  it, 
he  aaded  a  great  name  and  an  enormous  injus- 
tice, to  the  list  of  ini(|uitie8  which  we  call  history. 
He  came  to  die  in  Frunrn.  wln  re  the  easy  kind- 
ness of  men's  feelingci  antl  manners  softened  his 
latter  years.  Courtiers  and  men  of  letters,  alike 
caustic  and  skeptical,  admired  the  boldness  oThis 
ideas  without  comprehending  their  elevation. 
He  vnys  well  receiveil ;  Pereisc  folded  him  in  his 
arms ;  Gabriel  Naude,  the  founder  ofthe  Masa- 
rin  library,  chose  him  for  a  particolar  friend. 
This  kindness  astonished  him,  «  larrjrm'g  non 
ti  inperati.  We  must  render  this  justice  to 
France,  that  she  has  always  shown  sympathy 
ibr  exiles,  for  mental  superiority^  and  miafor^ 
tunes.  In  the  political  counsels  given  by  him  to 
Spain  in  1598,  we  discover  a  rare  union  of  the 
wisdom  of  Montesquieu,  Machiavel,  and  Bacon. 
Time  has  fulfilled  his  prophecies  and  we  oaa 
judge  of  him  who  made  tneni* 
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The  isolatinn  and  pride  of  the  Spanish  race 
appeared  to  CampancUa  tiie  primiuve  cause  ol 
its  ruin.  It  is,  in  reality,  to  this  doable  princi- 
ple, and  to  its  mmiial  ronction,  that  we  must  ril- 
trihulc,  even  frotnits  very  origin,  tlic  rapid  decline 
of  the  jiower  founded  by  Fcrdinarid  the  Cathnhc. 
and  raised  to  such  a  high  pitch  hy  Charles  V. 

"  Do  not  allow,"  Bay*  the  philosopher,  "  the 
race  to  be  inipoveri-hi  .!.  from  want  ol  inl«^riiiix- 
ing  and  foreign  alliaiict:8 ;  favor  ail  marriages 
which  will  cause  the  Spanish  blood  to  run  in  the 
veins  of  stranjfcrs.  and  tnatyour  nobles  and  your 
capitains  marry  Flemings  and  Gcrtnan>j.  Strive 
in  every  way  against  the  proud  custom  of  the 
Spaniards,  who,  at  Naples  and  elsewhere,  only 
seek  'women  of  their  own  nation  for  wives;  cn- 
courasjo,  protect  tl.c  pynipatlictic  fusion  of  Spain 
with  other  nations. — llispani  odiosi  plfiriit(/ue 
nationibus.     The  Spaniards  are  detested,  al- 
ihouL^h  imitated,  and  it  is  this  that  niu-;t  be  pr»'- 
veiited their  dress,  their  language,  their  fueh- 
ioiip,  are  ailopted  every  where,  but  their  stalely 
manners,  their  pompous  titles,  their  atfeciation 
In  putting  themselvee  forward  in  all  public  places 
wherever  tliey  may  be,  is  not  to  be  Lorno. 
*  Faatuosos  tibulos,  cum  anihitione  primum  lo- 
cum in  conventibus  oeeapandi,  et  exquisito  nimis 
incef         To  compensate,  they  have  courage, 
fortitude,  and  eloquence — great  qualities.  You 
will  never  change  them,  tlieir  obstinacy  of  spirit 
can  never  bend  to  foreign  customs.   In  order  to 
preserve  the  existence  of  Spain,  you  must  en* 
deavor  to  induce  foreigners  to  bend  to  Spanish 
customs.   '  Coeteri  iu  iltorum  mores  transeant, 
instar  arborura,  qua  alits  inserantur.' " 

Campanella  sees  at  a  glance  the  disasters 
^vhich  will  spring  from  this  pride  of  isolation. 
It  will  he  of  no  avail  tliat  they  arc  brave,  and 
make  war  with  the  whole  world ;  they  will  per- 
ish in  the  eomba^  their  losses  will  never  be  re- 
paired, their  armies  will  not  be  renewed,  their 
diminished  battalions  will  become  at  last  extinct. 
Agriculture  and  commerce,  debased,  will  no  Ion* 
er  nourish  the  state  with  their  abundant  pro- 
nee.  The  neighboring  nations  will  inherit  the 
TUDniipoIy  of  iheir  riches.  "  Already,"  says  the 
monk,  "  the  arte  of  life  languish,  abandoned  by 
Spain,  and  ns  nation  can  prosper  without  manu- 
factures, husbandry,  and  commerce."  These 
Spaniards,  who  perform  great  actions,  are 
too  proud  to  write  of  them.  **Commemorata 
dignissima  praestiterint  facta,  qtialia  sunt  tot 
rnarium  circuitiones.  tot  insularum  et  eontinen- 
tiura  detcetiones,  et  (quod  maxininrn  onuiiiini  est 
ipsiua  novi  mundirepcrtio)  nemini  tamenidoneo 
iioc  negotii  dederunt,  ut  gesta  sua,  Grseoram 
atque  Romanorum  gesta  multis  modis  superan- 
tia  deacripta,  et  ad  posteroa  tranamisea,  aiter- 
nitatis  meraoriK  cnn.^ecrareL'*  Those  who  have 
discovered  a  world  have  never  given  themselves 
the  trouble  of  writing  about  it  In  1588,  Cam- 
T):uieII;v  loromjcs  that  this  will  alone  condemn 
Spain;  15Sd  shows  him  1840.  The  glory  of 
Spain  daring  the  sixteenth  century  does  not  daz- 
zle him.  By  an  astonishing  acuteness  of  judg- 
rnent,  and  a  miraculous  foresight,  he  compre- 
hends that,  without  a  complete  reform,  Spain  is 
lost}  and,  if  she  will  submit  to  it,  he  promises 
iier  tiie  erown  ofthe  world.  Campanella,  many 
Maturiei  belbro  tbe  eml^  ciamlnw  tbu  body, 


young,  flourishing,  glowing  with  health,  glory, 
and  liuppiness,  and  he  sees  death  written  in  char- 
acters whieh  he  alone  can  decipher.  For  he  had 
no  flatterers,  un  jnrfy.  nn  rlisriples;  he  stood  ab- 
solutely alone,  j^ven  Fra  Paolo — the  Venetian 
so  little  the  friend  of  Spain — tliinka  that  Philip 
II.  will  transform  "  AfricA  and  Europe  into  slavea, 
and  Paris  into  a  hamlet." 

Thin  Venetian  w;i3  a  man  of  trilent  who  per- 
formed his  mass  without  much  belief  in  it,  served 
his  master,  attacked  the  pope,  and  perpetually 
courting  the  world,  the  grent,  t fie  ]>eopfe,  posterity 
and  history,  obtained  the  eoinrori-s  ol  life,  renown, 
and  the  pageant  of  glory.  Campanella,  poor 
simple  man!  saw  clearer,  saw  more,  saw  fur- 
ther, than  ail  his  contemporaries ;  and  this  grand 
vision,  thi-i  enornious  penetration  into  human 
things,  this  intuition  of  truUis,  present  and  to 
come,  touching  him  deeply,  he  spread  them 
tihroad.  in  spite  of  hiniscll,  he  communicated 
them  without  knowing  why  ;  and  the  high  intel- 
lectual eininenre  attained  to  by  Campanella— 
tlie  Bacon  of  Italy — is  no  creation  of  tlie  fan^. 
It  is  not  that  he  wanted  ambition  j  such  men 
know  full  well  what  tliey  are,  and  whattheyare 
worth,  and  with  what  sight  God  has  gifted  th«n. 
But  ambition  such  as  his  needed  a  state  of  socio- 
tj'  wherein  fo  exercise  itself  altogether  diflcrent 
from  that  by  wliich  he  was  eurrovuided.  Italy 
could  boast  of  conquerors,  poets,  abbe.^,  and  can- 
tatrices,  but  not  of  a  liberalized  society.  What 
would  she,  then,  have  done  with  Campenelia  7 
What  KiLMiifieil  to  her  hih'  -y^t'-nis,  his  taxes,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  his  plan  of  surveys,  his  practi- 
cal improvements  7  What,  also,  would  Spain 
have  done  with  thi.^  man  and  his  tlicories  ?  Spain 
was  rotting  in  the  track  of  luxury,  of  war,  ot  su- 

Eerstition,  and  usurpation,  that  she  liad  traced  for 
erseif.  The  nation  never  listens  but  to  the 
voiee  that  flatters^that  is  to  say,  deceives  it 
Happy  the  men  of  genius  born  in  their  own  pro- 
per epoch  I  happy  those  who  conic  neither  too 
soon  nor  too  late!  happy  they  wlio  to  produce 
some  effect  on  the  blind  mass,  are  not  obliged  to 
relax  tlieir  conscience,  to  annihilate  their  instinct, 
and  to  fl  itter  the  whims,  or  vices  of  the  age. 
Cainpanella  did  not  suspect  that  he  was  born  two 
hundred  years  too  soon. 

"  See,"  .says  he  tn  Philip  II.  "how  yonr  bar- 
ons and  lords,  in  impoverishing  your  eubjcctfl, 
impoverish  yourself.  They  go  elsewhere  as  vice- 
roys and  capitains,  to  spend  their  money  in  folly, 
to  make  to  themselves  creatures  of  their  will,  and 
to  ruin  themselves  in  voluptuousness  ;  then, 
when  by  their  luxury  and  ostentation  they  are 
reduced;  to  misery,  they  return  to  Spain  to  mend 
their  fnrtunesj  taking  at  everj'  liand  pill:iging 
right  and  lofi,  enriching  themselves  ufrtriii,  and 
recommencing  the  same  trade  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  They  seize  the  slightest  pretext,  to  sub- 
ject the  people  to  their  exactions,  they  invent  new 
one.s  every  day,  they  have  a  tIioiT?and  ways  of 
extortin|r  from  and  exhausting  tiic  poor.  Dcglu- 
bendi  muerot  mAtUUm?* 

By  such  nienn<  yon  may  obtain  glory  and  con- 
queslfl,  the  one  dazzling,  the  other  fleeting ;  one 
may  arrive,  like  Spain,  to  the  summit  of  power, 
b\it  one  cannot  numitain  one's  footing  \  one  may 
grasp  at  the  univeml  monarchy,  only  to  be 
cruamd.  Lasting  miooeM  is  Atonaed  on  the  art 
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of  preaervatioo,  which  is  the  mnut  dilHcuU  of  all. 
because  it  requires  ju  lguuMit,  prudence,  an<l 
genivi^^.  T!  I-  wovld  adniircK  llu;  vif>lrnt  more 
than  the  skiUetl,  the  innovators  more  than  the 
conservatives,  the  torrcnt-s  which  fall  from  high 
places  more  than  the  streams  that  flow  in  wide 
sheets.  But  that  which  is  steady,  vvhirh  is  dura- 
ble, is  naorc  beautiful,  more  <j:riiti(l,  iixnc  u-i  fnl 
than  a  quantity  ot  Tortuitoufl  ruin ;  "Jlumiiia  per- 
mnia  imtUiara  tarrentibtu  ex  fortuitis  plutiia 
coUectis.''^  If  you  wish  for  durability,  aban  lon 
insolent  pride,  and  alleviate  the  distress  of  tlu' 
people.  On  ufa  lest  point  OampaoeUa  precedes 
nis  own  age,  perhaps  oars,  and  gives  excellent 
advice. 

lie  calls  the  attention  of  [III  king  lo  the  un- 
equal distribution  ol' the  taxes,  1 1 1  e  poo  r  a  u  ppor  I  i  n  g 
the  whole  weight  of  them,  which  iniiiuiiuus ; 
that  the  nobility  free  themselvort  i'r/nu  tlinn  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  middle  classi-s,  ihf  riiiiiille  clas- 
sea  at  the  expense  of  the  tradt'smi-n  utid  laborers, 
in  foct,  the  rich  are  preciioely  those  who  pay  no- 
thing. He,  therefore,  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  just  Uix,  not  heavy.  <>n  the  lower  cla.ssea,  and 
properly  distributed.  What  he  inventb  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  system  of  our  direct  and 
indirect  taxes.  Tie  put«  a  tax  on  nil,  wine,  and 
meat,  but  only  a  sligiit  tax,  ns  being  articles  of 
necesBity ;  the  most  consi.leralde  is  levied  on  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  on  cards,  on  tobacco,  on  place.': 
of  public  amtisemenL  "Vectigal  exigatur  pro 
necefisarii.s  rebus  parvum.  pro  aupcrfluis  I  n-ijiiis." 
He  reicctN  the  poll-tax,  and  estanliuhea  the  prin- 
cipal/uwi  of  his  contribatinns  on  the  value  of 
landed  property.  '"Non  ulla  bona  quam  terta 
et  slabilla  L,'rn.ventur."  He  leaves  lo  the  con- 
sumption, the  luxury  and  factitious  wants  of  the 
rich,  the  care  of  deiraying  the  rest  of  the  contri- 
Irotions ;  all  this  is  pointed  (mt  as  a  settled  max- 
im in  the  art  of  government  a  hundred  an  l  filly 
years  before  Mirabeau  the  elder,  two  hunJred 
before  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  Adam  Smith. 
This  is  the  mat>  whom  Philip  TI.  would  not  lis- 
ten to,  who  was  jell  to  rot  twenty-seven  years  in 
the  dungeons  of  Naples,  who  in  his  time  had  not 
the  least  political  credit,  and  who  certainly  un- 
derstood more  of  the  welfare  and  pro.^perity  of 
kings  and  nations  than  all  the  great  ivjlitieatis  ol' 
France  and  Spain,  tlu;  cruel  and  artful  Catlier 
ine,  the  atrocious  Duke  of  Alba,  the  impu  i 
Leon  X.,  and  even  the  good  Sully.  No  one  liiat 
I  know  of  has  paid  the  leaat  regard  to  these 
initlis,  si)  liifL^ely  einitted  l)y  Tliorna.s  ("anipa- 
nella,  and  which  fall  like  a  free  and  vast  cascade 
from  his  ingenious  mind.  This  man,  of  such  a 
practical  genius,  passed  for  a  sort  of  vain  talker. 
VVlien  the  honest  bookseller  of  Amsterdam 
Loui^  Elzevir,  embellished  the  work  inquc^^tion 
( IGIO)  with  a  preface  after  his  own  manner,  he 
ridiculed  in  good  Latin  this  monk  who  would 
judge  every  thing,  reform  every  thing,  arrange 
every  thing  his  own  way,  "  Ueges  ct  subdiio^ 
SQO  subjioere  mitui,*'  and  |>rescribe  laws  to  man 
kind.  "Homo  ut  magni  ingenii,  ita  non  nisi 
magna,  ct  a  vocations  su&  aliena,  spiranti.'?:" 
— Ardent  genius,  which  was  only  bent  on  grand 
design^  and  tb«se  the  most  foreign  to  his  voca- 
tion. 

Campanella  gives  many  other  roan  I-  to  his 
mouarco.    The  establishment  of  hospitals  for 


disabled  soldiers,  a  school  especially  for  young 
Reamcn,  the  foundation  of  an  institution  reserved 
f  )r  t!ic  ('auuhten* of ^olilicrfi  at  flir  pnhlic-xpense, 
are  iniJicated  in  liis  exlraorviiu.irv  Ixmlv  ;  and  his 
violent  and  ardent  imagination  has  unhappily 
mixed  with  this  good  advice  a  thousand  astrolo- 
gical reveries,  as  well  as  a  countless  number  of 
.■ifhemes  wliicii  are  (piite  startling.  For  exam- 
ple, he  advises  the  king  lo  lend  to  the  people 
without  usury,  dato  pifrnore.  which  is  nothing 
el.<e  than  tlu^  eKtahlislnnent  of  a  great  pawnin^- 
ulTice,  and  that  he  would  Ju)i<l  llie  uiuney  of  his 
.subjects,  rendering  them  account  of  the  capital 
anil  interest  (^nervaia  JuU)^  which  resembles 
greatly  the  savings-bank  system  of  modem  time*. 
Ill'  reconiinends  the  keeping  up  of  a  fine  navy  ; 
;.  por,''  Kiys  he.  clonucntly,  the  key  of  the  sea 
is  the  key  of  the  world."  In  Inrniinghis  Theixnf 
on  Ciilonization^  he  warns  Philip  II.  against  fof- 
lowing  the  example  of  the  French,  who,  by  their 
want  of  patience,  steadiness,  atul  p<*rseveranc«, 
have  destroyed  the  results  of  their  courage. 
These  word^  which  we  translate  literally,  de- 
serve to  bo  well  meditated  on  at  the  present 
time : — 

'  The  French,  incapable  of  moderattoo abroad, 

too  imi)alient  and  nidiscreet,  arrogating  too 
much  to  themselves  on  the  one  liand,  on  the  oth- 
er givinir  loo  much  liberty  to  their  suhjecta, 
treating  them  to-day  with  easy  good-nature,  to- 
morrow with  harsh  rigor,  have  never  been  able 
t  i  r  I  I  lit  itr  dIi  I'v  their  colonies.  They  have 
arquired  many  pu^-scssions,  and  have  lost  tlicm 
all  ('cum  multa  acquisiverint  oiliO  serraver- 
unt')." 

He  quotes  on  the  fjubject  of  conquest.s, — Na- 
ples, Milan,  and  (lenoa.  He  wi.shes  men's 
minds  to  be  diverted  from  theological  subtiities^ 
and  that  they  should  be  directed  towards  the 

sturly  of  geography,  of  the  actual  living  world, 
and  of  liialory.  It  iti  curious  to  trace  the  resem- 
blance tluit  occurs  between  his  syKtcm  of  social 
organization  and  that  of  Napoleon.  Both  are 
founiied  on  a  legal  code,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
right.s  of  birth,  and  family,  and  t^tation.  Both 
Uirew  open  tlie  avenues  oi'  distinction  to  merit 
f^dierever  it  may  be  found,  and  stimulate,  by  the 
pro.'-pect  of  honor,  to  exertion  in  the  public  ecr- 
vicc.  He  strikes,  indeed,  at  tlic  ver^'  roots  ot 
Spanish  society,  as  in  his  day  it  existed.  He 
recommends  the  reduction  of  monks  to  a  certain 
limited  number,  a  permanent  war  asrainst  the 
Mahomraedan^,  and  tlie  loundati  ni  uf  irs  (ir 
factories,  and  naval  schools  on  every  important 
point  of  the  globe,— at  the  Canary  Mands,  Siei- 
ly,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Cape  of  flood  Hojic  ; 
the  encouragement  ol  ni  uiufaclurcb,  and  of 
public  tcorhs/iopii ;  prelcrable,  say.s  he,  to  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  (mdaJUfodinis  potiora). 
Complete  this  vast  system,  wliich  the  English 
ariRlorrary  has  partly  reali/ed.  How  dareil  a 
pri/^oner  tell  tlicae  truths  to  Spain— -to  his  king? 
My  the  escereise  of  a  rare  ingenuity',  by  promi»> 
iiiL'-  t  )  his  ma.'^fer  that  ofwhieh  tlie  latter  was 
iiinhiiioii.H,  a  univernal  monarchy,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  the  adoption  of  plans  which  aimed 
at  a  far  nobler  object  And  this  it  wns  which 
deceived  the  literary  men  of  an  after  age,  and 
induced  them  not  to  notice  eitiier  Campanella, 
or  hia  treatise  on  Spain.  They  could  perceive 
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the  immediate  end  at  which  he  appeared  to 
aim,  though  tlie  philomidiy  that  wai  hidden  un- 
der his  8y«tem  proved  too  deep  for  them. 
The]r praised  hn  boldness,  put  missed  the  very 
point  where  praise  was  due.  How  prophetic 
are  the  following  sentences,  with  whicii,lor  the 
present,  we  close  oar  notioo  of  a  mati,  than 
wimm  tlnv  agaa  have  produaed  aajrinore  re- 

markublc ! 

"  The  future  age  will  renew  every  thing  in 
aocietyj  there  will  first  be  destmction,  then  re- 
*  eonstraction,  a  new  monarchy,  and  a  complete 
reformation  of  the  laws.  '  Steculo  veiituro  .  .  . 
reforinatio  legum,  artium  ....  prius  cvclli  ct 
extirpari,  deinde  aedificari  Every  tiling  an- 
nounces it  to  UB,  especially  the  wondcrtul  dis- 
covery of  the  magnet,  of  printing,  of  gunpowder 
(incentionis  minfioety  &c.),  telescopes,  Ac  d«. 
We  have  made  more  histories  and  written 
more  books  in  a  hundred  years  than  our  ances- 
tors have  written  in  four  or  five  thousand. 
Nothing  is  a  barrier  to  the  freedom  of  mankind." 

And  to  invve  this  indestnietMe  fbrve  of  hn- 
man  liberty,  prorceding  in  great  niyptcr^-  in  the 
walks  of  providence,  he  adds  a  sentence  relating 
to  his  own  life  which  appears  to  OS  SttUime:— 
^ "  How  can  one  stop  die  free  progress  of  man- 
kind, when  eiffht-and-fbrty  hours  of  torture  could 

not  hriii_r  uwAcv  riihirrtiuti  the  will  of  a  poor 

plidosophcr,  and  extort  from  liim  the  leiwit  word 
of  what  he  wished  to  kaepsecretl** 
This  philosopher  waa  hiiiiael£ 


LINES, 

■■Igettcd  b/  «  Pislm  «f  K  Maiusa  with  euda  and  pebbli 
atttmd  SMmid  hsr,  sad  ksf  Sistor  St  kn  iHiq^    kar  sids. 

ar  BBS.  DAlBaiTS  bolbbi. 

FtaB  ihs  DaUfai  Ushmlly  ItagulM. 

BAlltAe. 

Who  strikes  the  chord— who  wakes  thoattaia? 

Is  the  long  darknc<t<i  p  i^t — 
Its  Bpoctral  !(hapcs,  ix»  burning  pain  : 

A  III  I  in  heaven  at  last .'' 
No!  the  dead  comes — the  strains  cease  now; 

Not  so  in  seraph  land, 
Mor  thare  his  bcaath  woold  seald  my  btow, 

His  grasp  wottld  lee  my  hand  : 
His  face  is  in  the  mirror  there 

Whene'er  i  turn  to  see, 
With  furrowed  brow  and  mattad  hsir* 

And  wild  eyes  mocking  m«: 
Once  when  I  thought  he  was  not  nigh, 

I  bailt  a  palace  tall, 
The  itcattercd  cards  which  round  mo  lie 

Wrn  ^loncwork  oftli<!  Iiall. 
My  magic  gfins  which  virtue  bora. 

The  snddest  breast  to  cheer, 
Ua  changed  to  pabbles  of  tba  ahora. 
Each  shiaiBf  with  a  tasr. 


He  turns  to  liquid  fire  tlie  stream 
With  which  my  thirst  I  slake  j 

His  earse  baa  madama  know  Idraam, 
Aad  Ikal  I  caanot  waka. 

The  light  delusive  of  your  mind 

Lent  lustre  to  the  stone — 
The  featuras  in  yon  glass  you  find. 
Poor  aistar,  ar«  yoar  own. 

Wi  t  h  I  y  re  and  With  wbito  array 

Are  you  an  anj^fl  come? 
Vour  tears  may  wusdi  the  stains  away 
Which  hide  from  me  vour  home. 
Hark  you  !— a  beauteous  tfower  I  grew. 

Budded  upon  a  thorn  ; 
And  summer  winds  more  swtstly  blow. 

In  Joy  that  1  was  horn. 
But  noisome  wi d-,  ilie  thorn  rose  roand'~> 

They  darkened  mv  piirterre  ; 
The  cnnker-worm  my  l  iL-im  found. 
Which  than  was  loveliest  there. 
From  my  own  branch  a  sweet  bud  shot, 

Mor«>  henntiTuI  than  tno  ; 
Fieree  rays  and  fast  rains  injured  not — 

I  was  its  canopy. 
A  baleful  breezo  came  whiapering  by— 

"  Come,  place  thee  on  my  wing, 
I'll  bear  thee  where  the  worm  will  dia 

Which  mare  thy  blossoming." 
I  left  tlie  bud  to  sun  niid  storm, 

Borae  thence,  that  breeze's  prey, 
Which  tors  my  brasst  and  left  the  worm 
To  gnaw  my  heart  awigr* 

BISTBB,  STBIBB8  TBB  BABT. 

Your  unkirii!  InivS.inil  fiilrd  to  prisat 

Your  lovor  i'nitto  boguiled— - 
Sister,  this  music  soothed  tba  Crisa 

Of  your  daaartad  child. 

MAfflAC. 

Ha!  toueh  those  chords— that  voice— that  aaaM  • 

f  beard  them  onee  in  mirth, 
When  both  of  us  a  phico  dared  claim 

Beside  our  father's  hearth. 
See  you  my  injured  husband  froWB« 

My  bieedmg  lover  £sll  i—- 
My  child  flrom  heaven  look  smiling  down. 

Reproaching  more  than  all 
More  miisir,  more — it  cools  my  brow, 

Ii  clears  my  brain's  dark  sleep, 
I  know  my  shame  and  nature  now, 

A  woman's— for  I  weep. 
Those  tears— oh  !  they  are  God'a  OWB  boon— 

With  thHin  life  ebbs  away; 

I  hope  to  III!  nil  iiii|;i'l  soon. 

For,  bister,  1  can  pray. 


Mdm  e  Fa.n.nv  Fi.>";i,f.r  has  addressed  a  K  tu  r  to 
the  Debuts^  declaring  (hut  curtain  arlieltri,  pub- 
lished periodically  at  London,  under  the  title  of 
Fanny  EUtUr  at  HavaHHak,  were  not  written  by 
her,  and  that  they  ar*  ealenlated  to  seriously  injure 
her,  from  the  rnlieiiloiis  turn  of  the  languagei  end 
the  inexactitude  of  tiie  facts. — Alh. 
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BANKRUPTCY'  EXTRAORDIN A.Ry.  ' 


■THE  LAUGH  OF  MY  CUILDDOOD.  [JoNB, 


BANKRUPTCV  EXTRAORDINARY. 

From  lb«  ChwrivarL 

TfTB  bankrupt,  Telix  Cool,  wu  nppntod  by  n 
iMVDBd  barriitfrou  bt'liiilfof  si'Vcrnl  rr!v!iinr-i.  The 
debts  were  very  unimportant  to  evury  om-  lint  the 
crcditofK,  amounting  only  to  a  few  thousand  pounds  ; 
and  the  aasata  ware  of  that  nature  that  the  time  of 
the  aadgneei  would  not  be  waatad  in  eolleeting 
them. 

Sir  C.  F.  Williams  snid,  this  wan  so  far  favorablo 
to  the  bankrupt,  for  he  had  r:vidcnlly  set  an  exnm- 
ute  of  punctuality  in  receiving  all  hu  earned,  though. 
In  paying  all  ho  owed,  the  iianio  bustincaa-like  ex- 
aentade,  had,  unfortunately,  not  been  exhibited 
There  waa  one  thing,  however,  that  he,  (Sir  C.  F. 
Williams, )  would  takfs  tlur  liln-rty  of  luking  the 
bankrupt,  namely,  liow  lie  i-uinc  to  get  so  much 
into  debt  in  so  short  n  period 

The  bankrupt  replied  liiat  he  had  gone  on  aa  fair 
m  ayatem  aa  be  could.  For  insunce,  he  wanted 
goods,  and  asked  for  thnm,  and  got  thcrn  The 
tradesman  then  wanted  the  money,  and  askud  for 
it,  aril!  liiil  not  £;et  it ;  aiul  th:it  was  all  the  ditforence. 
{Laughter,  in  ichick  the  Commissioner  joined  ) 

Sir  C.  F.  fVilliams  admitted  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  troth  in  that,  but  he  aaw  that  the  bank- 
rapt  had  been  to  Hargate  with  a  very  targe  aum  uf 
money.    What  had  become  of  that  ? 

7'/te  Bankrupt.  That's  exactly  what  I  want  to 
know  (a  laugh).  All  I  know,  in,  that  I  went,  and 
the  moDoy  woOt.  I  came  back  again,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  aee  the  money  eome  back  again 
•lao.  (Laughter.) 

Sir  C.  F.  fVilliams.  That  seems  to  mo  a  very  fair 
and  straightforward  wisli  on  tlio  |»art  of  the  bank- 
rupt. Ho  would  like  to  tiva  the  money  back  again 
— probibly  to  divide  it  amongst  hi*  creditors.  I 
really  don't  aee  what  more  he  could  do,  if  he  had 
the  money  now  in  hia-  pocket.  My  only  wish  is  to 
•eo  justico  doiio 

^  Creditor.  Yes,  tliai's  all  very  fine ;  but  wo  are 
done  as  well  as  justice.    ( Cries  of  Hear.) 

Sir  C.  F.  WUliam$.  Silenoa  !  I  ait  here  aa  a  judge, 
and  if  theae  interniptlona  are  to  take  place,  I  will 

have  the  Court  cleared  (To  thr  IlanKrupt : )  Here 
are  some  items  I  cannot  understand  Whnt  be- 
came of  all  the  money  you  earned  in  tfie  Insi  yi  ir  r 
The  Bankrupt.  That's  what  puzzles  nio.  Some 
of  it  went  thia  waj,  and  aome  tut  way,  nod  aome 
the  other. 

Jt  Creditor.  None  of  It  aeema  to  haTo  oome  this 
way.    (.^  laugh.) 

Sir  C.  F.  IVilliams.  That  laughter  is  very  inde- 
cent, and  I  will  certainly  protect  the  feelings  of  the 
Baokrapt  aa  well  as  my  own  dignity  (To  the 
Bankrupt:)  I  aee  an  item  fbr  keeping  a  carriage. 
Pray  can  you  favor  us  with  an  explanation  of  that .' 

The  Bankrupt.  In  the  firnt  place  a  carriage  is 
cheaper.  It  tnkos  you  whore  you  like,  when  you 
like,  and  huw  you  like.  It  puts  you  down,  takes 
you  up,  drives  you  on,  carries  you  off,  whiaka  you 
tnnnd,  and  bringayou  home  in  no  time. 

Sir  C.  F.  Wimmu.  That'e  very  true.  Bat  how 
il  it  rheapi^r  than  n  rab  or  an  omnibus  ? 

The  Bankrupt.  Wiiy,  clearly,  it  must  bo  chs  aper. 
If  you  get  into  a  cab  or  an  omnibus,  you  m*ist  din 
into  your  ready  money.  You  exhaust  yourcapital, 
you  cripple  your  means,  and  empty  your  poeneta 
•o  that  the  pocket^i  of  your  creditors  naturally  suf- 
fer in  the  end.  But  it^you  have  a  private  carriage, 
your  nnruunt,  as  well  aa  your  caniage,  wiU  keep 
running  on.  _(Ji  laugh.) 

atr  C.  F.  mUiam*  (tn^Uiur.)  That  ia  true  to  a 
•ortua  Mtaot.  B«t  wJhm  on  yoo  fwopow  to  do 
now? 


The  Bvtkrupt.  My  income  baa  hitherto  been  ao 
much— say  so  mneh  in  round  nnmbera.  Snppoee 

it  he  ii<!  mHrh  a<r:iin  n>  hnlt'  I  liivi'  ii'i  nlijorfion 
to  pay  over  to  mv  criilitort*  that  portion  ut')t  which 
I  can  do  without — say  the  half,  and  I  will  keep  the 
aa  much  again,  that  is  to  aay,  it  shall  be  proper* 
tioned  into  two.  I  will  take  the  as  much  agaui  aa 
half,  and  tbo  romaiiider  my  eieditora  aro  woloomo 
to. 

Sir  C.  F.  Williams.  This  seems  very  Hiir.  (IV 
the  Bankrupt :)  I  don't  think  you  can  do  more. 

The  Bankrupt.  We  have  been  doing  all  weeouM 
for  some  time,  I  can  assure  you.  We  oely  want  tn 
be  set  npon  our  legs  again.  It  ia  reallybad  enough 
to  owr  thi^  tiinney,  and  not  fo  have  it  ;  but  to  be 
lectured  about  it  into  the  bargain,  is  rather  too 
hard. 

Sir  C.  F.  Williams.  But  why  did  you  go  away 
from  your  eredltora  f 

The  Bankrupt.  What  was  the  nso  of  staying  with 
them  We  are  blamed  for  going  to  our  creditors 
at  all ;  and  now  wi:  [ire  blamed  for  ni>i  ;:;n)iii7  to 
them,  when  we  really  could  do  thcni  no  good— for 
we  of  course  could  not  pay  them.  So  wo  went  ttt 
Margate,  intending  to  aettle  with  every  body. 

Sir  C.  F.  WUlianu.  A  verv  good  intention.  But 
pray  how  Wua  it  to  bo  carried  out 

the  Bankrupt.  We  had  not  time  to  think  of  that. 
1  told  one  of  my  principal  creditors,  some  months 
ago,  that  I  would  if  I  could,  but  I  couldn't.  If  I 
could,  it  is  possible  now  that  I  ahonld ;  and  bereaT- 
ter  I  will  if  I  can — but  that  depends  on  circum- 
stances. I  mean,  of  course,  my  own  rrrpum«tanre». 

Sir  C.  F.  Williams  hoj>.  il  it  w<iuld  b,  so  Ho 
(Sir  C.  F.  Williams)  would  be  glad  to  see  the  bank-  b 
rupt  begin  the  world  again 

jf  Creditor.  Hadn't  he  better  begin  at  the  other 
end— Ibr  if  be  begina  in  the  old  wav,  there  will  be 
little  good  result  from  it.    (.1  laufrh.) 

Sir  C.  F.  Williams  thought  this  a  very  uuluir  ob- 
servation; and,  aAer  a  few  encouraging  remirkntft 
the  Bankrupt,  the  in<|oiry  terminateid. 


THE  LAUGH  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD. 

From  th«  I.itcrarT  CiBtle. 

The  laugh  of  my  childhood  !  1  remember  it  well. 
And  long  in  my  mind  will  the  melody  dwell  ; 
How  gaily,  how  loudly,  it  roae  on  the  air. 
The  voice  of  a  apiritonblif  bted  by  care, 

Whose  feelings  and  passions  no  dis  -i  >rd  had  known  ; 
Like  the  chords  ot'uu  inettrumeiit  sweetly  in  tone. 
It  gave  iiijt  rii  il  miisie  : — that  music  is  o'er, 
The  laii!;h  nf  my  childhood  will  never  ring  n»ore ! 

What  trifles  would  oft  to  that  Imigliter  give  birth  ! 
For  my  bosom  a.4  quickly  reflected  each  mirth 
.\n  the  unsullied  breast  of  a  mirror-like  stream 
^c)  faithfully  answers  the  morning's  firrt  beam. 

Or  moves  to  the  breath  of  the  gentlest  wind. 
But  now,  all  unheeded,  no  answi-r  they  find  ; 
For  dry  i,>*  the  tountainthal  fed  the  briglit  rivei^ 
The  laugh  of  my  childhood  i«  siluat  forever. 

I  may  vet  wear  a  smile,  but  it  seems  liko  the  ghost 
That  hauntetb  the  home  whore  the  aubalanoo  iu 

lost ; 

I  may  yet  try  to  laugh,  but  so  strange  and  so  drear 

Is  the  s<>un<lof  that  laugh  as  it  falls  on  mine  ear) 

Thnt  Htarlled  I  slirink  from  its  alter'd  tone, 

'I'll  ilrr-am  ()f  the  gladness  thai  oui  n  was  mine  own  • 

(^li  could  I  reca  a  itl  my  wishes  are  vaiu. 

The  Un^  of  my  childhood  will  ne'er  aound  agdn. 

M4nu>A.  . 
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MISCELLANY. 

TaiBOTB  TO  WomTHw— The  fikUowing  jnat  eulogy 
on  the  Society  of  Friendi,  hn  net  our  eye  in  a 

small  work  by  Mr  (I'  jyder,  entitled,  Acquiiitive- 
ness  :  itfl  Uttca  aud  Abuses.    "  If  I  wished  to  point 
to  a  model  where  wealth  seems  to  hare  been  accu- 
mulated for  the  aole  purpoae  of  doing  good,  I  would 
hold  up  to  udniralion  the  people  railed  Qnaken. 
They  arn  wealthy  almost  to  a  man  ;  and  whore, 
throughout  Christendom,  in  its  varied  ramifications, 
is  there  a  body  of  people  who  havs  done  do  much 
good,  and   with  so  much  disinterestedness?  not 
ohoocing  their  own  connection  as  the  eete  recipi- 
ents of  their  bounty,  but  extending  it  toeverf  dutde 
4tf  religiooa  creed.   In  the  proper  and  legitiuMte 
uses  uf  wealth,  I  present  this  peopio  as  a  model 
wortliy  of  general  imitation.    The  late  venerated 
Richard  Reynolds,  of  Bristol,  who  had  amassed  a 
prinoely  fortune  in  the  iron  trade,  looked  upon  him- 
nelf  merely  as  the  steward  of  the  Almighty.  Hia 
entire   income,  after  deducting  the  moderate  ex- 
penses of  hid  family,  was  devoted  to  benevolence  ; 
and  lie  thought  liw  round  of  duty  still  inroinplcte, 
unleaa  iio  devoted  his  lime  likewise.    He  deprived 
•himaelf  of  slumber  to  watch  bemle  the  bed  ov  aick- 
•MM  nnd  jpnin,  and  to  adinintater  conaolatioB  to  the 
heart  bmifed  with  aflietion.  On  one  occasion  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Lnmion,  requesting  to  know 
what  object  uf  charity  reinnincd,  stating  toat  he  bad 
not  spent  the  whole  of  his  income.    His  friend  in- 
Ibrmed  bin  of  a  number  of  persons  confined  in 
prison  fbr  imali  debts.   He  paid  the  whole,  and 
swept  the  miserable  mansion  of  its  distressed  ten- 
ants   Most  of  iiis  donations  were  onclosrH  in  blank 
covers,  bearing  the  modest  signiitiirf'  nt  '  .\  I  rii^iu!.' 
A  lady  onre  applied  to  hiiu  in  behalf  uf  an  urpiim, 
naytng,  *  When  he  is  old  cnougli,  I  will  teach  him 
CO  nnnne  and  thank  hia  benefactor.'  *  May,'  renlied 
the  good  man,  *  thou  art  wrong..  We  do  not  thank 
the  c!niii1-i  fur  rain.    Toarh  him  to  look  higher,  and 
to  thaiik  liim  who  givetii  both  the  clouds  and  the 
rain.     My  talent  is  the  meanest  of  all  talents — a 
little  aordid  diut }  but  as  the  man  in  the  parable 
waa  aeeountaUe  Ibr  hia  one  talent,  so  am  I  account- 
nhie  tn  til  13  great  Lord  of  all.' — Gumber*'*  Eim- 

burgh  Journal. 

The  HrACiWTH. —  This  flower  wns  originally 
found  near  Alt-p(ioand  Bngilad,  where  it  still  growc 
in  great  abundance  in  a  wild  state.  The  garden 
apecies  (Hwcinthus  Orientalis)  which  was  brought 
to  England  before  1596,  as  Gerard  speaks  of  it  as  a 
well-known  flnwer,  without  saying  when  it  was 
introduced.  Up  to  tliu  beginning  of  the  pro.toiU 
century,  the  only  varieties  known  were  blue,  white, 
and  pink  \  but  many  new  and  brilliant  colors  have 
since  bean  tuperadded  by  cultivation.  So  much, 
indeed,  is  the  nyaetnth  now  esteemed,  that  it  is  re- 
garded ,  in  its  si'.nsDn,  ri<  an  in(li-i|)i'tis:il>Ii^  ornament 
to  every  drawmg-ruoni  — (.'hamb.  Kd.  Jour. 

A  Prkssiit  to  the  I'iusce  or  Walks. —  An 
olegant  little  armchair  has  been  manufactured  of 
JEoglish  oak,  grown  in  Norfolk,  so  beautifully  Teined 
ns  in  some  aogrce  to  resemble  zebra«WO0d,  and 
highly  polished  by  firiotion.  On  the  n|>9*r  part  of 
the  back,  above  the  needlework,  are  a  lien's  bead, 
witli  i:or  jiw  ts  'iti  c.icli  liidc,  also  a  rose  niid  a  tliiiitlc, 
and  enlwiucii  oak  brunclies.  The  from  icgii  of  the 
chair  rest  on  lion's  paws,  each  grajttiing  a  ball. 
The  chair  was  manufiictured  for  Mrs.  raol,  widow 
of  the  late  Dr.  Paul,  whose  needlework  adomeii 

and  finished  tfii>  tuiiquc  antl  elegant  arttrlo.  The 
cushion  of  needlework  diiiplajrs  ou  a  butr  ground 


the  Royal  arms  richly  emblazoned,  enclosed  in  the 
garter  and  motto.  The  edge  of  the  rnsliioii  is  em- 
bellished with  a  beautiful  wreath  of  tluwers,  the 
upper  edge  flnished  with  blue  and  silver  cord,  and 
the  lower  edge  with  blue  and  silver  gimp.  On  the 
back  is  worked  the  Prince  of  Wales's  plume  and 
tnotio,  Kiirinnunted  wiiii  an  ornamental  shell  and 
scroll,  and  beneath  ure  ro<<os  and  lilies.  This  elab- 
orate piece  of  workmanship  is  the  produce  of  the 
factory  of  Mr.  Carse,  an  upbohiterer  in  Lynn.  The 
chair  was  forwarded  last  week  to  the  Lord  Chani^ 
h(  rlaiiT,  h\  ^hom  it  was  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
and  wuB  most  gracioutily  accepted. — Suffolk  Herald. 

Gallic  Prophecies  of  the  Proximatx  Dk- 
STRccTioB  or  Great  BHiTAi.f. — The  Jllmanack 
I'ro/ih' liijiir  tor  the  present  year,  1844,  has  the  fol- 
lowing agreeable  and  philanthropic  announcement 
of  the  approaching  annihilation  of  Great  Britain, 
drawn  from  the  prophecies  of  Bug  de  Milhas,  (he 
being  placed  in  the  firrt  rank,)  of  Bt.  John  the 
Evangelist,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Ezekiel.  The  first, 
(Bugde  Milhas,)  in  his  last  prophecy  regurditig  the 
future,  (see  .it.  Proph.  year  1B4I,)  says — "Great 
fires  will  be  alighted  throughout  Eiirope,  wars 
among  kings  and  people  will  commence,  and  in 
this  catalogue  Great  Britain  will  no  longer  exist," 
&e.  The  fir.Ht  and  seeoiid  verses  of  the  seventeenth 
'  I  liapirr  ut' Re velations  are  then  quoted,  as  applica- 
ble to  (iroal  Britain.  This  is  followed  by  the  quo- 
tation of  the  10th,  11th,  15th,  and  19th  verses  of 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Exekiel.  That  the  aword  is 
without  (v.  15,)  is  shown  by  referenee  to  China, 
.^ngliani-.t;i(i ,  niid  the  East  generally  ;  and  that 
famine  and  jM  slilencc  arc  wiiliin,  by  the  reports  of 
tlie  dail^-  papers.  The  Prnphet  Isaiah  is  next 
quoted,  in  the  lat,  Sth,  6th,  7tli,  8th,  and  9th  verses 
of  the  forty-seventh  chapter :  I  was  vrrotb  with 
my  people,"  is  made  to  apply  to  Ireland:  "O 
daugliter  of  the  Chaldeans,"  as  illustrative  of  what 
place  was  alluded  to  in  tlie  denunciation!*  <>f  the 
prophet  against  the  virgin  daughter  of  Babylon,  is 
carefully  omitted;  und  the  words — **  these  two 
tbiufi  aaall  come  to  thee  in  «  moment,  in  one  dav, 
tne  fosa  of  children  and  widowhood,"  are  evidently 
made  to  apply  to  the  first  pcr.'ion  in  the  rtaliii. 
Happy  is  it  that  a  Providence  far  removed  from 
mortal  raneor,  watches  over  themv— Conrf  Jemmti. 

Si.Moi'LAR  Will. — A  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Holuirt,  who  died  suildriilv  m  Mav  ln>t,  has  left  U 
testamentary  pajier,  in  the  torm  of  a  letter,  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  to  a  Mr.  Blake  of  Norwich, 
in  which  he  directs  that  the  liberal  sum  of  4,485<. 
shall  be  ii|i;iliod  to  the  execution  of  en  etftustnan 
slatutoY  It  '.  Thi.H  laudable  provision  against 

the  country's  being  put  to  any  expense  in  the  care 
of  his  immortality,  hai  been  met  by  the  narrow  and 
uoartistie  spirit  of  aelf>interest ;  and  the  pqwr  pro- 
pounded as  a  will,  has  been  opposed  in  the  Eeisle* 
siastieal  Court.  Drs.  Adams  and  Robertson,  civil- 
ians by  title,  but  iconoclasts  for  the  occasion,  con- 
tended against  the  probate  on  the  illiberal  ground 
"  that  so  absurd  a  legacy  afforded  evidence  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  deceased."  This  is,  unquestion* 
ably,  not  the  illustration  of  himself  which  the  tea* 
tator  designed  ;  and  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fuat  was 
of  that  M]iinii)ii,  lliiingli  iven  hit  language  is  less 
citil  than  so  large  an  outlay  may  have  been  expect- 
ed to  command.  The  learned  judge  was  of  opinion 
that,  "  though  the  bequest  might  be  an  evidence  of 
the  egregious  vanity  of  the  deceased.  It  waa  mM 
sufficient  to  justify  the  Court  in  Imidingthnt  ho  was 
ixuane :"  atid  he  admitted  the  paper  to  probate,  tio 
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we  •ball  bare  the  rtatae:  and  gome  \atikf  artist 
will  benefit  tbe  national  senti'oeiit  for  art  to  the 
verj  <*onvin'  ing  anouiil  of  4,000  and  loaie  odd 

pounds  — .-it/i. 

A  Tkatellko  Letter. — A  man  belonging  to 
Leslie,  a  jraaaenger  to  America,  in  tlie  c^liip  Robert 
Morrow,  wrala  to  his  friend*  while  in  tbe  Marray 
Firth  ',  bat  finding  no  opportunity  tn  ^et  the  letter 
ashore,  or  to  throw  it  into  a  hnimw  iKi  Ii  iuinl 
be  put  it  into  a  sealed  bottle,  and  threw  it  into  the 
aoa  tOOO  mile*  diotaat  from  the  apni  wIktc  it  waa 
written.  Thi*  vraa  done  Majr  16,  1642,  and,  on 
Jaauarjr  3, 1844,  the  bottle  wae  picked  up  between 

Stromoand  Wane;!),  in  the  Faro  Inlands.  Frum  this 
tbe  bottle  was  trurwniitted  to  the  Danish  Legation, 
Luiidnn,  and  from  that  tu  its  destination  at  Leslie, 
wliich  it  rt'.ifhed  on  the  I4th  lilt  — Fife  Herald. 

Dog  FiCTE. — The  love  entertained  hj  the 
pantee  of  Poria  for  King  Charles's  spaniela  mar  be 

imagined  at  it*  height,  by  the  following  iaoidient, 
which  we  abstract  from  the  pages  of  thn  Constitu- 
tionel ;  it  has  nut  been  unusual,  fur  sometime  past, 
to  pay  for  these  tiny  f.ivoriles  a  price  equal  to  that 
giren  for  a  fine  horse. 

A  great  Russian  lady,  la  Comtesae  *  *  '  *^  Jnus 
just  given  a  singular  fT^te ;  the  inritationa  Were 
sent,  not  to  thf  (uvnors  of  these  little  animals,  but 
to  the  animuU  ihemsolves,  being  thu«  expressed — 
••Leschiens  do  Mmn  la  Couilesso  ***  ont  I'hon- 
neur  de  pricr  lea  chiens  de  Mme  la  Ouchcssc  de  *** 
de  venir  passer  la  matinee  chez  eux.  II  y  aura  4 
goiter."  This  whim  obtained  a  brilliant  succes 
Presentations  were  made  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  etiquette — soiiii-  >li;;iit  improprie- 
ties t(M>k  place— some  few  grumblings  were  heiird 
at  luncheon,  (bat  what  society  is  free  frooi  ;rriiiii 
blars  ?) — ^iD  a  word,  gaietj  pervaded  the  aaaeoibly. 
Every  one  laughed,  and  what  nore  aoald  be  de* 
aired— CSmrC  «losniM. 

Tirr  TR*rALr.AR-Siiu*Rr.  Enohmities. — "My 
eyes,"  cried  an  old  sailor,  on  seeing  the  Nelson 
nunument,    they've  mast-headed  the  Admiral !" 

They  have  indeed.  There  he  is  at  the  mast- 
head like  a  midshipman  who  has  incurred  the  cap- 
Iain's  wrath. 

The  niaat  ia  aufficiently  represented  by  the  col- 
umn, and  the  capital  of  it  is  in  theoloaaat  rescin- 
Manee  to  cfoaa-traai.  Theri  are  no  ahrouds, 
and  Ibr  tbia  good  reaaon,  that  the  abaenee  of  thom 
accounts  for  the  AdniirjiTs  having  such  a  longspi  ll 
of  punishment,  seeing  that  he  cannot  come  down 
again. 

To  stick  up  an  admiral  at  the  mdst-head  ia  much 
the  same  sort  of  thing  as  puttings  grown  gentleman 
into  the  corner  with  a  fool's  cap  on  his  head.  It 
may,  hosrever,  be  considered  as  a  stern  example  of 
the  ri^  T  ofn  iviii  discipliiie.  The  hero  in  the  na- 
val pillory  looks  very  solitary,  cold,  and  comfort- 
less, notwithataading  all  the  beaelit  of  liii  oockad 

iMt. 

And  in  thia  last  partientar  he  eomea  into  adran- 

ttgeous  contrast  with  the  king  below  hitn,  Gcnrgf 
the  Fourth,  who  is  on  horseback  without  a  hat,  and 
with  nothing  but  a  cloth  over  his  shoulders. 

And  mark  here  bow  impossible  it  is  to  pleaae 
people.  They  complain  that  Nelson  has  a  three- 
cornered  cocked  hat  on  ;  well,  here  is  a  king  riding 
without  a  hat,  and  they  cry,  what  a  shame  to  set  a 
king  on  horseback  without  a  liat,  or  any  eovaring 
except  his  wig. 

Too  bor«e  is  in  an  attitude  of  rest,  for  two  good 
fnaioni ;  first,  that  if  bo  morod,  the  king  ia  aittang 


so  that  he  must  inevitably  ioll  off;  and  aeooodly, 

that  Ix'g);  irs  on  horseback  proverbially  ride  to  the 
devil,  and  therefore  king-i  on  horseback,  who 
should  <Io  the  very  reverso  in  the  direction  of 
Heaven,  do  not  move  stall 

The  king  rides,  aa  ail  igorea  with  ololba  instead 
of  coats  on  their  ahottldera  do,  withootstirrops,  and 
looks  marvellously  ill  at  hi.s  eri«"  nnd  imbecile  with 
his  legs  dangling  down,  in  lti!<  rii:lil  hand  he  holds 
n  large  roll  of  bills  (marking  the  tiiiir  wlim  lie  wart 
Prince  of  Wales),  but  it  is  clear  that  though  be  haa 
civen  the  bridle  to  bit  hoTM,  1m  to  aat  ^ing  Aon 
nis  creditors. 

The  horse  has  been  aa  much  critiHsed  and  foand 
fault  with  as  if  he  had  been  a  rr;il  lior.-e  It  in 
asked  what  Kori  nf  horse  he  is  like,  and  we  should 
answer,  a  ciutlios-horsc,  but  for  the  unibrtunatolhct 
that  bia  rider  iaao  aligbtir  andinsalBctontlj  anpniw 
ellod. 

A  fIiou-;anil  vearn  hence,  when  the  thing  is  dug 
up  frum  honie  h<;ap  of  cuiigeoial  rubbish,  it  will  be 
supposed  to  bo  the  figure  of  a  fat  ostler  with  n  sack 
over  his  shoulders  (a  covering  often  !«o  worn  on  a 
rainy  day),  riding  a  horse  to  water.  The  roll  in  hia 
hand  will  be  taken  fot  a  stick  broken  in  the  at- 
tempt to  beat  the  animal  into  a  pace,  and  the  bridltf 
on  the  neck  as  donoting  the  rider's  doapuir  of  mof 
need  of  the  curb  with  such  a  stcud. 

When  the  Trafalgar-84(uarfl  monuments  afn 
complotc,  the  mait-beaded  Admiral,  the  Georae 
the  Fourth,  the  Cbatrlee  die  Firat,  the  George  the 

Tliird,  ail  together,  it  will  be  sei-ii  ffiat  ifi''  linppy 
idea  of  sueh  grouping  is  derived  iVoiu  .Madame 
Tussaiid's  Wax-Work  Kxiiibiiion,  whertr  .Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  is  grouped  with  Fieschi,  Lord  Eldoa 
coupled  with  Oliver  Cromwolt,  Hia.  Fry  wltk 
Mother  Bioworigg.— £xainMMr. 

Tbs  NicaoflcopicAi.  Socistt.— The  attendanea 

of  members  was  urtiisually  large  nl  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Society.  Mr.  C  Poarcc  wuf  called  to  the 
chair. 

The  first  object  brought  under  the  focus  nf  the 
mieroanope  was  the  dindend  of  a  Waterloo-bridge 
share  After  many  experiments,  in  which  tlie 
strongest  light,  including  the  hydro-oxygen,  hud 
been  tlirown  iiji  Mi  it,  lln  ilivichMid  w.is  ilriiared  to 
approach  nearest  in  shape  to  liiat  uf  ii  round  figure, 
with  nothing  at  all  in  it,  which,  upon  on  increased 
force  of  tbe  glaaa,  waa  found  to  be  a  perfect  0.  Tba 
shareholder  whose  eyes  had  been  opened  during 

tlie  investigation,  seemed  to  be  forcibly  struck  with 
tho  accuracy  uf  the  result.  The  dividend  was  or- 
dered to  be  deposited  in  Uio  Muaonn  of  the  Mioc^ 
scopical  Society. 

The  next  object  submitted  to  the  microscope, 
was  one  day's  ration  of  food  as  allowed  by  the 
Commissioners  in  a  Poor-law  Union.  The  micro- 
scupc  wa.s  Miaguificd  to  it.^  utinoiit  power  to  allow 
this  operation  a  fair  chaiieo  uf  succes  ;  but,afW 
every  experiment  had  failed,  the  President  aaidf 
*'that  in  all  his  experience  of  atoms,  he  had  OOVOr 
seen  any  thing  so  surprisingly  wanting  in  lise  or 
substance,  though  n  iiiierogcope  which  magnified 
objects  no  less  than  (>i),(HHI,000  times  had  been  used 
to  help  tho  discovery."  This  annoanoamant  did 
not  aeem  to  surprise  any  body. 

AAer  aeveral  aancoine  memben  bad  ondeaTored 
to  magnify  tho  surplus  of  the  revenue,  the  intereeC 
of  a  Ponnsylvanian  bond,  and  "the  sense"  of  the 
Honse  of  ('nminon-i,  the  microscope  was  locked  up 
for  thn  night,  and  tho  President  and  members  ad- 
journed to  the  toa-room,  to  refresh  the maolTM  after 
the  labors  of  tbe  ereaing.— doriaari. 
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Ulow-worm<— The  light  of  the  glow-worm,  one 
oftbe8tapI«  comneditiMof  deacriptive  pocu  and 
tentimental  naturnlisis,  liiif^  Inti  K  ht-vu  invp.fti>;ati-(l 
by  M.  Matteuf^ri,  nlio  has  a<l(ir^^«;<■d  a  iioiicclotln! 
Acad«>my  of  Ht:i(>iic<  s  containing  tlie  resulu  of  his 
experimenti.  When  submitted  to  chemical  tests, 
the  phenomena  constituting  tlio  pliosphoroeoenceof' 
thia  insect  an  ibtind  to  bo  strictly  analogous  to 
tboM  manifosted  by  sereral  luminous  plants,  mnny 
marini:  animnlrult n,  anW  .ill  il- <  ;i yi tii^  animal  mat- 
ter, OS  every  individual  must  have  witnessed  in 
fish  at  a  certain  atagc  of  decompontion.  If  placed 
in  e«rbonio  acid  or  hydrogen  gaa,  the  ^pboepooree- 
eent  nmtter  of  the  glow-worm  ceases  to  shine  efter 
a  space  uf  thirty  or  forfv  miniitps  In  oxygen  gas 
(the  moat  powerful  su|»]M»rlt  r  of  combustion),  the 
light  \h  more  brilliant  tiian  in  atmospheric  air,  and 
it  remains  brilliant  for  nearly  triple  the  length  of 
tiBM.  When  it  shines  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas. 
It  eoDaamee  a  portion  of  oxygen,  which  is  n-pinced 
by  a  COire^ponding  volume  of  carbonic  acid  ;  but 
whan  th  ere  is  nn  inipossihiliiv  f»t  ligl'i  l>ring  crait- 
tad,  there  is  no  oxygon  alMurbed,  and  no  carbonic 
aaid  emitted.  Heat  augments  to  a  certain  extent 
the  brilliancy  of  the  pboi>phon«eent  natter,  wJiere- 
aa  eold  proHnees  the  opposite  efTeet;  and  when  tiie 
heat  is  loo  grcnt,  the.  sub.^Jinnre  is  altorod.  The 
same  thing  lakes  {)laco  whim  it  is  left  in  the  nir,  or 
in  some  gases  for  a  certain  time,  that  is,  when  the 
sabetauoe  is  separated  from  tho  animal.  The  mat- 
tar  so  altered  is  no  longer  rapnble  of  emitting  light 
at  of  bacoming  luminous.  From  these  farts,  M. 
Matteneei  conelndcs  that  the  phosphorcscenco  of 

the  clow-worni  is  a  iiMnii m  ii  uf  ooiiibnstion — 
iht;  n  suit  of  tho  comhinaliou  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  \\  ith  rarbon,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  clc- 
mants  of  the  pboepborescent  matter.— Ctta«iier< '5 
Ed.  Jour. 

Eoi.iAN  Hea  Signals. — Another  method  of  ap- 
plying lite  waves  of  the  sea  has  been  reeenlly  con- 
trived, wliieli  promises  more  |)raeli<  al  results  ilian 
the  propelling  scheme.  The  object  is  to  make  the 
breakers  on  a  dangerous  coast  serve  ss  their  Own 
warninf  signals  to  asiiois.  Tho  inventor  proposes 
la  have  holloir  booys  moored  near  the  dnngeroas 
oaast  or  sand  bank,  to  which  buoys  pipes  some- 
what like  organ  pipes,  are  to  be  affixed.  MctuI 
tongues,  on  the  principle  of  accordions,  sre  to  be 
fitted  to  the  pipes,  so  that  when  the  booys  are  tossed 
Up  and  down  by  the  breakers,  the  air  may  be  fbrced 
through,  and  cause  them  to  utter  wnrniiiir  snuiids, 
whieh  would  become  louder  and  louder  us  the  sea 
r.i^i  a  til  re  Aoroelj  and  the  danger  Itteressed.— 
Morning  Pott. 

CnwOAL  AsriRATioNs. — *'It  would  certainly 
ba  asteamad/'  si^  ProAssor  Licbig,  •>  one  of  the 
gieateet  diseoranes  of  the  age,  if  any  one  eould 

succeed  in  condensing  eoal  guH  into  a  white,  drv, 
solid,  and  odorless  isiibstnnee,  portable,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  placed  upon  n  cnndlenliek,  and  burned 
in  a  lamp.  Wax,  tallow,  and  oil,  are  combustible, 
gases  in  a  solid  or  flaid  mtm,  which  offer  many  ad- 
Tantsns  fe<  iiabtiBg,  not  performed  by  gas  ;  they 
fiimish,  in  wen«ceBslracted  tamps,  as  much  light, 
without  rei]uiring  tlic  expeiisivL'  njiparatus  necessa- 
ry for  tho  conibustiun  oi'  ga»,  and  they  sre  generally 
more  economical." — The  idea  of  oonTertlog  com* 
mon  coal  gas  into  a  solid  inodonms  sabstsnea,  is 
CMtiinlf  ona  of  Iha  highest  lli|hli  «f  dNnkal 


ambition  ;  but  considering  what  the  science  has 
achieved  within  the  last  thirty  years,  wo  have  no 
right  to  regard  the  attempt  as  a  mere  visionary 
speculalion.  Under  the  power  of  the  chemist,  al- 
most every  known  substance  csa  be  rendered  solid, 
fluid,  or  gaseous  at  pleasure ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  most  of  rmr  combustible  gases  ore  <  f  t  iiied 
from  liquid.s  and  ^^ulids  b^  mere  increase  of  ttiiiper- 
atiin-,  .inil,  moreover,  that  under  sufficient  pressure 
carbon  ir  arid  gas  can  he  reduced  to  a  liquid,  and 
thence  to  a  solid  slate,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
coal  gss  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  liquid  and 
solid  forms.  The  conversions  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
it  is  well  known,  are  attended  with  eMrcme  dan- 

Gr,  SO  may  those  of  common  coal  gas;  but  once 
t  tJia  praUam  be  solved,  and  the  value  of  the  dig- 
COVaiJ  appreeisted,  and  the  ingenuity  which  solved 
the  foinner  difficulty,  will  speedily  avert  tba  latter. 
— Cftasiiers's  Ed.  Jeur. 

*  Miscellaneous  Obsehvations   os  Animal 
Hkat,'  by  J.  Davy,  AI.D. — Tlie  author,  in  the  first 
section,  after  adverting  to  the  commonly  receiYed 
opinloB  thai  all  fishes  are  cold-blooded,  and  notie* 
iaf  SB  enssptiOB,  ss  be  believes,  in  the  instance  of 
eerisia  fishes  of  the  genns  Thynnaa  and  of  the 
Scomber  family,  di  >rri!j<  s  tlieobservations  which  he 
made  whilst  at  Lijnstaniiiiople,  on  the  temperature 
of  the  rrtumys  ikirdu,  when,  in  three  dillereot  as- 
amples,  he  found  its  heat  to  exceed  that  of  the  sur* 
fuce-water  by  7°,  end  of  the  deep  water  probably  by 
12".    lie  adduces  some  observations  and  remarks 
on  peculiarities  in  the  blood  of  tho  saiiie  lish,  of 
the  sword-tish  and  of  the  common  tunny,  which  be 
supposes  may  be  connected  with  their  temperature; 
and  ihows  out  the  conjecture,  that  the  conetitotion 
of  their  blood-globule,  formed  of  a  containing  and 
eoBtained  part,  namely  the  globule  and  its  nucleus, 
may  be  to  each  other  in  the  electrical  rclaium  of 
positive  and  negative,  and  may  thereby  act  with 
greater  energy  in  separating  oxygen  in  respiration, 
in  tho  second  section,  on  the  temperatare  of  man  i^ 
advanced  old  age,  he  relates  a  nnmlier  of  observa* 
tionsmade  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  so* 
tual  beat  ofpemonB  exceeding  eighty  years  of  age; 
llio  result  (.r  wliic  [1,  contrary  to  the  commonly  re 
ceived  opinion,  is,  that  the  temperature  of  old  per- 
sons, as  ascertained  by  a  thermometer  placed  under 
the  tongue,  is  rather  above  than  below  that  of  per- 
sons of  middle  age  ;  and  thb  he  thinks  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance,  that  most  of  the  food 
used  by  old  persons  is  expended  in  administering  to 
tho  function  of  respiration.    In  the  third  section,  on 
the  influence  of  nir  of  diflerent  temperatures  on  sni 
mal  heat,  after  alluding  to  what  ha  liad  witnessed 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  tho  temparatuieof  man  ua  en- 
tering the  tropics,  and  within  the  tropics,  on  de- 
scending from  a  co<il  ninnntainous  region  to  alow 
hot  country,  he  adduces  certain  observations  toshoW 
that  in  this  country  similar  changes  of  temperatare 
take  plsca  in  a  few  hoars  in  breathing  the  air  of 
huildiags srtifiaislly  bested;  and,  in  confirmation, 
he  describes  the  results  of  many  observations  made 
on  an  individual  in  the  very  variable  climate  of 
Constantinople,  where,  between  March  and  July, 
in  lb41,  the  thermomeler  rsn^ed  from  31*  to  M". 
In  the  fourth  seotion,  be  desenbes  the  observatioBa 
wJiich  he  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  moderate 
exercise,  such  oj?  that  of  walking,  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liiiiiv,  icndmp  to  prove,  that  while  it  pro- 
motes itie  ditl'usion  of  temperature  and  pivduoas  its 
exaltation  in  the  exuemities,  it  augments  rery  little, 
if  at  all,  the  heal  of  tba  caaiial  aad  ilasf  isslsil 
pdris.< 
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TiioKWALDSK.s. —  Lottcra  from  C<  pcnlmgrn  an- 
nounce tbti  death  uf  Tluirwaldien  on  ihe  U^nh  ult. 
*•  He  went,"  sayis  tlio  writer,  WM  bit  custom, 
to  the  theatre.  Before  the  conmanMOMOt  of  the 
performanro  he  suddenly  fell  back  in  hit  feat ;  he 
wjis  iiiiiiirilialrlv  <  arritd  out  of  tlh'  llir.itn-,  arrl 
sooii  al\»'r  breathed  hiii  l;i>t  llu  wmis  liorn  uii  the 
I'.Hh  of  Noveiubcr,  1770,  and  was  consequently  in 
Ilia  74th  year.  To  tJie  lut  day  of  bit  life  he  pre- 
is  octivttj  and  cheerfitlnaaa  of  tpirits,  and 


aarrad  bis  activttj 

wa«  still  eogagcd  un  some  important  works,  among 
which  may  bo  mentioned  the  colussal  statue  of 
HtTculfs  for  the  Palace  of  Chrisliansburg.  On 
Saturdiiy,  the  ;iOth  of  March,  the  mortui  remains  of 
the  great  master  were  interred  in  the  Hohn  Church. 
All  he  died  posaeaaed  of  be  haa  bequeathed  to  the 
Thorwaldscn  Museum  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
bis  Works  (ifiirl,  his  iirri[ierlv  i-  ri;l  .-n  i:n  it  as  was 
imagtoed.  He  liad  been  working  oti  a  bust  uf  Lu- 
tbar  OD  the  day  of  hia  death." 

Tlie  great  Heaodinamn  aeulptor'i  then,  is  dead, 
and  the  Genias  of  Souiptora  bts  died  with  him. 
That  the  latter  will  soon  revive,  we  have  more 
hope  than  exjiectation,  but  Tliorwaidaen  lia!<  left  a 
largo  mantle  to  be  tilled  by  liis  «ucce»i*or,  \\  c  of 
course  say  tbi«  tropically,  yet  there  was  some  myti- 
terioiis  coonaclinn  or  uuison,  as  often  occurs  be- 
tween the  peraonal  form  of  the  man  and  bis  works ; 
both  were  maaaive,  aquare-built,  and  stalwarth, 
hid  compeer,  Canova,  made  Iiis  nwn  lank 
and  long-limbed  frame,  the  model  ("i>r  the  central 
form  of  his  ntarblo  personages ;  and  to  pu«li  the  fan- 
ciful Terisimilituda  one  step  farther,  who  does  not 
ncognixe  in  the  plain  bonasi  Aaturaaand  stoot  low 
stature  of  their  coeval,  if  far  from  co-equal,  sculp- 
tor, Chanlrey,  the  solid,  sterling,  iin-poelic  charac- 
ter of  his  productions  ?  Tliorwaldsen  bad  a  very 
fine  bead,  perhaps  yet  finer,  and  fuller  of  apparent 
genius,  llian  his  noblest  creations ;  silver-grey 
focks,  aa  if  blown  back  upon  his  shoulders,  gave 
him  an  air  of  bard-likc  enthusiasm  and  rapture  ;  hit 
wild  blue  eye  seemed  to  biaz*  perpetually  with  in- 
ward fire,  though  ita  brightness  was  tempered  w  hii 
almost  feminine  swcatlMasof exprcsfiion  ;  bis  "  fair, 
laige  front,"  bowavw,  presented  the  rectangular, 
mecbanie  eonfbmmtion,  instead  of  the  irregnlar 

ova!  shaped  orirruiisni  :is(  rib«  d  to  inioginativr  crania. 
We  liavc  elsewhere  mentioned  Mr.  iiothwell'si  like- 
ness of  the  l>nnish  aitist,  which  we  liioo^ht  still  a 
belter  portrait,  and  picture  too,  while  a  mere  sketch  : 
it  has  now  acquired  double  interest  and  value. 
This  is  neither  tbe  place  nor  the  time  to  enter  upon 
any  lenfttbened  discussion  of  statuary  so  important, 
that  it  signalizes  «  now  epoch  and  a  particular 
acbool  in  the  Art  ;  but  wo  may  state  a  few  leading 
points.  Critics,  we  believe,  comiider  *  The  Triumph 
of  Alexander '  the  uiumph  of  Tborwaldsen }  it 
forma  a  bas>telief  frieze  after  tbe  ParthenoB  modal, 
wbicii  (  viftciitlv  tiiKi>ir(''l  it,  tbongli  this  be  denied 
by  tbe  idolatrous  tiiicklt  im  tor  liia  i native  powers: 
although  he  bad  never  tiocn  the  Elgin  Mnrblea,  they 
were  known  throughout  Europe  from  sketches  and 
drawings  long  before  Bonaparte  commissioned  the 
Triumph  to  adorn  his  triumphal  arcb  at  Milan  (be- 
gun 1H4J7).  A  mere  outline  furnishes  inspiration 
eiioui;li  \\  111  ri'  :nii[tlir\  iiii;  lar  ultii  »  cxi.'^l,  ( tlierwise 
the  marbles  theinsehen  would  furnish  none.  Thor- 
waldsen's  frieze  now,  we  can  scarcely  say,  adorns 
the  Falaoa  of  Cbristiansborg,  Copeiibag«a,a8  it  bas 
not  yet  obtained  a  proper  emplaoemeat.  His  neit 
most  remarkable  work,  'Christ  and  thn  Twelve 
Apostles,'  is  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  tlie  same 
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netropolia  ;  we  »aw  it  at  the  sculptor's  own  studio 
iaRonafWben  the  statues  were  all  lin u'^hcd.  It 
stmak  lis  aa  of  a  aty  la  mota  dignified  than  elevated, 
more  severe  than  aablime,th«  coneaplion  better  tbaa 

the  execution  (which  seemed  journeyman's),  yet 
the  execution  better  than  the  atuif — we  can  give  no 
higher  name  to  the  coarse  blue  marble  that  m-.uU'  ihe 
figures  look  frost-bitten,  or  covered  over  with  chiU 
bluos.  Carelessoesa  upon  thia  score — upon  that  of 
execution  also— distinguishes  to  ita  great  loss  Thor- 
waldsen's  sculpture  in  general,  while  the  chief 
Tiierit,  if  nj)t  the  wliole  charm,  of  Caiiova's  are  its 
beauty  of  nialerial  and  manipulation.  In  8t.  Petcr'a 
tha  two  competitors  have  raised  antagonist  monn- 
mentaat  oppoatta  aides  of  tbe  basilioa,  and  epito- 
mize their  advaiaeebaracters.  By  the  main  strength 
ofn  '^niiiid  arehitectonir  principle,  Tborwaldsen 's 
mausoleum  to  Pius  Vll.  luipreiiscs  tbe  spectator's 
mind  with  a  deep  and  sacred  awe,  though  it  exhibit! 
little  attractiveness  throughout  the  details,  a  aomc* 
what  ponderous  effect,  and  an  invention  almost  aa 
frigid  as  the  rhill-gray  marble.  It  might  even  he 
isaid  that  the  urdonnanrc  is  loo  severe  for  the  florid 
character  of  the  cdilKi  On  the  other  hand, 
Canova'a  mausoleum  to  I'ope  Kez2onico  was  not 
raised  in  defiance  of  architectonic  principles,  but  in 
complete  ignoraace  of  tbem;  its  general  effect 
therefore  Is  nil,  or  distraction  ;  its  real  effect  is  one 

of  details — ainon;;  which  the  I, ions  arc  j)ri'. eminent  ; 
whence  by  pn  pucu  roiis  mishap,  it  becomes  rather 
a  monument  to  tlu  ise  l.ionn  than  to  bis  Holiness 
Clement  Xlll. !  A  like  dislinclion  avincea  itaalf 
between  all  tbe  works oftbeoortberB  and  sontfaera 
sculptors;  purified,  atorn,  ice-cold  tnste  freezes  the 
imagination  of  the  Dane  into  rigid  eorrei  tncfs} 
meretricious,  seiiMial,  ^^vhintc  taste  nieltn  that  of 
the  Italian  into  ttTetninuie  lieentiouNness.  Perhaps 
Canova  hud  the  greater  genius,  Thorwaldi>cn  thtt 
higher  judgment}  while  tbe  bast  works  of  the  former 
generally  contain  something  to  disgust,  the  worst 
of  the  latter  always  display  something  to  reverence  : 
this  brief  parallel  may  illustrate  their  respective 
merits,  as  well  aa  to  strilEe  a  joat  baluce  between 

them 

Tborwaldscn's  medallion  reliefs,  J\'i^A^,  &.c.  are 
fluBous  and  familiar ;  his  olhw  wona,  more  or  lesa 
renowned,  bestud  all  Europe ;  some  Imn  reached 
England.   Their  number  would  have  been  less,  but 

their  exccllem  (•  f  nhanced,  h.id  the  artist's  ow  n  luuid 
olU-ner  imprcMjed  con  amore  their  surfice  like  the 
finger  of  Love  dimpling  the  cheek  of  Beauty  ;  he 
limited  himself  overmuch  to  the  clay-model,  and 
thus  his  statues  have  n  manufactured  air.  True,  the 
chief  merit  of  statuary  lies  in  the  model ;  sculptors  do 
not  reflect  enough,  however,  that  if  the  cluy  inspire 
the  marble,  the  marble  inspires  the  clay  ;  we  rncan, 
that  dealing  with  the  stone  itself  has  are-active  effect, 
suggests  its  capabilities  and  capacities,  which  noth* 
ing  else  con  auggeat,  and  thereby  teaches  how  to 
deal  with  the  clay,  for  ftatareseuiptQral  enterprises, 
llcnco  Michael  Angelo  obtained  bis  miraculous 
glyphtic  power — he  was  a  mighty  workman  in  the 
material  itself  of  hi><  work;* !  Clay  is  not  stone,  al- 
though its  next  neighbor  j  nor  will  ever  so  muell 
manipulation  of  tbe  one  educate  the  artict't  band  te 
acquire  complete  mastery  over  the  other.  Take  sn 
extreme  case,  as  a  production  of  the  experiment 
a  painter  who  alwnya  copied  from  8<  uljiiurf,  or  a 
sculptor  from  pictures,  could  never  understand  the 
full  and  true  scope  of  hit  ovm  art ;  now  clay-modeia 
bear  but  a  closer  affinitv  to  the  aabtance  of  thoaa 
marble  images  copied  m>m  them-— their  scope  ie 
different,  albeit,  kindred,  nnd  is  8till  niorc  near  that 
of  tbe  poUer't  art  than  tbe  sculptor  a.    We  offsr 
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tbeie  rem vkt  Iwt  Thorwatdson's  example  should 

be  citpd  to  .«an<Mii)n  nn  c  rrt.iu ous  and  <1(  It  ti-riuus 
practuM-,  long  jin  vulr nt,  bccauws  profitable,  betbre 

faia  time.  Iingiand  has  aJiMdj  Maaoftelnriac- 
Sutuaries  eaouf  b  l—Jltktmmim. 


Jr<v  Baptiste  Stiolwater.— The nirrinl  Jts 
DeOats  announces  the  death,  oo  the  Iblh  ult.,at  the 
.  arly  ago  of  52,  of  ytigln»av  er,4lil»eU»r  ofthaRoyal 
Foundrj  at  Uuoicii.  *•  Thia  gmt  artist  (saya  the 
writer)  had  carried  the  art  of  easting  metals  to  the 
highest  point  it  hod  fvi  r  rear  h,  , I  li.'c.  rmanv.  Tlie 
monuments  of  coiothal  grandeur  lor  whuli  the 
Germans  are  indebted  to  him  amuunt  in  nuiDber  to 
193,  among»t  which  ficura  in  the  first  rank  tlie  eaoes- 
trian  statues  of  Muimilian  I.  of  BaTaria,  aod  the 
Electors,  bis  predecessors  ;  tlio  obelisk  erected  at 
Munich,  in  commemorntiun  of  3(),(KM»  Bovarianskill- 
frd  ill  Russia;  the  stiUii.  s  of  S.hiller,  Kichlcr,  Mo- 
zart, BeelhoTso,  Bolivar  (Uulivia),  and  last,  the 
statue  oflRoetlw,  wJm  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Stiglmayer,  at  tM  eiecotiOD  of  Whiqb  tlie  latter,  al- 
though ill,  worked  with  so  mveh  ardor,  that  two 
hours  artt  r  the  cant  wus  torminated,  and  even  be- 
fore the  mould  was  broken,  he  expired  in  the  arms 
of  his  assii-tants.  ii^ome  months  previously  M.  Stigl- 
mavcr,  although  bo  then  enjored  excellent  health, 
iud  a  solemn  preseDtimeBtofniaapprotebinf  death. 
From  that  moment  he  occupind  himself  nipht  and 
day  in  preparing  instructioiiK  for  the  execution  in 
bronx..-  of  ilic  statue  ofBuvan.i,of  wLicli  the  rclu- 
bratcd  sculptor,  Schwantliuler,  is  now  completing 
the  model,  a  monument  which  is  to  be  6H  feet  high, 
•nd  whieh  aAer  the  ftmoos  Colossus  of  Rhodes, 
will  be  the  largest  piece  of  aealptare  which  erer  ex- 
isted. Fortunately,  the  instructions  f;iv.  n  Ijv  >r. 
Stiglmayer,  liavi:  been  committed  to  writing.  They 
are  most  complete,  and  will  be  of  the  utmost  Utility 
to  the  artist  to  whom  shall  be  inuusted  the  gifantjc 
operation  of  casting  in  bronse  tbia  immense  monn- 
ment." 

Since  the  aboTe  was  in  type  we  have  receired  the 
.^Ilfftmein*  SSuttmgf  whioD  eoBlaina  the  followipg 

leUer : — 

Hnnieb,  Marefa  4. 

Willi  n  Ik  nvy  heart  I  now  lake  the  pen,  in  order 
to  acquaint  you  of  the  lo^s  which  has  befallen  us. 
Johannes  Stiglmayer  is  dead.    For  the  last  two 

tears,  suffering  from  sn  incurable  stomach  complaint, 
le  saw  his  strength  decrease,  but  still  endeavored — 
if  not  in  f^imself,  at  least  in  his  family — to  keep 
alive,  with  n  cheerful  spirit,  ilic  hope  of  recovery. 
Since  tilt  iiiiJiile  1)1"  J  iininr\ ,  from  which  time  he 
had  been  almost  constantly  confined  to  his  couch, 
he  occupied  himself  principally  with  the  casting  of 
theooloasal  statue  of  Goethe,  wi.ich  was  ordered  to 
ornament  the  native  city  of  the  poet.;  for  although 
Stiglmayer  hail  bronplit  up  hissisterV  mhi,  Ferdinand 
Miller,  to  be  a  valuable  assistant  and  representative, 
still  he  knewtoo  well,  from  iiis  many  years'  expert* 
enee,  the  importance  and  the  danger  of  lo  grea  t  an  un- 
dertaking, to  be  quite  fiee  flrom all  anxiety  respecting 
thereault.  The  work,  in  the  meantime,  was  no  long- 
er to  be  delayed,  and,  after  nil  preparations  had  been 
niad.  ,  the  cuting  coimiiriircd  nn  Saturday,  the '2nd 
of  March.  With  alternate  feelings  of  coniidence 
and  fear,  the  disabled  artist  lay  upon  his  sick  bed, 
waiting  for  intelligence,  which  was  brought  tQ  him 
every  nve  minutes,  renpcrting  the  progress  of  the 
work  ;  till  at  lengili,  mi  tin  <  umpletiun  of  the  r  itt- 
ing,  his  nephew  entered  the  room  and  took  the  bur- 
den from  his  heart,  by  announcing  the  perfect  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaiking,  and  was  embraced  bj  bim 
Willi  B  twofeld  Arvency  of  joy  and  «ffeeiion.  The 


friends  of  Stiglmayer,  whom  interest  in  the  casting 
of  tiie  statue  had  led  to  the  foundry,  entered  aittglj 
into  his  chamber  to  congratulate  him  ;  and  he,sup. 
porting  his  head  on  the  breast  of  bis  beloved  nephew, 
spoke  to  each  a  friendly  grntf  Ail  uini,  and  received 
Irom  each,  with  gentle  con.MjIutiou,  the  best  wishea 
for  a  speedy  reeo\ery.  Hut  lliese  were  the  last 
words  which  he  spoke  on  csrih— this  was  the  last 
jov  which  he  experienced  amongst  us:  helaidhim« 
self  down,  if  wearied  ;  the  breath,  whieh  bad  he- 
fore  been  drawn  with  difficulty,  was  light  and  easy, 

l)Ut  about  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  wua  stilled 
for  ever.  Thus  he  parted  from  us,  attended  by  all 
that  the  pious  confidence  of  liis  heart,  the  joy  of  his 
profession,  the  love  of  his  family,  the  iaitlifui  attach- 
ment of  hia  friends  could  give,  and  the  memory  of 
the  just  follows  him.  Stiglmayer,  on  the  Ittli  -  f  lust 
October,  was  fiAy-two  \«  nr.s  of  age;  he  was  the  son 
t.fa  shoeing-sniith  ofFOrsleiillldbruck,  in  the  neighs 
borhuod  of  Munich.  lie  was  originally  a  die-en* 
araver,  but  in  the  year  IbSO,  during  a  residence  in 
Ilalj,  especially  in  Naples,  where  he  was  present 
at  the  casting  of  Canova'a  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  III.,  he  had  his  attention  turned  to  bronze- 
founding,  to  which  he  has  been  devoted  ever  since. 
The  success  of  great  and  difhcult  Undertakings,  the 
casting  of  bronze  obelisks,  the  meoument  ofKing 
Msximilian,  of  the  eouestrian  atatue  of  the  Elector 
Maximilian,  of  Jean  Pnul  at  Rnyreulh,  of  .MozarHit 
Salzburg,  have  created  for  him,  and  the  royal  insti- 
tution under  his  guidance,  a  widely  spread  and  uni- 
versally acknow  ledged  cdlebritv,  so  that  besides  the 
commissions  of  the  King  of  Mvaria,  he  received 
orders  fiom  all  parts  of  Germany,  Carlsruhe,  Darm- 
stadt, Franhfiirt,  Vienna, Prague— nay,  from  Naples, 
aii.i  (  vrn  from  South  America  it.seif  Arisen  ^om 
the  sound  root  of  the  Bavarian  people,  he  still  pre- 
served onspoiled  his  natural  feeling,  his  unreserved 
candor,  antf  inviolable  rectitude  and  fidelity  when 
be  bad  ascended  into  the  circle  of  higher  refinement. 
Earnest  and  severe  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  his  duties* 
mild  and  kind  in  word  and  condm  t  towards  every 
one,  uliKi  lapable  of  enjoyment  as  well  aHofgiving 
joy,  acting  together  in  thought  and  feeling,  artiat 
and  man  at  once  from  the  same  mould,  he  called 
forth  involuntarily  in  all  who  approecbed  him,  an  ir- 
resiatible  emulation  of  love  and  esteem.  No  one 
could  know  him  without  becoming  attached  to  him  • 
and  as  his  life  has  given  to  his  name  an  iraperisha' 
ble  glory  in  the  history  of  German  art,  so  has  his 
too  early  death  given  an  imperishable  pain  to  his 
friends.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Ncuhausen, 
and  the  great  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  who 
attended,  testified  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
vrae  held,  both    aa  artist  and  la  a 
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A  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic,  or  Old  Xorte  Tongm. 
Translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Erasmus  Raak. 
By  George  Webbe  Daaeut,  K.  A.  London.  Piek- 
enng.  1843. 

Wb  do  not  plead  guilty  on  behalf  of  onr  age  to 
the  charge  M.  Dascnt  Iirinc*  a;i;iin6t  it,  of  regard- 
ing with  indifference  w  hat  wa^*  done  before  it,  of 
being  so  eagerly  bent  on  going  forward,  that  it  can* 
not  spare  a  glance  behind.  On  the  eontmy,  w« 
think  one  of  the  most  peculiar  ebaracteristins  of  our 
times  is  an  earnest  desire  to  search  out  tlm  forms 
and  the  spirit  of  the  past,  ond  to  apply  iu  lessons  to 
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ibe  prcflnnt.  We  are  rushing  engerly  onwardti  bot 
with  f«arfulo«M  and  doubts  and  we  do  cast  umnj 
an  avxiotm  look  bohind,  to  m«  if  haply  we  nay 

|T;it!i(  r  trntii  tlie  dim  light  of  anriont  dajji  some 
menus  oi  picrcine  iIm^  dccptr  ob^curily  of  tlic  fu- 
ture. We  tru«t  tliiit  llio  reception  ^iven  to  the 
work  before  un,  by  £ng)iflh  ecboiars,  will  be  such  ns 
to  eoBTince  Mr.  Daaent  that  ha  baa  not  bestowed 
liis  valuable  labor  on  a  thankless  generation.  We 
need  not  dilate  on  the  imporlanci;  nf  his  work  to 
all  Malous  invei-li'»ato -9  of  EiicH-Ii  liislorv,  tradi- 
tion, laws,  language,  and  institutions.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  old  northern  tonguea  it  indispensable 
IB  Uus  £agliab  arcbieolociit.  No  better  guide  to 
the  treasures  of  the  Old  Ffone  literature  need  an  v 
man  desire  thnn  Rnsk,  th.  nutfinr  nf  the  welU 
known  '  Anglo  ti«x<ni  <tr«trininr  ;'  ritid  Hask  may 
congratulate  himst  ll'  uti  having  fallen  int«  the 
baada  of  suoha  trauslator.— i^reij^  (^rUrly  Rev. 

Tke  Literature  of  (!' rmnin/  from  ili  Earliest  Period 
to  thf.  Present  Time,  liy  t'ranz  L.  J.  Tbimtn. 
Editi'ii  by  William  llt  nrv  Faro.  LoodOD.  Nutt. 
1844.   Idmo.  pp.  300. 

Tfaia  little  book  will  enpply  a  want  much  felt  bv 

inr'ijiicni  students  of  (ii  rtn.in  lllcraturf,  ntid  will 
In-  UM  ful  t;vtn  to  more  ad\ atu  fd  seliolars  lis  a  com- 

fiact  manual ;  an  index,  as  it  were,  to  the  more  vo- 
uminous  guides  to  the  literary  history  of  Germany 
are  in  the  habit  of  annexing  a  small 
lelcacope  to  each  of  their  larger  inurumentt;  with 
the  fbrmer  iher  sweep  rapicfly  over  a  wide  range 
of  the  henvi  ri?,  and  SI)  having  ili':(  u\ urrd  the  star 
tliey  want,  they  bnng  til r  fwui  of  tlie  more  un- 
wMdy  instrument  to  In  nr  unoti  it.  Besides  its 
oompaetuesa,  thia  modest  little  book  has  another 
ment.  Unlike  many  works  of  its  claas  of  greater 
prf'teri.-iinns,  it  is  imt  tinctured  by  tlu'  prejiidp  (  >  nf 
an  individual  or  of  a  school.  English  readers  may 
smile  at  soiiip  of  the  opinions  put  forth  in  it;  but  if 
these  are,  as  wo  believe  Ibem  to  be  in  general, 
fidthAil  IranscripU  of  the  notioDs  predominatiog  in 
OennaBy,  they  then  have  an  obvious  value  irre- 
apeetive  of  their  absolute  truili ;  and  equally  obvi- 
(tm  inui-t  lie  til*'  convenience  of  being  able  lO  lay 
our  bands  upon  tin  in  so  readily.— -/^io. 
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f,  by  Mrs  F.  Uoroblower. 
The  Toiee  of  the  Muse  will  never  eeaie  to  glad- 
den the  heart  of  man,  cvin  though,  among  the 
harsh  discords  of  politics  and  polemics,  it  may 
sound  low  and  faint,  like  that  of  the  stock-ilo\  u 
brooding.  Talk  of  Time  dying,  then  Mik  ofFoctry 
d^iug.  Poetry  is  life — immortal,  eternal— and  a 
giver  of  such  life  to  things  which  were  else  dead,  or 
not  in  being.  It  i«  good  to  be  a  poet — to  be  a  rca<ler 
of  poetry — in  ntdrr  to  ficl  wiiat  vitality  is  in  nur- 
selves,  or  receive  the  impression  of  it  from  others. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mil.  Ilornblower's  poetry  we 
take  the  opening  veraea  of  n  j  li-nsing  amplification 
•f  Wordsworth's  sonnet,  begiiiiwn^  "  Books,  dreams 
are  each  a  world." 

Booka  !  sweet  associates  of  the  silent  boor, 
What  bloMsd  aapiratioaa  do  I  owe 

To  yourcompanionsbi|i — your  peaceful  power 

Fiigh  and  pure  pleasure  ever  can  bestow. — 
Oriioiilf  iiui  -  I  trace  the  path  through  life, 

Joy  jn  liicir  joys,  and  sorrow  as  tlicy  mourn  ; 
Gaze  on  ihcir  Christian  nniinating  strife, 

And  abed  fond  taara  o'er  their  untimely  um ; 
Or  with  beroie  beings  tread  the  soil 

Of  alreed  eoan!ry,by  themselves  m.i,!.  free, 
And  tMie  the  raeompense  of  virtuous  toil,  . 

TJm  nnltttiQii  ^tbvnmitf.^JMm,  \ 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Complete  Works  of  the  Venf-rahle  Bcde 
in  the  original  Latin,  with  an  Eiiglisli  Trans- 
lation of  the  Historical  works,  and  a  Life  of 
tlu  Author.    By  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles,  I).  C.  L. 

Memoirs  of  Gaspar  de  Colligny,  Admiral 
of  France :  with  an  account  of  the  MaBsaere 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  Aug.  24,  1573. 
Translated  and  odited  by  I)  I).  Scott. 

Our  Indian  Kinpire,  its  lIi.story  and  Pre- 
sent State,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
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JUDITH  AND  HOLOFERNES.  ]  ditli,  standing  )>y  hi<  bed,  said  in  h<  r  li-  nrt,  O 

Lord  God  of  all  power,  look  nt  this  pro3«nt  upon 
Jadllk»«hqptwslil.Ani«MM9AtoM,lBd«iiTC.        the  works  of  my  lianda  fiff  the  exaltation  ofJeru- 

'  solctn.  For  now  b  lb«  time  to  help  thine  inberi- 
*«  Ann  Jadtdi  iru  left  alone  in  the  tent,  and  tancc,  and  to  exeoute  mine  eaterpnaet.to  the  de> 
llolofcrnes  lying  along  upon  his  bed;  for  lie  was  tutmction  of  the  enemies  which  are  risen  np 

filled  with  wine.  ngain«;t  iia. 

*' Now  Jiulilii  li.id  coniniandud  her  maid  to  "  Then  she  came  to  the  pillar  of  ihc  bod  which 
•tend  without  her  Led-cliaoiber,  and  to  wait  for  was  nt  Holoferncs's  head,  and  took  down  his  fal- 
her  coming  forth  as  she  did  daily:  for  ^hc  said  ,  chion  from  ihcncc,  and  approached  to  his  bed,  and 
she  would  go  forth  to  her  prayeiS}  and  «Im  spake  '  took  hnid  of  tlio  hair  of  liia  head,  and  said, 
to  Bagoas  according  to  the  same  purpose.  Strcntrthi  n  me,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  this  day. 

"So  all  went  forth,  uiid  nmii!  \\  a.-*  It  ft  in  tho  And  hlic  sinutc  tviiic  upon  his  neck  with  all  hor 
bed-chambor,  neither  little  nor  great.    Then  Ju- ,  might,  and  she  took  away  bis  head  from  bim." 


81R  CHABLGS  BELL'S  ESSAYS  Oft  £3C-| 
PRE6SI0N. 
Fiooi  the  Britisk  aad  fonign  Review. 

The  Anatomij  (Did  Phihsophy  of  Kipra^- 
sion,  as  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts. 
By  ihe  late  Sir  Gharlbb  Bell.  Third 
edition,  enlarged.  London:  Murray, 
1S44. 

These  Essays  have  long  been  prized  by 
those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
even  the  foriner  editions  of  them,  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  of  English 
literature  to  the  arts,  and  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  volmnesof  an  English  library.  We 
gladly  theref<>re  announce  their  re-appear- 
SDce  in  an  entirely  new  form,  re-written, 
rather  thm  rerised,  and  with  such  eopions 
Addiiioiis,  especially  with.refcNnee  to  the 
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higher  Iwanches  of  the  subject,  that  they 

imi«t  l>r  miisidrred  as  a  new  work.  Tliey 
tornied,  indeed,  the  earliest  and  latest  ubject 
of  their  lamented  author's  tasteful  solicitude. 
They  were  originally  composed,  chiefly  per- 
haps with  reference  to  the  very  striking  de- 
signs of  his  own  ingenious  pencil,  before  the 
serious  pursuits  of  life  began,  and  before  his 
3ubse()Uftit  experience  and  reflection  had 
given  him  the  key  to  those  phenomena 
which  in  art  he  illustrated,  and  explained  in 
science.  The  first  edition  of  the  work  ap- 
peared nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  180C,  when 
Sir  Charles  Bell  left  Edinburgh  to  fix  his 
pr«ifiMsional  residence  in  Loiuion.  During 
the  most  active  years  of  a  life  v^Iiich  was 
unceasingly  devoted  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  meiueal  pfofemon,  and  to  the  pro* 
moliaa  of  ttie  higheit  braacheB  of  meuoal 
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science,  the  revisal  and  illustration  of  this 
volume  was  his  habitual  recreation.  In 
18*24  a  seronrl  edition  was  pro(hicp<i,  with 
coDsidcrable  addiliuna ;  but  from  tliat  time 
Sir  Charles  BelJ  resisted  the  demand  of  the 
public  for  a  farther  issne  of  this  book,  until 
he  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  veri- 
fying his  principles  of  critici!<ni  iii  art,  by 
the  Study  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Italian 
masters  With  this  especial  olijcrt.  lie  vis- 
ited the  continent  in  i84U ;  a  brief  but  ex- 
tensive excursion  enabled  him  to  reiVesh 
tnd  to  corroborate  those  impressions  and 
convictions  which  had  been  flie  delight  and 
the  study  of  his  life  ;  and  upon  his  return 
he  recomposed  the  whole  work  for  n  third 
edition.  Materials  were  collect^  in  al)iin- 
dauce,  and  for  the  most  [)art  they  had  been 
already  adapted  to  the  puriioses  and  subjects 
of  these  Essays.  The  text  had  already  been 
prepared  for  the  press  ;  and  the  care  of  the 
editor  appears  to  have  surmoniited  most  of 
the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  post- 
fiumous  publication.    Some  nf  the  more  fu- 

Ce  notes  from  the  author's  journals  have 
subjoined,  which  record  with  the  rap- 
id grace  of  an  artist's  pencil  the  rivid  plea- 
sures of  an  Italian  journey  to  a  man  endow- 
ed with  so  simple  a  love  of  nature,  and  so 
cultivated  a  comprehension  of  art.  These 
reiiKirk?^  hear  with  sitiirnl  ir  orijrinality  and 
acutcucss  on  the  style  and  the  works  of  the 
great  masters :  and  if  they  sometimes  wear 
the  shape  of  a  sudden  conc^tion,  rather 
than  of  mature  thouglit,  they  arc  not  the 
less  characteristic  of  that  ingenuity  and  en- 
thusiasm which  Sir  Charles  Bell  carried  as 
far  in  tlie  practice  of  the  fine  arts  as  in  the 
more  profound  researches  of  science.  It 
deserves,  indeed,  to  be  recorded  that  his 
early  studies  on  the  subject  of  expression 
in  painting,  and  hi<?  observation  of  the 
effects  ot  passion  and  emotion  on  the  face 
and  frame  of  man,  first  engaged  this  emi- 
nent pnr^enn  in  ttmse  investigations  of  the 
nature  of  the  nerves  and  of  their  influence 
on  the  muscles,  which  led  to  his  important 
discoveries  in  the  nervous  system  ;  still,  as 
he  advanced  in  the  demonstration  of  those 
truths  which  he  detected  in  the  animal 
economy,  he  derived  from  his  more  extend- 
ed knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  ninn,  a 
more  complete  theory  of  art  and  a  mqre  solid 
fimndation  for  those  principles  of  criticism, 
which  no  one  had  before  applied  with  equal 
precision  to  the  productions  of  the  great 
artists.  Thus  he  tended,  by  a  noble  sym- 
palliy  between  his  habitoal  and  favorite 
pursuits,  it  once  to  inoreue  the  sphere  of 


knowledge  and  to  pcrlcct  the  truth  of  art; 
whilst  either  gid  was  used  alike  to  simplify 
our  understandinjT  of  the  works  of  the  Cre- 
ator,  and  to  raise  our  conceptions  of  natural 
beauty. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the 
pursuits  and  practices  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession tend  to  deaden  sensibility,  and  to 
bring  the  loftiest  and  noblest  powers  of  the 
liumnn  mind  into  too  close  a  subjection  to 
the  conclusions  of  material  science.  The 
philosophy  of  Broussais  and  the  heartless* 
ness  of  Roux  or  Dupuytren,  may  have  giv- 
en a  color  to  surh  impiitations  ;  but  a  host 
of  names  crowd  upon  the  n»emory  from  the 
records  of  all  nations,  and  from  none  more 
than  our  own,  to  repel  the  charire.  The 
proper  function  of  medical  science  in  its 
highest  sense,  is  not  to  degrade  the  spiritu- 
al inmate  of  the  human  frame  to  the  level 
of  the  machinery  so  aduiirably  adnjited  to 
his  service,  but  ratlier  to  pursue  througlj  the 
intricacie.s  of  contrivance  the  purposes  of 
life,  to  acknowledge  the  energy  of  being  in 
those  functions  to  which  it  imparts  activity, 
and  to  trace  in  the  mysterious  sympathies 
and  expressions  of  the  body  the  higher  laws 
of  that  vital  power  which  the  body  obeys. 
To  such  objects  as  these  no  man  ever  as- 
pired more  constantly,  and  we  will  add, 
nmre  devoutly,  than  Sir  Charles  Bell.  His 
sensibility  was  of  the  most  delicate  kind ; 
and  his  mind  seemed  to  turn  with  predilec- 
tion from  the  distressing  studies  of  patholo- 
ay  to  the  observation  of  the  phenotiiena  of 
licalth.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  great  discoveries  in  the  nerv^ 
ous  system,  which  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  upon  a  living  animal,  he 
was  arrested  on  the  very  verge  of  demon- 
stration by  a  degree  of  compassion  for  an 
ass,  which  he  could  not  surmount;  and  he 
declared  that  he  had  rather  abandon  the  di»> 
covery  on  which  his  fame  was  to  rest,  than 
put  that  animal  to  tnrtiiic.  An  abler  hand, 
however,  in  a  contemporary  journal,  has 
traced  the  course  of  his  professional  life  and 
his  scientific  discoveries,  and  we  are  most 
happy  to  perceive  that  the  services  retuler- 
ed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  the  course  ot  sci- 
ence have  since  been  acknowledged  by  a 
pension  to  his  w  idou  ,  out  of  that  most  inad- 
equate fund  which  the  parsimony  of  Parlia- 
ment has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown, 
for  the  reward,  or  rather  the  bare  recogni- 
tion, of  the  most  important  benefits  which 
can  be  rendered  to  the  nation  and  to  hu- 
manity. The  appearance  of  the  volame  be* 
lore  na  saggests  a  dtflbrent  view  of  the  pvN 
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suits  of  its  distinguished  author,  and  to  that 
we  shall  exclusively  confine  ourselves. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  presents,  we  believe,  a 

solitary  instance  of  an  extraordinary  profi- 
ciency in  medical  science,  amounting  even 
to  the  genias  of  discovery,  combined  with  a 
cultivated  and  prcifonnd  ncquaintance  with 
the  principles  and  practice  of  art.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  his  name  has  been  placed  by 
a  high  authority  in  nK-cUcal  criticism  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Harvey,  and  if  his  inveslij^a- 
tions  of  the  nervous  system  are  the  greatest 
additions  to  animal  physiology  which  have 
hern  made  since  the  di^covrry  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
venture  to  affirm  that,  as  a  manual  to  the 
young  artist,  or  as  a  canun  of  sound  criti- 
ci-^tn  to  tlnvixeneral  reader,  these  Essays  de- 
serve  to  fnid  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  Dis- 
courses of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  docs 
not,  indeed,  necessarily  follow  that  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  must  extend  the  s()here, 
or  improve  the  productions  of  the  arts.  The 
Greeks,  whose  studies  of  the  human  frame 
were  confined  to  the  observations  of  the 
external  muscles,  exceeded  m  their  statues 
all  the  performances  of  more  scientific  art- 
ists. But  there  is  a  point  at  which  thf  ob- 
servation of  nature,  the  truths  of  science, 
and  the  perfection  of  art,  seem  to  meet. 
Under  various  forms  and  accidents  the 
same  thiiiipht  is  expressed — the  same  emo- 
tion conveyed  ;  the  mind  acts  visibly  ;  the 
sympathy  of  the  spectator  is  excited ;  in  a 
word,  the  idea  assumes  its  form.  That  it 
is  so,  no  one  has  ever  doubted,  and  alt  crit- 
icism and  precept  has  recommended  the 
study  of  expression  to  the  artist,  as  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  that  !nngiia2:c  which 
he  lends  to  life.  But  expression  in  the  tine 
arts,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  is  the 
mere  imitation  of  the  natural  phenomena 
which  accompany  emotion :  Sir  Charles 
Bell  for  the  first  time  analyzed  and  explain- 
ed the  causes  nf  ihosc  pluMjomena;  he  has 
shown  what  the  physical  effects  of  the  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  really  are,  and  how  they 
act  upon  the  organs  oflifo;  he  has  brought 
us  within  another  circle  of  tlic-o  concen- 
tric laws  which  include  the  creation — a 
circle  nearer  to  the  centre  of  life  and  truth. 
In  a  word,  in  exploring  the  most  hidden  cells 
of  our  physical  structure,  he  has  brought  to 
light  truths  to  which  the  proper  name  of 
philosophy  preeminently  belongs.  In  other 
forms,  the  records  of  these  discoveries  will 
invite  the  scrutiny  of  the  man  of  science  ; 
but  in  this  volume,  they  may  be  studied  in 
thehr  qqplicttioB,  wilhoat  a  trace  of  the  re- 


pulsive associations  of  medical  literature, 
and  with  all  the  charm  they  derive  from  a 
graceful  pencil  and  an  original  pen. 

The  followinjr  extract  contains  the  fun- 
damental  principle  on  which  these  specu- 
lations rest : — 

We  have  learned  enou<;h  to  know  that  the 

imprcs.-ions  romniunicau  tl  by  the  ex'crnril 
organs  uf  t^ense  bel():i<r  ruMHy  to  the  nnnd ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doul)l  that  there  ib  a  mu- 
tual influence  exercised  by  the  mind  and  frame 
on  each  other.  This  is  not  asserted  on  the 
mere  grounds  ihnt  each  ntTfction  which  is 
deeply  lelt,  is  uccompanicd  by  a  di«>turhanrc  in 
our  breast ;  nor  on  the  language  of  mankind, 
which  gives  universal  assent  to  this  proposi- 
tion; but  it  may  be  proved  by  circumstances 
of  expression,  in  which  we  cannot  be  deceived. 
I  shuil  make  it  manifest  that  what  the  eye,  the 
ear,  or  the  finger,  is  to  the  mind,  as  exciting 
(hose  ideas  wliirh  have  been  appointed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  qualities  uf  the  material  worldf 
the  or^jans  of  the  breast  arc  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  aifuclions  ;  and  that  without  them 
we  might  see,  hear  and  smidl.  hut  wc  Bhould 
walk  the  earth  coldly  irniiliVrrnt  to  all  emo- 
tions which  may  be  said  in  an  especial  miinner 
to  animate  ns.  and  give  interest  and  grace  to 

human  thoughts  ai^  actions, 

*        «        «        «  • 

"  The  heart  has  an  appropriate  sensibility, 

by  wliioli  it  is  Ik  ht  united  in  the  closest  connec- 
tion and  oympulliy  with  tin;  other  vital  organs; 
BO  tiuit  it  participijes  in  all  the  changes  of  the 
general  system  of  the  body. 

But  connected  with  the  heart,  and  depend- 
ins?  on  iif?  peruliar  and  rxcrssive  spiihihilify. 
there  is  an  extensive  apparatus  which  demands 
our  attention.  This  is  tlie  organ  of  breathing: 
a  part  known  obviously  us  the  instrument  of 
speech  ;  but  which  I  shall  show  to  be  more. 
The  organ  ol  hro  ithing,  in  its  a.«FOciation  witli 
the  heart,  is  the  instrument  of  expression,  nnd 
is  the  partof  the  frame,  by  the  action  of  which 
the  emotions  are  developed  and  made  visible 
to  us.  Certain  strong  feelings  of  iJie  mind 
produce  a  ilitiiurbed  condition  of  the  heart ; 
and  through  that  corporeal  influence,  directly 
from  the  heart,  indirectly  from  the  mind,  the 
»».\lenfiivc  a[»]';ira!iii^  r  iiir^iitutiiig  the  organ  of 
breathing  is  put  in  motion,  and  gives  us  tlie 
oatward  signs  which  we  call  expression.  The 
mnn  was  wrong  who  found  fault  with  nature 
for  not  placing  a  window  before  the  heart,  in 
order  to  render  visible  human  thoughts  and 
intentions.  There  is,  in  truth,  provision  made 
in  the  countenance  and  outward  bcariug  for 
such  diseoveries.* 

•  ThiH  observation  appc.nrs  to  liavo  boon  bor- 
rowed by  .Sir  C.  Ht  II  from  a  sniali  truatist;  by  the 
Fnnch  physician  L  i  C  iinmbra,  enttlled  'I'Art  de 
ponnaitrc  I'homnie.'  The  psssws  niay  befound 
quoted  by  Lavater,  in  tbeSrat  velnioe  of  his  <  E«- 
siivs  in  9io(>noniy,'  p.  56.  Mott  of  the  prin- 
cipal autiiuritiea  on  iho  acience  are  collected  in 
the  same  place.    The  passsgs  firom  Hallsr's 
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*'  One,  ignomnt  of  the  grounds  on  which 
these  ojiimutis  ;irc  founili'il,  U;\h  said,  'Every 
strong  emotion  i«  directed  towards  the  heart : 
the  heart  experiences  vnriotts  kinds  of  sennei- 
tion.  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  over  wliifh  it  has 
no  control ;  antl  Irom  ilience  tlic  aC't.tteil  epir- 
jti  are  dilVused  over  the  lioiiy.'  The  fact  is 
certainly  so,  altliougk  tiie  language  be  figur- 
ative.   How  are  these  spirits  diffused,  and 

what  are  their  eil'eots  ? 

"We  find  that  the  inlluencc  of  tlic  heart 
upon  the  extended  organ  of  respiration  hue 

swny  :if  so  early  a  nerioil  i»f  inir  t'vi>-fpnr<>. 
that  we  must  adsnowlcdge  tliai  iu<  Dj  er.i'.iun 
or  play  of  the  instrument  of  expres.iir.n  pre- 
cedes the  mental  emotions  witii  which  they 
are  to  be  joined,  nrcompnnies  them  in  their 
firs*  n.  streri'/ilieii.-;  tlieiii.  !u;il  ilirei;!.-'  thctn. 
So  limt  it  is  not,  perhups,  too  moch  to  conclude 
that,  from  these  organs  moving  in  sympathy 
with  the  mind,  the  fame  uniformily  is  jiro.iurcd 
among  men,  in  their  internal  feelings,  eniii- 
tions,  or  passions.  a.s  there  exists  in  their  ideas 
of  external  nature  from  the  onifbrm  operations 
of  the  organs  of  sense. 

"Let  u.«  phxce  examples  before  us,  and  then 
try  whether  the  received  doctrines  of  the  pas- 
sions will  famish  us  with  an  explanation  or  the 
phcnoniena.  or  whether  we  must  l'o  deeper, 
and  seek  the  a&sit-tanee  ol "anafoniy. 

"In  the  expression  of  the  p:i.-si  there  is 
a  compound  influence  in  operaiiou.  Let  us 
contemplate  the  appearance  of  terror.  We 
ran  readily  conceive;  why  a  man  Ftands  uitli 
eyes  inteitlly  fixed  on  tiie  object  of  his  fears, 
tiie  eyebrows  elevated  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
eye  lar^'iiy  vmrovereJ;  or  why.  witli  hesi- 
tating and  bewiMcred  kU  j)s.  iii.-;  eyes  are 
mpidly  and  wildly  in  i^carch  ul  homeihing.  In 
this,  we  only  perceive  the  intent  application  of 
his  mind  to  the  object  of  his  apprenensions— 
its  direi-t  ii.llurrici-  on  llie  outward  or^an.  r»ul 
observe  hiai  I'urther :  ihere  is  a  spasm  on  hit 
breast,  he  cannot  hreallic  t>ee!y.  the  chc'.-t  i." 
elevated,  the  mu.seli  s  of  his  neck  and  shmil- 
ders  arc  in  aclio!),  liis  brealhin<^  is-  short  au  l 
rnpiil.  there  ir-  <.::i^pinj;  and  a  i  ':r.  ;ilsive  mo- 
tion of  liis  lips,  a  tremor  on  his  hollow  rheek. 
a  gulpin<r  and  catchini^ofhis  throat ;  and  wiiy 
does  liio  lieart  knock  at  his  ri!>s.  wliilo  yet 
there  is  uo  force  of  circulation  1 — for  his  Upi> 
and  cheeks  are  ashy  pole. 

*  Elemsota  Physiologln-,'  torn.  v.  p.  590,  !!>  u  <  II 
worthy  of  notice,  for  ii  contains  s  car«ful  iuvo»li- 
gation  of  the  eflbets  of  pamion  on  tfie  eounion* 

ance,    Lnvatrr  If  ;ijij)H(  ><  tlic  ttTin  y7.j/*.("i,'- 

tioiny  to  the  »cienci'  »{'  tin  H  :itiir<  s  in  n  xl:\ti-  i>t 
Tcposs  ;  and  he  rails  tin-  Hficiirc  oi'  i  xprrssion 
/MllAofiMHsyt  as  it  couceros  the  A  uturesi  under  the 
ioflticDcs  of  passion.  But  all  tlit-Ku  writers  treat- 
ed of.tlie  niovftneiits  or  form  nf  the  Iralures  as  iC 
t!ii  V  w i-rt' directly  iiirL'i.ti'(l  liy  tlm  ilisjxi.kition  or 
( luoiifins  of  the  mind,  bir  (.■|inrlfs  Ucll  wtist  lliu 
firit  piiysiohigist  who  showed  that  the  atfuciiou^ 
of  tb«  naiud  ntsi  acted  upon  the  heart,  sod  that, 
by  means  of  the  resptrstory  nerves,  they  tboo 
produced  a  eertftia  re-action,  which  we  call  ex« 
prsMloo,  in  the  counienaaee 


<'So  in  erief  if  we  attend  to  the  same  elaia 

of  phenoni<'ii;i.  ue  shall  he  able  to  draw  an 
exact  picture.  Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves 
(he  overwhelming  influence  of  erief  on  woman. 
The  object  in  her  mind  has  absorbed  ail  the 
powers  of  the  frame,  tlic  body  is  no  more  re- 

giirded.  the  tpiriis  have  left  il  recline^  and 
liie  limbs  gravitate ;  they  are  nerveleia  and 

relaxed,  and  she  scarcely  breathes ;  btit  why 

comes  at  intervals  the  long-drawn  t^igh  ? — 
why  are  the  neck  and  throat  convulsed?— 
what  raosea  the  swelling  and  quivering  of  the 
iipf,  nnd  the  deadly  paleness  of  the  face? — or 
w  iiv  is  the  hand  so  pule  and  earlliy  cold  ?— 
and  why,  at  intervaJs,  as  the  agony  reiurna, 
does  the  convulsion  spread  over  the  frame 
like  a  paroxysm  of  sofibcntion? 

"  It  muFt,  I  think,  be  ucknowledped,  when 
we  come  to  arrange  these  phenomena,  tliese 
outward  Bi>rn8  of  the  passions,  that  they  can- 
lint  proceed  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
min»l  alone.  However  strange  it  may  sound 
to  unaccustomed  ears,  it  is  to  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  all  the  extended  instrument  of 
breathin*:,  that  we  are  to  trace  these  efleria. 

'•  Over  pucli  motions  of  the  hody  the  mind 
has  an  unequal  control.  By  a  (>trong  ctiort 
the  outward  tokens  may  be  restrained,  at  least 
in  re;7;iri!  to  f)i<'  Tcneral  bearing  of  the  hody  ; 
lull  vvliD,  wiiile  sulferinsr,  can  retain  the  natu- 
ral fultic^s  of  iiis  featnrep,  or  the  healthful  colof 
of  his  cheek,  tlie  unembarrassed  respiration 
and  elenmesB  of  the  natural  voice  ?  The  vil- 
i.Liii  may  commnnd  his  voice,  and  mask  his 
purpo.se  with  light  and  libertine  words,  or 
carry  an  habitual  eneer  of  contempt  or  all 
softer  prisfions ;  but  his  unnatural  palenesB, 
and  the  sinking  of  his  features,  will  betray 
tiiat  he  anflera.  Clarence  aaya  to  hie  murder- 
ers, 

*  How  deadly  dost  thou  ii|icak  ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  mo  :  Why  look  you  pale  ?' 

But  the  juet  feelings  of  raaukind  demand 
reejM'ct;  men  will  not  have  ihe  violence  of 
trrifrohiruded  on  ihem.  To  preserve  t)ie  difr- 
nity  of  his  character,  the  ariur  nuiiit  in  riiiit 
lliose  unconlrollahie  sitrns  of  b;uirering  alone  to 
escape,  which  betray  how  much  ho  ieels,  and 
how  much  he  restraina. 

'  Even  wlule  aslei-p,  thet-e  interior  orL'.uis 
of  leelintr  \vi!|  prevail,  and  disclose  the  source 
of  exprev^^ion.  H  is  my  reader  seen  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  in  Queen  Katlieriiie  duriniT  tlint  poh  nm 
scene  where  the  s.td  note  was  played  wliich 
she  iiaiiK  d  her  knell  ?  Who  taught  the  crotvd 
sitting  ut  a  play,  an  audience  diflering  in  age, 
habits  and  education,  to  believe  those  quiver- 
inL--  !•  n-[ons,  and  that  gentle  smile,  and  tliose 
shutit  convulsive  twitchiiigs  to  be  true  to  na- 
ture ?  To  see  every  one  boshed  to  the  softest 
breathing  of  sympathy  with  the  ^ilenr  expres- 
sion ol"  the  actress,  cxhihita  all  mankiiui  held 
together  by  one  universal  feeling  :  and  that 
feeling  excited  by  expreaaion,  so  deeply  laid 
in  4mr  natuie,  m  to  tuure  influence,  without 
being  obvkme  to  leaaoo.'* 
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This  uniTeranl  mnninir  of  expression 
which,  as  the  amhor  el.sewlicre  observes,  is 
to  passion  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart 
what  language  is  to  thfoght-aad  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  is  connutural  with  man. 
It  precedes  the  first  inarticulate  sounds  of 
infancy ;  it  horera  over  the  closing  scenes 
of  decay  and  death.  It  speaks  when  speech 
is  silent.  It  is  the  common  ntterance  of 
the  white  man  and  the  black,  of  tlie  bonds- 
man and  the  free,  of  savage  and  of  civilised 
life.  Artificial  utanners  may  mask  nr  con- 
strnitit  degrade  it ;  but  they  cannot  obliter- 
ate it,  though  for  its  highest  derelopment  it 
requires  a  lift  of  liberty,  cultivation  and 
truth.  It  even  creates  a  tie  of  sympathy 
between  man  and  the  higher  animals ;  for 
in  all  alike  the  nptarned  eye  has  sapplica- 
lion  in  it,  the  quiverincf  muscle?  an'  relax- 
ed by  grief,  the  frame  is  knit  and  the  teeth 
set  by  rage.  It  gives  to  instinct  the  elo- 
quence of  intelligenci; ;  but  it  rises  in  man 
alone  to  the  highest  pitch  of  delicacy  and 
variety, — to  laughter  and  to  tears, — and 

{gradually  declines  as  it  descends  the  vast 
adder  of  animated  life,  where  it  occurs  as 
the  invariable  exponent  of  the  vital  powers. 
Such  observations  as  these  have  been  de- 
veloped with  the  greatest  felicity  in  these 
Essnys.  We  select  the  example  of  the 
eye . — 

*'  Wc  have  paid  that  the  eye  indicates  the 
holier  emotionf.   In  all  stages  of  society,  and 

in  every  rlime,  tlie  posture  and  expression  of 
reverence  have  b<*t'n  the  same.  The  works  ol' 
the  L'reat  nia.«ter9,  who  have  /eprf.=«"ti!<'il  ilic 
moreaubUme  passions  of  man,  may  be  adduced 
as  evidences :  by  the  upturned  direetton  of  the 
eyes,  and  a  corrt'<pondenre  of  feature  antl  n\- 
tilude,  they  addresa  us  in  lanLTuage  intellit/ibic 
to  all  mankind.  The  humble  posture  and 
raised  eyes  are  nafurrtl.  whether  in  tlie  dark- 
ened rliamber  or  under  the  open  vault  of 
heaven 

"  On  first  consideration,  it  seems  merely  con- 
sistent, that  when  pious  thntt^htu  prevnlf,  mnri 

should  turn  his  ey^-s  from  ihiiitis  earthly  to  din 
parer  objects  above.  Ihit  tliere  is  a  reason 
for  this,  which  is  every  way  wonhy  of  atten- 
tion. When  etihjert  to  parlietilar  inflllence^J. 
ttie  natural  jH)^ition  of  tl\e  eyrhall  is  to  be  ili- 
recied  upwrards.  In  tleep.  lannuor  and  de- 
pression, or  when  affected  with  strong  emo- 
tions, the  eyes  naturally  and  insensibty  roll 
upwards.  The  action  is  not  a  voliuitary  one ; 
it  is  irresistible.  Henrc.  in  rcvereiu  c,  in  de- 
votion, in  agony  of  mind,  in  all  eentimonts  o!' 
pity,  in  botlily  pain  with  (ear  of  death,  tlie 
eyes  assume  that  position. 
*" Let  ua  explain  by  what  mui^cles  the  eyes 
are  so  revolved.  There  are  two  sets  of  mus- 
cles which  govern  the  motions  of  the  eyeball. 


Four  straight  muscle?;,  attachci!  at  cardinal 
points,  by  coinhiiiiiiLT  their  action,  move  it  in 
every  direction  rerjuireil  for  vision,  and  these 
muscles  arc  subject  (o  the  will.  When  the 
Biraigiit  niUKcles.  trom  weariuciia  or  cxhauii- 
lion,  cease  to  truidc  the  eye,  two  other  muscles 
operate  to  roll  it  upwards  under  the  eyelid  : 
these  are  the  ohiiqae  museles.  Accordingly, 
in  sleep,  in  faintinsr,  in  approaching  death, 
when  the  four  voluntary  muscles  resign  their 
action,  and  insensibility  creeps  over  the  retina, 
the  oblique  mupcles  prevail,  and  the  pujiil  is 
revolved,  so  as  to  expose  only  t!ie  white  of  tlie 
eye.  It  is  so  lar  consolatory  to  reflect,  that 
the  apparent  agony  indicated  by  this  direction 
of  the  eyes,  In  (kintin?  or  the  apjiroach  of 
death,  is  the  efl'cct  of  encroachinir  insen^ihility 
— of  objects  impressed  on  the  nerve  of  vision 
beinir  no  longer  perceived. 

"  We  thus  see  that  when  wrapt  in  devotion- 
al feelings,  and  when  outward  impressions  are 
unheeded,  the  eyes  are  raised,  by  an  action 
neither  tausbt  nor  acquired.  It  is  bv  this  in- 
9tinettve  motion  we  are  led  to  bow  with  humil> 
ity— to  look  upwards  in  prayer,  and  to  regard 
the  visible  heavens  as  the  seat  of  God. 

u  I  Prayor  ig  tlie  upward  glancing  of  tlic  eye, 
When  Dons  but  tiod  is  nesr.* 

'•  AUIiough  the  savai^e  does  not  always  dis- 
tinguish God  from  the  heavens  above  him, 
this  direction  of  the  eye  would  appear  to  beihe 
sourer  of  the  iiniversal  heliet"  that  the  Supreme 
Beinif  has  His  throne  above.  The  idolatrous 
Negro  in  praying  for  rice  and  yams,  cv that hc 
may  be  active  and  swifi,  lifts  up  lus  eyes  to 
the  canopy  of  the  sky.  So,  in  hiterecnirse  with 
God,  alihtHi^rh  we  arf;  lauirht  that  our  globe  is 
ever  revolving:  ihout^b  rehixion  iticulcates  that 
the  Almighty  is  every  where,  yet,  under  the 
influence  of  lliia  position  of  tlie  eye,  which  is 
no  doubt  designed  for  a  purpose, — wc  seek 
Him  oti  high.  '  I  will  lift  up  mine  eye^  untO 
the  hills  from  whence  r.omeih  my  help.' 

"  See,  then,  how  this  property  of  our  bodily 
Iraine  lias  infliunceii  nnr  opinions  and  bcliei; 
our  coiiceptiutis  of  the  Deity,  our  religious  ob- 
servances, our  poetry  and  daily  habits." 

Even  the  beard  and  hair  have  their  ap< 
propriate  meaning  and  eflfeet : — 

"  The  stages  of  man's  life  are  nutxvanlly 
chnracicriised.  An  opinion  prevails  that  the 
form  and  lineaments  of  old  age  are  a  conse- 
quence of  the  dcterior.ttion  of  the  material  of 
our  I'r  ime  ;  and  that  the  resemblance  so  ol\cn 
drawn  between  an  aged  man  leaning  on  his 
siatf  and  a  ruin  loitering  to  its  fall,  is  a  perfect 
one.  It  is  not  so  ;  the  nialerinl  of  the  frame  is 
ever  the  s-iine  ;  years  aHrct  ii  not  ;  but  iiiI'mk  y. 
youth,  maturity  and  old  age  have  their  appro- 
priate ontwrnni  characters.  Why  should  the 
(brehetid  he  bahl  and  the  beard  hixnrinnf.  if 
not  to  mark  the  latest  epoch  of  man's  lile  ?  or 
what  reason  can  be  given  for  the  hair  not 
growing  on  the  chin  during  the  vascular  ful- 
ness of  youth,  but  that  it  would  be  inconeist- 
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cut  with  tUe  eharaclera  of  that  time  of  life  to 
be  Jirovided  wKh  a  benrd  ? 

"  flii-.-^c  Essiivs  were  first  written, 

there  wus  not  a  beard  to  be  »een  ia  Eogiand, 
unlem  joined  with  squalor  and  neglect :  and  I 
haJ  (he  conviction  ihiit  this  Rppcnda<;e  con- 
cealed the  finest  features.  Being  in  Rome, 
however,  during  the  proceMion  oT  the  Corpus 
Domini,  I  law  Uiat  the  expreraioD  was  not  in- 
jiired  by  the  beard ;  but  ttiat  it  added  to  the 
disunity  and  character  of  yenri*.  It  w;is  evi- 
dent that  the  fine  heads  liy  the  old  nuuters 
were  copies  of  what  were  then  seen  in  nature, 
though  now  but  rarely.  There  were  lir'  :r:is 
wbidi  neuriy  equalled  ihut  oi"  the  '  Mo:i<  ol' 
Micliacl  Angelo  in  length,  and  which  flowed 
like  those  in  the  paintioga  of  Domenichinoaiid 
Correifgio. 

"  The  beard  is  cliaracicristic  of  nations.  In 
the  East  it  is  hoooretl,  and  to  be  ehuved  is  the 
,  mark  of  a  slave.  A  beard  of  tliree  hands' 
brcndtl)  is  a  j?oodly  show  ;  but  to  exn  ed  ilm! 
requires  a  life  of  repose :  violent  exercise  in 
the  field  shortens  the  beard.  The  Turin  have 
n  very  poor  beard.  The  Pcrsi:inK  have  noble 
beards,  and  are  proud  of  tlie  di.siiiietion.  The 
beard  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  the  late  king  of 
Persia,  reached  below  hie  girdle,  was  full  and 
fine,  and  remarkable  in  a  nation  of  beards  for 
having  no  divi^^iun  in  the  middle.  Such  a 
beard,  during  the  active  jieriod  of  life,  shows 
finely  on  horsebacL ;  being  tossed  over  the 
shonlilrrs-  in  the  \vin<l,  an  J  indicatinir  spcfi! 
In  the  natural  bcanl,  llie  hair  has  a  peculiiirity 
ilep<  ndini.'  on  the  place  from  which  it  grow?. 
The  hair  of  the  upper  lip  is  more  profuse,  and 
eren  in  the  oldest  man  is  of  a  darker  hue  (hnn 
that  of  the  under  lip;  so  ilint  nilliiiLr  <>n  the 
lower  part,  it  can  still  be  distinguislted  us  it 
mixes  with  the  purer  white.  Again,  the  hair 
descending  from  the  side-;  of  the  face  aftnins  a 
greater  length  than  lliat  wliich  comes  iVom  the 
chin }  and  tnit  is  more  especially  the  ehaneter 
cfage. 

"In  the  French  regiment*  they  set  friirhtful 
lUlows,  with  axes  over  their  shoulders,  to 
march  in  front:  on  their  heads  is  a  blnck  boar- 
skin  cap,  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
drum,  and  they  i-ekcl  men  with  beards  of  the 
same  hue,  which  grow  in  a  busli,  the  counter- 
part of  that  on  their  heads.  But  the  face,  as 
.wren  between  the  two  hlaclc  ma-  e>:.  is  more  lu- 
dicrous than  terrible,  an<l  has  an  elleri  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  intended.  A  common 
fellow's  heard,  like  a  oommoa  fellow's  couii- 
tenanre,  is  coarse. 

"  Even  in  the  Franciscan  and  Capnehin  , 
monks,  the  benrd  has  not  always  tiie  fine 
eharaeter  displayed  in  the  works  of  the  old 
painters.  Tlieir  mndeln  are  gone  with  their 
times.  Something  cxecFsive  nnd  ideal  may  be 
represented  by  the  beard.  Michael  Angelo 
has,  perhaps,  Tollowed  Scripture,  in  the  beard 
of  his  'Mo.ses.'  whicli  floats  below  the  girdle  ; 
and  in  the  fresco  of  Jeremiah,  in  I  lie  ."^istiiie 
Cliapel.  The  iiuesl  painting  of  tltc  beard  tiiat  1 
have  wen  ia  by  Correggio,  in  the  Scala  of  the 


Albergo  dei  Poveri,  in  Genoa,— a  fresco  of  the 
Saviour,  in  the  arms  of  the  Atmighty,  where 
Ilie  beard  of  the  Fathf  r  ll.ws  lieautitully.  In 
short,  the  beard  may  become,  with  knowledge 
and  taete,  the  Aost  f  haraeteristie  part  in  a 

figure. 

"  FtXprcsi^ion  in  the  Lips  and  Moustaches. — 
Things  familiar  do  not  always  give  rise  to 
their  natural  association.  I  was  led  to  attend 
more  partieolarl^  to  the  moostnches  as  a  fea- 

'iire  of  expre.'ision.  in  ineetintr  a  handsome 
young  French  soldier,  coming  up  a  long  osceot 
in  the  Cot6d'Or,  and  breathing  hard,  although 

with  a  good  humored,  innocent  cxprc.«<sion. 
His  sharp-puinied  black  moustaches  rose  and 

fell  with  a  caiamoantain  look  that  set  me  to 
think  on  the  cause. 
"  Every  one  must  have  observed  how  the 

nostrils  |)!;iy  in  hard  breathing.  We  )i  ive 
«-een  thiu  tliere  is  a  musflc  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  this  action ;  and  it  may  be  felt 
swelling  durin?'  inspiration,  when  the  finger  is 
pressed  on  tlie  upper  lip,  just  under  the  nos- 
tril. It  is  the  depresBor  alienari.  The  actioii 
of  this  muscle,  under  the  roots  of  the  haira  on 
the  lip,  sensibly  moves  them;  and  as  aft  pas- 
sionate excitements  infliienr«'  t!ie  resj'iratory 
actions,  the  nostrils  and  moustaches  neceswirily 
participate  in  the  movement  in  violent  pas- 
sions. Thu.^,  althoviirh  the  hair  of  the  upper 
lip  does  cDurcal  llie  liner  iiKwhihvtittns  ol  tiic 

mouih,  as  in  woman,  it  ad.js  to  the  character 
of  the  stronger  and  iiarsher  emotions. 

continued  to  think  of  this  in  descending 

the  Rhone,  in  company  with  some  French  offi- 
cers ;  they  were  merry  with  wine,  and  I  saw 
their  moustaches,  black,  red  and  white,  ani- 
mated in  their  song.s  and  lau:_'hler;  and  al- 
though with  a  Jarotu'he  chariu  ter.  tln-se  i\\>- 
pendages  rather  added  to  than  concealed 
expression.  We  see  the  pictorial  efiect  in  the 
hilarity  of  the  Dutch  boor.** 

It  w  ill  already  have  been  perreived  from 
the  extracts  we  have  given,  that  the  science 
of  expreraioD  as  it  ww  understood  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  touched  the  Confines  of  those 
psychological  studies,  which  demand  for 
their  discussion  the  strictest  accuracy  of 
phiioeophieaJ  language  and  the  careful 
cidity  of  lo^'ieril  arrangetncnt.  To  these 
abstruse  inquiries,  however,  the  peculiar 
qualifications  and  parnsits  of  the  author 
did  not  lead  him.  It  cannot  but  be  regret- 
ted, for  the  sake  of  one  f)f  the  most  curious 
problems  uf  metaphysical  science,  that  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  attention  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  directed  to  Descartes's  Treati.se 
on  the  Passions,  or  to  the  few  philosophical 
writers  who  have  treated  the  subject,  al- 
though with  seientifie  attainments  very  far 
holow  his  own.  We  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  a  more  close  examination  of  the 
question  would  have  induced  him  to  modify 
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liis  opinion,  that  "  the  faculties  owe  their 
development  as  much  to  the  operation  of 
the  instruments  of  expression  as  to  the  im- 
pressions of  the  outward  senses."    Such  a' A  man  who  s^honld  devute  his  life  to  pur- 
doctrine  would  lead  far  into  the  blank  laby- 1  sue  and  to  interpret  the  language  of  ex- 


scrvation,  which  might  have  escaped  a  les? 
watchful  eje,  went  to  illustrate  speculations 
which  originated  in  very  diffi^rent  scenes. 


rinth  of  secondary  causes ;  it  tends  to  con- 
vert into  a  faHaoions  original  what  is  in 
truth  a  faithful  copy  or  image  of  the  mind. 
We  cannot  omit,  however,  one  paragraph 
which  conveys  a  philosophical  reflection  in 
very  striking  language 

"Pain  is  affirmed  to  be  unqualified  evil ;  yet 
pain  is  neeessary  to  our  existence ;  at  birth  it 
rouses  the  dormant  faculties,  and  gives  us 

consciousness.  To  imagine  the  abpence  of 
pain  is  not  only  to  imagine  a  new  slate  o.'*  be- 
ing, but  a  change  in  the  earth,  and  diupon  it. 
As  inhabitant  of  earth,  and  as  a  consequenre 
of  the  rrroat  law  of  gravitation,  the  human 
body  must  have  weight.  It  must  have  bones, 
as  columns  of  support,  and  leveiaor  the  action 
of  its  muBCles ;  and  this  meehanteal  structure 
implies  a  comii'icatiKri  ;vm  I  delicacy  of  texture 
beyond  our  conception.  For  that  iSne  te.xture 
a  sensibility  to  pain  is  destined  to  be  the  pro- 
tection •,  it  is  the  safeguard  of  the  body  ;  it 


pressiou,  has  at  once  before  him  an  endless 
variety  in  a  perpetual  identity, — the  variety 
of  human  nature,  the  identity  of  man.  To 
the  great  artists  of  Italy,  similar  scenes  and 
obeervstions  furnished  the  models  they  so 
adniiraltly  imit^ited  :  to  the  critic  in  his 
humbler  sphere,  they  furnish  the  true  key 
to  the  appreciation  of  those  works.  The 
following  passage  will  be  read  with  great  in- 
terest:— 


"  In  the  same  day  I  made  cnrefol  examina- 
tions of  the  anatomical  studies  o!'Mir!iiiel  An- 
elo,  in  the  collection  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
lorencc,  and  1  compared  them  with  his  noble 
works  in  the  tombs  of  the  Medici.  I  observed 
that  he  had  avoided  the  error  of  artists  of  le^s 
geniup,  who,  in  sl.owing  their  lenrnin-j,  de- 
viate from  living  nature.  I  recognised  the  ut- 
most accuracy  of  anatomy  in  the  great  artist's 
studies  ;  in  his  pcn-nnd-ink  sketches  of  the 


makes  us  alive  to  those  injuries  which  wouhl  knee,  for  example,  every  point  of  bone,  mus- 
otherwise  destroy  us,  and  warns  us  to  avoid  <  i  !< ,  tetulon  and  ligament  was  maited,  and 
them.  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated.  But  on  Burvey- 

**When,  therefbre,  the  philosopher  askt?  inij  the  limbs  of  those  fine  statue.^,  this  pccu- 


wiiy  were  not  our  actions  performed  at  tui- 
suggestions  ol  pleasure,  he  imagines  man,  not 
constituted  as  he  is,  but  &•  if  he  belonged  to  a 
world  in  which  there  was  neither  weight  nor 
pressure,  nor  any  tiling  injurious, — where 
there  were  no  dangers  to  apprehend,  no  diffi- 
cultiee  to  ovcreomei  and  no  call  for  exertion, 
reeolution  or  courage.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
curiou;^  .sipeculalion  to  follow  out  the  conse- 
quences on  the  highest  qualities  of  the  mind, 
ii  we  could  suppose  man  thus  free  from  all 
bodily  sufiering." 

From  these  topica  it  ia  agreeable  to  turn 
to  the  vivid  and  graoeral  impressions, 
snatched  alike  from  nature  and  l^orn  art, 
in  the  cuari>e  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  Italian 
journey.  There  is  not  a  higher  gratifica- 
tion in  lir-\ — and  pos.sibly  it  partakes  of  the 
enlarged  piea.sures  of  a  better  existence, — 
than  to  pass,  prepared  for  the  change,  into 
a  region  where  the  visions  of  the  fancy  and 
the  abstract  truths  of  the  intellect  nrp  rf-al- 
tzed  in  the  most  perfect  forms  ol"  beuuty. 

As  our  author  crossed  Prance,  the  south- 
ern cnthiisinsin  kindled  his  rirtist's  nature. 
Ue  saw  men  in  the  novelty  of  various  man- 
ners, and  the  picturesque  forms  of  warmer 
climates.  Sometimes  in  tiie  common  acci- 
dents of  life,  and  more  frequently  in  the 
peculiarities  of  foreign  gesticulation  or  the 


i.irity  was  not  visihic  ;  tliere  were  noni'  of  the 
details  of  the  anatomy,  but  only  the  efiects  of 
muscular  action,  as  seen  in  lite,  not  the  mus- 
cles. A?,  perhapg,  this  is  the  moat  important 
lesson  which  can  be  given  to  the  artist,  i  i>hall 
venture  to  transcribe  the  notes  I  made  at  the 
lime. 

***  The  sfnlue  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  Duca 

d'Urbino.  by  Michael  .■\ni:elo,  is  in  the  Capel- 
la  di  Principi,  of  the  church  of  Sl  Lorenzo. 
Umler  the  statue  are  two  figures,  one  of  Twi- 
li'jht,  t!ie  other  of  Dayhrealc.  1  ob.scrvcd  in 
tlic  male  figure,  wliich  is  o!"  very  grand  pro- 
portions, the  clavicle  or  cnil  ir-bone,  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  mus- 
cles developed  beyond  nature,  yet  sinLnilarly 
true  in  the  ;uiL\'":;iy.  J^^u'  h  a  shoiilder  w:i^ 
never  seen  in  man,  yet  so  finely  is  il  imagined, 
that  no  one  part  is  unduly  exaggerated ;  but 
all  is  matrnihed  with  so  perfect  a  knowledije, 
that  it  is  ju^t  as  a  whole,  the  bone  and  the  ntua- 
de  corresponding  in  their  proportions.  In  the 
same  chapel  are  the  statues  of  Giuliano  di 
Medici.  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  brother  of  Leo 
X.,  with  thr  ri'nimli'"nt  figures  of  Day  and 
iNighl.  It  is  in  these  finely  conceived  figures 
that  we  have  the  proof  of  Michael  Angelo's 
ircnint^.  They  may  not  have  the  perfect  puri- 
tv  and  truth  that  we  see  in  the  antique;  but 
there  is  a  magnificence,  which  belongs  to  him 
alone.  Here  we  see  the  eflect  of  muscular 
action,  without  affected  display  of  anatomical 
knowledge.  The  back  is  marvellously  fine. 
Tile  position  of  tiie  scapula,  fur  example, 


ceremonies  of  the  Calholio  church,  ao  ob-|  makes  its  lower  angle  throw  np  the  edge  of 
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the  latissimue  doni,  for  tlie  scapula  in  forced 
back  upon  tliu  tpiDe,  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  ihe  arm.  MiL-lun  l  An<^eIo  niusl 
have  cartsfully  studied  the  aiiutoiny  in  refer- 
ence to  the  changes  produced  in  the  living 
body  by  the  action  of  its  members  :  the  shift- 
ing of  the  Bcnpula,  with  the  consequent  rising 
of  the  mriKs  ol  muscles,  some  in  action,  some 
merely  pushed  into  masses,  are  very  finely 
■hoivn.'* 

"Having  jupt  come  from  observing  his 
sketches  of  ihc  anatomy  of  the  knee-joint,  1 
was  curious  in  my  ohscrvalion  of  the  manner 
io  which  he  made  his  knowledge  available  in 
tha  joints  of  these  fine  statues;  aad  they  gave 
rise  to  the  fnllowincj  rcninr[;s. 

*'  '  If  an  artist,  u  ith  a  kno\vieil;^c  of  liie  struc- 
ture, should  look  upon  the  knee  in  a  bent  posi- 
tion, he  will  recognize  the  different  bones  and 
li<»aments.  But  if  he  look  upon  it  in  an  ex- 
tcndoJ  jiosition  of  the  limb,  or  during  exertion, 
be  will  not  distinguish  the  same  parts.  The 
eontoar,the  swelling  ofthc  intcgument,and  the 
fulncsf;  around  the  joint  arc  not  pnuluced  by 
the  forms  of  the  bones,  but  by  the  rising  up  ol 
the  parts  displaced  by  the  new  position  of  tlie 
bones.  The  fatty  cushions  which  are  within 
and  external  to  the  knee-joint,  and  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  frit'tion-wlieeln  in  the  play  of 
the  bones  upon  each  other,  no  longer  occupy 
the  same  relative  jplnees ;  they  are  protruded 
from  the  depth  oi  the  cavity  to  the  surface. 
How  well  Michael  Angelo  knew  this,  these 
statues  of  Day  and  Night  evince. 

" '  In  these  statues,  great  feeling  of  art  and 
genius  of  the  highest  order  have  been  exhibit- 
ed ;  anati/inii  III  .-ciriii  i\  ideal  beantv.or  rather 

Sandeur,  combined,  it  is  often  said  that  Mi- 
ael  Angelo  studied  the  Belvidere  Torso,  and 
that  he  kept  it  continually  in  his  eye.  Tf.nt 
fine  specimen  of  ancient  art  may  have  been  the 
aathority  for  his  grand  development  of  the  hu- 
man muscles ;  but  it  did  not  convey  to  him  the 
effect  which  he  produced  by  the  throwinjr  out 
of  tho.:t'  magnificent  and  giant  lindis.  Here 
we  see  the  vigor  of  this  sculpt>tr's  stroke  and 
the  firmness  or  his  touch,  as  well  as  hisstiblime 
conception  of  the  human  figure.  We  can  im- 
agine that  he  wrought  by  no  measure  or  nie- 
ehanical  eootrivanee ;  that  he  hewed  out  the 
marble  ns  another  would  cast  together  hii^ 
mass  of  clay  in  a  first  sketch.  Many  of  his 
finest  works  are  left  unfinisln-d  ;  it  appear.>-  tliat 
he  found  the  block  of  marble  in  some  instan<-cs 
too  sffiall,  anil  left  the  design  incomplete.  For 
my  own  part  I  !'  i !  that  the  finish  and  pmooth- 
neee  ofthc  murlli'  i>i  hardly  consistent  with  the 
vigor  of  Mirliiu  l  \  m' do's  conceptions;  and  I 
should  regret  to  lliink  that  such  n  genius  should 
have  wasted  fin  hour  in  giving  soflneps  or  polish 
to  tlie  surface. 

"'Who  is  tliere,  modern  or  ancient,  that 
would  thns  voluntarily  eneoanter  all  the  diffi- 

•  "I  might  make  ^innli'.r  miinrkKon  thcotntuc 
by  Jolin  of  Boitigna,  .1  h  i  irius  silling,  !ilii\or- 
ing  under  a  shower,  in  a  fuuntaiu  in  tho  Villa 
Petrsis,  near  Florttiee.'* 


culticBofthe  art  and  throw  the  human  body 
into  this  position,  or  who  could  throw  tho 
Khoulder  into  this  violent  distortion,  and  yet 
preserve  the  relations  of  the  parte,  of  bone  and 
niu.sele.  witli  Roch  scientific  exactness?  We 
have  in  this  great  master  a  proof  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  genius  submits  to  labor,  in  order 
to  attain  perfection.  Ho.  must  have  under- 
gone ilje  severe  toil  of  the  anaiomisi  to  ac- 
quire such  a  power  of  design,  which  it  was 
hardly  to  he  supposed  oould  oe  SQfikieQtiy  ap- 
preciated then  or  now. 

'• '  Without  denying  the  beauty  or  correct- 
ness of  the  true  Grecian  productions  of  the 
chisel,  ihey  ought  not  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. He  had  a  noble  conception  of  the  au- 
gust form  of  man  :  to  my  thinking,  superior  to 
any  thing  exhibited  in  ancient  sculpture.  Vis- 
conti  imputes  inferiority  to  liuonarotti ;  and, 
10  confirm  his  views,  coninarcs  the  antique 
statues  restored  by  him  with  the  limbs  and 
heads  which  he  added.  Bntl  can  conceive 
nothing  Ies.«  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  artist 
than  this  task  of  modelling  and  adjusting  a  Hmb 
in  a  different  poeition  from  that  which  is  entire, 
and  yet  so  as  to  preserve  the  proportions  and 
character  of  the  whole.  The  manner  of  his 
workiiiir,  and  the  urgency  of  his  genius  for  an 
unrestrained  field  of  exertion,  unfitted  him  for 
that  kind  of  labor,  while  it  is  a  matter  orneeea> 
sity  that  a  copy  shall  be  inferior  to  nn  original. 

What  the  figures  of  ISight  and  Morning 
had  to  do  before  tlie  degenerate  aon  of  dlft 
Medici  is  another  matter.  They  seem  to  have 
been  placed  there  as  mere  ornaments,  and  in 
the  luxury  oi  talent,  to  give  the  form  and  pos- 
ture of  tile  human  figure,  ^per  ornamento  e 
per  9oto  sjm^^o  di  giacitura  e  d«*  forme? 

"'Wlu'n  in  Rome  I  was  impatient  rntil  I 
olood  before  the  statue  of  Moses,  so  niucii  had 
been  said  of  ita  extraordinary  merit,  and  also 
so  much  of  its  defects.  It  is  a  iwh]v  figure, 
with  all  the  energy  of  Buonarotti  di.';j)layed  in 
it.  It  is  not  the  anatomy  alone  which  c  in^'i- 
tutes  its  perfection ;  but  there  is  the  same  mind 
dinplnyed  in  the  attitude,  the  habiliment,  the 
board,  and  nil  the  arcompnnim  nls-,  as  in  the 
vigor  of  ti.e  naketl  shoulders  and  arms.  It  is 
the  realization  of  his  high  conoeptien  oT  the 
human  figure.' " 

Sir  Charles  Bell  inclines  to  give  to  the 

great  sculpUvs  of  Italy  a  preff  rein c  over 
tho  artists  even  of  Greece,  proh,»l)l  v  from 
the  excellence  of  the  former  in  that  kind  of 
powerful  expression  and  character  which 
he  himself  was  best  ahlcfo  appreciate.  Yet 
his  criticisms  on  the  '  Laocoon'  and  the 
'  Dying  Gladiator'  are  <^ great  valae^  We 
can  only  make  room  for  the  latter : — 

"The  *  Dying  Gladiator*  is  one  oT  those 

niai^lerpioccs  nf  uiitiqtiily  which  exhihifs  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  man's  nature. 
He  is  not  reding }  he  ii  not  fliUing  s  but  in  the 
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position  of  one  woanded  in  the  chest,  nnd 
seekini,'  relief  in  that  anxious  and  oppressed 
hrerithiiiiir  which  attends  a  mortal  wound  with 
loiis  of  blood.  He  seeks  support  to  his  arms, 
not  to  rest  them  or  to  atmtain  the  body,  but  to 
fix  them,  fh.it  tlicir  r\rtion  may  be  transfened 
to  the  cheMt,  uml  thus  assist  the  laboring  res- 
piration. T  be  nature  of  his  suffering  leads  to 
this  attitude.  In  a  man  expiring  from  loss  of 
blood,  as  the  vital  stream  flows,  the  heart  and 
luoLfs  have  tlie  same  painful  fctiling  of  want, 
which  is  produced  by  obstructioa  to  the  breath- 
ing. As  the  blood  is  draining  from  him  he 
pants  and  looks  wild,  and  the  chefit  heaves 
con\rulsively.  And  so  the  ancient  artist  has 
placed  this  statue  in  the  posture  of  one  who 
■offers  the  extremity  of  difficult  respiration. 
The  fixed  condition  of  the  shoulders,  as  lie 
f  11  r  liiii  his  sinking  body,  shows  that  (lie  pow- 
erful muscles,  common  to  the  ribs  and  arms, 
have  their  action  concentrated  to  the  strug- 
ling  chest.  In  the  same  way  does  a  man  af- 
icted  with  asthma  rest  iiis  hands  or  his  el- 
bows upon  a  isble,  ttooplng  forwards,  that  the 
ahoaldera  nay  become  fixed  points ;  the  nius- 1 
elet  of  the  arm  and  shoulder  then  act  as 
muscles  of  rospirntimi.  and  aid  in  the  motion  of 
the  chest,  duriog  the  lieaving  and  anxiety 
whieh  belong  to  the  disease." 

We  conclude  with  a  passage  which  has 
much  of  the  snrandeur  of  those  exalted 
works  by  which  it  appears  to  hare  been 
suggested 

"There  is  a  link  of  connection  between  all 
liberal  professions.  The  painter  may  borrow 
from  the  physician.  He  will  require  some- 
thing more  than  his  fancy  can  supply,  if  he 
has  to  represent  a  priestess  or  u  sybil.  It 
rinirJt  If  tfif  creation  of  a  mind,  learned  as  well 
as  inventive.  He  may  readily  conceive  a  fe- 
male form  fiill  of  encrfry,  her  imagination  at 
the  moment  exalted  and  pregnant,  so  that 
lliinys  long  past  are  painted  in  colors  aa  if 
they  stood  before  her,  and  her  expression  be- 
comes bold  and  poetical.  But  he  will  have  a 
more  true  nnd  prorige  idea  of  what  is  to  be 
di'iivtt'il,  il'fie  riiiiN  i!io  liistory  of  that  melan- 
cholia which  undoubtedly,  in  early  times,  has 
given  the  idea  of  one  possessed  with  a  spirit. 
A  yniui;:  wom.nn  is  pecn  constitutionally  pale 
and  lanijuid  ;  and  Irom  this  inanimate  state  no 
show  ol' affection  or  entreaty  will  draw  her  into 
eoovereation  with  her  family.  But  how  chang- 
ed 19  her  condition,  when  instead  of  the  lethargy 
and  fi.xfd  countenance,  the  circulation  is  sud- 
denlv  repinred,  the  blood  mounts  to  tier  cheeits, 
and  her  eyes  sparkle,  while  boUl  in  mind  and 
bodynhe  miuiifesis  an  unwonted  enerfn  .  ;ind 
her  wholes  frame  is  animated.  During  tJie  con- 
tinuance of  the  paroxysm,  she  delivers  herself 
with  a  force  of  tliouglit  and  language,  and  in  a 
tone  so  greatly  altered,  that  even  her  parents 
say.  'She  is  not  our  child,  she  is  not  our 
daoghter,  a  spirit  has  entered  into  her.'  This 
Is  in  aeeordaoee  with  the  prevailing  supersti- 


tion of  aniiqm'ty  ;  for  how  natural  to  sup- 
pose, when  this  girl  again  falls  into  a  state 
of  torpor,  aii  i  sits  like  a  marble  statue,  pale, 
exhausted,  taciturn,  that  the  spirit  has  left 
her.  The  tmnsiiion  id  easy ;  the  priests 
take  her  under  their  care,  watch  her  r;iv)i)gs 
and  ^ive  them  meaning,  until  she  sinks 
again  into  a  death-like  stupor  or  indifference. 
Successive  attacks  of  this  kind  impress 
the  countenance  indelibly.  The  painter  has 
to  represent  features  powerfi^l,  but  consistent 
with  the  maturity  and  perf  rtion  of  feminine 
beauty.  He  will  show  his  genius  by  portray- 
in^{  nut  oidy  a  fine  female  form  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  antique,  but  a  face  of  peculiar 
charaeter ;  embodying  a  stale  of  disease  often 
witnessed  by  the  physician,  with  associations 
derived  from  history.  If  on  the  dead  and  uni- 
form paleness  of  the  face  he  bestows  that  deep 
tone  of  interest  which  behmfTK  to  features  in- 
active, but  not  incapable  oflitlniL';  ifhe  can 
show  something  of  the  imprint  of  Ioml:  suffering 
isolated  from  human  sympathy,  throw  around 
her  the  :i|>i)ropriate  mantle,  and  let  the  fine 
fiair  fall  on  her  shoulders,  the  picture  will  re- 
quire no  irolden  letters  to  announce  her  char- 
acter, as  in  the  old  paiatiogs  of  the  Sylill  or 
the  Pythoness." 

To  such  fragments  as  these  nothing  need 

be  added.  It  is  well  th  it  ilie  discoveries 
and  the  rellections  of  such  u  mind  should 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  public  at 
large  in  an  accessible  and  attractive  form. 
The  truest  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
rendered  by  such  men  is  the  respect  which 
every  one  may  pay  to  their  literary  remains ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  success  of 
this  volume  will  not  be  inferior  to  that  of 
the  admirable  treatise  ou  the  Hand,  and  not 
unworthy  of  its  acoomplished  author's  laitr 
ing  faooe. 


SONNBT^TO  MEMORY. 

■r  MBS.  OBAWVOSft. 

FmtlMlbtraiMlHn. 

CoMK,  pensive  epirit,  moonliffbt  of  the  mindj. 
Hallowing  the  things  of  earth  with  touch  rsfiosd, 
Unfbid  thine  smplo  page,  and  let  me  dwell 
I'pon  tlif  (Irtvt  titnl  were  :  I  love  thy  Rpell, 
/Vnd  own  thee  inmireiss  ofthn  mupic-  nrt 
That  breiilhcs  a  fresh  cxistenco  o't  r  the  heart. 
Come,  then,  eiichnntrcss  !  witli  iby  scenic  power, 
niume  the  dullness  of  the  passing  hour  } 
Act  o'er  again  what  time  baa  swept  BWSV, 
And  give  me  back  each  smiling  rormerday; 
Ciili  up  the  rosy  hours  ihut  danced  along, 
(iay  as  ray  spirit,  joyous  as  my  song. 
When  youth  and  besUb  sod  golden  hopes  weie 
mine, 

Heaping  with  od'iMS  |Mli home's  hallow' ihrias. 
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n  MM,  MBTAfli. 
PM  tiM  HaUafoUtaa. 

NoTwrntsTANmrro  the  brig^ht  charms 

that  form  tho  aspect  of  old  Nilus,  the  cloud- 
less ??ky,  and  the  hcaliliful  breeze,  human  na- 
ture is  a  thing  so  wayward,  that  niucli  as 
we  admired  them  at  fir^t,  time  rendered  us 
heartily  tired  of  gazing  througii  the  vene- 
tiaas  of  our  little  boat  on  limestone  hills,  cave 
temples,  hermit  cells,  mummy  chambers, 
and  public  tombs,  while  the  villages  thai 
occurred  at  intervals,  presented  ever  the 
same  aspect,  of  mud  houses  and  dale  groves, 
equally  crowded  with  a  Althy,  lazy,  fly-de- 
voured people,  and  creeping  thinga  of  every 
denomination. 

At  M anfaloot,  a  mandate  bad  been  issued 
against  all  detention,  which,  tedious  in  it- 
self, always  led  to  bickerings  between  the 
reis  and  dragoman,  each  endeavoring  to 
overreach  the  other,  and  to  make  the  travel- 
ler a  victim  common  to  both.  L'rider  these 
circumstances  we  went  contentedly  on,  sat- 
isfied to  eat  flat  cakes  and  sweet  curds  at 
nine,  with  stewed  pigeons  and  tomatas  at  six, 
(the  staple  food  of  Ksiypt,)  and  to  divert  the 
intermediate  time  by  observing  the  absurd 
foolery  of  our  Arab  crew. 

Dreading  the  proscription,  some  had  lost 
an  eye,  and  some  a  linger,  yet  no  amount  of 
oppression  could  check  their  innate  love  of 
buflfoonery,  while  no  extent  of  indulgence  in 
it,  seemed  capable  of  producing  weariness. 

The  first  evening  I  noticed  them,  the 
•turdieat  of  the  crew  had  afieeted  to  be  a 
beggar  asking  alms  from  a  rich  man,  and 
accompanying  the  request  with  all  the  en- 
treaties common  with  the  pauper  hyperbol- 
ists  of  the  East.  Tlie  man  of  wealth  char- 
acteristically calls  him  a  Kelb  (dog)  for  his 

Eains,  on  which  the  sturdy  vagrant  loads 
im  with  abuse,  and  en^  by  dealing  him  a 
sharp  blow,  which  is  returned  with  interest, 
when  kicks  and  cuQs  ensue,  amid  roars  of 
laughter.  The  shrill  pipe  and  the  Arab 
drum  on  board  were  never  mute,  for  even 
at  night  some  played  while  the  others  slept ; 
and  as  the  oarsmen  pulled  lustily  to  the 
wUd  chorusses  of  their  favorite  songs,  the 
mountains  and  date  groves  of  the  Thebaid 
echoed  back  the  charms  of  the  "  fair  maids 
of  Secundertah.** 

No  sooner  had  we  made  Luxor,  oo  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  than  a  guide,  speak- 
ing two  or  three  languages,  and  laden  with 
certificates  of  ability,  intfodoeed  binifdf  to 


our  knowledge  :  wisely  had  this  cicerone 
sprung  from  the  bank  on  board,  for  no  soon- 
er was  our  little  boat  secured  to  the  shore, 
than  it  was  at  once  surrounded  by  a  hun- 
dred dirty,  noisy  Arabs,  all  pressing  on  us 
their  services.  The  first  who  came,  how- 
ever, was  the  first  engaged,  and  with  him 
we  went  on  shore,  our  dragoman  and  his 
culinary  help, — or  "  el  cookoo,"  as  the 
Arub  sailors  had  learnt  to  call  him, — also 
proceeding  into  the  village,  to  olitnin  that 
which,  fortunately,  every  one  produces,  ia 
addition  to  its  rats,  flies,  and  other  "  plagues 
of  Egypt,"  viz.  eggs,  milk,  fowls,  pigeons, 
oranges,  and  bread, — the  only  motive  for 
the  hungry  traveller  (and  who  is  not  hungry 
on  the  Nile  ?)  to  stop  at  them  with  gfxxi  wiU. 

Instend  of  entering  a  spacious,  oj>en  tem- 
ple, as  drawings  of  Luxor  had  led  uie  to  ex- 
pect, we  threaded  the  filthy  ways  of  an 
Arab  hamlet,  between  dove-cots  and  irregu- 
lar walls,  raised  with  cement  and  broken 
earthenware  upon  the  ruins  of  the  njighty 
temple  ;  barked  at  by  savage  dogs,  and  run 
after  by  blear-eyed  children.  Our  guide, 
stooping  through  a  narrow  doorway,  first  in- 
troducM  us  into  a  ieow-«hed,  littered  with 
filth,  and  occupied  by  buffaloes  and  donkeys, 
who  seemed  quite  used  to  tho  intrusion,  and 
perhaps  considered  llieniselves  us  part  of  the 
interest,  although  the  dogs  certainly  were  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  instead  of  regarding 
us  as  friends,  (which,  considering  how  often 
the  Turks  term  Christians  "  fcelbs,"  they 
ought  to  do,)  compelled  us  to  send  for  our 
b6atmen  to  pr€>tect  us  from  their  attacks. 

The  walls,  roof,  and  supporting  pdlars, 
which  arc  those  of  the  anci«tt  temple,  are 
covered  with  sculptured  figures  of  the  gods 
and  kinffs  of  Egypt,  with  hieroglyphic  his- 
tories of  the  past  keenly  chiselled  on  those 
blocks  whose  enormous  size  remains  a  maP> 
vel  to  every  age.  The  pillars  nf  tliis  portion 
of  the  desecrated  temple  arc  i'urmcd  of  solid 
blocks,  connected  by  huge  dabs  that  form 
the  roof;  and  the  countenances  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  sculptured  round  were  remarka- 
ble for  the  extreme  beauty  and  benignity  of 
their  expression.  From  this  stable  we  made 
our  way  through  numerous  dusty  avenues, 
formed  all  of  huis  leaning  againbt  or  built 
between  the  noble  pillars  of  the  adytum  of 
tlic  temple;  and  then  stumbling  over  dust- 
heaps  and  filth,  we  came  on  a  splendid 
avenue  of  seven  colnmna  on  either  side, 
each  twenty-two  feet  in  circumference,  with 
lotus  capitals,  all  bearing  the  appearance  of 
ancient  painting.  The  rounded  columns 
are  fi>rmed  of  four  blocks  eaoh,  united  by 
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joista  of  iron.  Nothing,  we  thought,  could 
be  more  grand  than  this  splendid  portion  oi 
the  aoeient  palace  or  temple  of  the  grent 
Oejmanclias;  but  as  we  went  on,  passed 
through  the  northern  prophylon,  and  turned 
to  gaze  on  the  colossi  on  cither  side,  and 
the  spirited  senlptures  clearly  to  be  distio- 
guishcd  on  the  great  easfcrn  wrdl,  p;ii>i  ad- 
miration was  lost  in  present  wonder,  and 
that  idea  of  power  andsablimity,  which  Is  the 
first  prodaeed  by  gazing  on  the  w  orks  of  the 
most  ancient  people  in  the  world,  tof>k  full 
possession  of  our  minds.  Half  buried  iu 
the  sand,  which  alone  seems  more  eternal 
than  themselves,  these  huge  granite  guard- 
ians of  the  splendid  temple  seem  to  look 
fiifUi  anmored  upon  the  changes  that  time 
has  made.  While  on  the  wall,  the  conquer- 
er,  with  the  fine  stalwart  form  of  youth, 
urges  on  his  fiery  coursers  against  his  ene- 
mies, or  leads  them  in  chains,  receiving 
tribute  and  homage.  Burning  with  indig- 
nation at  the  trealuient  these  gems  of  the 
past  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and 
nstonished  that  the  raler  of  modern  Egypt 
makes  no  effort  to  preserve  oI»jects  not  alone 
so  valuable  in  themselves,  but  producing  by 
their  power  of  interest  so  much  advantage 
to  hii?  rountry,  wr  rptiirned  to  our  boat, 
which  we  found  surrounded  by  venders  of 
"  antiques,"  and  a  party  of  Almehs,  prepar- 
ed for  display. 
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and  for  a  few  piastres  we  made  a  very  UA" 

erable  bargain. 

Yonssouf,  our  worthy  dragoman,  for  some 
purpose  of  his  own,  had  rc[»rt'sented  that 
donkeys  were  not  to  be  got,  nnd  talked  of 
burning  sands  and  ten  mile  diMiances,  after 
a  manner  that  nearly  caused  us  to  allow  him 
to  purchase  two  at  Manlidoot,  and  billet 
them  on  us  for  the  whole  di^^tance,  donkeys 
being  cheap  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  our  know- 
ing  servitor  thinking  that  by  buying  one 
here,  and  constraining  us  to  feed  it,  In-  would 
sell  the  animal  on  his  return  to  Cairo  at  a 
very  pleasant  profit ;  but  he  was  disconcert 
ed  in  his  plan,  and  we  found  at  Thebes, 
that  the  arrival  of  travellers  was  a  thing  so 
common,  that  the  Arabs,  always  alive  to  the 
means  of  money-making,  had  aaddle-don- 
keys  as  well  arrayed  as  in  Cairo,  with  guides, 
torch  bearers,  and  every  requisite  for  anti- 
quary-hunting, in  very  troublesome  and  an- 
noying numbers  ;  the  difficulty  being,  not  to 
gtt  these  means,  but  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
to  avoid  as  madi  as  possible  the  impositions 
of  their  owners. 

Thus,  before  wc  had  l>een  five  minutes  at 
Luxor,  a  dozen  donkeys  came  scampering 
down,  saddled  and  bridled,  their  owners 
fighting  among  themselves  which  should 
take  ii»  to  Caruac,  and  it  was  only  by  en- 
gaging two,  and  setting  them  to  beat  off  the 
rest,  that  we  were  able  to  mount  any  at  all. 
The  premiere  danseusc  of  the  group  wore '  Next  appeared  a  flock  of  urchins  desiring  to 


a  loose  shift  of  dark  blue  cotton,  and  on  her 
bead  a  tarbouche,  with  a  gaily-colored  ker- 
ehicfwouiid  around  it ;  but  on  our  approach 
she  drew  the  shift  over  her  bead,  and  dis- 
played the  gay  dress  of  her  profession. 
This  consisted  of  a  boddice  with  hanging 
sleeves  of  yellow  silk,  with  a  petticoat  of 
dark  blue  chintz,  figured  with  orange-color- 
ed flowers ;  a  pink  shawl  formed  wr  cein- 
ture,  and  from  it  descended  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  silver  chains,  bells,  and  talismans. 
The  complexion  of  the  girl  was  rather  sal- 
low than  brown,  and  her  hair  fell  kl  ringlets 
ofi  her  shoulders ;  but  the  countenance  bore 
un  expression  from  which  one  turned  with 
a  si^  and  shudder,  for  it  was  that  of  utter 
degradation.  Disinclined  for  her  perform- 
ance, we  desired  the  dragoman  to  make  her 
a  small  present,  and  no  way  pleased  at  her 
dismiss^,  the  danseuse  of  Luxor  again  hid 
her  gay  attire,  and  slowly  returnea  to  her 
filthy  home. 

The  venders  of  anti<{aes  were  more  ferla* 
iialc.  Necklaces,  which  had  eneirrled  the 
necks  of  female  mummies,  with  sculptured 
genii  in  blue  china,  were  not  to  be  resisted, 


carry  our  water-bottle,  sketch-books,  um- 
brellas, and  common  travelers'  gear,  the 

rear  being  brought  up  by  collectors  of  "  an- 
tiques," who  every  moment  pushed  into  our 
hands  scarabBi,  bits  of  mummy  coffins,  and 
all  sorts  of  rubbish  of  a  like  nature. 

At  length  we  started  for  Carnac,  the  gem 
of  the  1  hebaid,  tiie  wonder  of  every  age, 
the  inexplicable  triumph  of  ancient  art  It 
standi<  a!)ont  two  miles  from  Luxor,  and 
glad  were  we  to  see,  that  although  there 
was  also  an  Arab  hamlet  near  the  ruins,  it 
was  not  bnilt  in  and  on  the  towering  re- 
mains, as  in  the  neighboring  seene  of  dese- 
cration. 

A  short  distance  before  arriving  at  Camae, 

we  entered  an  avenue  of  Sphinxes,  all  head- 
less, and  grievously  mutilated.  This  avenue, 
doubtless  once  among  the  grandest  features 
of  the  temple,  leads  to  the  southwest  prophy- 
lon, whose  simple  majesty  of  proportions, 
and  exquisite  excellence  of  architectural  de- 
coration, cannot  be  surpassed.  Erected  of 
Syene  granite,  the  whole  is  richly  sculptured 
with  figures  in  alto-relievo,  representing  the 
priests  making  offerings  to  the  gods  i  and  on 
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the  frieze  and  side  wnlls  nro  fijiiros  of  Ho- 
ru9  and  Osiris,  under  the  aspect  oftheir  vari- 
ous attributes,  while  the  winged  globe,  the 
emblem  of  the  protective  genius,  surmounts 
the  entrance,  and  bears  evidence  of  the 
whole  having  been  richly  painted. 

Od  passing  this  prophyinn,  onr  attention 
was  first  directed  to  a  port  ion  of  the  totnple 
to  the  left,  which  contains  live  chambers, 
dimly  lighted  from  above  ;  here  Sir  Gardi- 
ner Wilkinson  pursued  his  laborious  and 
valuable  studies  ;  and  <»n  the  walls,  by  the 
aid  of  lighted  branches  ot  dry  date  tre^,  we 
eaw  the  moat  exqniaite  repreaentations  of 
Egyptian  mythology, — the  mystic  history 
and  emblems  of  the  Theban  Trinity,  Isis 
nursing  her  son  Horus,  and  Osiris  towering 
imidst  his  genii. 

From  hence  we  entered  a  hall  facing  the 
aoatheast  prophylou,  supported  by  massive 
eolumns,  oorered  with  eculptares  and  hiero- 
glyphics,  many  of  them  still  retaining  evi- 
dences of  their  original  coloring,  but  every 
where  defaced  by  the  destroying  hand  of 
man.  Whole  figures  have  been  laboriously 
chipped  away  by  the  m  ison'«  rhiscl,  and 


watchfulness  upon  the  piles  whereon  we 
stood.  Below  grouped  the  miserable  huts 
of  the  Arab  desecrators — they  who  rifle  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt — who  tear  the 
honored  <lea<l  of  her  rtiynl  line  from  their 
dark  chambers,  and  barter  for  bread  the 
protectiTe  oflferings  with  whieh  love  aur* 
rounded  them — who  pnt  their  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  the  remnant  of  the  lords  of  the  an- 
cient land,  and  curse  them  with  the  foul 
curses  of  mo<lerii  barbarism  ; — such  are  the 
objects  which  lie  beneath  the  traveller's  eye, 
while  deep  and  full  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion are  the  meditations  to  which  they  must 
give  rise. 

Descending  the  staircase,  and  crossing  a 
stony  waste  scattered  every  where  with  rem- 
nants of  rich  sculpture,  fragments  of  Coloesi, 
sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  roliimns,  every  frag- 
ment graven  with  the  history  of  the  past, 
every  stone  a  leaf  in  the  great  book  of 
knowledge,  we  came  on  the  great  hall  and 
temple  of  Carnac  ;  and  here  I  must  aban- 
don all  description,  all  vain  hope  of  making 
my  pen  obedient  to  my  purpose;  for,  as  the 
eye  and  mind  wearies  of  contemplating 


where  ilie  strangers  weaned  of  this  work  of]  gigantic  pillars,  avenues  crossing  avenues, 
bigotry,  fragments  of  rich  beauty  ha?e  been  |  chambers  seemingly  innttmerable,  gigantic 
violently  torn  down  with  the  axe  or  the  .colossi,  obelisks  of  granite,  fresh  a.s  from 
hammer,  the  spears  or  the  swords  of  the  the  chisel  of  vesterdny,  every  minute  por- 
Persian  soldiery.  Turning  through  a  low  I  tion  of  the  wluile  delicately  graven  with  the 
door  on  the  right,  so  filled  up  from  the  floor '  histories  of  priests  and  kings,  religious  rites, 


that  it  can  only  be  pas-ed  on  hands  and 
knees,  we  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
roof  of  the  temple.  Rnde  are  thej,  and 
broken,  passing  between  sculptured  walls 
which  almost  close  out  the  light  of  day; 
and  here  and  there  a  vast  block  has  given 
wvf,  and  one  looks  shuddering  down  to  the 
base  of  the  temple:  hut  all  must  he  passed 
with  steady  footing,  Axed  surely  in  niches 
in  the  wall ;  and  when  the  roof  is  really 
gained,  a  scene  of  the  most  bewildering 
grandeur  bursts  on  the  view.  Beneath, 
around,  and  stretching  far  away  among  fields 
waving  with  green  crops,  lay  shattered  col- 
umns, niined  prophylons, noble  obelisks,  and 
gigantic  blocks  of  every  form,  and  in  every 
position  the  imagination  ean  pietare,  with 


aTuI  tnv'^trr  rnil>li>;ns — so  docs  one  shrink 
from  the  idle  hope,  the  vain  attempt,  of  de- 
scribing the  indescribable,  or  seeking  to 
convey  to  others  that  which,  as  we  L'aze, 
bewilders  the  mind  with  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  wonder,  awe,  curiosity,  and  admi- 
ration the  most  unspeakable.  And  yet,  we 
see  in  Carnnr  but  the  wreck  of  the  pist; 
its  walls  are  cast  down ;  its  hall  is  rootless, 
its  colossi  are  mutilated,  and  its  courts  are 
filled  with  the  broken  obelisks,  prophylons, 
and  columns,  that  were  once  its  own  in  a 
glorious  whole  of  unmatched  grandeur;  but 
still,  the  traveller  of  towlay,  as  he  paces  the 
silent  hrdl,or  leans  against  itscolinnns,  may 
feel,  as  I  did,  that  to  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world  its  very  rain  adds  a  charm, 


the  great  hall  of  Carnac,  so  towering  and  soi  and  increases  the  power  of  that  imagination 
va.st  in  its  proportions,  and  so  noble  in  its  which  seeks  to  animate  its  avenues  and 
rains,  that  chapel,  palace,  and  the  very  tern-  chapels  with  the  mighty  priesiliood,  who 


pie  on  which  we  stood,  sank  to  insignifi- 

cance  before  it.  Reliiiid  us  flowed  the  bright 
Nile,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  the  remains 
of  those  palaces  which  made  Thebes  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  while  the  sitting  figures 
of  the  Rameses,  snrrounded  by  the  wafers  of 


held  as  nothing  the  power  or  kings,  and  who, 

in  their  mystic  learning,  sontrht  to  pirrcc 
through  the  veil  of  nature,  and  seize  upon 
that  truth  still  darkly  hid  from  them. 

Leaving  the  great  temple  of  Carnac,  our 

Loiide  I^^d  us  bv  another  road  to  Luxor,  the 


the  inundation,  seemed  to  gaze  with  sentient  I  whole  way,  which  is  grown  with  grass  and 
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weeds,  being  strewed  with  sphinxes,  colossi 
of  anubis,  and  other  granite  remains,  whose 
poflitionstendtothe  idea  that  they  ail  formed 
avenues  between  the  lessor  and  greater 
temples  of  Carnuc,  and  extended  even  to 
Luxor. 

Returning  to  our  boat,  we  crossed  the 
Nile  the  same  evening  to  inspect  the  ruins 
of  Koornabj  and  Medinet  alH>ve.  Engag- 
ing a  freah  guide  for  this  portion  of  ancient 
Thebes,  we  mounted  our  donkeys  immedi- 
etely  after  breakfast  ou  the  loiiowing  day, 
and  with  Tounouf,  the  gnidee,  and  venders 
of  curiasities,  as  before,  set  forth  on  our  in- 
vestigating journey.  As  we  emerged  from 
a  narrow  path  leading  between  grain  fields, 
and  cane  on  the  plain  of  Thebes,  a  magni- 
ficent coup  d'ccil  was  presented  ot  the 
ancient  temples,  the  colossal  tigurcs,  the 
perforated  hUls,  and  the  glorious  rirer,  and 
we  hastened  on,  scarcely  looking  at  the|).il- 
ace  of  Kooruah  by  the  way,  to  the  great 
temple  of  Kameses  the  Second,  commonly 
known  as  the  Memnonium.  Entering  the 
eastern  prophylon,  we  stood  in  a  court, 
where,  lying  on  its  back,  the  face  greatly 
mutilated,  is  the  granite  Memnon,  the  deep- 
cut  hieroglyphics  on  the  right  arm  perfectly 
fresh,  and  according  in  size  with  the  huge 
proportions  of  the  figure.  We  then  passed 
through  pillars  supporting,  or  raiiier  faced 
by,  tifTiir<'s  of  Osiris  with  the  llagolliitn,  to 
a  second  court,  in  which  is  a  smaller  Mem- 
non, lying  on  its  side,  with  one  arm  perfect, 
and  the  back  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
amon?  which  is  cut  the  name  of  Belzoni, 
with  the  dale  of  1816.  The  head  of  this 
figure,  which  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nose,  still  perfect,  stands  supported  on  a 
frame  of  wood,  which  was  placed  under  it 
for  the  j)urpase  of  its  removal;  the  right 
ami,  in  two  pieces,  lies  on  either  side  of  the 
head,  one  portion  showing  the  hole  bored 
for  the  powder  when  fractured.  There  is 
also  ft  block  of  black  granite,  at  the  back  of 
which  are  hieroirlyi)hic5  nnd  the  fi^fnre  of 
a  j^riest  in  .alto-relievo,  but  the  front  is  totally 
deprived  of  form.  The  adytum  of  this  tem- 
ple, abo  supported  by  figures  of  Ostris,  COn* 
tains  beautiful  and  perfect  relievos,  repre- 
senting kings  offering  to  the  gods,  priests 
bearing  the  sacred  ark,  and  the  gods  writing 
the  good  (Iccdi^  of  Raineses  on  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  Pcrsea.  The  capitals  of  the  col- 
umns of  the  temple  are  of  the  lotos  form, 
which  is  prrlinjxs  the  most  beautiful  among 
all  the  styles  of  Egyptian  archiiectuEC, 

Leaving  the  Memnonium,  from  whence  is 
obttioed  «  fine  timt  of  the  eiiting  figures  of 


Rameses,  with  Carnac  and  Luxor  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  hilly 
range  behind  it  full  of  cave  temples  and 
convent  grottoes  of  tl»e  ancient  Oiristians, 
we  went  on  to  Medinet  above,  about  half  a 
mile  further  on,  over  a  pleasant  road  of 
short  crisp  grass  and  herbs.  Here  we  di»» 
mounted  at  the  palace  of  Rameses  the 
Thiid,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  remains, 
and  the  best  preserved  at  Thebes.  The 
prophylon,  whicli  is  nearly  entire,  leads  into 
a  court  surrounded  with  small  chambers, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  but  beyond  this 
is  the  grejat  hall,  surrounded  with  triple  coU 
onnades,  the  ceiling  richly  painted  with 
deep  azure,  studded  with  stars,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  deeply-cut  representa- 
tions of  the  conquests  of  Rameses,  to  whom 
arc  brought  captives  of  every  naticm  as  the 
king  sits  on  his  war  chariot,  while  oflfer- 
ings  of  hands  taken  in  war  are  laid  at  his 
feet,  and  a  scribe  numbers  them  on  his  tab- 
lets ;  grooms  al|o  are  seen,  exercising  war- 
horses  in  the  most  spirited  positions,  and  on 
one  portion  of  the  wall,  the  ceremonies  re- 
quired at  an  Egyptian  coronation,  appears 
with  bis  protecting  thethroned  king.  The 
green,  crimson,  and  azure  is  yet  vivid  on 
the  walls,  and  the  most  perfect  idea  is  given 
of  what  must  have  Ijeen  the  splendor  and 
gorgeous  effect  of  this  palace,  ere  desolation 
cast  her  hand  upon  its  chambers,  and  ruin 
marred  the  glories  of  its  cunning  work. 

From  the  temple  of  Rameses  our  guide 
took  us  far  away  to  a  small  temple  in  the  hills, 
hut  there  was  little  to  sec  there  but  a  vari- 
ety in  the  decorations  of  the  columns,  their 
capitals  being  of  finer  work,  and  cobra 
capcllas  adorning  their  plinths. 

Returning  from  this  temple,  we  visited 
the  Necropolis  of  Thebes.  This  vast  ba- 
rial-place  of  an  enormous  city  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  succession  of  limestone 
hills,  covered  with  cavernous  openings 
leading  to  the  mummy  pits,  which  literally 
perforate  as  a  honeycomb  the  entire  space. 
Carefully  proceeding  among  these  pits,  we 
entered  a  valley,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
temple  worthy  attention  ;  not  that  it  con- 
tains much  of  interest,  but  proves  that  the 
Egyptians  possessed  the  knowledge  of  the 
arch  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Somewhat  heated  and  fatigued, 
it  was  our  intention  to  have  rested  here 
and  eaten  lunch,  but  I  was  not  yet  recon- 
ciled to  the  horrible  effects  of  Arab  tomb- 
rifling,  and  the  disniemliered  bodies,  female 
iieads,  and  severed  limbs  I  had  passed  on 
the  way  iU  fitl44  n»  kt  vwh  rofreahmeiiti. 
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the  men  striving  to  relieve  their  squaJid 
misery  by  the  plunder  of  tombs,  and  the 
sale  of  the  "  Aotiqaes."    EnteriuLf  the 

tomb,  anH  li^yhtinw  our  candles,  ue  found 
lofty  and  extensive  corridors,  excavated 
from  the  limestone  rock,  laced  with  fine 
mcnt,  and  decorated  with  richly  sculptured 
and  colored  groups  of  figures,  giving  in  de- 
tail the  erery-day  life  of  the  Egyptian  peo- 
ple, as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago. 

f>rj  our  return  to  our  boat,  we  found  a 
crowd  of  venders  of  antiques  waiting  for 
as,  each  Arab  with  a  little  basket  under 
his  arm,  filled  %vith  cariosities  fmm  the 
tombs,  scarabiri,  necklace  amulets,  bits  of 
mummy  chests,  fragments  of  cerecloth, 
vases,  fruiu*,  human  hair,  and  statues  of 
vitrified  china,  with  human  hands,  feet,  and 
dragged  lurwurd  to  rifle  by  the  little  light  i  arms,  separately  bandaged,  as  was  the  fasb- 
that  reached  them  through  the  entrance  of  |  ion  with  the  Greeks,  each  to  be  had  for  a 

few  piastres  ;  and  a  strange  looking  old 
French  marquis,  whose  boat  was  just  in  ad- 
vance of  <Hir  own,  had  been  the  purchaser 
of  a  perfect  cargo,  which  hia  dragoman, 
looking;  on  «iich  matters  as  common  lum- 
ber, had  thrown  aside,  among  pigeons, 
bread,  and  oranges. 

The  following  morning,  before  sunrise, 
we  started  for  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  situ- 
ated about  four  miles  from  the  rirer.  Afler 
winding  through  a  defile  of  limestone  rocka 
of  the  most  majestic  heights  and  forms, 
along  a  road  originally  cleared  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, for  the  funeral  processions  of  tneir 
kinjTs,  and  strewn  with  boulders  of  flint, 
and  fossil  shells  in  great  abundance,  alter- 
nated with  jasper,  we  arrived  at  last  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  defile,  or  gorge,  where 

towers,  like  a  vast  prrlr  stal  for  some  giant 
statue,  one  single  rock,  fit  monument  for 
Egypt's  royal  Ime.  Turning  up  a  narrow 
and  steep  path  to  the  left,  we  came  to  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  and  alighted 
at  an  excavated  doorway,  the  entrance  of 
the  tomb,  opened  by  the  indefatigaUe  Bel- 

zoiii.  ^ 

Our  own  wish  would  have  led  us  to  visit 
this  spot  in  silence,  accompanied  only  by 

the  necessary  Arab  guide,  but  this  we  found 


Determined,  however,  to  see  all  that  Thebes 
could  show,  I  resolved  to  brave  these  hor- 
rors, and  Tisit,  if  possible,  the  pit  from 
M'hence  they  had  been  drawn  ;  so,  return- 
ing with  the  guides  to  the  spot  most  crowd- 
ed with  these  relics  of  abused  humanity, 
we  found,  as  we  cxpecterl,  the  mouth  of  a 
pit,  just  large  enough  to  adnui  the  body  of 
a  man  crawling  flat  upon  the  ground.  The 
guides,  lighting  a  COUple  of  candles,  disap- 
peared tlirouirh  the  opening,  and  callr d  us 
to  follow.  Taking  off  my  bonnet,  and  lying 
flat  on  the  ground,  I  was  drawn  backwards 
through  the  aperture,  immediately  within 
which  the  height  of  the  roof  permitted  me 
to  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  I 
found  myself  in  a  passage,  surrounded  by 
entire    nninimies,    which  the  Arabs  had 


the  pit.  Much  shrunk  by  the  embalming 
process,  they  seemed  not  more  than  four 
feet  in  height,  the  skin  resvnbling  Tarnish- 
ed leather  of  a  dark  brown  color,  the  hair 
and  teeth  perfect,  with  large  openings  in 
the  bodies,  from  which  the  Arabs  had  torn 
the  figures,  coins,  ornaments,  and  scarabei 
usually  placed  in  tlirtn  by  the  relatives  or 
embaliners.  Lighted  by  the  guides,  wc 
continued  to  crawl  forward  among  rem- 
nants of  cerecloth  and  portions  of  bodies, 
until  we  gained  a  square  chamber,  whose 
height  allowed  us  to  stand  erect.  Here  a 
horrible  scene  presented  itself— hundreds 
of  human  bodies,  piled  one  upon  another, 
lay  under  our  feet,  torn  and  rifled  by  the 
Arabs,  stripped  of  their  cerecloth,  crushed 
and  dismembered.  Efeii  now,  the  guides 
and  Arabs  turned  them  over  as  if  they  had 
been  lo^s  of  wood,  laughed  hideously  as 
some  distortion  became  apparent  by  the 
flickering  lights,  and  stamped  upon  the 
heap  in  a  way  that  made  the  blood  curdle 
in  one's  veins.  Glad  was  I  to  return,  and 
inhale  the  breezes  of  the  upper  air ;  yet  I 
congratulated  myself  on  having  seen  one  of 
the  greatest  among  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  wealthy  families  of  Thebes  possessed 


private  tombs,  decorated  originally  for  sale,  hopelessly  impossible  ;  all  the  crew  of  our 


and  the  property  of  the  priests ;  to  one  of 
these  our  guide  cooducted  ua.  A  family 
of  Arabs  had  it  in  possession  as  a  dwellinir- 
place ;  they  had  closed  it  with  a  rude  door, 
and  remnants  of  statues  and  coffins  were 
mixed  up  with  cooking  utensili  in  the  nar- 
row court-vnrd ;  and  there  we  found  the 
Arab  owners,  they  and  their  little  ones, 
with  these  noiqr  ears,  and  aheep  and  fowls, 


boat  had  armed  themselves  with  huge 
staves,  had  prepared  to  accompany  us  at 
starting,  and  nothing  could  restrain  them  ; 
then  the  reis  drew  on  a  bright  blue  cotton 
shirt,  that  had  been  making  during  the 
whole  voyage,  and  stated  his  readiness 
also  ;  and  last,  a  miserable  old  woman,  the 
head  of  his  three  wives,  hung  two  or  three 
large  ooiaa  on  her  eoarae  matted  tresaea. 
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drew  a  dirty  black  cotton  veil  over  her 
head,  and  catne  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to 
beg  me  to  hire  a  donkey  to  cnrry  her  to  the 

tombs.  Tho  rf'is  was  in  lii^h  spirits,  and 
talked  and  shouted  as  much  as  if  he  had 
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OU3  and  peculiar  for  the  character  of  its 
paintings  :  musical  instruments,  and  niusi- 
cians  playing  on  them,  being  delineated  on 

its  wftlls  in  cnminnn  with  the  more  usual 
representations  of  kings  taught  by  the  gods, 


been  in  a  pusion  :  and  as  a  sort  of  harm"  priests  offering  sacrifices,  and  sacr  e^  ann 

less  flirtation  had  been  going  on  since  we  nial^  nnd  emblems  in  countless  variety.  In 


left  Alanfaloot  between  Yoiissouf  and  the 


the  last  chamber  of  the  IJnrn  Tomb  is  a 


lady,  he  entertained  her  with  all  sorts  of|  granite  sarcophagus,  in  two  parts,  much 


chatter ;  and  as  llie  torcli-bearers  were 
quarrellinor,  and  the  donkey-drivers  shout- 
ing to  their  charges,  our  party  was  as  noisy 
a  one,  and  as  ▼arious  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined. However,  we  found  every  body  use- 
ful in  their  way,  and  having  lighted  the 

torches,  we  commenced  our  descent  overi  found  it  finer  in  its  proportions  than  eitlicr 


mutilated  ;  and  on  the  roof,  considerably 
injured  by  damp,  the  stalaciiral  process  has 
commenced,  and  the  wails  by  the  torch- 
light glitter  like  a  ftdry  halK  Re  ascend 
ing  from  this,  we  entered  a  third  tomb, 
numbered  nine  above  its  entrnncc.  and 


the  first  flight  of  stairs,  which  were  steep 
and  rugged,  but  led  to  a  noblp  corridor, 
sloping  downwards,  and  lined  with  fine  relie- 
vos, bearing  the  marks  of  the  ancient  paint- 
ings.   A  second  descent,  and  we  were  in 


we  had  before  seen,  but  le^s  richly  painted. 
In  tlie  third  chanifirr  stands  an  ^ormottS 
sarcophagus,  with  a  full-length  figure  sculp- 
tured on  the  top,  and  hieroglyphics  sur- 
rounding it.    It  has  been  sadly  fractured  by 


the  rich  painted  chanthers,  surrounded  by  the  army  of  Napoleon,  but  still  reinains  the 


magnificent  works  of  art,  all  possessmg 
great  spirit  of  delineation,  and  the  most 
perfect  proportion  of  outline.    The  repre- 
sentations of  this  celebrated  tomb  are  well 
known  in  England,  as  also  the  sarcophagus 
found  in  it  by  Belzoni ;  and  in  splendor, 
richness,  and  beauty,  it  far  surpasses  all 
that  have  been  opened.    The  appearance 
of  grandeur  given  by  nature  to  the  head  of 
the  remarkable  valley,  in  which  was  found 
these  royal  tombs,  certainly  was  such  as  to 
authorize  Belzoni  in  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
a  spot  likely  to  be  chosen  for  the  burial- 
places  of  the  Pharaohs  ;   and  yet  it  wonld 
seem  that  nothing  less  than  some  revelation 
could  have  induced  the  Italian  to  seek  for 
the  tomb  of  a  kinrr  in  the  ho<\  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent.     The  elabor  iteness  of  its 
work,  the  beauty  of  its  finish,  the  richness 
of  its  paintitjgs,  and  the  number  of  its 
chambers  of  imagery,  make  it  iiiflcfd  wor- 
tliy  of  being  considered  as  among  the  finest 
of  those  "  eternal  habitations"  which  the 
Egyptians,   bv  nn  means  worshippers  of 
kings,  assigned  to  those  among  their  rulers, 
who  having  been  sternly  judged  after  death, 
and  against  whose  justHse,  wisdom,  and 
mercy,  not  a  breath  arose,  were  ferried 
across  the  sacred  lake  of  Tliebes,  borne  in 
funeral  pomp  around  its  temples,  and  along 
the  steep  defile,  to  these  last  restincr  places, 
in  whose  chambers  prayers  for  the  dead 
arose,  and  in  whose  splendid  decorations  it 
was  supposed  that  the  soul  of  the  departed 
took  the  most  exquisite  delight. 

From  that  known  as  Belzoni's,  we  en- 
tered the  Harp  Tomb,  as  it  ia  called,  cuti* 


most  entire  sarcopiiagus  in  the  royal  louibs. 
Among  other  names,  stands  prominently 
forth  that  of  Prince  Puckler  Muskau,  who 
in  putting  his  signature  among  the  car- 
touches of  Egypt's  royal  line,  felt  perhaps 
somewhat  like  tlie  fly  upon  the  cart-wheel, 
who  rejoiced  at  the  dust  he  could  kick  up  ; 
it  is  a  common  vanity  this,  and,  as  a  hu- 
iTian  weakness,  must,  I  suppose,  be  par- 
doned ;  yet  iiotbini',  T  confess,  annoys  me 
more,  than  to  have  my  attention  attracted 
from  works  of  interest  and  beauty,  by  the 
scribblings  of  Smiths  and  Joneses,  whose 
names,  respt'clable  enough  in  their  card- 
cases,  are  but  vain  impertinences  when  de- 
facing the  magnificent  remains  of  ancient 
art.  AmonjT  such  I  do  not  entirely  rank 
that  of  the  traveller  prince,  but  1  should 
have  held  hhn  higher  had  he  been  content 
to  have  gone  down  to  posterity  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  own  amusing  book,  rather  than 
on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  I'haraoh,  whose 
beautiful  and  mystic  characters  he  has  de- 
faced by  such  idle  vanity. 

We  were  anxious  to  see  some  of  the  well- 
preserved  mummies,  but  in  conseouence  of 
an  order  forbidding  their  sale  by  Ifebemet 
Ali,  the  Arabs,  dreading  discovery  and 

Sunishment,  secrete  them  with  great  care, 
[owever,  after  some  confiibulatioa  with 
the  Arabs,  who  wt  re  animated  with  the 
idea  that  we  intended  to  become  purchas- 
ers of  their  treasures,  they  agreed  to  guide 
us  to  the  huts  where  they  were  to  be  found. 
Enterin^T  the  first,  which  was  in  fact  the 
occupied  tomb  of  an  ancient  family  of  rank, 
the  Arabs  oioaed  the  door  behind  us,  and 
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then  Willi  great  secrecy  dragged  forth  two 
mummy  chests  from  an  inner  chamber,  and 

•  removing  the  ricitly-painted  tups  of  the 

cotfin,  displayed  the  mummies  bound  in 
their  cerecloUis,  and  evidently  untouch- 
ed. For  each  they  demanded  two  hundred 
piastres,  or  about  two  pouinN,  mid  offer- 
ed lor  that  sum  to  wrap  the  chest  ia  mat- 
ting, and  put  it  on  board  our  boat  in 
the  evening.  The  size  and  weight  of  the 
chest,  however,  discouraged  us  from  at- 
teuiptiug  its  transfer,  and  wc  left  the  ven- 
ders witn  a  doubtful  answer,  and  proceeded 
to  a  second  hut,  in  which  we  8fiw  another 
mommy  case,  containing  the  body  of  a 
woman,  as  appeared  from  the  figure  painted 
on  the  top,  wliich  was  represented  with  its 
arms  crossed  over  the  bosom,  a  style  only 
adopted  ^or  the  coliins  of  woiueu.  The 
news  soon  flew  round  that  the  strangers 
waiitf'f!  mummies,  and  numerous  were  the 
beckoniugs  and  hints  we  received  that 
many  were  for  sale  in  the  several  buts 
while  on  passing  one,  an  Arab  snatched  up 
a  mummy  whicli  had  laiu  in  his  court-yard, 
stripped  of  its  outer  cerements,  and  iitld  it 
out  to  us  with  a  triumphant  grin. 

Through  the  iiarrtnv  cluth  that  baiKla<red 
the  body,  the  litulis  and  fciturcs  of  the 
dead  were  clearly  perceptible,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  piteous  in  its  expression 
than  this  poor  shrunken  form  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  III  the  arms  of  the  brawny  and 
deriding  Arab. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  give  up  mummy  hunt- 
ing, for  we  were  now  every  where  followed 
and  surrounded  by  Arabs  laden  with  limbs 
from  dismembered  bodies,  as  well  as  entire 
mummies  of  serpents,  ibis,  and  cats,  with 
the  heads  of  wolves,  and  otlier  hideous  ob- 
jects of  Egypt's  symbol  worship.  We  bar- 
gained fir  >n  and  ^ot  it  for  a  piastre, 
but  were  grievously  disappointed  to  find 
that,  instead  of  its  proving  a  white  plumed, 
handsome  bird,  as  it  once  was,  it  retained 
neither  form  nor  color  ;  but  we  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  shawl  that  had  once  en- 
vdoped  a  Thel>uu  belle,  and  a  pair  of  an- 
cient sandals,  in  form  such  as  our  Hum- 
malls  couslantiy  wear  in  India. 

Unless  the  visitor  is  attracted  as  a  student 
to  Thebes,  it  is  not  a  place  the  stranger 
will  be  disposed  to  tarry  at,  and  therefore, 
having  seen  its  wonders,  and  just  encoun- 
tered a  large  party  in  blouse  and  telescope 
array,  prcpariiiij;  w  ith  umbrellas  and  sketcb- 
boolu  to  follow  our  steps,  we  left  the  rem- 
nants of  the  city  of  a  Aondred  gates,  free 
to  their  invastigatumi,  and  i»«nbukiiig, 


spread  our  canvass  for  the  far-famed  Klien- 
nek,  the  oasis  of  all  the  beggar  and  pilgrim 
class  of  *'  true  believera." 


FLOWERS. 

From  BrntleyV  Misn  llinv. 

BcAOTirOL  Flowxrs!  wherever  ye  bloom, 
With  your  soft-tiatad  l«av«s,  and  your  fragrant 

perfume  ; 

Whether  in  Spring  ye  come  Anth  fWim  the  ground. 
Or  when  Autiiinii  si  litters  her  dead  leaves  aroond  J 
Whether  io  cottage  or  pulaoe  ye  dwell, 
Beantlfbl  Flowers !  I  love  ye  well. 

Rchold  a  young  girl,  in  her  mirthflil  play. 
Laughing  llic  limirs  of  cliilflhood  nwiiy, 
The  light  winds  are  waving  her  sunny  liair, 
And  her  voice  Bounda  sweet  in  the  silent  air. 
Wliilo  her  fair  hands  arc  twining,  from  itumiDer 
bowers, 

Wild  blooioiog  wreathe  of  the  beautiful  Flowers. 

The  ncenc  is  now  chntigcd,  f'^r  v< nf^  !i i  vi  flown; 
Tliut  gay  laughiiiff  girl  to  a  wouiaii  has  grown  ; 
And  the  lover  \*  tnere,  who  fiun  would  tell 
The  secret  their  eves  have  reveal'd  too  well ! 
Bat  Flowers  he  pfaots  in  her  snowy  bn-.-ict, 
And  their  eloquent  leaves  have  hie  love  coaliMt. 

Tie  a  bridal  morn,  and  loudly  swells 
A  merry  peal  firom  the  old  cburdi-bells  ; 

The  white-roh'd  bride  i«  amiling  now 

-I'l  Iiii.'ilii  -  \>r<  iitli  frciin  the  oriitige  bottghj 
And  briglit-uy  d  maidens  before  her  strew 

BemiUAil  Flowers,  of  every  boe. 

There'i  a  voice  of  8orrow,~for  time  liatb  fled,~ 
A  wife  and  a  mother  lies  cold  and  dead ; 
They've  laid  her  to  sleep  in  herendleseretit, 

With  a  voung  babo  daiip'd  to  her  ninrbl«!  I)ren!it ; 
And   Flowers  are  there,  with   their  perfum'd 
bnalh, 

Decking  the  bud  end  the  blossom  in  death.| 

In  the  f^rrf-n  flmrrhvnrd  is  a  lonelv  Rpot« 
\>'here  llie  j()yi>u»  sunsiiine  eiUnr!«  not ; 
Deep  in  the  gloom  of  the  cyurejiw'  sIukIi-, 
There  is  her  home  in  the  cold  earth  ntade, 
And  over  her  still  the  sweet  flowrt-t^  bloom,— 
They  wrrr  near  her  in  lift,  and  foisake  not  her 
tomb. 

Beautiful  Flowers  !      seem  to  be 
Link'd  in  the  fimd  ties  of  memory  ! 
Companions  ye  were  to  our  childhood's  day, — 
Companions  ye  are  t»  OUT  Uftless  elay ; 
And  barren  and  drear  ware  this  wide  world  of 
ours, 

Lsdking  the  smila  of  the  beandfiit  Floweis ! 

FuniMCA  Bnuu  Dl 
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HUME,  AND  HIS  INTLU£NC£  UPON 
HIST  OK  y. 

Prom  the  Uuarlerly  Eeview. 

Histoire  de  la  Conqutte  de  P Angkterre  par 
ia  Nermmds.   P«r  Augnstin  Thierry, 
de  rinstitut  Royal  de  France.  Q.ua- 
tri  me  edition.    Bruxelles.  1842. 
Thierry,  largely  and  approvingly  quoted 
by  Sir  James  MaokinUieh^  and  praised  by 
many  lMi::;lish  reviewers,  has,  without  ab- 
solutely superseding  any  of  our  '  standard ' 
anChorities,  become,  through  the  medium 
of  translations  and  cheap  editions,  a  popu- 
lar book.    So  much  attention  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  uuvelty  of  bis  very  doubtful 
Tiews,  wbieh  we  trost  to  have  ere  long  an 
opportunity  of  discussing,  that  it  has  te^^ded 
to  revive  the  scheme,  often  suggested,  but 
never  yet  adopted,  of  publishing  an  aMtota- 
ted  JIume, 

*  Hume,  after  all ' — it  wns  nrored  by  an 
able  advocate  of  the  plan,  whom,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  days  of  Berkeley  and 
Hervey,  we  will  designate  as-  Akiphron — 
'  Hume,  after  all,  retains  his  literary  ascen- 
dency. People  will  turn  to  him  naturally 
as  the  educational  book,  the  unchallenged 
source  of  authority.  New  hi.'Jtories,  such 
as  Thierry,  may  enjoy  a  flash  of  reputation, 
but  they  will  not  be  eonridered  as  the  soher, 
regular  book,  the  outfit  of  the  new  book- 
case in  the  newly-furnished  breakfast-room, 
newly  occupied  by  the  newly-married  ex- 
pectants of  a  numerous  family.  As  Pro- 
fessor >Smith  sav«,  in  Ins  Lectures,  It  is 
Hwtu  who  is  read  by  every  one.  Hume  is 
ike  yaoHtm  wkiue  views  and  tpimmu  in- 
sauihfy  become  our  own.  lie  is  respected 
and  admired  hif  the  most  enlightened  read- 
er ;  he  is  the  guide  and  philosopher  of  the 
ordinary  reader,  to  whose  mind,  on  all  the 
topics  ronnrcted  trith  our  history,  he  entire- 
ly gives  the  tone  and  law.  Were,  however, 
uie  merit  of  Humi^s  history  less  than  it  is, 
the  stamp  given  by  the  name  of  a  standard 
work  will  always  sustain  its  value  as  a  lite- 
rary 'or  commercial  sacculation.  Hume 
may  be  truly  characterised  as  History  fox 
the  Million.  In  our  active  age,  the  pre- 
vailing desire  is  to  acquire  the  largest  show 
of  inwnnatioo,  with  the  smallest  expense 
of  thought.  Just  as  you  buy  a  tool-i  In  ?t 
or  a  medicine-chest,  because  it  contains  all 
the  hammers  and  chisels,  or  tinctures  and 
powders  whidi  yon  want,  all  ready  diosen 
for  you  without  any  trouble  of  your  own — 
even  aodo people  purchase  the  standard  work 
fiir  thMr  hiaaoaie.  tcleat  libnriM,  bMuiie 
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they  expect,  and  rightly,  that  it  will  fill  np 
the  gap  on  their  shelves,  and  the  void  in 
their  heads,  without  any  further  pains.' 

Your  comparisnn,  however  apposite — wns 
the  reply  of  Euphranor — cannot  be  carried 
entirely  through.  He  who  purchases  the 
tool-ebest  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  tem* 
per  of  the  tools  :  he  assures  himself  that 
the  shear-steel  is  Holtzapfel's  and  not  Shef- 
field ware.  It  h  not  the  mere  *  town  made' 
which  will  satisfy  liim.  In  the  medicine- 
chest,  you  take  pains  enough  to  insure  that 
the  contents  of  phials  and  boxes  shall  be 
the  right  thing :  no  willowobark,  instead  of 
Battley's  cinchona :  genuine  unadulterated 
senna.  Still  more  anxiously  would  you 
keep  away  from  the  shop,  bowerer  gay  and 
attrariivc,  if  you  knew  that  the  pbarmaco- 
polist  had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  sell- 
ing oxalic  acid  in  the  place  of  Epsom  salts, 
or  arsenic  for  magnesia.  But  with  respect 
to  the '  standard  work,'  or  the  whole  Ipfrjon 
of  educational  works,  equallv  '  standards ' 
in  their  degree,  is  the  same  salutary  caution 

employed?  Rarrlv  docs  the  teacher,  who 
places  the  book  before  the  pupil,  take  the 
trouble  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
mind  whence  tfie  work  emanates,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  doctrines  which  it  may 
boldly  display  or  coyly  conceal.  How  often 
does  the  earefol  mother,  who  anzionsly 
guard.H  her  children  against  opening  any  but 
'  Sunday  books '  on  the  Lord's  day,  re- 
sume on  the  Monday  her  regular  course  of 
readings— lesioos  on  history,  lessons  on 
botany,  lessons  on  geology,  taken  from  pro- 
ductions in  which,  either  in  express  terms, 
or  by  inference,  Holy  Scripture  is  either  SO 

excluded  as  to  destroy  all  trust  in  its  reali- 
ty, or  represented  as  a  fable  I 

*  Surely  not  so ' — s&idAlciphronf — ^'name 
them.* 

Nay — quoth  Euphranor — it  is  mamma's 
business,  not  mine ;  let  her  set  her  wits  to 
work,  and  examine  the  first  doseo  of  tbe 
rubbish  which  she  shoots  upon  iht  school- 
room table. 

*  We  arc  wandering  from  our  question 
resumed  Alciphron ; — '  do  not  suppose  that 
T  contend  for  tlie  absolute  perfection  of 
Hume's  history.  In  many  respects  it  may 
not  satisfy  the  awakened  enriosity  of  the 
public  mind.  Copious  sources  of  informa- 
tion, unexplored  in  Hume's  day,  have  been 
made  known  since  his  time  by  the  diligence 
of  our  modern  antiquaries.  Sounder  criti- 
cism is  employed  in  judging  the  medisval 
period :  more  truly  do  we  appreciate  the 
poetiotl  ckwMtor  of  tbe  niddlo  ages,  tbe 
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splendor;^  of  chivalry,  the  charm  of  ro- 
manoe,  the  beauty  oi  the  structures,  the 
merit  of  the  artists  who,  siity  years  since, 

were  equally  contemned  by  tln"  man  of  let- 
ters and  the  virtuoso.  Above  all,  we  begin 
to  understand  how  exteDiive  is  the  inquiry 
involved  in  the  annals  (^mankind;  for  the 
enlariitd  researchesof  our  own  timp«i,  make 
us  now  iar  more  sensible  of  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  our  ignorance.  There  is  as  mneh 
graphic  archajology  and  curious  quaintncsf , 
in  any  one  number  of  Charles  Knight's 
London  or  Old  England,  or  my  friena  Fe- 
lix Sumtne^y's Guidebooks, as,  under  Pitt's 
admiIli^^t^^^llon,  would  have  set  up  an  Anti- 
quarian Society — ^president,  council,  direct- 
or, and  all  the  members  to  boot.  But  oar 
abaodance  will  fucilimtc  the  editorial  task. 
Hume's  short-coin ings  may  be  completely 
remedied  by  the  note,  the  excursus,  the  ap- 
pendix, and  the  essay.  All  those  who  pos- 
sess the  information  and  talent  needed  for 
correcting  Hume's  errors,  or  making  good 
his  deficiencies,  will  have  a  far  better  chance 
of  profit  or  fame  by  annexiii*^  their  inftirmri- 
tion  to  his  pages,  than  through  auv  inde- 
pendent production  of  their  own.  Embark 
In  the  vessel  which  has  so  ^ong  braved  the 
storms  f)f  rriticism:  the  good  ship  Hume 
will  always  make  a  prosperous  voyage,  and 
find  a  market  for  her  wares  in  ports  which 
to  every  other  flag  will  Im  cloHrcI.  ft  ?s  in 
vain — as  observed  by  a  shrewd  critic  of  our 
own  day — that  we  shall  look  elsewhere  for 
those  general  and  comprehensive  victcs,  that 
$affacity  and  judgment,  thofr  ma^terhj  JfS- 
sons  of  political  wisdom,  that  profound 
huneledge  of  human  nfifnre,  thai  calm  phi- 
hsopht/  and  d{si)ii>sioniite  halanrinfr  of  opin- 
ion, which  delight  and  instruct  as  in  the  pa- 
ges of  Hume.  Hume  is  justly  placed,  by 
comrfton  consent,  at  the  head  of  our  philosfh 
phic  historians  :  he  i.<  not  lonrc  distirifruifh- 
edfor  his  philosophy  than  fur  his  sagacity 
and  judgment,  his  feeling  and  pathos. — 
Hume  riKiv  be  deficient  in  diligence  and  re- 
search, but,  as  I  have  before  said,  how  easi- 
ly can  any  defects  arising  from  imperfect 
information  be  supplied  by  those,  whOp  with 
!eF!s  genius  nnd  l)lliIo?^(^phy,  have  more  op- 
portunity of  collecting  materials,  more  assi- 
duity, more  knowledge  I  And  if  there  be 
any  tendencies  at  variance  with  received 
opinions,  surely  a  calm  and  temperate  cor- 
rection of  his  errors,  will  sufficiently  enable 
the  reader  to  maintain  a  due  impartiality.' 

You  are  quoting,  O  Alriphroti — was  tho 
reply  of  Euphranor — the  words  of  the  late 
John  Allen,  who,  as  in  leote,  diligent,  and 


critical  investigator  of  history,  is  entitled  to 
great  respect ;  but  the  task  of  correction 
would  not  be  so  easy  as  you  suppose.  Fully 
do  I  acknowledge  the  cleverness  dipplayod 
in  Hume's  history,  though  I  should  not 
characterize  his  oualities  exactly  in  tbe 
same  terms.  Alien  8  laognsge  is  even  more 
tinged  by  affection  than  that  of  the  lover  ;  for 
in  the  very  same  article  he  says, — '  We  ctre 
theremghfy  sensiUe  ef  the  dejicieneies  ms 

irhdt  ron.<tttutr  the  chief  mrrit  of  an  liisto- 
rian^  fidelity  and  regard  to  truth,'  Pro* 
fessor  Smith  goes  a  deal  Oirther.  He  wnrnn 
us  to  be  '  ever  suspicious'  of  the  author's 
'particular  prrjufiiies.'    He  virtually  accu- 
ses bis  lavontc  writer  of  a  perpetual  falsi- 
fication of  his  subject,  '  by  asetnbing  to  the 
persqfiagts  of  history,  as  they  jia^^s  hrforc 
him,  the  views  and  opinions  of  later  ages  : 
those  sentiments  and  reasonings  which  kis 
otrn  enlightened  and  powerful  mind  was 
able  to  form,  not  those  irhich  either  really 
were  or  could  be  formed  by  men  thinking  or 
acting  many  eenturies  m/w^.'    And  be 
sums  up  the  literary  character  of  tlie  'beau- 
tiful narrative '  by  telling  us  that  '  in 
Hume's  history  truth  is  continually  mixed 
up  with  misrq^resentationt  and  the  whole 
mass  of  the  rrasonins;^,  which  in  its  fttal 
impression  is  materially  wrong,  is  so  inter- 
spersed with  observations  wkieh  an  in  then^ 
selves  perfectli/  ri<:;ht,  that  the  reader  is  at 
no  time  sufficiently  on  his  guard,  and  is  at 
last  betrayed  into  conclusions  totally  un^ 
warrantable,  and  at  variance  with  his  best 
feeling's  and  sotmrhst  itpivions '* 

How  can  an  editor  deal  with  such  a  wri- 
ter—an historian  who  neither  knows  the 
truth,  nor  cares  to  know  it,  and  whose  wil- 
ful perversions  must  provoke  a  continual, 
though  inoflectual,  refutation  ? — The  per-  . 
petual  commentary  must  become  a  perpetual 
runninir  fire  against  the  text.    Let  it  be 
further  recollected  that  the  ' particular  pre- 
judices *  of  Hume  may  chance  to  run  coun- 
ter to  an  editor's  best  interests  and  feelings. 
If  you,  Alciphron,  held  a  good  estate  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  by  your  father's  will,  would 
you  like  to  attempt  the  correction  of  a  topo- 
grapher who  had  ?uch  a  '  particular  preju- 
dice '  against  testamentary  devises  as  to 
represent  them  to  be  gronoded,  in  every 
case,  upon  fraud  ?    How  could  any  Eng- 
lishman bear  to  edit  a  general  history  of 

*  The  pas^.•if:^  i]iiii(<  i]  liv  Alriphroii  aiiti  Eu- 
phranor will  bo  luund  in  tlio  Edinburgit  Keviow 
No.  83,  p.  &,  &c. ;  and  in  Snyth's  Laeturef,  vol. 
i.,  Lecture  V.,  whir-h  wc  request  oar  mden  to 
perose  auentively,  comparing  it  with  tbissrtieltt 
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Kt)2'nn(l,  composod  by  Monsieur  DeNigrc- 
nieiii  ihe  Frenchman,  who,  entertaining 
the  most  *pariicular prgudiees  *  agumt  the 
British  8C'a-?orvice,  ahvays  advocntes  his 
own  opinion  by  so  artfully  mixing  up  truth 
with  misrepresentation,  as  to  make  all  our 
naval  men  appear  odious  or  ridieuloiu; 
and  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  our  naval 
service  is  equally  mischievous  and  con- 
temptible ;  our  wooden  walls,  not  the  de- 
fences of  the  realm,  but  useless  sources  of 
•  extravagant  expense ;  our  sailors,  ruffians, 
serving  nerdy  for  plunder;  the  *wheit 
scope*  of  all  oar  Admiralty  orders  dire^d 
to  the  simie  wicked  object;  our  command- 
ers, knaves  or  fools,  traitors  or  cowards ; 
who  represents  Howe  as  a  ninny,  and  Col- 
liiinjwood  as  a  brute  ;  and  who,  in  !iirr;iling 
the  last  days  of  Nelson,  fraudulently  omits 
hie '  England  expeets  every  man  to  do  his 
doty;'  Test,  by  quoting  tlMee  emphatic 
words,  he  should  preserve  a  memorial  of 
the  ardent  and  sincere  patriotism  of  the 
dying  herot 

An  editor  appears  tO  we  lo  be  nearly  in 
your  position  when  yott  introduce  a  stran- 
ger to  your  firiend.  In  this  case,  you  vrish 
—if  consistent  with  truth — to  become  the 
entire  voucher  for  the  character  of  ilie  par- 
ty :  if  you  cannot  go  to  that  lull  extent, 
then,  in  eonnexion  with  the  Introduction, 
you  feel  yourself  oblirrrd  to  ptit  your  friend 
sufficiently  upon  the  qui  vtve  to  protect  him- 
self in  his  intercourse.  As  the  world  goes, 
yon  may  often  be  coaipellctl,  own  for  your 
friend's  benefit,  to  place  him  in  close  quar- 
ters with  an  individual  whose  connexion  or 
aequaintance  cannot  be  pursued  or  cultiva- 
ted without  caution.-—'  Chipchase  is  an 
honest  workman,  but  very  cross — John  Bean 
takes  good  care  of  his  horses,  though  he  is 
not  a  teetotaller — Sir  Richard  enjoys  capi- 
tal credit  upon  'Change,  but  he  is  apt  to  bf- 
tricky. — In  all  such  cases  the  merit  or  tal- 
ent, such  as  it  may  be,  is  accepted  ns  a 
compensation  for  life  <!cfect.  So  tar  as 
concerns  the  particular  purposes  required, 
the  balance  is  on  the  right  side.  But  you 
would  find  it  rather  awkward,  had  you  to 
state.  '  T^orenzo  is  a  delightful  companion, 
full  of  wit,  talent,  and  int'urmution ;  he  has 
only  one  fault,  his  whole  heart  and  soul  is 
given  np  to  gallantry  :  he  never  loses  sight 
of  his  purpose.  He  has  written  a  most 
clever  essay  upon  "  the  natunl  Mtiory  o  f 
tho$iit^*'—io  prove,  not  only  the  bad  infiu- 
enrr  exercised  hy  the  "popular  notions  of 
chastity  '  upon  morality,  but  that,  in  point 
of  &6t,  clftutity  never  exists;  end  that  she 
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who  is  apparently  the  most  virtuous  differs 
only  from  the  mu.^i  protligateby  "cant  and 
grimace."  Lorenso  is  most  actively  con- 
sistent— he  tries  to  '^fthice  every  woman  he 
can  get  at.  When  you  have  him  in  your 
bouse  he  will  endeavor  on  all  occasions  to 
put  his  doctrines  into  practice,  whether  he 
meets  your  smart  lady's  maid  in  the  park 
or  your  staid  governess  on  the  stairs,  phiya 
an  accompaniment  to  your  spinster  cousin, 
assists  your  w  ilf  nt  the  dinner-table,  reads 
a  sermon  to  your  budding  daughter,  or  es- 
corts your  well  matured  sister  to  the  opera.' 
—Would  it  licit  probably  occur  to  you  that 
your  friend  would  consider  it  rather  inex- 
pedient to  begin  by  shaking  hands  with  a 
scoundrel,  whom  he  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  get  rid  of  by  kicking  him  out  of 
doors  ? 


Ildme's  merits  must  be  examined  with 
re/ercnce  to  the  era  in  which  he  flourished. 
ProvioMsly  to  Hume,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  England  possessed  historical  literature 
in  the  esthetic  sense  of  the  term.  Ad<^U 
ing  the  Ciil)i)oniiiu  plirase,  it  was  our  re» 
proach  that  no  British  altars  had  been  rais- 
ed to  the  Muse  of  History.  -411  who,  since 
Hume,  have  earned  any  conmianding  repu- 
tation, are  more  or  less  his  disciples;  and 
all  our  juvenile  and  educational  histories, 
and  conversations,  and  outlines,  are,  in  the 
main,  composed  out  of  Hume's  material" 
occasionally  minced  up  with  a  few  pious 
reflections,  or  even  with  texts,  in  order  to 
correct  the  taint  of  the  food  thus  dished  Up 
for  the  risin*,'  ;reneration.  Even  Turner 
strongly  partakes  of  his  liavor. 

Bel  bre  Hume,  we  had  many  valuable  and 
laborious  early  \\  ritrrs,  such  as  Hall  and 
Grafton,  Speed  and  honest  Slow,  who 
chronicled  events  with  diligence,  giving 
that  instruction  which  facts,  faithfully 
though  unskilfully  narrated,  afforded  to  the 
multitude,  when  the  comparative  sterility 
of  the  press  rendered  reading  scarcer  and 
reflection  more  abundant.  '  Baker's  Chron- 
icle,' in  ihe  hall  window,  the  one  book  con- 
ned over  by  the  fine  old  English  gentleman, 
taught  him  to  think  fiir  himself  May  be 
his  chaplain  helped  him  a  little.  The 
modern  English  gentleman  thinks  as  he  is 
taught  by  bis  newspaper.  Besides  such 
Gothic  chroniclers,  for  we  name  Baker  only 
IS  the  oxeniplar,  there  were  other  writers 
who  had  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
science  <^  history,  by  (letting  the  eubjeet 
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with  reference  to  the  principles  of  govern* 
ment,  or  the  doctrines  of  party.  They  as- 
pired to  the  more  ambitious  rank  ot  in- 
structors; yet  we  had  not  any  works  which, 
viewed  as  literary  compositions,  were  dis-  [ 
tunguished  either  by  style  or  sentiment. 
Many  might  be  considled  for  information, 
none  bad  t^triveu  lor  literary  eminence. 

OmUting  the  writers  confined  to  partieo- 
lar  eras  or  rcicrn?,  there  were  si.x  who,  as 
precursors  of  Hume,  Jiad,  with  more  extend- 
ed views  than  mere  annalists,  planned  or 
executed  the  task  of  compiling  e  general 

history  of  England. 

First  appears  Brady.  The  functions  of 
this  learned  man  exhibited  an  odd  combi- 
nation  of  pluralities :  a  doctor  of  medicine 
by  profession,  an  antiquary  by  fancy,  he 
nnited  in  his  person  the  offices  of  Regius 
Professor  in  his  far  i'iy  it  ( '  iin!. ridge.  Mas- 
ter of  Caius  College  at  Cambri«lge,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Kecordd  in  the  Tuwer ;  be- 
ing, moreover,  one  of  the  household  physi- 
cians of  James  II.,  and  as  such  one  of  ilic 
attesting  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  his  unfor- 
tunate son.  Brady  was  also  much  e<mnectcd 
with  Sydenham.  Strange  to  say,  he  pur* 
sued  his  litrrary  studies,  and  preserved  his 
reputation  lor  professional  skill.  In  our 
days,  the  '  three  black  graces '  respectively 
iinpn^e  tlircc  flojrees  of  literary  exciu;<ive- ! 
ncss  upon  their  respective  profes.sors.  Mo- 
ther Church  is  most  indulgent  towards  her 
children ;  provided  they  '  perform '  one 
service  on  Sunday,  slie  nod*  and  allows 
them  to  expatiate  as  they  may.  Themis 
•hows  more  jealousy :  when  she  is  courted 
by  the  student,  she  .smiles  and  says,  '  Yoiini; 
man,  recollect  I  mu.st  have  you  all  to  myself. 
It  is  not  for  the  like  of  yon  to  suppose  that 
you  arc  to  be  indulged  like  the  suitors  of 
whom  I  have  been  pure — a  Hroiipham  or  a  ' 
Jeffrey,  a  Tallburd  or  a  Mcrivalc.  No, 
—when  you  have  wedded  me,  you  must  give 
up  all  flirtations  with  tlio  Muses.  If  you 
forget  yourself,  you  shall  not  touch  a  shilling 
of  my  property,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  end 
by  suing  for  a  divorce  from  such  an  unfaith- 
ful partner.'  Esculapius  is  the  harshest  of 
ail :  if  Ins  son  prints  his  footsteps  upon 
ground  forUdden  to  medical  intellect,  be  at 
once  cuts  off  the  extrevagmt  heir  vrith  an 
empty  pill-box. 

In  Brady's  time,  far  more  toleration  was 
allowed.  He  grew  rich,  received  fees,  and 
flourished,  albeit  he  was  a  distinfrni«hed  an. 
tiquary  and  historian.  The  iirst,  or  intro 
dttctoff  Tolome  of  Brady^s  History,  con- 
taining ft  lomiiitfy  of  the  of  igm  and  inrogrees 
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of  the  constitution,  with  a  valuable  Glossary, 
was  published  in  1684 ;  the  second  in  1685 ; 

the  third,  which  ends  with  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  in  1700.  Brady  was  sincere 
in  his  belief  that  the  people  had  no  political 
rights,  excepting  what  they  had  begged, 
bought,  or  ?:t(>l('ii  fr(nii  tlie  king.  Consid- 
ered as  an  historical  investigator  of  consti- 
tutional law,  rather  than  as  a  narrator  of 
facts,  Brady  has  much  merit,  though  he 
draws  erroiieon.'^  conclusions  from  authentic 
evidence,  lie  a.ssumes  that,  whenever  any 
grant  in  favor  of  the  people  proceeded 
from  the  Crown,  their  right  originated  out 
of  the  grant ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  more  fre- 
quently happens  that  such  a  grant  is  only  • 
confirmation  of  a  previously  existing  right, 
or  the  recognition  of  a  prevailing  principle 
in  the  constitution,  subsisting  by  custom 
and  usage,  but  which  now  required  to  be 
defiiu'il,  liecansc  frnvcrnmeiit  5oiu'!it  to  vio- 
late  the  understanding,  or  refuse  t  lie  conces- 
sions which  might  render  the  struggle  un- 
ii(!ccssary  :  popular  rights  previously  held 
in  solution,  but  precipitated  by  excess  of 
royal  prerogative  or  party  pertinacity. 

'  <>ur  late  great  parliamentary  revolution,* 
said  Alciphron,  hearing  tins  observation, 
'  is  &  case  in  point :  it  was  the  refusal  of 
the  franchise  to  Manchester,  which  solidi- 
fied parliamentary  reform — a  few  drops 
more  o(  Eldonine,  and  wo  slioiihl  have  had 
the  People's  Charter.'  But  this  m  a  vexed 
question,  which  Euphrtmer  advises  us  for 
the  present  to  decline,  and  we  must  there- 
lore  return  again  tg  oui  historians. 

Partial,  however,  as  Brady  may  have 
been,  he  was  an  hone^♦  writer;  rigidly  ac- 
curate in  bis  quotation!],  artd,  having  ap- 
pended numerous  original  docaments  to  his 
text,  he  affords  us  the  meansof  refuting  his 
own  mistakes,  and  is  still  in  many  points  a 
usclui  guide. 

Brady  was  the  champion  of  Toryism  and 
hereditary  right ;  Tyrrell  lork  up  the  gaunt- 
let on  the  side  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Revo- 
lution, by  producing,  in  1606,  '  The  Gen- 
eral  History  of  England,  both  Eedesiastioal 
and  Civil,  from  the  earliest  accounts  of 
lime  to  the  Reign  of  his  present  Majesty, 
William  III.,  taken  trom  most  ancient 
Records,  MSS.,  and  printed  Historians, 
with  Memorials  of  the  most  eminent  Per- 
sons in  Church  and  State,  as  also  the  foun- 
daticm  of  the  most  noted  Monasteries  and 
both  Universities.'  Four  successive  vol- 
umes followed;  the  last  appeared  in  1704, 
when,  like  Brady,  he  was  nlenced  in  hit 
cotttraveny  by  death;  and  the  tame  era. 
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the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
ends  liis  '  Complete  History.' 
As  »  neoetsary  eoQaeqaence  of  Tyrrdl's 

antagonism  to  Brady,  he  runs  fast  and  far 
away  from  the  truth  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. If  not  abwlutely  the  fbnnder,  yet  he 
gave  a  great  help  to  the  respectable^  bat 

somewhat  prosy  school,  who  systematize 
Anglo-Saxon  liberty  ,*  believe  that  King 
Alfred  instituted  tria]  by  jury;  portray 
Kin^r  Jdhn  as  signinj^  Mn^'iiri  Chrirta  with 
alonggoose-quili^  and,  always  confounding 
the  means  with  the  end,  consider  politico 
ftee<lom  as  identical  with  national  happi- 
ness. His  *  History '  is  a  Whig  pamphlet 
in  live  volumes  folio.  Puzzle-pated,  and 
yetsineere,Tyrrell  waded  diligently  through 
the  best  nnthnritics  :  lie  iiesrlected  no  source 
of  information.  We  believe  that  he  has 
hardly  omitted  anv  one  fact  of  importance ; 
and  yet  yon  read  through  his  history  without 
being  able  to  recollect  one  of  the  events 
which  he  has  narrated  with  drowsy  fidelity. 
Like  all  writers  of  his  class,  he  is  a  tele- 
scope with  dulled  glasses  ;  he  hrin^i'^  the  ob- 
ject nearer  to  you,  but  so  dim  and  confused 
that  you  have  no  distinct  image  at  all. 

With  better  fortune  than  his  prcdecoswrs, 
Tinwronre  K;ich:ir(!  was  enabled  to  fulfil  his 
plan  of'  giving  to  the  Englishman  his  own 
country's  story.'  He  undertook  his  useful 
and  important  work,  for  such  it  certainly 
is,  under  the  clear  conviction  that  he  was 
called  to  the  task  by  a  sense  of  duty  as  a 
divine.  England  wanted  a  church  and 
state  history,  a  history  which  might  teach 
Englishmen  to  respect  their  national  con- 
stitution as  well  as  their  national  religion, 
without  eu^iiitj  one  on  against  the  other  :  he 
therefore  wrote  aa  a  professed  teacher,  in- 
fluenced by  doctrines  which  it  was  his  call- 
ing openly  to  propagate  and  oonftrm.  Each* 
ard's  principle,  however  he  may  have  car- 
ried It  through,  was  the  right  one.  A  sol- 
dier would  deem  It  an  insult  if  you  supposed 
be  forgot  his  commission  when  he  appears 
in  plain  clothes.  Equally  should  a  clergy- 
man make  all  around  him  constantly  know 
and  remember  his  order,  although  his  sur- 
plice may  be  put  oil.  The  first  volume, 
which  extends  to  the  end  of  James  I.,  is  the 
least  important.  He  did  not  neglect  original 
authorities,  but,  according  to  the  prevailing 
fashion,  he  considered  the  '  monastic  wri- 
ters '  as  '  being  highly  dfsagrceable  to  the 
taste  and  genius  of  our  refioeis  age.'  In  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  which  carry  on 
the  history  to  the  '  late  happy  Revolution,' 
Eachard  bec<mMS  a  writer  of  intrinne  wonh. 
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He  exercised  a  satisfactory  diligence  in  col- 
lecting all  the  printed  authorities,  not  merely 
such  as  are  historical  in  the  strict  sense  oif 
the  term,  but  of  that  miscellaneous  illustra- 
tive class,  pamphlets,  lampoons,  trials,  and 
the  like,  neglected  by  his  contemporaries, 
but  of  which  he  fully  knew  the.  value. 
Rnchard  was  also  assisted  by  manuscript 
and  oral  information,  so  that  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  work  he  becomes  an  original 
authority.  It  is  a  grave,  magisterial,  Miber, 
sensible  book,  in  Oxford  binding.  His  nar- 
ration is  deficient  in  talent  or  lireliness ; 
but  want  of  elegance  and  spirit  is  compen- 
sated by  the  business-like  clearness  of  his 
style,  and  the  excellent  arrangement  of  his 
matter.  His  work,  in  spite  of  the  attacks 
of  scurrilous  Oldmixon,  and  the  criticism 
of  the  miserable  free-thinker,  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton,  acquired  considerable  credit,  and 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  who 
value  plain  historical  iiiTirmation,  full  and 
solid:  but  they  must  not  look  for  any  solu- 
tion of  diiRcnlt  problems,  or  any  nice  eluci- 
dations of  character. 

In  the  capacity  of  the  patriarch  of  book- 
makers, the  earlie.st  professional  author 
known  to  have  been  paid  by  the  sheet, 
Guthrie,  whose  ponderouj^  (jeo<rraphical 
Grammar  still  lingers  in  its  fourteetith  edi- 
tion, deserves  a  memorial.  Let  subscrip- 
tions be  raised  at  every  tradr-dinner  for  the 
erection  of  the  statue  in  papier  mache,  in 
the  dark  Court  opposite  Stationers'  Hall,  in 
the  <:entre  of  the  little  grubby,  scrubby, 
shabby  crccn.  As  ;in  historian,  few  words 
will  suiBce  for  poor  Uuthrie.  He  was  a 
Tory  by  principle  and  an  author  by  neces- 
sity. Steadily  did  he  fill  page  after  paorc,  un- 
der the  sliiuulus  of  political  feeling  and  the 
pressure  of  domestic  penury.  Such  was  the 
patient  complacency  of  his  customers,  that 
Guthrie's  history,  bein:^  intended  to  be 
popular,  fills  two  enormous  folios,  a  stone- 
weight  of  literature.  Guthrie's  work  is 
decently  and  comprehensively  executed ; 
but  he  has  omitted  references  to  proofs  and 
authorities,  so  that  his  compilation,  far  too 
unwieldy  for  any  ordinary  reader  in  our 
degenerate  days,  is  nearly  useless  to  histori- 
cal inquirers. 

The  history  of  reputations  ill  deserved, 
would  form  a  large  and  interesting  chapter 
in  the  annals  of  literature.  When  it  shall 
be  investigated  by  some  future  D'Israeli,  a 
prominent  station  must  be  found  therein  for 
flapin.  L'diorions  and  yet  superficial, 
pompous  and  shallow,  his  foreign  birth,  ed- 
I  ueation,  and  habitat,  all  unfitted  him  for 
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the  task.  Wo  must  recollect,  however,  in 
juflfring  liiin,  tliat  he  wrote  tor  foreigners; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  cuiilinentnl  public, 
end  not  for  ourselves.  Rapin  tells  us  i>o  with 
a  candor  whicli  oxciisrs  tlio  niitlior, ihonph 
it  does  not  neutralize  the  errors  whicli  lie 
has  propagated.  Rapin  bod  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  higlier  «|aalities  of  an  histo- 
rian— l>iit  his  model  of  composition  was 
Alexeray ;  his  seiitiineiits  those  of  Bayle. 
He  judged  all  matter?,  reliifions  or  jxiliiical, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  French  refuiiee :  feelings 
fully  natural  and  excusable  in  one  who  had 
escaped  the  persecutions  sanctioned  bj  the 
name  of  Louis  le  Grand.  Yet  our  tolera- 
tions for  his  opinions  must  not  induce  us  to 
conceal  that  Rapin,  in  his  worthless  farra- 
go, is  consistently  an  enemy  to  monarchy, 
whenever  the  subject  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  never  fails  to  speak  out :  his  sober 
repuUicanism  is  wholly  different  from  the 
radicalism  of  the  present  day,  and  yet  it  is 
not  without  its  inlhicuce  in  the  same  caii«c 
Kapin's  history  ends  with  Charles  1.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  French  text  (of 
his  avowed  Eni;lisli  coiilimialors  uc  do  not 
Rpeak)  are  all  written  by  dillerent  hands. 
Salmon  says  that  the  history  was  worked  up 
by  a  cUilj  or  s^)L  it  ty  of  Dutch  Calvinists, 
French  Huguenots,  (Duraiul,  the  minister 
of  the  Savoy,  being  one,)  English  Presby- 
terians, and  Scotch  Caroeronians.  There 
may  have  been  something  of  design,  but 
there  was  more  of  book-making.  Amster- 
dam was  then  the  Manchester  of  this  man- 
ufacture ;  and  Rapin  dying  before  he  had 
completed  his  work,  Al)r;itnm  Rogissart, 
the  bookseller,  hud  ii  '  got  up'  from  his  pa- 
pers, in  order  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  a 
publication  from  which  much  prdit  was 
derived. 

To  counteract  Rapin,  Thomas  Salmon, 
whom  we  have  just  (]uoted,  produced  bis 
History  of  England,  comprelieiidin?,  as  we 
arc  informed  by  his  elaborate  title-page, 
primed  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  type — 
npper-case,  lower-case,  roman,  italic,  red 
letter,  and  black  letter, — *  Remarks  on  Ra- 
pin, Burnet,  and  other  Republican  writers, 
vindicating  the  just  Right  of  the  Estabiish- 
rd  ('hurch,  and  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  against  the  wild  schemes  of  Enthu- 
siasts and  Lerdlers,  no  less  active  and  dil- 
igent in  promoting  the  subversion  of  this 
beautiful  frame  of  ^[overnmetit,  than  their 
artful  predecessors  in  hypocrisy,  who  con- 
verted the  Monarchy  into  a  Commonwealth 
and  the  Church  intf*  a  Chaos  of  impious 
Sects.'    Salmon  did  not  come  from  a  bad 


stock  ;  he  was  brother  of  the  well-known 
historian  of  Essex.  His  fortunes,  however, 
had  been  oddly  chequered :  he  had  served 
in  the  wars  in  Flanders  (we  suspect  as  a 
jirivate),  had  lieen  much  at  sea,  twice  to 
the  Indies,  and  had  kept  two  coffee-houses 
in  a  small  way,  first  at  Oxibrd  then  in  Loo- 
don.  Whilst  following  the  last-mentioned 
avocation,  he  compiled  the  '  Modern  Uni- 
versal History,'  in  which  the  English  histo- 
ry is  included,  and  several  other  useful 
works.  His  English  history  is  fairly  exe- 
cuted, and  has  occasionally  those  touches 
of  liveliness  which  knowledge  of  the  world 
imparts  even  to  inferior  talent.  As  a  critic, 
Salmon  has  given  many  useful  corrections 
of  the  '  republican  writers,'  uot  only  in  his 
history,  but  inhb*  Bsamination' of  Burnet** 
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Brady  and  Tyrrell,  but  more  particiUarlj 
the  former,  well  understood  research.  Ad 

historical  antiquary  now  arose,  in  the  per- 
<on  of  Thomas  Carte,  who  far  surpassed 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Carte  was  an  in- 
defatigable investigator  of  unpublished  doc- 
uments, particularly  of  stnte-paper?,  but  he 
was  somewhat  dettcient  in  the  gilt  of  know- 
ing when  to  undeivalue  the  result  of  his 
own  researches.  Alas!  it  is  the  common 
error  of  antiquaries  to  reckon  the  worth  of 
the  pre^  by  the  dilficulty  of  the  chase,  and 
to  cotisider  that  the  mere  aoeident  of  the 
itiformation  existing  in  manuscript — and 
above  all  in  a  manuscript  penes  me — mOat 
of  necessity  insure  the  value  of  the  article. 
He  has  overlooked  important  authorities, 
amongst  others,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the 
publications  of  Tom  Hearne ;  a  great  won- 
der, because  Tom  Carte  ought  to  have 
turned  to  liim  hv  pure  instinct  as  an  un- 
sworn brother.  Adhering  to  the  unfortu- 
nate house  of  Stuart,  and  having  become 
cognizant  of  some  friot  for  their  restoration, 
Carte  attainecl  the  uncomfortable  honor  of 
having  his  name  placarded  on  the  wails,  in 
a  proclamation  which  offered  one  thousand 
pounds  for  his  apprehension  ;  but  he  was 
able  to  escape  to  France,  where  he  contin- 
ued many  years.  The  Benedictine  school 
was  flourishing  there,  and  he  had  good  0|>> 
portuniiy  of  profiting  by  their  labors. 
Tiiese  excellent  men  were  busily  employed 
in  editing  the  various  sources  of  meoiwval 
history  ;  and  their  ex  ample,  as  well  as  the 
general  tone  of  their  erudition,  so  different 
from  the  Parisian  coteries  in  which  Hume 
afterwards  flourished,  gave  Carte  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  modeof  conducting  histori- 
cal inquiry,  than  he  could  have  obtained  in 
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Eb  rland.  Palrjais  yd  by  Dr.  Meade,  Carte 
had  previovsly  published  his  noble  edition 
of  Thuanas,  which,  after  his  recall  to  Eng- 
land, was  followed  by  the  '  History  of  the 
Dake  of  Ormond.'  In  the  Utter  work  he 
necessarily  examined  the  character  of 
Charles  1.  Tins  production  opeaed  the 
way  fix  ■  tvk  of  greater  magtiitade.  Feel- 
ing, in  common  with  others,  the  need  of 
opposing  a  more  effectual  antidote  to  the 
erroneous  views  of  Rapin,  than  the  well- 
metnt,  thovfh  not  profomid,  attempts  of 
Salmon,  lir  planned  his  *  Society  for  en- 
couraging the  writing  of  a  History  of  Kng- 
land,*  with  the  avowed  view  of  being  sup- 
ported by  sueh  encouragement.  Carte 
fully  knew  his  ground,  and  the  difficulties 
he  should  hare  to  encounter,  and  he  went  to 
work  as  a  nan  determined  to  overcome 
them. 

A  great  number  of  '  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen signed  an  instrument,  obliffing 
themselves  to  contribnle,  the  former  their 

twenty,  the  latter  their  ten  cjuinens  a  year, 
towards  the  charges  of  the  work  and  ma- 
terials/  The  documents  which  oar  author 

circulated  amongst  his  subscribers,  iR'forf 
he  began  to  publish  the  History,  entitled 
'  A  Colleetion  of  the  severd  Papers  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Carte  in  relation  to  his  His- 
tory of  England,'  show  how  thoronn;h!v  he 
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great  control  over  his  principles :  his  Jaeoi 
bitism  can  only  be  detected  in  bis  fairness 

towards  monarchy,  nor  is  the  allegiance  due 
to  the  House  of  Hanover  ever  endangered 
by  the  historian's  afibetion  to  the  Stuart 
cause.  Without  doubt,  he  was  rather  de- 
sirous not  to  put  the  Treasury  again  to  the 
tronUe  of  ofiering  a  thousand  pounds  ibr 
lodging  him  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  gaols. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  wurk.  which 
Carte  continued  till  the  year  1642,  there  is 
only  one  passage  in  which  his  Jacobitiam 
creeps  out,  betraying  the  sentiments  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged.  Nerer  was 
the  love  of  the  White  Rose  more  innoeent* 
ly,  some  follu  would  say  more  ahsnrdly, 

displayed 

Speaking  of  the  right  of  anointing,  prac- 
tised according  to  ancient  usage,  at  the 

coronation,  he  refutes  the  injudicious  argu- 
ments of  those  who  rest  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters  apon 
this  ceremony,  contending  that  such  jjower 
is  incident  to  royalty,  and  inherently  vested 
in  all  sovereigns.  Had  he  stopped  there, 
and  then  taken  the  oaths,  all  woatd  have 
been  excellent.  Even  a  Whiir  minister 
might  have  '  thought  of  him,'  as  the  phrase 
is  ;  or  his  friends  might  have  told  him  so. 
But,  unluckily,  he  was  tempted  on  a  little 
hit  further;  and  he  proceeds  to  confute 
had  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  bear-  /  another  opinion,  that  the  gift  of  healing  the 
ings.   A  full  knowledge  of  the  contents  of(  serofuloas  humor,  called  the  king's  evil,  by 

the  royal  touch,  a  belief  wliicli  has  furnish- 
ed an  entertaining  chapter  iu  Mr.  Fetti- 
grew's  very  curious  history  of  '  Medieal 
SupersUtions,'  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
virtue  imparted  by  the  same  ceremony  ; 
'  for,'  says  he,  '  I  myself  have  seen  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  such  a  cure,  which 
could  not  possibly  he  ascribed  to  royal 
unction.'  The  individual  supposed  to  have 
received  this  miraculous  healing,  was  a 
certain  Christopher  T.ovel,  a  native  of  Wells,* 
who,  having  resided  at  Bris^tol  as  a  labor- 
er, was  sorely  afflicted  with  the  disease. 
During  many  years,  as  Carte  tdls  us,  had 
he  tried  all  the  remedies  which  the  art  of 
medicine  could  administor,  without  receiv- 
ing benefit.  An  old  sailor,  his  uncle,  about 
to  sail  to  Cork,  received  Love!  on  board 
his  vessel :  another  voya<re  brought  him  to 
St.  Malo  in  the  Isle  of  R he.  Hence  Lovel 
eroased  the  eoantry  to  Paris;  ultimately  he 
reached  Avirrnon.  '  At  this  last  place,' 
says  Carte,  '  he  was  touched  by  the  eldest 
lineal  descendant  of  a  race  of  kings ;'  and, 
upon  returning  to  his  birthplace,  he  appear- 
ed, as  feogitt  tboogbt,  entir^y  cured.  Up* 


our  own  archives,  many  of  which  were  then 
of  difficult  access,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  ooBtinental  collections,  a  due  and 
eritieal  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  an- 
cient sources  of  information,  all  testify  to 
his  qualtications  for  the  task.  He  received 
munifieeBt  support.  Oaferd  University  and 
five  of  the  principal  colleires  appeared  a? 
subscribers.  Prudent  Cambridge  wholly 
kept  aloof;  but  the  reserve  of  Alma  Mater 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  solid 
patronarre  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
and  of  tiic  opulent  city  companies.  The 
first  vdame  of  the  'General  History  of 
England,  by  Thomas  Carte,  an  English- 
man^' was  worthy  of  the  ample  assistance 
the  author  had  obtained.  His  quaint  de- 
nomination must  be  explained.  Carte, 
though  in  holy  orders,  dared  not  write  him- 
self c/rrA*,  and  would  not  write  himself  gen- 
ikman ;  he  was  a  member  of  a  secret  and 
proscribed  hierarchy  ;  therefnre  he  proba- 
bly thought,  that,  since  he  could  not  add 
•oy  designatioB  of  station,  he  would  claim 
BO  other  description  save  that  which  he  de- 
rived ffom  his  eoBDtry,  Carta  eawrcised 
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on  hearing  this  story,  the  first  impression 
is,  that  Chribiopiier  Lovel  was  beuefitetl  by 
cbaoge  of  air  and  aeene,  diet  and  exercise, 
in  the  course  of  his  Inn;!  pert'i^rrinatinns  by 
land  and  by  sea  ;  and  any  wise  man,  even 
though  not  a  doctor,  would  assnredly,  be> 
fore  06  comnitted  himself,  hare  said.  '  Let 
us  wait  awhile,  and  sec  whether  the  disease 
be  entirely  removed.'  Accordingly,  at  no 
long  period  afterwards,  the  diseaae  did  in 
fart  reappear.  Whilst  the  unfortunate  Ja- 
cobite thus  lost  his  cause  by  failing  in  the 
ordeal  which  he  had  waged,  he  suffered  all 
the  odiam  of  gaining  a  victory.  Carte's 
enemies,  and  they  were  many  in  hh  own 
craft,  took  up  the  matter  no  less  tiercely 
than  as  if  the  patient  had  been  reaJly  and 
thornn;Thly  healed,  thereby  giving  the  most 
indisputable  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Pretender.  Had  Christopher  I>ovel  been 
prodnted,  as  fresh  as  a  rose  and  as  sound 
as  an  apple,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords — for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence 
to  set  atide  the  Act  of  Settlement,  a  loader 
hurly-burly  could  not  have  been  raised. 
Pamphlets  abounded.  Silvaous  Urban,  usu> 
ally  open  to  all  parties  and  influenced  by 
nODe,  lost  all  mlow-feeling.  Mysterious 
paragraphs  appeared,  in  \vliirh  significant 
letters  interchanged  with  more  signiticant 
dathea— '  N— j— r,  P— t— r,  excited  all  the 
horror  of  Itiyahy  against  the  luckless  T — s 
C— e.  Iiondon  citizens  took  fright.  Pur- 
isant  to  a  vote  of  Common  Council,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  by  order  of  Mr.  Town,  with- 
drew their  subscription.  Many  other  of 
Carte's  supporters  followed  their  example 
from  a  nu  horror  of  Jaeobttism  ;  more, 
lest  they  should  incur  suspicion  of  favor- 
ing the  Stuart  cause — thus  saving  at  once 
their  reputation  and  their  money.  Siill 
Carte's  spirit  was  unsubdued  :  he  continued 
to  labor  at  his  work.  Tlio  remaining 
volumes  appeared  in  due  succession  ;  and, 
had  not  dirath  arrested  his  pen,  he  would, 
without  (](nih{,  have  completed  the  book  to 
the  Revolution.  As  Iteforc  mentioned,  it 
ends  with  1642.  Carte's  transcripts  form 
1  very  valaable  and  extensive  co) lection, 
and  are  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian, 
where  they  constitute  a  memorial  of  con> 
aoientious  honesty ;  for  though  Carte  did 
not  live  to  complete  his  plans,  still  he  fullv 
performed  his  duty  towards  those  who  sup- 
ported him.  He  brought  together  all  the 
materials  for  the  edifice,  which  he  was 
bound  to  raise. 

Such  were  the  precursors,  who  with  un- 
equal qaalttiea  and  sacceas,  had  prepared 


Being  in  1752  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, an  office  ftom  which  he  received  Ktp 

tie  or  no  emolument,  but  which  irnve  him 
the  command  of  the  largest  library  in  Scot- 
land,  he  then,  as  he  tells  ns,  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  the  '  History  of  England;' 
'  but,  frightened  with  the  notion  of  contin- 
uing a  narrative  through  a  period  of  1700 
years,  I  commenced  with  the  accession  of 
the  IIou$e  of  Stuart,  an  epoch  when  T 
thought  the  misrepresentations  of  faction 
began  eUefly  to  take  place.'  Two  years 
elapsed  before  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  •  History,'  containing  the  pe- 
riod Irom  the  accession  of  James  1.  to  the 
Revolution.  The  second  followed  in  17li8. 
The  hi.story  of  the  House  of  Tudor  was  next 
published  in  1759 ;  and  the  more  early 
part,  beginning,  according  to  custom,  with 
the  Druids  and  Julius  Ctesar,  was  giveii  to 
the  public  in  17(31.  This  retrograde  pro- 
cess is  not  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  effective  and  persuasive  unity  :  it 
better  enables  the  writer  to  siiifrle  out  such 
results  as  may  agree  with  the  causes  which 
he  chooses  to  assign.  Keen  novel-readers 
often  begin  with  the  catastrophe,  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  tale.  A  wri- 
ter of  history  may  follow  an  analogous  plan 
in  order  to  insure  a  striking  development. 
Hume's  '  History'  thus  falls  into  three  sec- 
tions, and  there  are  diversities  of  execution 
in  each.  Unquestionably,  the  portion  in 
which  Hume  shows  moat  grasp  of  mind  ia 
the  Stuart  history,  yet  one  spirit  pervades 
the  whole. 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  hi»> 

tory,  the  Librarian,  petted  and  favored  as 
he  may  have  been  by  private  friendship, 
had  not  manifested  any  ability  reasonably 
leading  to  the  supposition,  that  be  wooJo 
ever  be  numbered  among  tlie  great  men  of 
the  age.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  notoriety 
attached  to  hia  *  philoaophieal'  principles, 
no  impartial  observer  Mmihi  liave  anticipa- 
ted that  David  wat^  likely  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  posterity,  amidst  the  crowd  o  f  gen- 
tlemen who  write  with  eaae.  He  had  tried 
a  profu^iiMi  of  little  essays,  little  treatises, 
little  didactic  dialogues  upon  metaphysics, 
philosophy,  political  economy,  arts  and 
sciences,  trade,  commerce,  and  polygamy, 
politics  and  constitutional  policy,  and  his- 
torical antiquities — none  very  brilliant. 
Until  he  became  a  narrator,  he  never  dis- 
covered  the  means  of  exerting  his  influen- 
tial powers.  Hume  was  destined  to  become 
a  magnificent  performer:  iMit  he  began 
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professing  upon  the  wrong  instruments : 
they  bad  not  sufficient  compass — ^they  want- 
ed power  and  depth  of  tone  :  he  kept  hit- 
ting and  hammeriug  arias  and  fantasias 
upon  the  harpnchord,  insteid  of  expatiating 
in  all  the  mazes  of  a  grand  concerto  upon 
the  violoncello.  When  he  did  change  for 
the  right  instrument,  he  made  it  speak  :  and 
he  took  his  proper  place  in  the  oreheatra ; 
but  of  that  hereaflcr. 

Hume's  first  offering  to  the  literary  wwld, 
as  we  are  told  in  *  My  own  Life/  was '  a 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  being  an  At- 
tempt to  introduce  the  Exporimenta!  Mfth- 
od  of  Reasoning  into  moral  subjects;'  not 
a  very  intelligible  title  even  when,  by  sub- 
stituting (m  for  of,  we  render  it  somewhat 
more  comformable  to  the  vulgar  idiom  of  our 
language.  '  Never/  adds  he, '  was  any  lite- 
rary attempt  more  unfortunate  than  *roy 
Treatise :  it  fell  dead-born  from  the  press, 
without  reaching  such  distinction  as  even 
to  excite  a  murmflr  among  the  zealots.' 
And  he  proceeds  to  represent  how  cheer- 
foily  he  sustained  the  disappointment,  and 
then  reeorered  from  the  blow.  In  this  au- 
to-biographical confession,  which  contains 
two  facts,  the  failure  of  the  work  and 
Hume's  own  conduct,  there  are  two  mis- 
representations ;  the  baby  was  not  still-born 
— it  was  quite  alive,  and  cried  lustily,  so  as 
to  excite  the  ogres,  that  is  to  sajf,  the  re- 
viewers, to  strangle  it :  an  operation  eflecl- 
ually  performed,  in  the  Journal  entitled 
*  The  Works  of  the  Learned.'  In  the  next 
place,  Hume,  instead  of  submitting  with 
Stoical  indifference  to  the  loss  of  said  baby, 
raged  like  a  lioness  deprived  of  her  cub. 
Rushing  into  the  shop  of  Jacob  Robinson, 
the  publisher  of  the  Review,  he  out  with 
his  sword  and  demanded  satisfectioo.  Ja- 
cob took  refuge  within  his  proper  ptrong- 
hold,  and  entrenched  himself  behind  the 
coanter,  end  thus  escaped  being  pinked 
after  the  most  approved  fashion.  Buth 
parties  acted  very  naturally — the  stoical 
philosopher  in  being  furious  at  the  criticism, 
and  the  bookseller  in  decliuiiiii;  to  become  a 
martyr  for  hi.>i  editor  :  hut  '  My  own  Life'  is 
wholly  silent  about  the  matter.  '  My  own 
Life,'  indeed,  bdongs  to  a  class  of  compo- 
sitions rarely  commiuiflin^T  much  confi- 
dence: say,  one  in  a  hundred.  Auto!^ 
usaally  takes  good  care  not  to  tell  any  tales, 
which,  in  his  own  cooeeit,  would  lower  his 
repute  with  Hetpros — not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. In  all  such  compositions  there  is  a 
great  root  of  aelMeeeplion.  We  are  fer 
more  proud  of  eoofeaaing  oar  secret  sins, 


than  of  recalling  the  recollection  of  our 
open  follies.  But  the  Philosophical  Histo- 
rian is  superlatively  errntistical  and  self-ad- 
ulatory ;  be  rolls  and  swelters  in  vanity. 

All  his  miscellaneous  productions,  ex- 
cepting only  his  '  Natural  History  of  Reli- 
gion,' and  some  slight  E.<«savs  up(>n  '  the 
passions,'  '  tragedy,'  and  '  lasic,  appeared 
before  the  publication  of  the  first  Stuart 
volume.  Hume's  general  information,  his 
apparent  mildness  and  good  tetnper,  his 
gratlemanlike  flow  of  language  when  he 
was  not  provoked,  his  conversational  pow- 
ers, and  the  general  tendency  of  his  moral 
and  philosophical  essays,  gained  him  much 
notoriety  and  fevor  in  the  literary  cirdes 
and  coteries  rjt  Edinburgh.  Deism  was 
spreading,  with  exceeding  rapidity,  amongst 
the  more  midleetnal  classes  of  the  northmi 
capital.  PhilcBOpby  beemne  almost  indis- 
pensable for  preserving  literary  caste. 
Free-thinking,  however,  was  then  a  quasi- 
aristocratical  luxury.  It  had  not  yet  de- 
scended to  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  Town- 
Council  ;  and  when  Hume  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  the 
'  zealots'  having  been  bold  enough  to  as- 
sert that  he  was  an  apostle  of  infidelity,  he 
lost  his  election. 

Such  contests  are  usually  pocw  tests  of 
sound  principle  :  however,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  op|)osition  was  honest  and  sincere, 
it  was  instigated  by  the  more  orthodox 
iind  uncompromising  members  of  the  Kirk» 
who  really  adhered  in  heart  an<l  life  to 
Christianity  as  taught  by  Calvin  and  Joha 
Knox;  and  Home  hated  them  hencefor- 
ward with  his  whole  soul  Rut  the  *  en- 
thusiasts' constituted  a  minority — both  a 
moral  and  a  numerical  minority;  all  the 
ministry  who  professed  liberal  opinions, 
valued  and  sought  Hume's  friendship.  Stig- 
matized as  the  propagandist  of  unbelief,  he 
was  consoled,  supported,  prdeeted  by  the 
cordial  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  8cottbh  establishment  — 
Blair,  Wallace,  Drysdale,  Wishart,  Jardine, 
Home,  Robertson,  and  Carlyle.  This  rev- 
erend patronage,  not  any  ability  or  clever- 
ness of  the  writer,  gave  activity  to  Hume's 
venfmi.  It  removed  the  reproach  previous- 
ly attached  to  infidelity.  It  at  once  took 
off  the  interdict.  Those  who^  are^  the 
warmest  adherents  to  Hume's  irreligioa 
have  never  dared  to  risk  their  own  literary 
reputation  by  prnisinir  the  talent  of  Hume, 
as  evinced  in  the  most  offensive  of  his  pub- 
licatioos,  soeh  as  the  *  Natural  History  of 
Rel^poQ,'  which  iadudea  the  *  Bad  Inftn- 
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ence  of  Popular  Religions  on  M  orality/ the 
'Essay  on  Miraolo^,'  and  itie  'Inquiry  con- 
ceraiug  the  lluniau  Uaderstauding;'  and 
when  Mogoe  (*  On  Atonement  and  SacrU 
lice,'  vol.  ii,  p.  '27(i)  spoke  of  theni  as 
*  Standing  mcmortais  of  a  Juart  as  wicktd^ 
md  a  head  at  wtak,  as  ever  pretended  to  the 
churacter  of  philosopher  tmd  moralist,'  it  is 
the  harshness  of  the  lansjiiawe,  not  tlio  injus- 
tice of  the  sentiment,  which  can  in  any  de- 
gree dispose  US  against  the  criticism.  De- 
ficient in  any  sustained  ar^^uraent,  prolix 
and  inconclusive,  bis  bold  upon  your  atten- 
tion principally  arises  from  the  effiirt  which 
you  are  constantly  compelled  to  make,  in 
order  to  follow  the  reasoning,  which  van- 
ishes as  soon  as  it  begins  to  assume  a  defi- 
nite form.  If  yott  are  an  antagonist,  he 
wearies  you,  not  by  his  blows,  but  by  contin- 
ually slipping  out  of  your  grasp.  Such  works 
WOiud  aoMunleiy  have  destroyed  Hume's 
repntatioo  as  «  philosophical  reasooer,  had 
he  not  been  an  unbeliever — had  not  opposi- 
tion to  faith  been  usually,  in  those  days,  1 
considered  as  a  primd  fadt  proof  of  a  | 
strong  niid  vi;Torous  mind. 

The  'Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles' 
of  Morals'  may  stand  high  in  the  scale  of 
mediocrity.  What  have  we  in  this  prag- 
matic dissertation  ?  A  favorable  approba- 
tion of  qualities  coromooly  favored ;  a  dis- 
like of  Yiees  commonly  odiom;  common* 
place  observations  brought  fortli  with  placid 
solemnity  ;  obvious  truths,  intermixed  with 
as  obvious  fallacies.  Cold  approbation  is 
the  utmost  Hume  bestows.  He  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  more  amiable  of  the  natural 
cood  qualities  of  mankind,  if  they  trouble 
him  not  in  his  easy  way.  Without  seeking 
to  encourage  any  vice  which  might  dimin- 
ish the  safety  of  society,  he  is  apathetic 
even  in  the  cause  of  pagan  virtue. 

The  best  of  Hume's  miscellaneous  pro- 
ductions are  his  ]>olitical  and  constitutional 
essays:  they  are  clear  and  sensible,  and 
they  have  all  the  force  resolting  from  a 
shrewd  and  tranquil  intellect.  He  recom- 
mends himself  by  his  disinvoltura  and 
worldly  good  sense,  and  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  popular  fallacies  by  which  the  multi- 
tude are  deluded.  These  pieces  have  the 
value  of  slight  sketches  by  a  good  artist, 
free  and  expressive,  bnt  they  need  finish 
and  carrying  out  into  compositions.  The 
most  elaborate  of  them  is  the  '  Essay  upon 
the  PopulousnesB  of  Ancient  Nations.'  lis 
reasonings  received  an  elaborate  reply  from 
Wallace  ;  and  Gibbon,  in  his  valuable  '  Ad- 
versaria,' has  pointed  out  some  striking  io- 
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accuracies.    It  is  now  chiefly  remarkable, 

as  having  elicited  from  Iftimc  an  important 
and  instructive  descriptiuu  of  his  peculiar 
taettcs.  In  a  second  editicm,  he  addal  the 
follow  trig  curious  note: — 

*  An  ingenious  author  has  honored  this 
discourse  with  an  answer  full  of  politeness, 
erudition,  and  good  sense  So  learned  a 
refutation  would  have  made  the  author  sus- 
pect that  his  reasonings  were  entirely  over- 
thrown, kmd  he  not  utedtkepreeauHoHfivm 
the  he^inninff  to  hrrp  himself  on  the  skepti~ 
cat  side ;  and  having  taken  this  arhnntag-e 
of  the  ground,  he  was  enabled,  though  with 
much  inferior  force,  to  prceerre  nimself 
from  a  total  defeat.  That  reverend  gentle- 
man will  always  fmd,  where  his  antagonist 
is  so  entrenched,  that  it  will  be  very  difli* 
cult  to  force  him.  Varro,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, could  defend  himself  against  Hanni- 
bal, Pharnaces  against  CVsar.' 

Bat  beeoming  afterwards  aware,  that  thb 
was  an  unguarded  disclosure  of  the  trick 
which  gave  most  success  to  his  sophistry, 
be  omitted  it,  when,  for  a  third  time,  he  re- 
published the  essay  in  an  octavo  form. 

In  the  large  library,  which,  as  he  tells 
us,  suggested  bis  work,  Hume  wanted,  like 
his  predecessors,  important  materials  then 
concealed  in  manuscript,  but  now  familiar 
to  every  historical  inquirer.  Domesday, 
the  grovndwork  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  territorial  organization,  was  en- 
shrined in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westmin- 
ster, protected  strictly  under  lock  and  key : 
rarely  coald  the.  edifice  be  entered ;  if  the 
antiquary  sought  to  consult  the  treasure, 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpencc  of  lawful 
money  must  be  paid  for  each  inspection  of 
the  volume  ;  guarded  so  jealously  that  the 
finger  was  never  allowed  to  wander  beyond 
the  margin,  lest  the  characters  should  sus- 
tain injury  from  tlie  cout  ict  with  unex- 
chequered  hands.  He  had  to  labor  under 
many  other  similar  disadvantai^cs,  removed 
by  more  recent  editorial  diligence. 

Such  deficiencies,  though  they  may  di- 
minish the  completeness  of  history,  are  not 
detrimental  to  the  literary  character  of  the 
historian.  Ordinary  and  vulgated  sources 
will  usually  give  all  that  is  needed  for  a 
broad  outline,  which  may  be  rendered  suffi- 
ciently eflbctive,  as  a  test  of  the  author** 
talent,  with  few  minor  details.  '  Here  are 
some  new  and  unpublished  materials  for 
the  History  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  M. 
I'Abbfe.'  The  reply  of  M.  I'Abbe  Vertot 
—as  we  have  it  in  the  facetiou.s,  anecdotic 
chapter  of  the  French  school-grammars  of 
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the  last  age —  was,  '  Moa  si^ge  est  fait.' 
In  the  etse  of  Vertot,  the  answer  baa  be- 
come a  standing  joke  against  his  memory, 
but  tlie  point  of  the  sarcasm  is  given  by  his 
general  untru&tuorlhiness.  Had  M.  I'Abbc 
been  faithful  to  tlie  extent  <^  his  kaow- 
ledge, no rrindid  fellow-laborer  would  be  in- 
clined to  blame  him,  for  being  content  to 
vrmk  well  upon  a  limited  etoek.  In  die- 
cus!»ing  Hunit-'s  claims  to  be  adopted  as 
'tliecjuide  and  plnlosoplier,'  who,  '  on  all 
topics  connected  with  our  bislury  entirely 
givea  the  law/  it  is  therefore  important  to 
iiscfrtrdn  whether  he  employed  due  ddi- 
gence,  in  studying  the  materials  which  were 
aeoenible  to  him,  and  in  availing  himself 
of  the  ample  library,  which,  as  he  informs 
USf  stimulated  him  to  his  enterprise.  Gib- 
boo  thought  not  :  he  describes  Hume's 
History  as  '  elegant,  but  stiperjicial :'  ap- 
parently a  slight  epithet  of  blame,  but 
which,  employed  by  Gibbon,  obtains  great 
intensity.  Congenial,  unhappily,  as  their 
opinions  might  be  in  some  respects,  no  two 
literary  characters  could  be  more  distinct. 
Hume's  historical  Muse  is  dressed  a  la 
Pompadour :  she  is  so  painted  that  you  never 
see  her  true  complexion,  you  never  get 
deeper  than  the  rouge  and  the  fard.  Hume, 
in  his  best  moods,  only  fluttered  about  the 
truth ;  never  sought  to  know  it.  Gibbon 
sought  to  know  the  truth  ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wickedly  aud  pertidiously  pervert- 
ing it.  Yet  how  admirable  was  the  talent 
exerted  by  Gibbon,  in  hostility  to  the  Power 
by  whom  the  gift  was  bestowed — his  nice 
sense  of  the  due  subordinMion  of  the  differ- 
ent branches,  into  which  he  divided  his 
studies  ;  the  good  sense  which  taught  him 
to  intersperse  them  amidst  each  other,  so 
varied  as  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  yet  so 
continuous  as  not  to  distract  attention — to 
slacken  the  bow,  but  never  leave  it  un- 
strung !  His  constant  vigilance  to  Improve 
every  opportunity — recovering  his  Greek, 
to  the  sound  of  the  fife  and  the  tattoo,  when 
on  duty  at  Devizes ;  placing  Homer  in  par- 
allel with  the  verse  of  Popesnd  the  geogra- 
phy of  Slrahi> ;  (Nniiii.iriiisj  the  returned 
numbers  of  the  establishment  of  the  Berk- 
shire militia,  with  ita  actual  rank  and  file, 
560  nominal  and  373  eflfective,  and  hence 
drawing  his  inferences  re."'peciing  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  armies  commemorated  in 
history. 

Hume,  at  least  in  ihe  papers  which  have 
been  published,  abstains  from  affording  us 
any  similar  information.  'My  own  Life' 
is  Bilent  oodhermng  my  own  studies  daring 
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the  progress  of  the  hii^tory ;  nor  have  we 
any  means  'of  visiting  the  fattest  of  epion- 
rean  hogs  in  his  stye,' — this  is  Gibbon's 
kind  phrase,  explained  by  the  ingenious 
index-maker  as  a  'jocose  allusion  to  Mr. 
Hume's  indolence.'  The  CMily  glimpse  we 
iraiii  i.s  tlinmrrh  a  story  tnid  by  a  late  ven- 
erable Scottish  crony.  Some  ouc  having 
hinted  that  David  had  neglected  an  author- 
ity he  ought  to  have  consulted,  the  old  gen- 
tleman replied, — '  Why,  mon,  David  read 
a  vast  deal  before  he  set  about  a  piece  of 
his  book  ;  but  bis  usual  seat  was  the  sofa, 
and  he  often  wrote  with  his  leps  up  :  and  it 
would  have  been  unco  fashions  to  have 
moved  acrosa  the  room  when  any  little 
doubt  occurred.' 

In  the  absence  of  more  precise  informap 
tion,  we  must  endeavor  to  ascertain,  by  inter- 
nal evidence,  the  hooks  which  Hume  had  by 
his  side,  when,  compiling  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  history,  he  worked  in  this  somewhat 
American  guise.  It  has  been  aUy  shown 
by  the  moat  competent  judge  amongst  our 
contemporaries  {Ed.  Rev.  vol.  liii.  p.  15), 
that,  from  Carte,  Hume  borrowed  not  only 
the  arrangement  of  events  but  tbe  struc- 
ture of  his  expressions,  giving,  however,  the 
color  of  his  own  thought  and  style  to  the 
narration,  and  ocearionally  verifying  Carte's 
statement  by  referring  to  his  quotations. 
Hume  made  nearly  as  much  use  of  Tyrrell, 
balancing  the  narratives  of  the  two  histori- 
ans, wisely  availing  himself  of  the  hints  given 
by  Whig  and  Tory  Brady  was  his  prin- 
cipal help  for  constitutional  information. 
Original  sources  were  oecasionally  eonsult- 
ed  -by  him,  though  very  uncritically  and 
s|>ariii2;lv  ;  some  of  considerable  importance 
are  wholly  passed  by:  for  example,  the 
anonymous  life  of  Richard  II.  published  by 
Hearne.  The  reason  is  obvious;  Carte 
unaccountably  neslected  it,  therefore  Hume 
was  ignorant  of  the  book's  existence. 
Hume  may  have  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  chroniclers,  but  he  never  rendered  them 
the  object  of  study,  and  never  distinguished 
between  primary  and  aeeondary  authorities. 
Of  Church  history  he  knew  absolutely  no- 
thing. Slight  references  to  the  imperfect 
English  Concilia  by  Spetman,  testify  his 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  more  complete 
edition  whirh  we  owe  to  Wilkin.s  ;  a  book 
which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  esti- 
mated as  waste  paper,  but  which  now  is 
worth  more  pounds  than  it  was  then  worth 
shillings.  Hume  was  entirely  unacquainted 
with  any  of  the  ample  eoUeetions,  In  which 
the  uaniactioBB  of  the  Church  are  rtcofded. 
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A  few  passages,  relating  to  Ecclestatticnl 

law  and  history,  are  borrowed  from  the  pun- 
irent  Satires  of  Vra  Paolo  Sarpi :  his  facts 
tor  the  Crusades,  from  Maimbourg  or  Ver- 
tot ;  his  notices  of  continental  history,  gen- 
erally, from  the  Esstii  sitr  Ics  Mcrtirs  by 
Voltaire,  and  some  other  of  the  then  fash- 
ionable works  of  French  infidel  literature. 
In  tlio  Stuart  portions,  Hume  worked  more 
freely  and  independently,  from  original  wri- 
ters j  though  Eachard,  and  also  Bishop 
Kennel's  compilation,  useful  for  the  docu- 
menls  and  textual  extracts  it  contains^  were 
serviceable  in  saving  the  walk  across  the 
room. 

Possibly  many  elucidations  of  Hume's  lit- 
erary character  might  be  derived  from  the 
large  collection  of  his  correspondence,  now 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Sociefv.  An  editor  would,  however, 
find  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  papers, 
so  IS  to  afbrd  sufficient  instraetioD,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  aroid  public  offence.  Se- 
lections from  correspondence  are  worth 
little,  unless  they  are  suliicicntly  ample  to 
exhibit  a  continnotts  view  of  the  mind  and 
pursuits  of  the  man,  and  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  thousht.  Those  who  have 
examined  the  Hume  papers— >whieh  we 
know  only  by  report — speak  highly  of  their 
interest,  but  add,  that  they  furnish  painful 
disclosures  concerning  the  opinions  theil 
prevailing  amongst  the  clergy  of  the  north- 
em  metropolis;  distinguished  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  encouraging  the  scoffii  of  their 
famOiar  friend,  the  author  of  the  *  Essay 
upon  Miraeles,'  and  echoing  the  blasphe- 
mies of  their  associate,  the  author  of  tlu- 
'  Essay  upon  Suicide.'  Can  we  doubt  but 
that  Hume,  who  possessed  within  him  the 
natural  germ  of  many  virtue"',  was  exceed- 
ingly strengthened  in  his  iotidelity,  by  the 
inconsistency  of  those  whom  be  terms '  reli- 
gionists' leading  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  '  their  conviction  is  in  all  ages  more 
affected  than  real,  and  scarcely  ever 
approaches  in  any  degree  to  that  solid 
belief  and  persuasion,  which  governs  us  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life  1  The  usual 
course  of  men's  eondnet  belies  their  word.^, 
and  shows  that  their  assent  in  these  mat- 
ters is  some  unaccoiintThle  operation  of 
the  mind  between  disbelief  and  conviction, 
but  approaching  nearer  to  the  former  than 
the  latter.' — Thus  generalizin<j:  fmni  his 
knowledge  of  the  private  sentiments  of  these 
betrayers  of  their  Lord,  these  preachers  of 
the  Goepel,  honoring  the  reviler  of  their  Sa- 
viour, whose  talents  and  woildly  reapeetap 
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bility  added  to  their  evil  influenee,  he 

became  firmly  convinced  that '  priests  of  all 
religion  are  the  same,'  seeking  merely  the 
gratification  of  their  own  sordid  and  selfish 
passions  and  propensities. 

The  '  carele^^s  iniin\lal)le  beauties  of 
Hume, '  as  they  are  styled  by  Gibbon,  that 
is  to  say,  his  solecisms,  his  Scotticisms,  his 
GallicisMis,  his  violation  of  the  rules  of  Eng- 
(jHsh  gratnniar,  and  still  more  of  English 
idiom,  were  criticised  with  some  severity 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  English  Grammar, 
the  rarest  of  his  productions.  'The  mere 
language  of  an  historian,'  as  Dr.  Arnold 
observes, '  will  furnish  us  with  something  of 
a  key  to  his  mind — will  tell  us,  or  at  least 
give  us  cause  to  presume,  in  what  his  main 
strength  lies,  and  in  what  he  is  deficient.' 

Hume's  language  shows  us  that  his  main 
ptrentjih  lies  in  his  art  of  rhetorical  per«urt- 
sioit — in  his  striving  always  to  lead  the 
hearer  to  form  inferenees  beyond  his  words 
— in  his  being  able  to  throw  out  his  writtm 
discourse  with  the  ease  of  conversation, 
avoiding  iUt  triviality — and  in  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  respect  which  an  author 
gains,  who  can  neither  l)e  depreciated  for 
vulgarity  nor  ridiculed  for  bombast.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hume's  language  equally 
discloses  his  deticiency  in  historical  know- 
ledge, evinced  hv  his  inability  to  relate  his 
history  in  appropriate  diction  :  he  wants  the 
happy  medium  between  that  paraphrase 
which  obliterates  the  character  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  the  untrue  fidelity,  which  even  still 
more  would  disguise  its  real  features. 
Whoever  writes  the  history  of  remote  times, 
i-^  virtinllv  a  translator ;  and  a  strict  and 
literal  transiaUoii  fully  meets  the  meaning 
of  the  German  term.  It  is  an  ubr  rsrtzung^ 
an  oversetting.  Translation,  it  has  been 
well  observed,  is  '  a  problem,  how,  two  lan- 
guages being  given,  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion may  be  made  in  the  second,  to  the 
expression  of  ideas  already  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  first.'  Perhaps  the 
worst  solution  is  the  conceit  of  rendering 
sound  for  sound,  in  which  the  sound  U'^n  illy 
ceases  to  be  an  echo  of  the  sense.  Speak, 
in  translsting  from  Norsk  or  Anglo^axon, 
»i  til '  stink  o{  arose,  that  is  to  say,  the 
msi  ''*  <mfll — the  fheatn  of  a  fiddle  instead 
of  Its  tone — the  green  bemn  for  the  growing 
tree—the  $nuar-monger  tut  the  Auller^ner- 
rhant ;  represent  a  mnther  as  lamenting 
that  her  knave's  lungs  arc  addled,  instead 
of  her  6oy  being  ill  of  consumption  ;  describe 
the  preacher  holding  forth  from  his  ptllpit 
as  the  beadle  spelling  from  th^stoep/e;  or, 
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reciirritifT  to  the  original  sense,  when  sound 
fails  you,  pruise  the  excelleut  taste  of  his 
majesty  of  Bavaria  in  erecting  the  marble 
slan^ht rr-house  io  the  honor  of  Gerniania's 
worthies — such  TeutoDisins  would  not  add 
to  the  oleameasof  car  ideas.  Very  insidi- 
ous, in  all  cases,  are  the  deccptKrn^  sug- 
gested by  titles  of  dio;nity,  designations 
connected  with  state  or  olHce,  of  which  the 
Ugnificatiou  changes  so  rapidly  from  age  to 
age,  whilst  the  symbol  remains  the  same. 
DominuSt  or  lord,  conveys  in  the  originals 
no  peealtar  notion  of  pre-eminence.  It  it 
■ufi^t^Iently  humble  in  the  familiar  com- 
pound of  landlord;  but  speak  of  the  lord  of 
the  land,  and  what  a  vision  it  raisos  ot  feu- 
dal dignity  I  In  words  whieb,  aecm-ding  to 
the  Inws  of  language,  you  must  employ,  the 
great  diificuitjr  consists  in  guarding  against 
ambl^Uies,  arising  from  the  ehtnge  of 
meaning.  Parliament  is  not  a  senate  ocen- 
pied  in  making  speeches  and  passing  laws, 
but  the  King,  enthroned  at  the  bead  of  his 
great  court  of  remedial  justice ;  a  bishop's 
palace,  nothing  regnl,  but  a  place,  a  man- 
sion; throne,  unconnected  with  royalty, 
and  only  the  oflleitl  seat  of  the  prelne. 
The  historian  should  consider  himself  as  an 
interprftcr,  standing  between  two  nations, 
and  he  cannot  well  execute  his  task,  unless 
he  has  lived  with  both.  He  must  be  famil- 
iarized, not  merely  with  their  language,  but 
with  their  habits,  and  customs,  and 
thoughts.  He  most  be  able  to  reduce  all 
the  conventional  phrases  of  society  into 
truth,  to  know  when  the  speech  which 
makes  the  roof  resound  means  nothing — 
and  be  equally  able  to  find  the  expressive 
meaning  of  silence.  A  very  useful  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  patristicai  iatinity — 
a  main  source,  together  with  the  Vulgate, 
of  the  mediaeval  idioms — will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Woodham's  Tertullian.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  baser  Iatinity  of  the 
medieval  writers  dilfors  widely  from  that  of 
classical  authors;  but  the  discrepancy  lies 
far  deq>er  than  the  adoption  of  barbarous 
words,  whose  signification  can  be  disclosed 
by  ■  glossary,  or  the  solecisms  which  can 
be  corrected  by  grammatical  rules.  Their 
rough  refectory — and  kitchen — Latin,  came 
natural  to  them ;  they  thought  in  it ;  hence, 
though  employing  uncouth  and  ungracefid 
languu;e,  they  expressed  themselves,  when 
needed,  with  terseness  and  power.  It  also 
exhibits  strong  idiomatical  peculiarities,  not 
merely  of  individuals,  but  of  sras.  Anglo- 
Norman  Iatinity  difiia's  much  from  the  later 
PlaatafeMt  laUnity.  Compare,  fiw  «im» 
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pie,  a  few  sentences  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  or 
William  of  Malniesbury,  with  the  pseudo- 
Ingulphus,  forged,  as  we  have  shown, 
subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,* 
or  Knighton.  Hume,  compiling  chiefly 
from  dull  and  vapid  translatitms  and  oom» 
pilations,  and  quite  unable  to  catch  a  dis- 
tinct perception  of  the  originals,  never 
approache.s  to  the  truth  of  historical  diction, 
though  he  fully  attains  its  rhetorical  beauty. 

Helped  onwards  in  such  guides  as  Carte 
and  Tyrrell,  it  was  impossible  that  so  acute 
a  writer  as  Hume  could  commit  any  palpap 
ble  blunder  in  the  main  facts  of  hi>«  history; 
but  he  abs<iliitely  teems  with  all  the  errors 
which  can  be  committed  by  talent,  when 
endeavoring  to  disguise  ignorance  by 
putting  on  the  airs  of  knowledge.  Hume's 
history  is  made  out  of  the  cast  of  a  cast,  in 
which  all  the  sbarpneas  of  the  original  has 
been  lost.  He  gives  great  effect  to  the  dull 
and  rounded  f()rni«<,  by  touching  up  the 
figures  with  his  chisel,  and  recutting  them 
so  as  to  suit  his  conception ;  but  this  pro- 
cess, cleverly  as  it  may  be  executed,  only 
denaturalizes  tbem  the  more. 

We  are  amused  at  the  abmirdity  of  Ae 
Romancers  of  ilic  middle  ages,  who  por- 
tray Alexander  iii  full  armor,  and  Nectane- 
bus  hearing  mass  in  the  Temple  of  Term- 
agaunt.  TbCM  anachronisms,  the  proob 
of  a  total  misconception  of  the  Grecian  ajre, 
are  nut  a  whit  greater  than  when  Hume 
speaks  of '  Anglo>Baxon  gentlemen.'  The 
notion  of  a  gentleman  ia  a  complex  idea, 
entirely  belongin?  to  our  own  times — it 
implies  courtesy  of  manners,  education,  a 
qualification  of  property  not  defined  by 
pounds,  shillinrrs,  and  pence,  but  which 
places  him  above  poverty,  though  not  ne- 
cessarily in  opulence;  and  bmnge  to  a 
state  of  society  which  never  conid  have  ex- 
isted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  age — nor  cnuld 
the  term  ever  have  been  employed  by  any 
writer  who  had  the  Shxon  Cbrooiele  before 
him. 

The  Gallicism  Tiberiude  reveals  Hume 
travelling  to  Tiberias  in  the  Holy  Land, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Abb6,  and  not 
of  William  of  Tyre. 

Kdwin,  in  Hume's  History,  retires  '  to 
hia  eetatea  in  the  North,  with  the  view  of 
commencing  an  insurrection  ' — just  as  a 
Cumberland  squire  might  have  done  in  the 
'45.   Possibly  Home  may  have  found  in 

•  Sourcoa  of  Englitih  Hislury,  » (iuarl.  Rev.,* 
vol.  xxxiv,  p.  21>6 ;  in  which  articio  wc  have  spok- 
en fiiUj  of  Hams's  aneritical  ussoftbe  ancient 
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Rapin,  that  Edwin  fled  to  his  Stats.  Un- 
less Hume's  readers  obtain  information 
elsewhere,  it  will  l>e  (lifTinjit  lor  them  to 
uuilerataiid  tiiat  Edvvm  retreated  tu  h\i> 
^eat  earldom,  hb  great  feudal  earldom, 
it  would  be  called,  whiob  be  poeeeMed  with 
quasi-regal  power. 

Another  example  is  somewhM  more  com- 
plicated. Whti  confidence  would  beplaced 
In  a  writer,  who,  expatiating  upon  the  poli- 
cy of  our  own  times,  were  to  say  that  IjukI- 
ed  property  may  be  recovered,  by  filing  a 
bill  in  till'  Ciiurt  of  Cdniiiion  Pleas,  or 
bringing  an  tjictnunt  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ?  True,  this  ia  a  misapplication  of 
mere  teclmicid  terme,  but  the  technicality 
infolvoM  essentials:  a  writer  thus  hlunder- 
inff,  would  at  once  exhibit  himself  as  wo- 
fully  incompetent  to  discnae  the  merila  or 
demerits  of  our  jurispnulonco.  Hume,  in 
stating  that  Henry  II.  '  admitted  either  of 
the  parties  to  challenge  a  trial  by  an  assize 
er  jurjf  of  twelve  freeholders,'  as  if  the 

terms  were  synonymous,  displays  oxnclly 
the  same  species  of  ignorance.  Theassi/e 
was  an  array  of  recognitors  of  twelve  knight>( 
elected  by  four  otht  r  kiii'^hts,  tinder  a  .«|)e- 
cial  ordinance  of  Henry  II. ;  the  jury  was 
summoned  by  the  sheriiT,  by^aasent  of  the 
parties.  The  difiSsrenee  between  the  assize 
and  ilie  jiirata  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
instructive  portions  of  the  learning  of  our 
ancient  law. 

Htime  is  fierce  against  the  middle  aires 
for  their  ignorance  of  geography. — '  'I'lie 
imperfect  communication  amongst  the  king- 
doms, and  their  ignorance  of  each  other's 
situations,  made  it  impracticable  for  tfuMu 
to  combine  in  one  project  or  effort.' — Hume 
was  no  less  ignorant  of  the  political  geog- 
raphy of  those  times,  without  which  it  is 
quite  as  impracticable  for  an  historian  to 
combine  his  facts  for  the  instruction  of  his 
readers.  He  creates  a  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  continen- 
tal dominions  of  the  King^f  Sicily  con- 
sisted of  the  duchy  of  Apulia  and  the  prin* 
cipality  of  Capua.  He  speaks  of  Italy  and 
Germany  in  relation  to  the  disputes  between 
Pope  and  Luiperor.  Now  his  Italy  is  mere- 
ly Lorobardy.  Germany,  as  we  now  see  it 
colored  on  the  map,  did  not  then  exist. 
The  countries  which  he  means  arc  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  empire,  bounded  by  tlic 
Rbone  on  tbe  one  side,  and  the  wilda  of  the 
I/ithnanians,  and  Prussians,  and  Sdavoni- 
ans,  on  the  east. 

Whilst  Hume  disounes,  describes,  con- 
demns the  nuuuiers  and  customs  tnd  igno- 


rance of  the  middle  ages,  he,  with  dogmatic 
confidence,  betrays  in  every  allusion,  that 
he  never  can  remove  himself  out  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Unreal  ideas  of  the 
|)ast  are  constantly  united  to  a  more  real 
sense  of  the  present ;  his  descriptions  re- 
mind one  of  a  showman's  booth  ia  a  fair 
— a  scene  with  daubed  temples  and  dingy 
groves,  and,  around  and  behind,  the  .shops 
and  lamp-posts  of  the  market-place.  Thus, 
.speaking  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  free  pledge, 
'No  man,*  he  says,  '  could  change  his  hub* 
itation  without  a  warrant  or  rrrtijicntr  from 
the  borsholder  of  the  tithing  to  which  he 
formerly  belonged.'  Farmer  Ethel wol  f  puis 
on  his  great  coat,  and,  going  to  the  shop  of 
-Mr.  Gritnbnid,  a  tithing-man  and  tobaro« - 
nist,  walks  up  to  the  counter,  and  tells  iuiu 
that  he  is  about  to  move  next  Michaelmas, 
and  requests  his  certificate,  which  Grimbald 
duly  delivers,  and  receives  a  shilling  for  his 

Sains.  This  is  the  train  of  ideas  which 
[ume*s  description  of  the  proceeding  sa^ 

•rests. 

Suppose  that  an  historian, describing  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  were  to  observe,  'There 
were  not  many  biils  of  exchaiii:e  in  circula- 
tion in  those  days,  and  losses  for  want  of 
such  securities — a  sure  mark  of  a  rude 
slate  of  commerce— were  very  frefuatt  g 

(or  the  art  of  coppi  rplafr  m^^n-nrirnr  was  so 
little  known  that  you  could  hardly  ever  buy 
blank  bills  of  exchanj^  in  the  stationers* 
shops.' — F'ven  such  is  the  reasoning  of 
Hume  in  the  following  passage  : — '  And  it 
appears  from  Glanville,  the  famous  justicia- 
ry  of  Henry  II.,  that,  in  his  time,  when  any 
man  died  intestate,  an  arrifleiU  which  wm-x^ 
have  been  very  Jrequent  when  the  artof  wri-' 
ting  was  so  tittle  jfatoura,  the  king,  or  the 
lord  of  the  fief,  pretended  to  seize  all  the 
luovables,  and  to  exclude  every  heir,  even 
the  children  of  the  decea.«*ed — a  sure  mark 
of  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  government' 
Hume  evidently  supposed  that  writing 
was  essential  for  declaring  testamentnry  in> 
tentions.    But,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  middle  a>res,  it  was  not  easen- 
liiil  :   nuncupative  tost;uuents,  or  bequests 
made  by  word  of  mouth,  might  be  equally 
effectual.    Writmg  was  no  more  needed,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  man  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL 
from  ^ying  intestate,  than  copperplate  en- 
graving was  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  legal  hill  of  exchange. 
Practically,  the  greater  proportion  of  wills 
in  the  middle  ages  were  unwritten  death- 
bed deolatations,  made  in  the  presence  of 
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witnesses — who  subsequently  appeared  be- 
fore a  competent  authority;  and  to  this  cir- 
eooMtanee  we  may  trace  same  of  the  moat 
marked  characteristics  of  mediieval  testa- 
mentary dispoaitiona,  as  distinguished  from 
our  own. 

When  Hume  personifies  the  papal  author- 
ty  in  the  twelfth  century  by 'the  triple  crown,' 
and  reprciieut^i  the  Pontiff,  at  the  same  era, 
as  launching  his  thunders  from  the  *  V ati- 

can,'  he  shows  that  he  (\t'?cr\vn  llio  ^ame 
conhdence  in  his  knowledge  of  the  papal 
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the  metal,  which  show  that  the  piece  will 
not  stand  fire — specks  on  the  niid,  which 
betray  the  unsoundness  of  the  ilrnit,  rotten 
to  the  core. 

i)\xr  philosopher  was  free  from  one  sin— > 
the  pride  which  apes  humility.  His  auto- 
bio^ropliy  lies  like  an  epitaph.  He  dis- 
counted his  own  legacy  of  posthumous 
praise,  and  exonerated  his  executors  from 
the  liability  of  payment  He  extols  his 
own  ^^(^!)riety  and  his  own  industry  in  the 
strongest  terms.    Had  he  these  qualifica- 


history,  as  if,  writing  the  history  of  France,  |  tionsT   If  exerted,  they  would  have  enabled 


he  were  to  embody  the  valor  of  France 
during  the  crusades  under  the  symbol  of 
the  tricolor,  or  describe  St.  Louis  as  issuing 
bis  ordinances  iirom  the  Tuileries.  The 
second  crown  did  not  appear  on  the  tiara 
till  aOer  Boniface  VIII.  (1294-1303),  whilst 
the  third  wras  only  added  in  the  thirteenth 
century  byBoniftfle  IX.  (1389-1404);  and 
the  Vatican  never  became  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  popes,  until  the  widowhood  of 
1to«ne  ceased,  by  the  return  of  the  pontiffs 
from  Avignon. 

In  every  touch  we  detect  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  picture.  Hume  tells  us,  iliat,  in  the 
tweltlh  century,  parish  registers  were  twt 
regularly  kept.  Not  regular  It/ kepi  \  Pa- 
rish registers  were  never  kept  in  any  part 
of  the  world  until  the  sixteenth  eentury. 
The  ofliy  niodp  by  which  the  Piovano  of 
San'  Giovanni,  the  baptistery  of  Florence, 
took  an  account  of  the  infants  whom  he 
baptized,  (and  all  the  infantsof  the  city  were 
brought  thither,)  was  by  putting  beans  into 
a  bag — a  white  bean  for  a  girl,  and  a  black 
bean  for  a  boy — and  then  easting  them  up 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Hume 
intorms  us  that  '  deeds  relating  to  civil 
transactions,  bargains  and  sales,  manumic- 
sions  of  slaves,  and  the  like,  were  inserted 
in  the  blank  leaves  of  the  jforish  Bible, 
kept,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  ra  the  vestry, 
printed  by  his  Majesty's  printer,  and  bound 
in  rough  calf.  We  shall  soon  have  to  speak 
of  the  Bible  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
If  Hume  had  consulted  history  with  any  at- 
tention, ho  would  have  said  that  such  instru- 
ments were  occasionally  recorded  in  the 
blank  leaves  of  a  Missal,  or  the  Qospel,  or 
the  Psalter,  or  some  other  portion  of  thr 
Scripture,  treasured  in  a  great  monastery  ; 
but  the  examples  are  rare,  and  do  not  re- 
quire the  prominenee  which  he  has  bestowed 
'  upon  them. 

Hume's  inaccuracies  ^o  at  once  to  the 
oonpeieiioy  of  Uie  histonaii— the  fltm  in 


him,  like  Carte,  to  emulate  the  exactness  of 
the  French   Benedictines;  and  his  n^gli* 
geoce  discredits  iiun  tiie  more. 
Home  the  librarian,  laboring  like  Guthrie, 

to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  writing  for  the 
booksellers  at  so  much  a  sheet,  might  have 
been  useful,  or  at  least  innocuous. 

Hume  the  meta|)Ii\sicia]i  possessed  the 
rare  gift  of  being  able  to  compare  prohiliil- 
ities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  suspend  his 
judgrpent.  Henee  the  ability  with  which 
he  has  treated  the  character  of  Mary,  a 
question  upon  which  either  side  may  be 
taken  with  equal  skepticism  or  equal  credu- 
lity. If  he  had  been  gifted  with  a  truth- 
seeking  mind,  this  talent  would  have  con- 
ducted him  to  the  best  principles  of  histori- 
cal investigation.  He  would  havedisciplitted 
uf!  in  t!ic  least  cultivated  branch  of  historical 
science,  the  logic  of  history. 

Hume  the  politician,  as  we  can  fully 
judge  from  his  slight  but  able  constitutional 
essays,  mi<iht  have  conveyed  wise  ])r.irtical 
lessons  through  the  medium  of  our  national 
history.  Calm  and  unimaginative,  great 
names  had  no  influence  over  him  :  there 
was  no  object  to  which  he  bowed  :  he  en- 
tered the  Temple  of  Fame,  refusing  to  wor- 
ship any  popular  idol.  Head  or  stamp 
would  not  induce  him  to  receive  base  metal 
as  precious  coin.  He  who  had  the  courage 
to  designate  the  works  of  Locke,  and  Sid- 
ney, and^Hoadley,  as  'compositions  the 
most  despicable  both  for  style  and  matter,' 
was  truly  able  to  count  the  cost  of  expos- 
ing himself  to  the  hostility  of  literary  pre- 
judice and  party  feeling.  No  one  had 
shown  more  clearly  than  Hume  the  utter 
fallacy  of  the  original-compaet  doctrines : 
he  could  admit  the  lovely  vision  of  a  gov- 
ernment framed  upon  philosophical  theory, 
and  yet  refute  the  Utopian  absurdity  of  re- 
ducing it  into  practice.  Hume  wns  net  one 
of  those  who  repudiate  Oxford,  and  graduate 
at  Laputa.  Do  we  seek  a  demonstration  of 
the  inopertUTeness  of  popolir  dection,  as 
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the  means  of  collecting  popular  opinion — 
M'here  can  more  able  arguments  be  found 
than  111  Ilumef 

Uuroe  the  travelled  scholar,  inspired  hy 


burke  religion.  Temper,  as  well  as  pru- 
dence, had  from  the  first  beginning  render- 
ed him  sober.    PerMoal  Mosiderationa  bad 

due  ititluence:  he  courted  not  the  honor» 


the  ambition  of  literary  fame,  the  ruling ,  ol  uartyrdoin.  Opinion  imposed  some 
passion,  as  be  tells  us,  of  his  life,  had  it  cheek ;  law  more.   In  England  there  was 

fully  in  Ills  power  to  liave  composed  a  his-i  a  boundary  which  could  not  be  quite  safely 


tory,  in  which  an  even  flow  of  style,  polish* 
ed  though  not  forcible,  a  courteous  and 
gentlemanlike  dignity,  a  happjr  disposition 

of  incidents,  and  tlie  delicate  tn>te  uliicfi. 


passed.  Some  examples  had  occurred  sut- 
ticient  to  warn  hitii.  Like  Asj^ill,  or  To- 
land,  or  Woolston,  or  Peter  Annet,  hemi|flit 
be  seduced  beyond  the  bounds  of  conven- 


preveuting  his  attaiuiuff  the  sublime,  aiway.s  tional  impunity  jgranted  to  free-thinkingi 

Soarded  him  against  the  Tidieulons,  would      >  *  *        **  -^^   
tve  fbrnished  a  narrative  in  which  in- 


struction pleasantly  conveyed  might  have 


SM«|^«iius*T     Jl^l  «MSftW««  bMsun-aea^y 

and  find  hiratelf  m  the  preeentment  of  the 

grand  jury,  with  a  prospect  of  Newgate  and 

the  pillory  in  the  background  :  far  enough 


compensated  for  the  absence  of  original  off,  yet  disaj^reeable  objects,  looming  in  the 
inquiry.    Home  is  a  great  master  in  his-  horizon.    At  Edinburgh,  an  ecclesiastleal 


torical  discourse.  He  is  a  consummntr 
Hhitor.  As  a  composition,  considered 
without  reference  to  trnth  or  principle,  his 
Stuart  apology  is  unrivalled. 

But  '.\\\  hi.s  powers — they  were  jjreat,  and 
might  iuive  been  noble — are  rendered  use- 
leas  by  the  consummate  RkeUf's  oontinoed 
perversion  of  history  into  a  panegyric  of  in- 
fidelity. His  roetwbysical  writings  have 
always  been  more  known  than  read-HK» 
dull,  that  even  the  zest  of  doing  a  wrong 
thing  can  hardly  now  persuade  a  reader  to 
grapple  with  their  drowsy  inauily.  Even 
the  warmth  and  talents  of  his  opponents 
could  never  criticise  them  into  popularity. 
At  last  he  discovered  his  peculiar  talent. 
It  was  this  acquisition  of  self-knowledge, 
and  not  the  opportunities  of  his  office,  which 
induced  him,  like  Voltaire,  to  adopt  history 
as  the  more  effective  vehicle  of  his  opinions ; 
and  he  fully  succeeded.  '  Infidf.lity  for 
THE  Million'  is  the  heading  for  Hume's 
history,  than  which  only  one  other — and  is 
it  needful  to  name  Gibbon  T— has  exerted  a 
more  baneful  influence  upon  Englidi  litera- 
ture, and  through  English  liforature  upon 
the  civilized  world.  Antipatiiy  to  iaiih  had 
become  engrafted  upon  bis  moral  constitu- 
tion. Like  Gibbon,  he  was  possessed  with 
malignant  hatred  against  all  goodness  and 
holiness.  '  Never  lose  an  opportunity,'  was 
the  advice  given  by  a  kindred  a|nrit,  *  of 
placing  gunpowder,  grain  by  grain,  under 
the  gigantic  edifice  of  superstition,  until  the 
mine  shall  be  charged  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  blow  up  the  whole.'  Hume  did 
not  dare  to  fire  the  train.  Ue  would  have 
dreaded  the  smoke  and  nmse  of  an  explo- 
sion. Adopting  the  coarse  but  forcible  ex- 
pression, suggested  by  a  crime  unknown  in 
the  '  dark  a^es,'  and  generated  in  the  full 
bltxe  of  dvilixalioii,  be  dways  tried  to 


prosecution  brushed  by  him.  '  An  over- 
ture '  was  made  in  the  General  Assembly, 
for  appointing  a  committee  to  call  the  phi- 
losopher before  the  synod,  as  the  author  of 
books  '  containinir  the  most  rude  and  open 
attacks  upon  the  Gospel ;  and  principles 
evidently  subversive  even  of  natural  religidi 
and  the  foundations  of  morality,  if  not  es- 
tablishing direct  atheism/ 

A  Ibrther  examination  of  this  very  re- 
markable transaction  would  exceed  our 
limits:  the  endeavor  thus  made  by  the  or- 
thodox members  of  the  Kirk,  to  testify 
against  the  progress  of  infidelity,  was  firos- 
trated  not  by  dint  of  rea.<(oning,  but  hy  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  his  clerical  friends. 
We  have  seen  what  high  and  influential 
names  were  numbered  amongst  them.  The 
strongest  nr^nment  which  these  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  employed  on  bthalj  of  their 
client,  was,  *  that  Mr.  Hnme  was  really  no 
Christian,  had  not  so  much  as  the  profession 
of  it,  and  therefore  was  to  be  considered  as 
one  who  is  wilhont,  and  not  a  subjeet  of 
Christian  discipline.'  Thus  did  the  most 
eminent,  in  the  world's  opinion,  of  the 
teachers  of  Christianity  in  Scotland  plead 
Hume's  declared  infidelity,  as  the  reason 
for  espoiisiniT  his  cause,  and  protecting  him 
from  ecclesiastical  censure.  Pending  the 
proceedings,  the  more  faithfblof  the  elcrgy 
did  their  duty,  by  endeavoring  to  warn  thnr 
people  afrainst  him.  His  chief  opponent 
was  Anderson,  '  the  literary  champion  of 
the  fanatics,'  who  dealt  with  Hume  by 

*  constnnthf  appmJhiij  to  thr  fii!)h\  the 
usual  resource  of  the  priest  in  every  dijicul- 
ty.'  We  take  the  words  of  his  biographer, 
as  the  best  expf)nent  of  the  antagonist  fad- 
ings by  which  Hume  was  snppMted  or  op*  * 
posed. 

T«t  Hmw  did  not  esespe  entirely  with* 
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out  damage.    Infidelity  stood  between  him 
and  the  much-coveted  professorial  chair. 
By  the  rebound  of  the  attack  made  in  the 
General  Assembly,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
ngn  bis  libnurianflhip.   Thongh  little  hart, 
he   was  somewhat  scarred  ;  and  whilst  it 
increased  his  grim  antipathy  to  the  faithful 
Calvinistic  clergy,  the  '  fanatics'  and  '  en- 
thusiasts,' he  was  the  more  wary  in  avoid- 
ing any  very  tangilde  opportunity  of  falling 
into  their  power — a  power  fast  diminishing, 
but  yet  anfficientlf  formidable  to  disturb 
the  Sybarite  on  his  rose-leaves.  Caution, 
therefore,  was  always  needed  ;  a  restraint 
to  which  he  submitted  the  more  willingly, 
since  he  coDceiTed  that  his  own  quiet  plan 
of  operation  would  be  f]nife  a?  suro,  in  the 
long  run,  as  the  more  brilliant  and  sounding 
measures  adopted  bv  the  other  active  mem- 
bers of  the  philosophical  circle,  the  '  sensi- 
ble, knowing,  and  polite  company — with 
which  I'aris  abounds  more  than  any  other 
city  in  the  world.'     He  comforted  himself 
in  his  dying  hours,  with  the  hope  of  the  ul- 
timate advent  of  unbelief  triumphant.  '  Have 
a  little  patience,  good  Charon :  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public ; 
if  I  live  a  few  years  longer,  I  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  downfall  of  some 
of  the  prevailing  systems  of  superstition.' 

To  thi?  one  object,  the  destruction  of 
*  religious  Actions  and  chimeras,'  all 
Home's  endeavors  were  directed.  It  was 
the  one  end  and  intent  of  the  History,  which 
gives  to  the  whole  the  epic  unity  whence 
its  seductive  merit  ia  in  great  measure  de- 
rived. Hume's  mode  of  dealing  with  reli- 
gion, shows  the  cowardice  of  his  heart:  he 
dreaded  lest  conviction  should  come  upon 
him  against  his  will.  He  was  constantly 
trying  to  stupefy  his  own  conscience,  lest 
the  pain  of  perceiving  any  reality  in  things 
unseen,  should  come  on.  The  first  object 
of  Home  is  to  nullify  religion.  All  the 
workitifji  of  Providence  in  worldFy  affairs 
are  denied;  or  blurred,  when  he  cannot 
deny  them.  All  active  operation  of  holi- 
ness, all  sincerity,  is  excluded.  He  con- 
stantly labors  to  suppress  any  belief  in  belief, 
as  an  efiicient  cause  of  action:  be  will 
rather  infer  any  other  uflnential  motive. 
Silence,  argumentation,  equivocation,  abso- 
lute falsity,  are  all  employed  with  equal 
deiterity,  and  in  sovereign  contempt  of  all 
the  laws  by  which  the  conscience  of  an  his- 
torian should  be  rtiled.  But  if  he  cannot 
Uot  out  religion  entirely,  he  lowers,  de- 
grades, deforms  it;  yet  be  prefers  to  aifect  i„ged  form,  perbap. 
contempt,  rather  than  «ni«i  aboolaltt  tft^i  sf  tts  Giesk  hiiisnii 
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sion  ;  he  treats  faith  rather  as  a  meanness, 
wliich  the  enlightened  philosopher  is 
ashamed  to  notice,  than  a«  an  enemy  who 
needs  to  be  actively  expelled.  Ever  and 
anon,  however,  his  hatred  becomes  appar- 
ent; and  he  forgets  even  the  conventional 
decencies  of  latiguage  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart.  When  his  so-called  History  is 
not  an  inferential  argument  against  religion, 
it  is  an  invecti\c.  Could  tlir  powers  of 
Belial  be  described  more  forcibly,  than  in 
the  following  remarkable  paaaaget*-* 
'  Hume,  vyithout  positively  asserting  much 
more  than  he  can  prove,  gives  prominence  to 
all  the  circumstances  which  support  his  case. 
He  glides  lightly  over  those  vhiek  an  wi- 
fnvorahlr  to  it.  His  oten  teitnessts  are  q)> 
plauded  and  encouraged;  the  sttUements 
wkieh  seem  to  tkroto  mseredii  on  lAcai,  ore 
controverted;  the  contradictions  into  which 
they  fall,  are  erplainrd  aicay  ;  a  clear  and 
connected  abstract  of  their  cvidaue  is  given. 
Every  thing  that  is  offered  en  ike  other  side 
is  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  srvrrity ; 
every  suspicious  circumstance  is  a  ground 
for  comment  and  inveetim;  wAof  eaimoi  U 
denial,  is  eztemudedOT  pOUed  hp  wkiout 
notice.  Concessions  even  are  sometimes 
made ;  but  this  insidious  candor  only  tn* 
creases  the  effect  of  this  vast  mass^  sophis- 
try.— And  111  every  shape  Hume  IS  the  Be* 
lial  advocate  of  infidelity. 

When  reading  Home's  History,  we  must 
carefully  keep  in  view  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  which  he  employs  ;  his  technical  lan- 
guage must  be  translated  by  turning  to  his 
own  dictionary — Religion  is  with  Hume 
either  Superstition  or  I^anaticisri.  Tie  so 
applies  and  oounterchanges  these  opprobri* 
oua  terms  as  to  indode  every  poasiUe  form 
of  Christianity.  In  the  Churches  of  Rome 
and  England,  superstition  predominates ;  in 
the  Calvinistic  Churches,  which  he  detested 
most,  fanaticism;  though  all  are  equally 
.•i5?ai!cd.  When  he  bombards  St.  Peter's, 
his  shells  glance  off  upon  St.  Paul's.  His 
spear  pierces  throogh  Archbishop  Anselm, 
and  pins  Archbishop  Howley  to  the  wall. 
The  filth  with  which  he  bespatters  the  Late- 
ran  Council,  defiles  the  General  Assembly. 
But,  alas!  each  religioos  body,  viewing 


•  From  Mr.  Macaulay'a  article  upon  '  History,' 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  xcir.,  p.  S.V.t.  W  e  Lavo 
no  hesitatioD  in  nffixing  Mr  Mm  aulny's  name  to 
thia  admirabU  and  in  moat  respects  iucontrov«rti- 
bieeaiay.  Sines  h«  has  not  reprinted  it  in  bis 
collection,  we  truit  ho  will  reproduce  it  in  an  cn- 
rcoensidaiiog  bis  judgment 


only  the  damage  done  to  its  oppooeots,  has 
been  insensible  of  the  hurt  which  in  own 
cause  receives  from  the  bitter  enemy  of 
their  common  Head.  Too  successful  has 
been  the  policy  adopted  by  him,  of '  oppos- 
ing fno  «pcKies  of  superstition  lo  another,' 
and  thus  profiting  by  the  dissensions  which 
he  helps  to  raise. 

All  who  oppose  Hume's  political  princi- 
ples— TowpfM,  Stuart,  Brodie,  Fox,  Laing, 
Allen,  tSmyih,  Macaulay — reproach  him 
with  anfairnen  and  inaineeritj— correet 
his  misrepresentations,  brand  his  crafty  per- 
version of  truth.  The  most  lenient,  and 
yet  in  some  respects  the  most  severe,  of  his 
critics.  Professor  Smyth,  warns  us  to  be 
*  ever  sufpicious  '  of  the  historian's  particu- 
lar prejudices.  Every  accusation  they  pre- 
fer apunst  him,  by  reason  of  bis  ftaadnient 
partisanship  of  prerogative,  applies  ivith  far 
greater  force  against  him  as  a  fraudulent 
opponent  of  revelation. 

Hame's  estimate  of  the  merit  or  demerit 
belonging  to  any  institution,  or  any  indi- 
vidaai,  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  ab- 
sence of  so  deleterious  an  influence  as 
Christianity.  Hume  is  aiirays  on  his  guard ; 
no  holiness,  no  beauty,  no  purity,  no  utility, 
can  by  any  chance  betray  or  seduce  him  to 
find  an  excuse  for  the  sin  of  religion. 

Professor  Smyth,  warning  his  readers 
against  the  continued  fraud  and  falsity  of 
me'  guide  and  philosopher,*  and  expatiating 
upon  the  sagacity  and  skill  tlisplnyed  by 
Hume  in  perverting  the  authorities  whom 
he  employs,  proceeds— 

'  But  what  reader  tijrnR  to  coneult  his  refer- 
CncCB,  or  examine  hie  original  authorities? 
What  effect  doesthie  distrust  after  nil  produce  ? 
Practically,  none.  In  defiance  of  it.  is  not  the 
general  iiifluence  of  hin  work  on  the  general 
reader,  just  eudi  an  the  iuiihor  would  have 
wished;  as  strong  and  permanent  as  if  every 
statement  smd  opinion  in  his  History  had  de- 
served our  perfect  arscnt  and  approbation  ? 

'  I  must  confess  that  this  appears  to  me  so 
entirely  the  fact,  judging  from  all  that  I  have 
expericnrrd  in  myself  and  observed  in  others, 
thai  1  ilo  not  conceive  a  lecturer  in  history 
Ctttld  render  (could  offer,  nl  Irajn)  a  mdrt  ivi- 
pcrteaUterviecloan  tJnglish  auditory,  than  by 
fittovmuf  Mr.  Bume,  ttep  by  gtep^  thrimgh  the 
wholfi  of  his  account;  and  ahoirin^r  vhat  were 
his  fair  and  what  his  unfair  inferences  ;  what 
his  jUBt  representalions,  and  what  his  improper 
colnrincr^;;  what  his  mistakes,  and,  above  all, 
what  his  omissions;  in  short,  what  were  the 
dangers,  and  what  the  advanUis^n-s;,  that  must 
attend  the  perusal  of  so  popular  and  able  a 
Mrformnnee.*— LeeCHTtt  en  Mbdem  Bittoryy 


[Jolt, 

Some  few  obeenrations  and  examples  will 
exemplify  how  truly  the  Professor's  cen- 
sures fire  deser\  ed  :  but  we  must  be  content 
lo  uwait  an  cxpiauation  of  the  principles 
which  justify  the  publieteacher  of  youth  in 
hcstowiiijr  the  mo.st  affectionate  and  warm- 
est praise  upon  such  a  propagator  of  falsity. 
Would  it  not  have  Iwen  desirable  that  an 
instructor  of  the  rising  generation  shonld 
pass  some  censure  upon  these  violations  of 
natural  morality,  some  regret  for  talents 
thus  misapplied  f 

Hume's  sagacity,  in  most  case.",  taughi  him 
to  avoid  absolute  falshoods.  You  can  rarely 
apprehend  him  in  flagrant  delict.  Hume's 
misrepresentations  are  usually  couched  in 
those  v<T<jiie,!»ror»<!,  p;ener;il  charges, w  hich  he 
propounds  as  certain,  without  bringing  for- 
ward any  proof.  Now,  it  is  very  diffienlt 
to  refute  chnr^res  so  propounded,  hecause 
their  contradiction  must  always  be  a  nega- 
tive pregnant,  involving  counter-assertions, 
which  throw  the  whole  burthen  of  proof  up- 
on  those  who  wish  to  dispel  the  error.  "To 
revert  to  Euphranor's  illustration,  if  a 
French  writ^  were  to  state  that  the  wMe 

scopr  of  our  Admiralty  orders,  .«iiice  the 
reign  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  *  is  directed  to 
the  purpose  of  plunder,'  there  would  be  no 
incontrovertible  refutation,  excepting  by 
producing  the  whole  series  of  documents. 
So  it  is  in  Hume :  his  calumnies  are  couch- 
ed in  those  stereotyped  phrases,  which, 
through  him,  and,  we  may  also  add,  through 
Robertson,  are  now  adopted  as  first  princi- 
ples of  historical  information  and  know- 
ledge—' ignorance  and  absurdity    *  dajm 
of  ignorance  ;'  '  disputes  of  the  most  ridic- 
ulous Itind,  and  entirely  worthy  of  those 
ignorant  and  barbarous  ages assertions 
that  the  clergy  '  subsisted  only  by  absurdi- 
ties and  nonsense — that '  nonsense  passed 
for  demonstration  — that  '  bounty  to  the 
Church  atoned  for  every  violence  against 
society  /  that  '  the  people,  abandoned  to 
the  wor-st  crimes  and  superstitions,  knew  of 
no  other  expiation  than  the  obeervaneee  im- 
posed upon  them  by  their  spiritual  pastors.' 
To  demonstrate  the  prejudice,  the  unfair- 
ness, the  wicked  untruths  of  such  accusa- 
tions, the  first  step  in  the  process  most 
cessarily  be  to  know  what  they  mean.    *  Ig- 
norance' may  be  ignorance  of  evil — absur- 
dities may  be  the  highest  truths.  Aceord-t 
ing  to  Hume,  belief  in  a  special  Providence 
is  a  gross  absurdity.    It  is  painful  to  us  to 
be  compelled  to  notice  impiety  in  a  conver- 
sational tone,  bat  the  nature  of  our  snbjeet 
compels  OS  to  do  Mk  In  the  next  plaee. 
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the  general  influence  of  Hume's  general 
propositions  can  only  be  counteracted  by  a 
faithful  development  of  the  practice  and 
doctrine,  life  and  conversation,  of  the  ages 
and  persons  so  recklessly  defrinied.  Tin 
task,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has  been  nobly  be- 
gun by  Mr.  Mtitland,  in  hia  Gaaays  upon 
the  Dark  Ages,  which  have  appeared  in 
their  present  form,  since  this  article  was 
first  sent  to  the  printer.    Terse,  witty,  pow- 
erful in  reasoning,  pious  in  spirit,  and  pro- 
foundly learned,  Mr.  Maitland  ha-s,  by  a 
well  chosen  selection  of  topics,  enabled  ev- 
eiy  reader  to  judge  of  the  gross  misrepre- 
ientations  which  have  been  promulgated  by 
those  popular  writers,  who,  in  Professor 
Smyth's  words,  have  hitherto  given  the 
tone  and  the  law  to  the  public  mind.  We 
trust  that  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Maitland's 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  instruction  of 
readers.   Let  us  hope  that  it  will  produce 
students  :  encouraging  those  who,  deriving 
knowledge  from  original  sources  by  patient 
assiduity,  thence  acquire  self-reliance  and 
independence  of  judgment,  so  much  needed 
in  this  over-active  a;^e,  wfipn  so  many  en- 
deavor to  be  up  and  doiug,  and  so  few  sit 
down  and  think.  For  this  purpose  there 
most  he  a  diligent  study  of  medinfal  divin- 
ity. 

Considered  merely  as  affording  the  means 
of  historical  inlbrmation,  this  pursuit  will 

become  indispensable,  when,  with  more 
philosophy  than  has  been  hitherto  exerted, 
we  endeavor  to  penetrate  into  the  moral 

organization  of  medieval  society.    Are  we 
interested  by  the  structure  of  the  abbey  or 
the  cathedral  ? — Is  it  not  at  least  as  impor- 
tant to  become  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines which  were  taught  by  tho«e  who  min- 
istered at  the  altar  t    Our  present  love  of 
antiquity  may  lead  to  unsound  ^oaclnrions. 
Many  are  tempted  to  a  blind  and  indiscrim- 
inate  worship  of  past  times,  not  only  shut- 
ting their  eyes  against  unfavorable  facts, 
however  clearly  proved — but  ascribing  to 
the  middle  ages  gifts  of  impeccability  and 
perfect  holiness,  which  revelation  teaches  us 
to  be  ineompatible  with  human  nature; 
others,  constituting  a  more  numerous  class, 
arc  caught  by  the  vulgar  bait  of  antiqtia- 
rianism.    Our  attention  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing engrossed  by  the  archa;ology  of  the  cu- 
riosity shops.    Unless  the  tendency  be  cor- 
rected, we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  lite- 
rary dealers  of  the  rococo  of  history^Ar- 
chaeology,  if  pursued  merely  with  reference 
to  art  or  decoration,  to  manners  and  cus- 
toms, to  incident  and  romance,  is  iitUe 


m 

more.  Without  doubt,  in  a  subordinate  re- 
lation, all  such  inquiries  are  useful,  but 
they  are  only  .secondary  and  subordinate: 
ii  is  the  bane  of  sound  instruction  to  con- 
sider them  in  themselves  as  objects  of 
knowledge.  History  so  treated,  substitutes 
the  illnmmated  miniature  of  a  manuscript, 
with  its  bright  colors  and  false  perspective, 
for  a  real  view  of  the  state  of  society.  How 
has  the  study  of  classical  antiquity  been 
rendered  beneficial  to  the  intellect?  It  is 
because  the  history  and  philosophy  and  lit- 
erature of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been 
rendered  ethical ;  heeause  they  have  been 
pursued  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
between  the  transitory  forms  which  they 
a.ssume,  and  the  principles  of  permanent 
application  and  utility  which  they  include. 
To  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  middle 
ases,  we  deny  the  honor  and  worship 
which  we  lavbn  upon  the  wise  amongst  the 
heathen.  In  place  of  seeking  the  highest 
utility,  we  play  with  the  eccentricities  and 
peculiarities  which  amuse  us  from  their 
novelty  or  singularity,  which  minister  toin- 
lellccturil  frivolity,  which  gratify  the  ear  or 
the  eye — the  baubles  supplying  the  subject 
of  a  melo-drama  or  the  drawing  for  an  al* 
bum,  the  arrangement  of  a  tableau,  the  po- 
etry of  an  annual,  or  the  frippery  of  a  fan- 
cy-ball. 

Very  important  are  these  doctrinal  works, 

in  explaining  how  the  comparative  paucity 
of  copies  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures  influenced, 
and,  paradtntcal  as  it  may  appear,  promot- 
ed, their  study  during  the  middle  ages. 
Until  about  the  twelfth  century,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  inspired  writers  were  not 
commonly  fhond  otherwise  than  in  separate 
manuscripts,  as  is  the  case  in  the  East  at 
the  present  day.  '  So  scarce  are  the  co- 
pies,' is  the  remark  of  a  reeoit  traveller, 
'  that  I  have  not  found  but  a  single  Nesto- 
rian,  and  that  was  the  patriarch,  who  pos- 
sessed an  entire  Bible ;  even  that  was  in 
hulf-a-dozen  volumes.  One  man  has  the 
Gospels,  another  the  Epistles,  and  so  on.'* 
It  was,  therefore,  only  wi^h  much  trouble 
and  expense  that  a  complete  set  of  the  de- 
tached pieces  of  Holy  Writ  could  be  form- 
ed. The  donor  of  the  Book  of  Kings  or 
the  Book  of  Chronicles,  is  recorded  as  a 
benefactor  in  the  annals  of  the  monastery. 
Few  libraries  before  the  lliltlebrandian  era — 
the  great  era  of  revival — possessed  Law  and 
Prophets,  and  historical  and  poetical  books, 
and  Gospels,  and  Acts,  and  Kpistles,  and 
Apocalypse,  transcribed  uniformly  in  the 
*  Graot  on  the  N'estorians,  p.  67. 
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one  volume  uiiicli  we  en!)  tlie  Rilile — a 
term  uukuowu  uuul  about  the  tiiirtecnth 
century,  such  a  volonie  being  previously 
designated  as  the  Bibliotheca,  or  the  Pan- 
elects.  The  scarcity  of  a  complete  textual 
cop^  of  the  entire  Scriptures — the  deep 
feeling  <^  their  inestimable  value — the  ex- 
ertions bestowed  by  monks  and  clergy  for 
their  diffusion  ;  all  appear  from  a  remarkable 
anecdote  in  the  life  of  St.  Ceolfrid  (ob.  716  ) 
This  holy  in  a  II,  the  abbot  of  Wearmouth  and 
Jarrow,  caused  ihrre  l*anr!(rt.<  to  !)r  r<)])ir(]. 
Two  were  placed  ni  his  monastery,  lu  order 
that  the  whole  body  of  Scriptures  might  be 
conTeaiently  ready  and  at  hand  for  consult- 
ation or  perusal  in  any  particular  chapter ; 
Uie  third  be  himself  conveyed  to  Rome,  and 
presented  to  St.  Peter's:  thus  pri>ving 
equally  the  value  of  the  vdlimie  and  the  dil- 
igence of  the  Anclo-Snxon  Church — North- 
utubna,  so  lately  a  pa^an  realm,  aiding  by 
her  industry  and  learning  the  capital  of  the 

Christinn  world. 

New  generations  arose  ;  time  advanced; 
the  patient  industry  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Scriptorium  muhiplied  the  copies  of  Holy 
Writ,  until  the  wider  diffusion  of  Scripture 
was  permitted  by  a  process — art,  it  cannot 
be  called— 60  easy,  so  familiar,  ao  long 
known,  that  the  concealment  of  the  print- 
ing-press from  miiikind  until  these  our  lat- 
ter ages,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances,  revealing  to  us  the  constant  con- 
trol exercised  over  human  inteTlect  by  the 
Power  from  whom  it  flows.  In  the  mean- 
while, and  until  printing  was  thus  called 
into  operation^  the  whole  course  of  rdigious 
instruction  consisted  in  a  constant  endeav- 
or to  imbue  the  learned  clergy  and  the 
unlettered  laity  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
word  of  God.  Hence,  for  the  clergy,  the 
formation  of  the  Couc(ird;mce,  binding,  as 
it  were,  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  one  whole, 
and  rendering  the  inspired  writers  their 
own  commentators ;  and  it  was  in  the  'dark- 
ness' of  the  thirteenth  century,  that,  by 
Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  this  great  and  labo- 
rious work  was  performed.  Hence,  for 
the  laity,  the  common  use  of  pictures.  Ob- 
jectionable as  such  a  mode  of  instruction 
may  become,  it  was  then  beneficially  em- 
ployed as  the  means  of  realizing  an  hialori- 
cal  knowledge  of  Holy  Writ.  How  few 
amongst  us  identify,  in  our  own  minds,  the 
personality  of  the  individuals,  and  the  ac- 
tual occurrence  of  the  events,  mentioned  or 
recorded  in  sacred  history  I  How  rarely 
do  we  strengthen  ourselves  in  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  Deluge  is  as  real  an  event  as 


the  fire  of  I..ondon  !  Historical  belief  and 
doctrinal  belief  are  inseparably  combined  : 
take  either  away,  the  other  tails.  Reject 
the  historical  event,  and  you  destroy  the 
sacrament  which  it  typifies.  Even  the 
mystery  of  stage-play,  in  which  the  events 
of  Scripture  were  dramatised,  was  benefi- 
cial. In  certain  states  of  society,  there  is 
scarcely  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The 
rude  dramas  which  amuse  the  half-scoffing 
antiquary,  conveyed  sound  instruction  to 
the  wondering  multitude.  The  more  the 
volumes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
scarce,  the  more  was  Scripture  knowltd^ 
valued.  Scripture  knowledire  acquired  ae- 
tivity  from  concentration.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  stream  added  to  the  force  of  the 
current;  what  was  lost  in  breadth  was 
gained  in  intensity.  Scripture  was  forced 
upon  the  reader,  upon  the  hearer,  npou  the 
monk  in  hi&  cell,  upon  ilic  crowd  assembled 
round  the  cross.  Consult  the  medittval 
sermons  and  liomilies:  what  are  they  bat 
continuous  lectures  upon  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turest  The  Song  of  Songs  alone  furnishes 
iifi;htt/-sii  sermons  to  St.  Bernard,  of  sin- 
gular excellence.  Their  treatises  of  divin- 
ity, properly  so  called,  (for  the  scholastic  di- 
alectioi  beioo|f  to  a  diflRvent  claw,)  erei^ 
flow  with  Scriptural  knowledge ;  and  geii> 
erally  may  be  de!<ignated  as  Scripture  ex- 
tracts connected  by  ample  glosses  and  ex- 
positions. Above  all,  was  the  Bible  brought 
home  to  the  people  by  the  constant  appeal 
to  Holy  yVni — in  discourse  or  in  argument, 
m  theory  or  in  practice,  for  support  or  ex- 
ample— connecting  it  with  all  the  aflSiirs  of 
human  life.  The  Scriptures  entered  as  an 
element  of  all  learning,  of  all  literature,  of 
jurisprudence,  and  of  all  knowledge.  The- 
ology was  honeyed  as  the  queen  of  scimee. 
The  opening  speeches  to  Parliament  were 
scriptural  discourses ;  and  this  circum- 
stance has  been  alluded  to  widi  ridicule,  by 
the  very  writers  who  most  strongly  con- 
demn the  middle  ages  for  their  neglect  and 
concealment  of  Holy  Writ.  Every  theory, 
every  investigation,  was  based  and  founded 
upon  Scripture ;  for,  in  the  memorable 
words  of  the  venerable  Primate  of  our 
Church,  mankind  truly  and  practically  ac- 
knowledged the  all-important  duty  of 'ap- 
proaching the  oracles  of  Divine  truth  with 
that  humble  docility  and  that  prostration  of 
the  understanding  and  the  will,  which  are 
indispensable  to  Chriatiaii  instmotion.'* 

*  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  London,  mt 
the  PriiriRry  Visitation,  1614|  by  Wi^tiftlB^  liOld 
Bishop  of  London. 
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Can  we  say  that  the  far  greater  diffusion  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  in  our  times  produ- 
ces that  vital  restill?  Do  we,  like  tlicrii. 
obey  the  whole  tenor  of  the  volume,  which 
teaches  as  the  daty  of  hringing  intdlecttnto 
continual  subjection  to  revelation  f  Con- 
sidered merely  as  a  book,  none  was  po- 
rused  with  greater  delight — no  poem  had 
so  great  a  iidd  upon  the  imagination.  The 
Bible,  in  all  its  variety,  was  presented  to 
them,  not  as  a  huge  bundle  of  text?,  but  as 
one  wonderful  epic,  beginning  before  time 
—ending  in  eternity. 

It  would  require  years — years  well  em- 
ployed— to  investigate  the  literature  of  me- 
difBval  divinity.  Even  the  most  moderate 
tincture  is  sufficient  to  correct  the  amasing 
misreprej=entations  which  have  been  propa- 
gated respeciing  the  religious  morality  of 
Uie  middle  ages;  and,  with  respect  to 
Hnme's  wholeMie  ftlsities,  taice  the  fiiUoir- 
ing  passages— 

'However  little  versed  in  the  Srripiures. 
they  [the  ecclesiastics]  had  been  able  to  dis- 
eover  that,  under  the  Jewish  law,  a  tenth  of  nil 

the  produce  of  land  was  conferred  on  the 
priesthood;  and,  forgetting  what  they  tliem- 
■elves  taught,  that  the  moral  part  only  of  that 

law  was  obliijuiory  on  Christians,  they  insisted 
tliat  thin  donation  conveyed  a  perpetual  pro- 
perty, inherent,  by  divine  risfht, In  those  who 
officiated  at  the  altar.  DarhiT  .fomp  rentun'es, 
the  whole  scope  of  aermom  and  lumilifs  were 
directed  to  this  purpose;  and  one  would  have 
imagined,  from  the  general  tenor  of  these  dis- 
coumes,  that  all  the  prar.tieal  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity were  comprised  in  the  exact  and  Ihith- 
ful  payment  ot  tithes  to  the  clergy.'-* 

Such  are  the  aeeosattons  preferred  by 

the  philosopher,  who,  denyinflf  the  miracles 

of  the  Go'jpel.  confessed  that  he  had  never 
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for  the  instruction  of  the  extempore  preach- 
er, is  there  a  single  passage  by  which  the 
payment  of  ecclesiastical  alms  or  tithes  is 
recommended,  enforced,  or  enjoined.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that,  if  4 he  whole  body  of 
medittval  divinity,  printed  or  manuscript, 
were  ransacked,  any  evidence  could  be 
found  by  which  the  caiumuy  could  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  sustained.  The  histarian 
would  not  have  dared  to  broach  the  falsity, 
had  he  not  been  able  to  rely  upon  an  igno- 
rance amongst  his  readers,  to  which  his 
own  impudence  eoold  he  the  cmly  parallel. 

As  history  unfolds,  and  each  successive 
personage  is  put  upon  his  trial  before  Hume, 
he  very  carefully  examines  into  character. 
Can  it  be  shown  that  king  or  statesman  has 
reviled  the  Word  of  God,  oppressed  the 

Sriesthood,  robbed  the  church — then  the 
ttdge  charges  the  jury  to  take  the  evidence 
of  ^od  character  into  consideration.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  witnesses  come  forward, 
showing  that  the  culprit  has  been  guilty  of 
Christianity — then,  in  passing  sentence, 
this  previous  conviction  calls  for  aggravation 
of  punishment.  We  have  thus,  in  all 
Hume's  delineations  of  character — ^elinea- 
tions  fsr  more  frequently  displaying  the 
common-place  contrasts  of  a  theme,  than 
the  skill  of  a  philosophical  inquirer — a  con- 
stant source  of  falsification.  '  Rufus,'  says 
Ilume, '  wasaviolentand  tyrannical  prince, 
a  perfidious,  encroaching,  and  danfjerous 
neighbour,  an  unkind  and  ungenerous  re- 
lation, and  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapa- 
ciou.s  in  the  management  of  his  treasury. 
If  he  possessed  abilities,  he  lay  so  much 
under  the  government  of  impetuous  pas- 
sions, that  he  made  little  use  of  them  in  his 
administration.'  Yet  Hume  lets  him  off 
with  many  a  good  word.  His  open  profane- 


read  througli  the  New  Testament.    Of  the  I  ness  is  excused,  as  the  result  of '  sharp  wit 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  clergy,  whom  and,  with  great  kindness  and  consideration. 


the  snoeriiliT  enemy  of  revelation  r(  pres(^nts 
as  '  little  versed  in  Scripture,'  we  liave  al- 
ready spoken.  With  respect  to  the  accusa- 
tion which  charges  the  entire  body  of  Chris- 
tian teachers  with  the  foul  and  (lelil>erate 
perversion  of  the  whole  scope  of  their  teach- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  their 
own  sordid  avarice,  it  is  not  meray  an  un- 
truth, but  an  untruth  destitute  even  of  a 
pretence  by  which  it  could  be  suggested. 
In  no  one  of  the  sermons  or  homilies  of 
Bede,  iElfric,  Gregory,  Anselm,  Bernard, 
Gerson,  or  Thomas  a  Kempis  (name? 
amongst  tlie  most  important  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  daring  the  middle  ages), 
or  ib  the  treatise  of  Alao  de  lade,  destined 


he  warns  us,  that  we  must  be  '  cautious  of 
admitting  every  tU'nx^  related  by  the  monk- 
ifeih  historians  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
prince;'  he,  Ilume,  having  already  admit- 
ed  and  enlarged  upon  every  fact  related 
hv  the  monkish  historians,  which  shows  his 
prtilligate  and  reckless  tyranny. 

Because  Henry  I.  persecuted  Archbishop 
Anselm,  he  receives  Hume's  highest  praise 
for  his  '  prudence  and  moderation  of  tem- 
per the  prooft  of  these  good  qualities  be- 
ing, e.g.,  his  cutting  otf  the  noses  of  his 
grandchildren,  the  f)frspring  of  his  illegiti- 
mate daughter,  Juliana,  and  plucking  out 
the  eyes  of  Lucas  de  la  Barre. 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  by  miarepreaeiiU 
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ation,  or  by  concealment,  or  by  sophistry, 
to  caiuroaiate  any  individual  exercising  re- 
ligioofl  functions,  or  to  depreciate  any  one 
in  whose  character  religion  tonm  an  ele- 
ment, or  to  carp  at  any  action  t^rounded 
upon  religion,  HuAe  never  tails  to  improve 
the  opportunity.  We  have  thus  a  perpetu- 
al source  of  falsification  in  the  biographies 
of  tlie  leadiiijT  [)crsonages.  Ecclesiastics 
were  couipeiied,  from  their  situation,  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  business  of  the 
world;  they  were  Btitcsmpn,  politicians; 
now  the  leaders  of  opposition,  now  the 
prime  ministers  of  the  sovereign.  Whether 
It  was  expedient  that  the  members  of  the 
hierarchy  should  be  called  upon  tlius  to  mix 
in  secular  affairs,  whether  it  were  a  privilege 
or  a  burthen,  or  a  temptation,  are  questions 
which  we  shall  not  discuss.  But  this  con- 
stant unfaimeaa  ruins  the  mere  historical 
narrative. 

Take,  Ibr  example,  Lanfranc.  'Ijan- 

franc  was  a  Milanese  monk.'  Lanfranc 
was  nut  a  Milanese  monk  ;  he  was  born  in 
an  independent  and  hostile  State,  the  city  of 
Paria.  Hume,  turning  to  Guthrie's  Gram- 
mar, and  finding  that  Pavia  was  included 
in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  supposed  that  it 
was  equally  so  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Moreover,  though  Lanfranc  was  a  monk, 
he  did  not  become  so  till  long  afier  he  had 
crossed  the  Alps,  when  he  professed  in  the 
rising  monastery  of  Bee  Helloain:  afteiw 
wards  he  became  abbot  of  Caen,  whence 
he  was  translated  to  Canterbury.  'This 
prelate  was  rigid  in  defending  the  preroga- 
tives of  his'staUon;  and  aAer  a  long  pro- 
cess before  the  Pope,  he  obliged  Thomas, 
a  Norman  monk,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  see  of  York,  to  acknowledge  the 
primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Where  ambition  ran  I>e  so  happy  as  to 
cover  his  enterprises,  even  to  the  person 
himself,  under  the  appearance  of  principle, 
it  is  the  most  incurable  and  inflexible  of 
human  passions,'  6cr. — True  enough,  but 
the  maxim,  ingeniously  hitched  in  between 
the  account  of  Lanfranc's  contest  and  a 
falsified  statement  of  his  zeal  for  the  papacy, 
does  not  apply  to  either.  Whether  Canter- 
bury or  York  should  possess  the  primacy, 
was  a  mixed  question  of  legal  right  and 
constitutional  privilege.  The  primacy  had 
been  lonr^  di-puted,  upon  grounds  as  strict- 
ly technical  as  those  which  give  an  indi- 
vidual a  right  to  an  estate.  York  acted 
with  considerable  pertinacity.  Some  of  the 
earlier  evidences  were  ambiguous.  Ad- 
verse possession  might,  in  some  cases,  be 


surmised ;  the  suit  was  to  be  decided, 
therefore,  by  the  construction  of  legal  in* 
Btmments  and  by  evidence.  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  broogm  his  suit  agabst  Arch* 

bishop  Thomas,  in  the  same  manner  as 
two  peers  might  have  contested  the  jk»> 
session  of  a  barony  in  Parliament  More* 
over,  the  claim  wa.s  one  which  Lanfranc 
could  not  surrender.  Had  he  yielded,  he 
would  have  sacrificed  the  rights  of  his 
successors,  the  liberties  of  the  English 
people.  As  primate,  he  was  the  first 
member  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm. 
Through  the  Archbbhop,  upon  each  coro- 
n ation,  the  compact  was  concluded  h»> 
tween  the  sovereign  and  the  subject.  Fur- 
thermore, Lanfranc's  success  established 
the  principle,  that  whatever  rights  had  le- 
gally subsisted  before  the  Conquest,  were 
to  be  preserved  and  maintained,  unaffected 
by  the  accession  of  the  new  dynasty.  Lan- 
firanc,  maintaining  the  rights  of  his  see, 
protected  all  his  .successors — all  his  order. 
Ii  is  they  who,  at  the  present  time,  are 
still  reaping  the  benefil :  it  was  tlteir  bat- 
tles which  Lanfranc  fought.  The  decision 
fjiven  in  Lanfranc's  case,  governed  all  sim- 
ilar cases ;  and,  followed  by  the  resistance 
of  hb  successcMT  Anslem  to  the  spoliations 
and  oppressions  of  Rufus  and  Beauclerk, 
protected  the  ritjhts  of  every  diocese  and 
diocesan,  every  dean  and  deanery,  every 
parish  priest  and  parish,  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Every  churchman  in  England 
holds  bis  preferment  as  the  heir  of  Lan* 
franc  and  of  Anslem. 

Hume  accuses  Lanfirance  of  '  seal  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  by 
which  be  himself  an2;mcnted  bis  own  au- 
thority.' But  the  fact  is,  that  Lanfranc  in 
no  manner  augmented  bis  authority  through 
the  Papacy ;  and  his  conduct  contributed 
greatly  to  keep  the  Church  of  England 
in  that  state  of  isolation  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  Western  Church,  which  so 
remarkably  characterizes  the  Conqueror's 
reign.  VVdliam,  who  had  been  willing 
enough  to  support  his  claims  by  the  sano* 
tion  of  Alexander  11. ,  presented  a  firm 
front  to  Hildebrand.  '  No  Pope  «hall  be 
acknowledged  in  England  without  my  as- 
sent,* was  the  declaration  of  the  Cbnquer- 
er.  Lanfranc,  the  '  Milanese  monk,'  acted 
so  completely  in  conformity  to  this  decla- 
ration, as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
he  obeyed  a  course  which  he  himself  had 
advised.  The  'process'  before  the  Pope 
went  off  without  effect  The  contest  be- 
tween  him  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tork^ 
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was  decided  as  if  it  were  entirely  a  civil 
question,  by  the  King  and  the  Great  Coun- 
cil or  Parliament — and  not  by  papal  au- 
thority, as  Hume  leads  his  readers  to  sup- 
pose. When  Guibert  of  Ravenna  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  papacy  by  the  Emperor, 
Lanfranc  maintained  an  armed  neutrality. 
He  refilled  to  acknowledge  Clement  III., 
and  did  not  send  his  adhesion  to  Gregory 
yiL  Had  Lanfranc's  successors  adopted 
the  same  course,  Euwland  would  have 
been  lost  to  Rome.  Yet  ail  these  import- 
ant facts  are  ooneealed  by  Hume,  in  order 
to  establish  a  charge  of  zeal  for  the  papa- 
cy.* Hume's  notice  of  Lanfranc's  learning, 
is  confined  to  a  silly  sneer :  '  He  wrote  a 
defisnee  of  the  real,  presence  against  Beren- 
l^los;  and  in  those  ages  of  stupidity  and 
Ignorance,  he  was  greatly  ajiplaudcd  for 
that  performance.'  Lanfranc' a  treatise  pos- 
eeeses  singular  dialeetie  aeoteneas  and  dex- 
terity. Without  being  in  the  leapt  con- 
vinced by  his  arguments,  we  may  fully  ad- 
mire his  skill.  Lanfranc  contended  for 
doctrines  which  he  conceived  he  was  bound 
to  support :  he  appealed  to  public  opinion, 
and  by  argument  gained  the  viaorjr. 

But  Lanfranc's  nme  had  been  long  since 
tttabUshed;  it  did  not  depend  upon  his 
polemic  discussions.  Lanfranc  led  the  in- 
tellectual movement  of  bis  age  :  Lanfranc 
was  aclcnowledged  to  be  the  great  teacher 
of  Latin  Christendom.  Hume  remarks, 
that '  knowledge  and  liber.il  education  were 
somewhat  more  common  in  the  southern 
coontriea'  But  the  seat  of  liberal  education 
was  moretruly  in  the  North.  From  the  remo- 
test parts,  not  only  of  Latin  or  Western 
Europe,  but  even  of  Greece,  students  of  all 
classes  and  ages  resorted  to  Bee  Hellouin, 
as  to  another  Athens.  Removed  from  his 
university,  for  such  his  bumble  monastery 
had  become,  to  Caen,  and  thence  exalted 
to  the  primacy  of  Eugland,  his  pastoral 
duties  compelled  a  new  application  of  his 
literary  labors.  He  entered  a  leas  ambi- 
tions,  bat  not  less  nseful  career.  Lanfranc 
now  employed  himself  upon  his  edition  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  texts  of  the  Bib- 
lical books  bad  been  miserably  corrupted, 
bj  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  Anglo-Sax- 
on transcribers,  one  of  the  many  results  of 
the  calamitous  invasion  of  the  Danes,  which 
no  exertion  had  been  able  wholly  to  re- 
move. Much  of  this  correction  was  effect- 
ed by  Lanfranc's  own  application  and 
learning :  manuscripts,  with  his  autograph 
oorrectiooi,  existed  in  France  previoas  to 
the  B«r<diitiMi;  olhen  mtj  perhaps  lark 


in  our  libraries.  But  he  also  provided,  as 
far  as  he  could,  for  futurity — by  training  up 
many  disciples  for  the  same  important  task. 
Df  Lanfrauc'.s  character  and  influence  as 
prime  minister,  Hume  says  absolutely  no- 
thing. Lanfranc's  letters  or  despatches,  to 
which  the  historian  never  makes  a  sirif^'le 
reference,  display  his  vigilance  and  his 
charity.  Whilst  defending  the  power  of 
his  sovereign,  he  became  a  father  to  the 
Fnglish.  lie  rejoiced  to  adopt  the  name  of 
Englishman.  Rufus  was  educated  by  Lan- 
franc. One  of  the  moat  remarkable  prooft 
of  the  archbishop's  intdlectual  power,  and 
of  the  good  use  to  which  he  turned  that 
power,  was  that,  so  long  as  he  lived,  the 
wickedness  and  tyranny  of  his  pupil  were 
entirely  restrained.  Hence  Lanfranc's 
death  was  lamented  as  the  greatest  calami- 
ty which  England  could  sustain.  Of  all 
these  characteristics,  not  a  word  is  to  be 
found  in  Hume.  Concerninfr  all  these 
practical  effects  of  gtx>d  sense,  and  learn- 
ing, and  talent,  and  piety,  exhibited  in  the 
most  distinguished  character  of  the  early 
Anglo-Norman  era,  the  historian  of  £n^ 
land  is  entirely  silent. 

Bentham  amused  himself,  and  hb  readera 
also,  by  proposing  that  criminals  should  he 
exhibited  to  public  contempt,  with  masks, 
emblematical  of  the  bad  passions  which  se- 
duced them  to  crime.  Hume,  as  a  writer, 
has  anticipated  the  utilitarian  jurist.  He 
has  two  sets  of  8tich  masks,  in  which  he 
usually  expose  his  churchmen  to  scorn  and 
contempt :  the  wolf^mask,  and  the  fox-mask. 
Greciory  the  Great  is  shown  up  as  wolf:  the 
unwearied  and  successful  labours  of  this 
pontiff*  for  the  conversion  of  the  English, 
arise  simply  from  raving,  craving  ambitioil* 
Augustine,  the  apostle  of  the  English,  wears 
the  fox-mask :  his  mission  is  a  consisten 
and  successful  coarse  of  hypocrisy.  When^ 
ever  religion  can  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  any 
individual,  conclude  htm,  says  Hume,  to  be 
either  knave  or  fool :  consider  it  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  'that  t  general 
presumption  lies  against  either  the  under- 
standing or  the  morals  of  o«y  one  who  i$ 
digtti^ed  with  the  title  of  Saints  in  those  ig- 
norant agea.' 

When  victimizing  Pope  Gregory,  or  .Au- 
gustine, or  Lafranc,  Hume  knew  he  was  on 
the  safe  side,  and  that  his  readers  would  go 
with  him;  but  what,  if,  by  a  strange  con* 
tingency,  some  individual  thoroughly  besot- 
ted and  perverted  by  faith,  should  happen 
to  be  I  popular  fkTorite  f  Now  it  doea  so 
happen  that  Hone,  by  the  preiaore  from 
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withoot,  feels  himtelf  tinder  the  twkward 
tnd  impentive  oUigatton  of  joining  in  the 

homage  universally  rentlerod  to  an  tturivid- 
uai,  holding  a  pruud  and  eminent  station  in 
English  history,  but  of  whom  it  mast  be 
most  truly  said,  that '  superstition  '  was  the 
ruling  passion.  The  materials  for  the  biog- 
raphy of  this  bigot,  are  peculiarly  ample. 
Not  merely  do  the  contemporary  historians 
abound  with  mimitn  details  of  his  life  and 
actions,  but  we  possess  also  his  own  dec- 
larations of  his  sentiments,  lor  he  happens 
to  hare  been  an  author,  as  well  as  a  patron 
of  literature.  Moreover,  ns  a  royal  author, 
he  speaks  in  the  public  documents  dictated 
by  his  own  heart  and  mind.  From  these 
materials,  so  unusually  trustworthy  and 
abundant,  and  which  form  the  sources  of 
this  sovereign's  history,  we  can  collect  that 
he  'receired  every  word  ottered  by  the 
clergy  as  the  most  sacred  oracles,'  and  'ad- 
mitted all  their  pretensions  to  superior  sanc- 
tity.*   *  Stupidly  debased,'  he  was  '  wholly 

([iren  up  to  an  abjeet  and  illiberal  devotion.' 
n  erery  trial,  every  emergency,  this  '  weak 
and  superstitious  prince  trusted  to  super- 
natural assistance:'  'his  whole  mind  was 
snnk  into  the  lowest  submission  and  abase- 
ment, and  devoted  to  the  monkish  virtues 
of  mortification,  penance,  and  humility.' 
If  there  was  «ny  individual  in  whom,  more 
than  another,  aU  the  miserable  absurdity  of 
superstition  is  thus  exemplified,  it  is  in  this 
prince.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  ignorance 
and  folly,  it  was  needfhl  that  Hume,  if  he 
wislied  to  prc.«erve  the  favour  nf  his  read- 
ers, should  represent  him — and  it  is  Alfred 
of  whom  we  are  speaking — as  '  the  model 
of  that  perfect  cliaraeter,  whieh,  under  the 
denomination  of  a  sa^r  or  irisr  man,  philoso- 
phers have  been  fond  of  delineating,  rather 
as  a  fiction  of  their  imagination  than  in 
hopes  ever  seeing  it  really  existing ;'  and 
as  '  the  wisest  and  best  prince  that  had  ever 
adorned  the  annals  of  any  nation.' 

What,  therefore,  was  to  be  done  in  this 
dilemmal  How  was  AJfired  to  be  rendered 
such  a  sage,  such  a  wise  man,  as  the  philoso- 
pher could  applaud?  The  process  was 
quite  easy.  In  Hume's  very  daborate  life 
of  Alfred,  which  occupies  one-fourth  of  the 
'  History  of  Ko«iland '  up  to  that  period,  he 
has  conctalcd  tiury  jntssoffe,  every  fact, 
every  incident,  ever  if  transaction,  display- 
ing that  active  brlicf  in  Chri>{inniti/,  which 
governed  the  whole  tenor  and  course  of  Al- 
fred's lift.  The  sedulous  care  which  Hume 
has  bestowed,  in  obscuring  and  deleting  the 
nemoriala  of  Alfred's  Christianity,  may  be 


[Swt, 

judged  of  by  the  three  foRowing  apeei* 

mens : — 

'He  usually  divided  his  time  into  three  por- 
tions :  one  was  employed  in  sleep  and  the  re- 
fection of  his  body  by  diet  and  exercise ;  anoth- 
er, in  the  despatcn  of  business ;  a  third,  in  stud^ 
and  devotion  . . .  and  by  such  a  regular  distri- 
bution of  ids  time,  though  he  often  laboured 
under  great  bodily  infirmities,  this  martial  bero^ 
who  fought  m  person  fifly-ahc  battfes  hj  sen 
and  land,  was  able,  during  a  life  of  no  extra- 
ordinary length,  to  acquire  more  knowledge 
and  even  to  compoee  more  books  than  most 
stndinuR  nirn,  tliongli  blessed  with  the  i^'rratest 
iuhuurand  application,  have,  in  more  ibrtauate 
ages,  made  the  objeet  of  tbeir  unintemipted 
iMostry.' 

Without  containing  anything  which  is  ab» 

solutely  false,  the  above  passafjcs  contain 
nothing  which  is  true.  Alfred's  mind  and 
exertions,  according  to  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  Hume,  were  all  bnt  wholly  en- 
fTrossod  by  his  temporal  concerns  :  the  reg- 
ular distribution  of  his  time  was  solely  in- 
tended to  enable  him  to  combine  the  char* 
acter  of  an  active  warrior  and  a  vigilant 
sovereign  with  that  of  a  literary  student. 
Whereas  the  whole  end  and  intent  of  Al- 
fred's course  of  life,  of  which  ont  htdf  was 
given  to  God,  was  to  combine  the  active 
duties  of  a  sovereign  with  the  strict  devo- 
tion of  the  recluse ;  to  keep  his  heart  out 
of  the  world,  in  which  he  was  compelled, 
by  God's  appointment,  to  converse — to  bear 
the  crown  as  his  cross ;  so  that  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  towards  God  might  not 
be  rendered  atemptation  for  shrinking  from 
those  labours  and  respousibilitica  which 
God  had  imposed. 

*  Alfred  set  apart  a  seventh  portion  of  his 
ovm  revenue  for  rosinttiinnig  a  number  of  worii- 

men,  whomhn  rnnstnntly  employed  in  rebuild- 
ing the  ridnetl  cities,  ccuUet,  palacee.  and  num- 
atteriex.  Even  the  elegancies  of  life  were 
brought  to  him  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indies;  and  his  subjects,  by  seeing  those 
productiona  of  the  peaceful  arts,  were  taught 
to  respect  the  virtues  of  justice  and  industry^ 
from  which  alone  they  could  arise.* 

Who,  in  this  narrative,  could  discover 
that  Alfred  set  apart  one-half  of  his  entire 
revenue  for  pious  purposes,  in  order  lliat» 

so  far  as  his  station  admitted,  he  uigfat  fill* 
f\l  the  obligation  of  poverty  1* 

*  Stinted  bb  ws  m  tit  space,  we  cannot,  ta 

should  wilih,  bring  b«fbre  the  reader  the  pawdtgtn 
friim  ihn  original  writers,  whi«  Ji  wimld  s!uiw  Imw 
eiuiruly  all  trustworthiaeaa  must  be  diuied  to 
Hume.  In  ihe  following 0Stnet8,relating  to  th« 
employmeot  of  Alftod's  rsvsmws,  besidss  sup- 
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<  Sensible  that  the  people  at  aUtime&  espec- 
ially when  their  understanilings  are  oostmct- 

ed  by  ignorance  and  bad  education,  arc  not 
much  susceptible  of  e]>eculativc  instruction, 

presaing  the  application  of  one-half  to  religious 
purpoaflfl,  he  haa  falsifit^d  the  portion  relating  to 
the  expenditure  upon  thr  irorhmrn.  Aast  r  »ay« 
nothing  whatever  of  monasteries,  in  hia  account 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  buiUing'third  of  the 
secular  portion  of  Alfred'a  revenue  (being  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  revenue,  and  not  one-seventh). 
Thisdixth  waa  employed  upon  secular  buildings, 
probably  fortrc8ai'«  or  bridgas,  or  other  public 
works  ;  but  aa  Hume  might  apprehend  that  some 
of  hia  roadera  would  recollect  Alfred  did  found  two 
monasteries  of  great  celebrity,  and  repair  many 
others,  he  haa  artfully  introduced  them  as  an  in- 
cidental item  in  the  general  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penditure. 

*His  its  definitts,  solito  sao  more,  intra  seme- 
tipeuin  cogitabat,  quid  adhuc  sddere  potuiaset, 
tjiirxl  plusplaccret  ad  piam  meditatloncm  ;  non  in- 
aniter  inceplSf  otiliter  inventa,  utiliua  servataest: 
BUI  jamdadoai  hi  lege  scriptum  audierai,  Donii- 
aesa  deeimam  sibi  multiplicitcrredditumm  prom- 
isisse;  atqoe  fideliter  sorrasse,  decimamque  tibi 
multipliciter  reddituruin  fuissu.  Hoc  excmplu 
iostigatus,  et  antecesaoruro  morem  voIooh  trans- 
esoMve,  iimUmmm  atniitii  md  partewt,  diumi  sci- 
licet, et  noctumi  temporis ;  nec  noa  etiam  dimid- 
iam  pmrtem  omnium  aivitiaruro,  qua  annualiter  ad 
eum  cum  justitin  moiUrnnt'-r  acquisitas  pervenire 
consuereraDt,  Deo  devote  et  fideliter  toto  cordis 
efleetu,piusmeditst«rse  daturum  apondit;  quod 
at  qnaaiam  potest  humaas  diacretio  diseernere  et 
•ervare,  sabtilller  ac  aapienter  adimplere  atuduit. 
Bed  ut  solito  suo  more  cautus  evitaret,  <|iiiid  in 
alio  divina  Scripture  loco  cautum  est ;  si  recto 
effersa,  recte  aotem  noa  dividas,  peecaa :  quod 
Deo  libenter  devoverat,  auo  mode  recte  dividere 
posset,  cog itavit :  et,  at  dixit  Salomon,  Cor  regis 
in  menu  Domini,  id  est,  consilium  ;  consilio  divin- 
itus  invento  omnium  uniua  cujasqua  anni  cen- 
suom  sueeesram  bifarie,  prisutus  aiaistros  sooa 
dtvidMe  «qaa  lance  impsnTit* 

A  very  interesting  seeovnt  of  the  application  of 
the  first  third  of  ilio  half  aiiumcst  liig  soldiery  and 
hou««>lu)l(l  being  given,  the  coeval  historian  pro- 
eeeds : — 

•Talibositaque  ^mamde  tribospnedi'^tu'^  par- 
dbos  psrten,  iinicniqne  tamen  secnndttm  ]  i  r  i  >  f >  r  i  a  m 
dignitatem,  et  etinm  seciindum  pr()])riuin  rniiuslc- 
rium  iargiebatur  :  secundara  aulem  operatoribus, 
quos  ex  mulUs  guHikm  colleetoe  et  compsratos 
propsBodum  innemsrabilsa  hababat  ia  omni  tar> 
leao  flid^kis  titetos;  tertism  anten  ejosdam 
partem  advenia  ex  omni  gento  ad  eum  advenieo- 
tibua,  longe  propeque  positia,  et  pecuniam  ab  illo 
exigentibua,  etiam  et  non  exigentibus,  unicuique 
Mcnndom  oropriam  di|nitatem  mirabili  dinansa- 
tione  taudabiliter,  et  (stent  seripton  est,  Hflaiam 

Jatoretn  diligit  Deus)  liilnritfr  imprndcbat. 

*  Se^uudam  vera  partem  omnium  diritiarum 
snartim,  ftte  annualiter  ad  eum  rz  omni  ccnm 
fmnumUbmat^  ttimjitca  reytUabantur  (sicut  jam 
panio  ante  eommemoraTimus)  pfaaa  votumtait  Deo 
devorit,  ff  in  qnatuor  partibus  «'tiam  curinsr  num 
ministroB  iltam  dividere  imper^ivit;  r-a  coiitlitionc, 
nt  prima  parsillins  divisionis  panpcribus  uniuscu- 
jnsqaa  gantia,  qtn  ad  sum  traniebant,  diacretissme 
enigiietnr:  jnenienbet  etiia  ia  hoc,  quantum 


Alfred  endeavoured  to  convey  his  morality 
by  apoloi^ues,  parables,  stories,  apophthegms, 
coucned  in  poetry;  and  bctiides  propagating 
amongst  his  subjects  former  compositions  of 
that  ktad  whieh  he  fimnd  in  the  Baxon  tongoe* 
he  exerciecd  hif?  genius  in  inventing  ivorks  of 
like  nature,  as  well  as  in  translating  from  the 
Greelc  the  elegant  fables  oi  iEsop.  He  also 
gave  Saxon  tranelatione  ofOrosius  and  Bede's 
histories ;  and  of  Boethius,  concerning  the 
CooaolalioiMi  of  Philoaopby.' 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  works  pro* 
duced  by  Alfred,  or  under  his  direction, 
Hume,  extractincT  from  Spolman's  Life,  in 
which  the  catalogue  is  complete,  quietly 
leaves  out  all  snch  as  are  contaminated  by 
Christianity.  All  Alfred's  translations  in 
the  Pastoral  of  St.  Gregory — the  Dialogues 
of  the  same  Pope — the  Soliloquies  of  St. 
Augttstina— 4be  Psalma  setersl  other  pof^ 
tions  of  the  Bible — and  his  '  Hand  Book'— 
(selections  from  the  Scriptures,  with  com- 
mentaries and  reflections),  constantly  borne 
aboat  \Am — and  towlnoh  be  sdded  tt  evei^ 
interval  of  leisure,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
secular  employment?.  The  whole  object  of 
Alfred's  instruction  was  intended  for  the 
diffbsHNi,  not  of  literature  in  its  modem 
sense,  but  of  such  portions  of  human 
knowledge  as  misht  be  rendered  subser- 
vient to  faith.  Hume,  by  repainting  Al> 
fred's  portrait  in  coarse  and  gaudy  colors^ 
has  thus  daubed  out  all  the  characteristics 
of  Alfred's  individaality  —  his  reli^ous 
firandatioas,  bis  devolxNial  ebarity— few  lac 
bors  for  the  diffiurioii  of  the  Soriptares — his 
constant  seekinjr  comfort  and  support  from 
divine  truth — his  bodily  penances  and  mor- 
tifieatioiM— and,  above  all,  that,  as  king  and 
legislator,  Alfred  entirely  based  his  laws 
upon  the  Bible,  declaring  to  his  people  that 
immutable  truth  which  no  other  king  or 
legislator  has  been  mifficiently  enlightened 
to  pradains,  that  if  they  obeyed  &  pvo> 

humana  discretio  custodire  poCSISt,  ilUua  SSBBli 
Papn  Grsforii  idMMrvaadaai  sssa  sealeotiaa,  qua 
diseretam  maDtionem  dividenda  eleemoeyn*  its  • 

dicens  agebat :  Nec  parrum  cui  multum  rn  r  truiU 
turn  cui  parvum  :  nec  nihil  cui  aliquid,  nec  aliquid 
eai  nihil.  Secundam  aatsm  doobus  mooaateriia, 
qwB  ipse  fieri  imperaTeral,  •(  ssnriantibos  in  his 
Deo  (de  quibus  paulo  ante  hthis  dissemimua) ; 
tcrtiam  srhol:!  (Or/'ird  UHitersity?)  quam  ex 
multis  suic  propria)  gen ti)«  nobilibui  studioasissime 
congregaverat ;  quartam  circum  finitimis  in  omni 
Saumia  et  Mercia  monasteriis,  al  atiam  qaibus- 
dam  annis  per  viels  in  BritshaiB  at  Connbia, 
n.ilJia,  Armorica,  Norlhymbrin,  et  ulinuandoetiam 
in  Hybornia,  occlesHs  et  serris  Dei  inhabitantibat 
socandom  poesibililalsm  soaas  ant  ante  distribuit, 
aut  seqaaaii  leaM«ffs  ere|afe  pv^posoit,  vita  sibi 
et  prospaiilala  wflTS.*  ■  ><tswr, 
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cepu  of  Almighty  God,  no  other  law  would  I 
be  required.  Read  Alfred's  character  as  it 
is  presented  by  Hume  to  the  reader,  partic- 
ularly to  the  youthful  reader,  and  the  '  8ov> 
ereign,  the  warrior,  the  politician,  and  the 
patron  of  literature,'  becomes  the  counter- 
part of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  whose  epithet 
of  '  the  Great'  is  the  very  curse  of  the  king- 
dom Of  er  which  he  ruled. 

Yet  one  proof  more  must  be  given  of 
Hume's  falsitication  of  history,  resulting 
from  his  inveterate  hostility  against  religion. 
Relating  not  to  the  '  dark  ages,'  but  to  a 
period  near  and  familiar,  it  will  best  enable 
the  readers  of  Hume  to  comprehend  and 
tbhor  the  deeeptions  praetiaed  upon  them 
1^  their  philosopher  and  guide.  As  the 
moral  fraud — for  to  call  it  a  literary  fraud 
would  be  far  too  lenient  a  designation — 
whieh  he  has  perpetrated  in  hia  narratife  of 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  possesses  singular 
interest,  and  has  been  wholly  unnoticed 
and  undetected,  we  shall  lay  the  evidence 
before  our  readera  aa  fbHy  aa  thft  liniilB  of 
this  publication  will  admit,  in  order  that 
they  may  judge  for  themselves. 

Hume  quotes,  as  his  groundwork,  Her- 
bert's *  Memoirs,'  which  he  consulted  care- 
fully ;  the  copy  he  used  being  in  the  Advo- 
cates' library,  and  containing  his  pencil 
marks;  and  Walker's  'History  of  Inde- 
pendency.'— But  he  does  not  quote  Lloyd's 
'  History,'  Whitelocke's  '  Memorials,'  and 
Warwick's  '  Memoirs,'  from  whence  he 
derived  the  moat  important  paaaagea  rela- 
ting to  the  king's  interview  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  conduct  upon  the  scaifold,  in- 
cluding his  dying  speech;  and  we  cannot 
think  that  this  aoppreanon  of  reforeneea  is 
the  result  of  accident.  We  give  the  whole 
of  Humes  narrative  in  c(Hitinuity ;  and  re- 
quest our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it  attentively,  and  then  to  read  the  au- 
thorities, to  which  ire  have  made  reference 
in  Hume's  text,  with  equal  attention.  From 
the  latter  we  have  extraeted  all  the  most 
important  paaaagea. 


Hr.ME'a  Narrative. 

(I.) — 'Three  days  were  allowed  the  king 
between  hia  aentence  and  his  execution.  This 
interval  he  passed  with  great  tranquillity, 
chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion. 

(II.) — 'All  hia  family  that  remained  in  Eng- 
land, were  allowed  aocees  to  him.  It  consisted 
only  of  the  Princess  Blinbeth  and  the  Dake 
of  Gloucester ;  for  the  Duke  of  York  had  made 
his  escape.  Qlouoester  was  little  more  than 


an  infiint:  the  princess,  notwithstandinj^  her 
tt'iider  years,  showed  an  ailvaiiced  jnJuim^iit ; 
and  the  calamities  of  her  family  bad  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  her.  Alter  many  pious 
consolations  and  advices,  the  king  g^ave  ht-r  in 
charge  to  tell  the  queen,  that,  during  tlie  whole 
course  of  hia  life,  he  had  never  onee.  even  in 
thought,  failed  in  his  fidelity  towards  her;  and 
that  hiij  conjugal  tendtsrntisa  and  bis  life  should 
have  an  equal  duration. 

(III.  IV.)— 'To  the  young  duke,  too,  he 
could  not  forbear  giving  some  advice,  in  order 
to  Bcasnti  hii  mind  with  early  principles  of  loy- 
alty and  obedience  towards  his  brother,  who 
was  so  soon  to  be  his  sovereign.  Holding  him 
on  hia  knee,  he  said,  "Now  they  will  cut  off 
thy  father's  head."  At  these  words  the  child 
looked  very  stedfastly  upon  him.  "Mark« 
child  I  what  I  say:  they  will  cut  otTmy  head! 
and  perhaps  make  thee  a  Ung:  but  mark  what 
I  say,  ttiou  mual  not  be  a  king,  as  long  as  thy 
brothera  Charles  and  James  ate  alive.  They 
will  cut  otTtliy  broliiers'  heads  when  they  can 
catch  them  !  and  thy  head  too  they  will  cut  off 
at  last  1  therefor^  I  charge  thee,  do  not  be 
made  a  king  by  tnem  P*  The  duke,  sighing, 
replied,  "  I  will  be  torn  in  pieccB  first !"  So 
determined  an  answer  from  one  of  such  tender 
years,  filled  the  king's  eyes  with  tears  of  joy 
and  admiration. 

(V.  VI.)—*  Every  night,  during  this  inter- 
val, the  king  slept  sound  as  usual;  though  the 
noise  of  workmen,  employed  in  framing  the 
scatVuld,  and  other  preparations  lor  Wu  execu* 
tion,  continually  resounded  in  his  ears.  The 
rooming  of  the  fatal  day  (30tb  Jan.)  he  rose 
early  ;  and  calling  Herbert,  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, he  bade  him  employ  more  than  usual 
care  in  dressing  him*  and  jj^reparing  him  for  so 
great  and  joyful  a  sotemmty.  Blmop  Juzoo, 
a  man  endowed  with  the  same  mild  and  steady 
virtues  by  which  the  king  himself  was  so  much 
distinguished,  assisted  him  in  his  devotions, 
and  paid  the  last  melaoeholy  duties  to  hia 
friend  and  sovereign. 

(VII.  vm.)— 'The  street  before  Whitehall 
was  the  place  destined  for  the  execution  ;  for 
it  was  intended,  by  choosing  that  very  place, 
in  sight  of  his  own  palace,  to  display  more  evi- 
dently the  triumph  of  popular  jiiKtiec  over 
royal  majesty.  When  the  king  cnmc  upon  the 
scaffold,  ne  found  it  so  surrounded  with  sol- 
diers that  he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by 
any  of  the  people:  he  addresaed,  therefore,  hia 
discourse  to  the  few  persons  who  were  about 
him;  particolarly  Colonel  Torolinson,  to  whose 
care  he  had  lately  been  committed,  and  upon 
whom,  as  upon  many  others,  his  amiable  do- 

girtment  had  wrought  an  entire  conversion, 
e  jostified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late  fatal 
wars,  and  observed  that  he  had  not  taken  arma 
till  af\er  the  Parliament  had  enlisted  forces ; 
nor  had  he  any  other  object  in  his  warlike  opo- 
rations  than  to  preserve  that  authority  entire, 
whidi  his  predeeessorahad  transmitted  to  him. 
He  threw  not,  however,  the  Uame  upon  tho 
Parliament)  but  waa  more  inolined  to  think 
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that  ill  instruraenta  had  interposed,  and  raised 
in  them  fears  and  jealousies  with  regard  to  his 
intentions.  Though  innocent  towards  hia  peo- 
ple, he  acknowledf^ed  the  equiJy  of  his  execu- 
tipri  in  the  eyes  oi  liin  Miiker;  and  observed, 
that  an  unjust  sentence  which  he  had  suifered 
to  take  eflect,  was  now  punished  by  an  unjust 
•eotencc  upon  hiniurlf.  He  forgave  all  his 
•nemies.  even  iho  chief  lUiiirumentB  of  his 
death;  ont ezhorted  them  and  the  whole  na- 
tion to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  jiayintr 
obedience  to  their  lawful  eovereiijn,  Inn  son 
and  successor.  When  he  was  preparing  him- 
•eir  for  the  block,  Bishop  Juxon  called  to  him, 
■There  in,  sir.  but  one  stage  more,  which, 
though  turbulent  and  troublesome,  is  yet  a 
rtry  ehort  one.  Consider,  it  wiil  soon  carrv 
you  a  great  way ;  it  will  oarnr  yoa  ftom  earth 
to  htaven:  and  there  you  snail  6nd,  to  your 
great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  hasten,  a 
crown  «  glory."—"  I  go,"  replied  the  king, 
"  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown, 
where  no  disturbance  can  have  place."  At 
one  blow  was  hie  head  severed  from  his  body. 
A  man  in  a  vizor  performed  the  office  of  exe- 
cuuoijer.  another,  in  a  like  disguise,  held  up 
to  the  spectators  the  head  streaming  with 
blood,  and  eried  aloud,  Tiut  it  th4  head  <ff  a 
traitor  P 


HTn»*8  ADTBOBima. 

(I.)  'The  king,  at  the  rising  of  the  Court, 
was  witli  a  guard  of  halberdiers  returned  to 
White-hall  in  a  close  chair,  through  Kiog- 
atreet,  both  sides  whereof  had  a  guard  offbot- 
soIdierK,  who  were  silent  as  his  majegty  pasg'd. 
But  shop-stails  and  windows  were  full  of  peo- 
ple, many  of  which  riied  tean^  and  aome  of 
them  with  audible  voices  pray'd  for  the  king, 
who  through  the  privv-garden  was  carried  to 
hia  bed<ehamber;  whence,  afier  two  hours 
wpn^ke  WOM  remored  to  St.  James^g.    .    .  . 

*  The  king  now  bidding  farewell  to  tlie  world, 
his  whole  biutines$  was  aserimts  preparation 
^or  death,  which  optfus  the  door  unto  eternity; 
in  order  thereunto,  he  laid  aside  all  other 
thoughifl,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  time 
in  prayer  and  otker  piou*  exercim  qjf  devolion. 
and  in  eonfbrenee  witfi  that  meek  and  learned 

Bishop  Dr.  Juxon,  who,  under  God,  was  a 
^reat  support  to  him  in  that  his  afflicted  condi- 
tion ;  and  reiolTing  to  seqaester  himoelf  so,  as 
he  might  hare  no  disturbance  to  his  mind,  nor 
interruption  to  his  meditations,  he  order'd  Mr. 
Herbert  to  excuse  it  to  any  that  night  have 

the  desire  to  visit  him  

'At  this  time  aUo  came  to  St.  James's  Mr. 
Calaniy,  Mr.  Vines,  Mr.  Carryl,  Mr.  Dell, 
and  some  other  London-Ministers,  who  pre- 
aented  their  duty  to  the  king,  with  their  hum- 
ble desires  to  pray  with  him,  and  perform  other 
offices  of  serTice,  if  hia  Majesty  pleas'd  to  ac« 
cept  or  'em.  The  king  retnnrd  Ihem  thanka 
for  their  lovtt  to  hia  aool,  hoping  tiiat  they,  and 
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all  other  his  good  subjects,  would,  in  their  o^ 
dresstit  to  GoiL  be  mindful  of  Iiini.    But  in  re- 

Sard  he  had  made  choice  of  Dr.  Juxon  (whom 
)r  many  years  be  had  Known  to  be  apioue 
and  h\irned  divine,  and  able  to  adminieter 
ghostly  comfort  to  his  souL  suitable  to  his  pres- 
ent condition),  he  would  have  none  other. 
These  ministers  were  no  sooner  gone,  but  Mr. 
John  Goodwyn  (minister  in  Coleraan-streel) 
came  likewise  upon  the  same  account,  to  tender 
his  Rervicp,  which  the  king  also  thankM  him 
for,  and  dismiss'd  him  with  the  like  friendly 

answer  

'  That  evening,  Mr.  Seamour  (a  gentleman 
then  attending  the  Prince  of  Watea  Tn  hk  bed- 
chamber)! Colonel  Hacker's  permission, 
came  to  nis' Majesty's  bed-chamber  door,  de- 
siring to  speak  with  the  King  (Vom  the  Prinee 
of  Wales  ;  being  admitted,  he  presented  his 
Majesty  with  a  letter  from  his  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  bearing  date  from  the  Hague 
the  23d  day  of  January  -48.  (Old  Stile.)  Mr. 
Seamour,  at  his  entrance,  fell  into  a  passion, 
having  formerly  seen  his  Majesty  in  a  glorious 
state,  and  now  in  a  dolorous;  and  having  kiss'd 
the  king'ri  hand,  clasp'd  about  his  legs,  lament- 
ably mourning.  Hacker  came  in  with  Uie  gen- 
tleman and  was  abash'd.  But  so  soon  as  hie 
Majesty  had  read  his  «hi*o  sorrowing  letter, 
and  heard  what  his  servant  had  to  say,  and 
imparted  to  him  what  bis  Majesty  thought  fit 
in  retnin,  the  PrinoeNi  aervant  took  his  leave, 
and  was  no  sooner  gone  but  the  kinp  went  to 
his  devolion,  Dr.  Juxon  praying  vith  Aim,  and 
Trading  some  select  chapters  ONl  ^  WOtred 
ScriftureJ—iUrbertf  p.  117. 

(IT.)  '  Morning  being  come,  the  Bishop  was 
early  wiih  the  king,  and  after  prayers  hia  Ma- 
jesty broke  the  sesds  open,  and  shew'd  them 
what  waa  conlain*d  hi  it;  there  were  diamondo 
and  jewcla,  most  part  broken  Georges  and  Gar- 
ters. You  see  (said  he)  all  the  wealth  now  in 
my  power  to  give  my  two  children.  Next  day 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, her  brother,  came  to  take  their  sad  farewel 
of  the  king  their  father,  and  to  ask  his  blessing. 
This  was  the  29th  of  Jan.  The  princess  being 
the  elder,  was  the  most  sensible  of  her  royal 
father's  condition^  as  appear'd  by  her  sorrowful 
look  and  exoeawve  weeping;  and  her  little 
brother  aedng  hia  meter  weep,  he  took  the  like 
impression,  though  by  reason  of  his  tender  acre, 
be  coaid  not  have  the  like  appreheoaion.  The 
king  railed  them  both  fhnn  off  their  kneea;  he 
kiard  them,  gave  them  his  blessing,  and  set- 
ting them  on  his  knees,  admonish'd  them  coo- 
eeming  their  duty  and  loyal  observance  to  the 
queen  their  mother,  ths  prince  that  was  his 
successor,  love  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  his 
other  relations.  The  king  then  gave  them  all 
his  jewels,  save  the  George  he  wore^  which 
was  cut  in  an  onyx  with  great  curiosity,  and 
set  about  with  21  fair  diamonds,  and  the  re- 
verse set  with  the  like  number;  and  again 
UniDg  hie  children,  had  aoch  pretty  and  perti- 
nent umrera  ftom  dwm  both|  aa  drew  team  of 
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joy  and  love  from  hit  eyet  j  and  thea  vreufing 
Ood  Almighty  to  Uef»*«M,  he  tamea  about, 

exprcsfinrr  a  tender  and  Hithtrly  aflection. 
Most  surruu'ful  wag  this  parting,  the  young 
prineeis  shedding  teara  anaeiyinj;  laoMntably, 
BO  as  mov'd  others  lo  jpitfj  that  formerly  were 
hard-hearted ;  and  at  opening  the  bed-chamber 
doOTf  the  king  retum'd  hastily  from  the  win- 
dow, and  km'd  'em  and  bUmfd  ^tms  so 
parted. 

'  This  demonstration  of  a  pious  aflTection 
exceedingly  comforted  the  king  in  tliis  hia  af- 
fliction ;  so  that  in  a  grateful  return  he  went 
imincdialdy  to  prayer,  the  good  bishop  and 
Mr.  Herbert  being  oiily  pre»eQt.'~.fl«r6ert, 
p.  125. 

(III.)  'His  (the  king's)  last  words  being 
taken  in  writing,  and  communicated  to  the 
world  by  the  Lady  Eliz:\heth  his  daughter,  a 
ladyof  most  eminent  enduwments,  who  though 
born  to  the  supreamest  fortune,  yet  lived  in 
continual  tears,  and  died  confined  at  Carls- 
brook  (whither  her  father  was  cheated)  in  the 
Ua  of  VTigltt— an  to  thto  efEBet  :^ 

'A  Trae  Relation  of  the  King's  Speech 
to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  Day  before  his 
dMith. 

'His  children  being  come  to  meet  him,  he  first 

Kve  hi«  bleaeing  to  the  Lady  Eloabeth,  and 
I  her  remember  to  tell  her  brother  Jamea, 
whenever  she  should  pce  him.  tlmt  ii  was  hi.s 
father's  last  desire  that  he  should  no  more 
look  upon  Charlea  as  his  eldeat  brother  only, 
but  be  obedient  unto  him  as  his  sovereign,  and 
that  they  should  love  one  another  and  forgive 
their  father's  enemies.  Then  said  the  King  to 
her,  »'  Sweet-heart,  you'll  forget  this."  "  No," 
said  she,  "  I  shall  never  forget  it,  whilst  I  live  ;" 
and  pouring  forth  abundance  of  tears,  pro- 
mised him  to  write  down  the  particulars.  Tocn 
the  kin^,  taJring  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  upon 
his  knee,  said,  "Sweetheart,  now  they  will 
cut  off  ihv  father's  head}"  upon  which  words 
the  ebild  looking  rery  stedfastty  at  him, 
"Mark,  rhild,  what  I  say ;  they  will  cut  off  my 
head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king;  but 
mark  what  i  say,  yoa  most  not  be  a  king,  so 
long  Jis  your  brothers  do  live,  for  they  will  cut 
off  your  brothers'  heads,  when  they  can  catch 
them,  and  cut  off  thy  head  too  at  last,  and 
therefore  I  chnrj2"e  yon  do  not  he  made  a  king 
by  them."  At  which  the  child  sighing,  said, 
"I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  Brst which fidling 
so  unexpectedly  from  one  so  young,  it  made 
the  king  rejoyce  exceedingly.' 

'Another  Relatioa  from  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's own  hand. 

» What  the  king  said  to  me,  Jan.  29lh,  1648, 
being  the  last  time  I  had  the  happiness  to  see 
him;  He  told  me  he  was  glad  i  was  come; 
and  although  he  had  not  lime  to  say  much,  yet 
somewhat  he  had  to  say  to  mO)  which  he  had 
not  (0  anofbar,  or  laava  in  wiiuiA  bflemaa  he 
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feared  their  cruelty  was  such  as  that  they 
would  not  have  permitted  htm  to  write  to  me. 

Hfi  wished  me  not  to  ^ricv^  nnd  torment  my- 
<M3ir  for  him,  for  that  it  would  be  a  glorioua 
death  that  he  shonld  dye,  it  being  for  (he  iawa 
and  lihrrtioH  of  this  and  for  maintaining 
the  ttnie  Prolcslant  lidigion.  Hf  hid  vit  read 
Bithop  Andrews''  Sermon f.'^  Jlrn/krrs  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,^''  and  "  Bishop  Lxiud'tt  Book 
against  Fisher/^  which  v>ould  ground  me 
against  Popery.  He  told  me  he  had  forgiven 
all  his  enemies,  and  hoped  God  would  forgive 
them  also,  and  commanded  os  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  brothers  aiul  sifiters  lo  forgive 
them.  He  bid  me  tell  my  mother  that  his 
thoaghts  never  strayed  ftom  her,  and  tfiat  hia 
love  should  be  the  same  to  the  last.  Withal 
he  commanded  me  and  my  brother  to  be  obe- 
dient to  her,  and  bid  me  send  his  hieariog  to 
the  rest  of  my  broUiers  and  sisters,  with  com- 
mendation to  all  his  friends.  So  al  ter  he  had 
given  me  his  blessiQg  I  took  my  leave. 

'  Further,  he  commanded  us  all  to  forgive 
those  people,  but  never  to  trust  them,  for  they 
had  been  most  false  to  him  and  to  those  that 
gav0  them  power,  and  he  feared  alio  to  their 
own  souls ;  and  dfsired  me  not  to  grieve  fbr 
him.  for  he  should  dye  a  Martyr,  and  that  he 
doubted  not  but  the  Lord  would  lettie  his 
throne  upon  his  son,  and  that  we  shoold  be  all 
happier  than  we  could  have  expected  to  have 
been,  if  he  had  lived  ;  with  many  other  things, 
whien  at  preeeot  I  cannot  remember. 

(Si^^'nt'J)  ElIIABITB.' 
—Lloyd's  Life  oj  C/uirles  /.,  215. 

(IV.)  '  Tliat  day  the  Bishop  of  Tjondon, 
after  prajfcn,  preached  be/ore  the  King  i  hit 
text  was  (^second  chapter  of  the  Jtomons, 

and  sixteenth  verse  ;  the  wor  ds  aro.  "  At  that 
day  when  God  shall  judge  the  &ccreLs  of  men 
by  Jesoa  Christ,"  Ae.,  inferring  from  thenee, 

that  although  God's  judgments  be  for  some 
deferred,  he  will  nevertheless  proceed  to  a 
Ririct  examination  of  what  is  both  said  and 
done  by  every  man ;  yea,  the  most  hidden 
thoughts  aini  imaginations  of  men  will  most 
certainly  be  made  to  appear  at  the  day  of 
judgment;  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
upon  his  high  tribunal ;  all  designs,  tho*  coo- 
ceal'd  in  thin  lifo.  sludl  then  be  pl  iinly  disco- 
vered i  he  then  proceeded  to  the  present  sad 
occasion,  and  afler  that,  administered  the 
Sdcrametit.  That  day  llie  king  pat  and  drank 
very  sparingly,  most  part  of  the  day  being 
spent  in  prayer  and  meditation  ;  it  was  some 
hours  after  night,  e'er  Ur.  Juxon  took  leave  of 
tlie  king,  icho  itilted  him  to  be  early  with  him 
the  next  morning. 

'After  ihe  Bishop  was  gone  to  his  lodging^ 
the  kin^  continued  readinf^  and  praying  more 
than  two  hours  after.  The  king  commanded 
Mr.  Herbert  to  lie  by  his  bed-side  upon  a 
pallat,  where  he  took  small  rest,  that  being  the 
last  niirhl  his  gracious  sovereign  and  master 
enjoy'di  but  nevertheless  the  king  for  four 
honn^  or  tiiereabouts,  slept  soundly,  andawak- 
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ing  about  two  hours  afore  day,  be  opened  his 
CDrtatn  to  call  Mr.  Herbert;  there  being  a 

grt  at  cake  of  wax  pet  in  a  silver  baton,  that 
then,  ad  at  all  other  times,  burned  all  night } 
■o  thai  hiO  pereeiv'd  him  Mmewhat  difiturb'd 
in  deep;  out  calling  him,  bad  him  rise; 
«  For,*'  said  hit  MajcBiy,  1  will  gel  up,  hav- 
ing a  great  work  to  do  tbie  day ;"  however,  he 
fvould  know  why  he  was  so  troubled  in  his 
sleep?  He  reply  d,  "  May  it  please  your  Ma- 
jeety,  I  was  dreaming."  '■  I  would  know  your 
dream,"  said  the  king;  which  being  told,  his 
Majesty  said,  It  was  remarlrable.  Herbert, 
thin  is  my  pfcond  marrinye-day ;  I  would  be 
as  trim  to  day  as  may  be:  for  before  night  J 
hope  to  bo  oopotuod  to  my  Mestid  /ems."  He 
then  appointed  what  cloaths  he  would  wear; 
"  Let  me  have  a  shin  on  more  than  ordinary," 
mid  the  king,  "by  reason  the  season  is  so 
■iurp  as  probably  may  make  me  shake,  which 
WOUHb  observers  will  imagine  proceeds  from 
ftar.  I  would  have  no  such  imputation.  I 
fear  not  Death !  Death  is  not  terrible  to  me. 
1  bless  my  God  I  am  prepar'd." 

'These,  or  words  to  this  effect,  his  Majesty 
■pdce  to  Mr.  Herbert,  as  he  was  making  ready. 
Soon  ailer  came  Dr.  Svaamj  Bishop  ofLondon, 
precjsely  at  iho  time  hie  MnjiBty  iha  night 
before  had  appointed  him,    Mr.  Herbert  then 
fuling  upon  hie  knees^  hombly  beg'd  his  Ma- 
jcBty'ri  pardon,  if  he  had  at  any  time  been 
negligent  in  his  duty,  whilst  he  hud  the  honour 
to  serve  him.    The  king  thereupon  gave  him 
his  hand  to  kiss,  having  the  day  belbre  been 
graciously  pleased,  untier  his  royal  hand,  to 
give  him  a  certificate  expresstng^at  the  said 
Ut.  Herbert  was  not  imfKM'd  upon  him,  but  by 
his  Majesty  made  choice  of  to  attend  him  in 
his  bed-chamber,  and  had  serv'd  him  with 
faithfulnesB  and  loyal  affection.  At  the  same 
time  his  Majesty  also  delivered  him  kio  Bibie, 
in  the  marg-iJi  icherenf  he  had  with  hia  own 
hand  writ  many  annotatiotis  and  quotations, 
and  charged  him  to  give  it  the  Prince  so  soon 
as  he  returned ;  repenting  what  he  had  en- 
ioyned  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  his  daughter, 
tbathe  wondd  be  dutiful  and  indulgent  to  the 
queen  his  mother  (lo  whom  his  Majesly  writ 
two  days  before  by  Mr,  Seymour),  ailectiuuate 
U)  his  nroihers  and  sisters,  who  also  were  to 
be  observant  and  dutiful  to  him  their  sove- 
reign ;  and  for  as  much  as  from  his  heart  he 
had   fortrivcn    his    cntmiea.  and  in  perfect 
charity  with  all  men  would  leave  the  world, 
he  has  advised  the  prince  his  son  lo  exceed  in 
mercy,  not  in  rigour ;  and,  as  to  epiacopacy,  it 
tPOS  etill  hit  opinion^  that  it  is  oj  Apostolique 
iiutiMion,  ana  in  this  kingdom  exercised  from 
the  jrrimitive  iime^.  mid  therein,  as  in  all  other 
his  affairs,  pray'd  Hod  to  vouchsafe  him,  both 
inrmnnce  to  Church  and  State,  a  pious  and 
a  discerning  spirit ;  and  that  it  vas  his  last 
and  earnest  request,  that  he  would  frequently 
road  the  Bible,  which  in  all  the  time  of  his 
affliction  had  been  his  best  insinteior  and  de- 
hght ;  and  to  meditate  upon  what  he  nad ; 
as  also  such  dhw  bodm  as  might  improve  his 
knowledge.  •••••• 
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'He  likewise  commanded  Mr.  Herbert  to 
give  lo  the  Princes*  Elizabeth  "Doctor  An- 
drews' Sermons,''^  "  Archbishryp  Lavd  against 
J-^eher  the  Jesuit,''^  which  Ix'vk  (the  king  said) 
would  gronnd  her  against  I^ajjcry,  and  Air. 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Pvlily."  To  ilic  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  ''King  James's  Works,"'  and 
''Dr.  Hammond^o  PnOieal  CaUdiftm/'*-' 

(V.) '  Hie  Majesty  then  bade  Iiini  ^vithdraw ; 
for  he  was  oimtt  an  hour  in  private  wUh  the 
Bishop;  and  being  caWd  in,  the  Bishop  vfent 

to  prayer  ;  and  rtading  cdso  the  27th  Chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of^t.  Matthew^  which  relateth 
Me  Passion  of  our  BImed  Saviour.  The 
king,  after  the  service  was  done,  osAV/  the 
Bilhop  "  If  he  had  made  choice  of  that  Chap- 
ter, being  so  applicable  to  his  present  condi- 
tion?''  The  liishop  replt/'d,  "A/ay  it  pleaae 
ytjur  Gracwus  Majesty,  it  is  the  proper  lesson 
for  the  Day,  as  appears  by  the  Kalendar 
which  the  King  was  much  aii'ccted  wiUi,  so 

hb 


ptly  ser 
wdmth 


serving  as  a  seasonable  preparation  for 


that  day. 


'  So  as  hie  JMfi^esfy,  abandoning  all  thoughts 
of  earthly  concerns,  continued  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  concluded  with  a  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Almightjk  eauing,  "  He  was  ready  to  resign 
himself  into  the  htmio  of  Chriet  Jeeus,  being, 
with  the  Kinejy  Prophet,  shut  up  in  tlie  hands 
of  his  enemies  J  as  is  expressed  in  the  31s( 
Psalm,  and  the  8th  vene,**--Beileri,  p.  1^9. 

(VI.)  <  The  Chapter  of  Ae  day  ftU  out  to  be 

tlint  of  the  PaFKiori  of  our  Savionr,  wherein  it 
was  mentioned  that  they  led  hini  away  for 
envy  anderoeiAed  their  kmg,  which  he  thought 
had  been  the  Bishop's  choosing;  but  when 
he  found  it  was  the  Canon  of  the  liubric,  he 
put  offhis  hat^  and  said  to  the  Bishop,  "  God's 
Will  be  done." Warmck^e  Memoire,  p.  385. 

(VII.)  '  Upon  the  king's  right  hand  went  the 
Bishop,  and  Colonel  Tomlioson  on  liis  lefl, 
with  whom  his  Majesty  had  some  disoouise  by 
the  way  ;  Mr.  Herbert  was  next  the  king ;  after 
him  the  Guards.  In  this  manner  went  the  king 
through  <*«  Par>  ;  and  coming  to  the  stair,  the 
king  passedalong  the  galN'rie?  unto  liis  bed- 
chamber, where,  after  a  little  repose,  the  liif-hnp 
vent  to  prayer;  which  being  done,  his  Majes- 
ty bid  Mr.  Herbert  bring  him  some  broad  and 
wine,  which  being  brought,  the  kmg  l>roke  the 
manehet,  and  eat  a  mouthful  of  it,  and  drank 
a  small  glassful  of  claret-wine,  and  then  was 
sometime  in  private  with  the  Bishop,  expecting 
when  Hacker  would  the  third  and  last  time  civc 
warning.  Mean  time  his  Majesty  told  Mr. 
Herbert  which  satin  night-cap  ho  would  use^ 
which  being  provided,  aiid  the  kinir  at  private 
prayer,  Mr.  Herbert  address'd  himselt  lo  the 
Bishop,  and  told  him,  «  The  king  had  ordered 
him  to  have  a  white  satin  nightcap  ready,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  that 
violcsee  they  upon  the  aGafiold  iroQid  offer  the 
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king."  The  good  Biahop  bid  bim  then  give 
him  the  cap,  and  wait  at  the  end  or  the  Ban- 
quetinj?-Housp,  near  the  scaflbM,  to  take  care 
of  the  king'B  body ;  "  for,"  iaid  he,  "  that,  and 
his  intcrriient|  wul  be  our  laat  offiee.**  *—JBer- 

(VIU.)  '"I  think  it  my  duty,  to  God  first 
ana  to  my  country,  for  to  clear  myself  both  a« 
an  honect  man  and  a  good  icing,  and  a  good 
Chrigfian.  I  call  God  to  iritncstt,  to  whom  I 
n1u^^t  t-hortiy  render  an  account,  that  I  never 
did  intend  to  encroadi  upon  their  privileges. 
As  to  the  iruilt  of  those  enormous  crimes  which 


[Jv 

work  of  Ifumr.'  Then  pause,  nnd  dec 
whether  the  following  answer  docs  not  C4 
tain  the  opiniooe  which  Hnme  hna  tau^ 
jroa  lo  deduce  end  to  torn. 


are  laid  against  me,  J  hope  in  God  (hat  God 
Tv  ill  clear  me  of  it    God  forbid  that  I  should 
be  80  ill  a  Christian  as  not  to  tau  that  God's 
jitdgmmt»  are  upon  me.   For  to  snow  you  that 
/  am  a  good  Christton,  I  hope  tli(!re  is  a  good 
man,"  pointing  toDr.  Juzon,  '^tbat  wiUbear 
me  witness  that  I  have  forgiven  idl  the  world, 
and  even  those  who  hiive  been  the  chiercausee 
of  my  death  :  who  they  are  God  knows,  I  do 
not  dt'Hirf  to  know;  I  pray  Ood forgive  them. 
I  pray  God  with  Saint  ^lephen^  that  this  be  not 
laid  to  their  charge.    Siw,  to  put  you  in  the 
right  way,  believe  itjVB  will  never  do  right, 
nor  God  wiU  never  prosper  you^  until  you  pive 
hin  his  due.   You  must  give  God  liis  due  by 
regulating  rightly  his  Church  according  to  his 
Scripture.   A  national  synod,  freely  called, 
freely  debating  amongst  themselves,  must  do 
this.    I  declare  before  you  all  that  I  die  a 
Christian  according  to  the  profession  of  the 
Ckurch  of  England  at  Ifounittlejt  me  by  my 

Has  the  reader  perfbrmed  oar  injonction  Y 

Has  he  comparrd  ITumr  with  the  originai 
authorities  ;  and  will  not  the  comparison 
convince  him,  that  Hume's  narrative,  tran- 
quil, clear,  and  pathetic — anquestionably 
possessing  a  very  high  degree  of  rhetorical 
merit — persuasive  without  the  show  of  ar- 

Cment,  solemn  without  affectation,  digni- 
d  witliout  grandUoqoence,  the  more  im- 
preesire  from  its  apparent  simplicity — com- 
Dines every  species  of  untruth :  the  suppres- 
Ho  wrlftbe  suggestio  falsi,  and  the  fktlacy, 
more  efficient,  because  less  susceptible  of 
detection,  than  either — the  artificial  light 
thrown  on  peculiar  incidents,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diagniiing  olbert  by  eooiparative 
•hade  7 

But  now  we  must  venture  to  impose  a 
second  injunction.  In  order  to  test  the  ef- 
feet  which  this  wonderfoJ  piece  of  sophis- 
try is  intended  to  produce,  read  Hume  a<Tnin, 
compart  Hume  with  Hu^,  and  throw  your- 
self into  the  mind  of  a  student  required  by 
the  examination-papor,  lo  '  Give  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  character  of  Charles  J.  as 
exempli fied  in  his  death  ;  and  state  the  rea^ 
sons  of  your  opitum  Of  dnheed  from  the 


REi.iGtot'8  AND  Moral  Character  of 

Charles  I.  as  dkduced  from  Hi  me. 

'  That  the  virtue  of  Charles  I.  was  in  ooai 
degree  tinctured  by  superttitfoii,  cannot  be  dt 

nied  ;  but  whiI^•t  the  elegant  historian,  whor 
we  deservedly  consider  as  the  eoundeat  cham 
pion  of  monarchy,  most  candidly  ndmila  Chii 
tendency  as  the  chief  defect  of  if  ie  king^'s  char 
acter,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  blemish 
existed  only  in  the  smallest  degree,  so  as  lo  ho 
an  evanescent  quantity,  scarcely  to  be  discern- 
ed. Potsaibly  nothing  more  than  the  doubt,  the 
uncertainty,  the  suspense  of  judgment,  natiK 
rally  resulting  from  our  moat  accurate  scmtinT 
into  religion. 

*  Consider  the  manner  in  which  Charles  pass- 
ed the  three  awful  days  allowed  to  him  be- 
uvf  en  his  sentenee  and  his  exeeotion.  hmj 
your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and.  after  g-ivinij 
die  most  fserious  conaidcraUon  to  the  natural 
history  of  religion,  as  exemplified  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race,  declare  whether 
you  can  think  that  the  king's  conviction  ap- 
proached in  any  (leprec  to  that  solid  belief  and 
persoamoni  which  governed  him  in  the  com- 
mon aflairs  of  life.  He  now  avowed  by  his 
acts  the  doabts  he  entertained ;  and  'fully 
showed,  tiiat,  wliatevcr  assent  his  outward  de- 
meanor may  at  any  previoos  time  have  given 
to  the  doctrmcB  of  superstition,  it  was  an  un- 
accounUible  operation  of  the  mind  between 
disbelief  and  conviction,  but  approaching  mueh 
nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Charles, 
in  the  awful  hour  of  death,  never  betrayed  any 
weakness  w  hich  a  philosopher  would  despise. 

'  When  dissolution  is  brought  on  by  the  or- 
dinary eonrae  of  malady  or  the  decay  of  na- 
ture, the  lapt  pymoioms  which  the  intellect  dis- 
covers are  disorder,  weakneaa  inaensibili^, 
and  stupidity,  the  foreronnen  or  tite  annihila- 
tion of  the  Roul ;  and  it  is  then  always  most 
susceptible  of  religious  fictions  and  chimeras. 
The  griefs  and  afflictions  which  Charlet  had 
sustained,  the  horror  of  a  public  excrntion, 
might  have  troubled  bis  mind  even  more  tiian 
pain  or  sickness;  yet— instead  of  making  any 
of  the  preiiarations  suffgested  by  popular  cre- 
dulity, whether  nnrned  by  supersuiion  or  in- 
fl.uued  by  nuialinit-iii.  aw  ihe  means  of  appear- 
ing an  unknown  and  vindictive  being— die 
main,  and,  as  it  shoald  eeem,  almost  the  only 
nbjcrt  whirh  occupied  his  thought*,  was  secur- 
ing tiic  succession  of  the  throne  to  his  son,  by 
the  prerogative  right  of  primogenltnre.  On 
the  Tuorninrr  of  his  execution,  durinrr  hi^  most 
pailietic  interview  wiiii  his  infant  children,  hi« 
mind  was  wholly  engrossed  hy  that  objset 
Young  as  these  infants  were,  he  would,  had 
religious  conviction  prcdominaied  over  doubly 
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have  endeavored,  at  such  a  solemn  moment, 
to  impress  on  their  tender  hearts  some  notions 
of  the  faith  which  has  been  aBcribed  to  him. 
tiii  Ho  sunh  eti'ort  was  made  by  him.  Equally 
removed  from  superstition  and  fanaticism,  he 
may  have  endeavored  to  comfort  ihem  by  the 
o«ual  commonplaces  ;  but  he  received  them 
without  a  blessing,  and  dismissed  them  for 
ever  without  a  prayer. 

'Indeed,  there  are  no  ineidents  in  the  life  of 
the  King  lhat  morL'  strongly  mark  the  noble 
indepcuitence  of  his  mindi  than  the  minuter 
eireamstanoes  attending  this,  the  most  affect- 
ing passage  in  his  history.  One  of  his  own 
cluipiainsk  Hammond,  had  been  remarkable 
ihr  ws  ddigence  in  catechising  youth,  that  is 
to  Ray,  instructing  ihem  in  the  nonsense  which 
passed  for  religion. — Did  Cliarles  deem  it 
right  to  enable  bis  infant  boy.  the  Duke  of 
Gloacester,  to  obtain  any  perplezinff  know- 
ledge of  tnch  ab«ardtnes7  Not  Uharles 
wholly  (lii^cardod  it. — The  Prince.si;  Eltz;ibelh 
was  a  child  endowed  with  judgment  beyond 
Iwr  years,  and  capable  of  amireclating  any 
advicp  which  he  might  have  ncstowed,  and  of 
understanding  the  doctrinal  works  advocating 
the  theological  cxtravaganees  then  so  much 
in  vogne.  But  when  nny  man  of  sense  takes 
up  a  volume  of  divinity,  what  are  the  ques- 
tions which  he  asks  t— Does  ft  contain  any  ab- 
stract reasoning  concerning  quantity  or  num- 
ber ?  No.  Does  it  contain  any  experimental 
reasoningr  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  exist- 
encel  No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  dames, 
fbrit  contains  nothing  but  sophistry  and  illu- 
sion. So  thought  Charles,  now  that  intellect 
asserted  her  full  empire.  Of  these  writers, 
many  were  fkmiliarly  known  to  Charles,  both 
through  their  work.s  and  hi«  perf^onal  connex- 
ion with  the  men ;  and  he  had  quoted  them 
with  sufficient  point,  when  he  could  employ  their 
arguments  a^rain.'-t  his  pnlitical  enemies.  But 
what  was  his  conduct  now  7— -Did  lie  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  religious  obedience  of  his  child 
bv  recommending  to  her  the  sophistries  of 
Hookert  No.— Did  he  teach  her  to  seek  eon- 
solation  in  the  superstitions  of  Andrews  ?  No. 
— With  philosophical  contempt  he  rejected 
them  all. 

•  Indeed  many  nien  of.crnsc  might  think  that 
Charles  carried  his  indifference  .-ilmost  too  far, 
considering  the  need  of  conciliating  the  pre^ 
dominant  opinions  of  the  vulgar.  The  mere 
suspicion  of  being  inclined  to  the  Popish  super- 
stitum  had  been  most  calamidoos  to  him ;  and 
lie  was  now  consigning  his  children  to  the  care 
of  a  mother  zealously  affected  to  that  Bupcrsti- 
tion,  and  yet  without  bestowing  the  slighteet 
caution  against  the  errors  which  she  might 
instil  into  their  minds.   But  it  will  be  an 
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swered,  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  Charles, 
with  his  dying  breath,  would  adopt  any  course 
which  might  difaiinjsh  the  affection  of  his  chil- 
dren towards  the  wife  whom  he  so  tenderly 
loved,  or  encourage  them  to  depreciate  the 
MWent  whom  he  taught  tliem  to  respect  and 
Aonoff?    Certainly  not}  bat,  had  ne  been 


sincere  in  his  religious  convictions — and  let  it 
be  recollected,  that  the  great  lesson  to  l)e  de- 
rived from  the  contemplation  ot"the  death  of 
Charles  I.  is  the  absence  of  any  practical  influ- 
ence possessed  by  religious  tenets— he  might 
have  afforded  the  most  efficient  caution  to  his 
children,  without  expressing  the  slightest  want 
of  confidence  in  their  mother,  or  even  men- 
tioning her  name.  Amongst  the  works  of 
Laud  Is  his  celebrated  reply  to  Fisher,  which 
all  zealots  must  consider  as  the  most  cogent 
refutation  of  Popery  ever  produced;  tor  whilst 
the  crafty  arehbidiop  annihilates  his  antago- 
nist, he  never  uses  any  argument  which  could 
be  employed  against  the  superstition  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  fanatics;  yet 
CharlcB,  anxious,  no  doubt,  that  his  children 
should  be  preserved,  as  far  aa  possible,  Irom 
the  contagion  of  all  religious  opinions,  never 
even  alluded  to  a  book  which  n|ight  have  in- 
flueneed  thetr  conscience  in  flivar  of  any  posi- 
tive helirf. 

'  On  the  scaffold,  his  d^ing  words  contained 
a  most  earnest  exnortation  to  his  subjects  to 

pay  obedience  to  his  SOD  as  their  lawlul  king. 
Whilst  he  thus  employed  the  last  moments  of 
bis  existence  in  labonng  to  support  the  royal 
prerogative,  by  the  sympatliy  which  his  fate 
excited  amongst  bis  bitterest  enemies,  he  pur- 
nosdy,  delilMWitely,  and  advisedly  abstained 
from  any  expression  or  exhortation  displaying 
any  attachment  or  feeling  of  duty  towards  the 
Church,  (or  which  he  had  contended  so  ear- 
nestly, when  its  interests  were  connected  with 
the  rights  of  tlie  crown. 

'  The  total  want  of  any  alhision  to  the  late 
established  religion  is  most  remarkable.  The 
more  we  investigate  the  character  of  Charles 
as  delineated  by  Hume,  the  more  ehall  we  be 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  his  superstition 
had  now  entirely  passed  away ;  at  least  not  a 
trace  of  it  can  be  found  in  Hume's  accurate 
narrative.  The  only  incident  which  might 
tend  to  show  that  Charles  had  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  Church  of  England,  any 
veneration  for  its  priestcrafl,  the  cireum- 
stance  that  Bishop  Juxon  assisted  him  in  some 
species  of  devotion  when  on  the  scaffold. 
Yet,  as  fhr  as  we  can  discover  from  the  eon- 
duct  of  Charles,  he  justly  regarded  priests  as 
the  invention  of  a  timorous  and  abject  super- 
stition. Rejecting  the  finmdatioB  of  a  pnest> 
hood,  the  abpiird  superstructure  of  an  apostolic 
succession  would  of'  course  fall  to  the  ground. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  Bishop 
Juxon  was  chosen  by  the  king,  or  that  Charles 
would  not  equally  have  accepted  of  what  were 
then  termed  spiritual  consolations  from  the 
fanatical  ministers,  or  indeed  that  be  required 
any  religious  consolation  at  all.  It  was  only 
in  tlie  capacity  of  a  friend  that  the  hiphop 
paid  the  last  melancholy  duties  to  his  sove- 
reign. In  every  respect  the  conduct  of 
Charles,  in  reptidiatin?  al!  adherence  to  the 
superstitionc  of  the  Churc  li  oi'  England,  was 
calm  and  eolid.    The  period  of  dissimulation 

had  passed  by.  Whatever  ridicule  may,  by  a 
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philosophical  mind,  be  thrown  upon  piout  cer- 

enioiiicB,  they  arc  unrjCBtionably  advantageous 
to  the  rude  muiiitude;  and  upon  that  ground, 
no  doubt,  Charlea  I.  nad  so  atrenuouMjr  con- 

tended  lor  tlie  share  of  popish  ccrcmonicB 
which  the  Church  of  England,  as  ib  well 
known, had  retained.  They  were  now  whol! v 
and  enlirt'ly  cast  off.  Charles  dlBcarded  all 
the  muuimery  of  a  hturgv,  all  Uie  aolcnm 
fkreca  of  leaaona  aod  ^oBpeis,  rubrica  and  set 
forms  of  prayer  ;  and  Irceing  himself  from  all 
Buperstitiourt  influences,  he  disdained  to  par- 
taxe  of  the  Communion  which,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  he  was 
enjoined  to  have  sotight  in  his  dying  hour. 

'No  pliiliisop!)ical  mind  ran  doubt  the  origin 
of  the  works  which  supersiiuon  and  fanaticism 
equally  receive  as  the  production  of  those  who 
have  been  tempted  to  appear  as  prophets  or 
ambassadors  from  Heaven :  books  presented 
to  us  by  a  batharous  and  ignorant  people, 
written  in  an  age  when  they  were  still  more 
barbaroug,  and  resembling  tno.se  fabulous  ac- 
counts which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin. 
Charles  fully  appreciated  the  insutficiency  of 
such  testimony.  We  have  the  strongest  proofs 
thai  he  never  entered  into  the  delusion,  from 
the  marked  circtunslance,  that,  during  the 
three  days  which,  as  befbre  mentioned,  were 
allowed  him  between  his  sentence  and  his  cxe- 
cutioni  an  interval  which  he  parsed  in  great 
tranqoiility,  the  Scriptures,  as  they  are  ewled, 
were  nf  ver  in  his  hands  ;  nor  did  he,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  all  religionistsi,  wlielher 
guided  by  superstition  or  fanaticism,  seek  any 
comfort  in  his  atHii  tionefrom  abook  so  contrary 
tohunuinrcasua.  Cliarles  neither  sawthe  Bible, 
nor  heard  the  Bible,  nor  read  llit;  Bib'e,  nor 
touched  theBible,norexpre88edanv  belief  in  the 
Bible,  nor  recommended  the  Bible  to  his  chil- 
dren nr  his  frii  lids.  Do  we  need  any  stronger 
proof  that  Charles  was  a  philosopher  in  the 
udleat  eenee  of  the  term?  His  devotions,  as 
we  must  style  them  according  to  tlie  conven- 
tional language  ef  society,  appear  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  that  reverence  which  every 
philosopher  renders  to  tlie  hypotlie>i3  by 
wiuch  he  endeavors  to  account  for  the  unalter- 
able and  immutable  order  of  the  universe. 
His  al'usionH  to  passing  from  a  corruptible 
to  an  nicorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturb- 
ance can  take  place,  if  they  mean  any  thing 
beyond  a  species  of  rhetoricul  play  upon  words, 
only  imply  that  he  oootemplated  the  eternal 
rest  ol"  miiiihilation.  For  they  wt:re  wholly 
detached  from  any  other  expressions  implying 
any  belief  in  a  foture  state.  Charles  may 
have  admitted  its  possibility,  but  notliing  more. 
And  how  could  it  oe  otherwise  ?  Even  at  this 
day,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  believed 
by  any  reasonable  person  withotit  a  miracle ; 
and  whoever  is  moved  by  i'aith  to  assent  to  it, 
ieeonecious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  hie  own 
pcr»!on.  which  subverts  all  the  principles  of  his 
undertiianding,  and  gives  him  a  determination 
to  believe  what  is  most  contrary  to  cusloni 
and  experience*  This  miracle  was  not  work- 


ed  in  Charles ;  and  he  died  without  making 

tiie  slightf'Ki,  tlic  moHt  remote,  the  inoet  tran- 
sient profession  of  Christianity.' 


Such,  then,  are  the  inferences  intended 
to  be  deduced  by  Hume,  who,  in  bif  most 
dishonest  statement,  has,  as  will  be  ieen  hy 
comparison  with   liis   sources,  purposely 
omitted  every  historical  memorial  or  re- 
cord tMliiytng  either  the  king's  lUeglaBce 
to  the  Church,  or  his  unshaken  faith  as  a 
Christian.    Charles  truly  suffered  death  for 
the  belief  that  Christianity,  according  to 
the  profession  of  the  Church  of  EoglaiHly 
was  tlic  fundanirntal  law  of  the  state,  tin- 
chaugeable  by  any  political  Qt  conetitutioa- 
al  power,  being  an  oUigatieii  contraeted 
with  the  Almighty,  from  which  he  could 
not  be  absolved  by  any  human  authority. 
Let  it  further  be  remarked,  that,  whilst 
Hume  Altnfies  the  narrative  by  expunging  alt 
the  particulars  teaching  the  reader  to  profit 
by  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  monarch, 
he  endeavors  to  excite  a  factitious  sympathy, 
by  the  false  and  theatrical  repreamtation  <^ 
the  king's  hearinrr  the  noise  of  thn  scaffold, 
which  authentic  accounts  entirely  disap- 
prove.*    And,  for  the  same  purpose  of 
effect,  whilst  Hume  gives  to  the  interview 
with  tlie  children  more  prominence  of  de- 
tail than  its  relative  importance  requires,  be 
suppreMCs  that  portion  of  the  kinjps  advice 
which  most  peeuHarfy  discloses  tAewdndaf 
the  df/ing father,  namely,  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  Chvslesoi  Ilammotid,  Hooker, 
Andrews f  and  Lentd,  as  the  expositors  of 
the  doctrines  of  that  Prottstant  Church  of 
England,  for  which  he  and  JLaud  equally 
died  as  martyrs. 

Detrimental '  as  Hume  may  be,  when 
speaking  his  own  sentiments  in  his  own 
book,  the  evil  which  he  effects  in  person  is 
small  when  compared  to  the  diffubiou  of  his 
irreligion,  by  those  who  are  frequently  lin- 
conscious  of  the  mischief  which  they  perpe- 
trate ; — we  mean  the  writers  who  have 
been  guided  by  him  in  what  is  at  this  day 
the  most  important  branch  of  our  literature 
— the  numerous  compilers  of  educational 
works;  and,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
pursue  the  inquiry  lor  themsdves,  we  wiao 
them  to  consult  three  of  the  most  popular 
histories  of  this  class,  Keightley,  Gleig,  and 
Markham  ;   and   selecting  the   death  of 

*  This  has  been  done  so  effectually  by  Mr.  Bro> 
die,  and  by  Mr.  Lainc,  that  it  is  aaaesssssiy  Is 
go  into  fiuthw  pacticuian. 
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Charles  I.,  judge  for  themselves  whether 
this  event — of  all  others  in  our  annals,  the 
most  interesting  to  the  imaginittion — has 
been  presented  by  those  writers  to  the  ris- 
ing generation  in  such  a  tone  or  spirit  as 
to  inculcate  any  dutiful  affieetion  towards 
the  Church,  or  aid  the  parent  in  bringing 
up  the  child  in  the  DQiture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord. 

These  three  writers  may  in  some  meas- 
ure elucidate  the  manner  in  which  Hume's 
influence  has  operated  upon  his  successors, 
according  to  their  individual  characters 
and  opportunities.  Mr.  Keightley,  a  man 
of  considerable  diligence  and  energy,  has 
been  taught  by  Hume's  scepticism  to  boast 
that  he  '  belongs  to  no  sect  or  party  in  reli- 
gion or  polities hence  he  gives  only  '  a 
moderate  preference  to  the  Clmrrh  of  En- 
gland, without  taking  upon  him  to  assert 
that  it  absolutely  is  the  best and  the  same 
indifference  has  caused  him,  in  his  Out- 
lines of  history,  to  obtrude  upon  youth  some 
of  the  most  oileusive  doctrines  which  Ger- 
man neology  can  affi>rd.  In  the  death  of 
Charles,  ell  he  finds  edifying  IB  that  Hiigk 
JPeters  prayed  for  him  ! 

Mr.  Gleig  b  an  amiable  and  most  pleas- 
ing writer ;  when  he  works  freely  upon  his 
own  ground,  speaks  his  own  sentiments, 
and  embodies  his  own  observations,  he  pro 
duces  narratives  of  rare  and  unaffected 
vigor  and  elegance  ;*  bat  when  he  is  tempt- 
ed to  put  on  the  sleeves  and  apron  of  a 
bookmaker,  his  genius  deserts  him.  He  is 
above  such  work,  and  goes  about  it  accord- 
ingly. The  circumstances  under  which  he 
produced  his  '  Family  History,'  as  a  mere 
bespoken  task,  to  be  put  on  the  list  of  a 
Society,  rendered  it,  we  can  suppose,  need- 
ful that  he  should  take  what  he  found  most 
ready  ai  hand.  He  perhaps  went  a  step 
beyond  Hume ;  but  the  only  word  of  in- 
struction which  he  can  insert  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  death  of  the  royal  martyr,  is  the 
dry  historical  fact,  that  Charles  avowed 
himself  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Ciiurch 
of  England.  Than  is  nothing  positivdy 
wrong  in  Mr.  Gleig's  work — but,  out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind ;  Christian  knowledge  is 
as  diligently  weeded  out  from  this  '  Family 
History'     Ilunie  himself  could  desire. 

Yet  perhaps  the  strongest  case  of  the 
treacherous  seductions  of  Hume,  is  to  be 
Ibond  in  Mrs.  Markbam's  history.   We  do 

•  Wb  are  pleased  to  notice  'Thf  Light  Dra- 
MOa'«f  th«|>r«MntSflUon,  as  r-ntirr-Iy  worthy  of 
toe  pen  that  wrote  'The  Subaltern,'  and  the 
*  Marretive  of  the  American  Campaign  in  1614«' 
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not  in  the  least  doubt,  from  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  work,  that  when  the  author 
began' it  for  the  use  of  her  own  children, 
s!io  resorted  nl  onro  to  tho  historian  \\  horn 
she  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  her  phil- 
osopher and  guide.  Prom  her  father,  the 
inventor  of  the  power-loom,  she  may  have 
heard  the  name  of  Adam  Smith  mentioned 
with  the  highest  honor ;  and  Adam  Smith, 
m  the  letter  pefixed  to  the  History,  has 
told  An*— M  ne  tells  our  children,  if  we 
place  Hume  in  ihrir  hands — that  Hume's 
character  approaclied  us  nearly  to  the  idea 
of  a  perfectly  wise  and  firtuoas  man  as  per- 
haps the  nature  of  human  frailly  will  per- 
mit ;  and  therefore  ilicre  is  hardly  any  por- 
tion of  the  work  in  which  the  professors  of 
religion  are  mentioned,  into  which  the  sen^ 
timrnts  of  Hume  are  not  infused.  These 
passages  are  fortunately  not  numerous ; 
and  we  do  most  earnestly  hope  that,  if  a 
production,  in  many  respects  so  useful,  and 
which  has  olitained  so  much  cnrrency, 
should  come  to  auother  edition,  they  may 
be  aU  modified  or  expunged. 

Hume  has  been,  and  is  still,  valued  by 
many,  as  a  defender  of  monarchical  princi- 
ples ;  but  bis  support  kills  the  root  of  loy- 
alty. By  advocating  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  Sovereign,  simply  with  reference  to 
human  relalii>ns,  he  d*  privrs  allrfriancc  of 
the  only  sure  fbuiidutiuu  upon  wluch  k  can 
rest. 

Perliaps  the  speculative  atheism  of  Hume 
— for  it  18  a  violation  of  the  warning  not  to 
call  evil  good,  if,  when  required  to  pase 
judgment,  we  designate  his  principles  by 
any  other  name — may  render  his  history, 
in  sotne  respects,  more  pernicious,  if  that 
be  possible,  than  the  ribald  aggressive  infi- 
delity of  Gibbon.  Arsoiio  may  warn  us  by 
t!ic  pain  which  the  poison  occasions,  but 
narcotics  steal  life  away.  Hume  constant- 
ly tempts  ns  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  before  whom  he  trembles. 
He  raises  his  foul  and  pestilential  mists, 
seeking  to  exclude  from  the  universe  the 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  whom 
he  hate  s  and  defies.  The  main  object  and 
end  of  history  is  the  s(  ttiriir  forth  God's 
glory,  so  as  to  show  that  national  happiness 
arises  from  doing  His  appointed  work,  and 
that  national  punishments  are  the  results  of 
national  sins;  yet  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that,  in  order  to  render  history  beneficial, 
it  must  of  necessity  be  ei^ressly  written 
upon  religious  principles,  still  less  that  facts 
should  be  coarsely  and  presumptuously 
wrested,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  justiQring  tht 
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ways  of  God  to  man.  If  there  be  one  thin;; 
W<Hne  than  a  pious  fraud,  it  is  pious  fuliacy. 
Any  narrative  of  the  alTaira  of  the  world, 
when  not  corrupted  bv  the  Lying  Spirit  of 
nnbelief,  suffieieally  oedares  the  tuperin- 
tending  power  of  the  Almighty.  Fire  and 
hail,  snows  and  vapors,  wind  and  storm,  all 
the  inanimate  objects  of  nature,  are  aeen 
fulfilling  Hit  word :  and  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  vicissitudes  and  fortunes  of  the  | 
kinjrs  and  nations  of  the  earth  will  always 
declare  the  terrors  of  His  judgments,  and 
the  mercies  of  His  love.  But  the  Deistical 
philosopher — the  foolish  and  impotent  rebel 
against  the  Almighty — strives  to  annul  the 
evidence  given  by  the  light  of  nature.  He 
would  deprive  mankind  of  all  the  hope,  and 
trust,  and  joy,  which  can  sustain  us  in  our 
pilgrimage,  seducing  us  to  be  his  compan- 
Mm  81  the  downward  path,  cooducting  to 
the  portals  of  the  shadow  of  death — 

Ptr  mttiva  ntUa  dttt  tfolenf e, 

Per  ma  si  ra  nrl  ricrnn  rlnlnrr. 
Per  nusi  va  tra  la  ptrdula  gtnte— 


MRS.  HOPE,  THE  FORTUNE-TELLER. 
A  mnf  BOM, 

Fran  tfa«  New  UmMf  HtfulM. 

Hop«,  thou  hoit  told  me  lies  frOM       1* ^ly, 
f  oi  nan  Uao  twMiiy  j—n. 

Mrr  IIop£,  the  FortuD«-tSlltr, 
Call'd  on  me  when  I  wai  yooog. 
You,"  ihe  eried,  «♦  will  be  a  dweller 

AM  the  gr(  :it  rinil  wise  nmong. 
On  your  snoulders  fortune  tbruit  it— 

llonofi  more  than  I  can  tell—*' 
Mrs.  Hope,  to  do  her  justice, 

Really  talke  extremely  well. 

First,  she  cried,  >'  You're  devilith  elever, 

PuhIi  fur  iluiK'  ;iii(J  piK-kot  poil^ 
Write  a  ploy  and  lay  for  ever 

Billy  Shakspeare  on  the  thelf." 
*Twas  done— the  cunain  nee,  I  nearly 

Felt  the  laurels  deck  my  brow— 
Deuce  a  bit,  1  wish  firu  crt  ly 

Mrs.  Hope  hud  heard  the  row. 

Eloquence,  at  ber  euneation, 
CooeMOoa  loo  that T  poateu'd, 

1,  on  some  important  queition, 

Soon  the  bovc  roign  mob  addreas'd. 

0trangc  to  say,  buch  utonns  nsHniPil  me, 
Showers  of  worae  than  hail  or  rain, 

All  my  elocution  AUM  ma,— 
Mis.  Hops  was  satsfaio. 


Whiip'ring  then  my  wondrous  merit 
Ciaim'd  iit  court  a  leodiog  piece, 

I  nt  length  fontrivcd  to  ferret 

First  m\  r.rrd,  aiici  liii  ii  liis  (Iraco. 

Murh  tliuy  said  conceit  lu  i.ut'ien — 
Prnnii^eetbey  made  a  tVw— ' 

Mrs.  Hope,  great  people  often 
Humbug  fuols  09  well  as  yon. 

Oft  she  vow'd  tlie  sex  adored  me, 

Conquering  all  wlirrc'er  I  choac, 
Husbanda,  lovera,  tho'  they  bored  me. 

Ne'er  coold  such  a  smile  oppoee. 
Yet  I  scored  by  wives  and  niisaea, 

When  I  came  to  count  my  game, 
Quite  aa  many  kicks  aa  kisaea — 

Mra.  Hope,  oh  !  fic,  for  shame  ! 

Wedded  blim,  she  now  reported, 
I  ehonld  taete  tefeBe  and  true ; 

Trusting  6liM,  I  jiroiniiy  roiirtrJ 
Quite  a  slylitili  black-e_> t<l  blue. 

Though  the  lair  could  not  refuse  me. 
What  the  sort  of  wife  tbe  made, 

If  rou  wish  to  knov»,  eacuae  ma— 
Mrs.  Hope's  a  euried  jade. 

Thus  with  endlcsa  larrididdles, 

Still  the  gipsy  wina  her  wajr, 
Gnlle  US  all,  and  fondly  wheedlea 

Shallow  pntes  like  mine  astray. 
Fame  and  1  asliion  tlius  allure  ua. 

Lions,  lords  Ht  routes  to  meet, 
Then  blue  devila  cume  to  cure  ua — 

Mr*.  Hope  is  ftlrly  beat. 

Yet,  old  girl,  OB  recoUectloB,' 

Why  should  I  your  trirks  resent, 
Since  I've  form  d  a  new  connexion— 

Tbataweet,  niodest  maid,  Content. 
Weary  bow  of  you  and  blarney. 

Snog  with  her  I  dwell  secure. 
In  my  little  ckambre  garnie, — 

Mrs.  Hope  voire  tercileur. 


SOMNET. 

mAOIMATIOir.  • 

Framthe  HetrapeDtae. 

Hail  !  holy  mother  of  each  high  deaire 
For  something  better  tbas  iife'a  little  day ; 
Thou,  who  canst  wake  man's  sovl  to  thooghti  of 

fire, 

Thoughts  that  nyc  burn,  though  all  things  elee 

decoy. 

Throned  in  the  mind,  thou  sit'st  in  majesty. 
Bright  Poetry  stands  amiling  at  thy  side  ; 
Thought's  richest,  fairest  trenisiir*  r  round  thee  lie, 
And  Nature's  storehouse  throws  its  portals  wide  1 
The  stormy  Tassiona  thy  behests  obey. 
Fair  Memory 'a  loveliest  daoghtera  own  tbysway. 
Round  tliee  they  dance  and  atrew  their  wreatba 
of  flowers, 

Pluck'd  from  the  bosoms  of  the  roay  Hours, 
E'en  Grief  feels  calmer,  more  resigned  at  last, 
As  thy  bright  wand  usbam  the  poMda  of  tho  Pmt 
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THB  RQBBRTSE8  ON  THEIR  TKATELS. 

BT  MBS.  TBOZXOn. 

From  Oil'  Ni  w  Montlil)  Mii;;.izine. 

A  SCORE  of  reasons,  at  the  very  least, 
might  easily  be  found  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
MU  to  make  public  any  of  the  personal  an- 
ecdotes and  observations  which  we  have  all, 
more  or  less,  the  opportunity  of  making  in 
private ;  there  w  a  sort  of  treachery  in  doin  <^ 
so  that  can  admit  of  no  excuse  or  defence 
whatever,  and  most  justly  does  it  deserve 
the  universal  reprobation  which  attends  it. 
Far  distant,  however,  from  -.nr,  uch  offence 
is  the  office  performed  by  the  moral  satirist, 
who,  looking  upon  his  fellow-mortnls  with 
an  observant  eye,  and  perceiving  such  faults 
or  foilies,  not  only  in  an  individQal,  but  in 
a  class,  as  he  thinks  within  reach  of  beinj^ 
cured  or  checked  by  the  wholesome  touch 
of  ridicule,  exerts  all  the  power  he  has  in 
applying  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  per- 
forming this  office,  he.  may  occasionally  be 
accused,  by  those  who  feel  themselves  gall- 
ed, of  having  been  guilty  of  pbrsonalitt. 
But  the  ansarer  to  this  accusation  is  too  ob- 
vious to  escape  the  dullest,  even  if  an  apt, 
though  homely  proverb,  were  less  certain  to 
suggest  llself  as  a  reply. 

In  recently  looking  over  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  old  travelliniT  notp!»,  made  at 
various  times,  aud  in  various  lands,  i  found 
such  constantly  repeated  expressions  of  re- 
gret and  vexation  at  tho  ofTcrt  prrilured  on 
the  minds  of  all  foreigners  by  the  stranire, 
and  oftentimes  offensive,  manners  of  many 
among  the  multitudes  of  English  travellers 
who  thronged  their  cities,  thnt  I  nitnnst  felt 
remorse  at  never  having  made  public  some 
of  the  offences  and  al^urdities  Yrhteh  bad 
come  under  mjown  observation,  and  which 
tended  to  account  for  and  justify  tho  nuiver- 
sal  sentence  of  condemnation  which  hus 
been  passed  upon  English  manners  by  every 
nation  on  the  continent  But  I  well  re- 
member that  all,  or  very  nearly^ll,  surh  ol;- 
servaiions  were  laid  aside  at  the  time  tliey 
were  written,  because  I  beared  that  some  of 
the  sketches,  however  slightly  drawn,  might 
possibly  be  recogtiized  by  any  one  who  hap- 
pened to  know  what  I  had  been  doing,  and 
where  I  bad  been.  But  my  wanderings 
have  now  been  so  various,  ttiat  this  danger 
can  exist  no  longer;  yet,  sorry  I  am  to  say, 
that  what  was  truth  on  this  subject  several 
years  ago,  is  truth  still,  and  I  think  it  not 
impossible  that  some  good  may  be  done  l>v 
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thoughtless  people  who  have  brought  this 
stigma  upon  us,  some  of  the  follies  by  which 
it  has  been  occasioned.    Did  I  believe  that 
the  English  people  as  a  nation,  or  even  the 
majority  of  thrni,  merited  the  odium  which 
has  been  cast  upon  them,  I  should  certainly 
not  occupy  my  pen  upon  a  theme  at  once 
j«o  useless  and  so  distasteful  ;  but,  knowing 
as  I  do,  that  such  is  not  the  fact,  I  am 
tempted  to  make  an  effort  towards  the  re- 
lorm  of  follies,  which  are  not,  as  I  conceive, 
of  so  hopeless  a  nature  as  to  be  given  up  as 
incurable.    The  mischief,  for  the  most  part 
arises  from  mere  blunders  and  mistakes, 
which  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
would  be  gladly  avoided  by  those  who  fall 
into  them,  did  they  know  a  little  belter  what 
they  were  about.    Those  who  have  travel- 
led much,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  those 
who  have  resided  for  a  time  in  any  of  the 
continental  capitals  of  Europe,  must,  1  think, 
have  observed  how  very  much  more  con- 
spicuous those  English  travellers,  who  are 
not  of  the  most  polished  class  of  society, 
make  themselves,  than  those  who  are.  Any 
one  rfsiding  for  a  twelvemonth  in  Paris,  for 
instance,  who  would  direct  a  little  attention 
to  this  point,  would  be  sure  to  find  that, 
whereas  hundreds  of  highly  educated  and 
refined  people  come  and  go  without  ever 
exciting  a  remark,  or  drawing  upon  them- 
selves any  disagreeable  attention  whatever, 
persons  less  educated,  or  less  refined,  can 
searcely  show  themselves  in  any  place  of 
public  rc'^<  rt,  without  attracting  both  eyes 
and  ears,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to 
( Rtablish  for  the  English  nation  exactly  such 
a  reputation  for  mautfois  ton  as  at  this  mo- 
ment attaches  to  them.    And  thus  it  hap- 
pens, of  neussity,  that  the  better  specimens 
of  our  travelling  countrymen  form  no  anti- 
dote, in  the  popular  judgment  of  the  coun- 
tries they  visit,  to  the  w»  rse  ;  for  while  tho 
first  pursue  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way 
without  drawing  upon  themselves  any  pop- 
ular attention  at  all,  the  last,  amongst  all 
(he  amusement  they  niay  chance  to  find, 
liave  perhaps  no  pleasure  so  great  an  that  of 
being  conscious  that  tbejr  are  observed— 
that  they  are  producing  a  great  sensation — 
and  that  they  are  not  leaving  tlicir  geld  be- 
hind them  without  the  meed  of  being  stared 
at  as  rich  milors,  who  were  of  too  much  con- 
sequence at  home  to  condescend  (o  be  de- 
cently civil  and  quiet  abroad.    Could  these 
persons  bnt  hear,  as  I  have  done,  the  obser- 
vations of  those  before  whom  they  perform 
these  tricks  of  noisy  and  consequential  im- 


OGcasioBalij  bringing  before  the  eyes  ofthel  pertinence  the  evil  would  soon  be  cured, 
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for  there  are  few  who  wonlH  not  willingly 
submit  to  some  restraint,  or  at  any  rate,  to 
the  same  discipline  of  ordinary  good  breed- 
ing to  which  they  yield  thcni.''(  h  e?  at  home, 
rather  than  become  the  puhject  of  remarks 
ofteu  as  good  uatured  as  they  are  acute,  and 
all  tending  to  prove  beyond  the  hope  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  only  delusion  produced  by 
their  obtrusive  swaggering,  is  that  which 
causes  them  to  be  considered  as  the  fair  type 
of  their  countrymen,  i^^<t(  ud  of  abl^  speci- 
men of  a  small  class.  For  it  is  a  positive 
fact,  that  from  the  gamin  who  mutters  his 
**  got  dem  "  upon  the  boulevard,  to  the  in- 
dividual of  the  very  highest  class,  let  it  be 
who  it  may,  whom  they  have  tlip  honor  to 
encounter,  there  is  not  one  who  will  blun- 
der so  egregiously  as  to  mistake  them  for 
people  of  education. 

But  what  jTiake?;  tliis  national  judgment, 
both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  the  more  pro- 
voking, is,  that  these  very  oifenders  are  not 
a  fair  .specinipn  oven  of  tliemselves.  How 
many  respectable  fathers  and  mothers,  pretty 
daughters,  and  learned  sons  have  I  seen 
*'  at  church  and  market,"  at  the  theatre, 
and  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  at  the  king's 
court,  and  at  a  restaurant  of  forty  sous,  who 
in  all  of  these  scenes,  have  assumed  a  sort 
of  tone  {wMUvais  ton,  sans  coniredit),  as 
unlike  as  possible,  from  what  tlio  vory  same 
persons  would  display  in  similar  scenes  at 
home.  That  this  i«  a  hci,  do  eloae  obser^ 
ver  will  deny;  bnt  to  account  for  it  satis- 
factorily, i;?  not  easy.  Sometimes  1  have 
been  tempted  to  believe  that  it  arises  from 
the  unwonted  lightness  of  spirit,  produced 
bj  the  change  of  climate.  On  first  breath- 
ing the  clear  britrht  atmosphere  of  France, 
almost  every  one  seems  to  enjoy  a  sensation 
of  ftt'ftt-e/rc  from  its  influence.  The  animal 
spirits  rise.  The  cnstoniary  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  habits  and  manners  of  home, 
and  the  check  produced  by  the  presence  of 
familiar  eyes  being  withdrawn,  the  gay  trav- 
ellers become  fantastic  first,  and  tluni  itn- 
pertinent,  and  like  children  invited  out 
without  their  fjoverness,  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  those  they  visit  to  have  much  worse  man- 
ners than  they  ever  exhibited  at  home. 

It  is  impossible  to  witness  this  sort  of 
display  without  mortification  and  regret, 
which  is  only  increased  by  remembering 
how  many  amiable  qualities,  and  how  much 
genuine  excellence,  exist  behind  this  pro- 
voking ekwaux'^/rise  of  thoughtlces  folly. 

It  is  said  that  a  wa»"ning  is  better  than  an 
example;  and  if  so,  there  may  be  use  in 
stringing  together  some  of  the  recolleclious 


which  bear  upon  this  subject,  and  sottinfj 
them,  from  time  to  time,  before  the  ey  es  ot 
my  dear  eompatricttf  so  many  of  wbom  vt 
daily  taking  wing  to  visit  foreign  lands,  in 
which  they  would  find  it  infinitely  more 
pleasant  to  be  liked  than  disliked. 

I  beg  to  observe,  however,  that  aitboagb 
I  shall  set  nothing  down  which  has  not  a  fact  . 
for  a  foundation,  I  shall  take  especial  care 
to  avoid  every  thing  approaching  to  person- 
ality. Even  my  old  note-book,  as  it  lie$ 
in  the  original  before  me,  might  be  read 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  without 
throwing  any  light  upon  the  qnestions 
"  Who  V  and  "  Wuere  V  The  anecdotes 
stand  isolated,  and  although  they  may  recall 
to  me,  freshly  enough,  places  and  persons 
alike  distant,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  conld 
perform  the  same  office  to  no  one  else,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  were  the  near  and  dear 
ones  beside  roe  when  they  occurred. 


"  I  wish  you  joy,  Mrs.  Roberts,"  said  a 
tall,  Well-looking  man  of  fifty,  entering  his 
drawing-room  in  Baker-street  with  rather  ri 
triumphant  step  ;  "  I  wish  you  joy,  madam. 
The  vangements,  respecting  the  disposal  of 
the  banking  busineiBareall  concluded,  and 
I  am  now  a  free  man,  and  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge your  long  cherished  wish  to  visit  tiie 
continent." 

The  lady  he  thns  addressed  was  bis  wife; 
she  was  of  an  age  and  appearance  very  suit- 
able to  his  own,  being  about  live  years  bis 
junior,  and  having,  like  himself,  the  remains 
of  considerable  comeliness  of  feature.  It 
is  true  that  the  lady  was  rather  more  cn  ban 
iwuit  tiiau  site  would  have  wished,  aud  the 
carnation  of  her  once  fine  eompUoion  had 
deepened  into  a  coarser  tint ;  nevertheless, 
she  was  still  what  many  people  would  call 
a  very  fine  looking  woman,  and  in  tb» 
judgment  both  hendf  and  her  bnabpad 
joined. 

"  You  have  actually  sold  your  share  in 
the  business,  and  have  been  permiHed  to 

withdraw  your  «hare  of  the  capital,  Mr. 
Roberts?"  demanded  the  lady,  clasping  her 
large,  fair,  fat  hands  in  an  attitude  ol 
thangsgiving. 

"  I  nave  actually  sold  my  share  of  the 
business,  and  have  excellent  security  for 
the  price,  as  well  as  for  my  capital,  and  am 
to  receive  foar  per  cent  for  the  whole,"  be 
replied.  "  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  his  wife 
very  fervently ;  "  and  now  then  for  the 
amount?"    "  Why,  my  dear,  it  is  a  good 
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bit  less  than  it  would  have  heen  if  you 
could  have  Jet  me  reoiain  a  few  years  longer 
ta  the  bnsinesa.  However,  I  dare  My  we 
aliall  do  very  well,  because  of  what  yoo  tell 
me  about  the  cheapness  of  living  abroad." 

But  what  is  it,  Mr.  Koberts  I    Pray  don't 
beat  tboot  the  bash  io  tint  way ;  you 
know  I  can't  bear  it."    "  I  won't  beat  about 
the  bush,  my  dear ;  I  have  no  thought  of 
the  kind  ;  but  if  you  don't  give  me  time  to 
speak,  you  know,  I  can't  tell  yoo.    I  reckon 
that  we  shall  have  hltofrether,  with  your  rail- 
road shares,  and  the  interest  from  your  broth- 
er upon  the  mortgage,  just  about  seven  hun- 
dred a-year."    "Seven,  Mr.  Roberts?  Up- 
on my  life,  I  expected  it  would  hino  hoon 
nearer  seventeen.    However,  there  is  no 
need  uf  your  looking  so  terrified ;  FU  an- 
dertake  to  mtke  seven  hundred  spyear 
abroad,  ffo  as  far  as  three  times  the  sum 
at  home.    Just  let  me  have  the  manMe- 
mcmt  of  it,  and  too  will  see  that  it  wilTdo 
very  well.    But  I  hope  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten my  positive  injunciions  about  securinfj 
a  sufficient  sum  of  ready  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  journey  ?   Remember,  sir, 
I  will  have  no  forestalling  of  the  income. 
I  must  hnvc  that  from  ihe  very  first,  perfect- 
ly clear  and  unincumbered."'    "  You  know 
my  dear,  that  I  never  forget  what  you  say. 
Nicholson  ha?  promised  to  advance  me  three 
hundred  on  the  furniture  of  this  house," 
replied  Mr.  Roberts,  "  and  I  onl^  wait  for 
your  orders  about  ^  time  of  setting  out,  in 
or(Jo:r  to  .«peak  to  an  auctioneer  about  it." 

"  I  would  rather  the  sum  had  been  five 
hundred,  Mr.  Roberts,  a  good  deal  rather. 
However,  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault : 
altogether  you  have  dono  very  well ;  I  only 
regret  that  I  did  not  tell  you  to  let  me 
speak  to  Mr.  Nicholsoo  myself.  Bat  never 
mind,  with  my  management  I  dare  say  I 
shall  make  it  do." 

"  And  about  time,  my  dear,"  said  her 
husband,  greatly  relieved  by  the  degree  of 
approval  his  statement  !ind  met  with. 
*'  How  soon  do  you  think  you  should  like 
to  set  offf ' 

"  I  most  not  be  hurried,  Mr.  Robert.^. 
I  have  a  jfreat  deal  to  d(»,  an  immense  deal 
to  do,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  may 
depend  upon  it  I  shall  get  through  it  all  in 
about  half  the  time  that  any  body  elfo 
would  t^ike.  Ill  the  first  place,  yon  know. 
I  have  got  to  give  notice  to  Edward  that  he 
is  to  leave  Oxford  immediately." 

"God  bless  my  soul,  Mrs.  Roberts,  I 
never  heard  you  say  any  thinor  about  tliat 
before,"  e.\claimed  her  husband,  the  star- 


tled hlnnd  mountina  to  his  temples  and  his 
ears;  "  don't  you  intend  to  let  him  stay  at 
Oxford  till  he  baa  taken  his  degree  T" 

"  Most  decidedly  not,  Mr.  Roberts,"  she 
replied.  If  vnn  knew  a  little  better  what 
you  were  talking  about  you  would  not  ask 
sueh  a  qaestion.  Bdward,  with  his  extra- 
ordinary talents,  has  already  had  a  great 
deal  more  time  tlinii  was  necessary  for  ac- 
quiring as  much  Greek  and  Latni  as  any 
body  can  want  who  is  not  intended  for  a 
schoolmaster,  and  I  certainly  do  not  mean 
that  he  shall  lose  any  more  time  at  it. 
Modern  languages,  Mr,  Roberts,  must  now 
be  added  to  the  aeeomplishments  for  which 
he  is  already  so  remarkable.  Modern  lan- 
guages ami  waltzing  will  render  him  aa 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
human  nature  to  be.  Say  no  more  about 
his  remainin'i  nt  Oxford,  if  you  please,  for 
I  feel  it  would  irritate  me." 

Thus  warned,  Mr.  Roberts  attempted  no 
further  remonstfance  on  the  subject,  but 
pulled  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  blew 
his  nose,  and  remained  silent.  "  There, 
my  dear,  that  will  do  now,"  said  the  lady, 
waving  her  hand  ;  "  I  need  not  dntnin  you 
any  lon^rer,  and  I  have  myself  many  things 
to  do  more  profitable  than  talking." 

"  I  will  go  this  moment,  my  dear,"  replied 
her  husband,  "only  I  shonid  like  to  know 
first  how  soon  you  think  of  setting  off?" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Roberts,  I  must  insist 
open  it  that  you  do  not  persecute  me  any 
more  with  thnt  question.  Depend  upon  it 
you  shall  know  in  time  to  get  yourself 
ready  to  aeeompany  roe.  All  you  have  to 
do  at  present  is  to  jret  the  money  from  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  let  me  have  it ;  and  little 
enough  it  will  be  certainly  ;  but  I  shall  buy 
nothing  till  we  get  to  Paris,  and  I  must  in- 
sist upon  it  that  you  implicitly  comply  with 
mv  wishes  in  this  respect  ;  I  would  not  see 
you  in  an  English  coat  or  hat  in  Paris,  for 
more  than  I'll  say.  There  now,  so  my 
dear,  and  let  me  have  leisare  to  think  a  lit> 
tie." 

This  conversation  was  followed  by  such 
a  degree  of  activity  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Roberts,  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  from 
the  time  it  took  place,  herself  and  her 
whole  family,  consisting  of  her  husband, 
her  son,  and  her  two  daughters,  were  all 
safelv  stowed  on  board  the  Boiiloirne  steam- 
boat, and  careering  down  the  Thames.  Of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  Roberts  family 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  be- 
fore they  are  launclied  upon  the  ocean  of 
I  Parisian  gayety,  in  order  to  show  distinctly 
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the  effect  winch  it  produced  upon  them, 
and  to  be  perfectly  grammatical  and  cor- 
rect, we  will  acknowledge  the  male  to  be 
more  worthy  th:ui  the  female,  and  hej^in 
the  family  picture  with  a  portrait  of  the 
■on.  He  was  a  slight,  small  featured  young 
*  man  of  twenty,  certaintj  not  ugly,  fur  he 
resembled  both  his  parents,  and  both  were 
weli-lookinfi ;  but  in  him  regularity  of  fea- 
ture waa  almoat  a  defect,  ror  thw  waa  a 
preciaenesa  of  outline  in  nose,  mouth/  and 
chin,  which,  together  with  his  carefully 
arranged  hair,  gave  him  a  strung  reaem- 
Uanee  (though  rather  upon  a  amail  scale) 

to  one  of  the  pretty  waxf-n  young  gcntlL- 
lueu  exhibited  in  the  window  of  a  hair- 
dreaaer's  shop.  The  young  ladies  were 
also  very  tolerably  pretty ;  Miss  Agatha, 
the  eldest,  being  light  hriired,  with  a  pretty 
mouth  and  brilliant  complexioQ;  and  Mias 
Maria,  the  youngest,  waa  more  fortunate 
still,  from  being  tall  and  well  m  '  ,  with  a 
profusion  of  dark  chestnut  curl.-^,  uo  i  a  very 
handsome  pair  of  eyes.  In  short,  the  ihiee 
young  people  formed  a  group  of  which 
.  their  papa  and  mamma  were  exceedingly 
proud. 

From  the  Brst  hour  in  which  Mrs.  Roberts 
formed  the  project  of  taking  her  family 
abroad,  her  mind  had  been  made  up  as  to 
the  tone  and  style  in  which  they  were  to 
travel,  and  the  station  they  were  to  hold  iu 
society  in  the  different  cities  which  it  was 
her  iiitentifin  to  visit.  Her  active  and 
aapiring  spirit  had  been  laboring  incessantly 
tor  the  last  two  or  three  years,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  improve  her  set  of  London  ao(]uaiiit- 
ance  ;  she  firmly  believed  that  nature  had 
formed  her  with  abilities  of  so  ht^ii  an  or- 
der as  fully  to  Justify  her  hopes  of  taking  a 
place  in  the  highest  circles,  as  soon  as  her 
husl)a!urs  e-irnest  attention  to  bu£>iiiess 
should  have  acquired  for  her  an  income  suf- 
ficicmt  to  support  her  pretensions.  She 
saw  many  bankers'  ladies  holding  a  place  in 
society  which  would  have  fully  satisfied  her 
ambition,  and  she  determined  that  us  soon 
as  her  daughters  left  school,  the  family 
should  reniovn  from  their  residence  in 
Bloomsbury  square  to  a  good  house  in  a 
more  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  This 
she  had  achieved  hy  means  of  a  domineer- 
ing temper,  and  a  stcadfa'^t  will,  althitngh 
her  somewhat  more  prudent  husband  hinted 
that  he  thought  they  had  better  wait  a  little 
longer  before  they  made  a  move  ;  but  his 
doubts  and  scruples  wore  all  silenced  hy 
the  irresistible  arguments  with  which  she 
prored  that  if  her  danghters  were  "  brought 


out"  in  Bloomsbury  square,  they  would 
never  afterwards  take  their  proper  station 
in  society.  But  Mrs.  Roberts  was  a  san- 
u'tiiue,  ardent-minded  woman,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  impro?ing  her  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance  proved  slower  than  she  expected. 
But  wlio  is  there  from  Whitechapel  to 
grave-square  who  has  not  the  advantage  of 
having  some  fnend:t  and  relations  who  have 
been  «broadt  Mrs.  Roberts  had  many ; 
and  though  she  had  listened  with  much  in* 
difference  to  all  the  information  they  were 
ready  to  give  as  long  as  JLondon  continued 
to  be  the  theatre  of  her  hopes,  their  boast- 
ful narratives  became  interesting  as  ?K>on  as 
those  hopes  began  to  fade.  No  sooner  had 
the  idea  of  passing  a  few  years  abroad  sug- 
gested itself  than  every  other  project  was 
forgotten,  and  so  well  did  she  know  how  to 
work  upon  the  not  unambitious  spirit  of 
her  Itusband,  that,  in  less  than  a  year  after 
the  idea  had  hrst  occurred  to  her,  she  found 
herself  in  the  triumphant  sitnatton  above 
described. 

As  Mrs.  Roberts'  chief  object  was  to  en- 
sure for  herself  and  her  family  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  of  superior  society,  it  will 
readily  be  imagined  that  she  had  not 
neglected  the  necessary  task  of  inculcating 
her  views  and  principles  on  the  tiiinds  of 
her  children,  and  ^ho  had  for  years  enjoyed 
the  inexpressible  grutihcatiuu  of  perceiving 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them  whose 
young  spirit  did  not  kindle  at  her  lessons; 
so  that  the  path  before  her,  important  as  it 
was,  seemed  really  strewed  with  flowers. 
She  felt,  happy  mother!  that  their  hearts 
l)eat  in  unistin  with  her  own,  and  thai  >he 
should  only  have  to  say  "  do  thia^''  or  "  look 
thus,"  in  order  to  insure  tfffe  most  willing 
and  prompt  obedience. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  deck  of  the 
steamboat,  Mrs.  Roberts  took  the  arm  of 
her  husband,  and  walked  with  great  dignity 
to  a  seal  which  .she  considered  to  be  ihe 
best  on  board,  signifying  to  her  son  and 
daughters  that  they  were  to  place  them- 
selves  on  a  bench  opposite.  Their  only 
travelling  attendant  was  a  tall  footi^an  in  a 
showy  livery,  and  as  soon  as  the  party  was 
seated  he  was  ordered  to  seek  footstools  for 
the  three  ladies.  JttSt  SS  be  had  succeeded 
in  obeying  this  command  two  qniet-I(M)king 
girls,  in  dresses  which  had  nothing  to 
recommend  them  save  their  being  partiou* 
larly  well  adapted  for  the  scene  and  the 
season,  placed  themselves  on  the  same 
bench  with  the  Miss  Roberts*  and  their 
brother ;  bat  in  the  nest  moment  they  were 
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all  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  two  or  I 
three  men  employed  in  puuinff  up  an  awu-l 
ing.   "Tftke  cw«  cf  your  Mad,"  eried 
one  of  the  plainly  dressed  young  strangers, 
addressing  Miss  Roberts,  who  profited  by 
the  warnin^r  without  acknowledging  it,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  awning  was  arranged, 
and  the  party  restored  Co  tbe  qaiet  poasee- 
iiion  of  their  seats. 

"What  a  comfort!"  exclaimed  the  same 
yomng  lady,  addressing  Miss  Roberts,  look- 
ing, as  she  did  so,  too  full  of  youth  and  cn- 
joyioent  to  be  aware  of  the  immense  liberty 
she  was  taking  with  a  young  lady  so  ele- 
gantly dressed  as  to  be  mneh  more  fit  for  a 
drive  in  the  park  than  a  vovnire  on  the 
Thames.  But  whatever  sensations  of  hap- 
ptness  Miai  Roberts  might  feel,  they  were 
not  of  a  nature  so  completely  to  overcome 
all  her  preconceivc<l  notions  of  what  she 
owed  to  herself,  as  to  induce  her  to  reply 
in  any  way  to  the  unauthorised  familiarity 
of  her  neighbour,  neither  did  she  turn  her 
eyes  towards  her,  but  lookinjr  straightfor- 
ward, exchanged  a  glance  with  her  mam- 
ma, which  very  eloquently  expressed  all 
the  annoyance  she  experienced  at  being  ex- 
posed to  a  liberty  so  every  way  uuauthor- 
ized. 

"This  will  nerer  do,*'  said  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts, knitting  her  brows,  and  shaking  her 
head  with  a  look  of  niinalrri  alarm  and  in- 
dignation.  "  Mr.  Roberts,"  she  added,  "  I 
must  really  beg  you  to  change  places  with 
my  daughters,  I  can  easily  make  room  for 
them  both,  and,"  lowering  her  voice  a  very 
little,  "  it  will  be  quite  a  different  thing  if 
jou  and  Edward  are  attacked." 

The  proposed  change  was  instantly  made, 
and  the  young  ladies  placed  ihcinselves  one 
at  each  side  of  their  mamma,  with  the  hap- 
py look  of  recovered  security,  which  an 
escape  from  danger  naturally  inspires.  But 
the  young  ladies,  in  their  hurry  to  escape 
from  the  freedom  of  manner  which  had  so 
greatly  annoyed  them,  bad  left  their  foot- 
titools  hrliind,  and  onn  of  the  cotton-robed 
young  ladies,  though  with  a  very  innocent 
and  unconscious  look,  almost  immediately 
placed  a  foot  upon  one  of  them :  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts seemed  greatly  agitated. 

"  I  really  do  wish,"  she  said  with  every 
appearance  of  being  deeply  in  earnest,  "  i 
really  do  wish  that  they  would  make  the 
steamboats  on  a  different  plan.  The  divi- 
sion between  deck  and  cabin  passengers  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  Now,  that  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  people  go  abroad,  there  really 
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ought  to  he  some  means  of  diriding  them  a 
litde  into  classes." 
"  I  am  sure  so  do  I,"  said  Agatha. 

"A  capital  idea,  manima  !  I  wish  yott 
would  set  it  going,"  added  Maria. 

"  My  dear  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts, 
bending  forward  across  the  space,  which 
divided  thje  seat  she  occupied  from  that  on 
which  her  son  was  gracefully  lounging  along 
a  space  that  mi^t  have  aecommodatM 
three,  "  I  am  excessively  swry  to  disturb 
you  ;  for,  happy  creature,  you  really  look 
as  if  you  were  going  to  sleep,  and  upon  my 
word,  under  some  circumstances,  that  is 
the  best  thing  one  can  do.  But  I  really 
must  trouble  you  to  call  Stephen  here." 

The  young  man  obeyed,  and  the  tall 
footman  again  made  his  appearance. 

"  You  must  contrive  to  get  us  more  foot- 
stools, Stephen,"  said  his  mistress,  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  to  have  been  heard 
almost  from  the  helm  to  the  head  of  the 
vessel. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  get  any  more, 
ma'am,"  said  the  man;  "  mr  I  have  seen 
every  one  that  was  laid  up  in  the  heap  car- 
ried away." 

The  young  offender  on  tbe  opposite 
bench  immediately  withdrew  her  feet,  at 
the  same  time  pushing  forward  the  foot- 
stool, and  making  a  slight  action  with  her 
head,  as  she  looked  at  the  servant,  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  tt  liberty  to  remove  it 
The  man  did  so,  and  placed  it  beneath  the 
feet  of  Miss  Agatha. 

"  You  must  contrive  to  find  another,  Ste- 
phen," resumed  Mrs.  Roberts,  in  har  most 
decisive  tone.  "  Miss  Maria  cannot  sit 
without  a  footstool." 

The  two  yonng  girie  who  had  innocently 
been  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  were 
either  unconscious  that  their  dresses  con- 
cealed the  wished-for  accommodation,  or 
thought  that  they  had  better  not  intrude 
any  further  civility  upon  thmr  elq^ant  fel* 
low-travellers.  Perhaps  thev  began  to  feel 
not  quite  at  their  ease,  for  the  beaming  gay- 
ety  of  their  bright  young  faces  seemed  a 
little  overcast,  and  instond  cif  continuing  to 
converse  together  concerning  the  fortunate 
finennss  of  the  weather  and  the  like,  they 
both  seemed  occupied  in  looking  about  the 
deck,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  they  ex- 
pected to  see  there.  Nor  did  they,  as  it 
seemed,  look  in  rain ;  for  in  the  next  mo- 
ment, they  both  sprung  up  together  and 
darted  away  to  meet  a  gentleman,  who  from 
[lis  age,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  smil- 
ingly reoeived  one  under  eneh  trm,  pro- 
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clatmcil  himself  uiimistakabljr  to  be  their  I 
ftther.  The  very  instant  that  their  removal  | 
restored  the  coveted  footsttK)!  to  sicrht,  .Mrs. 
lioberta  extended  her  own  hand  to  seize 
upon  it,  exchtimincr  as  siie  did  so,  "  How 
eztremoly  di^a^reenble  it  is  to  meet  with 
underbred  ])i>n[tle !" 

This  sentiment  was  very  cordially  echoed 
by  her  daaghters,  upon  which  Mrs.  Rob- 
erta took  occasion  to  observe  ditt  in  the 
new  mode  of  life  which  was  now  openinrr 
before  thein,  they  would  lind  it  highly  ne- 
cessary to  assume  and  sustain  a  tone  of 
manners  differing  very  essentially  from  what 
was  either  necessary  or  desiruble  at  home. 

"  And  the  reason  for  this,"  she  contin- 
ued, **is  very  obvious;  while  people  re- 
main in  their  own  country,  every  body 
about  them  knows  who  and  what  they  are, 
and  there  is  neither  good  nor  harm  to  be 
got  by  letting  all  that  sort  of  thing  take  its 
course :  but  it  is  plain  to  sec  that  when 
travelling  abroad,  a  very  different  line  of 
Gonduet  beeomea  necessary.  It  is  most 
probable,  you  know,  that  etery  body  we 
meet  will  be  stran^rers  to  us,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  how  they  arc  to  find  out  that 
we  are  something  above  the  common  herd, 
unless  we  take  care  to  make  them  feel  it 
and  know  it  by  a  little  dijjfnitv  and  hijih 
spirit  in  our  manner  of  going  on  ?  This 
must  of  course  be  equally  necessary  to- 
wards foreigners  and  English,  and  I  heg  to 
observe  to  you  all,  that  it  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  I  am  quite  certain  that  we 
are  now  in  a  situation  to  choose  our  own 
position  in  society,  and  this,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  we  never  were  before.  Every 
body,  you  know,  says  that  one  pound  on 
the  continent  will  go  as  far  as  five  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  therefore  have  quite  enough 
to  place  us  in  the  very  highest  society,  if 
we  take  care  to  conduct  onrsdm  properly. 
Nor  is  this,  I  beg  to  observe,  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  behave,  so  as 
to  give  ourselves  consequence  ui  the  eyes 
of  those  around  us.  Though  a  great  many 
people  of  fashion  come  al)road,  it  is  only 
too  certain  that  a  great  many  others  come 
also,  and  just  think  wliat  a  business  we 
should  make  of  it,  if,  instead  of  keeping 
amongst  the  very  hii^hest  set,  as  I  hope  and 
intend,  we  should  any  of  us  run  up  an  inti- 
macy with  a  parcel  of  people  actually  infe- 
rior, perhaps,  to  any  that  we  should  choose 
to  speak  to  at  homo  !" 

The  whole  party,  father,  daughters,  and 
son,  listened  to  this  harangue  with  the  meal 
earnest  tttentkm,  tnd  it  was  very  evident 
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from  the  observations  which  fell  from  them 
in  reply,  that  they  one  and  all  lully  appre- 
ciated the  justness  of  her  reasoning. 

"  Well,  thank  God  !"  she  said,  after  hav- 
ing listened  to  them  all  in  turn,  "  I  don't 
believe  I  have  any  fools  to  deal  with 
amongst  you,  nnd  that  is  an  immense  com- 
fort when  there  is  an  important  object  ia 
view.  In  fact,  I  know  that  we  all  think 
and  feel  pretty  much  alike  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  should  choose  to  (jo  on, 
but  as  to  the  means,  1  know  perfectly  well 
that  you  must  trust  to  me— and  I  am  nappy 
to  say  that  you  may  do  this  safely,  for  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  shall  forget  nothing.  That 
letter  now,  for  instance,  to  U»e  embassy— 
who  but  I  would  ever  have  thought  of  mak* 
ing  use  of  our  good  apothecary  in  such  a 
business  ?  But  I  will  bet  you  what  you 
please  that  we  shall  tind  Lady  Carlton's  let- 
ter quite  as  effectual  as  if  she  had  written 
it  to  please  the  first  dnkc  in  the  land  ? 
Don't  I  know  that  an  apothecary,  as  clever 
as  Tomlinson  is  with  children,  may  get 
what  he  likes  from  the  parents,  if  he  doCft 
but  know  how  to  ask  for  it  V 

"  It  was  a  capital  gpod  thought  of  yours, 
my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Roberts ;  *'  I  an  sure 
ii  would  never  have  come  into  ray  head,  if 
I  had  studied  where  to  get  an  introduGtion^ 
for  a  hundred  years." 

"  Certainly,  mamma  understands  all  that 
sort  of  thinrr  better  than  any  one  I  ever 
heard  of,"  said  Agatha. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  shall  run  much  risk 
in  trusting  to  her,"  obswved  Maria. 

'*  Upon  my  soul,  you  are  first  rate, 
ma'am,"  added  Mr.  Edward,  as  be  recou- 
noitered  through  a  glass  the  different 
groups  that  occupied  tlie  deck ;  "  but  do 
you  think,  ma'am,  there  would  be  any  in- 
decorum in  our  moving  about  a  little  ?  I 
think  we  look  rather  musty-fusty  sitting 
here  altogether,  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  aU 
the  people." 

"  Afraid  of  them  in  one  sense,  my  dear 
ESdward,  it  is  very  necessary  we  should  be, 
as  you  must  have  perceived  yourself  since 
we  came  on  board  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  wC  should  not  walk  about,  if  we  like  it. 
We  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  you  know, 
whether  we  move,  or  remain  stationary.  I 
have  no  wish  to  make  any  of  you  timid, 
quite  the  contrary.  If  you  will  give  me 
your  arm,  Mr.  Roberts,  I  will  take  a  turn 
or  two  upon  the  deck  ;  hui  you  must  call 
Stephen  here  first,  Edward,  that  he  may 
take  charge  of  the  fbot-sloob  till  we  sii 
down  again." 
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As  there  was  nobody  else  od  board  who 
appeared  to  be  attended  by  a  tall  footman 

in  a  blazing  livery,  the  young  man  felt  that 
his  appearance  among  them,  gave  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  dtstinctioa  to  the  party, 
•nd  tbis  conaideration  was  fully  sufficient 
to  reconcile  }\'nu  in  this  third  mission  in 
pursuit  of  iSiephen,  and  once  again  the 
long-backed  serving-man  bent  very  literally 
to  the  ladies'  foot-stools,  und  having  duti- 
fully withdrawn  them,  desired  to  know  if 
be  was  to  follow  them  to  the  place  they 
were  next  going  to  occupy.  Mrs.  Robwla 
railed  her  eyes  to  the  man  as  be  asked  the 
question,  and  he  looked  at  once  so  very 
stalely  and  so  very  obsequious,  with  the 
three  fbocatoola  in  bis  hands,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment she  was  strongly  tempted  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative ;  hut  recollectinsr  that  | 
the  purpose  of  their  moving  was  to  prome- 
nade the  daek,  and  not  merely  to  change 
their  places,  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  be- 
ing so  followed  might  look  odd,  and  she 
therefore  contented  herself  by  pointing  out 
a  conspicuous  place  just  below  the  quarter^ 
deck,  where  he  might  deposit  them,  charg- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  to  keep  a  strict 
wsteh  over  them,  and  not  to  permit  their 
being  removed  by  any  one. 

The  party  then  set  off,  the  father  and 
mother  in  front,  and  the  son  and  daughters 
following ;  bat  althongh  thus  divided,  they 
contrived  to  eoaverse  together,  exchanging 
many  keen  and  clever  observations  upon 
their  iellow-passengers,  the  nature  of  which 
might  be  guessed  at,  perhaps,  by  the  fr»> 
quent  laughter  of  the  party,  although  all 
they  said  to  each  other  was  very  decorously 
Ottered  to  each  other  in  whispers.  Havuig 
Cbas  amused  themselves  for  about  half-an- 
hour,  the  ladies  declared  their  wish  of  sit- 
ting down  again,  but  as  they  approached 
tlM  places  they  had  before  occupied,  they 
pereeived,  to  their  extreme  surprise  and  in- 
dignation, that  they  were  occupied  by  the 
very  identical  coUon-dreases  which  had 
already  proved  so  partieularly  distasteful. 
Mrs.  Roberta  never  felt  annoyed  witllCNit 
blaming  somohody,  and  now,  of  course,  she 
felt  exceedingly  angry  with  those  very  pre- 
smnptQOOs  young  people ;  she  knew,  how« 

ever,  perfectly  well  (fl-vr  a  river  pteamboat 
was  no  new  scene  to  her)  that  she  had  no 
right,  though  she  was  Mrs.  Roberts,  to  re- 
claim the  seat,  and  she  therefore  contented 
herself  hy  preparing  to  brush  past  it,  with 
the  words,  "  bore,"  "  public  conveyances," 
end  ''vulgar  people,"  On  faer  lips.  But 
the  shMp  eyes  of  Miss  Maria  deseried 


something  in  the  appearance  of  the  two 
gentlemen  who  were  now  the  companions 

of  their  obtjoxious  fellow-passengers  which 
led  her  to  doubt  whether,  notwithstanding 
their  "  horribly  common  gowns,"  they 
might  not  be  very  difibrent  sort  of  people 
from  what  ^hn  had  first  supposed. 

"  Mamma — mamma,"  she  whispered,  at 
the  same  time  restraining  her  mother's  steps 
by  a  little  gentle  violence.  "  Don't  go  on 
I  in  tlial  way  till  you  know  what  sort  of  peo- 
ple they  are.  Just  look  at  the  gentlemen 
who  are  with  them."  ' 

Mrs.  Roberts  did  look  at  the  gentlemen, 
and  her  state  of  mind  underwent  an  imme- 
diate change.  She  returned  the  pressure 
of  the  arm  which  had  seised  upon  hers,  in 
token  that  she  comprehended  what  the 
[  pressure  meant,  and  returned  the  whisper 
by  saymg  in  the  same  tone,  or  one  lower 
still, 

*'  Never  mind — T  will  set  it  all  right 
again.  The  girls  seemed  vastly  inclined  to 
be  sociable." 

And  then  taking  a  step  back,  slie  pointed 
out  some  object  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to 
Maria  and  her  brother,  and  having  led 
them  to  Ithe  side  of  the  vessel,  said, 

"  I  suspect  we  were  wrong  alwnt  those 
shabby-looking  girls — look  at  the  men  they 
have  got  with  them.  Follow  me,  and  be- 
have just  as  I  do,  tha^s  all." 

She  then  pursued  her  way  to  the  seat 
they  had  previously  occupied,  and  having 
reached  it,  seemed  suddenly  to  perceive  for 
the  first  time  that  it  was  fully  oecupied. 
The  youngest  of  the  two  girls  now  seated 
there  looked  a  little  frightened,  and  exchang- 
ing a  glance  with  her  sister,  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  she  was  about  to  rise. 

"  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  younj^  lady," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  a  courteous 
smile.  **  Bus  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  find 
that  high  seat  comfortable  wiifaeut  fool- 
stools." 

And  stepping  briskly  back  towards  the 
plaoe  where  her  servant  was  still  keeping 
gaard  over  the  monopolixed  tTMsures,  she 

made  a  sipn  to  him  to  advance,  and  then 
with  her  own  hands  placed  two  of  the  stools 
he  brought  beneath  the  foet  of  the  two 
young  girls.  This  was  done  with  a  smile 
of  such  gay  pood  humour  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  receive  it  graciously,  and  con* 
sidering  the  texture  of  their  dresses,  the 
two  young  ladies  acquitted  themselves  very 
well,  the  eldest  assisting  in  the  operation, 
with  the  exclamation,  "  Indeed,  ma'am,  yon 
are  too  kind!"  and  the  joufeat  lape^ng 
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htf  with  tb«  tuiie  bright  smile,  the  famili- 
arity of  w^h  had  given  such  great  offence 

when  expressing  her  approbation  of  the 
awuiug.  Dut  the  reward  which  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts antieipaled  and  received  was  (torn 
the  gentlemen  <»f  the  party,  who  both  im- 
mediately rose,  and  offered  their  places  to 
the  civil  lady  and  her  daughters.  Mrs. 
Roberts  immediately  sat  down,  nodding  to 
her  children,  and  wavinfj  them  off  to  the 
opposite  bench,  saying  with  much  earnest- 
ness to  the  elder  of  the  two  gentlemen,  who 
was,  as  she  divined,  the  father  of  the 
younger,  as  well  as  of  the  cotton-gowns, 
*'  Pray,  do  not  let  us  disturb  you,  sir." 

The  two  Miss  Robertses  were  really 
firetty  looking  girls,  and  the  youni^  man, 
whose  place  their  mother  had  taken, 
seemed  perfectly  willing  to  content  him- 
self with  the  aeeomroodation  offered  by  the 
seat  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  on  which 
they  and  their  brother  had  placed  them- 
selves— Mr.  Roberts  having  wandered 
away  in  search  of  the  gentlemen's  cabin, 
and  a  newspaper. 

It  i«  always  to  be  lamented  when  pretty- 
looking  giritigive  themselves  airs,  and  grow 
disagreeable,  only  because  they  know  them- 
selves to  be  charrninrf.  However  trivial 
and  evanescent  may  be  the  irilt  ■  !  beauty 
to  a  deeply  philosophic  eye,  it  would  be 
folly  to  deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  good 
gifts  of  heaven,  and  when  the  possessor  does 
not  call  upon  it  to  do  the  work  of  all  other 
good  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  it  is 
calculated,  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of 
a  hundred,  to  concilitate  good  will  from 
those  who  look  upon  it,  whatever  their  a^e, 
sex,  or  condition.  Bat  ui  order  to  have  its 
full  effect,  or  anything  like  iu  full  effec  , 
it  must  be  borne  meekly,  and  the  rea- 
son why  the  coquetry  of  women  of  high- 
breeding  is  more  elfeetive  in  all  oonn- 
triesthan  that  of  beauties  less  accomplished, 
doubtless  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
last  and  highest  polish  conceals,  if  it  does 
not  absolutely  destroy,  pretension.  A  per> 
fectly  high-bred  and  well-educated  woman 
charms  by  being  elegant,  not  by  exerting 
all  her  faculties  to  cqtpear  so;  and  in  like 
manner  a  beautiful  coquette  of  the  same 
class  is  irresistible,  because  she  endangers 
not  the  grace  which  is  born  of  ease  by 
struggling  to  appear  something  that  she  is 
not.  If  Agatha  and  Maria  Roberts  could 
have  learned  to  "  Irt  thi  viselves  ahne,"  they 
might  have  appeared  in  every  drawing- 
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men  they  met ;  but  this  they  had  not  learned, 
and  the  consequence  was  now,  as  it  had 
often  been  before,  and  as  it  was  likely  often 
to  be  again,  that  the  young  man  who  had 
speedily  entered  iaio  eonvermition  with 
them,  as  speedily  got  tured,  and  after  lial> 
cning  with  smiling  attention  first  to  one, 
and  then  to  the  other,  as  they  laboured  to 
set  themselves  off  in  a  variety  of  ways,  he 
at  length  got  up,  and  proposed  to  his  father 
that  they  should  walk  to  the  head  of  the 
ship  to  look  out  lor — what  they  were  to 
look  ont  ibr  his  ftther  did  not  wait  to  hear 
— for  he,  too,  had  been  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  oblicjinf^  efforts  of  Mrs.  Roberts  to 
enchant  him  ;  and  telling  his  daughters  that 
he  would  come  back  to  them  soon,  he  took 
his  son's  arm,  and  walked  off 

It  boots  not  to  relate  all  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts made  by  Mrs  Roberts  to  obliterate  from 
the  memory  of  the  two  young  ladies  who 
were  left  seated  beside  her,  all  recollection 
of  her  former  demeanour  towards  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  like  some  generals, 
more  able  than  successful,  she  piqued  her* 
self  as  much  npon  the  skill  with  which  she 
could  perform  a  backward  movement 
whenever  she  hapipened  to  gel  into  a  scrape, 
as  upon  the  spirited  boldness  with  which 
her  manfEuvres  in  advance  were  ever  made. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  she  produced 
considerably  less  impression  in  both  move- 
ments, than  she  would  have  been  easily 
persuaded  to  believe  possible  ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  two  young  people  who  had  unintention- 
ally attracted  so  much  of  her  attention, 
were  too  giddily  delighted,  and  too  youth- 
fully ligbtphearted,  to  know,  or  to  care  very 
much  what  these  basiling  strangers  thought 
about  than.  Had  they  been  obliged  to 
pronouce  an  opinion  concerninor  them,  it 
would  probably  have  been  worded  in  the 
phrase,  **  odd  sort  of  people."  Bot  in  troth 
they  were  forgotten  even  before  they  were 
lost  sight  of ;  for  the  terrible  moment  being 
arrived  at  which  the  peaceable  river 
changed  into  the  cmd  sea,  all  hopes,  fears, 
joys,  sorrows,  plots,  and  counterplots  were 
alike  forgotten  by  every  female  on  board, 
and  by  the  time  the  vessel  reached  Bou- 
logne, the  first  and  only  thought  of  each 
was,  how  to  get  out  of  her  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. To  persons  who,  likethe  Roberts  fam- 
ily, have  just  Mt  the  mysterious  malady  of 
the  sea  for  the  first  tine,  there  is  something 
equally  astonishing  and  drlighlful  in  the 
sudden  relief  from  their  misery,  which  fol- 


room  m  Eorope  with  almost  a  certainty  oil  lows  the  very  first  oontaet  of  their  feet  with 
being  mora  ndmired  than  oiio4ialf  the  w«^|<cmi/fiiia,  and  they  all  fell  it  in  a  degran 
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that  in-idc  their  first  continental  sensations 
Ter^  delightful  indeed.  Their  wnik  aluog 
the  pier  seemed  to  them  all  the  most  agree- 
able promenade  they  had  ever  enjoyed,  and 
even  the  clamorous  applications  for  their 
company  with  which  they  were  greeted  uri 
the  quay  by  the  envoys  of  all  the  hotels  in 
the  town,  prodaeed  more  pleasure  than  an- 
noyance. 

"  I  have  always  heard  that  the  French 
people  were  the  most  intelligent  in  the 

wurhi,"  oI)?<erved  Mrs.  Roberts;  "  and  how 
remarkable  a  proof  of  it  is  their  having 
picked  us  out  in  this  manner  among  such 
a  motley  crowd.  Look  here !  I  have  had 
six  cards  from  as  many  different  hotels  put 
into  my  hand  already." 

"  And  how  in  the  world  are  we  to  ehoose 
among  them,  my  dear?"  inquired  Mr.  Ro 
berts.  "  I  really  should  like  to  find  my- 
self in  a  comfortable  hotel  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Have  you  nnade  ap  your 
mind  as  to  which  card  you  like  best  1" 

"  Trust  to  me,  Mr.  Roberts,"  replied 
his  wife,  with  her  usual  air  of  knowing 
perfectly  well  what  she  was  aboBt  *' I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  be  decided  in  my  choice  by 
the  appearance  of  the  cards.  Rut  we  will 
follow  that  well-looking  young  man,  if  you 
please,  in  the  gfeen  coat  and  silver  buttons. 
I  perceive  he  speaks  Eni^'lisli  perfectly. 
Out,  monsieur,  vous,  oui,  vous,"  she  con- 
tinned,  speaking  very  loud  to  assist  the  in- 
telligence of  the  green-coated  commission- 
aire. "  I  don't  mind  nbout  the  English 
myself,  but  it  will  be  pleasant  for  you  and 
Edward,"  ahe  added,  and  then  again  ad- 
dressing the  man  whom  she  had  selected, 
she  said,  "  It  is  votre  hotel  you  know  that 
we  are  going  to— and  votre  maitre,  I  sup- 
poae,  can  tell  ns  tout  about  our  luggage 
and  the  do — du — What  in  the  world  is  the 
name  of  a  French  cu«stom-house,  Agatha?" 

'*  Z^ouane,  mamma,"  answered  the  young 
lady,  whose  recent  French  studies  had 
gone  consideral)ly  farther  than  her  own  ; 
although  Mrs.  Roberts  herself  had  not  set 
out  upon  this  important  expedition  without 
baring  very  sedulously  applied  herself  to 
the  same  study.  "German  and  Italian," 
she  had  said,  "  I  intend  to  learn  when  X  get 
into  the  re^ju  ctive  oountriea,  bat  it  is  ab- 
aolttlely  necesaary  to  have  a  stoek  <^Frencb 
to  set  off  with  ." 

lier  stock  of  French  however,  did  not 
perhaps  comprise  all  the  words  in  the  Ian- 
guarre,  and  it  Was  also  possible  that  both 
genders  and  tenses  might  produce  fiome 
slight  embarrussuieut  in  her  collu<iutal  in- 


tercourse with  the  native*!,  hni  these  were 
trifles  by  no  means  of  suflicieat  importaiice 
to  daunt  such  a  nirit  as  that  of  Mrs.  R<h 
lif  ris.  During  the  domestic  practising 
which  had  gone  on  for  several  week^i  pre- 
vious to  their  setting  off,  both  her  daughters, 
fresh  from  the  grammatical  discipline  of  a 
French  teacher,  had  endeavoured  to  im- 
press upon  her  the  necessity  of  paying  a 
little  more  attention  both  to  verbs  and  gen- 
ders, but  her  answer  was  characteristic 
and  decisive.  **  My  dear  children,  it  is 
perfectly  right  and  proper  that  you  should 
study  the  grammar ;  it  is  a  study  properly 
befitting  your  years.  All  yoong  people 
learn  grammar;  but  scholars  of  my  age 
must  take  a  more  enlarged  and  general 
view  of  the  language.  Yon  know  bow 
steadily  I  have  appli«^  to  reading  dialogues 
and  vocabularies,  not  to  mention  that  I 
have  transcribed  whole  columns  from  the 
dictionary,  and  I  declare  to  you,  girls,  that  I 
am  often  astonished  at  my  own  quickness 
in  learning.  T  assure  you  that  of  late  I 
hardly  ever  go  into  a  shop  without  making 
use  of  French  words  without  intending  it. 
When  I  bought  my  last  new  bonnet  I  asked 
the  woman,  quite  without  thinking  of  it,  to 
show  me  some  '  bonnets  de  paillc'  " 

"  But  bonnet  means  cap,  mamma,  i.k 
French,"  had  been  Miss  Agatha's  reply  . 
and,  "  nonsense,  child,"  her  resoluci 
m  other's  rejoinder.  "  When  the  niceties  of 
grammar  are  required,"  she  added,  "all 
the  rules  I  mean,  and  the  exceptions,  and 
the  rest  of  it,  as  in  writing  notes,  for  in- 
stance, of  course  I  shall  employ  you  and 
your  sister,  but  in  the  matter  of  talking  I 
don't  expect  to  want  your  assistance  at  all. 
When  there  is  anything  to  be  saidf  I 
always  feel  ss  if  I  were  inspired ;  words, 
thank  God!  never  fail  me,  and  I  do  believe 
I  could  soon  talk  in  almost  any  langu  ge 
in  the  world  except  Greek  and  La  lu." 
Such  were  the  opinions  and  feeling 4  of 
Mrs.  Roberts  on  the  subject  of  colloq  lial 
intercourse,  and  though  uttered  before  this 
skeleh  of  her  adventures  commences,  it  is 
as  well  to  refer  to  it,  in  order  to  develop 
the  system  upon  which  she  intended  to  j)ro- 
ceed.  Bet  to  return  to  the  crowded  spot 
on  which  we  left  her  hsranguing  at  Bou- 
logne. Long  before  she  could  repeat  the 
word  doiiane  after  her  daiiehfcr,  the  ac» 
complished  commissiona  re  iroin  the  H  >tel 
d' Angleterre  had  as^ar 'd  her,  in  very  ex- 
cellent English,  that  if  sfie  would  be  p'eased 
to  proceed  to  the  bote  ihey  should «  h  ive 
their  night  bags  in  ten  minutes,  and  the 
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rest  of  their  baggage  before  they  were  up 
in  the  morning;  provided  madame  would 
be  pleased  to  give  him  all  the  keyi.  On 
hearing  tliis  fieniaiid  t!ie  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Hoberis  displayed  a  world  of  acute 
intdUgMice,  tnd  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  she 
replied,  "Thank  you,  mon  ami.  AfercyJ 
mercy,  my  good  friend.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  put  all  that  trouble  upon  you,  pas 
duimt,  Vrila  that  gentleman,  my  hus- 
band, he  will  i<;o  to  the  douane  with  the 
keys,  and  look  after  the  baggage  himself" 
Then  turning  to  her  son,  she  said,  "  That's 
a  good  leuon  for  yoa,  Edward.  Jut  ob- 
serve, my  dear,  how  necessary  it  is  to  be 
upon  one's  guard  in  such  a  country  as  this. 
I  dare  say  now  that  if  I  had  not  been  here 
yoor  father  would  have  given  up  the  keya 
at  once,  and  I  should  just  like  to  know 
what  would  have  become  of  all  our  trinkets 
if  he  had!"  The  eommusionaire  did  not 
remonstrate,  but  with  a  eirtl  smile  desired 
that  they  would  please  to  follow  him. 
They  did  so,  and  having  undergone  the 
naual  personal  examination,  a  few  minutes 
wdkiaff  broa(ht  them  to  the  h6tel.  "  I 
am  as  iitmgry  as  a  hound,"  said  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, as  he  entered  it;  "  and  I  hope,  my 
dear,  that  yoo  mean  to  order  something 
more  Bubstantial  than  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  ?" 

**  Oh  !  goodness,  I  hope  so  !" 

*^  I  am  sore  I  shall  die,  if  yoa  doo't." 

*'  I  could  devour  half-a-dozen  pounds  of 
beefsteaks,"  chimed  in  the  two  young  ladies 
and  their  brother. 

"  I  am  quite  in  the  same  condition  my- 
self," replu'd  th(^  ruling  spirit  of  the  party. 
"  11  Jaut  ordre  du  souper." 

"  Ommmietf  mamma,"  whispered  Aga- 
tha. 

"  Of  course,  child,  T  shall  command  what- 
ever I  want,"  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,  rather 
impatiently,  and  then,  having  at  last  conde- 
scended to  profit  by  the  English  of  a  waiter 
who  came  to  receive  her  instructions,  she 
ordered  the  most  substantial  repast  that 
eoald  be  prepared  in  half  an  hoar,  the  whole 
party  declaring  that  they  could  not  possibly 
exist  without  food  for  a  longer  time. 

And  then  came  a  J^//e  de  chambre  to  in- 
4|nire  if  the  ladies  would  like  to  see  their 
rooms.  They  followed  her  up  stairs,  rom- 
plaining  a  good  deal  as  they  went,  of  the 
mferiority  of  the  house  in  appearance  to  an 
English  h6tel,  and  particularly  in  the  want 
of  stair-carpets.  The  colored  petticoat, 
short  jacket,  and  round-eared  cap  of  their 
eondactresB,  also  dicited  a  good  many  ob- 


[JULY, 

servations  and  some  laughter  from  the  young 
ladies  ;  upon  which  Mrs.  Roberts  said,  "  I 
dont  wonder,  girls,  at  yoor  being  amused 
by  the  queer  look  of  rvnry  thing,  and  as 
long  as  you  do  nothing  but  laugh  it  is  very 
well ;  but  remember  1  shall  be  monstrous 
angry  if  I  hear  any  of  yoa  grumhle,  beeaosa 
the  real  truth  is,  that  one  of  thp  prreatest  ad- 
vantages which  English  people  are  sure  to 
hnd  in  coming  abrMd  arises  from  their  b^ 
ing  themselves  so  every  way  superior. 
pend  upon  it  the  natives  are  not  altojrether 
such  fools  as  uot  to  perceive  this,  and  that, 
as  I  take  it,  is  the  principle  reason  why  all 
the  English  that  come  abroad  get  up  so 
much  higher  in  society  than  those  who  stay 
at  home.  The  only  way,  however,  to  niake 
the  most  and  the  best  of  this  advantage  is 
to  rnmomhrr  constantly  that  whatever  you 
may  have  been  at  home,  you  are  people  of 
consequence  here.  You  must  never  forget 
that,  girls,  I  promise  you." 

The  first  examination  of  the  sleeping  aC» 
commodation  was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  ladies  of  the  Roberts  family,  for  their 
inexperienced  eyes  did  not  discern  iiv  the 
pile  of  what  they  indignantly  termed  "  notln 
ing  but  mattrasses,"  the  most  perfect  si eqK 
ing  apparatus  in  the  world. 

Do  ask  her,  Agatha,  if  they  have  no 
better  rooms,  with  feather  beds  in  them," 
said  Mrs.  Roberts,  with  such  a  frown  upon 
her  brow  as  might  haire  frightened  a  cham- 
bermaid loss  used  to  the  rTi^raiur  of  now 
English  travellers  than  was  their  present 
black-eyed  conductress. 

"  Ces  sont  de  fort  bons  lits,"  she  quietly 
replied  to  the  remonstrance  of  Miss  A  iratha. 

"  £t  vous  n'avons  pas  des  plus  beaux 
chambresf"  demanded  -Mrs.  Roberts,  stiH 
frowning. 

"  Non,  madame,"  replied  the  girl,  with 
that  stoical  indifference  to  her  queer  French, 
which  seems  so  universally  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  laugh  among  our  polite 

neighbors. 

'*  11  faut  que  vous  sait,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Roberts, "  que  noos  suis  accoatumte  It  avoir 
la  meilleur  de  tout  les  chosef  qnand  nous 

suis  au  logis." 

"  Oui,  madame,"  replied  the  girl,  without 
moving  a  mttsele. 

"  It  is  no  good,  mamma,  to  talk  any  more 
to  her — she's  a  fool,"  said  Miss  Maria. 
"  But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  long 
we  are  to  be  without  our  carpet-bags.  Just 
look  at  my  hair !  I  am  in  perfect  misery  for 
want  of  a  comb  !  And,  do  you  see,  there  is 
not  a  mond  of  soap  to  wsdi  our  hamls. 
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When  are  we  to  have  oar  carpet-bags, 
mamma  ?" 

"  How  in  the  world  can  I  tell,  Maria  f" 
replied  her  mother.  "  The  man  that  brought 
us  here  said  ten  minutes;  but  I  fancy  we 
mast  never  believe  a  word  they  say  to  us. 
They  ure  a  horrible S6t oflivs  you  may de- 
dend  upon  it." 

*'  But  we  must  get  the  carpet  bags  some- 
how or  other,  mamma,  said  Agatha.  "  Do 
let  us  go  down  stairs,  will  yon,  to  inquire 
about  them  1" 

And  down  stairs  again  they  went,  Mrs. 
Roberts  talking  exceedingly  loud  the  whole 
time  concerning  the  dreadful  inferiority  of 
the  French  to  the  English  nation  in  ,i!l  re- 
specti^ ;  which,  considering  that  the  lan- 
guage in  which  she  spoke,  wasconnderably 
more  likely  to  be  understood  than  her 
French  had  been,  was  both  imprudent  and 
uncivil,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

On  entering  the  large  salle  d  mcuiger, 
where  a  servant  was  preparing  a  part'«f  the 
table  for  their  supper,  Mrs.  Roberts  attack- 
ed him  in  her  p)el>aid  jargon,  with  inquiries 
concerning  the  greatly-wanted  carpet-bags. 
The  man,  with  the  uniform  civility  of  his 
class,  strained  every  faculty  to  understand 
,  her,  and  when  at  length  she  fortunately  sub- 
stited  the  words  "  carpet-bags  "  for  *'  bags 
de  tapis,"  he  caught  her  meaning,  and  re- 
plied that  if  she  had  left  her  l>ajH  with  the 
commissionaire  d  coup  sur  she  would  have 
them  in  a  few  minutes. 

*'  What  does  he  say  aboat  eoMM  f"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Roberts,  addressing  her  eld- 
est daughter.  "Who  is  coosint  Wliat 
stupid  plagues  they  are  !" 

Hiss  Agatha  ei^lained  very  distinctly 
what  the  man  had  said,  and  then  replied  to 
it  by  telling  him  that  thry  had  not  left  iheir 
keys ;  upon  which,  with  all  possible  civility, 
the  man  told  her  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  that  their  bigs  would  be 
sent  to  them  nt  nil. 

"  Do  you  Itcar  him,  mamma?"  exclaim- 
ed both  the  girls  at  onee.  Good  Heaven ! 
what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Do  ?"  returned  Mrs.  Roberts,  looking 
exceedingly  angry.  "  Why,  of  course  your 
father  must  go  this  moment  to  the  cu.stom- 
house  with  ihv  key?.  What  a  shame  it  is 
to  keep  one's  things  from  one  in  such  an 
abominable  manner  t  Pretty  sort  of  free- 
dom, isn't  Ut  B«t  yon  must  go,  my  dear, 
this  very  moment,  you  mu^t,  indeed,  for  I 
shaii  want  to  go  to  bed  the  very  instant  1 
have  supped,  and  I  leave  you  to  gneas  if  I 


can  go  to  bed  without  my  nigbt-bag,  Mr. 

Roberts.  " 
**No,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  "I 

dare  say  you  can't — only  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  I  could  get  a  morsel  to  eat  first,  for 
I  really  do  feel  quite  exhausted." 

**  Very  well,  Mr.  Roberts,  then  you  must 
eat  of  course,  and  I  must  go.  I  wonder  if 
I  shall  find  iStepben  too  much  exhausted  to 
go  with  met" 

"  That's  talking  quite  wild,  my  dear," 
returned  lior  husband,  taking  up  his  hat  and 
stick  and  preparing  to  depart ;  "I  didn't 
mean,  I  am  sure,  to  pot  any  thing  off  upon 
vou  :  but  I  must  have  some  bcdv  to  show 
me  the  vvay,  and,  after  all,  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  make  but  a  bad  hand  of  it,  seeing  that 
I  don't  understand  one  word  of  French." 

"  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Roberts !  How 
you  do  like  to  make  difficulties  1  Of  course 
the  people  will  speak  English  at  the  custom 
house.  All  you  have  to  do  is  just  to  take 
Stephen  with  you  to  bring  the  bags,  and  to 
get  a  lad  to  show  you  the  way.  Give  your 
keys,  girla— and  yours,  Edward— here's 
mine— 1  dare  say  you  will  be  back  before 
the  supper  is  ready.  Taking  Stephen  will 
make  a  difierence,  you  may  depend  upon  it ; 
there  was  nobody  on  board  that  had  sueh  a 
stylish  servant,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
when  they  sec  he  belongs  to  you,  onr  busi- 
ness will  be  attended  to  first.  It  istlie  w  ay 
of  the  world,  my  dear,  take  my  word  for  it." 

As  .^he  spoke,  Mrs.  Roberts  rang  the  bell ; 
Stephen  was  summoned,  and  a  man  found 
to  show  the  way. 

"  Now  then,"  said  she,  "  make  haste, 
there's  a  good  man,  and  I'll  take  care  you 
shall  have  a  good  supper  when  you  come 
back  again." 

Either  poor  Mr.  Roberts  was  unskilled  in 
tlio  performance  of  his  ta<l<  or  the  appear- 
ance of  Stephen  produced  a  less  imposing 
effect  thsn  his  mistress  expected,  m  the 
very  last  bags  examined  were  those  of  the 
Roberts  family.  It  i««  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  circumstance  ot  their  being  the  only 
ones  left  to  the  care  of  the  owners,  without 
any  patronizing  assistance  from  an  hdtel 
commissionaire,  might  bn  the  cause  of  this  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  instead  of  coming  back 
directly,  the  nnfbrtunate  Mr.  Roberts  did 
not  make  his  appearance  for  nearly  two 
hours.  The  worthy  man  sighed  when  he 
found  that  his  family  had  finished  their  re- 
past, and  the  remnants  of  the  supper  which 
were  brotirrhf  l»nrk  to  him  might  have  been 
eaten,  perhaps,  wiUi  more  relish  had  not  the 
weary  ladies  each  aeiied  upon  a  big,  the 
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instant  they  greeted  their  longing  ejes,  de- 
claring Ihiii  they  could  not  remftin  np  a  mo- 
ment longer  to  obtain  the  oniverae. 
•  ••••• 

Here  ia  one  iytte  of  Robert's  piigriauice 
y«  who  of  him  may  Airther  seek  toKOOWf 

Bh:ill  ttiid  sonii'  tidings  in  a  future  page. 
It  iiu  tlial  writetli  uow  utay  ticr^bbU  tnoe. 


TREATMENT  OP  JUVENILE  0FFEI4DERS. 

From  ihe  Hjjvctntof. 

Tlu;  liirmingham  Journal  gives  an  account 
of  an  inicrestint;  meeling  which  was  held  on 
the  8lh  J:!ri  ,  III  Dec's  Hotel  in  Birmingham,  lo 
hear  an  (idilress  from  Mr.  Hill,  the  Recorder 
of  the  Uorouyh,  on  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
otlenders.  ^v.  Westoiii  the  Mayor,  pre8iU«4} ; 
and  Mr.  Scholefieid,  die  Nemhtr,  Cnptiun 
Mooreom.  Mr.  J.  B.  Davies.  ilic  Copoikt,  ilif 
Reverend  J  Garbett,  Hurnl  Dean,  Alderman 
James,  Alderman  Van  Wart,  and  other  re^ 
spectahle  inliahitarits  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  including  several  ladies,  at- 
tended. 

Mr.  Hill  !if?;in  by  referring  to  the  freneral 
etute  ol  tTimc  in  England  and  Wales:  in  lbti5. 
the  nunibrr  orcunimlttals  «a«  4,763;  in  1S42, 
it  was  31  being  an  increase  of  sevenfuM. 
In  the  tanit^  period  the  popnlaiion  had  in- 
ereaaed  luoioUl.  If  the  romniiimenis  were  to 
increane  at  the  vame  rate  in  the  next  Ibrty 
years,  they  would  amoont  to  200,000 1  There 
were,  houcvcr,  some  rircumslances  that  miti- 
gated ilie  friifhtl'ul  appearance  of  that  atate- 
ment  It  Included  all  offencee  elaated  as 
"crimes,"  from  stc(\Iin:.^  ;i  pocket  handkcrchiel 
to  murder ;  although  there  was  no  common 
meaaure  between  the  two  kinds :  it  would 
take  many  thousand  cases  of  pocket  piokmti  to 
produce  so  much  misery  to  mankind  ue  out- 
murder.  In  the  same  period,  crimes  of  vio- 
lence had  decreased  in  number,  and  those 
whii  li  load  the.  calendars  are  chiefly  crimefi 
against  property.  It  is  a  defect  in  bucIi  tables 
that  they  are  founded  altogether  on  commit 
ments,  and  are  only  declared  when  made  the 
subject  of  prosecution — 

It  was  a  delect  in  the  jurisprudence  of  thir 
country,  that  there  waa  no  record  of  erime  but 
in  connexion  with  propecuiions.  In  many 
countrici^  where  ihey  derive  their  laws  from 
ancient  civil  code,  it  was  the  duty  of  certain 
officers  to  inetituie  an  inquiry  relative  to  ihe 
existence  and  extent  of  euch  and  such  crimes  ; 
and  by  this  means  they  obtained  an  accuratt 
knowU  (lije  of  the  real  state  of  society.  In  such 
a  country  lliey  would  be  able  to  compare  the 
state  of  crime  at  one  period  witli  anuiher.  At 
pre8ell^  in  this  country,  ihey  might  be  led  into 


[JVLT, 

a  (rr^at  fallacy ;  for  what  they  might  consider 
an  mrrease  of  rritne  rniirht  only  be  an  iiiorease 
of  vigilance  oa  the  pari  of  the  police.  He  re- 
collected tfmt  in  two  cooniies  which  he  should 
not  name,  great  praise  had  been  bestowed 
on  Ihem  tor  the  absence  of  crime  :  the  Judges 
found  the  gaols  empty ;  and  white  glovea  were 
presented  to  them  in  accordance  with  an  an- 
cient practice:  but  those  who  best  knew  the 
eoantiee  knew  that  it  was  not  crime  that  was 
wanted,  but  that  ii  was  police  lo  delect  it 
that  was  wanted.  It  was  not  the  harvest  of 
crime,  which,  as  a  Frem  h  writer  had  w<  11  ob- 
served, returned  with  greater  certainty  than 
the  harveac  of  food,  that  was  wanted.  No,  it 
was  lilt!  reapers  of  (hat  harvest;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  police  was  established  in  ihuea 
two  eounties,  it  was  found  that  Ihe  inhabitania 
were  not  better  than  their  neighbors. 

Thus,  iniprovcmentfi  in  police  had  the  effect 
of  swelling  the  calendars  and  of  increasing  the 
appearance  of  rrinie.  Allowing  the  expenses 
of  prosecutions  had  a  sinniar  tendency.  For- 
merly several  otfences,  such  as  that  of  pocket- 
picking,  were  not  punished  at  law,  but  were 
Humnmrily  disposed  of  by  the  people  under  a 
kind'of  Lync  h-law — 

Still,  after  every  possible  subtraction,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  there  was  moving  in  the 
miiUt  ot"tbeni,and  round  about,  and  encircliQ|f 
them,  a  criminal  population  of  a  very  largo 
amount  in  this  country, — a  population  inflict* 
inf^  nuirh  j  ain  upon  all  thone  arotmd  ififni, 
aiiil  sntiennL'  sull  greater  evils  tiieniselveB 
than  Ihev  inHictcd,  and  whose  OWtt  alata  of 
wretehednepB  called  for  their  pyf^pathies  and 
cunipas»!ion  far  more  llian  those  aguinsl  wliom 
they  liad  otlendeil.  Perhaps  part  of  the  ex- 
planation of  this  state  of  societv  might  beao> 
counted  for  by  the  rude  mode  oredmmistering 
jui«lice  in  Ibrrner  times,  an.l  l>y  the  state  of  the 
law  itself,  to  which  their  foretaUiers,  as  humane 
men,  felt  a  great  aversion  to  snbjMt  th«ir  fel- 
low-crcatur<  s.  bec^UKe  tin  ir  code  was  former- 
ly a  code  ol  blood.  But  now  that  their  feelings 
ceased  lo  be  outraged  by  spectacles  so  revolt- 
inc"  to  humanity  as  those  formerly  exhibited 
through  legal  punishment,  ihey  could  only 
wonder  that  their  forefathers,  who  were  men 
of  humanity,  could  endure  to  live  among  the 
infliction  of  such  punij^hments,  which  they 
knew  were  not  only  useless,  but  which  frus- 
trated the  ends  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Here  Mr.  Hill  made  some  Elusion  to  priaon- 
nhusos,  and  to  the  recenily-difclosed  ''black 
hole"  in  the  prison  of  the  Birmingham  Court 
of  Request*.  That  fa,  however,  an  ezoemion 
to  the  prisons  of  England,  which  has  been 
overlooked  because  it  Ibrms  no  part  of  tfaiB 
sybtem  of  local  government.  To  return  to  the 
main  subji  ct — tbe  initij/aiinpr  circumstances** 
<:till  leave  an  enormous  and  perhaps  increas- 
iniur  amount  of  erine  tinaeooanted  for — 

There  was  a  class  who  might  be  said  to 
have  alienated  themselves  from  society.  Their 
richte  were  not  thorc  ol'  tla  connnunity  at 
large — ihcir  shame  was  not  that  fell  by  those 
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around  him.  Kight  wiUi  ihem  was,  to  live  hy 
thell  and  robbery  committed  upon  their  neigh- 
bors; ehame  wiih  itu  ni  wae,  to  be  unable  to 
evade  dett- ction,  or  lu  (-unless  when  delected, 
or  to  aiisist  in  bringing  their  oompaDiOMIo  jus- 
tice. Reputation  with  them  was  a  long  cmirse 
of  crime  with  impunity.  That  class  was  a 
large  claes,  man^  ol  whom  must  be  then 
walking  about  ilieir  streets,  almost  within  their  i 
bearing.  What  was  to  be  done  with  that| 
claf->;  nl"  ihr  ]>oj)iilation  ?  Ho  could  not  tell.' 
Their  condition  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  beat  men,  but  it  wa«  a  problem  atiil  on- 
Bolved.  All  thpy  could  hope  was  that  the  ex- 
ample of  good  men  might  diminitih  its  num- 
bera.  Bui  it  wa^  almost  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  claps  could  be  entirely  extintrni-lieil. 
Perliaps,  when  they  were  inclined  tu  Ijoasi  ol" 
the  Kuperiority  of  their  unbounded  commerce, 
and  wlien  they  pointed  with  so  much  pride  to 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  their  missionaries 
abroad,  it  miglii  \>v  u  linlf-dine  fur  them  to  re- 
flect that  there  was  a  population  at  tlieir  own 
doors  who  refused  to  be*  enriched  by  their 
commerce,  who  despised  all  ofl'ers  of  kindiie!^p, 
and  who  had  yet  resisted  the  most  devoted 
exertions  of  tiie  ministers  of  religion. 

The  young  are  apt  to  fall  from  the  right 
^th,  and  tu  bccume  amenable  to  llie  law. 
They  are  not  yet  entirely  contaminated  by 
evil  associations ;  but  the  question  occurs, 
what  is  to  become  of  Ihem  when  their  term  of 
imprisonment  expires  ?  To  meet  tliat  difficul- 
ty, he  bad  acted  upon  a  plan,  which  he  was 
now  to  explain— 

Wlif  ii  [practising  at  Wnrwick,  he  learned 
the  plan  from  a  benevolent  body  of  Magis- 
trates, whose  worth  he  coold  testify,  and  who 
had  most  humanely  established  an  aeykim  for 
the  benefit  of  these  young  persons  wfio  iiad 
been  sent  to  gaol  for  oH'ences,  from  which  it 
was  hoped  they  might  be  reclaimed:  from  one 
of  thetie  benevolent  gentlemen  the  sugirestion 
came,  that  the  master  should,  if  possible,  he 
prevaitetl  upon  to  take  buck  the  otlender;  and 
this  humane  plan  was  suggested  hy  the  con- 
sideration, thai  a  disposition  of  forgiveness  was 
by  far  the  best  for  the  master,  where  it  would 
seenre  Ibr  the  offender  that  protection  which 
be  had  forfeited.  He  soon  became  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  to  hs- 
eerlain  preeisely  the  ivorking  of  the  sy.-^tem, 
lest  the  natural  impulse  of  the  mind,  in 
seeing  a  (fullering  child  before  one,  should 
prevent  him  from  infliriing  that  punish- 
ment whicti  the  justice  of  theeonnfry  required. 
Every  man  wlio  filled  a  situuiion  such  as  lie 
held  would  like,  if  possible  to  refrain  from  in- 
flicting pain ;  bui  he  knew  that  he  was  bound 
to  repress  crime,  notwithstanding  the  pain  to 
himself.  At  the  cn<I  of  the  year  184 1,  he  was 
enabled,  by  the  zeidous  cooperation  of  the 
Police  in  Birmingham,  to  establish  a  regular 

Elan  by  whirh  every  nm.sier  and  mistress  who 
uninnely  look  back  an  unfortunate  servant, 
and  every  boy  thus  restored,  should  be  visited, 
io  macertain  at  eertaioperioda  how  the  e^ri- 


ment  worked  ;  and  he  was  proud  to  lay  before 
them  the  result  of  the  experiment  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  results,  if  not  patisthrlorv, 
were  encouraging.  He  found  that  ilie  num- 
ber of  youths  who  had  been  convicted  at  the 
Sessions  before  him,  and  who  had  been  handed 
over  to  their  employers',  was  forty-seven.  He 
Ibund,  that  out  of  that  number,  ihirty-lhree 
had  given  proof  of  their  contrition—  proving 
more  or  less  according  to  the  time,  that  an 
evident  improvement  was  going  on  in  their 
regard.  Of  tlie  remainder,  three  cases  are 
doubtful ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  there  waa 
no  dovibt  about  the  remaining  elr\on— they 
were  lost:  ihey  had  left  their  masters  under 
circumstances  which  had  brought  them  again 
either  before  the  tluarter-seesions  in  this 
borough  or  befure  some  other  court.  Bui  here 
again  he  waa  able  to  say,  that,  comparing 
that  relapsing  class  with  those  usually  sent  to 
prison,  he  found  that  the  nnmber  that  came 
nack  was  very  much  tsiualler  than  ihose  who 
sutfered  the  punishment  awarded.  The  tear 
was,  test  this  lenity  shoufti  produce  a  feeling 
r)!' impunity  :  but  it  should  be  rerolle.-icd.  tliat 
the  object  of  this  lenity  was  one  ui  whose 
favor  they  could  engage  the  master  to  under- 
take a  great  sliare  of  responFibiliiy.  They 
must  recollect  that  he  had  invariably  extended 
this  leniency  with  tlM  meat  aolemn  assurance, 
that,  if  ever  the  person  abused  the  favor,  he 
need  never  expect  tlie  like  again,  and  that  he 
would  unquestionably  have  to  bear  the  uiflic- 
tioo  of  the  severest  terrors  of  the  law.  He 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  act  upon  that  principle, 
and  had  lately  inflicted  severe  inuiiehment 
where  great  mercy  had  been  abused.  On 
the  whme,  he  called  upon  them,  if  they  agreed 
with  bin),  to  try  the  experiment  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity. 

The  Reverend  J  Garbett  moved  a  resolu- 
tion  expressing  entire  concurrence  in  Mr.  Hill's 
suggestion;  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wills,  and  rarried  unanimously. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Recorder, 
the  Reverend  J.  A.  James  remarked,  that  Mr. 
Hill  had  provided  for  the  otiending  youih  who 
had  been  brought  before  him ;  but  ii  would  be 
well  to  antlcipBte  Ms  kindness,  and  not  to  be 
loo  hasty  in  britiginy^  youthful  offeinli  rs  ti(  !ore 
a  court  of  justice.  He  had  himself  tried  that 
principle  in  the  case  of  two  yooths~- 

One  (nd  romniincda  robbery  updn  h in  mas- 
ter by  stealing  liii^oney.  The  itici  was  com- 
nieaied  to  him,  and  he  engag<>d  to  Inieroeda 
with  tlie  master,  who  consented  not  to  prosd* 
rute,  but  naturally  refused  then  to  repose  fur- 
ther confidence  in  him.  Silence,  howevet,  was 
observed.  The  youth  was  handeil  over  to  the 
kind  treatment  of  a  friend:  and  Mr.  James's 
special  advice  to  this  friend  was,  ■'  Keep  it  a 
secret,  and  we  will  watch  him  closely."  They 
d  id  so.  He  was  patient ;  and  soon  the  youth, 
thus  rescued  from  ineviiahlc  destrurtion,  gave 
convincing  proi  fs  of  penitence  ;  and  be  was  at 
that  moment  f 
maslar. 


toment  in  a  place  of  trust,  serving  hie 
>,  with  thouaanda  of  pounds  under  hit 
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care.  He  was  a  respectable  member  of  socie- 
ly,  and  the  member  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion. The  MCODd  came  ooder  his  notice  with 
the  tame  resulls;  only  in  this  case  there  had 
been  ninny  small  peculations.  He  tuld  the 
master  to  let  no  soul  know  it— to  keep  him  un- 
der okwe  inspection  and  moral  training :  and 
the  result  was-,  tliat  hn  \v;i~-  nou-  tin  si  rvant  ol' 
ooe  of  the  public  cumpanius  in  Ihc  town. 

Mr.  Hill  observed  in  retumini?  thanks,  that 
he  never  had  any  difficulty  in  ''fttiiisr  employ- 
ers in  humble  circumetanccti  ui  Itle  to  extend 
Ibrgjveness  to  their  servants ;  bntheAodlcnuid 
some  diHiculty  in  prevailing  upon  those  In 
higher  etatioiis  of  hie  to  extend  the  same  con- 
sideration to  their  erring  brethren.  He  was 
aware  that  tbev  had  greater  obstacles  to  the 
restoration  of  the  offenders  to  their  establish- 
uit  iitK;  still  those  obstacles  wcrr  not  insur- 
mountable, and  he  hoped  he  should  see  that 
the  more  wealthy  employers  and  manafiietar> 
era  would  not  be  outdone  hy  those  below  them. 

Mr.  Scbotefield  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  humane  indivMuals  who  had  taken  back 
their  pervnnts  after  conviction.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Captain  Moorsom,  ami  sup- 
ported by  Alderman  James;  who  rtm. irked, 
that,  as  a  MagiHtrate,  he  had  often  heard  the 
question  asked  on  the  bench,  when  a  young 
oHender  was  hroiighi  up,  Why  bring  that 
little  boy  here  ?  why  not  try  to  reclaim  him  ?" 
At  the  request  of  the  Reeorder,  one  of  the 
masters  who  had  taken  back  hie  servant  alter 
punisbnient,  now  gave  testimony  of  the  hap- 
py result — 

The  first  art  of  the  boy,  nHrr  n'lens*'. 
was  to  cull  on  him  and  thank  him  lor  wlint  lie 
had  done,  and  he  then  saw  the  seeds  of  refor- 
mation in  him.  He  then  gave  the  boy  good 
advice,  and  took  liim  into  his  service  ;  tuince 
that,  his  conduct  had  been  most  exemplary, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  he  would  make  a  very 
useful  member  of  society. 

The  proceedingH  closed  wilh  a  vote  of  llianke 
to  Mr.  Weston,  Uie  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 


••WHY  DO  TUB  FLOW£RS  BLOOM?' 


BT  HXI.  J.  X.  CAaPKirTKK. 


rraa  tWKsw  UtmtUj 
I. 

«'\Vht  do  tin  flow'rct*  bloom,  mother, 
Why  du  ilie  8weet  flowers  bloom, 

And  brighlc8t  those  wc  rcur'd,  motlMr« 
Aroond  my  brother's  tomb?" 

M  To  fill  the  world  with  fladnest. 
My  rliilil,  w  . n  tlow'rt^ts  given,— 

To  crown  the  Lurth  with  beauty, 

And  show  the  road  to  Heavea  !** 


n. 


"  Then  why  do  the  flow'reU  fade,  mothett 

Why  do  the  sw««t  flowsrs  fkda, 
Whea  winter's  dreary  eloods,  mother. 

Earth's  briifhtor  scenes  pervrwlc 
"  My  child,  thocc  flow'rs  tbut  wither, 

Have  seeds  tli.it  vtiil  rsnuUB, 
That  suDsbioe  and  the  saaioker 

Restore  to  lifo  again  !" 

III. 

"  .\nd  shall  not  those  who  die,  moihsr. 

Come  back  to  live  ones  iBore, 
E*en  as  the  raia  and  sun',  mother, 

Those  beauteous  flnvv'rs  restore?" 
**¥es — yen,  my  child,  such  powers 
To  human  llnw  r;;  nrt'  givtn, 

Jffsrs  earth's  frail  fiow'rsmay  blossoBf 
But  iss  any  i '  ' 


LYKIC  LAMENT, 

ON  A  DBPONCT  tPAMOV.* 

Fnm  Um  MottopolIiaSi 

Alack  !  alark  the  day  when  sped 

The  heecllesn  atone, 
Tliiit  singled  from  its  tViomls  that  fled. 
And  laid  along  with  the  cold  dead, 

This  little  one  : 

No  longer  through  the  livn>loiig  dsy, 

On  crajrgled  trees 
To  flutter  more  Irom  spray  to  iprsy. 
Or  bound  on  buoyant  wing  away 

Upon  the  breeze. 
By  little,  tuneful  loves  caress'd. 

No  more  to  reign 
The  jirctt\  favorite  of  the  nest. 
Planting  in  ninny  a  feather'd  breast 

The  pleasing  pain. 
Mats  warbler !— nh  '  how  cold  sad  still 

Thy  mellow  throat: 
How  xongless  n<»\N  tli.it  merry  bill, 
At  morn  so  blithely  wont  to  tbrill 

Its  cstol-BOte  t  * 

Thy  kindred  oft,r-B  timid  train, 

Disconsolate, 
Haunt  the  dark  spot  where  thou  wert  ta'en  ; 
But  o'er  the  widow *d  nest — ia  Tsia— 

HooniB  thy  raste. 
Peace  to  thee,  Care  unraffled  now :~ 

(For  thou  harl'st  care, 
Apportion '<1  <  arts  irr  cannot  know  !) 

Tne  tyrant,  Man,— the  witherar,8aoir. 

Touch  tbee  not  <A«r»/-— 
There  in  thy  little  shadowed  grsTs, 

}lung  o'er  tin  !>(  (  p, 
Where,  shelter'd  fruni  tlie  wiud  and  wave, 
TIm*  realms  may  rock  and  passloB  niTO, 

Thou  wilt  sleep. 

If  SOfbt  of  thee  to  being  cliap— 

Not  mortal  all — 
To  ITiM  it  soared  on  sinli  !-s  wings, 
Who  marks,  amid  the  maze  of  things, 

The  Sparrow  ftll ! 

*  The  mllcl  «as-J»KIIM  ly  a  I 
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SOME  NEW  JOTTINGS  IN  MY  NOTEJIOOK. 
FlfiST  GATHERING. 

*t  A  DRXAMBR. 

"  I  with  you  law  me  half  lUrtinf  out  of  mv  rhair ;  with 
what  confiJente,  I  ([rB»p  tht-  cUkiw  of  it,  I  look  ii|>,  p.ntch- 
Inxtho  idea,  evra  tvrnvtimri  bvfvre  it  linlf-wij  nvirlim  me  ! 

*'  I  baUav*  ia  mj  conacicnea.  I  inlercepl  man;  a  litombt 

"  Thtf  Mil  tat  di«nM.*^llM.  Ssium. 

There  is  one  wish  my  heart  has  always 
fUterad  in,  nor  could  I  bring  mjatUt  to  give 
H  to  my  friends ;  and  yet  it  is  so  commonly 
spoken,  and  so  generally  esteemed  a  kind 
one,  that  it  may  appear  extraordinary  to  re- 
Ibse  Client  anent  to  it.  I  allude  to  the  cus- 
tom, on  new-year's  days,  and  birth  davs,  and 
the  other  iitUe  eras  of  a  person's  life,  of  wish- 
ing him  many  r«lani«  of  them.  I  do  not 
thmk  the  prayer  a  good  one,  and  have  al- 
ways paused  in  uttering  it.  And  wherefore  ? 
Because  I  may  not  recognize  in  old  age  a 
blewtng.  I  remember  the  altered  form,  the 
failing  memory,  the  palsied  miml,  the  closed- 
up  heart — and  1  ask  myself,  Are  thrsr  the 
goods  I  would  give  my  friend  ?  And  more 
than  these ;  I  call  to  mind  that  those  who 
live  long,  die  over  and  over  aijain  in  losing 
their  beloved  ones ;  and  that  hope,  and  joy, 
and  health,  all  perish,  even  while  the  poor 
body  yet  lives  on.  Thus  the  protracteolife 
presents  only  the  wider  field  for  the  sorrow- 
ful invasion  of  change  and  grief. 

Schiller,  irith  bis  wontea  felicity,  sives 
us  a  glimpae  of  the  prolbund  deep  of  oeso- 
latioo  in  this  oonplet : — 

"Dan  Ilerz  i»t  geitorben,  die  Welt  ist  Jicr, 

Und  weiler  gicbtsio  deai  Wunche  nichu  mclir.  " 

And  so,  with  the  old  man  the  world  has  truly 
become  an  empty  place.  His  co-mates,  who 
started  wHh  him  in  the  same  moroing  of  life, 
are  long  since  at  rest  in  their  dusty  graves. 
Some  dipd  abroad,  and  some  in  their  own 
land.  Some  lingered  on  through  months, or 
efen  yeara,  of  pun;  others  were  atrook 
down  in  a  passing  moment.  Some  died 
happily,  and  at  peace ;  others  in  want  and 
misery  unspeakable.  At  ail  events,  they  are 
gone,  and  his  heart  sinks  within  him  as  he 
feels  he  is  alone;  and  he  wonders  when  he 
thinks  how  strange  all  things  have  become, 
and  how  diftrently  people  speak  and  aet 
now  from  what  they  did  when  he  was  a  boy. 

"  Whom  Heaven  loves,  diet  early,*'  was 
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the  sentiment  of  the  old  wise  Greek ;  and  I 
see  nothing  in  it  abhorrent  to  Christian  feek 

ing,  or  that  would  prevrnt  one  giving  as 
their  best  wish — "  A  happy  death,  and^ 
one  in  youth !" 


Might  not  a  curious  paper  be  written  on 

the  last  verses  of  our  poets,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  show  that  in  them  those  glorious 
spirits  took,  perhaps  unconsciously,  no  un- 
meet farewell  of  the  muse  t  The  last  lines 
written  by  Lord  Syran  wcre:^ 

Seek  out— leM  oAeo  sonsbt  than  found— > 
A  so'diar'sgravei  tor  Ibea  the  hot ; 

Then  loek  aroaad,  and  ehoiwa  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  ran. 

Shelley's  last  poem,  and  perhaps  the  most 

mystical  of  any  he  wrote,  is  called  "  The 
Triumph  of  Life,"  and  was  in  great  part 
composed  as  lie  floated  on  that  fatal  sea 
which  was  so  soon  to  ingulf  bin.  Its  co^ 
elusion  is:— 

After  a  brief  space 
From  every  form  the  beauty  atowlv  waned; 
From  every  firiiu-nt  limb  and  fairt-st  ftice 
The  atrengtb  and  frealineaa  foil  like  dust,  and 
left 

The  action  and  the  shape,  withoat  the  grace 

Of  life.  .  .  .  Thus  on  the  way 
Mask  after  aiaik  ftll  Ireni  the  rovalenanee 
And  fonn  ef  all ;  and  long  before  the  day 

Wnn  old,  the  joy  which  Waked,  like  heaven's 

glanrc, 

The  Fl«  rfH'"s  in  llic  (ililivioug  vnllcv,  died  ; 
And  sonic  grew  \s  tary  ol"  the  ghastly  dancn, 

And  fell,  a»  I  have  fallen,  by  the  wayside:— 
Those  snoneat  fton  whose  forms  moet  ibsdews 
past. 

And  least  of  stnagth  and  beauty  did  abide* 
T/i«m,  wkat  <«  f|f«  f  1  eried. 

The  lingering  sweetness  of  the  last  notes 
of  theHcmans  nss  not  yet  quitted  our  ears, 
and  her  *'  Sabbath  Sonnet"  was  the  tender 
adieu  the  daughter  of  music  with  failing  fin- 
gers,  took  of  her  harp.  It  followed — how 
fitly  ! — ^her  magnificent  lyric,  "  Desponden- 
cy and  Aspiration,"  and  told  that  the  rest- 
less longings  of  that  lofty  strain  were  all  ful- 
filled,  and  oh,  how  abundantly  1  She  died 
in  early  summer,  and  this  was  the  broken 
melody  of  the  poor  sufferer  on  her  last  Sab- 
bath morning.  Memories  of  the  sunshiny 
fields  of  her  own  England  eame  acrosa  bw 
soul,  the  peacefulness  which  seems  pre-emi- 
nently eutorer  natore  doring  the  balknred 
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hoatn,  the  happy  groups  wending  their 
way  alike  from  hall  and  from  hamlet,  to 
wards  the  gray  church-tower,  whence  the 
•weet  jangling  chimes  tr«  iMUtng--ftnd 
then  the  touchiDg  aUiMioii  to  her  own 
bleDew: — 

T  iii.iy  not  tread 
With  them  thosr  path w;i\ s, —  in  tho  fcvrrish  hcd 
Of  8i<:ki)ess  bound  ; — yet,  uIi  my  (iutl  !  I  lilc9« 
Thy  mercy,  th^t  with  Sabbiitii  peace  hath  tilled 
Mjr  oliasteDed  hstrti  and  all  its  tbrobbings  stilled 
To  ona  daap  ealm  of  lowliaat  tfcankfbloaM. 

Another,  and  «a  altered,  goat  from  the 
wind-harp!  Yea;  the  liree/y  tones  nre 
changed,  and  the  inatrument  obeys  the  un- 
seen agent's  minbtration.  Is  not  the  human 
aoul  the  inatrnment  we  speak  of ;  and  feel- 
ings, do  they  not  ?wecp  its  chords,  and  phake 
out  responses,  aj !  and  to  widely  different 
vibrations  t 

William  Motherwell,  whose  Seottiab  bal- 
lads have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many 
a  snoodcd  maiden  of  his  own  country,  and 
whoee  wild  Norae  legenda  bare  yet  more 
powerfully  affected  the  men,  is  the  next  I 
ahall  refer  to  for  illustration  of  my  position. 
With  a  sense  of  coming  mortality  creeping 
over  bira,  and  a  feeling  as  though  the  long 
grass  were  already  waving  above  his  head, 
and  with  the  natural  desire  not  wholly  to 
pass  away  from  men's  memories,  the  poet 
paaaionately  entreats,  in  his  last  lines,  to  be 
remembered.  He  asks  himself,  will  there 
be  any  to  visit  his  grave,  and  pace  it  round 
thinking  of  him,  and  ait  down  by  hia  side, 
as  he  liea  there oold  and  senseless,  and  name 
his  name,  now  growinEf  unfamiliar?  And 
then,  while  half  hoping  and  half  doubting, 
he  calls  to  mind  that  the  dead  have  no  need 
of  this  tribute,  even  as  they  so  rarely  receive 
it;  and  his  conclusion  is  a  kind  of  palinode 
of  all  his  preceding  wishes.  I  quote  from 
memory,  but  I  am  aure  I  qnote  correctly : — 

It  m«y  be  lo.    But  this  is  seltish  sorrow 

To  ask  such  iDet  d. 
A  \vt  akncss  and  a  wickedness  to  borrow 

I'roni  heurti  thnt  hiead, 
Tha  wailiDfi  of  to-day  for  what  to-norrow 

Shall  nevar  netd. 

Lay  iiu«,  then,  ecntly  5n  my  narrow  dwelling, 

Thou  sad  heart ! 
And  though  thy  botom  should  with  grief  bo  •well- 
ing, 

T.et  no  tear  start; 
It  were  in  \mu  ;  for  time  has  long  baeo  knelling, 
»8iid<nia,dapaft!' 

I  could  extend  this  eooaiderably ;  bat  it 
is  often  pleasanter  to  suggest  than  to 
large. 


One  thing  yon  will  learn  fast  enough  i- 
the  world,  for  it  is  potent  in auch  teaching- 
that  is,  to  be  suspicious.  Oh  !  cast  from  yt 
for  ever  the  hateful  lesaon.  Men  do  not  thin 
bow  much  of  their  innoeency  they  are  layin^ 
down,  when  they  aaanme  a  clothing  whose 
texture  is  guile.    Beware  of  this  mock  pro- 
tection ;  for  you  can  hardly  use  it  without 
practising  deceit.   I  do  not  aak  you  totmat 
always;  but  I  would  have  you  think  well  of 
men  until  you  find  them  otherwise.  When 
you  are  once  deceived,  either  by  an  acted  or 
a  apoken  falaehood,  tniat  that  penoB  no 

n)(5re. 

I  had  It  once  laid  down  to  me  as  an  axiom 
by  a  very  dear  friend,  (and  1  am  so  satistied 
of  the  precept'a  trnth  aa  to  make  it  a  rule  of 
my  life,)  that  persons  rarely  suspect  others 
except  of  things  which  they  are  capable  of 
doing  thenuefrea.  Yea  ;  theae  ahadowa  of 
doubting  are  generally  flung  from  aome  bad 
realities  within.  You  are  looking  at  your 
own  image  when  y9u  see  so  much  riieneas 
in  your  neighbor'afaee.  How  much  better 
might  not  we  ourselves  tiecome,  if  we  used 
more  largely  to  others  that  bleaaed  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil ! 


There  can  be  Utile  doubt  but  that,  with  all 
its  abaurditiea,  heraldry  ia  a  moat  ancient 

science.  The  twelve  Hebrew  tribes  bore  on 
their  banners  insignia,  under  which  the  dy- 
ing patriarch  Jacob  had  typified  them  (Gen. 
xlix).  The  supporters  of  our  own  national 
arms  were  re<ral  emblems,  even  in  tlic  davs 
of  Balaam.  When  that  bold  bad  man  would 
speak  of  the  Tietoriea  and  power  of  Israel, 
he  selects  tkoae  two  animals  in  iIlu.stration 
(Numbers  xxiii.  22,24;  xxiv.  8,  9)— the 
lion,  as  the  emblem  of  conquest ;  the  uni- 
corn, of  strength. 


I  am  aaanred  by  the  friend  who  has  fn> 
vored  me  with  them,  that  the  following 
spirited  lines  have  never  been  printed.  1  do 
not  think  they  will  auflbr  from  a  eompaii* 
aon  even  with  Shelley's,  and  only  regret  I 
cannot  name  the  tranalator 
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I. 

Sentinel  of  the  mnrning  light! 

Kereller  of  tho  ispring  ! 
How  swRt'tly,  iiobi} ,  wild  tJiy  fligbtf 
Tliy  bouii(lles«  journeying ; 
Far  Iruaa  tliy  brethreu  of  the  woods,  alone, 
A  htnnit  cl«isttr  befon  God's  tJirone  t 

n. 

Oil  '  v\Ilt  th..ii  rlimb  the  hrtvrns  Ibr  II16| 

Von  ruiiipart  H  starry  height — 
Thou  interlude  of  melody 

Twist darkneMaod  tii*  light; 
Andtaek,  with  hrarsii*i  fiiit  dawn  upon  tby  crest, 
M J  lady  love,  the  nuwDbeam  of  tb«  w««t ! 

■II. 

Jio  woodlniiil  cuollor  nrt  thoo: 

Far  from  the  archer's  eye, 
Thr  eourm  it  o'er  the  moaDtain  brow, 
Thy  muiae  in  the  »ky ; 
Th«n  lMrl««  float  thy  path  of  elood  along, 
Tboa  aarthlj  donisMi  m  angel  long ! 


*      With  regird  to  friends.  OttrKltlc| 

being  is  so  much  wrapped  up  in  our  personal  \ 
experience,  and  tiiis  experience  so  much 
comtitutes  our  whole  world,  thai  any  one 
who  becomes  dear  to  us,  is  invariably  depre- 1 
ciated,  as  to  his  former  life,  when  he  was  a  ' 
stranger  to  us.  This  may  be  done  uucon- 
flciously,  but,  I  think,  occurs  almost  assured- 
ly. We  never  ihiiik  that  our  friend's  feel- 
ings were  as  warm,  hir^  thoughts  as  generous, 
his  heart  as  open,  long  before  we  knew  him ; 
and  should  any  change  di\  iiU  us,  how  little 
do  we  deem  he  thinks  as  deeply,  feels  as  sen- 
sibly, lives  aa  completely  as  ever !  Sell  so 
much  constitutes  with  na  every  thing,  that 
where  we  arc  not  present,  there  is  a  kind  of 
annihilation  of  all  things  else.  Let  us  take 
our  departure  from  any  place,  and  can  we 
imagine  then  (at  least  with  any  degree  of 
conviction)  every  thing  happening  as  really 
as  when  we  were  there  ?  Let  friend.ship 
exist  between  us  and  any  one,  however  wor- 
thy of  it,  and  can  we  from  our  heart  feel  the 
same  sympathy  in  that  friend's  former  life, 
which  passed  ere  our  intimacy  began  ?  No ! 
our  present  love  may  teach  us  to  hear  of  it 
with  gladness ;  hot  never  can  we  dwell  up- 
on it  with  the  same  enduring  pleasure  is  we 
do  upon  the  scenes  and  incidents  in  which 
we  have  been  oundrae  sbarera. 
iUd  truly  mij  we  become  wise,  if  wo  thai 


keep  present  with  us  the  littleness  of  our 
share  in  worldly  matters.   How  eompara- 

lively  less  than  nothing  is  our  busiest  c<hi- 
duct;  and  yet  to  ns  this  little  portion  is  every 
thing  1  And  then,  on  uii  sides  ol  us,  the  vast 
mechanism  of  the  world  is  going  smoothly 
on,  and  hunrlred?  of  events  hourly  occur* 
nnfj,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  simply 
because  we  do  not  witness  them.  Neither 
do  we  recollect  that  what  wc  have  seen  oc- 
curred just  as  Mi(lf'fM'iii!(  iitly  ere  we  were 
present,  and  shall  go  on  just  aa  uuinterrupt« 
edly  when  we  hare  departed— 4hat  not  with 
them  Cometh  a  chniige,  but  with  US — and 
that  man  falsely  charges  upon  nature  the 
alterations  he  himself  is  made  to  undergo. 


Truly,  the  world  is  a  lovely  place.  Not 
the  minutest  blade  of  grass,  or  the  humblest 

flower,  I  pass  by  without  a  blessing ;  or  the 

pcrishinn;  ephemeron,  or  the  everlasting 
hills;  or  the  faint  tinkling  streamlet,  or  the 
fhll,  far-soonding  ocean — all  alike  in  their 
perfecti(ms,  though  differing  in  their  degrees 
— all  these  are  glorious  to  my  eye  and  senses. 
But  man  ! — here  is  the  rending  of  the  divine 
link — man  is  the  ootcast,  the  spoiler,  the 
do^imed.  He  is  no  more  wlmt  lie  onre  wn?, 
and  what  he  oujght  to  be ;  and  I  seek  no  fur« 
ther  proof  of  the  necessity  lor  a  change  in 
his  nature  and  destinies. 

The  world — I  mean  the  world  of  nature 
— is  lovely.  Tell  me,  dear  reader,  have  you 
ever  looked  up  straight  into  the  clear  hear* 
ens,  when  they  were  mirroring  as  soft  a  blue 
as  voiir  mistress's  eye,  and  thought  for  an 
instant  what  Space  was,  without  feeling  a 
weight  suddenly  plucked  off  fKmi  yonr  head, 
and  a  moving  thrill  which  made  your  pulses 
leap  within  you,  from  the  vague  sense  of 
hahitation  bearing  the  s.ime  relation  to  Ic- 
cal  ity  that  eternity  does  to  time  ?  A nd  then, 
when  you  saw  the  smiling  fields  strrtrliin^r 
far,  far  away  on  all  sides  of  you,  which  led 
off  your  eye  to  rest  at  last  on  the  distant 
hills,  did  you  not  pant  tO cast  yourself  abroad 
on  that  glorious  scene,  and  involuntarily 
murmur — 

»•  oil,  that  I  wore 
The  viewlenis  spirit  <>i°a  lovely  lonnd, 
A  living  voice,  a  brcnthing  harmony, 
A  bodileM  enjoyment — born  and  dying 
With  th«  Most  tone  wbieli  nmde  bo  !" 

Onee  more:  is  there  not  •ouething  in- 
expreasiUy  awful  in  the  aolitarj  magnifi- 
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eenee  of  tbe  noon-day  sun,  as  he  pours  down 
those  ceaseless  tides  of  glory  on  this  lower 
world?— when  you  iliir)k  that  he  is  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  shining  for  countless 
miles  on  the  expanse  of  Ihe  glittering  sea, 
and  visiting'  the  shady  forest,  the  lonely 
country,  the  peopled  city  ;  the  palace  of  the 
nobles,  the  hut  of  the  beggar ;  the  happy 
home  of  health,  the  heaped-iip  hospital ;  tht 
rich,  the  proud,  the  rejoicing ;  the  wretched, 
the  dying,  the  dead,  and  the  green  graves. 
Yes,  all  these  things,  so  widely  differing, 
yet  forming  part  of  the  same  haman  life, 
that  glorious  eye  takes  in  at  once ! 


I  do  not  think  we  anlBeientlj  sympathize 

with  our  juniors  in  years.   That  false  pride, 
that   dearly-bought    experience,  tlirough 
which  we  maintain  a  superiority  over  them, 
dispose  us  too  much  to  overlook  their  many 
beautiful  traif^  of  character.    We  do  not 
remember  that  these  little  people,  in  their 
own  selres,  and  so  far  as  their  nnripened 
sensibilities  carry  them,  are  each  of  them 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  the  moving  point 
round  which  revolves  the  whole  world  be- 
side.   Neither  do  we  think  often  enough, 
that  there  is  a  freshness  in  these  young 
souls  which  may  profitably  revive  our  jaded 
hearts,  and  an  honesty  of  purpose  like  an 
atmosphere  surrounding  them,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  us  sometimes  to  breathe ; 
and  that  lastly,  by  "  becoming  as  little  chil- 
dren" we  are  getting  taught  by  those  who, 
of  all  instructors  on  earth,  are  nearest  hcar- 
en  ;  for  they  hnve  come  most  recently  from 
it,  und  Its  fragrance  is  still  floating  about 
them. 

T  envy  not  tlie  man  who  can  look  on  tlic 
open  countenance  of  the  true-hearted  boy, 
or  the  fair  and  delicate  face  of  girlhood) 
with  those  pensive  eyes  and  long  golden 
hair,  and  not  call  to  mind  hi.s  own  by-gone 
years,  nor  seek  to  read  for  those  untried 
spirits  what  is  written  for  them  m  the  book 
of  daily  life.  Were  I  to  try  to  feel  like 
him,  I  should  not  succeed  ;  for  I  regard  the 
young  with  an  intense  sympathy.  Rcinem- 
bering  moat  Tividly,  as' I  do,  when  I  was 
one  of  them,  and  recollecting  the  upward 
feeling  wherewith  I  used  to  regard  the  full 


ality  to  each  with  whom  we  mix.  The 
sclhsh  feeling  of  making  the  world  one 
thinp,  nnd  ourselves  the  other,  closes  up  the 
heart  against  ail  the  gentler  ^lympathies  ;  and 
the  apprehension  of  childishness,  aud  its 
imputation  to  us,  prevent  our  entering  into 
their  little  feerm(T<<,  and  giring  them  their 
due  weight  and  importance. 

Yet  who  remembers  not  the  days  of  bis 
boyhood  ?  What  t raveller,  even  in  the  midst 
of  toilsome  and  busy  years,  when  manhood 
had  hardened  his  heart, and  disappointment 
taught  him  to  rejoice  no  moie  on  earth,  did 
not  turn  his  eye  backward  to  his  father's 
manly  welcnme,  the  lender  rcceptrnn  from 
his  mother,  his  young  i«isters'  pruud  trusting 
in  him,  and  his  happy  home,  wnither  no  cnre 
nor  sorrow  could  pursue  him — the  family 
hearth  was  a  sanctuary,  and  there  he  was 
safe. 

The  innocence  of  childhood,  consisting, 

as  it  does,  in  the  ignomncc  oC  evil,  is  for  roe 
the  one  charm  which  makes  it  so  like  what 
I  dream  of  heaven.  Alas !  how  often,  when 
I  gazed  on  the  fair  hair  of  the  young,  and 
oye.s  ih.it  looked  no  evil,  hare  I  in  my  heart 
shed  tear.s  that  such  whiteness  of  soul  was 
no  longer  mine  own— bitter  tears  of  re- 
pentance, but  ineffectual  ones  likewise,  for 
they  were  the  lament  for  what  had  long 
since  departed.  The  fruit  had  been  tasted, 
and  the  paradise  of  primeval  barmleauM 
wandereil  from  for  ever.   •  •  • 


Vint. 


grown,  I  cannot  help  now  shaping  my 
thoughts  downwards,  and  becoming  one 
with  them  again.  It  may  be,  that  we  do 
not  gire  in  -this  world  sufficieiit  individu- 


O,  the  littleness  of  human  knowledge  ! 
All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known. 
Mystery  of  mysteries  are  we  full  often  to 
ourselves  ;  and  if  we  know  not  what  is  in 
us— if  when  we  cast  the  vlance  of  anxious 
inquiry  within,  and  ask  individually,  "  Whnt 
am  I?"  the  hollowness  of  vacuity  only  re- 
verberates the  question — How  can  we  hope 
to  comprehend  what  is  not  of  ourselves  t 

The   world   talk  of     mental  acquire- 
ments."   Mental  acquirements  !  and  what 
are  theyl    The  astronomer  will  tell  you 
that  Science  has  now,  like  the  giants  of 
old,  scaled  the  heavens ;  yea,  that  he,  even 
he,  has  in  his  wisdom  meted  out  the  stars 
--that  he  has  computed  their  number,  and 
discovered  their  positions— that  he  has  ob- 
served their  progress,  and  marked  their 
varied  revolutions.    But  turn,  and  ask  the 
same  wise  man  something  further,  and  be- 
hold hii  emptiness !  Ask  fain.  What  ia  any 
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TMinteth  his  knowledge  f  Is  it  oa\f 

"  A  speck  of  tin»el  filed  in  heaven 
To  light  the  midnights  of  his  nativs  town;" 

or,  is  it  a  world  like  unto  our  own  ?  Arc 
cares,  and  fears,  and  sorrows  all  there,  cn- 
velopingitUke  a  sky  ?  and  is  it  only  its  mea- 
fureless  distance  which  invests  it  with  such 
lustre  ?  Do  its  tenants  con  tempi  ate  this 
earth  with  feelings  at  all  akin  to  ours,  when 
we  regard  their  worldt  Do  they  long  to 
discorer  what  beings  people  so  glorious  a 
fabric,  and  gazing,  do  they 

**  Wonder  what  ia  thers, 
SolMantlfalitMSanr 


Ask  him,  then,  any  of  these  qoestiODf,  and 

where  is  his  knowledge  t 

Again,  visit  the  physiologist,  and  inquire 
of  him,  where  is  that  thinking  portion  of 
man,  his  true  self,  seated  ?  He  can  tell  you 
nnch  of  its  divine  functions,  but  nothing  of 
its  real  natore ;  he  can  dilate  on  its  mighty 
and  mysterious  powers,  but  what  taM!jril)le 
idea  can  he  afford  you  of  itself?  Hriiijr 
him  to  the  new-made  corpse — the  temple  iti 
rnins,  from  which  the  guardian  deity  is  de- 
parted— the  signet,  whereon  Ichabotl,  the 
word  of  wo,  is  engraven — and  ask  him, 
where  in  that  tabernacle  abode  its  inmate  t 
whence  arose  that  strange  comtnunioo  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven  f  How  came  the 
worm  and  the  god  to  be  united  in  tliat  weak 
frame?  Alas,  he  can  give  you  no  reply; 
or  should  he  try  to  reason  out  the  question, 
he  may  lead  you,  apparently,  a  step  or  two 
further,  and  then  will  be  compelled  to  de- 
sist. 

The  great  Sanctuary  of  Knowledge  mor- 
tal foot  has  never  entered  ;  the  veil  which 
separates  it  from  our  gaze,  has  not  yet  been 
uplifted ;  and  though  at  times  we  fancy  we 
have  advanced  beyond  our  fellows  towards 
treading  its  unseen  recesses,  we  in  reality 
but  touch  the  curtain  which  trembles  in 
our  hold ;  and  the  densest  mist  that  be- 
clouds us  is — ourself !  Things  alien  to  us 
we  can  fancy  we  understand;  the  world 
that  is  about  us  we  oan,  in  our  hours  of 
musing,  contemplate  and  admire  ;  but  the 
world  within  passeth  knowIe<iirp  The 
mind,  though  itself  the  seat  of  understand- 
ing, like  the  eye>HN»  Iiocke  compares  it — 
cannot  view  itself;  and  thus  remains  in 
ignorance  of  its  own  true  nature. 


All  persons  of  a  highly-wrought  and  ima- 
ginative disposition,  must  have  found  iiow 
mueb  clearer  they  are  able  to  think  in  the 
night  season  than  during  the  garish  hours 
of  (Inv.  Some  say,  the  passions  arc  more 
awake  then ;  it  may  be  so,  but  I  am  sure 
the  intellect  is  more  awake  also.  Jean  Paul 
has  a  pretty  conceit,  to  explain  to  us  why 
our  thoughts  are  more  vivid,  more  marked, 
more  copious,  while  the  material  world  ia 
wrapped  in  gloom.  He  says  aomethiog 
like  this,  if  I  do  not  wrong  him  >-> 

Thn  earth  is  «very  day  overspread  with  tb« 
veil  of  night,  for  the  ssmn  reason  that  the  eagM 

of  birds  nro  darkened,  so  that  we  maj  the  more 
riMiIily  np|iri>lu-niJ  the  higher  hnnnonit-s  ot'thnu^tit 
in  the  huah  and  stillness  of  dnrknei»ji.  Ideas, 
which  the  dny  converts  into  smoke  and  inist,  du- 
ring the  night sund  about  us,  light  and  flaniM ; 
like  theeolumn  which  fluctaates  above  the  crater 
of  Vc-siiviiH,  niid  which  wcms  in  the  daytime  a 
pillar  of  ciuud,  but  is  by  nigbt  a  column  of  fire." 

The  superior  claims  of  the  ebon  goddess 
are  so  well  put  forth  here,  that  1  need  make 

no  addition. 


We  speak  of  the  treasures  of  afTection  in 
this  world — has  the  spirit-land  none  such  ? 
Even  from  the  millions  of  burstcn  hearts, 
who  hare  hence  travelled  thitherwards,  may 
not  stores  of  it  be  gathered,  richer,  purer, 
more  disinterested,  (inasmuch  as  lacking 
the  impulse  of  the  passions,)  than  any  thia 
world  can  bestow?  Hare  we  dear  ones 
dwelling  with  us  above  earth  ? — are  there 
not  some  also  beneath  it  ? — and  whose  af- 
fection is  the  more  unchanging  1  Which ' 
of  them  will  love  us  on  still  without  cold^ 
ness  or  fretfulness — without  caring  for  our 
imperfections — without  heeding  our  un- 
kindness— without  blaming  our  mjustice  or 
wrong;  but  ever,  ever,  looking  upon  us 
witli  the  same  tender  eyes,  taking  all 
wrong,  giving  none,  and  watching  over  us 
for  good,  untired,  unwearied,  undepartingt 

Alas,  alas!  it  is  the  living  change,  not 
the  dead,  in  their  affection  and  natures.  I 
have  read  of  the  Arab  city,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  were  in  one  night  changed  to 
stone.  Whatever  had  been  the  occupation 
of  each  at  that  particular  moment,  in  that 
did  the  cold  hand  fix  him—in  that  ha  re- 
mained for  ever  and  erer.   So  ia  it  with 
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the  departed  ;  In  those  silent  mansions  no 
change  ever  cometh  ;  the  condition  of  the 
soul,  its  afiecliun^,  its  impulses,  are  all  the 
Bame—firmly  fixed  for  eternity.  But  we  ! 
we  who  t  ilk  of  tlie  chanj,'€.s  of  death,  put 
out  of  the  way  the  incalculably  greater 
changes  of  life. 


How  much  is  our  dread  of  death— our 
shrinking'  from  the  pale  shadow-~inerf»aBed 

by  the  bugbear  mockeries  with  which  the 
ijravt'  and  l)nrial  are  now  encumbered  !  Men 
are  nut  satisfied  that  their  friends  should 
die,  but  thef  must  heap  up  in  addition  sach 
idle  pageantry  as  can  only  weary  and  dis- 
gust. Thiuk  over  some  of  them  ! — the 
satellites  of  Death  who  make  up  the  funer- 
al, his  triumphal  hearse-car,  his  monu- 
mental trophy  (to  give  durability  to  his 
conquest),  and  his  liadges  of  servitude, 
which  the  living  weepers  wear  for  the 
twelvemonth.  And  yet  we  may  ask,  why 
these  sad  and  distressinjr  symbols  ? — whv 
add  suffering  to  suSering — heap  grief  on 
grief,  and  tear  on  tear,  by  these  cumbrous 
obse<iuies  ? 

I  will  not,  that  friend  however  dear,  or 
relation  however  nearly  connected,  place 
over  roe  the  graven  work  of  the  statuary. 
It  is  but  making  Death  his  trofthy,  as  I  have 
before  said,  and  1  acknowledge  not  the 
conquest  of  the  great  victor.  Rather  lay 
me  in  the  grassy  bed,  wherein  I  may  repose 
quietly  and  unmarked  ;  and  save  riio  fmni 
the  incumbrance  of  such  unwieldy  struc- 
tures. The  couch  of  turf  speaks  better 
things  in  its  symbolic  simplicity ;  says  it 
lint,  tli.it  the  one  within  is  looking  for  an 
awakening,  and  is  patiently  expecting  the 
welcome  tones  of  that  voice  which  will  not 
call  to  him  unanswered  ?  The  marvellous 
sweetness  of  those  divine  accents  will  be 
sooner  heard  tlirt)ugii  the  light  covering  of 
a  few  earth-bandsfull. 

Memorial,  to  he  sure,  I  would  have,  f^r 
who  would  be  without  one  ? — but  one  more 
desirable  than  eiBgy  in  brass  or  stone, 

"  A  sweet  hauntin»  murmari^my  asms. 

Where  it  would  rc»t;" 

a  constant  presence  with  thiwe  I  Ime  :  a 
word  of  blessing  when  thought  of;  some- 
times, but  rarely,  a  longing  wish  or  a  ten- 


der  tear  for  me  ;  and  at  all  times  an  un- 
murmuring siilmiission  to  His  will  who  has 
given  the  weary  rest,  and  glorified  himself 
by  the  departure  of  one  in  His  faith  and 

fear. 

Knough  of  this,  and  more  than  enough. 
I  puuse  in  the  midst  of  my  vain  drearainga. 


LOVE,  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  MORAL 
WORLD. 


Frum  tbo  Metropolit&o. 


IkllMlb 

O  GtoRr  '  ^r-cn  nfar,  but  s«l«)om  WOB 
By  wetik  tii.iruiluy — Eternul  Sun 
or  .Moral  N:itur>-  !    Thy  bright  beams  on  htgb 
Diffufui  glad  rays  ofawful  harmony  : 
Bcyonct  the  r«aeb  of  Thought,  er»  Time 

known, 

runt  wns  ihg  sceptre  and  tin-  lunvcniy  tlirono  1 


Oft  in  my  youth  thy  light  »croae  I  saw, 
While  inwerd  ardor  wrnpt  my  tonl  in 

,\nd  fi  deep  rtilm  suhdiUMl  the  fretful 
A  ralni  won  from  (Jivinti  intclii^i-iire  : 
Thy  smile  the  Anler»  of  Time'*  reittle 
Ilush'd  with  the  i>tilioess  of  Elernily ; 
And  glidin*;  sofily  ftom  the  realms  aboTC, 
Tl»c  wing*  of  •ileoee"*  bore  thy 
Love  ! — 


— Heed  not  the  passions  of  the  world  below. 
The  empty  phantom*  of  ■  pasfingebow} 

They  sh-  i!  tit^ir  wrath,  then  swiftly  fblDt  awtj. 


Like  niuriiiiig  jiiist.i  b«t'uro  the  d»jeper  da 
thou,  ~    " "  ^  ' 

strife. 


Know  thou,  Earth's 


•All 


The  t^adov)  only  of  tby  comtof  I4ft 

The  shadow,  not  the  inubstanee, — Air  and  Kartb, 
And  nil,  to  which  Time  only  rendera  birth, 
//I  Time  shall  perish,  and  new  world*  sball  ^WIAC 
Within  the  crclo  of  bis  restlew  wing : 
Mif  Throne  tnall  neTerfiill,my  Laws  endure 
Throiigi)  all  Eternity  unchanf»'d  and  pure: 
To  all,  in  winjiii  fair  ('harity  i*  seen, 
My  emiles  beam  ever  from  the  Far  Serene, 
Shadowing  the  Life  to  come,  where  aorrowa 
cease, 

Where  joy  unfittbom'd  .breatfaea  the  eternal 

Peare  : 

Above  the  darkness  of  Earth's  Mor  il  Night, 
Regard  the  Preeence  of  the  One  Tnic  Light : 
The  briirhttr  8lM  of  living  Love  dc«cry — 
The  mritual  Sun  Ibr  all  Eternity ! 

G.  W. 

•  MilU)i>. 
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THB  ATMOfiPBBRIC  RAILWAY. 
Wtam     BMtk  tat  FlMWicBBnteir. 

Tnts  is  the  most  complete  view  of  this 

■wonderful  application  of  our  common  air  to  i 
purposes  of  locomotion,  which  wc  liave  yet 
seen.  It  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  we 
hope  will  lead  to  an  experiment  in  our  own 
country.  One  great  advantage  of  this  mode 
of  conveyance,  not  mentioned  in  any  reports, 
will  be  exemption  of  eyes  from  cinderfl)  and  of 
dresses,  barna,  etc.,  from  burning. — Ed. 

1.  Report  of  Lieut.'Cohnd  Hit  Frederick 
Smith  and  Professw  Barlow^  to  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Ripon, 
Prrfident  of  the  Board  of  Trade^  on 
the  Aimoipkeric  Raihoay.  Presented 
to  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty.    London,  1842. 

%  Rapport,  addresse  d  M.  U  Ministre  des 
Traoaux  Publics,  sur  k  ntmaeau  mode, 
dt  Uetmot'ion,  dit  Systime  AtmospkC' 
rique.  Par  M.  Edmond  Teiaaerenc 
Paris,  1843. 

8.  Jtimrt  on  the  Raihoad  emstrueted  from 
Kingstown  to  Dalkey,  upon  the  Atmo- 
spheric System,  and  upon  the  Applica- 
tion of  this  Hystem  to  Railroads  in 
generoL  By  If.  Mallet  Loodon: 
John  Weale,  1844. 

4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Adaptation  of  Atmo- 
spheric Pressure  to  the  purposes  of 
iMmetitm  a»  Railways.  By  J.  D. 
A.  Samada.  Lbodoo:  John  Weale, 
18-11. 

6.  The  Atmospkerie  Rmhoay.  A  Letter 
to  the  Rii(ht  Hon.  the  Ear!  of  Ripon, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  etc. 
By  James  Pim,  Jun.,  M.R.I.A.  i^oo- 
don,  1841. 

tiL  Observations  on  the  Report  of  Lieut. 
Cnhnrl  Sir  Frrdrriek  Smith,  R.E., 
and  Professor  iiarloiB,  on  the  Atmo- 
nherU  Rfdlmay.   By  T.  F.  Bergin, 
H.R.I.A.    London,  1842. 
Amongst  the  inventions  which  within 
ibe  last  twenty  years  have  rapidly  followed 
OB»  ttioUHnr,  in  the  applieation  of  eteam 
power  to  works  of  public  utility,  the  most 
important  is  the  Railway.    Scarcely  fifteen 
years  hare  elapsed,  since  the  practicability 
of  thia  means  of  loeooiotion  was  untested 
«?en  by  experiment;  and  the  astonishing 
rapidity  with  which,  as  soon  as  this  point 
was  ascertained,  the  invention  was  brought 
into  generd  nse,  is  itself  a  criterion  of  its 
vast  importance.*   During  the  laat  twelve 

*  Tim  Liverpool  and  Mancliciter  line  was 
•p«aed  to  ths  publte  Soptemb«r  15, 1890. 
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years,  several  thousand  miles  of  railway 
have  been  laid  down  in  the  British  empire ; 
and  above  sixty  millions  sterling  had  in 
1841  been  embarked  in  railway  specula^ 
tion  ;  independent  of  this,  is  the  still 
greater  projected  extent  of  its  adoption  on 
the  continent.  When  we  consider  alt  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  to  be  encountered,  and 
the  enormous  capital  that  has  been  so  easily 
(band  and  so  leadily  embarked  in  this  gi- 
gantic enterprise,  we  find  cause  for  admira> 
tion,  not  less  at  the  power,  skill,  and  indus- 
try which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  Herenlean  task,  than  at  the  apparently 
limitless  resources  of  our  national  wealth. 

The  invention  and  the  .•successful  appli- 
cation of  such  a  power  might  appear  suffi- 
cient for  one  age,  were  it  not  tl.at  the  char- 
acteristic of  ptnvpr  is  to  multiply  itself,  and 
that  every  new  discovery  proves  only  the 
incitement  to  fresh  efforts  of  inventive  ge- 
nius. We  are  not  content  to  look  bnw 
upon  what  has  been  achieved,  but  press 
continually  forward  to  what  we  are  capable 
of  accomplishing :  new  means  beget  fresh  ' 
wants,  and  these  again  are  the  stimulus  to 
those  whose  task  it  is  to  provide  for  them. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  which  we 
shall  dcetch  in  the  present  article,  presents 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  annals  of  in- 
vention, apart  from  its  vast  importance  in 
reference  to  practical  results  ;  and  we  deem 
a  subject  of  such  universal  concernment 
to  bo  deserving  of  an  historic  record.  With 
this  view  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  relate 
briefly  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  Atmospberie  Railway,  tind 
shall  reserve  our  remarks  on  its  application 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

The  first  idea  of  employing  the  power  of 
air  in  land-carriage*  occurred  to  a  gentle- 
man at  Manchester,  Mr.  Taylor,  (the  in- 
ventor of  the  first  power-loom,)  in  1805. 
In  conversation  with  two  friends,  Mr.  Duek- 
worth  and  Mr.  Clegg,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed :  and,  •  although  these  gentlemen 
were  all  of  opmion  that  the  idea  was  capa- 
Ue  of  being  realized,  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing  their  object  was  so  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  that  the  subject  was  ulti- 
mately dropped  without  any  steps  being  ta- 
ken or  experiments  made.  Ths  plan  pro- 
posed was  in  principle  the  same  as  that 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation  in 
Ireland, — namely,  the  application  of  atroo- 

•  Mr.  Pnpin  originally  eugge«tcd  employing 
.-itMio^iiln  ric  premnirs  against  avaeuQin,  bat  sot 
fur  tbese  pur|>0MS. 
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spheric  pressure  obtained  by  the  exhaust- 
ing power  of  the  air-pump.  Mr.  Taylor's 
■enraie  only  extended  to  the  conveyance  of 

letters  and  despatches;  he  suggested  that  a 
lube,  large  enough  to  contain  a  parcel, 
should  be  laid  duwu  froui  ouc  town  to  an- 
other :  at  these  places  a  stationary  steam- 
engine  should  be  erected,  which  should  ex- 
haust the  tube.  The  parcela  being  placed 
in  the  tabe  at  one  end,  and  the  latter  ex- 
liaiuted  by  an  engine  at  the  other,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  would  carry  tlie  conionts  of^  .,^,„„„  ,^  ^  ,^  ,^  ^„ 
the  tube  along  with  immeuse  velocay  ;  at  I  Uie  contrary  way,  the  same  engine  is  to  draw 


whectii  of  the  carriage  to  run  upon  j  and  the 
carriuge  mnat  be  nearly  of  the  nae  end  form 

of  the  canal,  eo  m  lo  prevent  any  considerable 
quantity  of  air  from  pasiing  by  it.  If  the  air 
is  forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  behind 
the  cnrriacre,  by  nn  entrinp  of  snfficienl  power, 
it  will  be  driven  forward  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air  against  it;  and  If  the  air  la  cootkivally 
driven  in,  the  pressure  agninBt  the  carriaffe, 
and  conBequenlly  its  motion,  will  be  continusdly 
maintained."' — Pact-  !i. 

"  When  the  carriage  is  to  go  through  the 
canal,  from  the  cn^rine,  the  ftfr  most  he  forced 
into  thf  canal  belnnd  it ;  but  when  it  is  to  go 


e^eh  station  or  town  the  letters  and  parcels 

intended  for  that  district  would  be  taken 
out,  and  the  rest  f<»r warded  to  their  desti- 
nation. This  ingenious  suggestion  was 
never  published ;  we  believe  that  it  has  re- 
mainrd  to  the  present  time  wholly  unknown : 
its  interest  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

In  1810,  Mr.  George  Medhurst,  an  engi- 
neer in  London,  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  proposed  "  a  new  method  of  con- 
veying goods  aud  letters  by  air and  in 
1812  he  published  his  calculations  and  re> 
marks  on  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 
"  These  publications,"  he  says,  "  met  with 
that  indifference  and  contempt  which  usual- 
ly attend  all  attempts  to  deviate  so  widely 
from  established  customs."  His  sugges- 
tions led  houov(>r  to  no  attempt  to  test  their 
correctness ;  but  lu  18*27  Air.  Medhurst 
prtnled  another  pamphlet,*  in  which  the 
author  suggests  fonr  ripjilications  of  the 
principle  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  purpo- 
ses of  travelling,  which  we  will  describe  in 
his  own  words.  The  passngcs  we  select 
contain  the  whole  account  of  what  he  pur- 
posed to  accoroplbh,  the  rest  of  the  pam- 
phlet being  filled  with  calcalations  and  de- 
tails of  manageaunt,  whiob  it  is  uimeees- 
sary  to  quote. 

'*  ln  order  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  nur- 
pose  of  conveying  goods  and  passengers  irom 
plaee  to  place,  a  hollow  tube  or  archway  most 

be  consfruripil  the  whole  di.^tanco.  ofiron,  brick, 
timber,  or  any  material  that  «vill  confine  the 
air,  and  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  a  four- 
whorloil  carriatro  to  rnti  tlinnigh  it,  caj):il)lt'  of 
carry inif  pasi^engera,  Jiini  ul  elrcngtli  and  ca- 
pacity for  large  and  heavy  goodi;.  The  tube 
or  aerial  canni  must  be  made  air-tight,  and  of 
the  same  form  and  dimensions  iliroi}i;hont, 
having  a  pair  ofonst-iron  or  stone  wheel  irackft 
secarely  laid  all  aloog  the  bottom,  for  the 

•  It  was  oatitled  *'A  new  system  of  InlnDd 
conveynnro  fur  snods  and  pastien^nrH,  cnpablo  of 
being  applied  ana  sslsniiod  throughout  tii*>  coun- 
try, and  of  conveylaf  all  kiads  ^  ^ooda,  cattle, 
and  poascngers,"  etc. 


the  air  out  of  the  canal,  and  rarefy  the  air  be- 
fore the  carriage,  ill  at  iho  atmospheric  air  may 
press  into  the  canal  behind  the  carriage,  and 
drive  it  the  contrary  way.*^i*af0  ^> 

The  next  suggestion  of  Mr.  Medhurst 
was  as  follows 

"It  is  praetieable,  upon  the  same  principle^ 

to  form  a  tube  so  as  to  leave  a  continual  com- 
munication between  the  inside  and  the  outside 
of  it,  withoat  soflbring  any  part  of  the  impel- 
ling air  to  escape ;  and  by  this  means  to  impel  a 
carriage  alon?  upon  an  iron  road,  in  the  opea 
air,  with  equal  velocity,  and  in  a  groat  degree 
possessing  the  same  advantages  as  in  passing 
withinside  of  the  tuba,  with  the  addimnal  aat- 
isfaction  to  passengers  of  being  tinconfined, 
and  in  view  of  tlie  country.  If  a  round  iron 
tube,  24  inches  in  diameter,  be  made,  wiA  as 
o[n't!inu''  "f  two  inrliefi  wide  in  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  a  llancli  6  or  B  inches  deep  on  each 
side  of  the  opening,  it  will  leare  a  channel  be- 
tween the  flancfies.  nrtd  an  opening  into  the 
tube.  If  such  a  tube  is  laid  all  along  upon  the 
ground,  with  the  iron  channel  immersed  in  a 
channel  of  water,  and  a  pititon  or  box  made 
to  fit  it  loosely,  and  pass  through  it  upon  wheels 
or  rollers,  this  box,  driven  through  the  tube  by 
the  air  forced  into  it,  may  give  motion  to  a  car- 
riage without,  by  a  commnnieation  Ihroogh  the 
channel  and  the  water.  No  air  can  pass  otH 
of  the  lube  while  the  channel  is  immersed  in 
water,  naleas  the  air  is  of  such  density  as  to 
force  the  water  out  of  the  channel,  and  then 
the  air  will  loUovv  it  an<l  escape; ;  but  there  ia 
an  opening  made  for  a  bar  of  iron  to  pass  from 

the  running  box,  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  

to  which  a  rod  or  crank  may  be  brought  front 
the  carriage  in  the  open  aiTi  and  fircm  thai  n- 
ceive  its  motion.'* 

A  third  plan  was  the  following 

"  A  plan  to  combine  the  two  mo<le8  togeth- 
er, that  the  goods  maybe  conveyed  within  the 
canal,  and  a  communication  made  from  the  in- 
side to  the  outside  of  it,  fo  that  a  carriage  may 
he  impelled  in  the  opq^  air,  to  carry  passen-> 
gen,  would  be  an  improvement  desirable  and 
practicable.  It  must  be  ellV'rted  uifhout  the 
aid  of  water,  that  it  may  rise  and  fall  as  the 
land  lies  ;  and  it  most  give  a  contional  impnlsa 
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to  the  outflide  carriage,  without  Buffering  the 
impelling  air  to  escape.  For  this  purpose 
there  moat  b«  aome  maebinery  which  will  di- 
minish the  eimplicily,  make  it  more  expensive, 
and  more  liable  to  be  disordered,  unleBs  execu- 
ted in  the  tnoet  subBtantial  and  perfect  manner ; 
but  by  skill,  by  experience,  and  poimd  work- 
inanahip,  it  may  be  accomplished  in  variuuB 
waya." 

Mr.  Medharat suggested  afimrth  idea: — 

<<The  same  principle  and  the  aame  form, 

may  be  advantageously  applied  to  convey 
goods  and  passengers  in  the  open  air,  ui)on  a 
eonunon  road,  at  the  same  rate  of  a  mile  in  a 
minute,  or  sixty  miles  per  hour ;  and  without 
any  obstruction,  except,  at  timrs,  contrary 
wind*,  which  may  retard  its  proeress,  and 
heavy  snow,  which  may  obstructit  Tf  a  square 
iron  tube  be  formed,  two  feel  on  each  side,  four 
feci  in  area,  with  three  eidc;-,  aiul  one  half  of 
the  top,  of  cast  iron,  the  other  half  of  the  (op 
made  or  plate  iron  or  copper,  to  lift  up  and  thut 
down  ill  a  rrroovc  in  the  cast-iron  scnii-top  plate, 
as  before  described }  and  if  a  strong  and  light 
box  or  frame  be  made  to  ran  upon  wheels 
within  the  tube,  and  nn  iron  arm  made  lo  pass 
out,  through  the  opening  made  by  lifting  up 
the  plate,  as  bdR»re  deacribed,  this  arm  may 
give  motion  to  a  carriage  in  the  open  air,  and 
upon  the  eonunon  road,  without  any  railway, 
if  the  pressure  within  the  tube  b  made  atroog 
eoough  for  the  purpose." 

This  pamphlet  is  now  simply  an  interest- 
ing historical  document:  the  suggestions 
of  its  author  led  at  the  time  to  no  practical 
result,  because,  although  he  understood  the 
principle,  the  point  upon  which  its  applica- 
bility entirely  depended  was  unattatned : 
the  difficulty  was,  to  find  the  means  of  ren- 
dering a  tube  snfTiciently  ur-tight,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  allowin!;^  a  piston,  which 
should  connect  the  motive  power  within  the 
tube  with  the  bodiee  to  be  propelled  on  ito 
outside,  to  paM  lifoely  along  an  opening  in 
this  tube. 

Previously,  howe?er,  to  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Medhnret's  second  traet,  a  patent  was 

taken  out  by  Mr.  Vnllanro  in  1824  for  a 
plan  of  locomotion  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
This  was  merely  a  modification  of  Mr. 
Med  hurst's  first  scheme  of  eshansting  a 
tunnel  larfje  enoiijrh  to  contain  a  train  of 
carriages :  a  stationary  engine  was  to  be 
ereeted  at  one  end  of  this  tunnel,  wbiol^ 
it  was  supposed,  would  ereate  a  safficient 
vacuum  for  the  pressure  of  the  air  acting 
on  a  piston  attached  to  the  first  carriage  to 
impel  the  whole  train  forward.  It  is  aston- 
ishing that  a  plan,  fur  many  reasons  so 
pal[)ahlv  impracticable,  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  oiiy  man  of  sense,  or  was  made 


the  sobjeet  tor  a  patent.  A  model  of  this 
railway  was  exhibited  at  Brighton,  but  this 
was  the  extent  of  its  application. 

We  shall  briefly  notice  a  claim  put  for- 
ward hv  Mr.  Pinkus  to  he  the  inventor  lA'  a 
pneumatic  railway.  He  obtained  a  patent 
March  Ist,  1#34,  for  a  contrivance  precise- 
ly similar  to  that  which  Modhurst  had  pub- 
lished seven  years  before,  excepting  that  he 
proposed  to  use  a  rope  for  the  continuous 
vahre,  and  substituted  aoylinder  for  a  square 
tube,  whieh  be  describes  as  fellows 

"A  flexible  cord  lies  in  the  groove  at  the  lop 
of  the  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  dosing  the 
lo^gitndmal  apertnre ;  this eord  ieto be ef  tiie 
same  length  as  the  pneumatic  railway,  and  to 
fit  tightly  into  the  groove  or  chaonel." 

The  failure  of  this  scheme  was  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Pinkus  took  out  a  new 
patent  in  1836,  in  which  he  says, — 

"The  method  of  carrying  it  uito  practice 
consists  in  a  method  or  in  methods  of  construct- 
ing the  pneumatic  valve  and  the  valvular  cord, 
and  in  the  manner  of  using  the  same,  one  of 
which  methods  hereinafter  described,  I  design 
tn  snhstitiite  for  and  in  lieu  of  the  valve  and 
cord  described  in  the  specification  of  my  said 
former  patent" 

It  is  nnneeessary  to  describe  the  specif 

cation  of  this  contrivance,  which  proved  a 
second  failure  ;  but  we  must  note  tiiat  it  in 
no  way  anticipated  or  resembled  the  subse- 
quent invention  of  Mr.  Clegg.  The  diffi- 
culty had  still  to  be  conquered,  and  no  ap- 
proach to  this  had  been  made,  since  Mr. 
Medhnrst  first  sug<,'ested  tba  idea  of  making 
a  continuous  com  muni  cation  between  the 
inside  of  the  tube  and  the  carriage  without- 
side,  sufficiently  air-tight  for  the  object  re- 
quired. On  tlie  3d  Of  January,  1839,  Mr. 
Clegg  took  out  his  patent,  which  we  shall 
presently  dejscrilv,  and  on  the  third  of  Au- 
gust following  Mr.  Pinkus  took  out  a  third 
patent,  in  wbieh  be  introduoea  a  valve  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Clegg, 
and  further  proposes  to  seal  it  with  a  com- 
position to  be  alternately  fluid  and  solid,  as 
described  in  Mr.  Clegg's  patent,  with  the 
only  difference  that  the  composition  was  to 
be  melted  by  a  galvanic  wire  instead  of  a 
heater.  Thw  patent  was  enrolled  eight 
months  after  the  poblieaUonof  Mr.  Clegg's 
specification. 

All  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  over- 
come  the  difficulty  we  have  mentioned  had 
failed,  until  the  invention  of  Mr.  Clegg  effect- 
ed this,  in  a  manner  which,  from  subsequent 
experiments,  removes  any  doubt  as  to  the 
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practicability  of  the  atmospheric  railway, 
and  upeus  a  aew  prospect  o(  ativantages, 
the  extent  of  which  cannot  at  present  be 
calculated.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
invention  consists  in  "  a  method  of  con- 
structing and  working  valves  in  combina- 
tioo  with  machinery/'  to  be  applied  to 
**  railways  or  other  purposes,  by  a  line  of 
partially  exhausted  pipes,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  direct  traetife  force  to  move 
weights,  either  on  the  railway  or  otherwise." 
The  following  extract  from  Mr  Ciegg's 

speciticutioii  expi  iiii^  ilus  —  i„g      n,ain  pipe  to  be  of  18  inches  internal 

«  My  improvements  couBifii  in  a  raeiliod  of  j  diameter,  ft  Will  reeeive  a  pfoton  of  25i  super- 
construciing  and  working  valves  in  corobina-  fi*"''-*'  '"ches  ar.>a,  on  wluoh  with  the  alu  A  e 
tion  Willi  macliinery.   These  valvet  work  on  a  *  prewure,  a  tracljve  lorcc  ol  2,03J  lbs.  w  conse- 


[JULY, 

coulter.  In  this  position,  if  part  of  the  air  be 
withdrawn  frora  that  length  of  pipe  in  front  of 
tlie  piston  Iiy  ;iir  [)uiii|»,  worked  from  a  sta- 
tiooary  eogiue  or  by  other  mecliauical  means, 
placed  at  a  toitable  dislanee,  a  oermin  anoont 
of  pres8tin<  on  ihe  back  of  the  pjslon  (being 
the  locontolive  Ibrce)  will  take  place,  propor- 
tioned to  the  power  employed.  In  practice, 
and  to  work  eronninically,  it  will  be  fiutBcient 
to  produce  an  exhausiioii  of  air  in  the  pipe, 
equal  tO  Musing  a  pressure  from  the  atmoa- 
phere,  upon  or  behind  the  travelling  piston,  of 
8  lh«>.  per  square  inch,  which  is  only  about  one- 
half  the  prcHHure  due  lo  a  vacuum.  Siippos- 


iiin^e  of  leather,  or  other  flexible  material, 
which  is  practically  air-tight  (similar  to  tlie 
valves  commonly  used  in  air-pumps),  the  ex- 
tremity or  edge  of  these  valves  is  caused  to 

fall  into  a  trough  contaitimg  a  compoBition  of 
bees'  wax  and  tallow,  or  bees'  wax  and  oil,  or 
any  substance  or  composition  of  aabstances 

which  is  solid  at  the  temperature  of  the  atnioH- 

Shere,  and  becomes  fluid  when  boated  a  few 
egrees  above  it  After  the  valve  is  closed, 
find  it-j  cxircniily  is-  i.iyin?  in  the  trough,  the 
tallow  IS  heated  Hutiicienlly  to  scul  up  or  ce- 
ment together  the  fracture  round  the  edge  or 
edges  of  the  valve,  which  the  previous  opening 
of  tlie  valve  had  caused  ;  and  then  the  heai 
being  removed,  the  tallow  again  becomes  hard, 
and  forms  an  air-ti|ri)t  joint  or  cement  between 
the  extremity  of  the  valve  and  the  trough. 
When  it  i.~  r*  quisit(  to  open  the  valve,  it  is 
done  by  litling  it  out  of  the  tallow,  with  or 
witfioiit  the  application  of  heat,  and  the  before 
nnmcd  proceBs  of  scaling  it,  or  rendcrini,'  It 
air-ti<rlit,  is  repeated  every  time  it  is  closed. 
This  combination  of  valves,  with  machinery, 
is  made  in  the  application  of  these  valves  to 
railways,  or  other  purposes,  by  a  line  of  par- 
tially exhausted  pipes  for  the  purpose  ol  ob- 
taimng  a  direct  tractive  force  to  move  weights, 
either  on  the  railway  or  otherwise." 

In  a  pamphlet  printed  iu  1641,  Mr.  Pim, 
the  treasurer  of  the  DuUin  Railway  Com- 
pany, addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ri- 
pon,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
on  the  subject  of  the  atmospheric  railway. 
From  thb  work  we  thall  Mtract  a  simple 
denoriptkm  of  the  invention. 

"On  this'  pystcm  of  working  railwayR,  the 
moving  power  in  communicated  to  the  trains 
by  means  of  a  continuous  pipe  or  main,  of  suit- 
able dianietor.  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  track, 
and  supporteti  by  the  same  cross-sleepers  to 
which  the  chairs  and  rails  are  dttacbed.  The 
internal  Kurr.ice  of  the  pipe  being  properly 
prepared  by  a  coating  or  tallow,  n  travelling 
piston  made  air-tight  by  leather  packing,  is  in- 
troduced therein,  and  is  connected  to  the  trad- 
ing carriage  of  each  train  by  an  iron  plale  or 


quontly  obtained ;  and  this  is  capable  of  pro* 
pelling  a  train  wt  io;hing  45  tons  (or  fiL'hr  to 
nine  loaded  carrin<ree),  at  the  rate  of  3'^'  miles 
an  hour,  up  an  ncclivily  of  1  in  100.  or  53  leet 
per  mile.  The  iron  coulter  being  fixed  to  the 
travelling  piston  within  the  pi^x.*,  and  aUo  to 
the  leading  carriage  of  the  train,  connects 
them  together,  moving  through  an  aperture 
formed  fn  the  top,  and  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  pipe;  wliilo  one  set  of  vertical  rollera 
attached  lo  the  piston  rod,  at  some  little  dis- 
tance behind  the  piston,  progressively  lit\  up 
for  the  space  of  a  few  iVet,  and  another  set  of 
rollers  attached  to  the  carriage  close  down 
ai^ain,  a  portion  of  a  conlinuous  flexible  valve 
or  flap,  of  peculiar  construction,  covering  the 
aperture ;  and  it  is  the  very  simple,  inge* 
niouB,  and  efficient  mode  of  soccessively  open- 
ing, and  closing  down  and  herroellcally  scaling 
this  valve,  as  each  train  advaneea  and  moves 
on,  that  constitutes  the  merit  of  the  invention, 
and  the  ibundatioo  of  the  patent ;  the  opera- 
tion eonaiating  first,  in  opening  the  valve  to 
admit  the  free  adnjission  of  the  external  air,  to 
press  on  the  back  of  the  piston,  and  produce 
motion ;  and  then  fn  effectually  closing  down 
and  seeding  the  valve  again,  ntt  to  leave  the 
pipe  in  a  (it  stale  to  receive  tiie  travelling  pis- 
ton of  the  next  train,  and  ready  10  be  again  ex- 
hausted of  its  air.  Stationary  engines  of  euf^ 
ficient  power,  proportioned  to  the  aniuunl  ol" 
traffic  and  speed  required,  would,  in  practice, 
be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  three  mile* 
apart,  and  be  arranged  to  work  the  mtlwav  to 
that  length,  alternately  on  either  side  of  tneir 
position,  as  might  be  required." — Pageit  6-8. 

The  means  of  stopping  a  train  and  pass- 
ing from  one  section  of  pipe  to  another  are 
asfi)llowa>— 


"  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  or 
tard  the  carriages,  in  addition  to  the  upe  of  a 
common  break,  a  valve  in  the  travelling  piston 
may  be  opened  by  the  guard  or  conductor 
the  train,  whereby,  the  external  air  being  ad- 
mitted in  advance  of  the  piston  into  the  ex- 
hausted portion  of  the  pipe,  the  propelling 
power  is  at  oooe  destroyed.  The  separating 
valves,  in  tte  imin  or  pipe  *  ~ 
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tion  or  division  of  the  line,  being  made  gelf- 
ticting,  there  will  be  no  occeuiion  for  stopping, 
or  even  for  retJinling  the  movement  vi'  the 
train,  ia  p«Miag  from  ooo  dtritioa  of  the  pipe 
to  another,  a«  UM  air  Hi  raoMnivriy  exhansted 
by  the  stationary  power  placed  at  the  propLT 
intervals.  The  carriages  may,  therefore,  ynx^ti 
oontinuously,  at  any  required  velocity,  as  if 
drawn  by  a  locomotive  engine  ;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  this  circumstance  in  mind,  as 
by  any  other  system  of  traction  by  stationary 
engines  than  the  almoRpheric,  n  Bioppage  and 
a  change  at  each  engme  is  unavoidable." — 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  fully  the  sim- 
plicity and  beaatyor  tfab  invention,  and  the 

facility  and  regularity  with  wbieh  the  tube 
and  valves  act,  without  examining  the  appa- 
ratus or  plans  of  its  construction.  The 
exhanstion  of  the  main  tube,  and  the  pro- 
pulsion of  the  piston  and  carriages  attach- 
ed, arc  easily  comprehended  ;  but  the  mode 
of  passing  from  one  section  of  the  pipe  to 
another,  above  alluded  to,  requires  more 
attention  :  this  is  explained  in  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  M.  Teisserenc  in  his  Report 
to  the  French  Government,  to  which  we 
ahall  presently  allude : 

"(iuand  on  sort  de  la  sphere d'actiond'une ma- 
chine ptieumalique,  pour  entrer  dans  la  sphere 
d'action  de  I'appareil  pneuniatiijue  Buivunf.  il 
est  done  convenabie  que  I'air  du  tube  dans  Ic- 
quei  on  entre  soitdcj&  rarefie;  mais  alors  Ic  tube 
est  fermi  4  aes  deux  eztr^mit^a.  Nouvelle  diffi- 
enltft  pour  ftWter  le  choc  du  piston  arrivant 
avei".  toute  pa  vitet;ae  acquisi'  cuiitrc  la  sou- 
pape  de  cl6iure,  pour  ouvrir  ceite  soupnpe 
avee  un  petit  eSori,  de  maniire  A  donner  pas- 
aage  nu  piston,  sans  donner  napsage  h.  Pair  ex- 
tirieur,  sans  arreter,  sans  ralentir  seulement  ie 
convoi.  Ici  il  a  fallu  encore  recourir  k  one 
di^puiiition  fort  ing^nieuse.  La  Foupape  de 
MM.  Clegg  et  Samuda  s^ouvre  au  moment  oil 
le  piston  ferme  deji^  le  tube,  et  par  Taction 
ra6me  du  piston ;  PefTort  est  prcsque  nul,  la 
rentrfee  de  Pair  n'en  est  pas  augraeniie.  Q,uant 
h  I  I  Horiie  du  pidtuii  d'un  tube,  elle  ne  donne 
lieu  non  plus  k  aucun  choc,  bien  qu'one  sou- 
pape  de  ciftture  tie  trouve  amai  i  t*extrtmit6  du 
luyan.  et  voir!  coriirneiit:  Pappareil  pneumat- 
iquu  ploci  Bur  le  e<'it<-  du  clieuiin  communique 
avee  le  tube  de  proi)uUion  par  im  tabe  aspira- 
tettr.  II  a  suffi  de  j)!acer  ce  luyau  OKpirateur 
A  quelques  m^tre«  ea  de^ft  de  Pextrimiii  fer- 
mie  par  la  eoup.ipc  de  sortie  poor  rendre  toute 
rencontre  entre  le  piston  et  cette  soiipape  im- 
possible. De8  que  le  piston  u  depasse  le  tube 
aspirateur,  Pair  n'6tant  plus  enlev6  devant  lui 
ae  eomprime  de  plaa  en  plus,  augmente  pro- 
gresftivetnent  de  density  juf^qu'au  moment  ofi 
la  pres>i(iri  inlirieure  etanl  euperieure  k  la 

Sression  atmoapherique,  la  soupape  s'ouvre 
'flile*m6n«"— JUL  Inmvm^t  Aeport,  p.  112. 
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Soon  after  Mr.  Oecrft  had  taken  out  his 
patent,  he  exhibited  a  model  30  feet  long  at 
Paris ;  and  a  aeeond  modd,  130  feet  long, 
was  erected  in  1840,  h\  Messrs.  Samuda  at 
thf'ir  manufactory  in  Southwark,  which  ex- 
cited much  attention.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  a  space  of  ground  at  Wornv 
lidlt  Scrubs,  half  a  mile  long,  was  placed  by 
the  directors  of  the  Thames  Junction  Rail- 
way Company  at  the  dispoaal  of  Heisn. 
Clegg  and  Samuda,  (who  co-operated  in 
carrying  out  the  invention,)  for  the  ptirpose 
of  laying  down  a  line  of  railway  on  the  at- 
mospheric principle;  and  in  May,  1840, 
this  experimental  line  was  opened.  An 
event  so  interesting  attracted  a  large  con- 
course of  persons  to  the  spot ;  and  by  the 
issue  of  the  experiment  then  to  be  tried, 
would  probably  be  shown  the  practicability 
or  failure  of  the  invention  :  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  of  ranlt  and  eninent  engineers  were 
present.  The  success  which  from  tlie  first 
attended  these  experiments  realized  the  ex- 
pectations of  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda ; 
they  were  repeated  several  times  each  week 
during  a  twelvemonth,  and  continued  less 
frequently  a  second  ^ear.  Engineers  and 
persons  connected  with  railway  companies 
came  from  Paris,  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well 
as  from  every  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
to  examine  the  apparatus  and  witness  its 
operation.  The  results  of  those  experi- 
ments appeared  in  a  pamphlet  in  1840, 
which  was  reprinted  lu  an  extended  form 
in  1841.   We  shall  refer  to  the  points  of 

cliicf  interest. 

The  inclination  of  the  line  was  1  in  120; 
the  vacuum-pipe  half  a  mile  long  and  9 
inebes  internal  diameter  ;  the  exhausting- 
pump  was  37i  inches  diameter  and  22^ 
inches  stroke,  worked  by  a  steam-engine  of 
lO-horse  power. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  experim  ent,  a  series  of 
posts  were  nxea  along  the  half  mile  every  two 
chains,  and  a  barometric  gauge  was  attached 
at  each  end  of  the  pips,  for  the  j^urpuse  of  as- 
certaining the  degree  to  which  the  pipe  \va.<? 
exhausted.  A  vacuum  eqjual  to  a  column  of 
mercury  eighteen  inohee  high  was  obtained  in 
about  one  minute,  and  both  gauges  indicated 
the  same  extent  of  vacuum  at  the  same  in- 
stant" 

Following  out  the  registered  results  ob- 
tained during  ^'ix  months,  it  was  found  that 
a  main  pipe  of  18  inches  diameter  would  be 
sufhcicntly  large  for  a  traffic  of  5000  tons  a 
day,  viz.  3600  tutk  way,  supposing  the  iii> 
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clination  of  the  line  to  average  1  in  100.* 
But  among  the  most  important  of  the  facts 
deduced  from  these  experinente  are  the  fol- 
lowing,  which  refer  to  the  eflhels  of  wear 
and  tear  on  the  apparatus  : 

  "  The  workings  of  the  system  are 

equally  perfect  daring  all  eeasons, — through 

thi'  liriijrht  ofsiimrner  and  in  the  Hcverest  win- 
ter that  we  have  known  for  many  years :  in  no 
single  iostanee  daring  ttie  whole  time  hat  any 
derangement  of  the  machinery  taken  place,  to 
prevent,  or  even  to  delay  lor  one  minute,  the 
starting  of  the  trains.  The  main  pipe  and 
valve  have  considerably  improved  by  work- 
ing; the  compo.-^ition  for  sealing  the  valve  has 
become  so  much  more  (irmly  bedded  in  its 
place,  that  while  in  June  last  we  were  onlv 
sihle  to  obtain  a  vacuum  equal  to  a  column  ol 
merc^iry  19  to  20  tnchort  high,  we  now  obtain 
from  22  to  24  inches,  and  occasionally^  The 
speed,  originally  from  SO  to  30  miles  per  hour. 
n(r.v  ranfTCd  from  30  to  15.  The  vvhnlL'  f\li. n 
dance  the  valve  and  main  received  during  this 
period  was  that  of  a  single  laborer  Ibr  about 

*  Tb«  Patentees  give  the  Iblbwing  details 

"A  main  pipe,  H  iiirlies  diameter,  will  contain  a 
piston  of  2.>4  inches  area  :  the  Msual  presmire  on 
chit  pition,  prodaced  by  exhausting  the  pipe, 
should  be  d  lbs.  per  square  inch  (as  this  is  the 
tBost  ecoiMiBBjest  degree  of  vacuum  to  work  st, 
and  a  large  margin  i!i  left  for  obtaining  hlflMr 
vacuums  to  draw  trniiin  iicavior  than  ttsual  on 
•mergencifis, — a  tractive  furce  of  903S  pounds  Im 
thus  obtained,  wbi«h  will  draw  s  tvsia  weighing 
45  tons,  at  30  miles  p«r  hour,  up  an  inelinensing 
1  in  100.  Two  and  a  half  miles  of  this  pipe  will 
cootaia  23,324  cubic  feet  of  air,  ^ths  of  which,  or 
12^439  eabic  fbet,  ssust  be  pumped  out  to  effect  a 
vacuum  equal  to  8  Ib«.  per  square  inch  ;  the  air- 
pump  for  tht!(  purpoiie  should  be  5  f«et  7  inches 
ii\iv.n<-t<-T,  Of  2i  7  feet  area,  and  its  piston  should 
move  through  2^  feet  per  minute,  thus  discharg- 
isg  St  the  rate  of  34  7  X  SS0«:54!I4  eobie  feet  per 
niinate  at  first,  and  at  the  rate  of  2'i3t>  cubic  feet 
per  minnte  when  the  vacuum  has  advaneed  to  16 
iiirfii  s  iii.  rrury,  or  tf  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the 
mean  quantity  discharged  being  thus  SOtio  feet 
per  ninule:  ibsrsfbre  '3?^^=  3-1  minotea,  the 

time  required  fa  nifiiiiist  lln'  ;  aiiil  as  tln/.'irca 

of  the  purnp-piston  is  U  times  as  great  as  that  in 
the  pipe,  so  the  velocity  of  the  latter  will  be  14 
times  as  great  ss  that  of  the  former,  or  S90  feet 
fer  minute  X  14  s  3080  feet  per  minute,  or  35 
miles  per  hour.  But  in  consequenrr  th,;  im 
perfect  action  of  an  air-pump,  slight  leakages, 
etc.,  this  Teloeity  will  be  rsdnced  to  30  miles 
per  hoar,  aed  the  time  reqsisito  to  maJce  the 
▼seaam  ineresssd  to  4  ninotas:  tbe  train  will 
thus  move  over  the  2  1-2  miles  section  in  5min- 
«ites,  and  it  can  be  prepared  for  the  next  train  in 
4  minutes  more, — together  9  minutes  ;  15  min- 
utes is  thsrefors  smple  time  to  sllow  between 
oeeh  train,  and  supposing  tbe  working  dav  to 
consist  of  14  hour«,  56  trains  csn  be  starte.l  in 
c;>eh  diriction,  or  'i.'.ao  tons,  makiogatotal  of  5Ui>0 
tons  p.T  d'ly.  Tiu-  tlxcd  engine  tO  perform  this 
doty  will  be  110  horses'  power,  equivalent  to  22 
hones*  power  per  mile  ia  eaeh  diiesllon.*' 


[Jolt, 

one  hour  every  week  :  tlie  romposition  now  in 
the  valve-groove  iuiK  never  been  changed; 
and  56  lbs.  weight  only  has  been  added  to 
supply  the  waste ;  the  cost  of  this  compositioiu 
which  eonsisis  of  wax  and  taUow,  is  is.  per  tbJ* 

Tbe  ettceeaa  of  these  experiments,  and 

the  fjeticral  attention  which  was  drawn  to 
the  subject,  forced  it  upon  the  notice  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Pim,  who  took  a  warra 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  so  important  an 
enterprise,  printed  a  detailed  description  of 
tbe  atmospheric  railway,  the  great  public 
advantages  which  its  adoption  held  out, 
and  urged  the  subject  strongly  on  the  etp 
tentioii  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  conse- 
queuce  of  this  appeal,  Sir  Frederick  Smith 
and  Profeasor  Barlow  were  appointed  to 
examine  tbe  experimental  works  at  Worm* 
holt  Scrubs,  nnd  to  furnish  a  report  upon 
the  applicability  ot  the  system.  This  docu- 
ment, addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  was 
prpsented  to  Parlianieiit,  and  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1«S42.  It  contents  consist  ell icfly 
of  calculations  on  the  details  of  working, 
too  purely  seientific  for  our  examination 
here.  We  cannot,  however,  hut  notice  the 
partiality  of  the  general  remarks,  the  evi- 
dent dttire  to  suggest  every  doubt  and  to 
minimixe  every  advantage  of  the  aitnos- 
pheric  system.  Notwithstanding  this  bias, 
however,  the  admissions  forced  upon  ita 
authors  are  decisive.  The  chief  points  <m 
which  questions  naturally  present  them- 
selves, and  to  which  we  shall  first  confine 
our  attention,  are  the  foliowiiig  :  we  quote 
them  from  the  Parliamentary  Report 

"  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether 
trains  of  carriages  may  be  worked  by  means 
of  atmospheric  pressure  ;  the  points  now 
to  be  decided  are : 

"  1.  Wliether  this  principle  admit  of  its 
being  advautafleously  applied  to  greater  dis- 
tances than  hidf  a  mile,  which  is  the  length 
of  the  present  experimental  line'*  [at  Worm- 
holt  Scrubs]. 

"  2.  The  probable  expense  of  construct- 
ing a  railway  on  this  principle,  and  of  sup- 
plying the  loeomotive  power. 

**  3.  The  relative  economy  in  working 
such  a  line,  as  compared  with  a  railway 
worked  by  loeomotive  engines. 

"  4.  The  degree  of  safety  which  the  au 
mospheric  system  affords,  as  compared  with 
other  locomotive  means." 

The  first  of  these  points  appears  to  be 
decided,  by  the  successful  results  obtained 
on  the  railway  from  Kingstown  to  Dalkcy, 
extending  nearly  two  miles,  which  has  been 
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recently  completed :  these  are  stil!  more 
satisUctory  than  the  former  experiinentg  on 
a  line  of  half  a  mile ;  but  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter.  We 
shall  here  qaote  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Samuda  on  this  point 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection  tre  would 

say,  in  every  case  wliere  u  train  has  been 
•tarledi  the  pipe  has  first  been  exhausted  to  18 
inehes  of  mereery  or  epwardi.  .....  From 

the  barometric  gauges  fixed  at  both  ende  of 
the  pipe,  the  vacuum  is  ascertained  to  be 
formed  to  an  equal  extent  throuffhout  tlie 
whoIf»  length  without  any  appreciublc  differ- 
ence ot  lime.  The  pipe  laid  down  is  9  inches 
diameter,  and  half  a  mileloogi  and  a  pressure 
equal  to  a  column  of  mercuiy  18  inches  high 
is  obtained  in  one  minute  by  nn  air  pump  37  J 
inches  diameter,  movinf^  through  lt)5  Coet  per 
minute.  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  trans- 
Terse  section  of  the  pipe  be  increased  to  any 
extent,  and  the  area  ol  the  air-pump  propor- 
tionately increased,  tlie  result  will  remain  un- 
altered,—i.  e.  half  a  mile  of  pipe  will  be  ex- 
hansted  in  one  minute;  and  suppofin?  tlie  air 
pump  has  to  exhaust  miles,  ii  will  perl'urm 
the  operation  in  6  minutes;  it  is  also  obvious 
that  il"  the  area  of  the  air-pump  be  increased 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  pipe, 
the  exhaustion  will  be  performed  more  rapidly, 
or  vice  vena.  These  results  are  matters  of 
absolute  certainly,  as  convincingly  clear  as  that 
the  power  of  a  steam-engine  must  be  regula 
ted  by  the  area  of  the  piston  on  which  the 
steam  acts.  No  person  of  seientiffe  attain- 
ments will  for  one  moment  doubt  that,  if  a 
steam-engine  were  made  with  a  cylinder  twice 
tile  area  of  the  largest  cylinder  ever  set  to 
work,  the  power  obtained  would  he  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  area.  A  isd  m  with  the  air- 
pumps  before  altaded  to ;  the  excess  of  work 
IS  immediately  arrived  at  that  an  air-pump  6 
feet  3  inches  diameter  will  perform  over  an- 
other of  3  feet  IJ  inch  diameter,  the  speed  of 
the  pistons  being  the  same  in  both  instances. 
8o  plaifi  and  sen-evident  is  this  result,  that  we 
believe  the  nio^t  skejitical  will  admit  it  to  be 
correct :  and  this  being  grunted,  the  applica- 
btUtf  of  the  system  to  a  line  of  any  length 
most  follow,  lor  whatever  the  length  of  rail- 
road be,— whetlier  3,  or  30,  or  300  miles,— no 
dIAreat  effiscts  have  lo  be  prodaced.  The 
working  a  road  30  miles  long  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  working  10  roads  each  3  miles 
long.  Every  3  miles  an  engine  and  air-pomp 
is  &ted,  which  exhausts  Its  own  portion  of  pipe 
before  the  train  arrives ;  thus,  as  the  train  ad- 
vances, it  receives  power  from  each  succeed- 
ing engine  in  turn  (and  without  any  stoppage, 
unless  required,  until  it  atrives  at  fts  Onal  dee* 
tination),  and  the  air-pumps  continuing  to 
work,  aiter  the  train  has  passed,  on  the  section 
Ibey  act  upon,  re-exhauat  it  in  leadineiafbr  the 
next.'* 

%  With  raped  to  the  eoat  of  oomtrao- 


lion,  we  now  possess  satisfactory  data  upon 
which  to  form  a  calculation.  In  the  first 
place,  on  the  atmospheric  system  one  line 
of  rails  is  proved  to  be  sufficient,  and  half 
the  expense  of  rails  is  thus  at  once  saved. 
Bot  in  addiUoD  to  this,  the  weight  of  the 
rail  may  be  ledoced  very  considerably,  in 
consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  locomo- 
tive engine  (from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons) 
being  got  rid  o£ 

M.  Mallet,  in  his  recent  Report  to  the 
French  Government,  (to  which  we  shall 
refer  hereafter),  makes  another  valuable 
suggestion,  whieh  will  probably  lead  to  a 
further  saving ; — "  Could  we  not  besides 
(as  is  dune  on  the  road  from  Kingstown  to 
Dalkey,  where  the  trains  run  more  than  500 
metres  by  momentom,  the  piston  out  of  the 
pipe)  have  long  interruptions  of  the  main 
pipes,  at  the  ends  of  which  the  trains  arnv- 
f  ing  at  new  malna  ehoold  fegain  their  loet 
■peed.  Great  economy  would  follow  such 
an  arrangement.  Of  the  different  combi- 
nations  which  might  thus  be  formed,  much 
yet  remains  to  be  said."— Pe|^  44. 

Another  considerable  saving  is  effected  - 
in  the  expense  of  forming  the  road.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  cost  of  constructing 
railways,  know  well  how  large  an  item  thia 
forms.  A  slight  inclinntinn  in  the  course 
renders  a  succcesion  of  embankments,  cut- 
tings, viaducts,  etc.,  necessary,  which  have 
not  only  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance, 
but  to  be  maintained  and  repaired.  The 
cost  of  this  is  too  obvious,  to  any  one  who 
has  travelled  on  onr  present  lines  of  rail- 
way,  to  need  indication. 

M.  Mallet,  in  speaking  of  the  width  of 
way  required  on  the  present  system,  says  : — 

"This  width,  more  than  quadruple  that  of 
the  road,  is  rendered  neeessary  by — First,  the 
foundation  of  the  FloppA  required  by  the  rut- 
tings  and  embankmentH.  Secondly,  the  epoil 
banks.  Thirdly,  the  side  roads.  Fourthly, 
the  drains  or  ditches ;  and  Fil\hly  and  lastly, 
the  sidings  for  stations  on  the  line.  Of  these 
five  causes  the  principal  is  the  foundations  for 
the  slopes,  which  are  often  very  considerable. 
The  neeessity  of  great  radii  of  corvatare,  and 
especially  that  of  small  inclinations,  leads  in- 
evitably to  this.  With  the  Atmospheric  sys- 
tem, the  earthworks,  and  consequently  tlie  ex- 
tent of  the  elopee,  will  be  much  less  considera- 
ble. To  estimate  the  cost  of  compensation  on 
this  system  at  five-ninths  cX  that  on  the  ordi- 
nary railroads  would  be  to  overrate  this  part 
of  the  expense."— Pfl^r  40. 

And  again: — 

^  Passing  now  to  works  of  art,  I  shall  re- 
Buk  thit  «  grant  ODBber  Mnobf  tiiem,  aa 
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bridgree.  under  whieh  the  railroad  fHwaea,  will 

he.  cniii-idKnibly  reduoi d  in  llieir  tlimcnsions. 
Instead  ol'  a  height  ol'  5'"-  50  uatler  the  cr«)w  n. 
theie  bridges  wul  need  to  have  no  more  than 

50  ul  most,  since  it  will  not  he  lu-ccssary 
to  leave  passage  for  ilic  cliinuieys  ol"  tlie  loco 
motive*.    The  quiuuity  of  embankment  at  llie 
nppnvi. f'>  ihcM'  hriilj^ee  will  be  propor- 

lluiially  irHK." — I^uge  11. 

The  i  irt  Iki?  never  lioen  qup«tioncd,  that 
the  utauKsplienc  railway  adujits  of  inucli 
Steeper  gradients;  and,  without  entering  on 
the  wide  held  of  calculations  of  economy 
and  public  advantage  which  this  simple  fact 
opens,  we  shall  limit  our  remarks  to  one 

{loint  of  view,  and  leave  our  readers  to  fui- 
ow  out  the  deducible  reasonings.  A  loco- 
motive engine  weighing  17  tons  will  only 
draw  a  load  of  about  30  tons  up  an  inclined 
plane  of  1  in  lOU  at  the  rale  of  30  miles  an 
hour.  If  re<iiiir('(l  to  draw  any  additional 
weight,  at  this  stuall  speed,  another  engine 
must  be  attaohedf— that  is,  the  oost  of  work- 
ing must  be  thubkd.  This  is  alluded  to 
by  M.  Teisserene 

"Ne  pouvntit  ilivi^jcr  lee  trains,  ni  crerr  h 
volontft  des  trains  supplemcntairen,  anf^Ku^t 
qQ*an  eonvoi  est  trop  charg6,  il  faut  atieler 
deux  loi'oinntives,  c'eet-A-dire  ilnublcr  IfB  Irais 
de  transport.  Lea  accidents  sur  les  trains 
menfts  &  trdK-grande  vitci^8c  ont  d'aulsnt  plus 
de  graviiL-  (jue  le  nombre  dee  voilures  attelecs 
est  plus  considerable.  Non  seulement  ils  frap- 
pentun  pins  grand  nombre  de  personncs,  mais 
Ul  masse  en  niouvement  itant  plus  grande,  les 
ehoes,  en  eas  d'arrfttbrasqos^  seat  das  dil^les 
h  amoriir,  ]>!us  d^sastreox  dans  leurs  conse- 
quences."—Pojre  107. 

We  now  turn  to  the  atmospheric  princi- 
ple. The  stationary  engine  of  100  horse- 
power, now  at  work  on  the  Dalkey  railway, 
draws  73  tons  at  20  miles  an  hour,  alun^r  a 
line  of  If  miles  upon  a  gradient  of  1  in 
100.  The  Parliamentary  Reporters  admit 
that,  whilst  "  a  great  part  of  the  power  of 
the  heavy  locomotive  engine  is  «q>ended 
in  overcoming  its  own  gravity  and  resist- 
ance, it  is  equally  true  that,  on  the  atmo- 
spheric principle,  the  whole  additional  force 
is  exerted  on  the  load  itself'*  This  advan- 
tage of  the  atmospheric  principle  conse- 
quently admits  the  power  of  worknig  lines 
economically  on  a  large  range  of  gradients 
ftom  which  locomotive  power  is  nece.^sarily 
excluded  ;  the  question  of  limit  is,  in  fact, 
one  not  of  power,  but  of  economical  calcu- 
lation. "The  atmoq)heric  system,"  says 
M.  Mallet,  "is,  so  to  speak,  master  of  the 
•6clivitie8»aiuiaiEordsopportiinitiesofmak^  j 


ing  calculations  which  the  present  sjstem, 
with  its  stringent  conditions,  does  net  admit 

of"  To  overcome  the  re.sistance  of  a  load 
up  a  steep  hill,  the  power  of  the  engine 
must  be  incieased;  and  it  is  only  a  qucs* 
tion,  in  each  partieuler  instance,  whether 

this  will  be  more  expensive  than  tutinellinj» 
or  embanking.  The  Parliamentary  Re- 
porters remark,  that  "to  work  steep  in- 
clines by  means  of  larger  tubes  would  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  stopping  the  train  at 
the  foot  of  such  planes,  and  of  again  over- 
coming the  inertia  of  the  load  ;  in  ixuh  in- 

'^trmrc'^  rriii'-infr  a  loss  of  lime."  This  oh- 
jection  IS  answered  by  Mr.  Beigia  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Assume  for  a  moment,  which  however  1 
altogether  deny,  that  it  was  neeeesary  to  vary 

the  size  of  the  nmii>  on  •  vt  ry  nsccnt,  and  lo 
stop  the  train  at  the  toot  thereof,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  efaangine  the  piston,  I  should  say  the 

capos  are  very  few  iiidced  in  which  the  eng^i- 
ncer,  when  layinij  out  a  iuie  of  railway,  could 
not  BO  arrange  his  plans  that  theuc  slopping 
places  should  be  the  most  desirable  Ibr  stations, 
and  thus  render  the  accommodation  afforded 
I  lo  the  public  perfectly  compatible  with  tlie  effi- 
cient and  ecooonucal  workmg  of  the  line.  But 
I  do  not  agree  in  Fuppo8ing  it  necessary  to 
change  the  dimensions  of  the  main  on  every 

steep  incline ;  the  less  the  exhaustion  in 

the  main,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  eir  ex- 
tracted at  each  stroke  of  the  pump  in  propor- 
tion to  the  power  expended ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  less  the  exhaustion  (witliin  proper  limits) 
the  diameter  of  the  main  being  proportionaiely 
increased,  the  greater  the  economy  ol'  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  this  assertion  I  am  I'ull^  borne  out 
by  the  Reporters'  investigation.  F  urther,  this 
reduction  of  vacuum  does  not  materially  uJlbct 
the  velocity  of  travclllii<j,  which  is  essentially 
dependent  on  the  dm  haj^wg  power  of  the 
air-pump.  Such  being  the  fact,  an  engineer, 
u  iien  looking  out  n  line  of  railway,  and  Ktart- 
lii^r  ^vith  the  knowledge  thai  he  ie  not  restricted 
to  levels  or  even  to  moderate  gradients,  would 
fiiifi  finv  (li>:tricls  in  whicli  he  would  not  he 
al)le  to  form  the  railway  almost  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  country ;  for  he  would  be  at 
liberty  to  avnil  himself  of  almost  any  ascent ; 
the  only  conneijnence  of  liis  doing  bo  being  aa 
increased  «'X|)endilure  of  power,  precisely  in 
the  ratio  of  the  increased  resistance." 

There  are  many  other  incidental  advan- 
tages, of  an  importance  scarcely  yet  appre- 
ciable, which  are  obtained  by  the  simple 
command  of  steeper  gradients.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  opens  at  once  a  much  wider 
and  more  free  ehoiee  to  the  engineer  in  the 
course  of  his  line,  and  the  expenses  of  com- 
penMtioB  for  the  value  of  property  mayfre- 
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Saently  be  affected  and  considerably  re- 
aeed  or  avoided. 

Independent,  however,  of  mere  economi- 
cal considerations,  we  remark  the  incalcu- 
lable advantage  of  etTecting  the  possibility 
tf  raUnads  in  eoontriee  where  fooomotive 
power  must  ever  remain  inapplicable. — 
Mountains  may  be  bored,  vaJleys  may  be 
bridged  with  viaducts,  or  filled  up  with  eni- 
bankments,  but  the  power  to  effect  this 
doe-^  not  depend  merely  upon  skill  and  the 
coumaad  of  capital ;  it  is  restricted  within 
the  Hmita  prndential  economy,  of  that 
foresight  in  man  which  r^^ates  expendi- 
ture by  anticipated  profit, — which  plants 
the  grain,  that  it  may  increase  and  multi- 
ply. These  gigantic  works  will  only  be 
undertaken  where  the  existing  or  antici- 
pated traffic  justifies  the  speculation  ;  and 
we  may  hence  estimate,  in  some  degree, 
the  value  of  an  iuvention  which  oSfen  00 
wide  an  extension  of  these  advantages  of 
communication,  whilst  it  holds  out  increased 
inducements  of  profit  to  enterprising  capi- 
talists to  promote  the  pohlic  benefit. 

3.  Wc  now  proceed  to  the  relative  ex- 
penses of  working,  on  which  point  the  Par- 
tiameDtary  Reporters  make  the  following 
remarks 

''This  a  question  to  which  no  ^neral  an- 
swer can  he  given,  berBusf  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  daily  umoutit  ol  tralfic.  We  have  no 
doubt  tliut  a  stationary  engine  properly  pro- 

SDrtioned,  acconiing  to  the  rules  we  have  in- 
icftted  Tor  a  pipe  three  miles  long,  would  be 
[i»  work  train-  nn  u  line  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  every  half  hour,  each  way,  during 
the  day  (say  of  12  hours),  amounting  to  144 
miles.  Now  to  work  this  distance  by  a  loco- 
motive enffine,  at  the  moderate  estimate  of  Is. 
44.  per  mue,  would  amount  to  9L  18s.,  say  10/. 
per  day  ;  whereas  the  stationary  engine  power 
woulil  not  cost  one  half  that  sum,  and  conse- 
quently ii  saving;  in  working  eacpsoses  would 
arise  of  1800/.  or  2000/.  per  annum.  But  if 
only  half  tiiis  duty  were  required,  the  expenses 
of  the  two  ways  of  working  would  be  much 
nearer  equal ;  and  again,  if  only  half  the  lat- 
ter duty  were  to  be  performed,  that  is,  of  trains 
starliri!?  only  every  two  hour?,  each  way,  the 
advantages  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  loco- 
motive engine.  The  fact  is,  that  in  one  ease 
the  expenses  per  diem  will  be  nearly  the 
same,  whether  working  at  intervals  of  an  hour 
or  at  every  quarter  hour ;  whereas  in  the  other 
the  charge  is  nearly  pro]>ortinnn!  to  the  Work 
actually  perlbrmed."— Vi't'/jor/,  p.  5. 

This  we  assume  to  he  correct ;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by 
aeeertained  laols,  the  ttmospherio  railway 
is  now  ebown  to  work  as  eanly  at  the  vale 
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of  fifty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour,  upon  an  oi- 
dinary  line,  as  at  twenty  miles,-— with  the 

remarkable   advantage,  that  increase  of 
speed  does  not  incretise  the  co.«!t.    In  some 
respects,  the  tendency  of  increase  of  speed 
is  even  to  lessen  cost ;  for  instance,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  leakage  is  ditninished 
in  proportion  to  speed,  and  a  saving  is  thus 
efTected.   Assuming,  therefore,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  traffic  on  a  line  renders  it 
desirable  to  start  trnins  c vrrv  quarter  in- 
stead of  every  half  hour,  it  is  easily  accom- 
plished. The  statement  of  the  Parliament 
tary  Reporters  shows  how  the  economy  on 
the  atmospheric  system  would  increase  in 
such  cases.    And  here  we  must  remark  a 
singular  advants^  of  eniployirig  stationary 
engines,  alhulrd       hy  M.  Teisserenc* 
The  cn«(  of  a  locomotive  en«rinp,  in  action, 
is  nearly  the  same  whatever  load  it  draws; 
and  the  cost  of  repairs  is  proportionably 
'^mailer  iipnn  an  engine  of  large  size  and 
power  ;  such  a  motive  power  can  therefore 
be  only  profitably  worked  with  large  trains, 
and  this  very  fact  tends  to  limit  considera- 
bly the  number  of  daily  trains,  and  conse- 
quently the  advantages  of  railway  travel- 
ling.t   A  necessary  regard  to  public  seen- 
rity  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
rapid  succession  of  trains  upon  a  line  is  a 
constant  source  of  danger,  and  delays  are 
therefore  unavoidable.    Upon  an  atmosphe- 
ric railway,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the 
number  of  trains  started  in  n  day  (without 
reference  to  their  load),  the  more  economi- 
cal is  the  system  of  working.   By  the  re^ 
isterod  experiments  on  the  Dnlkrv  railway, 
a  train  with  a  load  of  ;^oventv-two  tons, 
takes  five  minutes  and  tiuriy-three  seconds 
to  perform  the  journey  of  a  mile  and  three 
quarters.    Now,  as  upon  this  system  no 
two  trains  can  possibly  move  at  once  on 
the  same  section  of  pipe,  no  delay  is  re- 
({uired  in  starting  the  trains,  to  avoid  dan- 
ger from  their  overtaking  one  another.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  one  train  has  passed  off 
a  section,  the  tube  is  read^  to  be  exhausted 
again  (wliich  is  effected  in  about  three  to 
five  minutes),  and  to  receive  the  ne.\t  train 
immediately.    Upon  these  facts  it  is  easy 
to  finm  any  caleulatioos;  motives  of  eeono> 
my  would  lead  to  the  .starting  of  as  many, 
instead  of  as  frip  trains  as  possible ;  and 
whilst  no  accident  could  by  any  chance 
occur  from  a  rapid  successicm  of  trains,  it 
is  needless  to  remnrk  that  the  public  would 
be  incalculably  benefited. 

*  Seo  bii  Report  to  the  French  Government, 
p.  107.  t  Ibid,  p.  107. 
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Au  important  point  will  be  here  observ- 
ed,— that  a  consitleralile  saving  in  the  cost 
of  working  is  effected  by  the  very  means 
whieb  the  public  adruitage  requires— 
nainel}  ,  l<y  'U-^patcbing  trains  aaqmsitiJyaa 
possible.  Their  weight  is  consequently 
diuiinished,  and  the  piston,  haviug  less  to 
draw,  may  be  proportionaUj  smaller  in  di- 
nmeier.  This  reduces  the  cost  of  the  pipe 
(which  is  tlie  chief  item  in  tli«  first  outlay 
of  construction)  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion  as  the  speed  is  inereased,  and  as  the 
rapid  succession  of  trains  is  effected.  In 
short,  the  economy  of  working  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  are  here  identical. 

Upon  this  subject  we  will  only  observe, 
that  a  consideration  next  in  importance  to 
that  of  becurity,  is  that  of  velocity — the 
power  obtained  by  so  niiieh  grMter  speed 
in  carriage — and  the  manifold  results  which 
are  connected,  directly  and  irxlirectly,  with 
this  advantage.  To  these  results  we  can 
only  draw  the  reader's  attention  in  a  gener- 
al way  :  the  value  to  the  Oovemment  of  a 
double  rate  of  speed  (independently  of  a 
reduced  rate  of  carriage)  is  incalculable, 
for  the  transmission  of  despatches,  troops, 
etc.,  but  above  all  for  the  service  of  the 
Post  Office.  We  may  imagine,  but  cannot 
estimate,  the  vast  effect  on  the  revenue  and 
business  of  the  Post  Office,  which  must  ac- 
rrue  from  the  following  advantages  : — as 
(luick  a  succession  of  trains  as  might  be 
desired, — a  speed  d  transmisuon  more  than 
double  the  present,— a  large  reductioii  of 
the  expenses  of  carriage, — ^besides  opening 
the  possibility  of  employing  railways  in 
lines  where  they  are  now  wholly  impracti- 
cable.  Without  ccmsidering  the  real  ly  most 
important  gain  to  the  nation— of  the  now 
facilities  of  correwondence — we  limit  our 
remark  to  the  tmeu  on  the  Post  Office 
revenue. 

Another  source  of  economy  in  working 
on  the  atmospheric  system  is,  that  the  pow- 
er rapended  may  be  exactly  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  power  required.  M.  Blallet 
remarks  on  this  point : — 

"Whatever  be  the  load  of  the  trains,  the 
Rouen  Railway  Company  pay  11 10  per  kil- 
ometre for  locomotive  power;  whilst  on  the 
atmospheric  system  the  action  of  the  engines 
might  be  dimmished,  and  the  power  propor- 
tioned to  the  resistance,  by  moKing  no  murt' 
rarefaction  than  necessary.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible, for  instance,  to  use  on  ordinary  occasions 
an  exhaustion  of  twelve  or  thirtt-en  inrdes; — 
this  could  easily  be  obtained  in  two  minutes. 
Tbtli„at  each  trip,  three  minutes'  work  of  tbe 
cngiBM  would  be  saved*"— Pofe 


The  PallameDtary  Report  states,  that "  in 

the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  way,  there 
would  be  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  atmos 
pheric  principle," 

An  objeolion  has  been  raised  to  the  a^ 
mospheric  system,  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  stationary  steam-engines  and 
establislinMBts,  and  the  lidbilky  to  aooidanl. 
This  la  r^ied  to  by  Mr.  Samuda  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"The  objertinn  as  to  tlie  complexity  anil  o\it- 
lay  attendam  on  a  number  or  fizeif  engines, 
may  perhaps  be  better  answered  by  taking  a 
review  of  the  number  and  expense  of  these 
engines  and  Uie  duty  they  are  required  to  per- 
form.  On  a  line  30  miles  long,  supposing  tlie 
average  dislancc  betwe«M)  the  enjiincH  to  be  3 
miles,  there  would  be  10  engines  and  .lir-pumpe 
with  their  engine-houses;  and  if  the  railroad 
were  appointed  for  transporting  5000  tons  per 
day  fwer  the  whole  distance  (eonsideraUj 
more  than  double  the  amounl  carried  daily  on 
any  railroad  in  England),  the  expense  of  one 
of  these  statbnary  engine  eaiablishmails 
would  cost  complete  X4.25o,  which,  multiplied 
by  10,  will  give  i:42,(XH) — totul  cost  on  the 
whole  line.  But  it  is  a  fact  which  probably 
mupt  hnve.  CBcnfHjd  llie  notice  of  those  urging 
thifi  expense  as  a  drawback  to  the  atmospheric 
system,  if  they  were  <  ver  acquainted  with  it, 
that  to  perform  a  traffic  of  onlv  1700  tons  per 
dav,  upwards  of  one  locomotive  engine  per 
mile  i.s  nccespiiry;  and  ad  each  locotnotive 
costs  X1500|  the  total  capital  required  for  lo- 
comotive power  mi  a  railroad  SOmiles  in  length 
would  be  X  15,n(Xl ;  in  first  cost,  tlirrdbre,  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  £3000  in  favor  of  the 
stationary  power ;  out  this  is  fsr  flrom  being  the 
most  important  paving.  Every  mill-owner  in 
Lancaiihire  and  Yorkshire,  and  any  person 
connected  witli  mining  operations,  will  readily 
admit  that  this  outlay  being  onrc  incurred  tor 
a  steam-engine  to  drive  his  niaciiinery  or  dram 
his  mine,  and  hie  engine  being  once  fixed  on 
terra  ^mOi  its  deterioration,  uncertainty  of 
aetion,  or  cmnoal  expense  of  maintenance,  is 
not  a  source  of  annoyance  or  anxiety  to  him. 

Five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the'  cost  will 
more  than  cover  all  repairs  necessary  to  be 
performed  to  it,  and  all  oil,  hemp,  and  tallow 
used  in  working  it.  It  is  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule,  if  a  statioMiy  engine  ooee  fixod, 
meet  with  a  derangement  to  render  a  Stoppage 
nfeceesary. 

The  annual  expenses  will  be  for  rqiairs  at  5 

per  cent  oo  £4S,000  ....  £8100 
For  coal  for  these  engines  (when  trans- 
porting 2000  totia  \j^T  day),  6490 
tuns  per  year,  at  20s.  per  ton  .    .  6420 
Wages  to  engine>mett  and  slohen  1800 

£10,320 

"  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
is  90  miles  loog,  and  is  the  only  railway  thatt 
timports  asmnch  as  1700  tons  per  day  ow 
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its  whole  distance  ;  and  the  annual  expense  of 
its  locomotive  department,  including  coke,  is 
ahout  X50,000  a  year.  Need  we  make  any 
further  comment,  when  the  annual  expense  oi 
power  for  the  atmo«pheric  lystem  is  £lO,:320, 
and  for  perfurining  the  same  tralT^r  on  the 
locomouve  system  upwards  ol  XoOjUOO  is  J'ound 
neeessary  ?  Great  ac  the  peeuniary  advanta> 
ges  have  been  shown  to  hp,  we  muBt  not 
forget  to  correct  the  third  objection  j  viz.,  ihc 
erroneoa  opinion  that  the  system  ie  faulty  be- 
caupc  an  acridont  orcnrrintr  »!  '»nc  of  thcst' 
stations  would  inHTru[)t  Ihi;  Ir.iliic  on  the 
vriiole  line.  Prinul  Jai-if,  this  argument  is 
correct,  but  we  have  already  shown  how 
small  the  chance  of  accident  is  to  a  stationary 

steani-enjjine  To  make  aeeurunce  ilouliiy 

sure,  a  pair  of  engines  and  a  pair  ul  air  pumps, 
each  of^half  the  requisite  power,  may  be  fizea 
nt  each  station:  slinuM  any  thinij  cause  one 
engine  and  pump  to  slop,  lUe  tratiic  would  not 
be  mterrapted ;  the  only  delay  would  be  the 
retardation  of  the  train  while  passing  over 
that  section  of  pipe  where  only  half  the  pou  er 
wae  in  actioii ;  and,  until  the  cause  oi'  the 
sioppajre  were  removed,  the  trains  would  be 
some  nve  or  six  minutes  more  than  ufcual 
performing  the  jonmey^Pafe  17. 

We  mnet  noUea  one  more  objection  of  a 

serious  nature,  connected  with  the  em- 
ploymei^t  of  a  single  lino  of  way, — viz.  that 
an  accident  occurring  at  one  of  the  sta- 
tione,  or  anywhere  along  the  pipe,  may 
interrupt  the  trafiic  on  the  whole  line. 
Upon  this  point  Mr.  Samuda  remarks:— 

"  The  next  objection  we  have  to  meet  is  the 
interruption  to  the  traffic  from  some  derange- 
ment in  the  pipe.  This  comprehendh-,  Isi.  mi 
accident  to  the  pipe  itself;  and«  2od,  from  the 
eompoeition  not  oeing  eflectiially  sealed. — An 
accident  to  the  pipe  can  only  occur  from  break- 
age, and,  unless  ue*>igncdly  oerpctrated,  could 
never  happen  at  al).  But  tor  the  sake  of  ar- 
gnm  rit,  we  will  Buppoee  a  pipe  has  been 
broki  n — no  matter  how  j  the  time  of  removing 
it  and  replaeinff  it  with  another  would  be  oob* 
siderably  less  uian  the  time  now  necessary  to 
clear  otflho  fragments  of  a  broken  engine  and 
train  after  a  collision ;  and  supposing  a  length 
of  valve  to  require  replacing,  it  could  be  done 
in  leas  thne  than  replacing  a  rail  when  torn  up 
by  an  engine  ninning  ofl"lhe  line.  If.  instead 
of  one,  there  were  one  hundred  places  along 
the  pipe  where  the  heater  had  imperfectly 
performed  its  functions,  the  adnii^.-ion  of  at- 
mospheric air  through  the  composition  in  these 
places  would  only  nduce  the  oolomn  of  mer- 
cury a  fewinche.s:  no  stoppage  or  interrup- 
tion of  the  traffic  could  possioly  occur  from 
this  cause ;  and  by  comparing  the  quantity  of 
air  pumped  out  at  eacn  strmte  of  the  pump 
with  the  quantity  that  will  leak  hi  at  eaen  hn- 
perferily  Healed  spot,  any  Buch  erroneous  idea 
will  be  removed.  Perhane  on  this  head  an 
appeal  to  enarianoe  wiU  oa  inoffe  Mtliflwtory 

Ki.T,  vsSL  u 


than  any  argument,  however  strong.  In  the 
whole  of  our  workings,  the  column  of  mercury 
has  never  varied  in  height  more  than  two 
inches  on  the  same  day;  and  as  it  requirea 
eight  times  the  number  of  minotet  to  destroy 
the  vacuum  in  the  pljtc,  when  the  engine  is  at 
rest,  tlmn  it  takes  tu  raise  it  when  in  action,  it 
follows  thai  one-eighth  only  of  the  power  (two 
horses)  i«  all  thnt  In  employed  to  nvcrronic 
leakage.  l*erliaj\s  the  necessity  of  t-iopping 
the  traffic  of  a  line  in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
until  the  dania<je  is  rcninced  or  the  obstacle 
cleared  away,  nhould  oe  regarded  upon  all 
railways  as  a  peculiar  advantage:  by  this 
necessity  all  chance  of  "running  into"  is 
avoided ;  and  where  stationary  power  is  em- 
ployed llie  difficulties  of  communication  wliich 
a  locomotive  line  has  to  contend  with  are  over- 
come. \Sj  means  of  an  electric  telegraph, 
every  engine-station  along  100  miles  ot  road 
may  bo  communicated  with  in  half  a  minute, 
and  ihoa  the  traffic  may  be  suspended  ana 
reaamed  at  pleasure."— i'fve  17. 

M.  Mallet  has  examined  this  objection 

in  the  following  passage  : — 

It  has  been  said,  should  am'  accident  occur 
on  your  single  way,  the  traffic  is  all  stopped ; 
wherras  uiili  iln'  twn  lines  of  a  locomotive 
road,  if  any  thing  happens  to  one  you  have 
the  other  remain  mg.  I  will  not  diepate  the 
validity  of  this  objection,  neither  will  1  destroy 
it;  but  lean  greatly  lessen  it  instating  that 
very  many  of  the  accidents  which  happen  on 
tlie  locnmntivf  line's,  beronie  an  inipoi^sibility 
upon  tlie  alnioHjiheric.  No  colli.«ion,  no  prob- 
able running  off  the  rails :  from  whence  then 
will  accidents  arise?  F'rom  evil  disposed 
pernons  injuring  the  road  ?  In  that  case,  the 
Imes  of  locomotives  are  as  open  to  their 
attacks  as  the  atmoapberio,  and  they  might  as 
well  injure  two  lines  as  one.  I  see  not  any 
chance  of  stoppage,  except  from  the  breaking 
uf  an  axle  or  u  wheel,  and  these  are  mishaps 
which  oeear  but  seldom ;  betides  which,  when 
they  do,  the  road  could  speedily  be  cleared 
of  one  carriage  rendered  unfit  lor  service.  I 
will  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  there  may  be 
orcasioMB  of  inlerrupnon  of  the  trnuAitB ;  ao 
there  are  also  upon  the  locomotive  hues,  in 

spite  of  their  two  linos  of  wigr.** 

4.  In  the  last  place  we  have  to  consider 
the  safety  aflbrded  by  the  atmospheric  sys* 
teni,  as  compared  with  other  locomotive 
means.  This  is  a  subject  of  such  para- 
mount importance,  that,  wera  any  one 
system  proved  to  afford  increased  security, 
purchn«cd  even  by  increased  rnst  of  con- 
struction and  wodiiug,  a  proper  regard  to 
puUic  salbty  of  life  and  limb  onght  to  pre* 
ponderate  over  pecuniary  motives.  TV  hen 
however,  on  the  contrary,  an  invention 
offers  the  means  of  reducing  the  expenses 
of  travcUing,  and  at  the  nme  timo  of  oU 
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viating  the  possibility  of  accident,  such  a 
benefit  to  rotnkind  ought  at  least  to  be  met 

with  every  attention  and  encouragement. 
If  any  one  feature  rliaractf  rizes  tfic  prin- 
ciple of  the  atmosplit-nc  railway,  ii  is  the 
very  element  of  safety  which  lies  in  its 
constructinn  and  m  the  mode  of  its  work- 
ing. On  this  point  we  shall  lirbt  quote  the 
opinion  of  M .  Teisserene : — 

"  Au  point  de  me  de  to  SieuritS. — ^11  est 
facile  de  montrcr  que  le  sy.st(>nje  atmosplie- 
rique  rem^die  &  toutes  Ics  cuuees  pnncipaiee 
d*Bccideot  sur  leu  ehemins-de-fer  en  wage 

aujuurd^huL  Gluetles  s  jnl,  en  etfct,  prs-  raiiM  s  : 
lea  collisions  cntrc  les  iruiuw,  la  eurlic  ile  lu 
voie,  la  rupture  ileH  essieuz  des  locomotives, 
les  eboulements  dans  les  grnndes  tranclitM's, 
les  incendics.  Avcc  I'appareil  atraosplicrique, 
pas  de  oollitiions,  pus  d'incendies,  pas  de  rup- 
ture d'essieu  i  la  voie  modelie  sur  le  niveau 
natorel  du  sol  ne  nicessitc  pas  de  grande 
niouvementa  de   lerre  ;  !c  li;iiti  tf!iu  jiar  un 

Joint  fixe  ne  pcut  guire  quitter  les  rads."— 
*age  117. 

Mr.  Samuda  remarks  upon  this  subject 
as  follows:— > 

"  Beside  these  advantagesj  this  pyeicni  pos- 
sesses others  ot'  atill  more  importance  lu  the 
public  No  coUisim  betioeen  trains  can  Uike 
place;  for  as  the  power  cannot  be  applied  to 
more  than  one  pi>[un  at  a  time  in  the  same 
section  of  pipe,  the  trains  must  ever  be  the 
length  of  a  section  apart  from  each  other ; 
and  it' from  any  c  iiise  a  train  slumlii  he  Klop- 

fted  in  the  nmiillc  ol'a  section,  t)ic  train  which 
bllows  it  will  bo  obliged  to  stop  also  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pii>e,  as  there  will  he  no  power 
to  propel  ii  until  the  first  train  is  out.  It  is 
also  ini|>ofisible  for  two  trains  to  run  in  oppo- 
site directions  on  the  Bame  line,  as  the  power 
is  only  applied  at  one  end  of  each  Kection.  A 
train  cannot  get  otF  the  rail,  as  the  leading 
carriage  is  lirnily  attached  to  the  piston,  which 
travels  in  the  pipe  between  the  rails;  and  the 
lufi:gi<jc  anil  i-nrriages  cannot  be  bum^  as  no 
engines  travel  with  the  trains." 

The  opinion  given  by  M.  Mallet  fully 
cuufuuis  this  statement.  "  Firstly,"  he 
stys,  "this  system,  from  not  employing 
locomotives,  i»  exempt  from  all  the  dan- 
gers to  which  accidents  to  them  expose  us. 

 In  the  second  place,  the  risk  of  colli- 

sion  entirely  vanishes,  and  perfect  seearity 

mnv  lie  enjoyed  on  that  hea<l,  two  trains 
never  being  able  to  run  in  the  same  pipe  at 
onee."   Again  he  says  ^^ 

**  Upon  an  atmospherie  railroad  there  is  no 
possibility  of  ninning  otfthe  rails  ;  or  at  least, 
if  one  carriage  gets  otf  the  rails  no  accident 
cao  result  from  it  First,  the  leading  carriage, 
finnly  and  doaely  attached  to  a  pip^  which 


[JvLT, 

aiay  well  be  regarded  as  immovable,  from 
its  own  weight  and  the  strength  with  uhich  it 
IS  fastened  down,  cannot  run  otS  the  raiL 
Those  which  follow  it,  and  are  linked  to  eaeh 
other,  would  have  evtn  more  dilUculty  in  cet- 
ting  otf  the  rails.  L'ul  on  a  railroad,  wiulsl 
the  guiding  ca  rria  IP  e  maintains  its  way,  itiaef 
little  ron-equenre  jl  one  of  those  behind  misses 
the  rad }  its  wheels  may  plough  up  the  soil 
beside  the  track,  but  as  it  cannot  get  away  ne 
<lang(T  i«  to  Hppiehended.  and  the  worst  that 
can  happen  will  be  a  check  in  the  8))«^ed.  Tliis 
is  an  important  result  for  the  construction  tt 
roads  upon  the  atmoe:pheric  Fystcm.  Curves, 
also,  which  on  the  locomotive  system  may  not 
l)C  made  li  s.*»  than  8(X)ni  radius,  may  by  this 
system  be  taken  much  sharper,  i  do  not 
ihink  that  it  is  wise  to  reduce  them  as  far  as 
ihofic  of  the  road  of  Kingstown  to  Dalkcy; 
but  1  look  upon  radii  of  3(X)n  to  400w  as  quite 
possible.'*—Pagtf  2a 

This  point  is  of  such  singular  impor- 
tance to  the  public,  that  we  deem  it  desira* 

hie  to  compare  the  opinions  (  fall  those 
enjjineeis  who  have  exanniud  and  reported 
upon  the  merits  of  the  system,  as  it  is  es» 
senttal  that  the  foUest  satisfaction  should 
be  afforded.  We  shall  further  quote  a 
pn^.snpe  from  Mr.  Ber<Tin's  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  notices  a  leinark  made  in  the 
Parliamentary  Report, — that  it  it  a  great 
element  of  safety  for  the  source  of  power 
to  be  present  u  itli  the  train. 

"There  reiiwurts  Init  one  other  matter  to 
which  1  iliink  ii  necefisary  to  advert;  but  that 
one  is.  in  n»y  judgment,  of  such  paramount 
importance,  thai,  more  than  any  other,  it  char* 
urtcrizes  the  atmospheric  system  ;  I  mean  the 
salety  ot'lhe  iniKst  iiL'i  r?: ;  not  ttierely  relatively 
to  otiier  nioaea  ui'  inuwit.  but  tiie  higliest  at- 
tainable decree  of  absolute  safety.».....Now 
what  the  locomotive  system  is  in  point  of 
safety  to  the  older  modes  of  travelling,  I 
believe  the  atmospheric  to  be  to  the  locomotive: 
in  a  word.  a«  tree  Ironi  hazard  as  it  i.^  ]'fmsil,le 
Ibr  any  hnnian  contrivance  to  be.  W  hat  ele- 
ments of  danger  arc  there?— collision  is  im- 
possible, all  recognized  causes  of  fracture  ot 
parts  are  almost  altogether  abBcnL.....In  Kpeak- 
ing  on  this  subject,  ilie  Reporters  eay,  •  ( )n 
railways,  it  is  a  great  element  of  safety  tiiat 
the  source  of  power  is  present  with  the  train, 
and  mny  be  almost  instanilv  tvirnrd  oil  if  any 
necessity  shows  itself  for  tiie  stopping.' — The 
presence  of  the  enginey  it  is  too  well  known, 
has  not  always  proved  a  source  of  safety,  as 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  very  worst  of 
railway  casualties  nave  been  iotelyoccagknud 
by  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  tron- 
erally  true ;  but  in  this  rcppect  there  is  no 
ditltirence  between  the  locomotive  and  the 
atmospheric  systems }  or  if  there  be,  it  is  in 
my  opinion  ia  favor  of  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  the  meaaa  of  tomuig  off  the  power  are  si]Ql 
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more  certain  ;  the  regulator  or  steam-cock  of:  engine,  onattended  by  any  of  its  dangers. 


a  iocomotive-eogioe  may  stick  lust,  so  that 
the  enfineman  cannot  move  it ;  thia  I  have 

iTioro  than  once  known  to  be  the  cas^o.  But 
there  are  abunUunce  of  contrivuiiccri  in  daily 
we,  any  one  of  which  is  adequate  lor  unitinir 

the  trnvellinL' ]M>toit  to  the  tniiti.  and  in  u'Iii<"h 
no  ditiiculty  ol  separation,  nor  apprehension  ot 


hilt  others  in  addition.  We  may  observe 
that  tlic  weight  of  the  engine  being  dis- 
pensed with,  the  momentttin  of  a  train  is 

reduced  in  proportion.  The  necessary 
weight  in  a  train  to  convey  200  passengers 
upon  the  k»comotive  system  amounts  to  77 


any  denuigement.  can  possibly  exiat  B«p  tons;  whilst  on  the  atmospheric  system  it 


sides,  even  were  this  not  the  case,  this  sepa 
ration  or  castintj  off  is  not  the  only  means  at 
the  command  of  the  romhictor;  in  conirnon 
with  the  locomotive-train  he  has  the  break, 
and  in  addition  he  has  the  power  of  instantly 
openinij  a  comnninication  between  the  ex- 
hausted main  and  the  atmosphere;  tiiis  latter 
of  coarse  is  not  so  immediate  in  its  action  as 
shuttin<r  off  the  Btearn  in  a  locomotive,  but 
combined  with  the  break,  \Y'h)(>l>  from  lite  much 
less  weij^ht  and  momentum  of  the  atmospheric 
train,  I  know  by  rre<iuont  trials,  (even  at  full 
speed,  and  with  the  full  motive  pressure  in 
operation.)  to  be  much  more  effective  than 
with  a  locomotive  engine.  1  believe  itpracti- 
eable  to  bring  to  rest  a  train  moved  hy  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  in  as  short  a  sj/ace  «.v  is  con- 
sutent  itilh  the  inalariaU  oj  the  carriage 
holding  tosether? 


IS  only  '^3  ton?.  So  that  the  application  of 
the  break  on  the  latter  system  will  stop  a 
train  in  half  the  time  that  it  would  with 
locomotive  engines.  Mr.  Bergin  has  allu- 
ded to  those  in  the  above  extract,  but  we 
may  notice  still  another. 

Wlien  the  power  'is  turned  off  in  i  loco> 
motive  *  n^ino,  the  momentum  is  checked 
by  the  break,  and  by  reversing  the  action 
of  the  engines.  Upon  the  atmospheric  sys- 
tem, the  required  objeet  is,  as  it  were,  mbo 
provided  for  in  a  beautiful  manner  by  the 
natural  action  of  the  principle  enipluyed. 
The  conductor  no  sooner  opens  the  coni- 
municalion  between  the  exhausted  main 
and  the  atmosphere  (which  is  accomplished 
by  the  simplest  meaus),  than  the  very  power 
which  had  before  served  to  impd  the  train, 
now,  when  it  is  required  to  act  contrari- 
wise, tends  to  retard  it.  As  soon  as  the 
air  is  admitted  before  the  piston,  not  only 
is  the  motive  power  stopped,  but  the  very 
observes  M.  Teisserenc,  "  un  element  ter-  momentum  of  the  train  accelerates  its  own 
rible  de  destruction,  1p  fen,  dont  le  catastro- '  stoppage,  by  compressing  the  air  before  the 


Thus,  so  far  from  its  being  a  cause  of  in- 
security for  the  source  of  power  to  be  dis- 
tant from  the  train,  the  very  reverse  is  the 
"La  locomotive  porte  avec  elle," 


phe  du  8  Mai,les  uccidenis  arrives  sur  le  che- 
rain  de  Li^e,  sur  celoi  de  Tsarko£-Selo  k 

St.  Petersbourg,  no  Tint  tjne  trop  ressortir 
lo  danger."  Similar  casualties  of  daily 
occurrence,  attended  with  more  or  less  mis- 
chief, might  be  quoted.  The  objection 
staled  in  the  above  extract  has  been  care- 
fully examined  by  M.  Mallet,  who  says  in 
conclusion  I  must  add,  that  it  is  not 
true  to  assert  that  there  is  no  communica- 
tion bf'twrctj  the  encine-man  and  the  train. 
The  barometer,  which  he  has  continually 
before  hb  eyes,  ever  indicates  the  power 
be  is  exerting  over  the  piston,  and  the  in- 
creased or  diniinislu  d  velocity  of  the  train 
is  perfectly  known  to  him  by  the  rising  ajid 
Ailing  of  the  mercury.  The  barometer, 
also,  is  an  in<irninent  which  it  recpiires 
very  little  instruction  to  understand  and 
make  use  of. 

But  independently  of  the  removal  of  (his 
source  of  danger,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the 
very  point  in  which  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
porten  ascribe  exclusive  safety  to  the  loco- 
notive  system,  the  atmosfdieric  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  otdy  possessing  all  the 
means  of  safety  attached  to  a  locomotive 


piston  ;  so  that  its  density  acts  as  a  check 
powrrfiii  in  proportion  to  the  speed,  and  di- 
ininishfs  only  as  the  train  steeps. 

The  action  of  this  same  principle  meets 
another  question.  It  has  been  asked  whe- 
ther, supiKffiing  any  leakage  or  accident 
should  happen  in  tlu-  tulji^  Ix  fore  the  piston, 
in  ascending  a  steep  incline,  the  train 
would  not  run  backwards  by  its  own  force 
of  gravity?  Supposing  any  such  accident 
to  happen,  the  same  principle  of  nature 
which  we  have  noticed  would  act  to  prevent 
this  result :  the  momentum  is  proportioned 
to  the  inclination,  and  the  greater  the  speed 
from  this  cause,  the  greater  would  be  die 
compression  of  the  air, — in  fact  the  power 
to  resist  it  This  beautifiil  <^>eration  of  a 
principle  of  nature,  so  simple  and  .sell^ad- 
justing,  will  be  intelligible  to  every  one. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  chief  points 
alluded  to  in  the  Parliamentary  Report 
A  reply  to  many  of  the  statements  coo* 
tained  in  it  w  as  published  in  the  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Bergin,  of  Dublin,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  :  in  this  he  examines  at  great 
length  the  result  of  the  experiments  insti- 
tuted by  the  Parliamentary  Reporters,  and 
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their  theoretical  iurestigations,  especially  .  betweeu  the  locomotive  and  atmoapheric 
with  respect  to  the  estimated  expenditure  systems  of  railway.  On  an  atmotpherie 
of  engine-power  required  to  maintain  the  line,  increaae  of  speed  does  not  increiae 

exhaustion  in  llio  working  main — the  ex-  the  cost  of  transit :  the  amount  of  discharg- 
hausting  power  of  the  air-pump,  and  the  ing  power  expended  during  the  transit  of  a 
)>roportionate  amoDot  of  leakage  in  the ,  given  load,  over  a  given  distance,  ia  the 
King  valve  and  the  piaton  in  the  main  tube,  same,  whatever  the  speed ;  and  at  the  same 
Mr.  Bergin  examines,  in  n  second  class  of  time  a  saving  in  the  loss  from  leakage  is 
observations,  the  remarks  founded  upon  effected  also  in  proportion  to  speed.  On  a 
these  calculations,  which  be  considers  as  line  worked  by  locomotive  engines  it  has 
mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  to  which  our  been  clearly  proved  that  an  increase  in  the 
attention  has  been  more  immediately  di-  velocity  of  the  train  from  25  to  miles 
rected.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  per  hour,  is  attended  with  a  iofs  of  more 
comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  two  qrs-  than  half  the  eflitctive  power  of  the  engine, 
terns  given  by  the  Patentees: —  This  d!^^rl<iv^nta^c  is  also  attended  by  an- 

«« We  \v:!l  ftr.t  noficf  prinripal  dcfertP  in  lather  serious  one  when  an  engine  has  to 
railways  worlaxi  by  locumouve  power.  These  '  draw  a  train  up  an  inclined  plane, — %  diffi- 
are^the  expenses  consequent  upon  their  for- '  culty  which  augments  in  an  increasing  ra- 
inniion  nnd  working,  in  addition  io  the  impos-  tio  to  the  inclination ;  an  engine  that  would 
sibiiiiy  ol  obiaining  a  ppeed  bcyoiid  25  miles  draw  269  67  tons  at  10  miles  an  hour,  on  a 
an  hour,  without  incurrit.j/a  morii  than  propor-  ;        <rf  i      |Q00,  cm  w\j  draw  84*07  at 

Uonate  additional  expenxe.    hor  an  engine     ^   ^    '  _  „,.j:„„t      i  :„  in<i 

that  would  draw  61^tons  on  a  level  at  thi  !  ,>f  gradient  of  1  m  100. 

rate  of^Smilee  an  hour,  would -if  rcqmrrd  to  '  ^'^^  Mr.  Pym  well  observes.  the 
travel  30  miles  an  hour,  only  be  able  to  draw  power  is  lost  or  absorbed  in  the  inverse  ra- 
29-66  tons,— or,  for  the  additional  5  milet  in  j  tio  in  which  it  requires  to  be  augmented, 
Hpeed,  a  loss  ol'  more  than  oii<-  Imli'  in  power,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  it  is  moBl 
These  evils  arise  Irom  the  foUowing  cuuses :  important  to  obtain  nn  incronso  " 
first,from  the  necessiiy  of  making  the  roads  I  following  table,  taken  from  Mr. 

comparativdy  evd  oxvm-  to  the  nature  o^^,  .  p^^^j^  TreaUse  on  Rail, 
the  ijowcr  cinplovcd.    The  wIkiU;  pDvver  ol  ^^.i 

the  locomotive  engine  is  not  avjidnble  lo  impel  |  'oads,  •  shows  the  pross  load  which  a  loco 
the  train,  because  it  has  todra^'  itself  nnd  ten-  motive  engine,  capable  of  evaporaiiug  sixty 
der.    Thus  a  great  portion  of  iiH  power  in  con- 
sumed even  on  a  level;  but  that  los«  of  power 
is  greatly  augmented  when  contending  with 
the  slightest  ascettt^-^SnintiJa, pageSL 


Here  we  must  observe,  thai  the  velocity 
of  travelling  oftn  a  remarkable  contrast 


cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  will  drag,  ex- 
clusive of  the  tender,  at  the  undcrnien* 
tioned  rates  of  speed,  on  dincront  inclina- 
tions of  planes.  This  will  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  the  tdvantige  which  the  ttino^ 
pherio  railway 


I         .   '  !  I  ^"^^  I    20   !  22i  i    25  I 

Inclination  cnlle*  an  tnilt  i  an  tuili'i  uni/uilri  un  mtlri  no  niilrf  an  milel  an 

of  plane.      Iiour.       hour.    •.   ttotir.       Uout.    |    buur.   '    hoar.  '  hour. 


lovol 

1  in  4480| 
I  in  2240 
1  in  1120 
1  in  1000 
1  in  900. 
i  in  800. 
1  in  700. 
lb  600. 
1  in  500. 
1  in  400. 
1  in  3CKJ. 
I  in  200. 
1  in  100. 


tOM. 

:m- 

325-72 
307-58 
276-47 
269-87 

2MM 

2655r) 
24G-17 
234-68 
22002 
201-04 
175-39 
138-48 
84-07 


Uma. 

251-10 
230  09 
2-2'2-67 
199-65 
194-76 
190^ 
1S4-17 
177-22 
168-72 
157-87 
143-82 
124-S5 
97-5-1 
65-30 


27^  I  30 

milea  an  niiloa  ao 
hour.  .  hour. 


torn. 

187-84 
176351 
166-06 
14H-44 
144-70 
Ul<70 
136-59 
131  27 
124-75 
116  45 
lOoGli 
9116 
70-24 
37'b9 


ton*.  I 

142-641 
133-66 
125-62 
11I-H5 
108-93: 
106-58; 
102.5 
9S-43j 
93-34 
86-85 
78-44 
67-09 
SO- 7 } 
I  2o-4G| 


Mr.  Samnda  states  fortber  disadvantages 

of  the  locomotive  system: — 

«  Secondly,  by  the  necessity  of  having  great 
weight  and  strength  of  rails  and  foundation 


consequent  on  the  employment  of  locomotive 

engiti*"?  Tlu-fe  engines  (exclusive  of  tender) 
wei^ii  generally  from  14  to  la  tons  each:  wjxa^ 

*  Third  •diu'ba,  pa^s  581. 
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in  additioa  to  the  rigidity  of  road  re(]^aircd 
to  auatain  this  weight  passing  over  it  on 

one  carriag'\  the  motion  transferred  to  the 
wiieeiK  by  lUe  engines  alternately  on  each 
side,  causes  a  continual  dispiacemttnt  or  forc- 
ing out  of  the  rails'. 

"  The  third,  and  perliaps  t!ie  greatest  evil, 
is  the  heavy  expense  attendant  on  workin«r  a 
railway  by  the  ordinary  method ;  and  this 
item  is  rendered  more  excessive  by  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  large  number  of  extra  engines 
in  store,  to  keep  an  adequate  supply  in  work- 
ing: order.  By  reference  to  the  half-yearly  ac- 
counts (if  t!i"  fjivor]ifi  il  and  Maiiclu't^tfr  Ilail- 
way,  the  aonual  expense  tor  locomotivepow- 
er  and  coke  is  found  to  be  from  50,00d(.  to 
GO.OOO/.  a  year,  nearly  2000/.  a  mile  per  an- 
num, on  a  traffic  of  about  I7OO  tons  a  day. 
Thwanount  is  excluuive  of  first  cost  and  in- 
terest on  the  original  stock."— Poye  22. 

This  item  is  one  of  serious  importance. 

The  ParlianiPiitrxrv  Rrport  states,  that  "  in 
respect  of  loconiutivc  outlay,  a  line  worked 
by  locomotive  engines,  in  order  to  be  well 
stocked,  should  liave  an  engine  per  mile 
ill  addition;  this  mode  of  workiiii^  requires 
water-stations,  engine-houses,  repairing- 
shojps,  etc"  Thus  the  expense  of  all  these 
engines,  required  to  be  constantly  out  of 
use,  is  exactly  so  much  capital  sunk,  and 
yielding  no  interest.  Nor  is  this  a  trilling 
matter,  when  we  coijsider  that  each  engine 
costs  on  an  average  above  1500/.,  and  that 
the  expense  of  repairs  on  each  in  the  year 
amounts  to  above  fifty  per  cent.  All  this 
expense  and  loss  up<Hi  capital  invested  is 
saved  by  the  employment  of  a  stationary 
engine,  upon  which  the  wear  and  tear  is 
scarcely  worth  consideration.  We  recur 
to  Mr.  Samuda's  statement 

'■  The  fourth  evil  is  the  large  consumption 
of  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  power  obtained  ; 
which  ari.-4es,  in  part  from  the  great  velocity  in 
the  movement  of  iho  pistons.  pr«!vcnting  the 
steam  from  acting  on  them  with  full  force  ; 
which  causes  a  back  pressure  on  the  pistons, 
reilucinij;  th<'ir  lorco.  in  ])roj)nrtion  to  t!u^  vcl  .- 
city  at  wliich  tl»ey  move.  The  power  of  the 
engine  in  thus  constantly  diminished  as  the  ve- 
locity (»r  the  train  \h  iiicr(M.<;pi!.  To  so  great 
an  extent  is  tiie  combined  aciion  of  iheso  de- 
fects felt,  that  when  travelling  at  20  miles  per 
hour,  the  elfcctive  power  of  the  engine  re- 
duced to  half  that  which  would  be  obtained 
from  the  same  quantity  of  steam  generated 
and  fuel  consumed  with  a  stationary  engine. 
When  travelling  at  SO  mites  per  hour,  it  is  re- 
ilui'i  (I  to  less  liian  one-fourth  ;  anti  at  a  .'<pceil 
but  liiiie  exceeding  43  miles,  the  power  is  ."^o 
far  destroyed  that  the  engine  wdl  scarcely 
draw  more  than  it-'jclf  an  !  timlor.  An  nfldi- 
tional  waste  of  fuel,  to  an  immense  extent,  is 
also  occasioned  by  the  lost  of  power  (as  al- 
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ready  shown)  on  inclined  planes.  And,  lastly, 
the  chances  of  accident  from  collision,  running 
olltho  rail,  bursting  of  boilurs.  err.  From  the 
iori'iroing  remarks  it  will  appear  that  the  evils 
of  the  present  system  are  entirely  attributable 
to  the  use  of  locomotive  ])ower,  and  the  reme- 
dy must  be  sought  for  in  the  employment  of 
stationary  power  In  its  stead."— '/'age  24. 

With  these  disadvantages  are  coutrasted 
the  anticipated  results  of  the  atmo^herie 
system : — 

**lst  The  loss  of  power  occasioned  by  the 

Inroinotive  enjinos  Iiaving  to  draw  their  own 
weight  is  entirely  avoided;  and  steep  hills 
may  be  ascended  with  no  more  additional 
power  than  tliat  actually  due  to  the  acclivity, 
as  there  is  no  weight  except  the  trum.  There 
is  no  other  known  pow«r  which  can  be  applied 
to  locomotion  without  carrying  considerable 
weight  and  friction  with  it.  The  ill  cHects  of 
locoinolivi'-eiiirines  have  bet:n  already  pointed 
out,  and  the  same  disadvantages  exist  in  the 
application  of  ropes,  which  most  be  drawn 
aloM'.T  willi  tho  iraiti.  and  lu-come  an  increased 
incumbrance  on  inclined  planes.  The  defects 
of  ropes  in  other  respects  are  too  generally 
known  to  need  comment. 

2nd.  The  weight  of  the  rails  and  chairs  on 
the  new  system  may  be  loss  by  One-third  than 
where  locomo'ivi?  enirint's  are  employed,  as 
the  carriages  of  (he  iraia  will  be  loo  light  to 
injure  them.  The  annual  cliarge  of  mainte< 
nance  of  way,  will,  from  the  samecaosei  be 
reduced  to  a  considerable  extent 

3rd.  The  wear  an<l  tear  of  locoinofive,  com- 
pared with  stationary  engines,  is  as  18  to  1. 

4th.  By  the  new  system  the  full  power  of 
the  eni,nncr;  i«  always  olitained;  and  on  an  in- 
,cline,  ihc  additional  quantity  of  fuel  consumed 
in  ascending  will  be  saved  in  descending,  as 
the  trains  run  down  by  their  own  gravity. 
The  expense  of  fuel  will  be  further  decreased, 
as  the  expense  of  using  coal  is  only  half  that 
of  coke. 

On  the  new  system  the  velocity  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  velocity  wi;h  whieli  ihe  fiir  is 
withdrawn  from  the  pipe;  therelbre,  by  sim- 
ply increasing  the  air-pump,  any  speed  may 
he  iitfained  ;  ami  wii'i  a  fixed  quantity  oftrai- 
^ic  per  diem,  no  considerable  increase  in  tlie 
fuel  consumed  or  any  other  expense  is  incurred 
for  i  nproveil  speed,  fsjrthcr  tlian  the  email  ad- 
ditional pow  r  required  to  overcome  the  in- 
creased atmospheric  resi>itance.  An  actoal 
Kaviiiijr  in  till!  first  cost  ofa  railway  constructed 
for  hiixh  veloriiics  may  be  eiiicteJ,  because, 
by  performing  the  journey  in  less  time,  a 
greater  number  of  trains  may  be  despatched 
each  day,  and  their weiirht  diminished;  Acre- 
fore  the  piston,  having  less  to  draw,  may  be 
smaller  m  diameter.  The  cost  oi'  the  pipe 
(which  forms  the  largest  item  in  the  first  cost 
of  thi.-?  railway)  will  thn^  he  reduced  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  as  the  speed  is  increased.^' 
^Pagt  26. 
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M.  MdJet,  in  his  report  to  the  French 

Government,  makes  an  impnrtr\nt  observa- 
tion on  the  ctfcct  uiiich  a  reduction  ot 
speed,  in  the  passage  of  a  train,  exereises 
upon  the  motive  force.  In  describing  vari- 
ous experimental  trips  uliicli  lu-  niade  on 
the  Dalkc)'  line,  he  says,  lliat  in  one  jour- 
ney, when  travelling  at  the  rate  of  45  miles 
per  hour, — 

"During  our  course  tlie  barometer  sunk  to; 
21  inches:  thislallwns  caused  by  our  tuning 
on  quicker  ihnn  t},f' nir  fonUl  be  ivitluiraw  i  ! 
The  air  which  remained  in  the  pipe  cainrii  u 
condensation  which  lowered  the  barometer.  In 
the  following  ex[»erinirni.  made  u  iih  t'le  same 
train,  a  contr.iry  clkct  wa-s  produreii.  Set  oti" 
at  8  lochea,  viz.  w  i  tli  n  po  wer  of 704  Iho.  We 
went  on  very  slowly,  and  saw  '.he  mercury  ri»e 
to  20  inches  gradually.  In  thia  manner  the 
iiir-piinip  produced  a  vacuum  quicker  than  we 
proceeded)  and  this  is  a  very  important  point 
of  the  atmospheric  s)rstem.  If  a  ttaekness 
is  jmxturi'd  by  vrt  rlomlin-'  /i  Irnin,  or  if  the 
train  slops,  the  propulsive  Joive  iiutantljf  aug- 

We  shall  not  enter  into  further  details  of 
the  i>robable  savinji  to  be  elTtcted  by  etn- 
ployiog  atmospheric  pressure  on  rail-ways. 
Tto  calculations  of  the  Patentees  show  a 
large  estimated  reduction  of  cost  in  the  con- 
struction and  laying  down  of  a  ii-ieon  their 
plan,  and  a  saving  of  more  than  one-half  in 
the  annual  coat  of  working ;  and  we  have 
some  guarantee  for  the  general  accuracy  of 
their  cnlculrition''  in  a  comparison  of  their 
estimates  witli  the  actual  co&t  of  construc- 
tion of  the  line  at  Dalkey.  This  gives  us 
ascertained  data.  The  cost  of  the  appara- 
tus complete,  and  placed  on  the  line,  is 
4300/.  per  mile  ;  and  that  of  ilie  steam-en- 
gines, vacuum-pumps,  engine-houses,  etc., 
1000/.  :  in  all,  5301)/.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  here  mention  the  remark  made  by 
M.  Mallet,  in  describing  this  apparatus, 
that  the  engine  "  is  evidently  more  power- 
ful than  is  required  for  svorkitii:  this  road  :" 
he  adds, — "I  am  itit'ormed  that  it  would 
make  a  vacuum  in  a  pipe  of  six  miles  long : 
they  rarely  work  this  engine  to  more  than 
half  its  power  at  present." 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the 
experiments  at  Wormholt  Scrubs,  the  com- 
pany of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Rail- 
way, backed  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pirn,  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  adopt  the  atraospher- 
ic  principle  in  an  extension  of  their  line 
from  Kingstown  to  D.ilkr  v.  In  furtherance 
of  this  object  they  applied  to  Government 


for  a  loan  of  money,  on  the  aecority  of  their 

existing  railway,  to  carry  on  the  works.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  Report  above  alluded  to 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  fully  admitted  the  accomplishment of 
the  principle  of  the  atmo.spheric  railway,  in 
the  following  words :  "We  consider  the  prin- 
ciciple  of  atmoqiheric  ]wopulsion  to  be  ea- 
tablished,  and  that  the  ec(momy  of  working 
increases  with  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
tube."  "With  a  creditable  public  spirit,  the  * 
Government  consented  to  assiat  in  the  trial  of 
lIiiH  national  undertakint',  and  trranled  a 
loan  of  ^'25,000  to  Uie  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town Company.  The  Company  however 
could  not  obtain  a  line  of  road  without  a)^ly- 
ingfor  a  bill  to  Parliament ;  and  to  obviate 
the  delay  and  expense  which  this  would  oc- 
casion, the  Board  of  Works  granted  them  the 
use  of  ground  in  their  possession,  which  had 
been  used  f<ir  conveyinfi  stone  from  the  quar-' 
ries  near  KiUina  to  the  harbor  of  Kingstown. 
The  nature  of  this  road  presented  every  diffi- 
culty to  the  formation  of  a  railway  ;  never- 
theless the  Patentees  felt  such  a  conhdence 
in  their  project,  that  they  were  glad  to  have 
it  tried  and  tested  for  the  first  time  under 
circumstance-:  nf  such  unusual  difficulty. 
'IJlie  accomplishment  of  the  work  may  on  ' 
this  account  be  regarded  as  doubly  import- 
ant.  From  the  nature  of  the  line  of  road, 

a  series  of  sh;ir|>  rind  difTicult  curves  was 
uruvoidable,  upon  which  uo  locomotive  en- 
gine could  run  without  the  utmost  risk,  and 
at  a  slow  pace.  These  are  now  passed  with 
the  nrreatest  ease  and  smoothness  at  si.xfv 
miles  an  hour,  and  with  loads  attached  of 
sevetity-two  tons  at  the  rateof  twenty  milea.  * 
Another  point  Ins  In  re  liecii  f?ecided,  upon 
which  in  fiu-t  tlie  applicability  of  this  rail* 
road  to  extended  lines  of  traffic  in  a  great 
measure  rests, — namely,  the  power  of  paaa> 
ing  with  facility  from  one  section  of  pipe  to 
another.  At  present,  only  one  section  of 
pipe  is  in  operation,  md  consequently  this  • 
experiment  cannot  be  fully  shown  ;  its  suc- 
cess however  is  ascertaijuHl  by  the  fact, 
that  the  train  has  repeatedly  passed  njf  one 
section,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  regular- 
ity. The  o(>eration  of  tl|e  valve  which 
divides  the  sections  is  simple  and  beau- 
tiful,— we  have  already  quoted  M.  Ties- 
serenc's  deseriptimi  of  this, — and  the  sin^ 
pie  fact  of  the  successful  operation  of  this 
valve  is  conclusive.  If  a  train  can  pass 
without  stoppage  off  one  section,  it  must 
necessarily  enter  at  once  upon  the  next, 
and  there  can  be  no  questitm  as  to  the  fa- 
cility of  repeating  this  along  a  line  of  any 
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length :  a  bnndred  BtttuNM  can  u  eaailj  be 

passed  as  one* 

The  excellent  Report  of  M,  Teisscrenc, 
to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer, 
was  foonded  on  observations  made  upon 
the  experimental  line  at  Wormholt  Scruhs 
After  detailiiiff  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
■Itonding  the  loooniotive  system,  he  thus 
compares  it  with  the  atmospheric : — 

"  Lc  RyutAme  atniosphirk|ue  est  exempt 

(li  s  il^Hui's  que  nous  venons  de  reprocher  aussi 
bien  aux  locoinoiives  qu'aux  machines  &  c&bles. 
Son  application  diepent^rr  ut  h  la  fois  et  dii 
poids  inutile  du  nioteur  dans  le  premier  sys- 
tdtne,  etdu  poids  inutile  de  I'intermediaire  dans 
le  j^ct-ond  ;  elle  inTmcitniit  l\'xre8.<ive  division, 
Texccssive  niuUipiicite  des  iruioi,  cans  accrol- 
tre  les  ehaneesde  collision,  eomme  eela  a  lieu 
datXR  Ic  flysftmi'  loromntll";  Kan«  anirnitMUcr  I:i 
d6pense,  resuliat  de  I'emploi  dca  locomotives 
eo  defl  machines  h  cible,  elle  foarnirait  an  mo- 
teur  dont  la  puissance,  bien  loin  de  diniinuer 
avec  le  poi  Is  des  ohjeis  A  trainer,  avec  la  roi- 
deur  des  ram  pee  ft  franchir,  tendrait,  au  con 
traire,  &  croitrc  dans  Ic  m^me  sens.  Kile  reii- 
drait  possiblea  toutcs  lea  vitesses  avec  des 
charges  utiles  considerables,  sur  les  chcniins 
ies  i^uB  plaMs  eomme  sur  lea  railways  les 
plus  inr.1tn€t.  Bien  loin  de  nteeseiter  une  ap- 
plicati'in  Inite  de  la  puissance  motrice  au  de- 
part, uu  rateotiosenieni  progressif  ft  I'arriv^e, 
elle  permettraii  d'aeoamufer  ft  Pavanee  la  force 
motrice,  de  maniftre  ft  imprimer  rnpidement 
aux  trains  leur  maximum  de  viiesfc.  Avec 
elle  eeraient  impossibles  et  les  collisions  et  len 
accidents  resultant  de  la  presence  da  fen.  f^es 
sorties  de  rail  dcvicndraient  exlremement  diJli- 
ciles  ;  les  effets  de  la  force  cenirifiife  Iris  pcu 
rcdoutables;  puisque  le  train,  eoroposi  nu 

f>lus  de  deux  voitures,  scrait  fetroitement  lift  h 
a  voie.  Enfin,  con^truitH  pour  recevoir  des 
voitures  trois  ei  quatre  Ibis  moiiu  lourdes  que 
les  loeoinotlvei^  les  chemtns  n*auralent  |ilus 
besoin  de  rails  aussi  pesans,  de  points  aiissi  re- 
sistants ;  les  collisions  n'etani  plus  ft  craiodre, 
pas  plus  que  les  eDComhrenents,  paisque  les 
miircfiafidises  voyagoraient  i\u»i-i  vile  (|U0  les 
voyaireurR,  une  seule  voie  serait  ^uliii^anto. 
Rien  de  plus  simple,  d*aill(-urs.  que  la  theoric 
de  I'appareil  au  moyen  duquel  on  realise  ces 
nombreuz  avanlagcs." — Page  lOS. 

This  Report  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  French  Gorernroent ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  works  at  Dalkey  were  in  a  sufficiently 
advanc**d  state,  they  sent  over  another  en- 
ffineer,  M.  Mallet,  Inspector  General  of 
rahlie  Works,  to  fhmish  a  second  report. 
This  recently  appeared  in  the  French  jour- 
nals, and  we  shall  extract  a  few  passages 

*  Great  credit  is  due  tr>  thfi  engineers,  MoMn. 
Samudaa,  for  the  skill  and  taloot  diaj>layed  in 
constructing  the  Dalkoy  railway,  snd  UipiOiriDg 
B/  of  ihs  details  of  working. 
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from  it,  eont4uning  the  results  of  trials  upon 
the  Dalkey  railway,  which  are  of  great  iup 

terest : — 

"  Apris  avoir  reconnu  que  le  vide  ^tait ' 
obtenu  d*nne  maniire  plu^^  |tart'aitequ'on  n*au- 

rail  Of:e  !'(  ;sj>erer,  je  me  snip  occiipe  de  la 
viiesse.  Je  rapporterai  ici  quatre  experiences. 

1.  Avec  un  convoi  pesant  38  tonnes  (l« 
tonne  anjjiaise  est  de  SilO  livres),  le  baronie"- 
tre  marquant  23  pi>uces.  Ton  a  monte  en  3  min- 
utes 15  secoades.  Par  prudence,  Ton  a  em- 
ployft  les  I'reins  ponr  fr  iDctiir  les  courbes,  ce 
qui  a  produit  uu  ralcnnai<emenu  Lc  luaxi- 
imun  de  vitesse,  dans  cetteexpftrienccaetftde 
40  milles  (16  lieues)  ft  Pheure. 

2.  Avec  le  ui^me  convoi,  I'on  est  mont6  en 
3  minutes  7  seconder  :  maximum  de  vitesss^  45 
nuUe8(plusde  IS  lieues). 

3.  On  esi  parti,  le  baromifre  marquant  8 
polices,  avec  le  menic  convoi.  Pendant  le 
trajei.  le  baromdire  est  monte  juequ'Ji  20 
pouces.  Le  voyage  a  hlh  affectum  en  4  minutes 
30  seconder.  Sur  quelquc8points,ronamarch6 
A  30  milles  (12  lieues). 

4.  Enfin,  le  boromitre  marquant  25  pouces, 
I'on  est  parti  avec  un  convoi  de  fiO  tonnes.  Le 
temps  du  Irajct  a  fct^  de  5  minute.^  20  scc- 
ondes. 

Pour  deseeodre,  Ton  a  employ^  la  gravity. 
A  cet  effet,  I'on  a  rang^  le  piston  de  cAt*  (ce 

jnr  si^  fait  avec  li  plii.«  <rranil>'  f;i.  ilitc).  afin 

au'il  ne  recontrftt  pas  de  lube.  Le  temps  de  la 
escente  a  M  dVnviron  5  minutes.  Le 
mouvement  ^'art  r  ilenti  par  le  frottcment  dans 
les  courbes.  Je  n'ai  rien  ft  dire  de  cc  moyen, 
ustt£  par  pittsieurs  chemins  de  fer.** 

The  following  results  of  experiments 
subsequently  made  on  the  Kingstown  and 

Dalkey  line  are  extracted  fnxn  the  '  Rail- 
way Times'  of  December  2,  ISAii.  Their 
importance  justifies  our  inserting  them  at 
length. 

"  Withoot  the  slighest  hesitation,  we  have 

to  state  that  the  result  of  very  minute  in. 
vcstigation  un  the  spot  has  fully  confirmed  the 
opinions  to  which  we  had  previously  come, 
from  the  scientific  discussion  of  the  principle 
and  Irom  tiie  o^ierations  of  the  very  imperfect 
appar:i  tu  s  a  t  Wormholt  Scrubs.  . 

'•The  line  between  Kinrrstown  and  Dalkey 
is  13  miles  in  length,  in  uhich  iLere  is  a  rise 
of  71i\  feet,  niakini;  an  average  ascent  of  1  in 
1 15,  towards  Dallccy .  The  main  pipe  helweeu 
the  rails,  which  is  15  inches  internal  diameter, 
i  nnunences  at  the  Kiitijptow  11  t-taiion,  and  is 
continued  to  within  500  yards  of  Dalkey.  The 
communication  between  the  main  pipe  and  the 
steam-ensrine  (at  Dalkey)  is  formed  through 
the  medium  of  a  close  pipe,  laid  out«ide  the 
trackway,  and  atiiu^ed  at  the  lower  end  into 

the  main  ai^d  af  ilie  upper  end  into  the  vacu- 
um pumj).  A  branch  valve  is  placed  ai  the 
junction  between  the  close  anu  open  main, 
which  allows  the  vneoam  pump  to  act  on  the 
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main,  or  be  ihut  off  from  it,  at  pleasure.  The 

(limensionts  of  the  engine  iire. — cylinder,  34^ 
inches  diameter ;  «trokc,  5  lieet  G  inches ;  Fpeed. 
342  f^et  ])er  minute.  It  works  <  xp;ineively.  the 
steam  being  admiittv!  in  llu;  cylinder  at  40  lbs. 
above  Ihe  iitmosphere,  and  cut  otf'at  one-fourth 
stroke  when  the  encfine  is  nt  its  full  load ;  it  if; 
then  fvpniiiiii!  tl>r  the  remaining  portion  ofthe 
Rtroke,  and  cundensed  in  the  usual  way.  Tlie 
degree  of  cut-off  is  regulated  hv  a  cam  work«d 
by  the  governor,  and  is  tlicrerore  proiwrtion- 
ately  shorter  ns  the  duty  ofthe  enpine  isleiis; 
but  in  no  c:i.se  is  the  steam  admitted  for  n 
greater  distance  than  one-fourth  ofthe  stroke. 
The  vaemim-pnfflp  is  double  aKtini?.  The  di- 
mensions are, — diuineter,  67  iiirlio- ;  stroke  5 
feet  6  inches ;  speed,  2i2  feet  per  minute.  With 
the  above  apparatus  we  saw  a  vacuum  formed 
io  theentire  length  rrom  Kingstown  to  Dalkey  - 


Bqoitts* 


of  mar.  10  in.  (or  ^  «f  u 

"  J5  "  (or  a  M 


m.  i. 
in  0  r*\ 


)  in  I  51 

(or  S        "       3  In  3  30 

For  Uie  jmrnoses  of  observation,  distance  posts 
were  ptaeea  alonir  the  line  at  intervals  of  two 
chains,  every  tenth  post  (or  oue-lnurth  mile) 
havinjf  a  dietiiiguishing  mark;  and  the  follow- 
ing was  the  resatt  of  some  journeys  made  for 
til  during  our  visit  :— 

"Journey  A.— Grops  load  62  tons;  max- 
imum speed  during  trip  for  two  chains  was-* 
21  miles  per  hour;  total  time  of  journey,  4 

ujinutetj  4S  t-eronds. 

"Journev  B — Gross  load  72  tons;  maxi- 
mum speed  during  trip  for  2  chains  was  =  20 
miles  per  hour  ;  total  time  of  journey,  5  min. 
33  ei  c. 

Journey  C. — Gross  load  75  tons ;  maximum 
speed  during  trip  for  2  chains  «  81*17  miles 

per  hour;  toTal  time  of  journey,  6  min.  2  sec. 

"Journey  D. — Gross  load  30  tons;  maxi- 
mum speed  during  trip  ibr  8  chains  was  ^ 
51-5  miles  per  hour;  tinu-  nt  yiassinjr  I  12 
mile  post  2  min.  57  sec. ;  totai  liiue  of  journey, 
3  min.  24  see.*' 

In  the  same  journal  of  December  16th 
appeared  the  foilowinij  ndditional  details: — 

"  In  following  up  the  investigation,  it  should 
be  observed  that  focal  circumstances,  amount 

of  traffic,  and  sloepm  ot"  frradicnt.e,  will  to  a 
certain  extent  influence  this  consideration ;  but 
with  the  view  of  rendering  it  as  generally  ap- 

1)licable  as  poegible,  we  have  made  the  r.i!  u- 
alions  on  a  s-imilar  scale  to  tliat  in  ute  on 
the  Kingetown  ami  Dalkcy  line,  and  havf 
deduced  sucli  of  the  workinir  r?cpen?os  tliere- 
from  aa  the  time  it  lias  hovn  in  operation  will 
allow.  Wi!  apprehend  that  this  scale  will 
never  liave  to  he  exceede*!  on  lines  of  the 
larfresl  traliii-.  Where  it  is  decreased  the  cost 
will  be,  proportionately  lessened,  so  I'ar  as  re- 
gards construction.  The  decreased  scale  will 
only  influence  the  weight  of  trains.  The 
speed  can  be  preserved  on  the  smriller  ar  ni! 
the  I  iri'cr  scale,  by  maintaining  the  same  rela- 
tive ])r.i])or(ions  between  the  VBCUum-pump 
'and  the  main. 


I    "The  scale  employed  on  the  Dalkey  line  is 

— Vacuum  iiilie,  1'  inrlies  d::init;ter;  vacuum 
pump,  57  inches  diameter;  engine,  lOO-borse 
power.  It  will  be  well  to  notice  the  doty  such 

an  apparatus  will  perform  on  a  level  juul  up 
various  rates  of  inclination.  This  proportion 
bet  ween  the  pump  and  the  tube  enables  trains 
to  be  prnjrelled  50  to  60  miles  per  hour,  and 
will  draw  a  train  of  200  tons  on  a  level. 

WilldrawSO  tons  up  an  incline  rising  1  in  160. 
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"The  cost  of  the  atmospheric  apparatus 

complete,  and  placed  on  the  line,  ia  £4.'i(in  pop 
mile ;  and  of  the  steam-engincik  vacuum- 
pumps,  engine-houses,  etc  £1000;  total, 
£53ltn.  It  wdiiM  scarcely  he  useful  to  notice 
the.  other  items  that  are  necessary  toc^'mplete 
a  railway  on  Ibis  system,  as  the  earthworic 
will  vary  materially  acc'>r(nn<^  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  throu<rh  whicli  it  passes.  In  a 
difRcull  country  the  saving  Irom  adopting  such 
gradients  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  atmos- 
imeric  instead  of  the  locomotive,  would  con- 
siderably more  than  equal  the  entire  £5300, 
while  on  a  level  or  easy  country  a  balance  of 
expense  would  remain  against  me  atmospher* 
ic,  syptrm  up  to  this  point.  In  all  cases  the 
smaller  quantity  of  land  that  would  be  required, 
ihe  diminished  sise  of  the  bridges,  the  fighter 
rails,  the  absence  ol'  all  cokf^  and  wafer-sta- 
tions, workshop.^:,  and  stoci<  ol  locomolives,  will 
have  to  go  to  the  credit  of  tbe  atmospheric 
system  against  the  cost  of  TBcaum  tube  and 
engines.'*^ 

♦        s        *     .   «  • 

"Among  some  interesting  experiments 
made  at  Dalkey  are  the  following.  The  first 
series  shows  I'he  uniformity  of  the  sealmg 
process.  During  the  same  day,  and  after  the 
running  of  each  train,  observations  were  taken 
of  the  time  required  to  re-form  the  TBCOUm  to 
the  height  ol  15  inches,  whioh.wns  as  iai- 
lows;— 

Alter  the  4th  trip  the  barometer  rose  to 

16  inches  in  1'  45" 
"  5th  "  15  «  in  1  10 
"  6th  «  15  "  in  1  42 
«  7th  «  15  "  in  140 
«  8th  «  15  «  m  1 45 
"  9th  «  15  "  in  1 40 
"        18ih      •*      15  in  142 

"  19th  «*  15  •«  in  1 45 
«  Slst  «  15  «  in  1  45 
"       82nd     "      15    "     inl  43 

^  The  second  series  shows  the  amount  of 

I(  iik  f^n  ilui!  to  ihc  longiludiriat  valve,  as  sepa- 
rated I'rom  Uiat  due  to  the  air-pump,  travelling 
piston  and  station  -valves.  In  the  following 
experiments  the  vmeuum  was  in  every  instane* 
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raised  to 22  inches;  the  engine  WBSthen  stop- 
ped ami  tfie  tube  waa  allowed  to  fill  with  air 
oy  the  leakage  (from  nil  sources)  into  it. 

"With  the  train  at  Kingstown, 

the  gauge  fell  18  inches,  i.  e.  ■>„. 
from  22  inches  to  4  inches,  in  11  33-lOOth, 
Advanced  1-4  mile     «        in  10  88-lOOih, 
Advanced  1-2  mile     «         in  10  76-lOOth, 

the  leakage  beinjr  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in 
36-83  sec.  in  the  first  instance,  one  inch  in  36 
sec.  in  the  second  instance,  one  inch  in  35  91 
sec.  in  the  third  ioslaace, — showing  the  addi- 
tional leakage  from  the  long  valve  to  be  only 
so  much  aa  was  represented  hy  the  yauge  fall- 
ing per  inch  of  a  second  quicker  in  the 
first  instance  and  ,^  „  of  a  eeeoiid  in  the  last, 
and  the  additional  power  to  compensate  this 
being  all  the  increased  haulage  power  required 
per  half  mile.  This  is  an  experiment  of  no 
ordinary  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  confirms  the 
notion  ihai  the  advucates  of  tiie  system  have 
Ions  urged  for  it,  namely,  that  every  extcosion 
of  we  lengih  is  attended!  with  increased  ad- 
vantages, and  that  while  the  Atmospheric 
Railway  is  equally  applicahic  to  short  as  to 
long  lines,  it  is  by  no  means  applicable  only 
to  the  formert  which  ila  mieoenfaf  application 
on  a  ahort  Una  haainduoed  many  to  imagine.** 

We  had  cited  the  above  experiments,  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  M.  Mallet's  Raport ; 

they  however  rrWc.  substantially  the  same 
results  and  figures,  but  in  a  more  con- 
densed form.  Subsequently  to  the  appear- 
ance of  M.  Mallet*!  firat  report  in  the 
French  jotirnals,  a  second  and  more  detaul- 
ed  one,  addressed  by  him  to  the  French 
government,  has  been  poblnhed  in  Paris, 
and  an  English  translation  in  London. 
That  gentleman  states,  that  "  the  fame  of 
the  success  of  this  second  experiment, 
made  on  i  seale  far  greater  than  that  at 
Wormholt  Scrubs,  spread  itself  into  France. 
Immediately  M.  Teste,  the  minister,  and 
M.  Le  Grand,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  PaUie  Works,  whose  attention  had 
been  roused  by  the  previous  report  of  M, 
Teisserenc,  desirous  to  know  ail  the  im- 
provements and  advantages  of  a  system 
which  might  exereise  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  future  prospects  of  rail-roads  in 
France,  gave  me  an  order  to  embark  for 
Ireland." 

This  Report  is  divided  into  Ibor  chapters: 
the  first  contains  n  description  of  the  line 
from  Kingstown  to  Dalkc;^,  of  the  apparatus, 
and  details  of  experiments;  the  second 
chapter  treats  of  the  application  of  the  at- 
mospheric system  to  railroads  in  general : 
the  third  gives  the  comparative  expense  of 
laying  down  a  loeonotive  railway  and 
one  on  the  itmoqiberie  plan;  and  the 


fourth  gives  the  comparative  coet  of  work- 
ing on  the  two  syatems.  We  have  had  oc- 
casion to  cite  many  remarks  contained  in 
this  Report,  re^^arding  the  general  merits  of 
the  atmospheric  railway ;  and  it  is  ii«ne« 
cessary  to  review  it  critically.  It  is  the 
most  valuable  dornmenl  tliat  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  subject :  the  chief  part  is  oc- 
cupied with  a  minnte  and  carefiil  detail  of 
the  experiments  which  M.  Mallet  instituted 
on  the  Dalkey  railway,  and  upon  which  his 
opinions  are  founded.  These  merit  a  close 
examination,  and  will  be  peculiarly  valua- 
ble to  scientific  men  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  railways.  M.  Mallet  examines 
every  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  the 
atmospheric  system, — its  applicability  to 
existing  and  new  lines,  and  under  every 
circumstance  attending  conatruciion.  The 
English  trandation  ofthis  Report  is  of  mnch 
less  value  than  it  might  have  been,  had  the 
French  measures  and  vahic??  been  rt^duced 
to  the  English  equivalents  ;  but  a  point  of 
still  greater  importance  (and  wluch  we  are 
surprised  not  to  see  noticed  by  the  transla- 
tor) is,  that  all  the  calculations  of  M.  Mal- 
let are  founded  upon  the  French  prices  of 
iron  and  of  labor— naturally  so  in  a  report 
addressed  to  the  French  government ;  but 
unless  this  fdct  is  borne  in  mind,  through- 
out the  calculations,  and  the  difference  noted 
between  the  English  and  French  prices  of 
iron,  the  reader  i.s  liable  to  he  seriously 
misled.  Premising  this  remark,  we  ob* 
serve  that  M.  Mallet  edenlstes  that,  in  the 
cost  of  construction,  the  atmospheric  system 
would  effect  a  saving  of  one-seventh,  and 
in  the  cost  of  working  a  saving  of  two> 
fifths.  The  same  calculatioii,  made  npon 
the  value  of  iron  in  England,  would  show 
of  course  a  much  greater  reduction.  M. 
Mallet  examines  carefully  and  impartially 
every  objection  which  has  been,  or  is  likdy 
to  be,  raised  to  the  atmospheric  system; 
and  in  concluding  this  part  of  hia  R,^K»t 
he  says 

(( I  do  not  think  I  have  omitted  any  of  the 
objeetfoDi  which  have  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

Several  are  worthy  of  being  taken  into  consid- 
eration. But  do  any  of  them  present  insur- 
mountable diffienltieat  Are  they  of  a  nature 
to  induce  us  to  abandon  the  invention  ?  I  do 
not  think  so,  and  therefore  I  advocate  a  triaL 
If  the  system  had  already  arrived  at  perfection 
no  trial  wonld  be  necessury  ;  we  should  have 
but  to  lay  down  the  works,  certain  of  suc- 
cess; but  in  spite  of  the  enormous  step  shown 
to  have  been  gained  in  Ireland,  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done*  liCt  its  judges  remember 
what  the  locomotives  were  at  tfawlr  commenco' 
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ment,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  improve- 
ment th^  have  experienced  during  the  last 
twen^  yean.**— Pd^e  32. 

There  are  many  other  points,  coaoeeted 

%vUh  the  consUractiOD  and  working,  exam- 
ined by  M.  IVIaHet,  to  which  we  should 
have  referred,  did  our  space  allow, — with 
retpcct  to  the  crossings,  for  instance,  which 
w(>  s!i;ill  give  in  M.  Mallet's  wcurds,  with  a 
suggestion  he  offers  : — 

"  They  are  done  precieel^  as  on  the  locomo- 
tive roaas;  for  this  they  divide  the  pipe ;  but  | 

not  to  (iestrov  the  rontiiinity  nf  the  aspiration.  • 
the  two  divnjtjd  pipes  are  roiinccted  by  nieant> 
of  another  pipe  sunk  in  the  ground,  which 
curves  back  at  a  right  angle  at  its  two  ends, 
to  branch  intotfieir  lower  portion.  The  points 
of  iunrtion  are  above  the  valves  of  tjritrance 
ana  exit,  which  the  interruption  of  the  pipes 
compels  them  to  put  at  their  extremity,  when 
in  a  proper  slate  for  upi\  ihe  valve  at  tlir 
extremity  of  the  pipe  at  tlio  bide  by  which  the 
train  would  arrive  is  closed,  as  well  as  the  en- 
tranrt"  valve  of  the  other  pipe.  When  the 
leuiiintr  carriage  appears,  the  first  will  be 
opened  as  usual  by  the  c()in|)ro^sed  air  driven 
forwards  by  the  piston,  Another  valve,  placed 
in  the  pipe  of  communication,  will  be  closed  at 
the  same  time  by  the  effect  of  the  passage  of 
the  train.  That  at  tlio  entrance  of  the  next 
pipe  will  be  opened,  when  the  piston  shall 
nave  entered  this  pipe,  1»y  tlie  valve-man,  or, 
what  is  bettersUll,  oy  tiie  train  itself.  Another 
means  which  might  be  employed  consists  in 
not  dividinjrthc  pipe,  but  makin<?  two  inclined 
planes  at  005  ol^  slope,  jwr  meter,  for  the 
|iaasage  of  carriages.  I  [i  1 1 1  is  i-.;tse  three  open- 
in -/s  are  required,  two  for  the  wheels  of  the 
carriages,  and  the  third  for  the  piston-rod,  the 
^'heel  which  presses  the  valve  and  the  cylin- 
d(  r  which  compresses  the  composition.  The 
openings  would  be  too  large  and  too  deep  to 
nllow  of  their  being  left  uncovered.  It  would 
be  easy  to  adapt  thick  planks  of  deal,  with  a 
counterpoise  for  this  puiTposc.**— Page  29. 

In  having  occasion  to  consider  attentive- 
ly and  to  cite  from  the  official  reports  pre- 
BCnted  to  the  English  and  French  govern- 
ment.s,  we  regret  to  have  a  comparison 
forced  upon  us  disadvantageous  to  the  for- 
mer. T  he  object  oS  a  soveminent,  in  ap- 
pointing  competent  judges  to  report  upon 
an^  ficientilic  subject,  is  not  merely  to  have 
objections  raised  and  difficulUes  suggested , 
but  to  have  every  advantage  as  well  as 
every  defect  of  the  system  explained  intel- 
ligibly and  impartially.  This  is  the  view 
which  M.  Teisserenc  and  M.  Mallet  have 
taken  of  their  duty;  they  have  given  pre- 
cisely the  information,  fully  and  candidly, 
which  might  enable  the  French  government 
to  form  thier    inioii  on  the  nerits  of  tbe 


invention,  and  their  Reports  contain  n 
large  body  of  valuable  information  and  re- 
marks. In  the  English  Report,  whilst  tlw 
applicability  of  the  atmospheric  principle 
and  its  advantages,  in  point  both  of  econo 
my  and  safety,  are  distinctly  admitted, 
these  admissions  appear  to  be  unvvillin^y 
extorted,  and  every  advnntage  is  reduced  to 
its  minimum  of  computation.  In  the 
French  Reports,  the  importance  of  trying 
the  merits  of  the  invention  is  pressed  upon 
the  government,  and  an  earnest  desire  is 
manifested  to  promote  tbe  investigation  of 
a  great  work  of  national  imjportance. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  invention 
and  application  of  the  atmospheric  railway 
here  terminates;  it  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, but  an  estaUiehed  means  of  transit, 
tested  and  proved  by  fair  and  repeated  trials, 
;infl  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  en- 
gineers,* English  and  continental,  who  have 
witnessed  and  watched  its  success,  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  satisfactorily  upon 
the  subject.    Indeed  it  is  this  testimony 
that  has  induced  us  to  otkr  tbe  present  ar- 
ticle to  our  readers  :  we  waited  until  prac- 
tical result.>i  had  been  obtained,  and  the 
merits  of  the  invention  had  been  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt,  before  we  Mt  it  right  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.    It  had  ceased  to  be  a 
question  limited  to  tbe  circle  of  purely  sci- 
entific inquiry,  and  now  comes  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  results  of  its  application ;  the 
power  l>eing  once  obtained,  it  remain^  only 
for  enterprise  to  accomplish  the  rest,  and  to 
render  it  available  to  the  service  of  man. 
The  subject  of  the  atmospheric  railway  has, 
since  the  opening  of  the  Dnlkey  line,  exci- 
ted a  daily  growing  interest,  and  the  atten* 
tion  of  governments  and  oompanieii  is 
drawn  more  and  more  to  tbe  adoption  of 
the  system. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  discussion  in 

"  Aiiioii;j^t  till'  npliiliui'^  t'X jtn  H-scd  by  tfic  most 
i-niincni  ul  our  Lnginecrs  i«  tiwt  uf  Mr.  Brunei. 
Tiiu  proiipectiis  of  the  Gravessnd  sad  Chatbsm 
Compauy,  which  has  recently  appeared,  contains 
n  recommendation  of  the  Coininltt«c,r(iund(>d  npon 
t!i('  opinion  iifthi  ir  »M)ginpf>r,  I  K.  Hrmit  I,  Ksq., 
to  adopt  the  ntiiM>>ph(  ric  Kysletn.  The  prospectus 
states  thnt — The  Committee,  having  msde  a  SSl* 
irtfartory  inquiry  as  to  the  decided  economy  with 
which  the  Duhfin  and  Kingstown  Extension  Rail- 
wny  ia  now  heing  workoil  ns  nti  A tmoHphoric 
Line,  and  their  Enginenr  having  mati^-rii  il  himaclf 
SS  to  ths  sdvantages  this  plan  of  motive  power 
affords,  recommend  its  adoption  on  tbe  proposed 
line  of  communication,  both  ss  a  means  of  keep* 
ing  the  capital  within  a  very  mn<)i  r,ito  c(»inpa8S 
and  iocreauog  tbe  profits  by  ■  reduced  charge  of 
workiaf.'* 
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the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  appoint- 
ment ot'  a  select  coiiKiuitee  to  consider  the 
standing-orders  relating  to  railways,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  stated  that  hs  coactirred  in 
the  opinion,— 

"  That  the  public  !\n<\  the  {zovernmcnt  nre  not 
to  be  precUuled  from  availing  themeelvcs  of 
any  »uggt  st('(l  improvement  or  invention  of 
Bci'mcp,  which  may  probably  affect  the  presenl 
railway  property  ;  at)  also  in  the  remark  that 
W6  are  not  to  be  called  on  to  eompeneate  a 
company  for  its  choosing  a  line  upon  which  it 
may  have  been  found  necessary  to  expeniJ 
£60,000  per  mile.  Far  from  it;  if  you  can 
iucccssfully  compete,  by  means  of  any  inven- 
tion, upon  a  turnpike-road  with  sacha  railway 
company,  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
If  new  discoveries  arc  made  applicable  to  rapid 
conveyances,  the  pablte  wiA  amil  itaeir  of 
them,  and  those  improvements  will  always  be 
the  befit  tiecurity  and  check  against  imposition 
or  exaction.  What  may  be  attempted  by 
means  of  the  atmoKph.prir  railroad  it  is  dim- 
cull  to  conjecture  ;  itui  I  know  that  those  who 
have  witnessed  its  exhibition  near  Dublin, 
have  returned  to  this  country  with  changed 
opiDions  as  to  it?  applicability  to  longer  lines 
than  one  or  two  niib^s.  The  proprietors  of 
railways  must  soon  find  out  that  they  are  de- 
ceiving themaelves  if  they  neglect  to  provide 
third-class  carriages.  But  the  true  int*  rt  ^-t.^  of 
society  will  best  be  protected  by  boldins  over 
them  the  cheelce  of  competition,  and  of  the  im- 
provements that  may  tako  place  in  science, 
rather  than  by  attempting  forcibly  to  control 
these  eompaniea,  by  attempting  to  reduce  their 
profits  or  take  the  management  of  their  proper- 
ly out  of  their  own  hands.*** 

This  is  the  sound  and  only  safe  course  of 
legislation, — to  encourage  competition,  is 
an  indirect  and  proper  means  of  checking 
nonopoJy. 

In  consequence  of  the  determination  of 
the  Government  to  continue  the  mail-packet 
atatioD  at  Holyhead,  a  line  of  railroad  is 
projeeted  from  that  place  to  join  the  Ches- 
ter line.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
praeticability  of  adopting  the  atmoepberic 
principle  on  this  line,  (chiefly  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  for  the  mails  a  considerable 
increase  of  speed,)  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
has  been  desired  to  examine  the  works  on 
the  Dal  key  railway,  and  to  fomiah  a  report 
to  the  Government. 

We  shall,  in  conclusion  of  this  article, 
briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  advantages 
which  may  bederif  cd  from  the  adoption  of  the 
atmospheric  railway,  in  a  social,  industrial, 
and  commercial  point  of  view.    We  have 

*  See  Debate  of  Febraaiy  6, 1844. 
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here  a  new  and  astonishing  application  of 
power  opened  to  us,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  all  the  important  resolte  to  whicU 
this  may  lead.  Success  has  silenced  the 
questionings  and  hostility  of  interested  op- 
ponents to  the  system ;  and  if  men  are 
wise,  they  will  at  least  pause  before  they 
rush  into  new  speculations  on  a  5y?ifem 
which  will  probably  soon  be  superseded. 

The  introduction  of  the  atmoepherie 
railway  opens  a  new  era  in  the  means  of 
transit,  because,  from  the  great  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  construction  and  working,  it 
is  clear  that  we  must  enter  apon  an  enUrely 
new  scale  of  economical  calculations.  This 
will  operate  in  manifold  ways  :  it  will  ena- 
ble railway  companies  to  lower  tlieir  rates, 
whilst  deriving  even  greater  profits  than  at 
present,  and  thus  to  open  means  of  travel- 
ling to  larger  classes  of  the  community. 
Again  :  one  great  feature  in  the  atmos- 
pheric railway  is,  that  it  is  practicaUe  OD 
lines  of  road  where  the  locomotive  system 
is  wholly  inapplicable  and  useless.  Let 
any  one  take  a  map  of  Enriand  and  traee 
the  net  of  nilroads  which  have  come  into 
active  operation  within  a  few  years :  let 
him  imagine  this  immense  benelit,  which  at 
present  is  restricted  by  the  eoet  attending 
it  to  traffic  between  large  towns,  extended 
over  the  whole  country,  carrying  passen- 
gers and  produce  from  one  little  market- 
town  to  another,  bringing  all  this  advantage 
to  every  man's  door,  and  placing  it  within 
every  man's  enjoyment.  The  benefits  to 
the  nation,  in  calling  out  her  industrial 
powers,  assisting  her  commercial,  manulao> 
turing,  and  agricultural  interests,  form  too 
large  a  subject  for  us  to  enter  upon  bere^ 
but  too  obvious  and  important  a  considera* 
tion  to  escape  attention.  In  a  moral  point 
of  view,  likewise,  the  result  would  be  to 
extend  largely  the  advantages  of  social  in- 
tereonrse  and  of  edncatioo  in  every  shape, 
which  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  large 
communities, — in  fact,  of  centralizing  the 
power  and  raising  the  moral  character  of 
the  nation. 

We  have  uniformly  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  calling  into  action,  by  multiplying 
facilities,  ail  the  sources  of  our  national 
wealth ;  and  we  have  pointed  this  out  as 
one  great  means  of  substantially  benefiting 
Ireland.  To  unfold  the  resources  of  a 
country,  is  to  teaeh  a  people  their  valne,— 
the  most  important  leasoii  of  national  poli- 
tics and  national  economy  conveyed  in  the 
most  practicable  and  intelligible  form.  It  is 
impoMible  to  estimate  the  change  which  e 
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large  system  of  railroads  intersecting  Ire- 
land in  every  direction,  stimulating  pro- 
duction and  exeiting  the  energies  of  her 
popiilifion,  would  prodticc. ;  and  if  that 
country,  whose  interests  we  are  bound  to 
promote,  not  less  from  motives  of  policy 
than  of  justice,  has  a  claim  to  share  in  any 
great  work  of  national  benefit,  it  has  an  es- 
pecial claim  in  the  present  instance,  where 
Iriabmen  have  been  foremost  to  aecond  the 
efforts  of  English  skill  and  talent,  and  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  pub- 
lic ffood  by  private  interests  and  monopoly. 
If  the  atnoapboic  railway  riionld  prove, 
as  we  anticipate,  a  new  source  of  benefit  to 
mankind,  it  will  be  remembered,  not  un- 
gratefuil^r  in  this  country,  that  to  Ireland 
we  owe  Its  first  eneooragement  and  adop- 
tion. 

Eattending  our  view  to  the  Continent, 
some  idol  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to 

which  the  nations  of  Europe  will  be  bene- 
fited by  this  invention  of  Mr,  Clegg,  from 
the  length  of  the  lines  of  railways  now  con- 
fltrueting  in  central  Europe.* 

In  Austria  the  line  from  Trieste  to  Vi- 
enna is  progressing.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  removes  the  grand  difficulty  pre- 
sented within  a  short  distanee  of  the  capi- 
tal, at  the  traverse  of  the  chain  of  Alps 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Styria.  With- 
out such  aid  it  would  be  a  moat  costly 
work  to  carry  a  railroad  over  the  Noric 
and  Carnian  Alps  to  the  sea,  even  if  the 
plan  of  inclined  planes  were  resorted  to. 
Ffon  Vienna  the  line  passes  to  Olmtitz, 
where  it  branches  off  westward  through 
Prague  to  Dref»den  and  Hamburg.  From 
CMmQtz  a  second  line  goes  northward  to  the 
Riesen  mountains,  and  through  Silesia  to 
Stettin.  A  third  line,  which  runs  to  the 
salt  mines  of  Galic ia,  will  join  the  Russian 
railroad  from  Cracow  to  the  Baltic,  by  the 
valley  of  the  Vistula.  In  nountaraoas 
countries,  the  momentum  acquired  from 
descents  is  available  for  sticceediii£T  ascent*!, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  one  f^y^icm  be- 
come faeilities  in  the  other. 

The  prosperity  of  Hunrrary  is  indi«so- 
lubly  linked  with  a  good  communication 
between  the  valley  of  the  Save  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  A  road  of  suffieieot  width, 
and  <^  q»leiidid  conttmctioii^  menonent 

•  At  the  rntl  nf  la«t  year  tliero  wcro  twenty-one 
lines  of  railruad  open  in  Germany,  thu  total  length 
of  which  was  lOS'.i  niilos.  Tlie  railwnvs  then  in 
progroM  woald  «Xt«Dd  to  nearly  1000  miles.  Hince 
that  pariod  many  otlwis  hava  Sssn  projected. 


of  the  public  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  no- 
bles— runs  over  the  Julian  Alpa  from  Carl- 
stadt  to  Vienna  ;  its  length  u  ninety  En- 
glish miles.  The  atmospheric  apparatus 
could  profitably  be  adapted  to  that  road, 
whose  gradients,  although  moderate,  no  1<^ 
comotive  engine  eoold  overcome.  In  this 
manner,  the  energies  of  twenty  millions  of 
Austrian  and  Turkish  subjects  would  be 
made  available  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
and  the  products  of  some  of  the  finest 
countries  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  would 
be  added  to  the  general  stuck. 

Berlin  is  to  be  connected  with  Hamburg 
by  a  direct  line,  and  with  the  Rhine  by 
two  lines  of  railways.  One  will  pass 
throuffh  Minden  to  Diisseldorf  and  Cologne, 
and  tnne  unite  with  the  Belgic-Rhenish 
net.  A  second  will  pass  through  Cassol  to 
Frankfort,  and  join  the  Taunus  railway. 
To  the  east,  a  Ifaie  to  KOnigsberg  is  pro> 
jected.  From  Frankfort,  Hesse  Darmstadt 
is  continuini^  the  Taunn?  line  to  Heidel- 
berg and  Mannheim,  where  the  Baden  net 
will  take  it  up,  and  carry  the  communica- 
tion on  to  the  Swiss  frontier.  A  railway  is 
now  coristructinfj  from  Basle  to  Zdrich. 
The  W  iriemberg  net  of  railways  will  con- 
nect the  Baden  and  Hessian  nets  with  the 
lake  of  Constance  and  with  Bavaria  :  they 
cross  the  heights  that  separate  the  Rhine 
and  its  tributaries  from  the  Danube.  One 
line  of  this  net,  which  has  been  considered 
scarcely  practicable,  i?  that  from  the  Rhine 
by  the  way  of  Pforzheim  and  Stuttgardt  to 
Ulm,  in  which  the  ascent  at  Geisslingen  is 
looked  upon  as  insurmountable.  By  the 
aid  of  the  atmo«?pheric  pressure  this  obsta- 
cle can  be  overcome,  and  the  Rhine  be 
connected  «rith  the  Danube  at  the  shortest 
interval.  The  Bavarian  net  is  to  consist  of 
a  central  line  running  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  to  Saxony,  which  is  to  be  traversed  at 
right  angles  by  a  line  from  the  Austrian  to 
the  Wirtcmberg  frontier,  passbg  through 
Munich  to  Aurrsburfr. 

A  most  important  decision  has  been 
made  in  Bavaria,  to  commence  the  line  that 
is  to  connect  Bamberg  with  Frankfort  im- 
mediately. The  country  between  these 
two  towns  is  so  roonntainous,  that  it  would 
require  an  immense  outlay  to  construct  a 
locomotive  railroad.  The  atmospheric  rail- 
road, by  availing  itself  of  the  principle  of 
gravity,  might  perhaps  be  even  more  econ- 
omically adapted  to  such  a  line  than  to  m 
level. 

Of  the  immense  advantages  which  these 
vast  oonntries  will  derive  from  the  adop- 
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lion  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  rnihvay 
carriages,  it  is  therefore  needless  to  ?ay 
much.  The  anxiety  entertained  in  all  these 
countries  to  be  released  from  the  necessity 
of  providing  coals  for  these  lines,  hns  been 
proved  bj  tbe  reward  of  100,000  florins 
voted  by  the  Qermaiiie  Diet  to  tbe  inventor 
nS  a  galvanic  machine  at  Frankfort.  It  is 
true  that  the  machine  has  not  been  fmislied, 
and  the  money  is  consequently  not  yet  paid. 
No  maebine  depending  upon  a  moving 
principle  scarcely  less  costly  than  coals, 
can  pretend  to  vie  with  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

It  is  not  merely  the  difficulty  of  provid- 
ing coals  that  is  an  obstacle  to  rail  ways  on 
the  continent.  The  cost  of  carriage  of 
such  a  bulkpr  article,  in  a  country  where 
the  commonicatioDS  are  indifibrent,  is  a  se- 
rious inconvenience,  and  one  that,  on  tbe 
large  net  of  railways  we  have  described, 
would  ibrm  an  enormons  drain  upon  the  in- 
dustrial resoorCM  of  the  country.  A  simi- 
lar difficulty  presents  itself  in  central  India, 
where  railroads  connecting  the  capitals 
have  become  almost  indispensable,  both  in 
a  military  and  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
With  the  atmospheric  system,  the  difliculty 
of  collecting  dep6ts  of  coal  is  obviated,  and 
are  may  soon  expect  to  see  a  railway  con- 
nectin[^  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

In  this  article  we  have  endeavored  to 
give  our  readers,  first,  an  historical  sketch 
of  an  ioventioo  which  promises  to  realize 
furh  important  benefits;  ."secondly,  an  tii- 
teiligible  description  of  the  construction 
and  working  of  the  apparatus;  and  thirdly, 
an  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  system. 
We  have  consequently  deemed  it  necessary 
to  extract  largely  from  all  the  reports  anil 
document*  hitherto  pablisbed,  in  separate 
and  detached  forms, — to  cite  the  opinions 
of  those  eminent  cnjiineers  who  have  insti- 
tuted experiments  and  carefully  examined 
the  system  in  all  its  bearings,  and  lastly,  to 
give  the  results  obtained  on  the  trials  that 
have  been  made :  these  are  of  a  peculiar 
value  at  this  stage  of  the  invention,  as  af- 
fording faets  upon  which  calculations  and 
reasoning  may  be  grounded.  We  have 
carefully  considered  what  might  be  most 
aerviceaUe  to  the  public  to  know ;  and  in 
eonolnsion  must  express  a  hope,  that  the 
recommendation  urged  upon  the  French 
Qoveroment  by  M.  Mallet,  to  give  the  sys- 
tem a  fair  md  fidi  trial,  will  not  be  thrown 
away  iipofi  the  Ooremment  of  our  own 
eoontry. 
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BY  KBS.  C.  J.  PARXSaSOIf. 

Fnm  tba  llMMpoUuui. 

"Henck,  dull  roality. 
Hence,  for  a  wliile, 
Airv-built  vinon!4 

'thj  oarss  can  b«guile; 
Leare  fVee  this  bowar 

From  >i  rrnw  and  strife. 
And  tiiu  slvrn  nothings 
Ofavsiy-day  lift. 

*'  Fancy,  conduct  nic. 

With  wide-spreading  pittienSi 
TtMtether  we'll  visit 

Thy  fairy  dominions; 
Wr-'ll  roniii  tliroiigh  the  rcglOBS 

Of  beauty  to-day- 
Spirit  ersauve, 

Away  aad  away ! 

**  Weave  me  a  garland 

Of  rainbow-dyed  floweiSi 
Lotus  and  amaranth 

Bloom  in  thy  bowers ; 
O'er  woodlanoi  o'er  mountain, 

O'er  ocean,  well  stray— 
Spirit  unbounded, 

Awey  and  away ! 

*'Le«d  wlicre  the  waters  gOSh, 
Under  tkc  willow  ; 
Lead  wberc  the  rose'e  bliiah 

Tinges  the  billow. 
Lead  where  through  verdure  gleams 

Light's  softened  ray, 
When  tbe  sun's  ouivering  beams 

Dart  tbrongh  the  spray. 

Here  would  I  wander 

In  spirit  bedde  thcc, 
In  the  Huul's  intercourse 

Fate  has  denied  me. 
The  orange  is  bringing 

Its  8cent*burdened  air, 
And  fbuntains  are  flinging 

Their  pearl  showen  there. 

*•  The  cgiantino's  canopy 

Waves  o'er  oor  head. 
Green  turf  is  our  carpet. 

With  Tiotets  o'orsprcad. 
Bright  flow 'rets  are  wreethtBig 

In  myrtle's  dark  spray; 
Thebulbul  is  bmathiof 

Her  soul-thrilling  Uy. 

**  Ptetared  eBehantnentB 

Unclouded  by  cnre. 
Fairy-bright  faLrics 

Upraised  in  the  air  ; 
How  quickly  ye  vanish, 

Fond  tpinti  ean  tell— 
BeaatiTuI  vision, 

Farewell— oh,  ikrewell  I" 
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WRITER. 

ST  ms.  ABDT. 
Fromtba  HttnpoUiaB. 

"  Mv  good  fellow,"  Mid  my  ichool-lid- 

low  George  (iordoii  to  mo  one  morniiig  in 
the  play-ground  uf  Soiuerlou  Academy, 
"  why  do  you  not  pay  a  little  attention  to 
your  hand-writing  I  Your  cljaraotcrs  ap- 
pear to  be  traced  rather  with  a  skewer  than 
a  pen ;  your  i's  are  guiltless  of  a  dot,  and  1 
only  wish  I  may  go  through  the  world  as 
free  from  a  cros?  as  your  t's.  Your  capi- 
tal M's  are  a  decided  failure,  your  H's  are 
below  criticism,  and  no  one,  even  with  the 
aid  of  a  mtcroeoope,  could  detect  the  differ- 
ence between  ymr  a's  and  your  u's.  ' 

Now  I  considered  this  speech  of  Ueorge 
Gordon's  to  be  rather  Tain-glorioiis,  inas- 
much as  he  had  just  com|ileted  that  elab- 
orate and  laborious  performance  denomina- 
ted "  a  school  piece,"  which  had  not  only 
gained  him  the  prise  for  writing,  but  had 
elicited  a  sovereign  from  his  maiden  aunt, 
accompanied  by  an  observation  that  "one 
could  iuirdly  tell  it  from  copperplate ;"  in 
fiiet,  Mrs.  Ronalda  Qordon  evidently  con- 
sidered it  the  finest  work  of  art  that  had 
ever  astonished  the  world  since  the  comple- 
tion of  iier  own  school  sampler,  forty  years 
ago. 

"  Perhaps,  Gordon,"  I  replied,  "  you  will 
remember  who  carried  off  the  prizes  for 
classics  and  mathematics ;  I  am  not  with- 
out a  few  laurels  to  rest  upon,  and  need  not 

very  much  covet  that  skill  in  penmanship 
in  which  i  may  be  rivalled  by  a  charity 
boy." 

**  True,"  he  replied  mildly  ;  "  I  submit 
to  your  superior  frenius,  Seyton  ;  but  re- 
member, tiic  eiepbaul,  wiuch  can  lift  a 

heavy  weight  with  its  trunk,  does  not  dis- 
dain to  pick  up  a  pin.  I  do  not  want  you 
to  excel  in  penmanship,  but  only  to  write  a 
legible  hand  ;  depend  upon  it,  if  you  do  not 
improve,  your  scrawl  will  involve  you  in 
seriou.s  dilficultieh-  all  through  your  life." 
What  kind  of  diUiculties  t" 

"  Suppose  you  write  for  the  press ;  how 
curiously  your  efihsions  may  be  misrepre- 
sented." 

"  O,  I  can  correct  the  press." 

"  Would  it  not  be  easier  to  correct  your 
own  bad  habit,  while  you  have  yet  time  to 
do  it  ?" 

"  It  is  a  mark  of  a  little  mind  to  allix  so 
much  importasca  to  the  hand^rritiog." 


[July, 

"  Siirli  opinions  are  not  confined  to  little 
innids  ;  Hannah  More  says  that  '  to  speak' 
so  low  that  nobody  can  hear,  and  to  write 
a  hand  which  nobody  can  road,  may  be 
classed  among  the  minor  immoralities.*" 

"  Now  yon  come  to  quotation,  I  must 
put  an  end  to  the  cmiTeraatioo;  it  is  bad 
enough  to  listen  to  your  own  wisdom,  but  I 
cannot  be  overwhelmed  with  lectures  at 
second  hand." 

George  Gordon,  although  only  a  school- 
boy, had  attained  a  command  over  him- 
self which  luuiiy  ineu  pass  through  life 
without  acquiring;  he  could  occasionally 
allow  an  antagonist  to  have  the  "  last  word  ;" 
he  did  so  to  me  in  the  present  instance, 
and  the  conversation  dropped.  I  was  fi^ 
teen  at  that  time,  and  am  now  thirty,  and  had 
George  Gordon  possessed  the  power  of  pre- 
dicting future  events  boasted  by  some  of 
his  second<«ighted  countrymen,  be  could 
not  more  correctly  have  prophesied  the 
evils  in  store  for  me  from  ray  atrocious 
handwriting. 

I«TOight  fill  a  novel,  containing  the  pre- 
scribed allowance  of  a  thousand  pages, 
were  I  to  recount  all  my  disasters ; — but 
alas!  why  do  1  talk  of  writing  a  novel  of  a 
thousand  pages— how  should  I  ever  get  it 
brought  before  the  pnt)lic?  Even  if  the 
bookseller's  "reader"  were  in  so  peculiarly 
beneficent  and  amiable  a  mood  as  to  r^ 
commend  what  be  was  unable  to  decipher, 
it  could  never  go  through  the  press — there 
would  be  a  teener  at  strike  and  mutiny  in 
the  print  I II  >r  otiice!  I  will  therefore  con- 
fine myself  to  three  leading  events  of  my 
life,  and  as  I  know  that  every  bo<ly  likes 
love  stories,  especially  when  ihcy  have  an 
unfortunate  termination,  I  will  rdate  the 
manner  in  which  I  thrice  lost  the  lady  of 
my  love  by  the  bad  management,  not  of  my 
suit,  but  of  my  pen. 

Most  young  men  fall  fodishly  in  love  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  believe  I  might  once 
have  entertained  a  slight  predilection  for 
my  sister's  drawing  mistress,  but  it  soon 
passed  ofi",  and  my  first  real  love  was  cho- 
sen with  such  prudence,  that  admiring 
fathers  held  me  up  as  an  example  to  their 
sons,  and  wary  uncles  tdd  their  nephews 
to  follow  in  my  st^. 

Miss  Ilartopp  was  an  orphan  heiress, 
very  pretty,  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  she 
lived  with  a  guardian,  and  be,  like  the 
guardians  in  comedies  and  farces,  had  a 
son  whom  he  wished  her  to  marry  ;  hut  1 
had  engaged  the  affections  of  the  lady,  and 
purohated  the  good  will  of  the  Abigail ;  a 
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year,  at  all  events,  would  soon  pass  away, 
and  I  had  already  settled  how  delightful  a 
country  villa  I  would  procure,  and  how 
8tvli.-li  ^  curricle  I  would  drive,  when  I 
became  a  happy  Benedict.  The  guardian, 
Mr.  Croflon,  had  a  country  hoase  at  Rich- 
mond, and  removed  thither  with  his  ward 
in  ilie  middle  of  May.  The  day  after  their 
departure,  1  received  a  note  from  a  friend 
residing  at  the  same  place,  asking  me  to 
dine  with  him  on  the  ensuing  Thursday.  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  determined  to  (|nit 
him  at  an  curly  hour,  and  wrote  to  Miss 
Hartopp,  under  cover  to  Davison,  the  Abi- 
gail, iin])l(iriiin;  her,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
eiisuni:'  J'liursday  evening,  to  contrive  to 
meet  mc  on  a  smooth  grass  walk  upon 
which  the  garden-gute  uf  her  guardian 
opened.  She  returned  a  favorable  answer 
to  me,  assuring  ine  that  she  would  meet  me 
on  the  appointed  evening,  and  I  considered 
my  fortune  made  for  life.  Now,  one  of  the 
atrocities  of  my  handwriting  was,  that  I 
always  wrote  Thursday  in  a  way  that  looked 
exactly  like  Tuesday,  and  this  mistake  led 
to  the  events  afterwards  detailed  to  nie  by 
Davison,  and  which  I  will  immediately  lay 
belore  uiy  readers. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night,  Miss 
Hartopp,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Da- 
vison, stole  down  the  garden,  unlocked  the 
gate,  and  euu'r<red  on  the  gruhs  walk,  which 
happened  to  be  exceedingly  damp  and 
deny.  Poets  are  acc^I^•e^l  <»r  tolIiriLT  many 
untruths ;  they  never  tell  more  than  when 
they  write  about  the  delightrul  month  of  May. 
Its  bright  warm  mornings  and  soft  i>almy 
evenings  are  generally  visions  of  the  imagi- 
nation. May  is,  no  doubt,  very-  cliarnnng 
in  Italy ;  but  in  England,  I  constantly  as- 
sociate an  evening  ramble  in  that  month 
with  a  tuoth-ache  and  a  tlannel  wrapper ! 

The  wind  blew  coldly ;  Miss  llariopp 
was  picturesquely  arrayed  after  the  fashion 
of  Lucy  Bertram,  in  the  (>i>era  of  Guy  Man- 
neriog,  in  a  hat  and  feathers,  and  a  floating 
scarf;  she  arrived  at  the  spot  just  two  min- 
utes after  the  clock  had  struck  ten,  and 
fully  expected  to  find  me  in  waiting  for  her. 
She  was  doomed,  however,  to  be  disap- 
pointed ;  and  wrapping  her  scarf  closely 
round  her,  paced  up  and  down  the  green 
walk  as  rapidly  as  she  could,  hoping  to 
warm  herself  by  exercise ;  but  alas !  at 
every  turn,  the  thick  dew  of  the  grass  satu- 
rated more  thoroughly  the  sole  of  her  deli- 
cate satin  slipper.  It  was  now  a  quarter 
past  ten,  and  a  small  drizzling  rain  began 
to  fall ;  neither  Min  Hartopp  nor  DafisoD 


had  thought  of  providing  against  such  a 
casualty :  nobody  requires  parasols  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  whif  would  think  of 
conveyin-i  an  umbrella  to  an  assignation  ? 
The  leathers  in  Miss  Hartopp's  hat  began 
gradually  to  droop  and  bend,  and  the  bows 
of  ribbon  in  Davison's  straw  bonnet  assumed 
a  sympalhetir  depression  ;  no  lover  appear- 
ed on  tiie  walk,  but  in  his  stead  came  seve- 
ral large  frogs,  visitants  for  whom  both 
mistress  and  maid  felt  the  most  unqualified 
terror  and  detestation.  After  waiting  half 
an  hour  longer,  they  returned  home,  cold, 
wet,  and  desponding,  Davison  entertaining 
the  belief  that  I  had  fallen  into  the  river, 
and  been  drowned  for  want  of  assistance ; 
and  Miss  Hartopp  leaning  to  the  opinion 
that  James  CroAon  had  way-laid  and  mni^ 
dered  me. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Hartopp  had  a 
severe  cdd,  and  was  not  able  to  leave  her 
bed  till  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  she  firand 

her  guardian's  son,  who  had  junt  arrived 
from  London,  alone  in  the  drawiog-room. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  shrink  from  him  in 
horror;  her  second  to  elicit  confession 
from  him  hv  a  c(uld(<n  que.'^tion,  or  at  all 
events  to  entrap  hini  into  some  sort  of  de- 
monstration of  his  guilt ;  she  entered  the 
room,  leaning  on  Davison's  arm,  and  kept 
tight  hold  of  her,  that  she  might  cite  her 
hereafter  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice. 

"  When  did  you  see  William  Seyton 
last?"  interrogated  the  heiress  in  a  deep 
tone. 

"  Last  night,"  replied  young  Crofton, 
very  readily. 

"At  what  ln)ur  ?"  pursued  Miss  Har- 
topp, fixing  lier  eyes  on  him  with  searching 
earnestness. 

"  About  half-past  nine,"  returned  the 

suppo.sed  assassin. 

"How  guilt  betrays  itself  1"  mentally 
moralized  the  heiress. 

"  Name  the  spot  on  which  yon  encoun- 
tered him,"  she  coutinaed,  in  a  Siddonian 
accent. 

"  My  dear  Anne,"  said  the  young  man, 
lo<jking  up  vvitli  some  surprise,  "  do  you 
imagine  that  i  have  been  lighting  a  duel 
with  Seyton  t" 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  she  answered  in  mea- 
sured and  mysterious  tones. 

"  1  will  give  you  every  particular  of  our 
interview  most  willingly,"  said  James  Crof- 
ton.  "  Yesterdny  cyrnin:^  1  was  caught. in 
a  shower  of  rain  in  the  Strand ;  and  as  at 
that  moment  I  rested  my  eyes  on  a  bill  an- 
nouncing that  a  celebrated  conjurer  (or  il- 
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lusionist,  I  believe,  is  tlie  fashiuuable  term) 
was  exhibiting  Ijis  trickeries,  I  was  tempted 
to  walk  in,  ]>rineipBlly  to  procure  shelter, 


and  took  a  Taeant  place  by  my  side ;  he 
told  iiic,  that  having  an  idle  evening  OH  hit 
hands,  he  thnufrlu  that  he  would  come  and 
see  if  he  could  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  legerdemain;  we  conversed  together 
Terjr  amicably  and  pleasantly,  and  even  held 
a  piece  of  tape  between  us,  which  the  man 
of  magic,  ailer  cutting  through  the  middle, 
succeeded  in  re-uniting.  I  never  saw  Sey- 
ton  in  better  spirits  :  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  neither  said  nor  did  any  thing  to  depress 
them." 

The  frank  good-natured  openness  of  the 
young  man  carried  conviction  with  it  :  Miss 
Uartopp's  fear  was  converted  into  iudigaa- 
tion ;  in  her  "  mind's  eye**  she  saw  cm  one 
side  her  own  blighted  hopes,  slighted  affec- 
tions, ruined  feathers,  and  soaked  slippers  ; 
and  on  the  other  the  conjuror,  the  crowded 
audience,  and  the  laughing  ftlse  one  who 
had  so  cruelly  sported  with  her  feelings. 

•*  I  do  not  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
Mr.  Seytou,"  she  said,  tossing  her  head ; 
"  I  think  him  the  least  agreeable  young  roan 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  said  James 
Croflon,  smiling  with  infinite  delight ;  "  but 
upon  ray  word,  you  show  great  judgment 
in  your  opinion  of  him  :  hr  is  not  at  all  de- 
serving of  the  attention  ot  so  fair  a  lady." 

"  Davison,  you  may  go,"  said  Mies  Har- 
topp,  sinking  lanipiidly  on  a  sofa. 

Tlie  conversation  between  the  young 
people  lasted  lor  au  iiour  ;  when  Mr.  Crof- 
ton  entered  the  drawing-room,  few  hand- 
some son  advanced  to  meet  him,  looking, 
as  the  Persians  sny,  "  as  brilliant  as  the  sun, 
and  as  placid  as  the  moon  ;"  and  Miss  liar- 
topp  ran  up  stairs,  and  communicated  to 
Davison  that  she  had  just  accepted  James 
Crof\on.  Davison  "instantly  wrote  to  me  an 
account  of  the  affair  ;  she  pat  her  letter  in 
tlie  post  that  evening,  and  it  rStdhed  me  on 
Thursday,  in  sufBcient  time  to  prevent  me 
from  feeling  any  inclination  to  go  and  dine 
with  my  friend  at  Richmond. 

I  wrote  to  Miss  Hartopp  under  cover  to 
Davison,  explaining  the  circumstances,  and 
(fiwgelting  for  the  time  my  bad  writing) 
imj^ing  ner  to  refer  to  my  letter,  when 
she  would  find  that  I  had  requested  her  to 
meet  ine  two  evenings  later  than  the  one 
which  she  had  concluded  me  to  name.  She 
did  refer  to  my  letter,  found  what  any  jury 
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in  the  world  would  have  unanimously  decid- 
ed to  be  an  unquestionable  Tuesday,  and 
enclosed  it  to  me  in  a  blank  cover  with  the 
but  was  really  very  well  amused.    1  had  |  word  scored  under  !    A  month  afterwards 
not  been  long  there  when  Scyton  arrived,  she  was  Mrs.  James  Crofton. 

Two  years  elwsed  before  I  fell  in  love 
again.  Emily  Brooks  was,  like  my  lirst 
love,  an  orphan,  but  she  was  three-ahd- 
iwenty,  and  emancipated  from  the  control 
of  guardians ;  her  fiirtune  was  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  she  resided  with  a  family  of 
friends  in  a  country  town,  where  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  her  while  staying  on 
a  Tint  in  the  neighborhood.  She  received 
my  attentions  favorably.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williamson,  her  friends,  had  fortunately  no 
unmarried  son ;  and  although  the  young 
doctor  of  the  town  was  evidently  much 
smitten  with  herself  or  her  ten  thousand 
pounds,  she  decidedly  gave  the  preference 
to  n«. 

I  wss  suddenly  called  up  to  London  on 
business,  but  promised  to  return  in  a  fort- 
night. I  felt  anxious  to  write  to  Emily, 
but  was  afraid  she  would  deem  it  a  liberty ; 

fortunately,  however,  she  was  a  subscriber 
to  a  public  charity,  and  I  resolved  to  write 
to  her  to  solicit  her  vote  lor  a  prutcge  of 
my  friend  George  Gordon's.  I  bought 
some  beautiful  Frenrh  paper  and  a  box  of 
silver  wafers  for  the  j^urpose :  took  a  newly- 
made  pen,  and  achieved  a  much  more  de- 
cently written  letter  than  usual.  Before  I 
put  it  in  the  post,  I  resolved  to  call  on 
Emily's  uncle,  Mr.  Drewett,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant in  the  city,  with  whom  I  had  some 
acquaintance.  I  met  him,  however,  in  SC 
Paul's  Churchyard  ;  he  stopped  and  ac- 
costed uie  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and 
was  evidently  in  high  spirits. 

Mr.  Drewett  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  born  to  good  luck ;  he  had  a  hand- 
some wife,  pretty  children,  pleasant  friends, 
and  a  flourishing  business;  he  had  only 
one  ungratified  wish,  and  this  he  had  for 
years  had  sense  enough  to  bury  iu  his  own 
bosom,  and  never  revealed  it  to  any  one 
till  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  That  time 
had  now  come, — Mr.  Drewett  was  a  baro> 
net, — and  when  he  informed  me  of  his  new 
honors,  I  was  quite  delighted  to  think  that 
I  should  be  able  to  send  the  news  to  Emily, 
who  was  much  attached  to  her  uncle.  Be- 
fore I  reached  home,  I  met  at  least  a  dozen 
people,  all  of  whom  had  seen  the  new  baro- 
net that  morniiig,  and  been  informed  by 
him  of  his  dignities  :  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  sarcastic  inucudoes  respecting 
the  nritm  imbitiMi  of  wme  peo^e/' 
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they  reaJlj  bore  it  better  than  people  gene- 
rally bear  the  good  fortUDe  of  t  neighbor. 

1  found  that  I  was  later  than  I  imagined, 
and  had  scarcely  time  to  save  the  post,  con- 
aequeotiy  1  only  added  in  a  postscript — 
"  nave  you  beard  of  the  b«ronetcy  of  your 
uncle  Drewett  ?  it  liaa  created  quite  a  sen* 
sation  in  the  city ;"  ami  rctnembering 
George  Gordon's  remark  that  ii  was  impos- 
BiUe  to  distinguish  my  a*a  from  my  u's,  I 
took  psprcial  care,  for  the  first  Uwo  in  my 
life,  that  the  a  following  the  6  in  baronetcy 
should  be  exceedingly  distinct  and  clear. 

I  wiil  DOir,  as  I  did  on  a  former  occasion, 
acquaint  my  reader  imtitcfl lately  with  cir- 
cumstances that  only  cunie  to  my  own  know- 
ledge at  a  subsequent  period.  Emily  re- 
ceived and  read  my  commnnication  ;  the 
substance  of  a  lady's  letter  is  said  to  he 
contained  in  the  postscript ;  how  truly  did 
that  observation  apply  in  the  present  in- 
stance to  the  postscript  of  a  gentleman  ! 
What  was  the  horror  of  Emily  to  read  an 
inquiry  whether  she  had  heard  of  the  bank- 
n^icjf  of  her  unola  Drewett !  She  gave 
one  lond  shriek,  which  brought  the  whole 
house  to  her  assistance,  and  then  went  into 
violent  hysterics.  Lest  Emily's  sensibility 
should  he  thought  by  my  readers  to  be 
rather  greater  than  the  occasion  demandrd, 
I  will  explain  to  them  the  reason  which 
made  her  peediarly  sensitive  in  regard  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  her  uncle. 
When  she  came  of  ao;e,  ?he  took  possession 
of  her  property  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  but 
on  coasulting  Mr.  Drewett  respecting  the 
pei^niancnt  investment  of  it,  he  advised  her 
to  intrust  it  to  him  to  employ  in  \\\^  busi- 
ness, promising  to  pay  her  mucii  belter  in- 
terest than  she  would  gain  in  the  funds  ; 
the  ruin  of  her  uncle,  therefore,  involved 
her  own.  Mrs.  Williamson  called  for  burnt 
feathers,  htortshorn,  and  cau  dc  cologne,  sent 
for  the  young  doctor,  and  then  took  up  the 
letter,  no  doubt  imputing  the  hysterics  of 
her  young  friend  to  a  disappointment  in 
love.  She  fbnnd,  however,  that  the  case 
was  much  worse  than  ?!ic  had  surmised  : 
Emily  had  confided  to  her,  (and  through 
her  means  the  whole  town  had  become 
aware  of  it,)  that  she  had  placed  her  for> 
tone  in  the  hands  of  her  uncle,  and  when 
the  poor  girl  revived  to  consciousness,  she 
found  her  affectionate  friend  sitting  by  her 
wttfi  the  letter  in  het  hand,  and  kindly  ad- 
vising her  "  not  to  ^ivp  way  so,  but  to  re- 
member that  she  had  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to 
any  body  to  earn  tbttir  cnrn  naintflnaneel" 
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Just  then  the  young  doctor  hastened  into 
the  room  on  tlie  wings  of  love,  having  pre- 
ferred trusting  to  his  own  speed,  rather 

thnn  wait  till  an  elderly,  wheezing,  ragged- 
looking  horse,  who  could  not  walk  half  so 
fast  as  himself,  was  harnessed  to  his  gig. 
He  entered  the  room  while  Mrs.  Williinu- 
son  was  expressing  her  fears  that  Mr. 
Drewett  must  have  been  very  speculative 
and  improvident,  and  a  few  qnestiims  pot 
him  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  Miss  lirooks  must  not  agitate  herself," 
he  said,  "  nothing  is  so  bad  fur  the  health 
as  depression  of  the  spirits." 

Mr.s.  Williamson  rejoined  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely wrong  in  any  one  to  suffer  their 
spirits  to  be  depressed,  related  some  sneo- 
dotes  of  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the 
Froiirh  emigrants  bore  their  mif^fortunes, 
and  instanced  the  case  of  a  fascinating 
countess  in  particular,  who  had  been  re- 
duced from  a  magnificent  chf^teau  at  Ver- 
sailles, to  live  upon  fifteen  pounds  a-year 
in  an  attic  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  was 
always  the  life  of  every  society  in  which 
she  moved  ! 

Just  then  the  young  doctor  jumped  up, 
vehemently  struck  his  forehead,  and  de- 
clared he  had  that  moment  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Goodwin,  who  lived  five  miles  off, 
and  was  the  most  anxious  nervous  mother 
in  the  wtwld,  had  feared  the  d^  befinre  that 
her  six  children  were  sickening  with  scar- 
latina, and,  no  doubt,  wns  accusing  him  of 
great  neglect  and  unkindncss  in  not  calling 
to  inquire  after  them;  therefore,  as  his 
Irirnd  Miss  Brooks  was  doing  so  exceed- 
ingly well,  he  must  run  home  without  delay, 
and  order  his  horse  to  be  harnessed.  Ac- 
cordingly be  disappeared,  not  having,  as 
was  his  wont,  ordered  three  pale  pink 
draughts  a  day  for  his  patient,  probably  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  means  of  pay- 
ment for  needless  luxuries  might  not  io 
future  ln>  very  Bbondaut  in  the  exchequer 
of  his  beloved. 

Poor  Emily  was  completely  overcome  by 
the  coolness  and  nonchalance  of  her  friends, 
who,  alihoiiifh  horn  and  bred  in  a  little 
third-rate  ci>uu try-town,  exhibited,  it  must 
be  admitted,  all  the  woridliness  of  St. 
James's  ;  she  requested  that  a  postchaise 
might  be  immediately  sent  for,  as  she  was 
anxious  to  go  to  London,  and  mingle  her 
tears  with  those  of  her  uncle  and  his  family. 
Mrs.  Williamson  paused  for  a  moment,  I)nt 
remembering  that  Emily  had  asked  fore 
change  for  a  twenty-pound  note  the  day 
before,  and  that  her  quurter'a  boird  was 
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always  paid  in  advance,  could  not  foresee 
any  ill  consequences  from  indulging  her 
dei^ire,  and  even  graeioosly  commended 

her  for  it. 

"  Perhaps  something  may  yet  be  saved 
OQt  of  the  wreck,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  and 

it  is  well  to  be  on  the  .spot,  to  5-ee  what  is 
doing ;  bcsiiles,  peoplt*  in  trouble  always 
get  on  bebt  m  the  society  of  each  other." 

"  They  indeed  seem  to  be  very  unwel- 
come inmates  in  the  abodes  of  the  happy," 
sighed  Emily,  as  alone,  unprotected,  and 
sorrowful,  she  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
postchaiae  which  was  to  bear  her  to  Lon- 
don. 

She  was  a  kind,  warm-hearted  girl,  and 
although  deeply  deploring  her  own  mbfiir> 
tune,  she  also  acutely  felt  for  her  honora- 
ble and  respectable  tiiicle,  no  loriL^er  able 
to  take  his  station  among  the  guod  aud  safe 
men  of  cmnnerce,  and  likewise  for  her 
aunt,  losing  the  luxuries  which  long  habit 
must  have  made  her  regard  as  necessaries, 
and  for  the  poor  children,  some  of  whom  j 
were  old  enough  to  value  the  advantages  of 
affluence,  and  to  feel  the  deprivations  of 
poverty.  A  few  hours  brought  Emily  to 
London,  and  the  chaise  drove  up  to  her 
uncle's  house,  in  Russell  Square,  at  about 
half-past  six  o'clock.  Sir  David  and  Lady 
Drevvett  were  on  that  day  entertaining  a 
party  of  friends,  whom  the  baronet  had 
invited  to  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  celc- 
bratiiiL'  bin  new  honors;  they  were  all 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  and  waiting 
die  announcement  of  dinner,  when  Emily, 
pale,  weeping,  and  wearied,  rushed  into  the 
room,  disregarding  all  the  efforts  of  one 
servant  to  announce  her,  and  of  another  to 
disencumber  her  of  her  cloak.  About  a 
dosen  portly,  comfortal>I(-li oking  lords  of 
the  creation,  and  the  same  number  of  gaily- 
dressed,  perhaps  rather  over-dressed  ladies, 
occupied  the  drawing  room  ;  the  lights  were 
blazing  brilliantly.  Lady  Drewctt,  in  n  new 
corn-flower  blue  satin  dress,  and  an  elabo- 
rate cap  with  long  blonde  streamers,  sat 
placidly  smiling  on  her  visitors,  the  picture 
of  good-humor,  health,  nnd  nffluence.  Her 
ohiulren  were  arrayed  in  all  the  perfection 
of  entp  book4Bttriin  frocks,  and  exqnieitely 
shining  hair,  and  the  new  baronet  was  talk- 
ing to  a  little  knot  of  friends,  and  laughing 
louder  and  looking  happier  than  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  life.  Emily's  appearance 
excited  great  astonishment.  Lady  Drrwett 
^  advanced  to  meet  her,  perfectly  horrified  at 
her  dusty  traveUiug  dress  and  straw  cottage 
bonaat. 


"Aly  dear  Emily,  what  has  happened  T' 
she  asked. 

O  my  dear  aunt!"  replied  Emily, "you 
know  too  woll  what  has  happened.  How 
can  you  bear  the  restraint  of  company  in 
your  present  unhappy  situation  1" 

"What  are  yttu  talking  about,  Emily?" 
sind  her  uncle,  who  had  broken  from  his 
companions  as  soon  as  he  recognized  her. 
"  All  my  good  friends  have  met  at  my  booee 
to-day  to  oongratulale  ne  on  my  good 
fortune." 

"Good  fortune!"  sighed  the  myatiM, 
bewildered  girl,  thinking  of  tlie  wreck  of 
i  her  t<  n  thousand  pounds.  "  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  every  thing,  uncle;  I  have  come 
not  to  reproach,  but  to  console  you.  Thie 
morning  I  was  made  aware  of  your  fiuloro 
in  business." 

Sir  David  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
repeated  the  words  of  bis  niece  to  several 
of  his  friends;  in  a  moment,  however,  he 
knit  his  brows,  and  looked  very  angry. 
I  "  Some  rascal  has  been  spreading  slander- 
ous rumors  aboot  me,  to  injure  my  credit," 
he  exclaimed;  "you  will,  doubtleas,  gtvo 
me  up  his  name,  Emily  V 

**  Willingly,"  replied  his  neice. 
She  had  deposited  my  letter  in  a  black 
velvet  reticule,  which,  unlike  the  generality 
of  ladies,  she  had  not  left  by  mistake  on 
the  seat  of  the  postchaiae;  it  was  hanging 
over  her  arm,  and  she  speedily  presented 
her  uncle  with  the  "  document,"  as  a  law- 
yer in  company  called  it,  which  identified 
the  **  slanderous  rascal "  in  question  with 
my  unfortunate  self! 

Dinner  was  jast  then  announced,  Emily 
retired  to  another  room,  to  compose  her 
spirits  and  arrange  her  carls,  and  my  letter 
was  handed  round  at  the  dessert,  in  com- 
pany with  the  sliced  pine-apple  and  preserv- 
ed ginger. 

"  It  is  the  clearest  case  of  defamation  I 
ever  knew  in  my  life,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"  iiere  is  the  signature  and  address  of  the 
slandering  party,  and  aleo  the  date  of  tbo 
month  and  year ;  the  letter  is  addressed  to 
Miss  Brooks,  and  you  are  characterized  tts 
her  uncle  Drewetu  There  is  not  a  mere 
obscure  insinuation  aa  to  any  possible  in- 
volvement of  your  circumstances,  but  there 
is  a  distinct  statement  of  your  bankruptcy, 
with  the  accompanying  comment  that  it 
makee  quite  a  senattion  in  the  city.  The 
matter  must  be  ttkott  up ;  it  ic  n  doty  to 
society  to  do  so." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  aure,"  chorused 
thm  er  fbw  of  the  **fiil  firiende"  of  the 
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master  of  the  house  ;  "  such  a  thing  might 
happen  to  any  ut  our:»clves ;  an  example 
ought  to  be  made  of  tluB  young  fellow.*' 

*'  May  not  Mr.  Seyton's  assertion  be  what 
the  aristocracy  call  a  hoax?"  asked  a  little 
quiet  man,  who  sat  deliberately  peeling  an 
orange,  and  had  not  hitberto  apdceo. 

"Sir,"  replied  the  new  baronet,  "there 
is  no  intermediate  path,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
tween truth  and  I'alsehcKMl,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways hold  it  the  true  aristocracy  to  bold  to 
the  first,  and  despise  the  last." 

So  excellent  a  sentiment,  from  a  gentle- 
man in  his  own  liooae,ooald  net  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed,  and  there  was  a  great 
knocking  of  hands  upon  the  table,  and 
shuiiling  of  feet  beneath  it,  accompanied 
by  Bondry  eselamations  of  "Well  done. 
Sir  David  ■pohea  like  a  man  and  a 
Briton." 

The  next  day,  instead  of  being  favored, 
as  I  had  hoped,  irith  an  answer  ftom  Emily, 

I  received,  to  my  great  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance, a  lawyer's  letter,  informing  me  that 
an  action  for  defamation  was  to  be  insti- 
tuted  against  me  at  the  suit  of  Sir  David 
Drewett,  I  having  asserted  his  bankruptcy 
in  a  written  communication  to  his  niece, 
Emily  Brooks.  I  saw  in  a  moment  the 
source  of  the  mistake,  and  determined  to 
call  on  Sir  Diivid  Drewett  without  delay, 
and  explain  the  circumstances  to  him.  1 
look  with  me  George  Gordon,  who  1  felt 
would  be  a  valuable  witness. in  my  favor  on 
two  accounts;  first,  because  he  could  depose 
to  the  early  and  hopeless  wretchedness  of 
my  hand-writing,  and,  seoondly,  beeanse  he 
had  passed  the  preceding  evening  at  my 
house,  and  I  had  told  him  that  I  had  written 
to  Miss  Brooks,  to  ask  her  vote  for  the  child 
in  whose  ease  he  was  interested,  and  that  I 
had  informed  her  of  the  baronetcy  of  Iut 
uncle,  with  which  1  had  that  morning  be- 
come aequalnted.  Sir  David  reeeived  my 
explanation,  and  acquitted  roe  of  all  evil 
intentions,  but  told  me,  with  some  stiffness 
and  sternness,  that  mv  mistake  might  have 
oecasioned  the  most  disastroas  eooseqaeo- 
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she  long  in  making  that  selection.  The 
lawyer  to  whom  1  have  before  alluded  was 
intimate  at  the  house  of  Sir  DsTid,  and  as 
he  was  neither  fat  nor  elderly,  appeared  to 
some  advjintnfje  l>y  the  side  of  the  other 
iVieiids  oi  the  tanuly  \  he  was  disappointed 
in  not  being  permitted  to  conduct  an  action 
ft>r  defamation  against  me,  but  recompensed 
himself  by  making  love  to  Emily.  In  three 
months  after  her  melo-dramatic  entrance 
into  the  drawing-room  of  Russell  Square, 
she  became  the  bride  of  her  Chancery  Lane 
adorer.  My  affections  were  not  speedily 
transferred  to  another.  I  remained  heart- 
whole  for  two  years  and  a  half,  when  I 
became  enamored  with  my  third  love,  who 
was  far  more  dear  to  me  than  either  of  her 
predecessors  had  been. 
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I,  and  that  he  considered  my  want  of  skill 
in  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  important 
attainments  for  a  young  man,  who  had  his 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  as  a  seriotis 
calamity.  I  wrote  to  F'.mily  the  next  day, 
apologizing  for  the  uneasiness  I  had  unwa- 
rily caused  her,  an;!  entreating  her  permis- 
^oo  to  call  upon  her.  She  nevtf  answered 
my  letter.  She  did  not  return  to  Mrs. 
Williamson's,  bat  staid  with  her  uncle  till 
she  could  seleot  another  homd,  Nw 
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If  human  ht-urts  indeed  are  tombs 

Where  t^cret  loves  are  buried  out  of  si^iit, 

O !  then  I  wiet  the  earth  one  grave-yard  », 
All  fiird  with  sepvlcliree,  pale,  cold,  and 

whito  ; 

And  not  less  lad,  because  conceal  d  by  dowers 
bfight! 

Lmw,  sweet  laughter  haunted  every  place, 
And  beauty  neete  the  eye  where'er  it  turns. 

i^pclMioand  we  view  earth's  glittering  coronals, 
Nor  dream  that  tlicy  can  hide  sad  fiini>rnl  urMf 

Wherein  a  Iife-con8uming  fire  for  ever  barns. 

But  oh  !  a  loving  (kith  shall  still  be  ours — 

That  nawken  ail  it  gitomt 
Eai  h  pining  heart  a  rcflt  shall  SBrialy  find,— 

The  sunshine  gild  the  tomb  ! 
And  hope«,  kept  gresn  by  tears,  more  brightly 
bloom ! 


The  ROTAL  LlBKAKV  AT  CoPEHHAGr>  — The 

<\)nKC'rvHtora  have  just  completed  the  catalogue  of 
its  contents,  a  work  upon  which  they  hove  been 
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volurites,  witlinut  the  pamphlets  and  ftingle  sheets. 
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ADMIRAL  LORD  ST.  VIKCEKT. 
tttm  Ik*  Sdiabuigh  lUvicw. 

1.  Hfemmrs  &f  Admiral  ike  Right  Honor- 
able the  Earl  of  St.Vincint.  By  Jcdc- 
diah  Stephens  Tucker,  Fsq,  Two  vol- 
umes 8vo.    London  :  \>A\. 

8.  Tki  Life  and  Correspontfrner,  Narnl 
and  MUitnry,  of  John  ilnr!  of  St.  Yin- 
cent.  By  Edward  I'dhain  Brenton,  Cap- 
lain  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy.  Two  toI- 
ameaSTO.   London:  1838. 

Tbb  name  of  St.  Vincent  will  justly  be 

enrolled  in  the  first  rank  of  the  many  emi- 
nent characters,  that  have  spread  a  iustre 
over  the  annals  of  the  British  Empire  dur- 
ing the  oourae  of  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  As  a  great  Naval  Commander, 
viewed  under  all  the  aspect^i  of  his  profes- 
■ional  career,  et en  from  his  first  entrance 
into  the  aerrice  until  he  arrived  at  the  high- 
est step,  there  is  s<niiethinrr  remarkable  in 
his  whole  conduct  peculiarly  his  own.  It 
was  this  eondaet  that  made  him  Command- 
ernin-chief  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  twice 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel  fleet; 
being  ordered,  on  the  eecoiid  occa.sion,  to 
carry  the  Union  flag  at  tlie  main,  having 
previously  held  the  oflice  rf  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  been  advanced  to  the 
prominent  situation  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet ;  an<l  by  this  conduct  wa%  the  suc- 
cessful battle  fought  with  the  enemy's  fleet, 
nearly  double  the  force  of  his  own,  for 
which  he  received  from  his  sovereign  the 
high  dignity  of  an  Earldom  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  hi? 
distinguished  career,  was  honored  by 
George  IV.  with  a  Field^marshal's  bBt<», 
in  testimony  of  his  eminent  services. 

Under  the  jjitidanco,  and  by  the  example 
of  such  a  man,  were  tiic  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  time  educated  and  promoted 
— CoUingwood,  Saumarez,  Troiibridge, 
liallowell,  and  Nelson,  with  many  others. 
'  He  was  the  master  and  instructor,'  says 
Dr.  Parr,  'of  Nelson,  whom  he  formed  and 
made  a  greater  man  than  himself,  and  then 
did  not  envy  him.'  The  Doctor  was  not 
'  far  wrong.  Lord  St.  Vincent  knew  not 
what  envy  was:  when  he  found  himself  so 
unwell  as  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  thn 
Mediterranean  command,  Lord  Nelson,  on 
his  own  behalf  and  that  of  his  ^lant  com- 
rades above  mentioned,  thus  writes  to  him: 
— '  For  llie  sake  of  ihe  country,  do  not  quit 

us  at  this  moment  We  look  up  to 

you,  as  we  have  always  found  jou,  as  to 


our  father,  under  whose  fostering  care  we 
have  been  led  to  fame.'  And,  two  days  a& 
ter,  he  again  write*— *  We  ail  love  you. 
Come,  then,  to  y<Mir  sincere  friends;  let 
u»get  you  well ;  it  will  be  such  a  happiness 
to  us  all-^muugst  the  foremost,  to  your 
attached,  faithful,  and  afiectionate 

*  Nelson.' 

When  we  find  a  boy  of  thirteen,  sd^ 

taught,  selMependcnt,  and  self-denying, 
toarinrr  liimsrlf  awny  from  his  family  with 
a  bcaniy  pittance,  unequal  even  to  the  pro- 
vbion  of  common  necessaries,  and  of  so 
marked  a  ohnrnrter  and  mind  as  to  have 
advanced  hiniiielf  totbe  highest  professional 
ranks  and  honors ;  the  narrative  of  the  pro- 
gressive steps  of  such  a  life  cannot  fail  to 
ntr<'r(l  n  useful,  entertaining,  and  highly 
instructive  example,  more  particularly  to 
every  yoang  midshipman  who  embarks  in 
the  naval  service  of  his  country.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavor,  as  far  as  our  space  will 
admit,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  illustri- 
ous seaman  through  the  whole  period  of  his 
service. 

The  two  authors  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article  have  drawn  a  portion  of  their 
materials  from  the  same  source— the  old 
Earl's  letler-book«  ;  and  pretty  well  have 
they  ransacked  their  contents — having,  be- 
tween them,  extracted  and  printed  not  fewer 
than  a  thousand  letters  written  by  him  and 
hi3  correspondents;  of  which  alxmt  six 
hundred  are  stutfod  into  Mr.  Tucker's  vol- 
umes, (three  hundred  would  have  been  am- 
|)U-  fitr  every  purpose,)  and  the  other  four 
hundred  are  huddled  pell-mell  into  Mr. 
Brentou's,  witliout  the  least  order,  and 
many  of  Uiem  having  no  rdliuian  to  the 
life  of  Lord  St.  Vincent. 

Mr.  Tucker's  father  was  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent's private  and  conlidential  Secretary, 
afterwards  a  Commissioner  of  the  Navy, 
nii<l  lastly  the  sec<  nd  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, under  the  naval  administrations  of 
Lord  llowick  (Earl  Grey)  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville.  This  author  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  whatever  authentic  materials, 
and  we  believe  they  were  not  few  nor  un- 
important, were  left  to  him  by  his  father, 
with  others  from  the  Earl's  family. 

Nor  wn!<  Captain  Brenton  without  pre- 
tensions to  become  the  biographer  of  Lord 
St  Vincent.  His  brother.  Sir  Jaleel  Bren- 
ton, had  servLil  with  liis  lordbhip,  and  by  kis 
excellent  and  gallant  conduct  had  gained 
his  iriendship ;  and  when  the  noble  Karl, 
after  the  detth  of  his  lady,  made  in  enai* 
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sion  OB  the  eontinent,  betook  with  him, 

his  companions,  the  ctiptain  an<!  his  sintrr, 
Miss  Brentun,  the  latter  of  whom  cotilitiued 
to  manage  his  boosehoM  affairs. 

Our  notices  will  be  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  '  Memoirs'  of  the  civilian  ;  out  of 
whiclt  we  shall  gather  such  materials  as 
will  best  convey  a  true  portrait  of  the  char- 
acter, conduct,  and  feeliiifrs  of  this  great 
man.  To  depict  him  in  his  early  youth  we 
must,  however,  have  recourse  to  Captain 
Brenton's  work,  where  we  have  a  curions 
piece  of  niitohiography,  dictatpd  by  the  no- 
ble lord  himself  to  the  captain.  One  day, 
this  aathor  tells  as,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  reminding  the  old  Earl  of  his  promise 
to  relate  to  him  pnrt  of  his  eirly  history. 
'  His  lordship,  with  his  characteristic  kind- 
ness and  frankness,  immediately  replied — 
"Come,  then,  take  your  pen  and  sit  down, 
and  I  will  talk  while  yoa  write."  tie  then 
dictated  to  me  what  follows : — 

'  I  was  born  at  Meaford,  in  StaHbnlshirt'.  on 
the  9lh  January,  1734,  old  style.  Aly  father 
wns  connsellor  ami  solicitor  to  the  Admiralty. 
nri[|  treasurer'  (Mr.  Tucker  says  auditor)  'of 
Croenwich  Hospital.  At  a  very  early  nee  I 
w  iH  sent  lo  n  j^nimniar  school  at  Burton-ujtoti 
Trent,  where  I  retniiiu'd  \>tn<s  eiiou<rh  lo  be 
conslderpd  a  very  capitiil  Lalin  atul  Oroek 
pcholar  for  my  years ;  and  I  wns  pficn  selecled 
by  the  master  to  show  what  proficiency  hiu 
boys  bad  attained.  At  the  same  tlm«,  I  frankly 
o.vn  to  you  that  I  know  very  little  about  the 
mailer  now.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  I  wa.« 
removed  to  a  school  at  Greenwirh.  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Swinton,  and  where  1  was  to  h  ue  re- 
mained until  filled  for  colleirc,  bein<f  Jeslineii 
for  the  law.  Tliis  (hvorite  plan  of  my  father'e 
was.  however,  frustrated  hy  his  own  rnachnmn. 
whose  name  I  have  now  forgoUen.  I  only  re- 
member that  [  trained  his  confidence,  always 
sittinif  by  hin  side  on  the  coacii-liu.x  when  we 
drove  out  Ho  often  asked  what  prolepaion  I 
intended  to  rhoo.se.  I  tohl  liini  I  was  to  he  a 
lawyer.  "Oh.  don't  be  a  Uwyer,  Master 
Jackey,»»  said  the  old  man;  **all  lawyers  are 
rogues !" 

'About  this  time  Sirachan  (father  of  liie 
late  Admiral  Sir  Rit^hurd  Strachan)  came  to 

the  same  sclionj.  and  u  c  heeanie  greal  frietuls. 
He  toll!  ine  such  stories  of  the  happine>'d  of  ;i 
sea  life,  into  which  he  had  lately  been  iniiiaieil. 
that  he  easily  persuaded  me  to  quit  the  Rclmol 
and  go  with  him.  Wo  «ct  out  aerordin<_r|y. 
and  concealed  ourselves  on  board  of  a  ship  at 
Woolwich.  My  father  was  at  that  time  absent 
on  the  Northern  Circoit  My  mother  and  sis- 
ters weri"  iti  a  siate  of  di^frartion  at  leiirninjr 
our  absence  from  school,  fearing  that  some  dis 
aster  had  happened  to  us.  Bat  after  kecpim' 
them  three  i\  \ya  in  the  utmost  anxif  ty.  ;uid 
sutiering  ourselves  much  privation  and  misery. 
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we  thought  it  best  to  return  home.  I  went  in 
at  night,  and  made  myself  known  to  my  sis- 
ters, who  remonstrat«d  with  me  rather  warmly 
on  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct,  and  a.sKured 
me  that  Mr.  S  win  ton  would  chastise  me  se- 
verely for  it ;  to  whieh  I  replied  that  he  cer- 
lainly  would  not.  for  that  I  did  not  intoni]  to  go 
to  i^c^laol  any  more,  and  that  1  was  resolved  to 
be  n  sailor. 

'The  next  day  my  mother  ppoke  to  me  on 
thesubjcclj  and  I  still  repeated  that  I  would 
be  a  sailor.  This  threw  her  into  much  per- 
plexity ;  and,  in  the  ab(>ence  of  her  husband, 
she  made  known  her  grief,  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
t')  Lady  Art  '  ifi  ill  Hamilton,  niother  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  wife  of  the 
governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Her  lady* 
ship  said  she  did  not  see  the  matter  in  the  same 
lijjlit  as  my  mother  did  ;  that  she  thought  the 
sea  a  very  honorable  and  a  very  good  proAa- 
sion,  and  said  she  would  imdertake  to  procure 
me  a  situation  in  some  ship  of  war. 

'In  the  mean  time  my  mother  sent  for  her 
brother,  Mr.  John  Parker,  who,  on  being'  made 
acquainted  with  my  determination,  e.xpustula- 
teil  with  nie,  hut  to  no  purpose.  I  was  re- 
solved I  would  not  be  a  lawyer,  and  that  I 
wonid  be  a  sailor.  Shortly  afterwards,  Lady 
A.  Hamilton  inin  hn-rd  nic  to  Lady  Burling^ 
ton,  and  she  to  Commodore  Townshend,  who 
wns  at  that  time  going  ont  in  the  Qloocester, 
as  Commnmler-in-chief.  to  Jamaica.  She  re- 
quested that  he  would  take  me  on  his  ouarter- 
(leck.  to  wliii-li  the  commodore  readily  con- 
sented ;  and  I  was  lorihwith  to  be  prepared 
for  a  sea  li:e. 

'My  equipment  was  rather  what  would  now 
be  called  .frrotesque.  My  coat  was  made  for 
mc  to  i^row  up  to;  it  reached  down  to  my 
lict  's.  anil  was  i'ully  large  in  the  sleeves.  I 
had  a  dirk  and  a  gold-laeed  hat;  and  in  this 
costume  my  uncle  caused  me  to  be  introduced 
to  niy  patroiv  '  Liuiy  Tjurlintrtnii.  Here  I 
acquitted  inyc<  i)  l)ui  bailly.  i  lagged  behind 
my  uncle,  and  held  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat 
Ht'r  Iaily<!iip,  however,  in.«isted  on  my  cominj* 
forward,  shook  lumds  with  me,  and  Told  me  I 
had  chosen  a  very  honorable  profession.  She 
then  gnve  Mr.  Parker  a  note  to  Commodore 
Townshend,  desiring  (hat  we  should  call  on 
him  early  the  next  morning.  This  we  did} 
and,  after  waiting  some  time,  the  commodore 
made  his  appearance  in  his  nightcap  and  slip- 
pers, and  in  a  v(  ry  rouLfh  and  uncouth  voire 
risked  me.  how  soon  I  would  be  ready  to  join 
my  ship?  I  replied,  "Directly."  '*Thenyoa 
may  no  to-morrow  morning,"  said  he,  '  and  I 
wUI  give  you  a  letter  to  the  first  Ueuteoant." '  * 

Captain  Brenton  here  interrupts  the  nsN 

rative  by  infortnitirr  iis.that  the  manner  and 
circumstruices  of  young  Jervis's  introduc- 
tion to  the  tirst  lieutenant  are  too  groii.s  to 
he  described  ;  that,  in  point  of  immorality 
atid  vice,  it  cqn  ilir  d  <ir  (Ulldid  any  thing 
described  in  Kodenck  Random. 
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*  This  wns  in  the  year  174S.    As  Bnon  a?  the  ■ 
ship  was  ready  for  »ea,  we  procetdrd  lo  Ja- 
maica ;  and,  ob  I  waa  always  Ibiul  of  aciive 
life.  I  volunteered  to  jjo  into  small  vessels,  and 
saw  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going  on. 

*  My  father  had  a  very  large  fttmily,  with 
limited  meana.  He  gave  me  twenty  pounds  at 
starting,  and  that  was  all  be  ever  gave  me. 
After  I  had  been  a  considerable  time  at  the 
•tatton,  I  drew  for  twenty  more,  but  the  bill 
came  bock  protested.  I  w^e  minified  at  this 
rebuke,  ancf  made  a  promise,  which  I  have 
ever  kept,  that  I  would  never  draw  another 
bill  without  a  certainty  of  its  being  paid.  I 
immediately  changed   my  mode   of  living. 

aoitted  my  mees,  lived  aiunc,  and  took  up  the 
ilip's  allowance,  which  I  Ibniid  quite  auflicicnt ; 
washed  and  mended  my  own  dothea;  made  a 
pair  of  trowsers  out  of  the  ticking  of  my  bed ; 
and  h!-ivin<f  by  these  meana  saved  as  much 
money  as  would  redeem  my  iiooor^  I  took  up 
my  bill ;  and  from  that  time  to  thie  fand  he 
eaid  this  with  ^'reat  energy]  I  hnve  taken  care 
to  keep  withiu  my  means.' — {^liraUont  vol.  i. 
fp,  19,  80.) 

Mr.  Tucker's  statement  does  not  materi- 
ally diflfer  fircNn  thin,  but  it  wants  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  original.  However  limited  the 
means  may  have  been  of  Mr.  Swynfen  Jer- 
vifl  with  his  double  offices,  or  whatever  his 
intention  in  subjecting  his  son  to  pecuniary 
distress  and  mortifietl  feeiintrs,  it  t(X)k  with 
the  latter  the  right  turn ; — kindled  in  his 
breast  a  lofly  spirit  of  independence,  which 
never  afterwards  was  quenched;  it  first 
taught  him  to  rely  upon  hinisolf,  and  how 
securely,  though  not  without  a  sacrifice,  he 
might  do  so;  it  originated  in  htm  that  con- 
fidence in  his  own  resources,  which,  in  the 
constantly  occurring  transactions  of  his 
eventful  life,  was  uue  of  his  chief  superiori- 
ties over  the  run  of  mankind. 

It  was,  however,  a  dangerous,  and  lo  many 
a  youth  would  have  proved  a  fatal,  experi- 
ment, though  it  succeeded  with  young  Jer- 
ris.  But  it  succeeded,  not  so  much  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  parent,  as  from  the  natu- 
ral and  determined  charucter  of  the  boy. 
It  was  that  innate  and  inhemt  eliarsieter, 
more  than  the  diffiealties  be  had  to  en- 
counter on  his  first  entrance  into  the  ser- 1 
vice,  that  made  him  what  he  afterwards  be- 
came ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  a 
young  man,  entering  the  service  under 
wholly  different  circumstances — to  whom 
his  friends  allow  some  £oO  or  £(jQ  a«year 
for  his  mess,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  live 
like  ft  gentleman  among  his  colleagues — 
would  not  turn  out  h<«  distinguished  an  of- 1 
ficer  as  one  douoicU  to  share  the  poverty  of] 
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Jervis,  to  sell  his  own  bedding,  and  to 
sleep  on  the  bare  deck. 

At  an  early  period  after  his  joining  the 
Gloucester  and  arriving  on  the  West  In- 
dian station,  finding  he  had  no  means  of 
partaking  in  the  mess  of  his  colleagues  in 
that  ship  on  aecocut  of  the  expenses,  he 
prevailed  on  the  captain  to  transfer  him 
into  one  of  the  small  cruisers,  where  he 
could  adapt  his  scanty  means  to  his  abso- 
lute necessities ;  and,  being  utterly  unable 
to  indulge  in  expenses  on  shore,  he  wa.s  al- 
ways ready  to  volunteer  for  such  small  crafi 
as  were  proceeding  to  sea.  The  dishonored 
bill  being  the  greatest  weight  upon  his 
mind,  he  resolved  to  submit  to  the  endur- 
ance of  pinching  privation,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve himself  ftoin  the  burden.  In  one  oT 
these  cruisers  it  bsppened  that»  in  the  ca- 
ble tier,  was  an  old  quarter-master  named 
Drysdale,  who  had  been  mate  of  a  mer- 
chant vemel :  this  old  seaman  afforded  the 
midshipman  the  only  as.sistance  he  ever  re- 
ceived, towards  the  perfect  acquirement, 
which  he  afterwards  attained,  of  navigation. 

Thus  did  this  yoatb  contrive  to  rub  on^ 
for  six  years,  till  the  autumn  of  1754,  when 
he  had  nearly  served  bis  time  as  midship- 
man, and  then  returned  in  the  Sphinx  to 
England;  waa  transferred  to  the  Williaio 
and  Mary  yacht,  and  there  completed  the 
few  months  required  to  make  him  eligible 
for  a  lieutenant's  commission.  This  he  re> 
ceived  in  the  early  part  of  Jannarj  f75S, 
nnd  joiTied  the  Prince,  of  ninety  guns,  in- 
tended for  the  flag  of  Lord  Anson.  She 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Saunders* 
'  the  pattern  of  steady  bravery  combined 
with  the  most  unaffected  modesty.'  In 
February  he  was  transferred,  as  the  junior 
lieutenant,  to  the  Royal  George,  and  the 

following  month  to  the  %\ittingharn,  one  of 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Buscawen. 

When  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  sent  out  to 
the  Mediterranean  to  repair  the  misfortunes 
connected  with  Admiral  Byng*s  comtninrf. 
Captain  Saunders  was  promoted  to  the  fla^, 
•no  sppmnted  second  in  command ;  and  it- 
speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Jervis,  that  has 
I  short  acquaintance  had  impressed  thnt  ex- 
cellent otlicer  with  so  good  an  opinion, 
that,  nnsolicited,  be  was  selected  as  one  of 
his  followers.  He  |dieed  him  in  the  Dor- 
chester, whence  he  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  Prince,  in  which  the  Admi- 
ral's flag  was  then  flying ;  and  when  in 
ITo?  it  was  shifted  to  the  Cullnden,  he 
I  took  Mr.  Jervis  with  him  as  his  second 
I  lieutenant. 
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The  illness  of  Strachan,  who  commanrled 
a  small  sloop,  the  Experiment,  placed  Lieu* 
leatnt  Jervis,  fisr  the  first  time,  in  the  eoro- 
nand  of  a  ship;  and  beinir  «pnt  out  on  a 
cruise,  he  fell  in  with  and  engaged  the 
French  privateer  Xebeque,  much  superior 
in  force  and  sailing.  In  a  running  f>?ht, 
which  lasted  above  two  hours,  the  Experi- 
ment had  a  midshipmaa  killed  and  several 
of  the  crew  woanoM;  the  tloop  was  much 
damaged  in  her  hull  and  rigging,  and  her 
main-mast  shot  through.  The  Xebeque 
made  off;  but  her  speed  was  so  superior 
that  the  porsnit  was  soon  decided  to  be 
hopeless. 

The  expedition  against  Canada  being  de- 
eided  ou,  and  the  renowned  Wolfe  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  militarf  forces,  Ad- 
miral, now  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  who  whh 
recalled  from  the  Mediterranean  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  taking  the  command  of 
the  fleet  to  be  employed  on  this  expedition, 
again  hoisted  hisflno^  in  the  Prince,  and  se- 
leeted  Mr.  Jervis  to  be  his  first  lieutenant. 
The  mititarjr  CommandeMn-^hief,  and  his 
aide-<le-camp,  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel) 
Barr6,  were  among  Sir  Charles  Saunders's 
guests.  Wolfe  and  Jervis  had  been  at 
•chool  together,  'when  the  generona  ac- 
e|oaintance  of  yoathful  hours'  had  been 
wrmed,  now  in  a  maturer  age  to  be  re- 
newed;* and  such  was  the  confidence  the 
e<rfdier  here  placed  in  the  sailor,  that, 
*  when  on  the  eve  of  battle,  that  gallant 
young  hero  sought  for  a  friend  to  whom  he 
might  unbosom  the  fondest  secret  of  his 
heart,  Jervis  was  the  chosen  depositary.' 

By  the  time  the  forces  had  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  Sir  Charle.s  had 
appoiated  Jenrb  to  command  the  Porcupine 
MOOp,  with  which,  by  his  alertness  on  ail 
occasions,  he  was  judged  to  be  of  nntcrial 
service  to  the  army.  The  Porcupine  was 
ordereil  to  lead,  and  the  Clenerd  was  em- 
barked in  the  leading  ship.  When  under 
the  guns  of  Quebec,  it  fell  a  dead  calm. 
The  stream  of  the  river  set  the  Porcupine 
vapidly  towards  the  flats,  and  within  the 
reach  of  the  guni^  of  Fnrt  T.ouis,  from 
whence  she  was  cannonaded.  But,  by  the 
jadtcious  exertions  of  Jervis  and  his  crew, 
Ae  was  towed  off,  and  the  fleet  eondncted 
to  a  landing-place;  and  here  Commander 
Jervis's  participation  ceased. 

The  a^Iotts  and  the  residt  of  this  expo- 

•  I«  not  thi«  douhfful  ?  Wolfe  was  fiorn  in  1726, 
Jervis  in  1734,  makijig  a  diffar«iic«  of  eigiit  voarv 
inibsir^gsk 


dition  are  tn alters  of  history,  in  which  the 
name  of  Woit'e  is  emblazoned  in  iuiperish- 
aUe  characters. 

*  Tn  Bngtnnd,'  says  Lord  Orford,  '  the  peo- 
ple (le-ipairiNl,  they  iriiiniphod,  tliev  ut  jii,  for 
Wolfe  had  fallen  in  the  hour  of  victory;  joy, 
grief,  curiosity,  astonishment,  were  painted  m 
every  countenance;  the  more  thpy  incjuired, 
th^  higher  Iheir  admiration  rose  ;  not  an  inci- 
dent but  was  liL'r(jic  and  aSeciing.'—* Still, 
however,'  says  Mr.  Tucker,  'does  one  inci- 
dent remain,  whicli,  it  is  believed,  iis  not  gene- 
rally known,  and  which,  as  Commander  Jervia 
participated  in  it,  should  be  related.  On  the 
night  previous  to  the  battle,  after  all  the  orders 
for  the  assault  were  given,  Wolfe  requested  a 
privnie  interview  with  his  friend}  at  which, 
saying  he  hnd  the  strongest  presentiment  that 
he  sliould  be  killed  in  the  figlit  of  to-morrow, 
but  he  was  eure  he  siiould  die  on  the  field  ot 
glory,  Wolfe  unbuttoned  bis  waistcoat,  and 
Liking  from  his  bosom  the  miniature  of  a  young 
lady  with  whose  heart  his  own  "  blended,"  he 
delivered  it  to  Commander  Jervis,  entreating 
thttt.  if  the  foreboding  came  to  pasf,  he  would 
himeelf  return  it  to  her  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
lanil.  Wolfe's  presages  were  loo  completely 
.'ulglled,  and  CaromiiOiler  Jervin  had  the  most 

Eunful  duty  of  deHvering  the  pledge  to  Miss 
owthei.' 

In  1760  he  w«s  appointed  to  the  Alarm 

frigate,  and  sent  to  the  Mediterranean. 
When  at  (ienoa,  (not  at  Tunis,  as  Captain 
Brenton  says,)  two  African  slaves,  saunter* 
ing  in  their  galley  near  the  mole,  jumped 
into  the  Alarm's  boat,  enfolded  themselves 
in  the  British  colors,  and  sltouted  out, 
*  We  are  free  1'  The  GeDoeae  officer,  hear- 
ing this,  caused  them  to  he  taken  forcibly 
from  their  place  of  refuire,  one  of  the  slaves 
carrying  away  with  hini  the  piece  of  the  flag 
tnraoff.  This  being  reported  to  Captain  Jer^ 
vis,  he  at  once  decided  it  was  an  insuli  to  the 
British  flnir:  and  'accordingly,'  he  says, 
'  I  demanded  ut  both  Uie  Duge  aud  Senate 
that  both  the  slaves  should  be  brought  <m 
board  the  Alarm,  with  the  part  of  the  torn 
color  which  the  slave  carried  off  with  him, 
the  (^cer  of  the  guard  punished,  and  an 
apology  made  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the 
Alarm,  under  the  king's  colors,  for  the 
outrage  otlered  to  the  iiritish  nation  ;'  and 
he  carried  every  point  of  bis  demand.  Mr. 
Tucker,  rather  unneeessarily,  here  intro- 
duces Jervis's  opinions  in  after  life  as  de- 
cidedly averse  from  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery ;  and  we  notice  this  the  rather  be*  • 
cause  we  think  Captain  Brenton  has  been 
led  into  a  mistake.  He  says  that  Sir 
George  Nuyior  waited  on  Lord  St.  Vincent 
for  some  hialorioal  weedotci  to  grace  the 
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history  of  his  peerage  ;  that  his  lordship 
expressed  his  dissent,  bcit>g  utterly  arerse 
from  floch  nonsense  and  vanity  ;  but  that, 
after  a  sliMrt  ^iloncc,  lie  saiti,  *  Yes,  there 
is  one  anecdote  which  I  will  give  yuu,  and 
one  at  which  I  am  more  proud  than  of  any 
other  event  (jf  my  life;' — and  he  tells  the 
ptorv  of  the  two  slaves.  This  is  not  exact- 
ly wiiat  we  should  expect  from  one,  who 
was  not  only  indiflbrent,  bat  invariably  hoe- 
tile,  to  '^lavf;  emancipation  ;  and  we  think, 
moreover,  that  some  little  '  vanity '  jca.-! 
di.'^played  (but  could  any  one  blame  it?)  in 
the  emblazonment  of  bis  arms  willi  an  his- 
torical anecdote  that  no  one  can  mistake; 
— his  supporters  bearing  the  Thunderer's 
eagle  and  the  winged  horse  of  Helicon,  in 
direct  allusion  to  the  capture  of  the  Pegase 
by  the  Koudroyant, 

After  a  severe  storm,  and  the  shipwreck 
of  the  Alarm,  at  Marseilles,  it  required  the 
most  extraordinary  exertions,  together  with 
the  trilualde  assistance  of  M.  IMevillo  de 
Peltier,  the  port  otficer,  to  make  her  again 
seaworthy ;  after  which  Jervis,  by  his  rep- 
resentations to  the  Admiralty,  had  the 
gratification  of  presenting  to  M,  de  Peltier 
a  valuable  piece  of  plate.  A  few  months 
after  the  accident,  he  writes  to  his  sister — 
'The  Alarm  is  the  completest  tliiiiir  I  ever 
taw  on  the  water  :' — having  previously  de- 
scribed her  as  miserable  sunken 
wreck.' 

He  also  wrote  to  his  father  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  nothing  appears  in  reply  either 
then  or  thereafter.  '  I  hare  the  happiness 
to  inform  my  dearest  father  that  my  pros- 
pects britrhten,  and  I  liope  to  be  at  sea  in  a 
month.  1  have  had  a  £;evere  lesson  of  sub- 
mission  to  the  Divine  will,  gained  some 
experience,  and,  T  h  ivc  thcTanity  to  think, 
lost  no  reputation,  aUhongh  other  loss  I 
hare  sustained  enough  ;  but  that  is  not  to 
be  named.' 

His  Royal  lliijiliiiess  Princo  M'illiam 
Henry,  Duke  of  (iloucester,  being  in  a  weak 
etate  of  health,  it  was  the  King's  pleasure 
that  a  winter's  sojourn  in  Italy  should  take 
place,  and  that  a  friifrite  sliould  convev  liirn 
from  port  to  port — and  the  Alarm  was  or- 
dered on  that  service.  On  this  occasion 
Jervis  proved,  in  one  re.^pect,  that  as  the 
boy  had  been,  so  was  the  man.  Alive  to 
the  advantages  of  visiting  the  several  courts 
of  Italy  under  soeh  favorable  auspices,  and 
in  the  sorietv  in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  to  move,  he  thus  in- 
forms his  friends  how  he  supported  him- 
self: *  Throughout  such  tn  expensive  em- 


ploy,  by  great  economy  my  own  pocket 
supported  myself,  and  maintained  my  inde* 
pendence,  though  it  wu  hard  wrk ;  hot  I 
could  not  attord  to  purchase  any  thing  in 
this  laud  of  tempting  curiosities  and  arts.' 
The  Duke  quitted  in  May,  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  thankfulness  for  tiie  unal* 
loved  pleasure  be  had  received  from  hie 
trip  with  Jervis. 

The  Alarm,  after  this,  went  home,  wis 
paid  oif,  and  Jervis,  with  his  friend  Captain 
Barrington,  the  former  having  tirst  for 
some  time  studied  the  French  language, 
set  (»ff  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Eu* 
ropean  naval  arsenals — cliiefly  those  of 
France.  They  then  proceeded  to  St,  Pe- 
tersburg by  the  Baltic ;  and  Jervis  gives  a 
concise  and  spirited  account  of  the  Em- 
press f '  itlinrine,  and  the  noted  characters 
who  were  then  found  la  the  Russian  capi- 
tal. Stockholm,  Carlscrona,  Copenhagen, 
and  the  harbors  of  Norway,  were  also 
visited :  as  were  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
the  porta  of  Holland,  together  with  the 
northern  ports  of  France;  and  in  the  a»> 
tunm  of  the  second  year  of  their  travels* 
they  returned  to  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Jervis  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Foudroyant,  the  finest  two- 
deck  sliij)  ill  tlie  British  mvv.  She  was 
annexed  to  the  Channel  fleet  under  Admi- 
ral  Keppel,  and  was  stationed  immediatdy 
astern  of  the  Commander-in-obiefs  ship, 
the  Victory.  In  our  review  of  the  Life  of 
Keppel,  by  the  lion,  and  Rev.  Augustus 
Keppel,  we  adverted  to  the  straightforward 
evidence  of  Captain  Jervis  on  the  court- 
martial  called  for  by  Palliser  against  Kep- 
pel. Mr.  Tucker  has  reprinted,  at  full 
length,  the  evidence  of  Jervis,  whieh  oocu* 
pied  two  days,  and  which  consists  of  ninety- 
one  questions  and  cross-questions,  with  the 
answers.  All  of  these  were  clear,  concise, 
decide<l,  and  consistent ;  and  that  evidence 
alone  left  not  a  dottbt  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Keppel. 

In  1779  the  Foudroyant  was  still  attach- 
ed to  the  Chatmel  fleet,  then  under  the 

command  of  Sir  Charles  Hardv,  who  made 
so  dignified  a  retreat  bctbru  the  immensely 
superior  Spanish  and  French  fleets,  that 
Lord  Howe  and  his  Board  of  Admiralty 
expressed  their  high  '  approbation  '  of  the 
Admiral's  wise  and  prudent  conduct. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  Jervis 
considered  it  in  a  different  light.  Writing 
to  his  sister  he  says — '  I  am  in  the  most 
humbled  state  of  mind  I  ever  experienced, 
from  the  retreat  we  have  made  before  the 
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combined  fleets  tU  yesterday  and  this  morn- 
ing.'   Fortone,  hoWerer,  ere  long  cheered 
him  up.    In  ITSBt,  his  friend  AdmiraS  Bar- 
rinffton  was  sent  to  sea  with  twelve  sail  of 
the  line,  and  one  of  them  was  the  Foudroy- 
uiL   The  Brest  fleet  etme  out ;  the  signal 
was  made  for  a  general  chase,  and  the  Foud- 
royant,  being  the  best  sailer,  soan  walked 
by  the  fleet,  and,  towards  the  evening,  saw 
the  Freneh,  six  abipe  of  war,  and  eighteen 
sail  of  convoy.    Abotit  ten  p.  m.,  Jervis, 
observing  they  were  separating,  and  select- 
ing the  largest  for  pursuit,  ordered  Bowen, 
1  favorite  midahipoaan,  to  the  forecastle,  to 
keep  sifjht  of  her  hj  his  night-frlass.  In 
the  mean  time  every  thing  was  made  ready 
for  action ;  and  to  the  repeated  questions 
to  young  Bowen,  if  he  saw  the  chase  ?  the 
reply  being    always   in  the  affirmative, 
Jervis  was  so  delighted  with  the  boy's  atp 
tention,  that  at  laat  he  eailed  out,  'That's 
right,  Bowen;  do  you  only  keep  sight  of 
her,  and  rely  upon  it  I  will  never  lose  sight 
of  you. — A  promise  most  faithfully  kept.* 
Toung  Bowen,  now  seeing  a  eloee  aotlon 
at  hand,  took  his  station,  as  aide-de-camp, 
by  the  side  of  his  captain  on  the  <|(iarter 
deck.    The  Foudroyant,  running  at  the 
rate  of  eleven  miles  an  hoor,  was  speedily 
within  hail  of  the  adversary,  when  the 
officer  on  the  forecastle  called  oat — '  She 
has  put  her  helm  up  to  rake  us,  sir.' 
When  Jervis  was  on  the  point  of  putting 
the  Foudroyant's  helm  a-starboard,  in  nrrlcr 
to  give  her  a  broadside  from  her  starboard 
guns,  young  Bowen  was  so  fineiUy  atmok 
with  the  advantage  that  might  be  taken  by 
a  contrary  proceeding,  that  he  could  not 
help  exclaiming — 'Then,  if  we  put  our 
helm  to  port  we  shall  rake  her.*  Jervis, 
instantly  feeling  the  force  of  the  observa- 
tion, in  his  turn  exclaimed,  *  You  are  right, 
Bowen — helm  a-port !'  Passing  close  under 
the  enemy's  stern,  the  Foudroyant  poured 
in,  and  continnrrl  f  ir  ^omr  time,  a  raking 
fire.    The  enemy  bring  thrown  into  con- 
fhsion,  her  sails  m  ihe  greatest  disorder, 
Jervis  determined  on  boarding,  and  laid 
the  Foudroyant  on  the  enemy's  larboard 
side.     Headed   by  young  jk>wen,  the 

•  At  the  cToM  of  the  year,  at  the  relief  of  Gib- 
raltar, ho  appointed  Rnwon  nctinpr  !ii  iiti  nnnt  if 
tho  Foudroyant,  ntitl  he  was  ronfirriieil  to  the 
Prince  ill  17iK).  In  1792,  following  his  patron  to 
the  West  lodiai.  he  obtained  t^e  nnk  of  cnm- 
mander,  then  of  jMst-eaptain  into  the  Torpsi- 
chorfi,  in  which  ship  he  SO  oAen  and  brilliantly 
distinguiahcd  himielf ;  ao^  while  captain  of  her 
at  Tsasri  A,  be  thava  galiaatlj  AU. 


boarders  were  soon  in  possession  of  the 
enemy's  deck,  strnek  her  colon  with 
cheers,  and  thus  in  about  three  qnartera  of 

an  hour  tho  action  ceased. 

The  prize  was  the  Pegase  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  commanded  hj  Le  Chevalier 
Cillart,  who  by  tU^  fortune  of  war  beeaaie 
a  prisoner  to   an  old    acquaintance,  to 
whom,  of  course,  Jervis  was  delighted  to 
pay  the  most  marked  attention;  giving 
positive  injunctions  that  every  article  of 
furniture,    clothing,   books,    and  papers, 
belonging  to  the  captain  and  the  oflicers, 
should  be  carefully  collected  and  brought 
on  board  the  Foudroyant.    Caplriin  Rren- 
ton  tells  a  very  difiidreut  story,  which  he 
says  he  had  from  Sir         Jwvis  himself. 
The  French  captain  showed  him  a  letter 
he  had  written  to  the  minister  of  mnrine, 
givins  an  account  of  his  capture,  and  he 
aakea  Jervis  bia  opinion  of  it.   'I  read  it,* 
said  the  latter,  '  and  returned  it  to  him, 
saying  I  had  but  one  objection,  namely, 
that  not  one  word  of  it  was  true — "  Mais 
comment  pas  vraiY"    No,  sir,  not  one 
word  of  it  is  true;  but  you  can  send  it  if 
you  please.    He  did  send  it,  sir,  and,  when 
he  was  tried  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  the 
letter  was  produced ;  he  was  dismissed  the 
service,  and  his  sword  broken  ovrr  his 
bead.'    Sir  John  Jervis,  we  venture  to  say, 
never  would  use  so  insulting  and  brutal  a 
phrase  to  any  one,  much  leas  to  a  friend  m 
misfortune,  his  prisoner  and  his  guest. 
The  loss  of  life,  and  the  damage  to  the 
masts  and  yards,  were  great  in  the  Pegase ; 
in  the  Foodrofant  not  a  man  was  killed, 
and  only  five  wounded — of  whom  Jervis 
was  one,  being  struck  between  the  eyes, 
both  of  which  were  blackened.  Admird 
Barrington,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Rose, 
after  due  prai.se  of  .Ifrvis.  say? — '  He,  poor 
fellow,  has  got  an  liunuruble  mark  above 
hia  eye,  which  I  conceive  will  be  of  no  bad 
consequence,  rather  the  reverse  ;    for,  as  a 
man  of  middle  age,  it  may  make  his  for* 
tune.    The  fair  honor  the  brave,  and,  as 
we  suppose  delight  inkiaung  the  honorable 
mark.'    In  snhmittinrr  to  the  King  what 
reward  should  be  conferred  on  Jervis,  his 
Majesty  at  once  aaid  to  Lord  Keppel— '  Let 
him  be  made  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath;'  but  no  baronctoy,  as  Mr.  Tucker 
has  stated. 

In  1782,  the  Foudroyant  waa  attached 
to  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe  for  the  relief 
of  Gibraltar,  where  Sir  John  Jervis  got 

great  credit  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
e  Qondncted  aafelj  into  poet  the  fleet 
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victuallers  and  powder  ships,  in  the  face  nf 
the  Spanish  fleet,  and  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  garrison.  On  the  pSMtge  out 
toGibraltar,  LorH  Howe  one  day  assembled 
the  flag-uliicers  and  captains,  to  know  their 
opioloni  with  re|^  to  the  prudence,  or 
oUierwise,  of  an  inferior  fleet  engaging  a 
superior  one  by  nijht.  Jervis  was  the 
only  captaiu  who  decided  against  it,  as- 
signing vafioas  raaaons  for  giving  prefer- 
ence to  a  battle  by  day ;  in  which  he  was 
sapportf:''!  Iiv  Admiral  Barrinfjtoii,  who  ob- 
served, '  liiai  he  could  not  contemplate  that 
any  diip  wonUl  be  found  wanting  in  the 
day  of  battle;  yet,  should  lliero  unfortu- 
nately be  a  shy  cock  amoug  tbem,  dajrlight 
would  expose  him.'* 

On  her  return  from  Gibraltar,  at  the 
close  of  178*2,  the  Foudroyant  was  paid 
pff,  ailer  bemg  eight  jears  in  commission : 
a  more  perfeet  flMai*of»war,  or  a  more 
benutifol  model,  the-  British  navy  had 
then  never  seen — superior  alike  for  her 
sailing  and  fighting  qualities.  Yet  when 
in  the  French  senrice,  this  fine  ship,  of  64 
guns  and  800  men,  was  captured  by  the 
Monmouth,  a  small  64,  after  an  action  of 
four  hourd,  in  which  Captain  Gardiner  was 
lirat  wounded  in  the  ann,  then  AoH  dead 
by  a  ball  striking  his  forobead  ;  but  the 
action  was  nobly  continued  by  the  first 
lieutenant,  Carket.  The  enemy  had  100 
men  killed  and  90  wounded ;  the  Mon- 
moutb,  'IS  killed  and  79  wounded.  Splen- 
*  did  as  the  Foudroyant  was,  we  believe  that 
no  model  or  lines  of  her  beautiful  6gare 
Inve  been  preserved ;  but  one  of  her  name 
was  built  at  Plynumth,  in  1796,  bj  Sir 
John  Uenslove. 

On  a  conjoint  expedition  projected  by 
the  Government  against  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  Sir  John  Jervis  accepted  a  com- 
mand, on  the  principle  that  he  never  solicit- 
ed or  refused  any  p.irticniar  aervice,  and 
his  broad  pendant  was  hoisted  in  the  Salis- 
bury;  but  on  the  armed  neutrality  being 
settled,  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  Sir 
John  atrnek  hb  broad  pendant,  and  re> 
mained  on  shore  about  six  or  seven  years. 
A  person,  however,  of  such  an  active  mind 
was  not  likely  to  continue  idle ;  and,  on 
the  general  election  of  1784,  he  was  re- 
turned for  N.  Yarmouth.  In  politics  he 
was  a  decided  Whig;  but,  as  M.r.  Tucker 
says,  be  ahonld  be  called  *  a  Whig  Royal- 
ist; for  altfaongh  npoa  all  other  eonatisa- 

*  Sir  John  Barrow  civea  this  anoodots  in  hit 
nib  of  Howt,  as  ha  talb  ns,  on  fiviag  anihority. 


tional  questions  the  strong  inclination  of 
his  opinion  was  toward  the  liberal  side, 
yet,  of  the  neoeieary  and  lawfiri  preroga> 
tives  of  the  crown,  and  of  its  consequence 
and  grandeur,  be  was  at  all  times  the  eager 
defender.'  His  name  ia  to  be  found  in  all 
the  great  struggles  of  the  Whi^  for  liberty, 
and  at  all  their  meetings  in  favor  of  reli- 
gious Toleration  and  of  Parliamenury  Re- 
form. 

In  1787  Sir  John  Jervis  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  ;  and  in  1790, 
when  the  Nootka  Sound  quarrel  occurred, 
he  boieted  hia  flag  in  the  Prince,  of  98 
ijuns,  under  Lord  Ilowe,  and  wns  placed  in 
command  of  a  division  of  the  Heet.  Spain 
having  applied  to  the  National  Assembly 
ofFranee  mr  aasistance,  the  latter,  as  usual, 
ever  ready  to  show  her  hatred  of  En^^huid, 
assembled  a  deet  at  Brest ;  but  licentjoua- 
neaa  and  inanbordinntion  having  nanrped 
the  place  of  discipline,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, mutiny,  followed ;  officers  were 
appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  erewB ;  and  nothing  waa,  or  conld  be, 
attempted  by  such  a  disorganized  fleet.  A 
convention  was  made  by  England  with 
Spain,  hostilities  were  avoided,  the  fleet 
paid  ottf  and  each  flag-officer  waa  indulged 
with  the  remuneration  of  a  midshipnjan  for 
promotion.  The  quarter-deck  of  the 
Prince  was  full  of  young  gentlemen  of  the 
first  families  in  the  hingdmn.  Many  were 
the  candidates,  and  overpowerinij  the  in- 
terest made,  for  the  highly  connected  aspi* 
rants  ;  but  when  the  day  came  for  nominal 
tion,  surprise  and  disappointment  arrived 
with  it.  The  unsolicited  recommendation 
of  Sir  John  Jervis  was  in  favor  of  a  friend- 
less, retiring,  bnt  well-beared  son  of  an 
old  and  poor,  but  well-conducted,  lieute- 
nant. In  answer  to  the  youth's  overflow- 
ings of  gratitude  and  astonishment  at  his 
gcx>d  fortune,  Sir  Johnaaid— *  Sir,  I  named 
you  for  the  lieutenant  I  was  allowed  to 
promote,  becausr  you  had  merited  the 
good  opinion  of  your  superiors,  and  that 
you  were  the  son  of  an  old  officer  and 
worthy  man  in  no  preat  aflluence.  A 
steady  perseverance  in  that  conduct  which 
has  now  caused  you  to  be  thus  distin- 
guished, is  the  most  likely  means  to  carry 
you  forward  in  your  profession  ;  for  I  trust 
that  other  oi&cers  of  my  rank  will  observe 
the  maxim  that  I  do— 4o  prefer  the  son  of 
a  brother  oflieer,  wktn  duairing^  before 
any  other.' 

That  Sir  John's  correspondence  wa^i  well 
suited  to  ita  aubject,  the  mllaiwing,  forming 
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a  striking  contrast  with  the  preceding,  will 

furnish  an  example  : — '  I  enclose  's 

letter  as  a  testimony  of  his  effrontery  ;  no 
consideration  will  ever  induce  me  to  coun- 
tenance any  officer  who  slights  the  good 
opinion  of  bis  captain,  or  presumes  to  at- 
tempt to  pay  roe  a  eompliment  et  the  ex- 
pense of  him.' 

In  1793,  the  Government  decided  on  a 
joint  expedition  against  the  French  West 
Indie  idand«,  when  Sir  John  Jenrie  ww 
selected  to  command  the  nafal  part,  and 
Sir  Charles  Grey  the  troops.  A  combined 
expedition  is  not  always  a  cordial  or  a  suc- 
cemiil  one ;  but  in  the  preeent  intlanee  a 
gotid  feeling  and  harmony  prevailccJ,  not 
only  between  the  respective  coiimi;incJers, 
but  on  every  occasion  between  the  soldiers 
and  sailors— each  vying  with  the  others 
which  should  outdo  their  fellow  warriors  in 
the  same  cause.  In  no  instance  was  there 
the  slighteet  mifondtrBtanding  between  the 
Coinfliander»4ii-chief ;  it  is  on  record  that 
neither  of  them  had  occasion  even  to  write 
a  single  letter  on  service  to  the  other,  during 
the  wnole  eampaign.  The  resQlt  was,  that 
although  the  French  were  well  prepared, 
and  fought  desperately,  every  island  fell  in 
succession  into  our  hands ;  so  that,  in  a 
oampaigo  of  seareely  more  than  three 
months,  when  all  the  main  objects  of  the 
expedition  had  been  accomplished.  Sir  John 
Jervis  was  enabled  to  inform  the  Admiralty, 
'  that  all  the  Freneh  iaianda  in  thoae  aeas 
were  reduced.' 

There  was,  however,  a  single  instance, 
and  but  one,  of  foolish  feeling,  originating 
probably  in  weakness  of  intellect,  hot  ex- 
plained into  a  misunderstanding,  on  the 
part  of  a  general  officer.  The  following 
order  wu  giren  out  by  General  Prescott : — 
'  Whereaa  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis 
has  given  orders  frequently  on  shore  here, 
and  particularly  in  a  note  dated  Boyue, 
Jane  1 1th,  whieh  mast  have  arisen  either 
from  great  ignorance,  or  great  presumption 
and  arrogance — if  from  ignorance,  poor 
man,  he  is  to  be  pitied ;  but  if  from  great 
presumption  and  arrogance,  to  be  ehewed. 
It  ij^thereforo  Liciitenant-GenernI  Prescott's 
orders,  that  in  future  no  attention  is  to  be 
giren  to  sach  notes  or  orders,  and  his  sig- 
nature to  be  as  little  regarded  as  those  of 
John  Nokes  and  Peter  Styles.'  The  cause 
of  this  peevish  and  foolish  order  was  owing 
to  the  Admiral  having  aeen  a  finr  aoldiers 
in  a  state  <^ititoxication,  and  reque$ied  the 
officer  on  gtiard  to  hand  them  over  to  his 
boat,  to  be  sent  on  board,  which  the  officer 
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reported  he  had  been  commandtd  to  do. 
We  can  well  imagine  the  herce  look  from 
the  all-piercing  eye  which  Sir  John  cast  un 
first  sight  of  tUa  impudent  order ;  and  with 
what  ineffable  scorn  he  treated  '  the  ignor- 
ance, the  presumptioo,  and  the  arrogance' 
of  the  ailfy  writer.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  general  soon  recovered  his  sensea, 
as  he  says  in  the  Gazette — '  I  cannot  help 
acknowledging  the  great  obligations  I  lie 
under  to  Sir  hilm  Jenria,  for  the  many  and 
essential  services  which  he  rendered  me 
and  my  garrison  while  he  continued  in  the 
command,  and  which  were  always  offered 
with  the  Qtmoat  daerhy,  and  periitned 
with  equal  diligence.' 

To  recount  the  operations  of  the  besieg- 
ing forces  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  arti- 
cle ;  but  we  cannot  withhold  a  few  words 
on  the  eminently  gallant  conduct  of  Com- 
mander Faulknor,  of  the  Zebra,  before 
Fort  Bourbon.  The  Zebra,  with  bamboo 
scaling  ladders  triced  np  to  the  shrmds, 
was  ordered  to  lead  in  ;  made  sail  straight 
to  the  fort ;  laid  his  little  sloop  as  close  un- 
der the  gone  as  the  water  allowed,  to  withia 
fif\een  feet  of  the  wall ;  and  Faulknor  head- 
ed his  boarders  over  the  parapet  into  the 
fort.  On  the  covered  way  a  whole  regi- 
ment wailed  their  approaeh ;  a  tremendoos 
discharge  of  musketry  thinned  the  ranks  of 
the  seamen ;  but  the  enemy  was  charged  so 
fiercely  that  nothing  could  withstand  it,  and 
the  whole  regiment  laid  down  their  anna. 
Faulknor  forced  his  way  through  the  iron 
gates,  gained  the  summit  of  the  citadel^ 
and  struck  the  French  and  hoisted  the  Ed> 
glish  colors,  amidst  shouts  of  triumph  ftwn 
the  armed  boats,  from  the  squadron,  and 
from  the  army  on  the  outside.  *  ISo  lan- 
guage of  mine,'  says  the  Cooimander-in- 
chief,  '  can  ezpreaa  the  merit  of  Captais 
Faulknor  upon  the  occasion  ;  hut  as  every 
officer  and  man  in  the  army  and  squadron 
bears  teatimony  to  it,  this  ineomparabln 
achievement  oamMt  ftil  of  being  recorded 
in  history.' 

On  a  signal  being  made  for  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Zebra,  Sir  John  ordered  the 

Boyne's  hands  to  be  turned  up,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  officers,  he  thus 
greeted  the  hero — *  Captain  Faulknor,  by 
your  daring  courage  this  day,  a  French 
frigate  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  I  have 
ordered  her  to  be  taken  into  our  service^ 
and  here  is  yoor  eommiaiioD  to  eommand 
her,  in  which  I  have  named  her ,  after  yomw 
self,  sir,  the  Undaunted.' 
But  this  brave  officer  did  not  long  sur- 
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vive  this  honorable  tp^timony  of  his  n-iH-inl 
conduct.  In  the  tolluwiug  year,  when  he 
eommaaded  the  Blanche,  he  fbaght  a  des- 
perate battle  with  the  French  frigate  La 
Pique,  of  38  gans,  in  which  he  fell,  while 
he  himself  was  in  the  very  act  of  lashing 
the  bowsprit  of  the  enemy  to  the  capstan  of 
his  men  ship!  which  it  wns  snid  he  hinted 
beforehand  his  intention  of  doing.  The 
action  continued  for  five  hours,  when  La 
Piqae  called  out  she  had  struck.  The 
boat*!  of  tlie  RIaiirho  })etii'_^  nil  stove  in.  Sir 
David  Milne,  the  present  Commander-in- 
chief  at  Plvinouth,  then  her  second  Heo- 
tMiant,  with  «  finr  men,  ewam  on  board 
md  took  possession  of  thr*  prize.  .She  had 
•bout  76  men  killed  and  110  wounded. 
The  Blanche  loat  her  «aptain,  and  had  2 
killed  and  21  woanded.  Such  is,  and  ever 
has  been,  the  triumphant  result  of  English 
courage,  coulneeii,  and  superior  seaman- 
ship. 

But,  alas  !  for  the  mutability  of  humnn 
affairs,  and  the  wonderful  changes  etfected 
by  human  invention !  A  boiler  of  water, 
cooTerted  into  steam,  impels  a  Mp  tbroogh 
the  sea  with  a  greater  and  more  constant 
velocity  than  the  winds  can  do ;  and  the 
ship  so  impdled  reqaires  few  or  no  seamen. 
She  is  navigated  by  engineers,  gomiera, 
blacksmiths,  and  coal-stokers,  who  usurp 
the  place  of  seamen.  What  then  is  to  be- 
come of  oar  brtTC  satlorst  and  what  is  to 
become  of  our  superiority  of  seamanship, 
of  the  glorious  result  of  which  we  have 
just  gi?cn  ao  splendid  an  instance  ?  It  may 
be  said,  we  too  can  steam  equally  with 
others;  true — but  the  naval  superiority  of 
England,  which  has  been  asserted  and 
maintained  for  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
admits  not  of  equaUty.  Let  us  but  imagine, 
wh.it  may  well  happen,  one  of  our  three- 
deckers  becalmed,  and  a  steamer  with 
those  long  gnns  which  throw  heavy  shot  or 
shells  to  tlie  distance  of  three  miles,  takinij 
np  or  shiftinsT  her  position  as  best  suits  iicr, 
while  the  other  thr  ice-power  tul  ship  is  com- 
pelled to  remain  immovable,  and  must  su1> 
mit  to  be  'pestered  by  a  popinjay,'  and 
stung,  as  it  were,  by  a  smokincr  musquito, 
which,  like  that  animal,  can  neither  k>e  hit, 
nor  caught,  nor  crushed.  The  only  re- 
source we  have,  and  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  authorities  to  apply  it,  is  to  sup- 
ply every  ship  of  the  line  and  frigate,  with 
as  many  of  these  long  guns  ss  each  can 
conveniently  be  armed  with. 

Though  Sir  John  Jervis  was  by  nature, 
and  from  circumstances,  frequently  blunt 
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in  his  manner,  nnd  not  over  polished  in  his 
language,  yet  iie  would,  with  the  greatest 
good-humor  and  tact,  oonvey  a  censure  or 
reproof  with  the  desired  eiSect.  For  in- 
stance, Commodore  Thompson  being  fre- 
quently careless  in  his  dress,  was  one  day 
in  his  boat  olad  in  a  purser's  duck  firoek 
and  a  common  straw  hat,  and  passini'-  near 
the  stern  of  the  flag-ship,  was  recognized 
by  the  Admiral,  who  hailed  the  boat — '  In 
the  barge  there  !  go  and  assist  in  towing 
that  transport.'  The  Commodore  received 
the  gentle  rebuke  as  bis  chief  intended  it : 
standing  up  in  his  boat,  and  taking  off  his 
hat,  he  answered  the  lunl  in  proper  style, 
'  Ay,  ay,  sir  I'  and  proceeded  to  execute  the 
order. 

It  was  generally  suppled  that  Sir  John 

Jervis  had  brought  home  enormous  wealth 
from  the  West  Indies,  but  he  declared  in 
print  that  it  was  a  very  great  mistake ;  for 
he  says, '  my  expenshs  in  entertaining  the 
whole  staff  of  the  army  on  the  passage  out, 
and  in  going  from  island  to  island,  exceeded 
my  gains.'  Then  the  Boyne,  while  his  flag 
was  still  flying,  caught  fire  at  Spithead,  was 
entirely  consumed,  and  every  uling  in  her 
belonging  to  him  destroyed. 
The  admiral  was  not  long  permitted  to 


remain  on  shore.  Near  the  clos(  of  the 
same  year  (1795)  he  was  sent  for  by  Lord 
Spencer,  and  informed  by  him  that  his 
name  had  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  King,  to  command  the  Mediterranean 
fleet ;  which  he  at  once  accepted,  and  pre- 
pared forthwith  to  set  out.  On  bis  arrival 
at  Corsica  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Vic- 
tory. His  fleet  consisted  of  2  ships  of  100 
2uns ;  .5  of  98  ;  2  of  80 ;  14  of  74 ;  2  of 
G4 ;  24  frigates ;  20  sloops,  and  other 
smaller  vessels.  Under  his  command  were 
three  Virc-Adinirals  and  one  Rear-Admi- 
ral ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  Sir  John 
Jervis  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hallowell, 
Troubridge,  Collingwood,  Hood,  Nelson, 
and  Cockburn — names  very  soon  promi- 
nently brouffht  forward  under  his  auspices, 
and  destined  to  hold  the  most  distinguished 
rank  and  to  attain  the  highest  hoaorsinthe 
British  Navy.  One  only  of  these  memora- 
ble seamen  survives — Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockburn;  snd  long  may  he  survive  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country  ! 

The  blockade  of  Toulon  was  immediate- 
ly decided  on.  A  detached  squadron  from 
the  blockading  fleet  was  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  (tluni  mndo  Cornmnrlorr) 
Nelson,  of  the  Agamemnon,  for  the  purpose 
of  cruising  along  the  coast  to  support  the 
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Allies;  and  seven  sail  of  the  line  were  left 
before  Cadiz  under  the  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Mann. 

Excepting  the  in-shore  squadron, in  which 
were  Troubridge,  Hood,  and  Hallowell,  who 
were  oomtintly  engaged  with  the  bttleries, 
no  occasion  offered  for  the  fleet  to  come 
into  action  with  the  enemy  ;  but  it  required 
all  the  attention  and  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  Command^tn-ehief,  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  water,  and  (Uhf  r 
necfjJSiirirs  for  so  larcrc  a  tlcrt.  alter  ilie 
gcundalous  defection  ol  Corsica — to  ecuiK>- 
mixe  the  reduced  state  of  the  stores — to 
keep  up  discipline,  as  well  in  the  dtrioors 
as  in  the  men,  by  the  exercise  of  the  great 

funs — by  desiring  the  captains  to  be  on 
eek  when  a  signal  was  made  to  taok  or 
wear  by  night — and  by  a  due  regard  to  all 
the  evolutions  of  the  fleet.  A  general 
iDemorandnm  says — ^*The  Conimander*in* 
ehief  has  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  re- 
gpcctivr  captains  of  the  squadron  to  doubt 
their  l>eing  upon  deck  when  the  signal  is 
made  to  taek  or  wear  in  the  night' 

The  progress  of  the  French  army  in  Italy 
made  it  probable  ihnt  their  fleet  would  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in 
this  view  the  Commander-in-chief  sent  an 
order  to  Admiral  Mnuu  tnrthwithtojoin  him 
—a  similar  order,  it  afterwards  appeared, 
having  gone  to  him  from  the  Admiralty. 
The  receipt  of  the  former  he  acknow  If  (lg( d ; 
but,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  he 
thought  fit  to  proceed  to  Spithead.  The 
Admiralty  tdd  him  they  felt  the  greatest 
regret  at  his  proceedings,  and  that  orders 
would  be  forthwith  sent  to  him  to  '  strike 
his  flag  and  come  on  shore yet  the  same 
Board  of  Admiralty  appointed  him  one  of 
its  members  not  long  after ! 

In  Octolier  170<;,  Sir  John  Jervis  receiv- 
ed informaiion  from  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the 
Viceroy  of  Ccnrsica,  that  the  government  was 
wrested  from  him,  and  that  the  island  must 
be  evacuated.  The  Admiral  writes  with 
great  indignation  to  Lord  Spencer.  '  The 
Viceroy,'  he  says,  *had  many  thousand  men 
in  pay,  ns  free  companies:  these,  with  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Members  of  Parliament 
in  the  interest  of  the  British  Government, 
and  other  pensioners,  were  the  first  to  sliuw 
enmity  to  us.  In  short,  I  do  not  believe 
the  pase  of  history  can  produce  an  instance 
of  sncn  raseally  baseness  and  ingratitude ; 
for  the  whole  island  has  been  enriched  by 
the  generosity  of  our  Government  ' 

The  Spanish  fleet  had  left  Cadiz  and  en- 
tered the  Mediterranean,  tad  the  Admiral 
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says, '  had  Admiral  Mann  sailed  from  Gib- 
raltar when  he  reeeived  my  orders,  and 
obeyed  them,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 

they  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces.' 

On  the  2d  of  December  he  arrived  at 
Gibraltar,  and  was  gratified  by  receiving  an 
account  of  his  young  friend  Bowen,  now 
Captain  of  the  Terpsichore,  having  captur- 
ed the  Spanish  frigate  Malioneza.  '  ikiweu,' 
said  he,  *  is  of  my  school.'  On  the  Ifith  of 
this  month  wc  find  him  cruizing  off  Cape 
St.  Vitjcent.  Three  days  afterwards  he 
received  orders  to  '  proceed  immediately  to 
the  Tagns.'  Here  within  a  week  his  squad* 
ron  was  refitted,  replenished,  and  ready  for 
sea,  and  he  went  out  with  it  forthwith,  writ- 
ing to  the  Admiralty,  '  Inactivity  in  the 
Tagus  will  make  cowards  of  us  all.'  By 
the  loss  of  the  H<nnbay  Castle,  and  the 
grounding  of  the  St.  George,  the  Admiral's 
Beet  was  sedneed  to  eight  sail  of  the  line. 
Fortunately,  however,  on  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary, he  was  reinforced  with  six  sail  of  the 
line  under  Sir  William  Parker,  and  next 
day  the  Culloden  rejoined  him,  by  whom 
he  learned  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  passed 
Cadiz.  On  the  13th,  Commodore  Nelson, 
with  his  broad  pendant  in  the  Miuerve, 
joined  him,  and  shifted  his  pendant  into  the 
Captain.  The  morning  of  the  14th  of 
February  was  foggy,  but  very  soon  the  Cul- 
loden's  signal  guns  announced  the  enemy. 
A  little  after  nine  six  ships  of  the  line  were 
ordered  to  chase.  The  Commander-in- 
chief  walked  the  quarter-deck,  while  the 
hostile  numbers  were  duly  reported  to  him 
as  they  appeared,  by  signal.  '  Tliere  are 
eight  sail  of  the  line.  Sir  John,' — '  Very 
well,  sir.' — '  There  are  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  Sir  Jobn,'^*  Very  weU,  sir.'—*  There 
are  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,'— ^  Very 
well,  sir.' — 'There  are  twenty-seven  sail, 
Sir  John,'  and  this  was  accompanied  by 
some  remark  on  the  great  disparity  of  the 
forces — •  Enough,  sir,  no  more  of  that :  the 
die  is  cast;  and  if  there  were  fifty  sail  I 
will  go  through  them.'  This  determined 
answer  so  delighted  Captain  Hallowell,  who 
was  walking  beside  hini.  that,  in  the  ecstasy 
of  the  moment,  be  could  not  resist  putting 
the  <M  Admiral's  back,  exclaiming, '  That's 
right,  Sir  John,  that's  right;  by  G— d,  we 
shall  give  them  a  d—d  good  licking  I'—^and 
so  they  certainly  did. 

The  glorious  battle  of  St  Vincent  is 
matter  of  history.  Every  unv  knows  that 
it  was  won  by  fifteen  to  twenty-seven ;  and 
that  four  large  ships  were  taken  by  that 
portka  of  the  fleet  which  Masked  dm 
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the  Admiral ;  a  Peerage  was  also  granted 
intended  at  first  as  that  of  a  ViseouDt,  bot 

afterwards  changed  to  an  Earldom.  The 
title  he  wished  to  be  Orford,  as  originally 
belnntring  to  the  navy,  having  been  confer- 
red  oil  Admiral  Russell  after  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue ;  but  the  King  fixed  on  that  of  St. 
Viocent.  The  Y ice-Admirals,  Thompson 
and  Parker,  were  created  Baroneta ;  and 
Xelson,  Knifrht-Comninndrr  of  the  Bath* 


Spanish  division  separated  from^thc  main 
body.   The  Ca|)t:iiii,  the  Blenheim,  the 

Excellent,  niul  ihe  Irresi)«til»le,  under  the 
respective  conunands  of  Commodore  Nel- 
son, Captains  Frederick,  Troubridge,.  Col- 
lingwood,  and  Martin,  were  the  ships  that 
dasihed  into  the  midst  of  them.  The  Orion, 
Sir  Jaroes  Sauraarez,  the  Prince  George, 
Viee-Admiral  Parker,  and  the  Colossus, 
Murray,  were  also  in  the  thickest  of  the 

fight.    The  rest  of  the  ileet  were  partially  i  The  Heet  with  the  prizes  proceeded  to  the 
engaged  in  presenting  the  larser  portion  of  Tagus  to  refit,  where,  by  the  end  of  the 
the  Spaniards  from  joiain^andaaaisting  the  I  month)  lliej  were  ready  and  reinforced  to 
division  from  which  the  captures  were  made. 
Captain  Calder,  the  flag  captain,  was  sent 
off  with  the  aceonnt  m  the  aiOtion ;  bat 
talkintr  over  the  events  of  the  day,  Calder 
hinted,  whether  the  spontaneous  manoeuvre 
that  carried  Commodore  Nelson  and  Col- 
Ungwood  iBlo  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  was 
not  an   anauthorized   departure,  by  the 
Commodore,  from  the  prescribed  mode  of 
attack f  'It  certahiljr  was  ao,'  replied  the 
magnanimous  Commander;   'and  if  ever 

fou  commit  such  a  breach  of  your  orders, 
will  forgive  yom  alsOb' 
Captain  Cockburn,  (now  Sir  George,)  of 
the  Minerve,  towed  out  the  damaged  Cap- 
tain, and  carried  Nelson  in  his  boat  to  the 
flagship,  when  the  Admiral  received  him 
on  the  quarterdeck,  took  him  into  his  arms, 
and  kissed  him.  Much  nonsense  was  talk- 
ed 9hoat  Ndaao'fl  naine  not  being  nentieiied 
in  the  paUle  despatch.   The  treatment 

Lord  Howe  received,  but  three  years  before,  |  soon  as  the  expected  resistance  should  have 


twenty-one  sail  of  the  line ;  when,  receiv- 
ing a  signal  from  a  frigate  off  the  bar — 
'  The  enemy  at  sea ! eooh  waa  the  promp- 
titude exhibited,  that  by  daybreak  some  of 
the  ships  reported  themselves  ready  for  sea ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  whole  squad- 
ron, thirteen  aail  of  the  line,  aaOed  in  pais> 
suit  of  the  enemy. 

Enough  has  been  written  and  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  nratuiy  in  the  fleet  at  the 
Nore  and  Spithead  ;  but  after  so  glorious  a 
victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  it  could  have 
•been  little  expected  that  a  mntinoaa  spirit 
wiMid  make  its  appearance  in  the  trimqph- 
ant  fleet  before  Cadiz.  A  Portumiese  priest, 
the  confessor  of  the  Catholics  in  the  fleet, 
and  in  the  pay  and  confidence  of  Sir  Isaac 
CoiTin,  showed  to  that  Admiral  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  two  seamen  of  the  Vilie 
de  Paris,  acquainting  hia  of  their  intention 
to  aasanhiate  the  Commander-in-chief,  as 


for  selecting  names  contrary  to  his  own 
widi  and  intention,  but  by  eoumuatd,  was 
alone  sufficient  for  Sir  John  to  avoid  a  simi- 
lar dilemma;  but  he  had  three  Vice-Ad- 
mirals,  Thompson,  Parker,  and  Waldegrave, 
one  of  whom,  Parker,  in  the  Prince  Geor^fe, 
behaved  most  gallantly.  Was  he  to  leave 
them  out,  and  Nelson  to  stand  alone  ?  In 
luB  letter,  however,  to  Lord  Spencer  of  the 
same  date,  he  makes  honorable  mention  of 
all  who  had  an  M)portunity  of  distinguishing 
tlwmselvca.  He  thus  begins  hia  letter 
'  The  correct  conduct  of  every  officer  and 
man  in  the  squadron  on  the  14th  instant, 
made  it  improper  to  distinguish  one  more 
than  another  in  my  public  letter ;  because 
I  am  confident  that,  had  those  who  were 
least  in  the  action  been  in  the  situation  of 
the  fortunate  few,  their  behavior  woold  not 
have  been  less  meritorious.' 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  a  message 
Jnnn  the  Crown  to  the  HoOM  Ct  Commons, 

•  pcnra  of  jfidOOO  ft-TWir  wwMttled  on 


broken  out.  In  the  Ville  de  Paris  too,  the 
villain  Bott,  the  Corresponding  Society's 
delegate  on  the  Cadiz  station,  confessed,  in 
dyinff,  that  the  intention  was  to  hang  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  and  tranafier  the  coniniand  of 
the  fleet  to  one  Davidson,  another  delegate, 
and  of  coi.ise  a  rebel. 

The  fiTui  practical  outbreak  of  the  mu- 
tiny was  on  the  Kingfisher's  deck,  where 
Captain  Maitland,  by  a  thrust  of  hi.s  sword, 
slew  one  of  the  rebels  and  wounded  some 
othera :  he  was  tried  at  hb  own  request, 
and  acquitted.  And  here  we  cannot  for- 
bear noticing  a  most  reprehensible  passage 
in  Captain  Brenton's  work,  the  improbabil- 
ity of  which,  acquainted  aa  he  was  with 
Lord  St.  Vincent's  character,  ought  alone 
to  have  prevented  the  insertion  of  it.  He 
says,  *  Lord  8t  Vincent  did  not  certainly 
participate  in  the  feeling  which  dictated 
the  admomtimf  (there  was  none  ;)*  for  I 

*  The  seotenee  anlj  says,  *  that  the 


ken  by  Captahi  MaiOaao  wars  apirilsd  and  ana 
saMflri,  bat  hsaly,  and  net  ttmpsrad  with  that 
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am  credibly  informed^  that  he  invited  the 
members  of  the  coari^nartial  to  dinner, 

and  after  the  cloth  was  removed  gave  as  a 
toast,  •  Mtntland's  radical  cure.'  Invited 
the  merubera  to  insult  them!  He  slu»uld 
hftve  known  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  was 
incnpableof  uttering  brutal  a  sentiment; 
nor  is  it  likely  he  ever  invited  the  members 
of  the  Comn-mwttal,  in  a  body,  to  dine. 

But  it  was  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Roger 
Curtis's  squadron,  and  in  it,  that  the  crisis 
of  disaffection  raged.  Applications  for 
Coart^martial  on  routineers  came  from 
three  of  his  ships,  the  Marlborough,  the 
Liou,  and  the  Centaur.  We  shall  select 
only  the  first,  as  soflkient  to  show  the  Ad> 
■liral's  detfrmination  to  rriisli  tfie  evil. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  had  been  apprised  that 
the  Marlborough  was  among  the  most  dis- 
organized  at  Spithead ;  and  the  was  there- 
fore ordered,  on  her  approach,  to  take  her 
berth  in  the  centre,  at  a  small  distance  from 
tli6  rest  of  tho  fleot.  A  motmy  had  broken 
out  in  her  at  Bearhavcn,  and  again  on  hrr 
'passage  out,  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
officers,  bat  chiefly  by  the  first  lieutenant : 
tfae  oatensiUe  object  of  the  maliDy  was  the 
]irotection  of  the  life  of  a  seaman,  who  had 
forfeited  it  by  a  capital  crime.  A  Court- 
nartid  was  now  ordorad  od  tha  nratinosrs,  I 
and  otio  being  sentenced  to  die,  the  Cnm- 
mander-in-chief  ordered  the  execution  to 
'  take  place  tbe  Ibllowing  morning,  '  by  the 
crew  of  the  M arlboroagh  alone  ;  no  part  of 
the  boiit'fl  crews  from  the  other  ships,  as 
had  been  usual  on  similar  occasions,  to 
assist  in  the  punishment.'  Tbe  Captain  of 
the  Marlborough,  Ellison,  waited  on  the 
Comroauder-tn-ohief,  reminded  him  that  the 
erew  would  not  aolfer  capital  paniahment 
of  a  eondemned  criminal,  and  expraaaad 
his  conviction  that  they  would  never  per- 
mit the  man  to  be  hung  on  board  that  ship. 
The  Captain  had  been  received  on  the 
quarterdeck  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  before 
the  ofihcers  and  ship's  company — all  listen- 
ingin  breathleea  auspense ;  and  Lord  St. 
Vincent  having  himself  listened  attentively 
until  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  after  a  short 
pause  thus  addressed  him  : — '  What !  do 
yoa  mean  to  tell  me.  Captain  Ellison,  that 

Sa  cannot  command  his  Majesty's  ship  the 
arlboroagh  ?  If  that  is  the  case,  sir,  I 
will  immediately  send  on  board  an  oAeer 
who  can.'  Tlie  Captain  reque-sted  that,  at 
all  events,  tbe  boats'  crewa  from  the  reat  of 

discretion  whieh  ito  sorion  aatars  of  the  oase 
taqiuied. 


the  fleet  might,  as  usual,  attend  at  this,  to 
hanl  the  man  up ;  for  he  did  not  expect  the 

Marlborough's  would  do  it.  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent .sternly  replied — '  Captain  Ellison,  you 
are  an  old  oflicer,  sir ;  have  served  long ; 
suftred  aeverelf  in  tbe  service,  and  have 
lost  an  nrm  in  fiction  ;  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  any  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
your  advanced  years.  That  man  shatt  he 
hanged  at  eight  o'clock  to  morrow  morning 
and  by  his  tmn  skip's  company ;  for  not  a 
hand  from  any  other  ship  in  the  fleet  shall 
touch  the  rope.  You  will  now  return  en 
board,  sir;  and,  lest  yon  should  not  prove 
able  to  command  your  ship,  an  oflicer  will 
be  at  hand  who  oan. 

Captain  Ellison  retired,  nnti  was  followed 
by  an  order  to  cause  the  ship's  guns  to  be 
housed  and  secured,  and  that  at  daybreak 
her  ports  ahoold  be  lowered.  All  launcbea 
of  the  fleet  were  then  ordered  to  rendez- 
vous under  the  Prince  at  seven  o'clock  tbe 
following  morning,  armed  with  carronadea 
and  twelve  rounds  of  ammunition,  each 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant — the  whole  on* 
der  the  ordera  (tf  Captain  Campbell,  of  tbe 
Blenheim.  On  presenting  bis  orders.  Lord 
St.  Vincent  told  him,  '  he  was  to  attend  the 
execution,  and  if  any  symptoms  ol  mutiny 
appeared  in  the  Marlborough,  any  attempt 
to  open  her  port.s,  or  any  resis^tnnce  to  the 
hanging  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  to  proceed 
close,  touching  the  ahip,  and  to  nre  into 
her,  and  to  continue  his  fire  until  all  muti- 
ny or  resistance  should  cease ;  and  that, 
should  it  become  absolutely  necessary,  be 
should  aink  the  ahip  in  the  face  of  the 
fleet.' 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  at 
the  aignal  gun  the  man  was  hauled  up  to 
the  ywd-arm  with  a  ran.  '  Thus,'  says  Mr. 
Tucker,  *  the  law  was  satisfied ;'  and  at 
the  moment,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  of 
bia  life.  Lord  St.  Vincent  aaid,  *Diecipline 
is  preserved,  sir.'  He  might  well  say  so; 
for  this  firm  determination  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  mutmy  in  the  fleet  before  Ca- 
diz, but  not  a  final  one,  as  scarcely  a  ship 
arrived  from  England  that  was  not  infected 
with  mutineers,  and  again  and  again  tbe 
dreadful  sentence  was  inflicted — the  crewt 
of  such  ships  being  invariably  the  execu- 
tioners of  their  own  rebels.  When  tlie  St. 
George  joined  iVom  England  with  acme  mn- 
tineers  in  irons,  a  Court-martial  sat  on  Sat- 
urday and  pronounced  sentence,  which 
Lord  St.  Vincent  ordered  to  be  carried  into 
effect  the  following  morning,  though  it  was 
Amdnijf,  for  which  he  wis  fiiUy  aware  he 
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would  incur  the  censure  of  the  sanciimuni- 
om;  bat  he  was  also  aware  thai  the  instant 
punishment  of  death  on  one  man,  inifrht  be 
the  means  of  prei>erving  the  iivea  of  thou- 
sanda.  '  I  hope,'  be  writes  to  Lord  Syten- 
cer — '  I  hope  I  mIiuII  not  be  censured  by  the 
bench  of  Bishopti,  as  I  have  been  by  Vice- 
AdmiraJ  *  ■  — -*  for  profaning  the  Sab- 
bath/ The  criniinoJs  asked  live  dii\>  to 
prepare,  in  which  they  would  have  hatched 
fire  hundred  treasons.  His  conduct  on  this 
argent  oecasion  was  highly  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty;  and  Nelson  writes  to 
Sir  R.  Calder,  '  1  am  sorry  that  you  should 
hare  to  differ  with   ,  (Q.  St  Vin- 
cent.) but  had  it  been  Chri8tma»^ay  instead 
of  Sunday,  I  would  have  execiiled  them — 
uc  know  not  what  might  have  been  batch- 
ed by  a  Sunday's  grog ;  ttois.  your  disci- 
pline is  safe.  I  talked  to  our  people,  and  T 
hope  with  good  effect :  indeed  tiiey  seem  a 
Tery  quiet  set.' 

After  a  few  more  executions  of  rebels, 
imported  into  the  Cadiz  fleet  from  Spithead, 
the  chief  of  wliom  were  delegates  of  the 
Corresponding  Society  ,  or  Unit^  Irishmen, 
one  of  them,  in  the  Princrss-Royal,  pointed 
out  to  his  colleagues  CkuUz  as  their  future 
emmttf.    Fortunate  was  it  for  England 
that  a  man  of  Mich  perspicacity,  and  un- 
bending lirmness  of  tniiid  as  Lord  St,  Vin- 
cent, was  sent  to  command  on  this  distant 
station ;  and  that  the  disaflfeeted  ships  were 
placed  under  his  stern  orders,  to  restore 
them,  as  he  succeeded  in  doing,  to  loyalty 
and  discipline.   Here,  indeed,  this  great 
Commander  showed  that  he  possessed  all 
the  chief  mental  'lualitics  necessary  to  great 
nesis,  on  great  emergencies.    Others  then, 
as  before,  showed  a  coarage  equally  intre- 
pid :  l)iit  no  man  tint  ever  held  command 
in  the  British  Navy,  ever  showed  in  a  high- 
er degree  that  force  of  mind,  that  steadineas 
of  purpo(f;c,  and  that  undoubting  reliance  on 
native  resources,  by  which  alone  can  great 
succes^^e;*,  in  perilous  tunes,  be  achieved. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  Command- 
er-in-chief with  less  nerve  would  have  en- 
dangered the  loss  of  the  whole  fleet.  Nel- 
son, from  a  sense  of  dnty  to  his  eoantry, 
would  have  pursued  similar  steps,  with  all 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  bosom, 
and  so  would  Troubridge ;  but  having  nam- 
ed them,  we  pause. 

It  now  (1795)  became  necessary  to 
watch  the  French  force  in  U'oulott,  and  su- 

*  CaU«r,  as  woald  appssr  by  the  Allowing 
isttor. 


perintend  their  proceedings  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.   In  Lord  St.  Vincent's  Ik*  t  be- 
fore Cadiz  were  three  subordinate  flag  ofli- 
cers,  of  whom  Nelson  was  the  junior ;  and 
by  a  simnltaneons  ooineidence  of  opinion 
(not  at  all  surprising)  betvteen  Lord  St. 
Vincent  and  Lord  Spencer,  they  severally 
decided  that  it  was  a  duty  owing  to  the 
country  to  place  this  important  command 
under  '  her  choicest  though  younger  son.' 
Lord  St.  Vincent  was  fully  aware  that  he 
would  incur  '  a  world  of  enmity,  Yexation, 
and  annoyance'  by  this  .selection.  Among 
the  most  disappointed  and  intemperate  was 
Sir  John  Orde,  who  wrote  an  accusatory  and 
fretftil  letter  to  Lord  Spencer,  and  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  Lord  St.  Vincent;  to  which 
his  Lordship  thus  replied  : — '  The  letter  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  communicate,  ex- 
presses precisely  what  I  should  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances,  for  I  never 
was  blessed  with/inidbicc  and  fmrbtaraue. 
At  the  some  tiaM,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  those  who  arc  responsible  for  measuree^ 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  appoint  the  men 
they  prefer  to  carry  them  into  execution.' 
Seeing  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  so 
troublesome  an  officer  as  Sir  John  Orde,  lie 
took  occasion  to  send  him  home  in  the 
Blenheim,  with  the  following  short  note 
'  I  have  to  ncknowhMiire  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  dated  oti  Cadiz,  iid  August,  express- 
ed in  terms  of  insubordination,  that  even  in 
these  times  1  did  not  expect  to  receive  from 
an  officer  of  your  rank.'    On  Sir  John's  ar- 
rival in  England,  he  applied  for  a  Cour^ 
martial  on  the  Commander-in-chief,  w  hich 
was  of  course  refused  ;  but  some  time  after- 
wards, when  Lord  St.  Vincent  returned  to 
England,  he  received  a  challenge  from  Sir 
John,  which  his  Majesty  laid  hi.'i  commands 
upon  him  not  to  accept;  and  here  the 
affkir  ended. 

The  Mediterranean  having  now  become 
the  scene  of  active  operations,  Lord  St. 
Vincent  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  from 
whence  he cotdd  not  only  more  conveniently 
carry  on  the  correspondence,  but  also  make 
arrangements  for  repairing  the  defects  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  of  which  he  an- 
ticipated a  speedy  occasion.  The  splendid 
victory  of  the  Nile,  the  operations  against 
Minorca,  and  other  minor  ali'airs,  were  the 
objects  he  contemplated,  and  which  very 
soon  cnllerl  for  assistance.  The  actions  of 
Nelson  belong  to  himself,  and  have  been 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Navy; 
but  they  belong  not  immediately  to  the  life 
of  Lord  St.  Vincent.   On  bis  bearing  the 
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result  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  be  wrote  to 
Ndson, — '  God  be  praiaed !  and  you  and 
your  gallant  band  rewarded  by  a  grateful 
country,  for  the  {rTP^itfst  achievemerjt  the 
history  of  the  world  can  produce  !' 

Despatcbea were  shortly  received  that  Mi- 
norca was  taken  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man ;  and  Sir  James  Saumarez,  having  ar- 
med with  the  disabled  ships  and  prizes  ta- 
ken at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  indefati- 
gable  Adniir.il,  defying  the  accumulation  of 
arrears,  set  about  the  iiiiiiiediate  repair  of 
the  ships,  attending  in  person  the  whole 
day,  though  up  generally  till  two  in  the 
morning  reading  and  writing  hia  letters. 
The  prizes  were  patched  op  for  Lisbon,  hut 
he  announced  his  delerniination  that  the 
battered  ships  of  his  fleet  should  be  made 
sea-worthy  at  Gibraltar ;  and  by  his  uncea.s- 
ing  exertitnis  and  mental  resources,  the 
Nile  squadron  was  repaired  without  a  sin- 
gle ship  quitting  the  Btaiiou.  But  the  ex- 
cesuTe  fatigue,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
pieyed  so  much  upon  his  licalth,  that  the 
Admiralty,  having  received  notice  of  bis  ap- 
prehensims  'that  he  most  retire  or  sink,' 
sent  out  Lord  Keith  with  reinforcements  to 
the  fleet  before  Cadiz. 

Shortly  af\er  this  bis  lordshijp  returned  to 
Cadiz  bay;  bat  StiunA  himself  so  ill  and 
worn  down  as  to  be  oUi^ed  to  go  back  to 
Uibraiiar.  During  bb  illness,  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  bed,  he  was  informed  that 
a  powerful  French  fleet,  twenty-aix  sail  ol 
the  line,  with  frigates,  was  passing  the 
Rock  into  the  Mediterranean.  Invalid  ass 
he  was,  he  superintended  the  equipment  in 
person,  lioir^tod  his  flag  in  the  Yillr  di  Par- 
is, and  the  entire  fleet  was  watered,  provis- 
ioned, atored,  and  got  ready  for  sea  in  two 
days.  His  illness,  however,  increasing,  he 
transferred  the  entire  command  t<»  Lord 
Keith,  and  repaired  m  the  Argo  to  Gibral- 
tar, and  thence  to  England. 

Information  had  been  conveyed  to  Lord 
Spencer,  that  all  was  not  right  in  the  Cban- 
nd  fleet;  that  the  deep-rooted  seditiolt 
among  the  crews,  so  far  from  being  exter- 
minated, afforded  but  too  serious  grounds 
for  apprehending  another  mutiny  in  that 
fleet,  if  speedy  and  efficient  measures  were 
not  taken  to  subdue  the  in^iubordination  of 
the  men,  and  correct  the  laxity  of  discipline 
in  the  oABcers ;  tiitt,  in  short,  none  bnt  a 

Commander-in-chief  of  tlio  hir^hrst  reputa- 
tion, of  a  bold,  firm,  and  decisive  charac- 
ter, could  hope  to  succeed  in  restoring  a 
prcper  degree  of  obedience  and  subordina- 
tion. Lord  St.  Vincent  was  at  once  looked 
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up  to  as  being  that  officer ;  but  his  health 
was  still  in  a  precarious  state.   The  Admi* 

ralty  caused  frequent  inquiries  to  be  made 
of  Dr.  Baird,  his  lordsliip's  confidential 
medical  advi.ser,  who  reported  hi.^  case  to 
be  one  of  doubtful  issue.  A  change  of 
weather,  however,  prtiduced  a  fortunate 
turn;  and  Baird  thought  it  probable  that, 
as  the  genial  season  was  advancing,  a  fap 
vorable  result  might  be  expected. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  was  then  at  Bath.  One 
morning  when  the  doctor  paid  his  custom- 
ary visit,  his  lordship  said,  *  Baird,  I  amg«^ 
ing  afloat.'     '  Surely,   my  lord,  you  are 

not'          '  Stop,  Baird,'  his  lordship  replied, 

*  I  anticipate  all  you  are  going  to  say  ;  but 
the  King  and  tlie  Government  require  it, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  British  Nary  de- 
mands it.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  me 
whether  I  die  afloat  or  a  hurt  :  the  die  is 
cast.'  He  then  inf(trmed  Baird  that  Lord 
Spencer  had  come  to  him  from  Lomiou  for 
the  purpose  of  requiring  his  services,  and 
that  all  was  settled.  His  Secretary  was 
sent  for,  and  in  a  few  days  bis  flag  was  fly- 
ing it\the  Namnr  at  Portsmonth.  Sir  George 
Grey  was  appoiiitc  d  flag  captain,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Trouhridge  captain  of  the  fleet. 

It  was  a  noble  fleet  that  was  ready  to 
receive  him — his  flag  in  the  Yille  de  Paris,  of 
110  guns;  two  of  100  guns;  five  of  98; 
two  of  90 ;  one  of  80 ;  twenty-nine  of  74 
guns — ^in  all,  forty  sail.  Two  Admirals 
with  flags  at  the  main,  and  four  Rear>Ad* 
niirals.  His  Lord.ship,  however,  was  very 
speedily  given  to  understand,  that  the  proud 
distinction  confbrred  by  the  command  of 
such  a  fleet,  was  in»t  to  be  unaccompanied 
with  vexation.  Immediately  al^er  the  gen- 
eral salute  to 'the  flag,  when  the  Admirals 
and  Captains  repaired  to  the  Ville  de  Paris 
to  pay  their  re.spects  to  the  new  Command- 
er-in-chief—  at  that  moment  he  was  appris- 
ed liy  the  Admiral  next  to  him  in  com- 
mand, of  the  disaffection  he  felt  at  being 
superseded  from  a  command  which  he  con- 
sidered his  '  birthright,  having  always  serv- 
ed in  the  Channel  fleet.'  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, out  of  respect  for  that  Admiral,  who 
was  an  old  acquaintance,  took  no  notice  of 
his  ill-timed  observation,  but  COnteDted  him- 
self with  stihtniiting  the  circumstance of the 
encounter  to  Lord  Spencer. 

This  commencement  of  a  grievance  wa» 
speedily  followed  up  by  an  act  of  indiscre- 
tion, which  carried  with  it,  untentionally 
perhaps,  its  own  correction.  One  of  the 
captains  gave  as  a  toast,  at  the  table  of  the 
same  Atbairal,  tlie  second  in  conunand^ 
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(who,  it  is  said,  had  the  Tor; etfiilness  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  drunk  in  hi^  [ire-*  rire,)  '  }fny  the 
discipline  of  the  Mediierratuan  never  be  in- 
troduced into  ike  Chmmel  fleet.*   Lord  St. 
Vincent  could  not  licar  of  this  without  its  ex* 
citin<T  in  Ins  mind  great  surprise  nnd  regret. 
He  coubulcred  it  as  a  dariug  attempt  tu  es- 
tablish a  system  of  insubordination  among 
the  principal  officers,  nnd  tn  croatii  a  feeling 
of  uupupularit^  in  the  minds  of  the  inferior 
officers  and  men.   He  saw  at  once  that  the 
ensergency  had  arisen  which  required  some- 
thing to  lie  done,  and  done  immediately  ;  ] 
and  he  felt  that,  although  his  stronfrth  was  not  i 
recovered,  he  had  nerre  enough  to  go  through  I 
it.    'Lord  St.  Vincent,'  says  Mr.  Tuck-{ 
er, '  again  came  forth  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, and,  before  he  had  even  quitted  his 
chair — "  Bring  me  the  Mediterranean  Order 
Books,  Mr.  Tucker  ;"  '  and  he  then  direct-' 
ed  that  every  single  order  tending  to  en-[ 
force  the  <liscipiine  and  general  good  man-| 
ageinent  of  the  ships,  and  every  regulation 
imposing  those  restrictions  which  bad  been 
productive,  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  of 
such  good  effect,  should  he  copied  and  cir- 
culated in  the  Channel  fleet.    At  the  same 
time,  he  addressed  a  courteous  but  firm  cir- 
cular to  all  Admirals  and  Captains,  desiring 
their  co-operation.    In  siiort,  he  gave  them 
distinctly  to  understand,  tiiai  the  stigmatiz- 
ed 'discipline  of  the  Mediterranean'  was  to 
be  introduced  and  rigidlj  enforced  to  the 
Channd  fleet. 

So  ^eat  had  been  the  relaxation  of  dis- 
ciplmi  under  the  late  Commander-in-chief, 
(Lord  Bridport,  who  was  mostly  absent  in 
town,)  that  the  cthccrs  were  constantly  on 
sbore-^any  who  had  families  slept  on 
shore;  the  men,  of  course, "obiained  leave 
in  shoals,  and  the  conseqaeuce  was,  and 
could  not  be  otherwise,  immense  desertion — 
not  fewer  than  seventy  or  eighty  in  a  single 
ship.  Lord  St.  Vincent  saw  that  not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost  lu  putting  a  stop  to  an 
evil  of  such  portentous  magnitude  ;  and  that 
this  could  only  be  done  by  forbidding  thO( 
Captains  and  all  the  Officers  from  sleeping 
on  shore.  Desertion  ceased :  and  the  or- 
der, as  if  by  magic,  re-raanned  the  ships. 
But  'to  save  his  fleet,  Lord  St.  Vincent 
took  upon  himself,'  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  '  frowns  afloat  and  maledictions  on 
shore.'  Of  the  latter  he  gives  an  illustra- 
tion, by  relating  that  one  lady,  in  full  cote- 
rie, gave  as  a  Iramper  toast — *  May  his  next 
glass  of  wine  choke  the  wretch  !'  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  husband  of  this  vi- 
r^o  did  not  find  himself  more  comfortable 
aJbat  than  at  home. 


[July, 

The  fleet  encountered  a  tremendous  gale. 

The  Ville  de  Paris  having  weathered  Ushant, 
scudded,  pitched,  and  rolled  most  fearfully. 
An  enormous  sea  struck  her,  stove  In  her 
stern  windows,  flooding  the  Admiral's  cab- 
in. As  the  great  three-decker  was  stag- 
gering awfully  under  the  blow,  our  author 
tells  us—'  The  Commander-in-chief  was  on 
the  quarterdeck,  sitting^  in  the  bight  of  the 
main-topsail,  in  which  a  seat  to  windward 
bad  been  fonned  for  him ;  two  ipiartermaa* 
ters  were  stationed  beside  him,  to  assist  his 
itifirm  and  aged  frame;  ajid  from  thence 
he  gave  his  orders  to  his  fleet.  When  this 
sea  struck  the  Ville  de  Paris,  it  lilerallj 
deluged  the  quarterdeck  ;  and,  on  one  of 
the  quartet  masters  shaking  the  water  out 
of  his  neck,  "  Pooh,  pooh,  man  I"  said  the 
old  Admiral :  "  stand  still,  and  do  as  I  do — 
let  it  alone— don't  you  see  it  will  run  off 
you!"' 

On  returning  to  the  blockade  of  Brest, 

means  were  eflTectually  adopted  to  keep  up 
a  supply  uf  provisions — fresh  meat  and 
vegetables — and  alto  of  water.  The  Cap- 
tains- wpTv  indignant  at  being  compelled  to 
mount  guard  at  the  watering-place,  to  pre- 
vent confusion  and  desertion ;  and  it  was 
proposed  to  make  a  representation  on  the 
subject.  Lord  St.  Vincent  hearing  of  this 
inteniiun,  stopped  it  by  intimating  to  them, 
that  when  in  command  of  the  Fondroyant 
he  had  always  taken  his  turn  of  this  duty  ; 
'and  that  think  or  do,  write  or  say,  what 
they  might  or  choose,  he  was  determined 
that,  while  he  comniainh  i!  the  Channel 
fleet,  his  captains  should  perform  their 
duty.' 

Lord  St.  Vincent  was  never  wanting  in 

expedients  to  convey  a  well-timed  rebuke  to 
an  officer,  without  passing  a  direct  ceuaure 
upon  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  such  • 
way  as  to  make  him  feel  the  rebuke  more 
keenly.  A  certain  Rear-Admiral  in  com- 
mand of  the  in-shore  squadron,  not  much 
liking  his  position,  occasioned  his  Com- 
uiandcr-in-chief  some  annoyance  by  fre- 
quent complaints  about  the  sboalncss  of  the 
water  so  near  to  the  coast  In  order  to 
convince  the  Rear-Admiral  how  groundlesa 
his  remonstrances  were,  ho  made  u«e  of  a 
practical  demonstration,  by  leading  the 
main  body  of  the  fleet  considerably  within 
him,  sailing;  round  him,  and  standing  out 
again.  Very  soon  afterwards,  the  Rear- 
Admiral  was  '  advised  to  go  bime  and  re- 
cruit his  health.'* 

•  It  nppcnrs  very  unnpcrsnarv  in  Mr  Tiirkf-r  to 
•upprcM  hit  Dame,  as  every  body  knows  it  was 
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They  did  so ;  and  this  proniisiog  officer,  in 
the  progress  cf  his  aenrice,  became  Sir 
Jeremirih  Coghlan,  a  post-captain. 

But  Lord  8t.  ViDceut  did  not  stop  here; 
he  thus  wfote  to  Lord  Speoeer :~ 

'My  Deer  Leid, 

'1  ehall  not  trotiWf  your  lordship  with  a 
word  more  tluiu  is  c(»niHiiied  in  the  enclosed 
private  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  on  tlie 
Bubject  or  tiie  intrepid  Coghlan,  except  to  eny 
(not  out  ©r  ostentation,  but  to  prevent  the  city, 
or  any  body  of  morohftnts,  niaking  liim  a  ]ir-'t-- 
ent  of  the  tame  sort)  thnt  1  gave  him  a  sword 
or  one  bandred  guineas*  value. 

*  YottFB  Met  raithfolly. 

'  St.  Vincent.' 

Having  occasion  to  shift  his  flag  info  the 
Royal  George,  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  remarkably  Bnc  boy,  who,  as  he  learned 
from  Captain  Domett,  wrote  in  the  Secre- 


1644.] 

Lord  St.  Vincent  caused  it  to  be  under- 
stood, thai  no  Captain  or  Commander  in 
his  fleet  was  to  hr  o(T  ihf>  quarterdeck  or 
poop  when  any  movement  of  tlie  i»hip  was 
made,  night  or  day ;  and  he  generally  set 
them  his  own  example.  One  dark,  cold, 
blowing  November  night,  with  much  rain, 
the  Secretary  having  heard  the  signal  or- 
dered for  '  toe  fleet  to  tack  in  succession,' 
hastened  to  prevent  the  Cocnniander-in- 
chief  from  going  upon  deck  in  such  a 
night,  be  being  unwell.  Finding  his  cot 
empty,  he  took  up  his  cloak  and  ran  npnn 
deck.  He  was  not  there,  and  no  one  had 
seen  him :  he  had  not  passed  the  sentries ; 
the  windows  were  closed;  his  clothes  were 
on  the  chair.  At  last  he  threw  up  the  gal- 
ley window  and  stepped  out ;  and  there, 
euro  enough,  at  the  further  end  of  the  gal- 
ley was  ilie  old  Admiral,  in  his  flannel 
dressing-gown  and  cocked  hat,  watching  jtary's  office,  and  was  a  nephew  of  Captain 
the  mof  ements  of  bis  fleet  The  Secre-  Wilmot,  who  was  promoted  by  bis  lordship 
tary  put  on  his  cloak,  and  entreated  him  to  f<)r  his  gallant  conduct  when  first  lieutenant 
reiiirn  into  the  cabin.  '  Hush,  sir,  hush,'  of  the  Seahorse,  and  who  aAerwards  nobly 
^aid  tiie  Admiral ;  '  I  want  to  see  how  the  f<^ll  in  the  breach  at  Acre.  He  called  the 
evolution  ia  performed  in  such  a  night  as  <  hoy  before  him,  asked  whether  his  present 
this,  and  to  know  whfther  .Tenimy'  {Cii\>- 1  oniploympnt  was  his  own  choice,  or  whether 

he  would  prefer  u  more  active  life  ?  The 
boy  said  his  own  wish  was  to  be  a  midship- 
man  ;  Init  his  friends  had  no  influence,  nor 
means  to  enable  him  to  join  a  midshipman's 
mess.  The  Secretary  was  iustantiy  sent 
for.  *  Good  Heavens,  Tucker !  here  is  the 
nephew  of  poor  David  Wilmot,  a  crinmon 
boy,  and  his  parents  cannot  alTord  to  clothe 
him  as  a  petty  oflieer  1  Po  you  immediately 
send  into  port,  nnd  rf|uip  him  in  every  re- 
spect for  the  quarterdeck.'  No  sooner  said 
than  done;  and  when  the  flag  returned  to 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  the  boy  was  most  agreea- 
bly surprised  to  find  himself  rated  a  mid- 
shipman, with  uniforms  ant}  a  well  stored 
chest  Mr.  Tucker  need  not  have  apolo- 
gized to  this  gallant  ofliccr  for  saying,  that 
his  whole  life  has  been  one  of  high  credit 
to  his  patron  ;  that  he  has  since  behaved 
so  gallantly  upon  every  occasion,  as  to  have 
promoted  himself  to  the  honor  and  rank  of 
a  very  di-stinguished  post-captain.  The 
apo]<^  shooldhave  been  for  conoealbg  his 

name. 

When  Lord  St  Vincent  promoted  Cap- 
tain Hill  to  the  Megasra,  'the  Captain  had  to 
of  the  Admiralty  will  do  all  inthrar  power '  P  ly  --^O  for  necessaries  as  valued  by  survey, 
to  console  him  under  his  severe  wounds,  which  he  thought  were  not  worth  £lb. 
and  make  a  minute  for  bis  promotion  the  On  going  on  board  the  flag-ship,  the  Chief 
nMNBenthftis  in  a  eapaeity  to  receive  it'  accosted  him  thus:  *Ilill,  Bover  says  you 
B     A.»_s     «.  «•  decline  taking  his  necessaries.'  inv 

Sjawstoi MawT""' ^* they  arc  valued  at  ^650,  and  not  worth 


tain  James  Vashon,  second  astern  of  the 
flag-ship)  *  is  on  deck.*   This  was  soon 

certified  by  Jemmy's  shrill  voice  giving  the 
usual  warning — '  Are  you  all  ready,  forward 
there  1'  'Ay/  said  the  old  chief;  'thai 
will  do;'  and  then  he  accompanied  the 
Secretary  into  the  cabin. 

Stern  disciplinarian  as  was  St.  Vincent, 
and  sttl^ittg  none  of  his  orders  and  regu- 
lations to  be  disobeyed  witli  impunity,  there 
never  was  a  more  considerate,  humane,  and 
kind-hearted  man,  when  a  deserving  object 
was  brought  before  him.  An  instance  or 
two  may  here  be  mentioned.  Mr,  Coghlan, 
in  the  Viper  cutter,  captured  the  Cerbere 
by  a  dashbg  feat  of  gallantry.  Lord  St 
Vincent,  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  says — '  I  did  not  think  the  gal- 
lantry of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Cap- 
tain Patrick  Campbell  could  have  been  ri- 
valled, until  I  read  the  enoln^ed  letter  from 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,  relating  the  desperate 
service  performed  by  acting  lieutenant 
Coghlan  of  the  Viper  cutter,  which  has 
fill^  me  with  pride  and  admiration.'  .  .  . 
'  I  am  persuaded  the  Lords  Conimiiiloners 
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£10;  I  must  certainly  provide  a  fresh  sup- 
ply.' '  Bot,  poor  Bover!'  replied  his  lord- 
ship, '  poor  Bover !  Hill  you  must  take 
them  from  him.'  He  then  ordered  his  Sec- 
retary to  draw  a  cheek  for  ;f  100,  end  give 
it  to  the  Captain  to  pay  for  them,  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear — '  II ill,  your  father  and  I 
were  such  friends  tliut  we  once  shared  the 
same  purse;'  this  was  a  command  admitting 
of  no  reply.  One  day  the  ship'"*  rrmipriny 
were  ordered  to  bathe.  On  returning  to 
their  duty.  Lord  St.  Vincent  observed  a  fa- 
Tcrile  leunaii  in  tears,  surrounded  by  a 

Sronp  of  his  comrades.  He  called  his 
ecretary  and  said — '  There's  my  delight, 
Roger  Odell,  in  tears;  go,  sec  what's  the 
mnttcr  '  It  turned  out  that  Roger  had 
jumped  off  the  fore-yard  with  his  trousers 
<Hi ;  and  bad  forgotten  that  all  he  possessed 
in  the  world  consisted  of  bank-notes,  in  one 
of  the  pockets.  The  water  reduced  them 
to  a  useless  pulp.  The  Admiral  went  into 
his  cabin,  hut  presently  returned,  and  or- 
dered all  hands  to  be  turned  up.  Odell 
was  summoned,  and  the  Admiral  assuming 
one  of  his  angry  looks,  thus  addressed  him, 
'  Roger  Odell,  you  are  cmivicted,  sir,  by 

Jour  own  appearance,  of  tarnishing  the 
Iritish  oak  with  tears  !  What  have  you  to 
say  V  Th*  poor  fellow,  overpowered  by 
his  distress,  could  only  plead — 'That  he 
had  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world,  that  he 
had  been  many  years  saving  it,  and  that  he 
could  not  help  crying  a  little.'  The  Admi- 
ral, still  preserving  his  look  of  displeasure, 
said — '  The  loss  of  money,  sir,  can  never 
be  an  excuse  to  a  British  :;eamen  for  tears.' 
Then  softening  down  his  tones,  he  pro 
cecded — '  Roger  Odell,  you  are  one  of  the 
best  men  in  this  ship ;  in  my  life  I  never 
saw  a  man  behave  better  in  bnttle  than  you, 
in  the  Victory,  did  in  the  action  with  the 
Spanish  fleet.  To  show,  therefore,  that 
yofur  oommander-inoohief  will  never  pass 
over  merit  wheresoever  he  may  find  it — 
there  is  your  money,  sir,'  (giving  him  ^170) 
—'but  no  more  tears,  mind;  no  more 
tears.'  The  poor  fellow,  holdiii'j  the  notes 
in  his  hands,  astonished  and  confused,  but 
beooming  sensible  of  the  reality,  said,  in  a 
hurried  manner — '  Thank  ye,  my  lord, 
thank  ye !' — and  dived  down  below  to  con- 
ceal a  fresh  gush  of  tears  of  gratitude. 

The  merits  of  a  commander  of  a  small 
brig,  who,  from  unavoidable  circumstances, 
had  been  kept  out  on  a  most  trying  service 
longer  than ^soal,  withont  starting  a  diffi- 
cillty  or  allowing  a  murmur  to  escape  him, 
were  not  unobserved  by  Lord  St.  Vincent; 


[July, 

who  had  been  made  aware  that,  with  very 
slender  means,  he  was,  by  greet  personal 

privations,  nobly  struggling  to  support  a 
w  ife  and  a  numerous  young  family.  Tbe 
brig  came  in  to  be  repaired,  and  was  found 

it)  l)ad  contiitinn.  His  lordship  observed — 
'  If  I  send  him  to  England  now,  he'll  be 
paid  off,  and  he  has  not  wherewith  to  buy 
a  gown  for  his  wife  and  daughters.'  He 
therefore  ordered  that,  whon  repaired,  the 
brig  should  receive  a  complete  refit  and  be 
wen  stored— and,  to  shorten  the  story,  this 
worthy  oihcer  found  in  the  parcil  contain- 
ing his  orders  for  a  cruise,  wt'lOU,  to  pro- 
vide tor  his  private  outfit. 

On  opening  one  of  the  letters  from  Lon- 
don, brought  in  the  cutter,  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent rang  his  bell  violently  for  Mr.  Tucker, 
who,  on  entering,  was  asked  whether  n 
good  dinner  for  forty  or  fifty  could  he  man- 
aged for  that  (lay.  Receiving  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  he  ordered  signals  for  the 
fleet  to  lie-to,  and  to  invite  all  the  Admirals 
and  Captains  to  dine,  *  for,'  he  added,  *  the 
cutter  must  return  this  evening.'  When 
dinner  was  ended,  he  prodoeed  tbe  letter, 
and  a{)ologizing  for  the  short  notice  he  had 
given,  said  he  was  anxious  to  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  ot  communicating  to  them 
its  subject-matter.  A  Mr.  Thomson  wrote 
lo  iijfnnn  him  that,  'ho  had  an  establish- 
ment at  Faddingtou  for  the  orphan  children 
of  seamen  who  had  fallen  in  their  country's 
service;  that  it  had  hitherto  been  supported 
by  voluntary  contribution,  but  that  the  funds 
being  nearly  exhausted,  he  was  compelled 
to  solicit  his  lordship  for  a  little  assistance.' 
He  then  remindni  them  that  tluy  all  owed 
their  honors,  their  fortunes,  and  their  rank 
to  the  devoted  gallantry  of  the  brave  men 

whose  childrrn  wpre  left  destitutf*  orphans. 
That,  as  be  himself  had  benefited  most  by 
these  brave  follows,  his  own  contribution 
ought  to  be  the  largest,  but  not  regarded  a* 
any  example  for  others,  each  giving  only 
what  he  could  without  inconvenience  afford. 
The  youngest,  as  is  the  prtetioe  in  Coorta- 
martial,  gave  his  name  for  the  first  contri- 
bution; and,  when  tbe  paper  came  to  Lord 
St  Vincent,  he  wrote  upon  it  ene  tkmuamd 
pounds.  After  this  well-spent  evenings 
every  one  left  the  ship  in  good-humor, 
pleased  with  themselves  and  with  tbe  old 
Commanderoin-chiers  deportment  through* 
out.  The  establishment  continued  to  go 
on  imder  the  humane  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  till  it  attracted  the  attentioii 
and  support  of  Government,  and  became, 
what  it  now  is,  tbe  NaxtX  Asylum. 
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Such  was  Lord  Pt.  Vincent — i  stern  and  j 
rigorous  discipUnariaii — but  one  who,  ou  ail 
oeeasioafl,  showed  that  he  ponesMd  a  most 
kind  and  genoroiis  disposition — ever  ready 
and  anxious  to  relieve  distress,  and  to  pro- 
mote, to  the  atmoat  of  his  power,  a  friend- 
less and  deaarring  oflicer. 

To  the  young  Captains  he  was  imlni- 
gent,  and  always  ready  to  offer  theni  ad- 
vice. In  a  letter  to  — — .  (Mr.  Tucker 
very  provokiagly  and  unnecessarilj  leaves 
all  the  nanea  blank)  his  lordship  says — 
'  Yoo  are  a  young  man,  and  rather  oferhasty 
in  applying  for  an  investigation  or  trial;' 
and  he  admonishes  him,  that  the  mere  sound 
of  court-martial  has  the  same  pestilential 
el&eta  as  a  Buq»ieton  of  female  enaatity.' 

He  was  not  overpleascd  with  some  of  the 
Lords  of  Admiralty.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nc- 
pean,  he  'desires  he  will  state  to  Lord 
Spencer  the  impossibility  of  governing  a 
lari^ni  fleet  in  limes  like  these,  while  the 
subordinate  otficers  are  encouraged  by  pa- 
trons of  the  Admiralty  Board,  whom  I  can 
Compare  to  nothing  else  but  the  orators  in 
ancient  lionie,  who  took  up  the  cause  of 
every  discontented  and  factious  person  who 
presented  himself  at  the  forum.'  Agnin, 
in  writing  to  the  same,  he  says — '  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
whole  world  being  eonveyed  under  cover 
to  me,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
passes  between  puisne  lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  aabordinates  of  the  fleet  under  my 
command.'  And  he  carries  his  objections 
into  practical  effect,  by  returning  a  letter 
to  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  saying — *  Me  has  for- 
bidden attrreptiti<)us  correspondence  be- 
tween members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
and  the  otficers  of  the  fleet,  so  derogatory 
from  the  discipline  and  sobotdination  there- 
of.' This  was  cerUinly  Uking  high 
ground. 

In  one  of  his  lettera  he  aajyt— *  First 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  on  their  entmce 

into  oiliro,  re«iPm!>le  princes,  are  sur- 
rounded by  dattcrers,  and  seldom  learn  the 
true  character  of  their  subordinates.  I 
have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  endeavor- 
ed to  put  Lord  Spencer  in  possession  ot 
every  knowledge  I  have  of  men  and  things ; 
and  I  have  gone  further  with  him  than  1 
ever  did  with  any  other  man  in  office.' 
Little  did  the  noble  lord  dream,  when  he 
penned  this  sentence,  that  he  was  himself 
on  the  threshold  of  that  envied  statinti  of 
'  Princes ;'  but  so  it  was.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  Mr.  Pitt's  Government,  Mr.  Ad- 
dingtoD,  who  aueeeeded  him,  conunnnioft* 


[  ted  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  the  King's  com- 
mand, that  the  appointment  of  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  ofibred  to 
him — a  proposal  which  his  lord.ship  did 
not  hesitate  to  entertain,  having  uq  objec- 
tion to  join  the  administration  of  '  all  the 
talents.'  What  he  said  to  the  King,  and 
what  the  King  said  to  him,  Mr.  Tucker  no 
doubt  found  recorded  among  his  father's 
papers.  He  told  the  Ring,  '  that  he  should 
make  but  a  bad  return  for  all  llie  honors 
and  favors  which  his  majesty  had  most 
graciously  bestowed  upon  him,  and  very  ill 
discharge  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  frankly 
and  honestly  tell  his  majesty,  that,  having 
scrvcil  nearly  half  a  century  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  seen  them  tried  in  all 
situatiniis,  it  was  liis  decided  and  conscien- 
tious opinion,  that  they  were  entitled  to  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  every  re- 
spect as  his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects.' 
And  moretothis  cfTect,  adding — 'That  hav- 
ing discharged  his  duty  to  his  majesty  and  to 
iiiinself,  he  would  also  add,  that  his  life  and 
his  utmost  services  were  at  his  majesty's  dis- 
posal, and  that  he  was  ready  to  return  to 
the  fleet,  or  to  serve  his  majesty  on  shore, 
or  to  retire  into  private  life,  as  his  majesty 
might  think  proper  to  command.'  When 
he  had  finished,  the  King  replied — '  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  you  have  in  this  instance,  as 
you  have  in  every  other,  behaved  like  an 
honest,  honorable  man.  Upon  the  (question 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  my  mind  is  made 
up,  from  which  I  nrvrr'  (with  great  ener- 
gy) '  wUl  depart ;  an(L  therefore,  as  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  will  oe  a  matter  agitated 
or  discussed  between  us,  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  lake  the  Admiral- 
ty, where  I  very  much  wish  to  see  you,  and 
to  place  the  navy  entirely  in  your  hands.' 

Thus  was  the  lofty-minded  and  uncom- 
promising Whig,  for  once  in  his  life,  thrown 
amongst  a  coinbination  of  Whiga  mud  To- 
ries. Mr.  Grey's  motion  on  the  atate  of 
the  nation,  and  Mr.  Fox's  denunciation  of 
the  inefficiency  of  Mr.  Addington  and  his 
colleagues,  must  have  been  rather  awk- 
w:Trd  :  but  tlicn  from  the  latter  was  excepted 
the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  '  I  do  not 
think,'  said  Fox,  'it  would  be  easy,  if 
possible,  to  find  a  man  in  the  whole  com- 
munity better  suited,  or  more  capable  of  the 
high  ollice  he  fills,  than  the  distinguished 
person  nt  the  head  of  the  Admiralty — 
mean  the  Earl  St.  Vincent.'  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears, that  notwithstanding  all  the  hand- 
some things  aaid  of  him,  Lord  St  Yincent 
wu  early  eoarineed,  that  *  first  Lords  of 
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tbe  Admiralty,  on  entrance  into  office,  do 

not  exactly  resemble  princes,  nor  are  they 
burrouuded  by  Uatterers,  evea  among  some 
of  their  own  friends,  aa  he  ex|»erieneed  on 
his  first  entrance,  and  also  in  the  sequel.' 
He  soon,  in  fact,  discovered  what  his  new 
position  really  was;  that  it  was  by  no 
meana  an  easy  one,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
one  that  required  greater  temper  and  cir- 
cumspection, to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to 
the  multitude  of  applicants  of  alt  deacrip* 
tions.  Some  of  the  duties  and  qualifica- 
tions of  first  Lords  are  thus  stated  by  one 
who  baa  had  considerable  experience : 
'  He  should  poeaesa  a  aound  judgment  and 
great  discretion — a  patient  and  placid  tem- 
per— a  courteous  deportment  and  civil  de- 
meanor to  all — an  easy  aeceaa  to  officera  of 
every  rank — and  a  ready  and  ol)liging  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  applications  address- 
ed to  him  in  writing;  fur  a  kind  manner  of 
receiving  and  replymg  to  them,  peraonally 
or  by  letter,  goes  a  frrrit  way  towards 
softening  the  bitter  pangs  of  disappuiut- 
ment,  the  unavoidable  reault  of  a  non-oom- 
pliance  with  what  is  requested.'* 

How  far  Lord  St.  Vincent's  demeanor 
eorresponded  with  this,  in  bis  reception  of 
officers,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but 
his  letters  of  refusal  are  generally  expressed 
in  courteous  terms,  and  with  mucli  tact. 
His  Board,  however,  was  certainly  unpopu- 
lar in  the  naval  service,  both  ashore  and 
afloat ;  more  so,  it  would  appear,  from  the 
temper  of  the  two  professional  lords,  (the 
other  three  being  ciphers.)  than  from  any 
coiidnrt  of  his  own.     With  Sir  Thonias 
Troubndge  he  had  no  acquaintance  but 
what  was  gained  from  thdr  professional  in- 
tercourse in  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  he 
very  soon  proved  his  eminent  qualities,  and 
the  beantifiil  description  lie  gave  of  them 
fully  warranted  his  nomination  as  a  senior 
or  advising  lord  of  tlie  Cliief — '  fie  is  the 
ablest  adviser,  and  best  executive  ofDcer  in 
the  British  navy,  trith  honor  and  courage 
hrio-ht  as  hi.-i  sirord.'     Of  Markham  he 
could  not  have  knowit  much  professionally, 
but  speaks  highly  (»fhim.   *  Lord  9t.  Vin- 
cent,'   Mr.   .M  Ksden   says,  'during  the 
course  of  his  naval   administration,  be- 
haved to  me  with  uniform  attention  and  po- 
liteneaa;  but  my  colleague  Nepean  could  not 
say  the  same  thing,  although  he  had  been 
an  old  connexion  (J'oUower  as  the  naval 
term  is)  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  bad  taken 
t  zealous  part  with  the  minislar-  in  ntga- 

*  Sir  John  Bemm's  Lff*  ifBmt  Hmss. 


Jolt, 

tiating  for  him  the  rank  of"  earl,"  instead 
of  "  viscount,"  as  was  intended  after  his  vic- 
tory of  14th  February.  My  colleague,'  he 
adds,  *  having  long  found  his  official  situa- 
tion irksome,  in  conse(|nence  of  the  footing 
on  which  he  stood  with  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  obtained  from  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  the  appointment  of  Chief  Secretary 
in  Ireland,  witlt  tlie  rank  of  baronet Mr. 
Marsden  succeeded  Nepean,  though  he  at 
first  declined  the  Secretaryship ;  and,  he 
says,  opened  his  mind  tn  T.ord  St.  Vincent. 
He  told  bim  he  wa.s  convmced,  from  expe- 
rience, of  the  tempers,  ideas,  and  conduct 
of  the  professional  members  of  the  Board, 
(Troubridge  and  Mnrkhani ;)  that  lie  could 
not  carry  on  the  public  business  with  them, 
with  the  least  chance  of  satisfaetioD  to  his 
own  feelings  ;t  and  he  frankly  expre.ssed  to 
his  lordship  lii^  conviction,  that  it  was  not 
in  his  lordshiji  {>ower  to  remedy  it,  aa  he 
could  not  change  their  natures,  or  do  with- 
out them. J  .Marsden  contrived,  however, 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them,  though 
Nepean  could  not. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  soon  discovered  that  the 
Admiralty  presented  no  '  bed  of  roses'  to 
repose  upon.  It  was  not  a  situation  he  had 
sought,  or  one  that  he  ever  appeared  anxious 
to  retain.  Perhaps  he  did  not  find  him.«>elf  ex- 
actly suited  for  it.  '  What  sort  of  figure  I 
shall  make,'  (be  writes  to  Lord  I^tb,) 
'  w  ill  be  seen.  I  have  known  many  a  good 
admiral  make  a  wretched  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  I  will,  however,  support  the 
Commander-in-chief  upon  all  occasions, 
and  prohibit  any  intrigue  against  them  in 
this  office.'  He  had  long  conceived  a 
most  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Navy 
Board,  and  of  the  abuses  committed  in  the 
dockyards.  *  1  hope,'  be  says  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville,  'you  will  be  aUe  to 
brush  thcio  spidrrs  from  the  Navy  Board/ 
This,  if  meant  personally  to  the  members 
of  the  board,  is  too  strongly  expressed  ;  the 
syatem  undoubtedly  wa.s  bad,  but  there 
were  among  the  Commissioners  many  ex- 
cellent, intelligent,  and  honest  men.  Need 
we  mention  name  of  Sir  Andrew  Ham- 
mond, or  of  Admiral  Sir  Byam  Martin, 
than  whom  a  better  officer  or  a  more  cor- 
rect man  does  not  exist  t 

Whether  Lord  St  Vincent  was,  in  this 
rcpect,  right  or  wronij,  he  had  scarcely 
got  into  his  seat  when  lie  determined  to 
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probe  the  alleged  abuses  to  the  quick ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  brought  before  the  Cab- 
inet the  plan  of  a  searching  investigation, 
bf  metns  of  a  commission,  which  he  named 
'  The  Commission  of  Naval  Inquiry,'  but 
which  his  opponents  called  the  '  Naval  In- 
qnisttion.'  Mr.  Addington  from  the  first 
opposed  it,  and  then  rejected  it  altogether. 
His  Lordship,  however,  was  firm,  and  de- 
clared, '  No  power  short  of  what  I  demand 
can  search  such  abuses  as  I  denounce ; 
and  no  honest  or  faithful  servant  can  have 
mugbt  to  fear and  he  made  it  the  sine  qua 
man  of  his  refflaintng  in  the  Cabinet.  They 
at  length  yielded,  and  the  *  Coniinission  of 
Naval  Inquiry,'  with  certain  modifications, 
was  instituted  by  act  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Secretary  Tucker  dined  with  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent the  day  it  liad  been  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet;  when  the  dinner  part^  was  break- 
ing up.  Lord  St  Tinoent  said, '  Tucker, 
stay!'  and  then  added,  *exceptin;t  niy 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  whole  Cabinet  has 
mutinied  to-dajr.  My  Commissiion  is  re- 
jected; bat/  bending  his  fist,  while  his 
countenance  personified  his  invincible  firm- 
ness, '  we'll  read  them  a  lesson  out  of  the 
nrticles  of  war  tfvmorrow,  sir  V  He  then 
declared  that  he  would  not  again  sit  on  the 
ministerial  bench  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
^1  he  had  etrried  his  point 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  large  folio  volumes 
being  published  at  the  time,  it  was  hardly 
necessary  or  expedient  for  our  biographers 
to  go  into  lengthened  details  of  a  measure 
productive  of  little  or  no  interest  or  impor- 
tance, unless  a  harassing  and  euiensive 
state  proseentkm  of  the  late  Lord  Helf  ille 
may  have  been  so  considered;  which, 
though  it  failed  of  conviction,  yet  succeeded 
in  utterly  destroying  his  utility  as  a  states- 
man, while  It  deprived  Mr.  Pitt  of  an  able 
coadjutor 

The  next  step  taken  by  his  lordship  was 
a  personal  visitation,  by  himself  and  hiti 
Board,  to  the  dockyards;  the  main  object 
being,  as  Marsden  says,  '  to  find  grounds 
for  delinqtiencics  presumed  in  the  first  in- 
stance.'— 'At  Deptford,'  he  says,  *  we  ex- 
perienced much  abuse  from  the  enraijcd 
families  of  the  workmen  discharged,  or  re- 
duced in  their  allowances,  and  with  some 
difEculty  escappd  from  worse  treatment.' 
In  point  of  fact  they  did  not  escape ;  for 
we  know,  from  the  same  authority,  that  the 
wh(ilr>  Board  was  pelted  along  the  street  of 
Deptford  with  mud  and  stones,  from  the 
moment  they  passed  the  dock  gates. 

No  nttrmon  were  heard  at  the  riaitatioo 
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of  Plymouth  dockyard.  The  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  shipwrights  there  he  had  pre- 
viously subdued.  They  had  sent  up  to  the 
Admiralty  a  set  of  delegates,  (a  name  sy- 
nonymous, in  his  lordship'?  opinion,  with 
rebels  or  mutineers,)  who  were  expected  to 
extort  firom  the  Boara,  jost  then  pressed  for 
an  increase  of  ships,  a  compliance  with  sev- 
eral e.Korbitant  demands — such  as  Lord  St. 
Vincent  denounced  as  not  merely  remon- 
.strances,  but  insubordination,  which  he  de> 
terinined,  with  his  usual  firmness,  at  once 
to  punish.  These  gentlemen  delegates 
were  thnnderstruek  on  being  informed  that 
the  Board  had  ordered  they  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  Admiralty  yard  into  the  street, 
and  that  every  man  of  them  was  discharged  ' 
from  the  service. 

But  the.se  proceedings,  however  expedi- 
ent, must  have  been  roost  annoying  to  Lord 
St  Vtneent,  and  most  have  proved  to  him 
how  very  unlike  *  Princos'  wore  first  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  All  t!ie  naval  depart- 
ments, from  the  Navy  Board  (the  highest) 
to  the  lowest,  were  in  hostility  to  his 
Board  ;  and  it  was  nf)t  appeased  by  the 
Earl's  appointing  his  private  Secretary  a 
eoromissioner  of  the  navy,  with  a  seat  at 
the  board  in  Somerset  House — a  very  , 
prt>per  appointment  of  a  fit  and  able  man, 
had  it  proceeded  from  any  other  quarter. 

The  Board  was  much  censured  by  the 
public  for  the  kind  of  preparation  made 
against  the  threatened  invasion  of  Kngland 
ftom  Boulogne,  and  for  appointing  that 
*  bravest  of  thr  brave,'  Nelson,  to  the  com* 
mand  of  a  service  so  unworthy  of  him  ; — 
for  establishing  the  sea  feneifales ;  building 
Martelio  towers;  nnking  stone  vessels, 
d:  c.  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  various  charges  of 
mismanagement  in  the  naval  service.  His 
motion  was  tieiintived  ;  but  Mr.  Addiiig- 
ton's  admiuistratiou  bad  become  so  unpop- 
ular, that  the  Whigs  united  with  Mr.  Pitt 
against  it ;  and  Mr.  Fox's  motion  on  the 
national  defence  being  lost  only  by  a  small 
minority,  Mr.  Addington's  Cabinet  resigned. 

On  the  whole.  Lord  St.  Vincent's  admin- 
i>tration  was  not  popular.  We  are  strongly 
disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  mainly  ow^ 
ing  to  two  circumstances; — the  one  an 
honest  and  ardent  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
those  gross  and  avowed  abuses,  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  rivil  departments  of  the 
naval  service — an  attempt  which  brouglit 
upon  him  a  vinirnt  iiostility,  not  only  from 
the  parties  themselves,  but  from  their 
firienda  and  eonnexioDs;  the  other,  a  de- 
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ciclec]  dislike  of  a  grent  portion  of  the  na%'al 
officers  to  the  managing'  otiicers  uf  hi.o 
Board.  Lord  Howick  (Earl  Grey)  had  the 
Biunc  feelings  with  I^ord  St.  Vincent  as  to 
tlie  naval  department ;  but  his  short  staj  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  did  not  permit 
him  to  enter  upon  any  oflicicnt  steps  for  a 
reformati<in.  He  ciid  not,  however,  forffet 
the  lesson  iic  had  ieurned  at  the  Admiralty, 
or  the  principles  inculcated  by  Lord  St. 
Vincent  ;  and  from  the  inoiiiiMit  (as  Lord 
Grey)  he  became  i'rimc  Minister,  his  hrst 
instraetion  to  Sir  James  Graham,  as  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was,  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  for  an  act  of  Parliament  to  can- 
cel the  Patents  of  every  Commissioner  of 
the  Navy,  both  at  Somerset  Howe  and  at 
the  ports,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
Thus,  as  appears  by  the  Imperial  Calendar, 
twenty-seren  eommissinners  of  the  Navy, 
Victualling,  and  Transport  Boards,  were 
deprived  of  their  Patent.s  on  the  same  day  ; 
of  whom  nine  belonged  to  the  Navy  Board, 
and  seven  to  the  Victualling  and  other  dc- 
partinents  :  and  in  lieu  of"  tSioKc  sixteen, 
were  substituted  five  responsible  olhcer.s, 
one  to  eaeh  of  the  fire  departments  into 
which  the  now  establishment  was  divided 
— the  Surveyor,  the  Accountant-Geueral, 
the  Comptroller  of  Victuallinsr,  the  Store- 
keeper, and  the  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and 
Fleets — and  each  of  these  was  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Eight  or  nine  superintendents  at  the  ports 
supply  the  remainder  of  ihc  twenty-seven 

This  new  system,  we  believe,  works  well, 
though  at  first  it  met  with  a  determined 
opposition.  It  is  now  twelve  years  amee 
it  was  established,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  changes  have  been  found  neces- 
sary in  the  plan,  though  a  snceession  of 
Whins  and  Tories  hnvr  fornicd  t!tc  '-•cver'i! 
Boards  of  Admiralty  ;  but  we  may  observe 
that,  whether  it  worits  well  or  ill,  Lord  St. 
Vincent  was,  in  fact,  the  primum  mobili- 
that  impelled  Lord  Grey  to  adopt  it,  and 
Sir  Jantes  Graham  boldly  and  manfully  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
briefly  into  this  discussion  as  part  and  par- 
cel, or,  at  any  rate,  the  result,  of  Tjord  St. 
Vincent's  administration  of  the  navy.  The 
space  we  have  allotted  for  this  article  will 
not  admit  of  transcribing  any  portion  of  hi.s 
very  voluminous  correspondence.  Sutlicc 
it  to  sav,  that  it  was  always  to  tlic  point  in 
question — brieAy  and  clearly  expressed, 
and  free  firom  all  ambiguity.  When  obliged 
to  refuse  a  request,  it  was  generally  couch- 


ed in  kind  and  courteous  terms,  whether 
his  refusals  were  addressed  to  the  Princes 
of  I  he  Royal  Family,  the  first  Nobles  of  the 
land,  or  to  a  poor  Lieutenant. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Lord  Grenvilie  as  Prime  Minister  in 
1806,  and  Lord  Grey  as  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  St.  Vincent  a  second  time 
accepted  tlic  coiiiiaaud  of  the  Channel 
fleet ;  and  beinti  promoted  to  the  high  rank 
of  Admiral  of  the  Meet,  In  lioisted  the  Union 
Hag  at  the  mam  in  the  Hibernia.  Just 
then  intelligence  arrived  of  the  renowned 
victory  of  Trafalgar  :  on  which  occasion 
the  old  Earl  wrote  thus  to  his  Secretary  : — 
'  Lord  Collingwood  has  done  himself  im» 
[ii  irt  d  honor  by  his  conclusion  of  the  bat« 
tie,  which  Nelson  so  nobly  began.  Writing 
to  you  privately,  I  suppose  I  may  confess 
that  I  do  feel  a  pride  in  this  great  victory 
Ix^voiid  the  general  enthusiasm.  /  was 
pniinred  for  every  thing  great  from  Ntl' 
fiin,  hut  not  for  his  hssJ  No  wonder  that 
the  1  \  ii  this  immortal  achievement,  and 
of  llie  loss  of  the  unsurpassable  hrro  by 
whose  sublime  genius  it  had  been  planned, 
and  who  had  hajled  him  as '  the  father*  oft 
numerous  contemporary  group  of  England's 
most  illu.strious  seamen,  should  have  occa- 
sioned a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  attempered 
with  a  severe  pang  to  a  nature  which, 
fho!!:rh  strong  and  stern,  was  yet  as  tender 
and  feeling  as  it  was  warmly  patriotic! 

About  this  time  Usbon  was  threatened 
witli  the  presence  t)f  a  French  army  ;  on 
which  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  send  an 
embassy  to  negotiate  with  the  booae  of 
Braganza,  sup[)orted  by  a  strong  squadfxm 
and  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  were  im.* 
mediately  to  be  dispatched  to  the  Tagna. 
Lord  St  Vincent  was  nominated  for  this 
service,  as  being  considered  the  nio^t  fit  for 
such  an  occasion.  The  object  was  to  de- 
fend the  country,  if  that  sbooM  be  feand 
practicable ;  and  if  not,  the  Court  should  re* 
solve  to  remove  itself  with  the  ships,  forces, 
and  stores  to  the  Brazils — in  either  case  his 
lordship  was  to  lend  his  co-operation.  The 
storm,  however,  did  not  break  over  Portu- 
gal quite  so  soon  as  was  anticipated  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  Lord  St.  Vincent 
was  ordered  to  resume  |us  command  before 
Brest. 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  Mr.  Fox 
died,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Grenvilie  took  the 
place  of  Lord  Howick  (Earl  Grcv)  in  the 
Admiralty,  where  he  remained  only  a  few 
months ;  George  UL  being  ansioos  to  get 
rid  of  ft  ministry,  *  many     whom/  My* 
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Mr.  Tucker,  *  he  personally  disliked,  and 
the  political  principles  of  whom  he  detest- 
ed.' On  tlic  change  of  administration, 
Lord  St.  Vincent  immediately  resigned  his 
command ;  and  was  ordered  to  strike  his 
fltg  and  come  on  thore— tn  order  'to 
which,'  as  he  wrote  to  his  Secretary,  '  he 
meant  to  be  verj  prompt  in  paying  obe- 
dience.' 

Daring  this  ihort  command  we  see  little 

to  call  for  any  remark.  There  is,  however, 
an  observation  his  lordship  makes  in  a  let- 
ter to  bis  fbrmer  Secretary,  who  was  now 
the  sccotul  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
which  rather  surprised  us,  '  I  pity,'  be 
Bays, '  the  exposure  of  the  veaknen  of  aome 
of  your  lords,  wliose  dulness  I  have  long 
been  acquainted  with.'  Now  these  weak 
and  dull  lords  were  his  old  colleague  John 
Harkham,  and  the  other  naval  lords  were 
Sir  Charles  Pole  and  Sir  Harry  Ncale.  In 
another  letter  to  Lord  Uowick  he  thus  ex- 
prenea  hiaael^'  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
are  few  flags  at  the  main  or  the  fore  I  have 
any  respect  for;'  and  farther — '  If  you  will, 
my  ^ood  lord,  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament 
to  disqualify  any  officer  under  the  rank  of 
Rear-Admiral  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Navy  may  be  preserved ;  but 
while  a  little,  drunken,  worthleaa,  jaeka- 
napes  is  permitted  to  hold  the  seditious  lan- 
guage he  has  done,  in  the  pre.sence  of  flag- 
officers  of  rank,  you  will  require  a  man  of 
greater  health  and  vigor  than  I  poaseaa  tu 
command  your  fleets.' 

In  answer  to  another  letter  of  Lord  How- 
ick,  who  had  asked  hia  opinion  of  Clerk's 
system  of  Naval  Tactics,  he  says — 'If  it 
had  any  merit  in  the  battles  of  the  Ist  June, 
of  Camperdowu,  and  Trafalgar,  that  fought 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  totally  out  of  the 
questiuii.'  That  Lord  Rodney  passed 
througli  the  enemy's  line  bjf  accident,  not 
by  design — that  Lord  Howe'a  attack  upon 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  at  variance  with 
the  tactics  of  Mr.  Clerk — that  Lord  Dun- 
can's action  was  fought  pell-mell,  without 
plan  or  system— that  the  attack  of  Aboukir 
furni.<«hes  no  argument  for,  or  asjainst,  these 
tactics — '  that  a  fleet  to  windward  bearing 
down  at  right  angles  upon  the  fleet  of  an 
enemy  must  be  crippled,  if  not  totally  disa- 
bled, before  it  can  reach  the  enemy,' 
(Clerk's  poaitton,)  haa  been  dimrored  by 
the  more  recent  action,  under  Lord  Nel- 
son, bearing  down  in  two  columns  at  Tra- 
falgar.' lit!  adds — '  Mr.  Clerk  is  mast  cor- 
rect in  his  statement  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derired  from  bebg  to  leeward  of  the 


fleet  of  the  enemy.'  On  the  whole,  he  ad- 
mits that  the  work  is  ingenious,  and  wor- 
thy the  study  of  all  young  and  inexperienced 
officers ;  adding,  however,  that  he  perceives 
signs  of  compilation  from  Pere  le  Hoste 
down  to  Vbeoont  de  Grenier.  The  quee- 
tion  as  to  the  originality  and  morits  of  our 
distinguished  countryman's  system,  we 
have  long  since  fully  discussed  ;  and  shall 
only  now  add,  as  we  are  bound  in  fairneae 
to  do,  that  the  latter  tendencies  of  opinion 
are  rather  adverse  to  that  which  we  up- 
held. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  havintr  now  struck  hi.s 
flag  for  the  last  time,  received  a  summons 
to  a  private  andl«nee  of  tbe  King.  After  a 
few  preliminariea)  the  King  ati£* 

"'Well,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  you  have  now 
quilted  active  service,  as  you  say,  for  ever — 
tell  me,  do  you  think  the  naval  aetriee  is  bel- 
ter or  worse  than  when  you  first  entered  it?" 

'  Jjord  St.  y  'incent — '*  Very  much  worse, 
please  your  Majesty ." 

<  7%e  King  (quickly)— «  How  ao,  how  so  V* 

*Lard  St.  Kiieaif— **8lre,  T  have  always 
thought  that  a  sprinklinfr  of  nubility  was  very 
desirable  in  tbe  navy,  ns  it  gives  tome  sort  of 
consequence  to  the  service)  hut  atprcaent  the 
navy  is  no  nvnrrun  by  the  younger  oranches  of 
nubility,  and  ilie  sons  of  members  of  PnrUa- 
ment,  and  they  so  swallow  up  all  tlie  patron- 
age, and  so  choke  the  channel  to  promotion, 
that  the  son  of  an  old  offlcer,  however  men— 
toriouR  his  pcrvices  may  have  beeiii  hue  little 
or  no  chance  of  getting  on." 

'  The  King — *•  Pray,  who  was  servktg 
lain  of  the  fleet  under  your  lordship  ?" 

'  Lortl  St.  Tmcen/— "  Rcar-Admiral  Os- 
borne. Sire." 

'  The  King—''  Osborne,  Osborne !  I  think 
there  are  more  than  one  of  that  name  admi- 
rals." 

'Lord  St.  I'hieent — "Yes,  Sire,  there  are 
three  brothers,  all  admirals." 

'  The  KinfT—'*  That'a  pnttf  well  for  de- 
mocracy, I  think."  ' 

How  cleverly  and  adroitly  was  the  fact 
as  to  the  Osbomee  drawn  fertb  by  tbe 

King  !  The  old  lord  proceeded  toei^ain 
it  in  detail,  and  ended  thus  : — 

'  "  Sire,  I  hope  your  mrtjcuty  will  pardon  me 
for  saying,  I  would  rather  promote  the  »on  of 
an  old  deserving  officer  than  of  any  noMr  in 
the  land."  The  king  mused  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  flien  aaid^l  think  yon  are  right, 
Lord  8t  Vineenfe-Hiuite  right* 

Lord  St.  Yuieem  now  retired  into  pri- 
vate life,  bearing  with  him,  as  Sheridan 
happily  said,  *  a  triple  laurel — over  the 
enemy,  tbe  mutineer,  and  the  corrupt.' 
The  state  of  hia  liealth  did  not  allow  him 
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to  reside  hmrr  at  Ms  house  in  Ivondon,  and 
his  small  retreat  of  Rochetts,  therefore,  be- 
oame  bu  principal  abode;  but  be  occa- 
sionally came  up  to  allMid  the  Hoii-<o  of 

Lords,  and  sometimes,  on  particular  sul>- 
jccts,  be  spoke,  and  with  biting  severity. 

Tie  opposed  Lord  Grenvillt  's  hill  f<ir  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He  doubted 
the  bninantty  of  the  measure,  as  '  irom  his 
own  experience  he  was  enabled  to  state, 
that  the  West  Indies  was  paradise  itself  to 
the  uegroes,  compared  with  their  native 
eountry;'  and  he  could  only  account  for 
the  noble  proposer  bringing  it  forward  '  hv 
supposing  that  some  obi'man  had  cast  his 
spell  upon  him/  He  was  a  steady  adfoeate 
for  Catholic  Emancipation.  '  God  forbid,' 
he  said,  '  that  any  the  smallest  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  bill  to  enable  the 
Catholiea  to  serre  in  the  navy  and  army  ;' 
and  he  expressed  his  indignation  on  hear- 
iflg  that  Sir  John  Cox  Hippeijley  had  gone  to 
the  Congress  of  Aix-laXlhapeile  to  obtun  a 
decree  for  the  extinction  of  tlie  Jesuits  ; — 
an  Order  to  whom  we  were  obliged,  not 
only  '  for  the  most  useful  learning  and  dis- 
eoreriesof  erery  description,  atid  neceaaary 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Catholic  youth 
throughout  the  civilized  world.'  With  the 
same  feeling  of  toleration  and  liberality,  he 
13  snid  to  liavc  subscribed  .£100  towards 
building  a  chapel  for  the  Jews,  and  also  to 
their  hospital. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  he  was  generous 
and  charitable,  even  to  profusion  ;  of  which 
several  marked  instances  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  coarse  of  our  remarks.  But 
he  had  no  commiseration  flir  thn  exigen- 
cies of  a  spendthrift ;  and  a  gambler  was 
haa  detestation.  To  an  officer  who  had 
contracted  debt  he  <«ays — *  Having  fought 
my  way  up  to  where  1  now  f<tand,  without 
the  sruailetit  pecuniary  aid  from  any  one, 
even  when  I  was  a  mid,  I  cannot  possibly 
entertain  an  opinion  that  officers  of  this 
day,  whose  lialf-pay  is  cimsiderably  more 
than  formerly,  cannot  practice  the  same 
necessary  economy  which  marlied  the 
character  of  mine.'  His  Lordship,  in  the 
pleuilude  of  his  pecuniary  circutnstauces, 
never  lost  sight  of  a  prudent  economy ;  but 
his  rronernsity  was  liberally  and  extensively 
manifested.  'The  charity  to  the  poor,' 
says  Mr.  Tucker, '  firom  Lord  St  Tincent's 
establishment,  was  ocjual  to  that  of  any 
mansion  in  England ;  and  the  delightful 
drives  with  him  to  inspect  the  erection  of 
the  cottages  he  boilt  for  some  industrious 


laborers,  can  never  he  forsff>tten.  Throuarh- 
out  his  whole  command,  indeed,  we  con- 
stantly meet  with  instances  of  his  gen- 
erosity. '  Let  but  a  case  of  real  misfor- 
tune be  brought  l>efore  him,  especially  of 
an  officer  who  had  deserved  well,  and  whose 
necessity  was  not  occasioned  by  his  own 
imprudence,  it  would  be  sure  to  m^et  rrlirf, 
promptly,  liberally,  and  with  an  exquisite 
delicacy  of  feeling  still  more  admirable.' 
There  can  be  no  greater  or  more  exalted 
praise  !  A  private  soldier  at  Gibraltar  fell 
into  a  deep  pit,  so  filled  with  mud,  and 
exhaling  noxions  vapors,  that  no  one 
would  venture  down  to  help  him.  One 
Joaquim,  who  had  been  boatswain  of  Nel- 
son's ship,  and  now  in  the  dockyard,  let 
himself  down  by  a  rope,  and  rescued  the 
poor  fellow.  Lord  St.  Vincent  presented 
his  deliverer  with  a  piece  of  plate,  value 
£*28y  with  this  inscription — '  For  preserv- 
ing a  "soldier's  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.' 
lieariug  by  chance  that  poor  Dibdin,  to 
whose  nappy  genins  snch  excellent  nantied 
songs  are  due,  was  in  distres.^ed  circum- 
stances. Lord  St.  Vincent  immediately  sent 
him  ^100,  and  desired  an  inquiry  into 
the  real  state  of  his  case  to  be  made ;  '  for 
it  would  indeed  be  a  .-^haine,  Mr.  Tucker,' 
he  said,  '  that  the  man  who  has  whilcd  <xway 
the  md-vaiek,  and  sojiated  the  hardships 
of  war,  shoiihi  he  in  need,  while  a  ."seaman 
enjoys  an  abundance.'  What  a  tribute  to 
the  Muse  of  Dibdin,  and  how  noble,  gene- 
rous, and  kindly  the  sentiment  which  it 
embodies  I 

Never,  indeed,  was  there  a  more  com- 
passimateor  a  more  kind-hearted  man  than 
Lord  St.  Vincent.  A  domestic  affliction 
had  greatly  depressed  his  old  confidential 
Secretary's  health  and  spirits.  To  divert 
his  thoughts,  and  with  no  other  motive,  his 
lordship  said  to  him  that  he  had  long 
wished  to  visit  the  Scilly  islands  to  look  at 
a  spot  for  a  lighthoase,  and  also  Cornwall 
to  inquire  into  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
copper,  and  he  desired  the  Secretary's  at> 
tendanee  at  these  inspections;  and  his 
humane  and  now  aged  Chief  aotoally  took 
that  long  and  fatiguing  journey  ostensibly 
with  these  objects,  but  really  to  assuage 
the  grief  of  an  old  and  attached  servant. 

The  loss  of  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  sank 
deeply  into  his  heart.  In  a  postscript  to  a 
lettOT  are  these  words— 'Oh,  Blennrimt 
Blenheim !  where  are  you  V  After  the  re- 
ceipt of  every  letter  he  would  exclaim — 
'  Where  is  the  Blenheim  1  What  can  have 
become  of  the  Blenheim!  I  shall  never 
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see  Troubridge's  like  again.'  He  called 
him  'the  Bayard  of  the  British  nary.' 

In  1816,  when  in  hia  Slat  year,  Lady 
St.  Vincent  died.  On  her  monument,  by 
Chantrey,  in  the  church  of  Stone,  is  the 
following  abort  bot  olaaaieally  aimple  in^ 
aeriptioo  by  bia  lordship 

<8aered  to  the  memory  of 
Mabtba,  C0CNTE8?  St.  Vincent, 
who  was  eminently  pious,  virtuous,  and 

charitable.' 

Ilcr  afTc  not  given,  but  she  could  not 
be  much  less  tlian  seventy.  No  mention 
is  made  of  her  domestic  life.  It  is  only 
stated  that  she  was  a  lady  of  kindly  feelings; 
that  the  state  of  her  health  had  made  her 
very  iatirm  ;  and  thai,  as  a  wife,  her  adora- 
tion of  ber  lord  was  very  ardent  Tbey 
lived  loarether  thirty-four  years. 

In  answer  to  a  note  from  Captain  Tower, 
aeeompanied  by  a  bnst  of  Napoleon,  in 
which  the  Captain  says — '  I  feel  a  gratifica- 
tion in  present infj  it  to  one  who  knows 
how  to  respect  a  great  and  fallen  enemy,' 
Lord  St.  Vincent  replies — '  You  do  me 
justice  in  attributing  the  feelings  you  so 
well  describe  to  my  character ;  and  I  blush 
for  those  who  trample  upon  a  man  many  of 
them  feared,  and  all  allowed,  in  the  career 
of  his  military  glory,  to  be  an  astonishing 
character.'  And  ahortly  before  his  death 
he  took  occasion  to  obaerve — '  That  it  had 
often  been  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  him, 
that  Bonaparte  saw  such  specimens  of  our 
naval  officers  as  Sir  Henry  Hotbam,  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Maitland.'  When  reminded  that  they  all 
had  risen  from  his  own  school—'  No,'  he 
nobly  replied,  *  that  is  too  arach.  They 
would  have  been  as  great  any  where  ;  it 
was  with  such  men  that  I  formed  a  school.' 

He  was  much  pleased  when  the  present 
Lord  Melville  appointed  him  General  of 
Marines ;  and  took  this  oppMtunity,  as  he 
had  done  on  a  former  ocouionp  of  testify- 
ing his  sense  '  of  the  justice  which  Lord 
Melville  did  to  the  services  of  sea-ofhcers  ' 
—a  compliment  most  justly  due  to  every 
part  of  the  administration  of  that  amiable 
and  excellent  nobleman,  who  came  into 
office  and  left  it,  twice  as  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  with  an  unUemiabed  repu- 
tation. 

Ixird  St.  Vincent's  great  desire,  in  the 
declining  years  of  his  life,  plainly  for  the 
sake  of  his  profession,  was  the  Garter.  He 
cherished  a  hope  <tf  it,  Mr.  Taoker  says. 
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to  the  day  of  his  death,  frequently  observ- 
ing, '  that  when  ao  many  were  worn  by  the 

s(^dicrs,  the  sailors  should  at  least  have  one ; 
that  surely  Enfjland's  naval  njerit  must  be 
equal  to  that;  and  that  the  navy  never 
should  be  witbont  one.  When  the  Prince 
Regent  increased  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
and  created  Knights'  Grand  Crosses,  his 
lordship  said,  he  '  did  not  care  whose  name 
they  placed  on  the  Ii>t,  if  they  had  only  done 
liirn  the  favor  to  strike  his  out;  that  when 
he  was  created  a  K.B.,  it  was  an  honorable 
distinction  ;  but  that  now  he  saw  names  on 
the  list  which  he  thought  disgraced  it,  and 
all  classes  with  them.'  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, according  to  Colonel  Garwood, 
was  pretty  much  of  the  aame  <qii]uon  aa  re- 
garded the  Army. 

In  It^lS,  then  in  his  eighty-third  year,  the 
decay  of  his  health  was  so  perceptible,  and 
his  cough  so  distressiiiff,  that  he  was  advi- 
sed to  winter  in  a  milder  climate.  Captain 
and  MiasBreoton,  and  a  medical  attendant, 
accompanied  him  to  the  south  of  France. 
Every  honorable  reception  and  attention 
were  paid  to  him  in  passing  through  France, 
lie  continued  at  Hyerea  until  the  spring  of 
IS  19,  and  then  returned.  An  anecdote  is 
told  by  Mr.  Tucker,  which  the  writer  of 
this  article  heard  from  the  noUe  Eari  him- 
self,  at  his  own  table  at  Rochetts.  lie  had 
been  walking  in  his  grounds,  and  looking 
at  a  green-house  then  building,  when  his 
bailiff  suggested  that  a  venerable  old  oak 
should  be  felled,  as  it  was  rapidly  decaying. 
'  I  command  you  to  do  no  such  thing,'  said 
his  lordship;  'that  tree  and  I  have  long 
been  contemporaries  ;  we  have  flourished 
together,  and  together  we  will  fall.'  He 
was  then  exceedingly  cheerful  and  agreea- 
ble, but  occaaionuly  distressed  with  hia 
codfrVi ;  yet  even  at  this  time,  Miss  Bren- 
ton,  who  remained  in  the  house,  said  he 
came  down  stairs  about  live  every  morning. 

In  1821,  Lord  Melville  appointed  him  to 
the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  King  honored  him 
with  a  naval  baton,  accompanied  by  an 
expression  of  '  his  Majesty's  warmest  re-  ^ 
irards,  as  a  testimony  of  his  Majesty's  per- 
V  iial  esteem,  and  oftbe  high  sense  he  en- 
tertained of  the  eminent  services  which  his 
lordship  has  rendered  to  his  country,  by 
his  distingntshed  talents  and  brilliant 
achievements.' 

When  George  IV.  was  about  to  embark 
on  his  visit  to  Scotland,  Lord  St.  Vuiceut 
proceeded  to  Greenwich,  md  slept  at  the 
booae  of  Sir  Qeoi^  Kelts,  goraraor  of  th» 
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hospital,  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  | 
Majesty  on  board  bis  own  yacht.  Long 
before  six  in  the  morning,  the  old  Earl  was 
seen  on  the  terrace  with  four  old  pension- 
ers, who  had  served  under  him,  walking  in 
hu  wake,  and  in  frequent  eonverMtion  with 
them.  Their  only  object  was  an  interview 
with  their  old  Commander-in-chief,  now 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  On  his  return 
to  bretkfast  he  appeared  in  more  than 
usual  spirits,  related  the  interview,  and 
said, '  We  all  in  our  day  were  smart  fellows.' 
On  tbis  occasion  he  wore,  for  the  first  time, 
the  repudiated  Star  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath,  that  of  the  Knights  Commanders 
being  utttsUy  worn  by  him.  It  is  stated, 
as  a  trait  of  his  kind  attention  to  children, 
that  one  day  bein^  asked  by  a  child  what 
that  star  was,  and  where  he  fouud  it — '  I 
foond  it,'  he  replied, '  npoo  the  sea ;  and  if 
you  become  a  sailor,  and  search  diligently, 
perhaps  you  may  find  just  such  another.' 
Tbe  intenrieiy  with  his  Majesty  was  long 
and  gracious  ;  it  was  also  the  last  time  that 
his  lordship  was  on  the  water,  and  the  last 
oiliccT  who,  on  duty,  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending him,  was  the  present  Commander 
M'Clintnck,  whose  arm  assisted  his  lord- 
ship's tottering  step  on  shore  from  the 
host ;  and  then  takrag  off  hb  hat  to  the 
youtliful  midshipman,  'Thank  ye,  sir- 
thank  ye  I'  said  the  old  admiral,  in  his  last 
adieu  to  the  naval  service. 

From  this  day,  August  1822,  to  March 
1823,  Lord  St.  Vincent's  robust  frame  w^as 
approaching  its  last  functions;  old  age, 
debility,  and  coAralsitre  fits  of  eoughing, 
had  all  but  worn  it  out  Yot,  on  the  13th 
of  that  month,  while  the  hand  of  death  was 
just  upon  him,  he  was  still  alive  to  the  great 
passing  events  of  the  day ;  and  about  eight 
in  the  evening,  after  lying  in  silent  exhaus- 
tion fur  two  hours,  he  departed  without  a 
sigh  or  a  groan,  in  the  presence  of  his 
affectionate  friends,  Sir  George  Grey,  Doc- 
tor Baird,  and  his  faithful  oid  Secretary. 
It  is  stated  he  did  not  die  wedihy.  lie 
was  succeeded  in  the  Peerage  by  his  ne- 
phew, Mr.  Edward  Jcrvis  Ricketts,  inhcrit- 
•  ing  the  Viscounty  only.  His  remains  were 
interred  at  Stone  in  Staffordshire,  quite 
privately,  as  his  will  directed.  A  public 
moDumeal  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

We  shall  here  extract  Mr.  Tucker's 
synopsis  of  the  Earl's  public  character  and 
services  :— 

'  To  the  ardent  admirers  of  the  great  edmi^ 
ra^aathinffoeuld  benoraeesyor  gnUl^g 


than  to  eulogize  his  naval  career,  which 
would  not  be  more  (;Iowin^  than  joat  To 
repe;it  his  in»^Tlmi!';ti!>!e  expedients  to  over- 
come (lilikuUifH  ;  ihe  rerormation,  the  instruc- 
tion, the  rapid  advance  of  his  school  ;  the 
spirit  which  be  infused  of  enterprise ;  the  om- 
nipresence which  he  enforced  of  obedience} 
the  perfect  discipline  of  hie  energetic  com- 
mnnd ;  the  distinguished  oflicerB  wiium  he 
educated  ;  the  boldlness  with  which  he  attacked 
and  defeated  an  enemy's  fleet  nearly  doubling 
bin  own  in  numbers;  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
ihul  in  tlie  mutiny;  the  wonderful  skill  with 
which  he  drew  forth  the  powers  and  resources 
of  all  ranksof  subordiaates,  and  then  eombined 
them  to  work  together  for  the  country  ;  his 
fearless  oppoiition  to  injurious  prejudices  and 
usages,  or  however  long  standing,  however 
high  abode ;  and,  what  crowns  biscooTM,  the 
ulterior  and  lasting  exeetleoees  which  have 
emanated  from  bin  H\%slem—H»n  all  this  it  would 
b«  delightful  to  indulge.' 

To  this  not  very  felioltoui^  summary  we 
may  add  a  few  words,  though  we  have 
already  touched  on  most  of  the  transactions 
in  which,  throughout  his  public  life,  he 
bore  a  prinriprd  part.  It  ofitinot  be  suppo- 
sed that,  during  his  long  aud  active  career, 
Lord  St.  Vincent  escaped  censure; — pro- 
ceeding mostly,  however,  from  those  civil 
servants  of  the  naval  department  whose 
irregularities— to  call  them  by  no  harsher 
name — had  provoked  his  ire,  and  induced 
him  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  their 
correction,  which  seriously  affected  the 
reputation  of  some,  and  the  interests  of 
many.  Neither  can  it  be  expected  that 
he  passed  through  the  various  stages  of 
public  life  altogether  free  of  Uaroe.  Bat 
if  he  had  faults,  they  were  somuch  neutral- 
ized by  great  and  eminent  virtues — charity, 
generosity,  and  magnanimity — as  to  pre- 
vent their  assuming  any  general  or  promi- 
nent character.  Nor  was  there  in  his  dis- 
position any  thing  sullen  or  morose,  what- 
ever the  provocation  might  be.  His  anger 
was  never  smothered,  but  readily  ap[)rn<ed 
by  giving  it  foil  vent.  He  was  undoubtedly 
severe ;  out  the  occasions  which  called  for 
its  exercise  fully  justified  it.  These  were 
chiefly  two.  Tlie  first,  his  prompt  mea- 
sures for  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
mutiny  in  the  fleet  before  Cadis,  augment- 
ed as  it  frequently  was  hy  mutittons  ships 
sent  to  him  from  JBugland.  What  the  con- 
sequences must  have  been  of  an  organized 
mutiny  in  a  fleet  close  to  an  enemy's  port» 
nn  a  foreign  station,  cannot  be  tinknown 
to  any,  and  is  fearful  to  contemplate  ;  but 
by  a  stern  and  uncompromising  severity— 
if  aendiiig  the  criminals  to  immediate  eie* 
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Ctttion,  after  a  legal  conrictioo,  csn  be  so  1  young  men,  who  were  sons  of  old  and  merW 


called — he  saved  the  fleet,  and  Tesciied  the 
country  from  the  dreadful  recurrence  of  a 
•eeond  general  mutiny,  the  first  of  which 
had  recently,  but  imperfectly,  been  subdu- 
ed at  home.  The  second  instance  was,  his 
conduct  to  the  officers  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
Here,  too,  he  was  not  only  fhUy  justified, 
but  imperatively  called  upon,  to  put  in 
force  a  rigid  system  of  discipline,  which  had 
been  unaeeoontably  neglected.  On  taking 
the  command  of  this  fleet,  he  found  an  ex- 
traordinary laxity  of  duty,  and  disregard  of 
all  discipline; — the  Captains  sleeping  on 
shore;  boats  constantly  employed  for  them ; 
the  men  deserting  by  hundreds;  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief very  much  in  London ;  the 
other  flagKifficers,  good  easy  men,  letting 
things  go  on  quietly  ;  and  all  ihh  whWp  the 
fleet  waa  supposed  to  be  watching  that  of 
the  enemy,  ready  to  start  from  Brest  I 
What  a  diflerence  of  conduct  must  the 
Admiral  have  here  found,  from  that  of  the 
active  and  gallant  officers  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  command  in  the  Meditecra- 


torious  officers,  always  had,  and  always 
should  continue  to  have,  the  first  claim  on 
his  patronage.  In  this  and  all  other  re- 
spects, he  was  not  nK>re  steady  to  his  pur- 
pose thnn  prompt  in  decision. 

Of  great  mental  and  bodily  powers,  he 
was  never  disconcerted  by  difficulties,  and 
never  dofirient  in  means  to  overcome  them. 
His  vigilance  was  extreme.  Nothing  pass- 
ed in  the  fleet  without  his  observation ;  and 
he  is  described  to  have  had  an  eye  so  quick 
and  piercing,  that  it  was  often  said  he  ap* 
peared  to  look  through  one.  On  shore  he 
was  cheerful,  lively,  and  fond  of  a  joke. 
The  account  of  his  calling  up  Captain 
Darby  at  Gibraltar,  and  detaining  hiro  at  a 
bedroom  window  to  listen  to  a  pretended 
dream  he  had  just  awakened  from,  is  more 
like  a  story  in  a  novel  than  an  incident  of 
real  life,  (Tucker,  vol.  i.  371.)  With  chil- 
dren he  was  always  playful,  though  he  had 
none  of  his  own.  Tlie  two  portraits  in 
Mr.  Tucker's  volumes  are  good ;  tliat  given 
by  Captain  Brenton  is  «  perfect  satyr— a 


nean,  where  mutual  affection  and  respect  |  Silcnus.    In  his  countenance  was  a  ?trong 


prevailed.  But  be  soon  brought  these 
other  officers  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and 

obedience; — by  rigid  and  decisive  mea- 
sures, at  first,  and  by  subsequent  indulgen- 
ces to  all  whom  he  found  deserving  of 
them.  He  thus  succeeded  in  conv(  rtinc; 
tlicir  displeasure  into  regard  and  fjood  will. 
In  fact,  they  soon  discovered  that,  whatever 
discomfort  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
demanded  from  them,  their  Commander-in- 
chief  was  the  first  to  make  the  sacrifice  and 
show  the  example. 

The  liberality  of  his  political  opinions 
was  another  fault  with  many  ;  but  though 
a  decided  Whig  in  principle,  his  political 
feelings  and  opinions  were  displayed  only 
in  Parliament,  or  on  public  occasions.  On 
service  he  never  suffered  them  to  appear. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  his  conduct  proved  bim  to  be 
far  removed  fi*om  the  influence  of  party 
considerations.  In  tlie  multitude  of  appli- 
cations which  he  received  for  promotions, 
from  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  liighest  No- 
bles, and  Members  of  Parliament,  of  his 
own  psrty,  he  invariably  told  them,  as  ap- 
petrs  from  hb  own  Letters,*  that  desnrving 


*  In  one  to  Mrs.  Montague,  who  had  •oticitcd 

th«  promotinii  nf  ,  he  say»,  'TheofticcrH  ui  i 

the  Vilie  de  Paris  remain  oa  thojr  did  when  I  left 
her ;  and  my  own  nephew,  commander  of  the 
Btork  stoop,  who  is  rwp«ctcid  as  an  offiow  of  un- 
mailt  and  acquireoMats,  stands  as  ha 


expression  of  intelligence ;  in  his  figure, 
and  manners,  and  speech,  he  was  the  pic- 
ture of  a  true  Englishman. 

We  liHve  little  to  s^y  generally  on  Mr. 
Tucker's  volumes.  Though  he  had  every 
motive  to  paint  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Lord  St.  \' irir.ptif ,  as  regards  the  public 
service  of  the  State,  in  the  brightest  colors, 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  the 
portrait  he  has  drawn  appears  to  be  a  faith- 
ful and  accurate  likeness,  free  from  flattery 
and  exaggeration.  But,  throughout  the 
work,  the  execvttoii  is  far  from  faultless. 
In  point  of  taste,  correctness  of  construc- 
tion, and  purity  of  expression,  it  is  eminently 
defective.  His  long  sentences  are  some- 
times so  involved,  inflated,  and  inverted, 
as  not  easily  to  be  intelligible.  In  this 
latter  particular  we  have  seldom,  indeed, 
seen  a  work  so  obnoxious  to  censure.  In 
the  use  made  of  the  Earl's  Letters,  there  is 
an  utter  want  of  literary  resource.  Had 
one  hslfof  the  six  hundred  he  has  given 
been  omitted,  and  the  other  half  dovetailed 
into  the  narrative,  instead  of  being  huddled 
together  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement,  and 
a  relief  to  the  reader.  Every  name  almost, 
in  these  Letters,  is  a  blank ;  in  most  cases 


did  lu  forc  I  came  into  ofiiee;  and  I  have  refused 
t(>  protiiote  at  tha  foquest  of  four  Princoa  of  the 
bIood.'—TiMSe  Waie,  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  Ihikss  sf  Claianea,  Kent,  aadCumborland. 
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imneeeflsarily  so.  These  great  blemishes 
■nd  faults  will,  we  hope,  be  at  least  partly 
removed,  should  anoUier  edition  be  called 
for. 


ESSAYS.  BY  AN  LNVAUD. 
From  the  Dublin  Univertitj  Magazine. 

Lift  in  tk»  Sidt-Roam.   £«My«.   JEty  m  bMtUd. 
JkmdoB :  Edwavd  Mmod.  1844. 

Tais  M  a  wise  end  tbooghtfal  boolt— the 

ofTspring  of  a  lofty  mind — and,  ^^owing  to 
US  with  its  pleading  mottOi 


u 


For  tlMjr  brsatlM  tnitb  that  braatlM  tbair  words 

iepaio," 


canoot  fail  in  finding  a  welcome.  Its  tone 
is  health)- ;  and  the  subjects  with  which  it 
deals  are  of  the  highest  kind.  We  have 
seldom  opened  a  volume  more  pregnant  in 
noble  thought  \  and  throughout  are  the  tra> 
cet  of  a  dHMsiplined  spirit — a  spirit  rused 
and  exalted  by  sufibring,  which  finds  "  good 
in  every  thing"  it  encounters  bjr  the  way  to 
its  rest. 

The  writer  is  evidently  a  woman.  Were 
we  without  the  half  acknowledgment  that  it 
is  so,  we  should  have  surmised  the  tact 
from  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  work. 
There  is  the  characteristic  fortitude  of  the 
sex  under  great  privation  and  trial  mani- 
fest ;  the  silent  endurance ;  the  patient 
hope ;  the  weatcneaa  where  man  would  be 
strong,  and  the  power  w.iere  man  would  be 
weak ;  and,  above  ail,  the  deep  religion  of 
the  heart,  and  its  inner  devotion,  which  wt 
find  so  difficult — and  sometimes  impossi- 
ble— to  attain  to.  Moreover,  the  style  be- 
trays the  practised  hand  ;  it  is  simple,  yet 
eloquent,  never  deficient  in  power,  and  al- 
ways unaffected  and  chaste ;  its  beauty  is 
not  marred  by  false  ornament.  We  were 
eonstantly  reminded  hy  it  of  what  the  old 

Spectator (|Maintly  teniird  "thinking  aloud" 
— the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to 
the  essay  form  of  competition. 

But  we  hear  some  of  our  own  readers 
turning  impatiently  from  the  title  of  our 
review.  "  '  Essays;  b|  an  Invalid  1' — ^pooh, 
pooh  I  what  doea  the  rnek  man  or  woman — 

whichever  it  be — mean  by  chronicling  hi-i, 
or  her,  pains  and  grief's! — cataloguing,  1 
suppose,  the  physician's  visits,  and  copying 


[JVLT, 

out  the  apothecary's  bills.  I'll  none  of  it, 
and  pass  on."    Be  not  ao  hasty,  good 

friend,  for  we  know  you  are  not  in  general 
so  thouffhtless.  Have  you  never  looked 
upon  sickness  in  its  true  light,  as  a  coarse 
•  <r  moral  probation,  which  it  is  a  blessed 
thins  to  pass  through,  albeit  the  journey  it- 
sdf  be  wearisome  ?  Have  you  never  exper- 
imentally felt  the  new  ideas  it  gives  one — 
beheld  the  new  light  it  ^(.Muh  tliis  world 
in — and  found  in  your  own  breuisi  such  re- 
vealings  of  present  and  future  good  as  more 
than  atoned  for  whatever  of  trial  it  brought 
you  I  We  know  well  that  health  and  sick" 
nesa  are  two  states  so  different,  that  there 
can  exist — naturally — but  little  aympadiy 
between  them  ;  and  now  we  are  not  poing 
to  bring  you  into  the  gloom  of  a  siciv  cham- 
ber, but  into  bright  Tight.  In  examining 
the  work  before  iis,  we  shall  show  you 
trains  of  thought  which  the  healthful  are 
too  giddy  to  seek  after,  and  which  perhaps 
they  are  not  constituted  to  experience,  even 
were  their  search  most  diligently  con- 
ducted. 

In  troth,  the  daily  life  of  the  mind  is  a 
thing  too  generally  neglected.  No  doubt 
metaphysical  studies  are  more  followed  now 
than  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  them  is  as  pleasing  as  it 
has  been  unexpected  ;  but  in  these  we  have 
more  of  the  mind's  history  than  the  record 
of  it^  daily  experiencea.  They  rather  lay 
before  us  the  development  of  its  marvellous 
powers,  than  reach  and  touch  us  by  a 
sense  of  personal  engagement.  Thua  they 
want  individuality  ;  and  relate  to  the  com- 
mon possessions  of  the  species,  chiefly  if 
not  sitogether.  It  is  far  different  to  know 
these  thmgs  ourselves,  to  learn  them  from 
our  inner  tliniitrht(<.  and  form  our  philoso- 
phy less  on  books  than  on  the  yrii&t  oiavxop. 
When  laid  aside  from  the  busier  scenes  of 
life,  we  arc  in  a  manner  constrained  to  this 
wise  self-searchinff.  The  period  of  inva- 
lidism, which  imnts  us  fisr  the  turmoil  of 
active  exiatenee,  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  acquirement  of  this  hallowing  wis- 
dom. We  breathe  a  purer  air.  When 
worldly  hope  dies,  a  better  hope  is  born; 
and  in  a  few  days  or  hours  of  sickness,  we 
acquire  experiences  which  the  long  years 
of  previous  health  had  failed  to  impart. 

"The  measure  of  time  is  not  the  years  we 
live,  but  the  feelintrs  we  have  present  with 
U5  during  their  progress.  "Thus,  some 
hours  are  longer  with  na  than  as  many  days ; 
and  some  dnvs  seem  as  though  they  would 
never  end.    We  speak  of  seasons  of  agony. 
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whetlier  of  mind  or  body.   Byran  njB  to 

the  purpose — 

A  alumberiag  Uiougbt  is  capable  of  jean, 
And  curdlee  •  kwg  liA  into  om  boor." 

Pun  or  joy  become,  in  dieir  set erd  ways, 

the  gauges  of  doretion— the  former  length- 
ening it  out  into  an  apparently  interminable 
existence — the  latter  causing  even  years  to 
paas  Mway  in  rapid  and  unmarked  flight. 

The  experience  of  every  one  will  confirm 
our  statement.  But  these  antagonistic 
principirs  (and  not  leas  ao  in  their  nature, 
than  iM  tlieir  present  effects)  leave  behind 
them,  with  the  heart  that  receives  them 
aright,  one  abiding  influence  ul  goo«J.  Pain 
paaaea  away,  and  is  forgotten;  good  sub- 
sists, and  immortally  survives.  This  is 
the  subject  our  author  first  handles  :  — 

••The  eick-room  becomes  tiie  ecenc  of  in- 
tense convictions ;  and  among  these,  none,  it 
aeems  to  me,  is  more  distinct  than  that  of  the 
permanent  nature  of  good,  and  the  transient 
uaturr  of  evil.  At  times  I  couM  nliii().st  believe 
that  long  sickness  or  other  trouble  is  ordained 
to  prove  to  us  this  very  point — a  point  irorth 
any  costliness  of  proof  . 

The  truth  may  pass  across  tlie  mind  of  one 
who  has  sutTereu  briefly — may  occur  to  him 
when  fflancijiff  back  over  hia  experience  of  a 
abort  enarp  llmeaa  or  adversity.  He  may  say 
to  [liiiisclfttlut  his  temporary  BufTLTirig  brouglit 
him  lutiiing  good,  in  revealmg  to  him  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends,  and  the  cloee  eoonexion 
of  human  happiness  with  things  nnsecn  ;  h'ji 
this  occasional  recognition  of  liic  truih  is  a 
very  d liferent  thing  Irom  the  ahiiiing  and  un- 
speakably vivid  conviction  of  it,  which  arises 
out  ol'  a  eooditton  of  protracted  suffering.  It 
may  look  like  a  paradox  to  sny  that  a  condi- 
tion of  permanent  pnin  is  tliut  which,  above 
all,  proves  10  one  the  transient  nature  of  pain  ; 
but  xhk  is  what  I  do  affirm,  and  can  testily. 

"The  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the 
wordR  ■  |it'riii!inent  pnin' — that  condition  being 
made  up  of  a  series  of  pains,  each  of  wliich  is 
annihilated  as  it  departs;  whereu^  ail  real 
good  has  an  existence  beyond  tiw  mmnent, 
and  is  indeed  indestructible. 

i'  A  day's  illness  niny  teach  something  of 
tliia  to  a  thoughtlVil  mind ;  but  the  most  incon- 
siderate can  srareely  fail  to  learn  the  le^^son. 
when  the  proof  is  drawn  over  a  succession  of 
months  and  seasons.  With  me,  it  has  now  in- 
eloded  several  New  Year's  days;  and  what 
have  they  taught  me  ?  what  any  future  New 
Year's  restrospcct  cannot  possibly  contradict, 
and  must  confirm ;  though  it  can  scarcely 
Illustrate  further  wiiat  is  already  as  clear  as 
its  moon  and  atars." 

Then,  in  reference  to  the  past  year's  ex- 
perienGCSi  cm  iiiTalid  proceeds: — 

"During  Ifae  year  looked  baefc  vqjHm,  all  the 


days,  and  most  hours  of  the  day,  have  had 
their  portion  of  paitt^'UsualJy  miid>Hiow  and 
then,  for  a  few  marked  hours  ofa  few  marked 

tveekfi,  Bcvere  and  engrosfing  ;  while  perhaps, 
«ome  dozen  evenings,  and  hall-dozen  morn- 
ings, are  remeniberad  ae  being  times  of  al- 
most entire  ease.  So  much  for  the  body. 
The  mind,  meantime,  thougli  clear  and  active, 
has  been  so  lar  aliixit  d  by  the  bodily  state  as 
to  lose  all  its  gayety,  and,  by  disuse,  almost  to 
forget  Its  sense  of  enjoyment  During  the 
year,  perhaps,  there  may  have  been  two  sur- 

yrifecs  of  light-hearledncKs,  for  four  hours  in 
line,  and  two  hours  and  a  half  in  October, 
with  a  few  single  flushes  of  joy  in  the  interme- 
dhlte  seasons,  on  the  occurrence  of  some  rous- 
ing idea,  or  the  revival  of  some  ancient  associ- 
ation. Over  all  the  rest  has  brooded  a  thick 
heavy  cloud  of  care,  apparently  eauseless,  but 
not  for  that  (he  less  real.  This  is  the  sum  of 
the  pains  of  the  year,  in  relation  to  illness. 
Where  are  the  pains  now?  Not  only  gone, 
but  annihilated.  They  are  destroyed  fo  ut- 
terly, that  even  memory  can  lay  no  hold  upon 
thrm.  The  fact  of  their  occurrence  is  all  that 
even  memory  can  preserve.  The  sensations 
themselves  cannot  be  retained,  nor  reealled, 
nor  revived ;  they  are  the  most  absolutely 
evanescent,  t)je  niOBi  ebsenliully  and  complete- 
ly destructible  of  ull  things.  Sensations  are 
unimaginable  to  those  vrao  are  most  familiar 
widi  them.  Their  concomitants  may  be  re- 
membered, and  60  vividly  conceived  of,  as  to 
excite  emotions  at  a  future  time:  but  the  sen- 
sations theninelvcH  cannot  be  conceived  of 
when  absent.  This  pain,  which  I  fed  now  as 
I  write,  I  have  fell  innnniorable  tunes  belorej 
\  <  t,  accustomed  as  1  am  to  entertain  and  man- 
age it,  tlie  sensation  itself  is  new  eveiy  tine; 
and  a  few  hours  hence  I  shall  be  as  unable  to 
represent  it  to  myself  as  to  the  healthiest  per- 
son in  the  house.  Thus  are  all  the  pains  of 
the  year  annihilated.  What  remains  1 
"  All  the  good  remains. 
"  And  how  is  this?  whence  this  wide  differ- 
enee  between  the  good  and  the  evil  f 

"  Becnuee  the  good  is  indiseoluhly  connect- 
ed with  ideas— with  the  unseen  realities  which 
are  indestructible.  This  is  true,  even  of  those 
pleasures  of  sense  which  of  themselves  woidd 
be  as  evanescent  as  bodily  pains.  The  flowere 
sent  to  nic  )i\  kirul  neiglibors  have  not  perished 
—that  is,  the  idea  and  pleasure  of  them  remain, 
though  every  bloasom  waa  wtthcred  months 
:i<ro.  The  g;ime  and  fruit,  eaten  in  their  eea- 
i-oii,  remain  as  comforts  and  luxuries,  preserv- 
ed in  the  love  that  sent  them.  Every  letter  and 
conversation  abide— every  new  ilea  If  mine 
forever;  allthe  knowledge,  all  iln  cxi  cnence 
of  tlie  year  is  ho  much  gain.  I  'veri  the  courses 
of  the  planets,  and  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
and  the  hay-making  and  harvest,  are  so  mneh 
immortal  wealth — as  real  a  poBsepsion  as  all 
the  pain  of  Uie  year  was  a  passing  apparition. 
Yes ;  even  the  quick  bursts  of  sunshine  areatOI 
mine.  Foroneinstanee^wliich  will  well  illustrate 
what  I  uaaiii  let  na  kok  back  so  fur  as  the 
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mpring,  and  take  one  particular  niffht  of  aewre 

pain,  which  luade  all  real  imi)OSBinle.  A  phort 
intermission,  which  enablecl  nic  to  scud  my 
servant  to  rest,  having  ended  in  pain,  1  was 
unwilling  to  give  further  disturbance,  and  wan- 
dered, from  mere  nuiscry,  Irom  my  bed  and  my 
dii:i  rourii,  which  seemed  full  ni'  pain,  to  tli<- 
next  apartment,  where  some  ghmmer  Uiruugh 
the  thick  window-cartain  ahowed  that  (here 
was  liglit  abroad.  Light,  indef  d  !  as  1  found 
on  lookmg  forth.  The  nun,  restmg  on  the  edge 
of  the  MR,  waa  bidden  Irutii  me  by  tlM  walls  of 
the  old  prioiy;  but  a  flood  of  rays  poured 
throuffh  the  windows  of  the  rain,  and  gushed 
ovtTUie  waters,  strewing  them  with  diamonds, 
aud  then  across  the  green  down  before  my 
windows,  ffitdiof  itsfbrrowo,  mid  then  h'ghting 
up  the  yellow  sande  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  harbor,  while  the  market-garden  below 
was  glittoring  with  dew,  and  busy  with  early 
bees  and  butterflies.  Besides  these  bees  and 
butterflies,  nothhiff  seemed  stirring,  ezeept  the 
earliest  riser  of  Uie  neighborhood,  to  whom 
the  garden  belonss.  At  the  moment,  she  was 
passing  down  to  feed  the  jrigs,  and  let  run  her 
cows;  and  her  easy  pace,  arms  a-kimbo,  and 
complacent  survey  ol  her  curly  greens,  pre- 
sented me  witli  a  jic tore  of  ease  so  opposite  to 
my  own  state,  as  to  imoresH  mo  ineffaceably.  I 
was  sufTertng  toomacn  to  enjoy  this  picture  at 
the  moment:  but  how  was  it  at  (he  end  of  the 
year?  The  pains  of  all  tiiui^e  hours  were  an- 
nihilated— as  completely  vanMied  as  if  ihey 
had  never  been;  while  the  momentary  peep 
behind  the  window-curtain  made  me  the  pos- 
scssor  of  tlii^^  raiii mt  pirturu  I'nr  •■vcrmore. 
Tius  is  an  illustration  of  the  universal  fucL 
That  brief  instant  of  good  has  swallowed  up 
long'  weary  hours  of  pain.  An  inrxperienced 
observer  might,  at  the  moment,  have  thought 
tha  conditions  of  my  gain  heavy  enough ;  but 
the  conditions  being  not  only  discharged,  but 
annihilated  long  ago,  and  the  treasure  remain- 
ing forever,  would  not  my  bcsi  IriiMid  congratu- 
late me  on  that  sunrise  ?  Suppo«e  it  shining 
on,  now  and  for  ever,  in  the  souls  of  a  hundred 
other  invalids  or  mourners,  who  may  have 
marked  it  in  the  same  maimer,  and  wJio  shall 
estimala  its  glory  and  it*  good  V* 

We  trust  that  there  are  hundreds  whose 
experiences  are  of  a  like  nature  ;  but  clearly 
it  it  not  every  sufferer  who  possesses  equal 
strength  of  mind.  To  reroLrnize  in  pain  a 
chastisement  whose  tendency  m  unmixed 
good — "  a  mere  dis^ise  of  blessings  other- 
wise unattainable" — a  holy  medium  throtiah 
which  the  soul  must  pass  to  a  higher,lifc — 
one  roust  feel  that  it  is  sent  us  from  a  divine 
hand.  Imperfectly  as  we  frame  our  ideas 
now,  calling  very  often  evil  good,  and  good 
evil,  when  we  acknowledge  that  we  arc  at 
piesent  in  a  state  of  mors!  discipline,  we 
come  of  necessity  to  this  happy  conclusion. 
We  look  not  so  much  on  the  narrow  pres- 


ent,  as  '*  belbni  and  after"  with  the  eyes  of 
memory  and  hope,  and  see  light  gradually 

evolving  from  the  darkness,  and  heavenly 
intentions  of  good  wrought  out  by  means 
apparently  the  most  adterse.  And  so  oar 
invalid  is  enabled  to  ipetk,  at  the  twdv«- 

miiuth's  end,  of  all 

 ••  the  richness  of  my  wealih,  as  I  lie,  on 

New  Year's  eve,  sonounded  by  the  treasures 

of  the  departing  year — the  kindly  year  which 
]ui8  utterly  de»-troyed  for  mc  so  much  that  is 
terrilile  and  grievous,  wliile  he  leaves  with  mcall 
the  new  knowledge  and  oower,  all  the  teach- 
ings IVom  on  high,  and  tne  love  IVom  ihr  and 
noar.  and  even  the  fraileBt-bt't  mintr  bldssom  of 
pleabuK  that,  in  any  moment,  he  lias  cast  into 
m  J  lap." 

The  doiiiif  of  the  €«aj  ia  ?ery  beauti- 
ful 

True  and  consoling  as  it  may  to  find 
Uuis  that '  trouble  may  endure  for  a  night,  but 
joy  eoroethin  the  morning,'  thev  have  not  fol- 
ly learned  the  lessons  of  the  sick  rouin  if  they 
are  not  aware  that,  while  the  troubita  ol'  liiat 
ni(^ht  season  are  thus  sure  to  pass  away,  its 
product  of  thoughts  and  experiences  must  en- 
dure, till  the  stars  which  looVed  down  upon  the 
scene  linvc  Jissfilved  in  their  roiirsi  K.  The 
constellations  tbnned  in  tlie  human  iiuul,  out  of 
the  chaos  of  pain,  must  have  a  duration,  com* 
pared  with  wliich,  those  of  the  firmament  are 
Dut  ns  the  sparkles  shivered  over  the  scu  by  the 
rising  sun.  To  one  wtill  in  this  chaos — tf  he 
do  but  see  the  creative  process  advancing — it 
can  be  no  reasonable  matter  of  complaint,  that 
his  course  is  laid  the  \vhile  through  Kut  h  a  re- 
gion ;  and  he  will  feel  almost  ashamed  of  even 
the  most  passing  anxiety  as  to  how  ha  may  be 
perm  itted  lo  emerge." 

We  have  next  the  subject,  sympnthy  to 
the  invalid,  discussed,  liow  diiiicuit  to 
sympathize  aright !  Good^nature  will  not 
do  this ;  it  is  too  often  as  repulsive  as  it  ia 
kin<lly-intentioned.  Friendship  itself  here 
at  times  fails ;  it  has  no  plummet  fur  the 
depths  of  hidden  sorrow.  But  when  this 
nearness  of  identification  is  reached,  what 
boon  on  earth  beside  could  compensate  for 
U1 

"The  manifestations  of  sympathetic  feeling 

are  ns  various  ns  of  other  feelings;  but  ihedil- 
ferences  are  marked  by  those  whom  they  con- 
cern with  a  keenness  jtriijiortioned  to  the  hun- 
ger of  their  heart.  The  rich  man  has  even 
sometimes  lo  assure  himself  of  the  grief  of  his 
friends,  by  their  silence  to  him,  as  circumstan- 
ces which  be  cannot  but  feel  most  import- 
ant Their  letters^  extending  over  months  and 
years,  perhaps  contain  no  mention  of  his  trial, 
no  rererence  to  his  condition,  not  a  line  which 
will  bIiow  to  ills  t  xLcutor^-.  iliat  the  years  over 
which  they  sjpread  were  years  of  illness. 
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Though  he  can  accoant  for  this  Bupprcssion  in 
the  very  love  of  his  friends,  yet  it  brings  no 
pnrticular  consolation  to  him.  Others,  per- 
haps, admiaister  praise — piaiae,  which  is  the 
last  tmo^  an  hambled  stimsrar  ean  appropri- 
ate— praise  of  his  patience  or  forlituile.  which 
perhaps  arrives  at  llie  moment  when  his  reso- 
ration  has  wholly  given  way,  and  tears  may  be 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  and  exchimations  of 
an^ish  borstia^  from  his  lips.  Such  conRo- 
lations  require  lorbearance,  however  it  may 
be  mingled  with  gratitude.  Far  different  were 
my  emotions  when  one  said  to  me,  with  tlie 
force  like  the  force  of  an  angel,  'Why  should 
we  be  bent  upon  your  being  better,  and  make 
up  a  bright  prospect  foryoa!  laeeno  bright- 
ness in  It ;  and  the  time  seems  past  for  expect- 
ing yon  ever  to  be  well.'  How  my  spirit  rose 
in  a  moment  at  this  rerogrniiion  of  the  truth  ! 

And  again^  when  I  was  weakly  dwelling 
on  a  consideration  which  troubled  me  maeh  for 
some  time,  that  many  of  my  fricndo  gave  me 
credit  for  far  severer  pain  than  I  was  endur- 
ing, anil  tliit  I  thus  fflt  myself  a  sortof  impos- 
tor, encroaching  uawarraniably  on  their  sym. 
pathies.  'Oh,  never  mhid,*  was  the  reply; 
*that  may  be  more  balanced  hereaficr.  You 
will  BulTer  more  with  time,  or  you  will  Bcem  to 
Yourself  to  suffer  more. ;  and  then  you  will 
have  less  sympathy.  We  grow  tired  of  de- 
spairing, and  think  less  and  Ices  of  such  cukcs, 
whether  reasonably  or  imi;  and  you  may 
have  less  sympathy  when  you  need  it  more. 
Meantime,  you  are  not  answerable  Tor  what 
your  firtends  feel ;  and  it  is  good  for  tiir  m.  n  it- 
uml  and  right,  whether  you  think  it  accurate 
or  noL* 

These  words  put  a  new  heart  Into  mo,  dis- 
missed my  scruples  about  the  over-weallh  of 
the  present  hour,  and  etrentrihenfii  my  soul  for 
future  need— the  honr  of  which  has  not,  how- 
ever, yet  arrived.  It  is  a  comfortable  season, 
if  it  may  but  last,  wlirn  one'«  friends  have 
ceased  to  hope  unrcatsonably,  atul  not  *  grown 
tired  of  despairing.' 

"Another  iin4md|  endowed  both  by  nature 
and  experience  wlih  the  power  I  speak  of, 
gave  me  strength  for  months,  for  my  whole 
probation,  by  a  brave  utterance  of  one  word — 
•Yes:'  in  answer  to  a  hoping  consoler,  I  told 
a  truth  of  fact,  which  sounded  dismal,  !finnf;h 
beeaose  it  was  fact  1  spoke  it  in  no  dismal 
mood  ;  and  the  peuius  at  my  side  in  a  COD- 
llrmatory  |  ves,'  opened  to  my  view  a  whole 
world  or  aid  in  prospect  irom  a  sonl  so  pene- 
trating and  so  trae." 

Tes;  the  fitting  habitant  of  the  sick- 
room is  truth,  simple  truth ;  yet,  in  no  other 
place  is  deception,  in  all  its  hollowness,  so 
often  found  ;  and  false  hopes  are  excited  by 
wellnneaning  friends,  who  with  cruel  mock- 
ing promises  bid  the  sufferer  look  forward 
to  reviving  health,  even  when  it  has  wholly 
departed.  The  true  friend  ie  he  lAo  tdls 
die  truth. 
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"  If  it  be  asked,  aAer  all  this, '  Who  can  con- 
sole ?  how  is  it  possible  to  please  and  soothe 
the  sufferer?'  I  answer  that  nothing  is  more 
easy,  nothing  is  more  common,  nothing  more 
natural,  to  simple-minded  people.  Never  crea- 
ture had  more  title  than  1  lo  speak  confidently 
of  this,  from  experience  which  melts  my  heart 
day  by  day.  '  Speaking  the  truth  in  love*  is 
the  way.  One  who  does  this  cannot  hut  be  an 
angel  of  consolation.  Every  thing  but  truth 
becomes  loathed  in  a  sick  room.  The  resllesa 
can  repose  on  nothing  but  this ;  the  sharpened 
intellectual  appetite  can  be  satisfied  wiili  no- 
thinrrli  Hs  Pnhsiarit;,il ;  the  KUs('ej)tible  spiritual 
taste  can  be  gratified  with  nothing  less  genu- 
inc.  noble  and  fair.  Then  the  qnestion  arises, 
what  sort  of  truth?  Wliy,  thru  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  one  who  administers.  To 
each  a  f=eparale  gift  may  be  appointed.  Only 
let  all  avoid  everv  shadow  of  falsehood.  Let 
the  nurse  avow  that  the  medicine  is  nauseous. 
Let  the  phyfiiciaii:;  declare  that  the  treatment 
will  be  painful.  Let  sister,  or  brother,  or  friend 
tell  me  that  I  most  never  look  to  be  well. 
When  the  time  approaches  that  I  am  to  die, 
let  me  be  told  that  I  am  to  die,  and  when.  If! 
encroach  thoughtlessly  on  the  time  or  strength 
ol  those  about  me,  let  me  bo  reminded  ;  if  self- 
ishly, let  me  be  remonstrated  wiih.  Thus,  to 
speak  the  truth,  is  in  the  poiver  of  all.  Higher 
service  is  a  talfut  in  Llie  hands  of  those  who 
have  a  genius  ibr  sympathy—a  genius  lesa 
rare,  thank  God,  lh«n  other  kinds." 

Of  the  false  kinds  of  consolation,  that 
which  sends  us  back  to  our  former  lives  to 
meditate  on  what  we  have  done,  and  draw 
comfort  from  it,  is  the  very  vainest;  and 
we  ti-uly  arrree  with  our  author,  that  the 
function  of  conscience  is  not  that  of  a  com- 
fbrter.  The  stern  rebuker  of  all  that  we  do 
amiss,  how(»n  it  roj  lice  beings  whose  lives 
are  so  many  innltiplied  wanderings?  Oh, 
little  at  any  time  can  it  do  other  than 
chasten  ;  but,  when  crowding  in  its  images 
upon  the  heart  weakened  i)y  sickness,  what 
can  it  else  do  than  irrevocably  condemn? 
And  yet  men  speak  of  the  "  happiness  of 
an  approving  conscience !" 

"I  strongly  douin  whether  conscience  wa.*^ 
ever  appointed  lo  tlic  lunction  of  consoler.  1 
more  liian  doubt:  1  disbelieve  it  According 
to  my  own  experience,  the  utmost  enjoyment 
that  conscience  is  capable  of  is  a  negative 
state,  that  of  ease.  The  power  of  suffering  is 
strong,  and  its  natural  and  best  condition  I 
lake  to  be  one  of  simple  ease;  but  ibr  enjoy- 
ment and  consolation,  I  believe  we  must  \nn\  to 
other  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  our  nature. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  our  moral  aonse 
can  ever  be  gratified  by  any  thing  in  our  own 
moral  state.  It  most  be  more  offended  by  our 
own  sins  and  weaknesses  than  by  all  the 
other  sins  and  weaknesses  in  the  world,  in  pro- 
pofftiettMthe  eril  ii  mow  proTonDdly  koiwii 
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to  H,  and  more  nokedlv  disffusting^ ;  became  it 

is  strippt'il  ofall  the  aliowaiRCH  ami  palliations 
which  ure  udini^siblu  in  all  oUicr  casue.  Anil 
thw  di^giiot  is  not  corapensaied  for  by  a  corrc- 
•pondiog  satietucliun  in  our  own  good  :  lor  the 
very  best  good  we  can  evir  recognize  in  our- 
selves fuiiH  80  far  short  ofourowa  tonceplions, 
•o  faila  to  siUisly  tiie  rfquisitions  of  Uie  moral 
•enie,  that  it  can  afford  no  ^.'ruiifieation.  .  . 
.  .  If  it  is  thus  in  the  seasiin  ot  vifTor,  healtli. 
and  self-command,  how  incxprcssibiy  ubt-urd  in 
the  mistake  of  bringmg  socb  a  topic  U8  con^^o- 
latjon  to  the  aiek  and  M<^ueRtcred !— to  the 
sick,  whose  whole  heart  is  laint,  and  the  men- 
tal frame  disordered  morn  or  less,  m  pr(>]Hir- 
tion  as  the  body  is  jaded  and  the  tierveii  un- 
strung ;  and  to  the  seqoestered,  who  perforce 
devour  their  own  hearts,  and  find  them  the 

'    bitterest  food !  If  the  coneoler 

could  but  sec  the  invisible  array  which  comes 
tbroogioff  into  the  sick  room  Irom  the  deep 
regions  or  the  past,  brought  by  every  sound  of 
nature  without,  by  every  uiuvcnient  of  the 
spirit  within — the  pale  lips  of  dead  friends 
\\  h  i  s  p u  ri  1 1  g  one'shard  or  careless  words,  spoken 
in  childhood  or  youth — the  uphraidinL'  ir  i/'"  of 
duties  slighted  and  opportunities  ncglfuud — 
the  horrible  apjianiion  ot  ohi  seitliihiieBs  and 
pusillaairoities — the  disgusting  foolery  of  idiotic 
vanities:  if  the  consoler  coulcT  catch  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  this  phant.isniagoria  of  tlie 
sick  room,  he  would  turn  with  I'car  and  loath- 
ing from  the  past,  ami  shudder,  while  the 
inured  invalid  smiles,  nr  pnch  a  choice  of  to|)ic6 
for  solace.  Then  it  might  become  the  turn  of 
the  invali  !  to  console — to  explain  how  theee 
are  but  phantoms — how  solace  does  abound, 
thoagh  It  comes  from  every  region  rather  than 
the  kingdom  of  conscience— and  how,  while 
the  peist  is  dry  and  dreary  enough,  there  are 
■treams  descending  from  the  heaven-bright 
mountain-tops  of  the  future,  for  ever  flowing 
down  to  our  retreat,  pure  enough  for  the  mo8t 
fastidious  longing,  abniuiant  t  nough  fiir  thi' 
thirstiest  soul.  The  consoler  may  (lien  learn 
for  life  how  easily  all  personal  con»phiccncicf! 
may  he  dispenBcd  witli ;  wliile  the  f^ulb  rcr  can 
tell  of  a  true  'refuge  and  strunyth,'  and  'prea- 
ent  help,'  and  of  this  'river  that  gladdens  the 
city  of  God,'  and  flotvs  to  meet  us  as  wejour- 
ney  towards  it" 

There  are  next  some  toaebbg  aUttsions 

to  those  **  marked  days" — anniversaries — so 
joyous  with  us  in  early  youth,  so  niouruful 
when  time's  finger  inscribes  them  upon 

tombs.  These  commemorntivc  snasons, 
and,  above  all,  thai  day  of  ojden  merriment, 
Christmas,  our  invalid  recommends  should 

be  passed  alone.  With  her  sprigs  of  holly 
over  the  firc-plnre,  »ihe  can  flit  away,  fanc}-- 
pluined, loa  thous;iii(l  hearths, erUer  "  rooms 
full  of  yoang  eyes,  '  or  gaze  for  a  moment 
on  "  the  cozy  little  party  r  f  elderly  folk 
round  the  fire  or  tea*table,  and  make  her 


memories  her  companions  during  the  live- 
long day.  But  these  subjects  are  lightly 
touched  on,  as  though  the  heart  within  her 
failed  in  giving  them  utterance;  and  the 
Borrowftal  now  was,  we  fear,  victorious  in 
the  end.  A  birth-day  spent — we  canh.irdly 
say  kept — in  a  sick  room  is  sutficieut  to 
make  the  moat  heedless  think ;  but  she 
(Iraws  heromnfurt  from  the  reflection — "  If 
with  every  year  of  contemplation  the  world 
appears  a  more  astonishing  fact,  and  life  a 
more  noUe  mystery,  we  cannot  but  be  re- 
animated by  the  recurrence  of  every  birth- 
day, which  draws  us  up  higher  into  the 
regions  of  contemplation,  and  nearer  to  the 
gate  within  which  lies  the  dkclceare  of  all 
mysteries  which  worthily  occupy  us  now,  and 
doubtless  a  new  scries  of  others,  adapted  to 
our  then  ennobled  powers."  A  sublime  ima- 
gininii,  ^"'^  ""^  ^^^^  than  solemn ;  yet 
declaring  too  well  that  mere  human  help 
was  insufficient  on  such  occasions. 

The  subject  of  the  third  l'^s.say  is  nature 
in  tlie  invalid  ;  it  is  admirably  considered. 
W  e  need  not  dilate  on  the  theme,  in  intro- 
ducing it,  for  its  power  and  beauty  are  suA 
fieiciit  rpcniniiieiHlation.  All  who  have  seen 
the  look  of  rapture  with  which  the  eyes  of 
the  dying  are  lighted  upon  beholding  fresh 
and  living  flowers,  remember  that  sight  fbr 
ever.  It  is  \v(»iH!erfiil,  thai  power  of  nature 
over  sick  and  wasted  forms,  acting  upon 
them  like  an  enchanter's  spell,  and  calling 
bnrk  life  to  beat  slron^rj y  about  the  heart,  as 
ill  better  days !  The  sights  and  sounds 
about  us,  at  such  a  time  should  be  weli< 
cho!4en  ;  they  will  vary  with  dilTerent  dis- 
positions— some  are  satisfied  if  they  can 
lie  all  day  long,  with  eycM  beholding  heaven 
—others  look  lower  to  the  green  earth  or 
the  sea  expanse. 

When  an  invalid  is  under  sentence  of  dis- 
ease for  life,  it  becomes  n  duty  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  select  a  ]iroj)er  place  of  abode. 
This  is  often  overlooked;  and  a  sick  prisoner 
goes  on  to  where  he  lived  before,  Ibr  no  other 
reason  than  bccaurie  he  lived  ifiere  before. 
Many  agulierer  lanL'uishet;  a^lill^t  t-treet  nois- 
es, or  passes  year  aiter  year  in  a  room  whose 
windows  command  dead  walls,or  paved  courts, 
or  some  such  ohje(  i8  -,  go  that  he  sees  nothing 
of' nature  but  siicli  sky  and  stars  a^  show  them- 
i-elvcti  above  the  cluinney-tops.  i  remember 
the  heart-ache  it  gave  me  to  see  a  youth,  con- 
fined to  a  recumbent  po^iMon  I'lr  nvo  or  (!)rec 
years,  lying  in  n  room  whence  lie  could  sec 
nothing,  and  dependent  therefore  on  the  cage 
of  bud»  by  bis  bed>side,  and  the  flowers  Us 
friends  sent  him,  for  the  only  notices  of  nature 
til  Lt  reached  him,  except  the  summer's  heat 
and  the  winter's  cold.  There  was  no  su^ent 
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rcftBon  why  he  should  not  have  been  placed 
where  he  could  overlook  fields,  or  even  the 
•ca,**  , 

To  the  latter  oar  friend  inclines,  and  as- 
signs her  reeaoDS  far  its  choice  in  her  own 

caso  : — 

"  Wliiit  is  ihe  best  kind  of  view  for  a  sick 
priioner's  windowB  to  command  ?  I  have 
choten  the  lea,  and  am  satisfied  with  ray 
choice.   We  should  have  the  widest  expanse 

of  land  or  water,  for  the  sake  of  a  sensi'  of  lib- 
erty, yet  more  than  for  variety  ;  and  also  be- 
canse  then  the  ineBtiinahIc  help  of  a  teleeeope 
may  be  cnllfd  in.  Think  of  the  difference  to 
OS  Wlween  set-ing  from  our  sofas  the  width  of 
a  sircm,  t  vi  n  ii'  it  l>c  Sackviile-street,  Dublin, 
or  Portland-place  in  London,  and  thirtv  miles 
of  sea  View,  with  its  \ong  houndary  of  rocks, 
and  the  power  of  sweppini;:  our  glance  over 
half  a  county,  by  mean^  of  a  telescope!  Bui 
the  chief  ground  of  prefereoee  of  the  sea  is 
less  its  space  tlian  it«  motion,  and  the  perpetual 
shifting  of  objects  caused  by  it.  There  can  be 
nothing  in  inluml  Fccncry  wliicli  ran  give  the 
sense  of  life  and  motion  and  connexion  with 
the  world  liice  sea  changes.  Tlx;  motion  of  a 
waterfall  is  too  rontinnons.  too  little  varied,  as 
the  bri  iikiii'.^  of  the  wavea  would  hi*,  if  that 
were  the  s  'a  could  aflbrd.  The  fitful  action 
of  a  windmill,  the  waving  of  trees,  (he  ever- 
ctianging  nspeets  of  mountains  arc  ^ood  and 
beautiful;  but  iIkto  in  sonjeiliin'^f  iMore  life- 
like in  the  goin<^  forth  and  return  of  ships,  in 
the  paseai^e  of  tlects,  and  in  the  never-endhig 
variety  of  a  fishery." 

Ill  the  writer's  description  of  her  own 
retreat,  we  recognise  that  pleasant  little 
watering  place,  Tynemouth,  in  Northum- 
berland. What  a  faithful  dagwmatypt 
painting  is  the  following ! — 

"  But  then,  there  must  not  be  too  much  sea. 
The  8(ronge8t  eyes  and  nerves  could  not  sup- 
port tlic  pliire  and  oppressive  vaglncps  of  an 
uive lie ved  expanse  of  waters.  I  was  aware  of 
this  in  time,  and  fixed  myself  where  the  view 
of  the  Bcn  wn"?  inferior  to  what  I  should  have 
preferred,  if  1  had  come  to  llie  const  for  a 
summer  visit.  BetMreen  my  window  and  the 
sea  is  a  green  down-^as  green  as  any  field  in 
Ireland ;  and  on  the  nearer  half  of  this  down, 
hay-malii.'ii;  goes  forward  in  its  eea.^on.  1 1 
sloiiesduwn  to  a  hollow,  where  the  prior  of  old 
preserved  his  fish,  there  being  sluiees  formerly 
nt  oi'hor  end  •  the  one  oneninirupon  the  river, 
ami  t!ir  (itlier  upon  the  little  haven  below  the 
priory,  wlior^e  rnin-^  still  crown  the  rocL 
From  the  priore  fish-pond  the  green  down 
slopes  upwards  again  to  a  ridge ;  and  on  the 
slope  are  cows  srrnzins;  all  summer,  and  half 
way  into  the  winter.  Over  the  ridge,  I  survey 
the  h'lrhor,  and  all  its  traflte;  the  view  ex- 
tending from  the  light-houses  far  to  the  right, 
to  a  horizon  of  the  sea  to  the  left.  Beyond 
the  harbor  Uee  another  eoan^,  with,  flie^ 
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its  sandy  beacft,  where  there  are  frequent 
wrecks— too  interesting  to  an  invalid — and  a 

fine  stretch  of  rocky  shore  to  the  left;  and 
above  the  rocks,  a  spreading  heath,  where  I 
watch  troops  ol  boys  flying  tneir  kites ;  lovers 
and  friends  ti\king  their  breezy  walk  on  Sun- 
days ;  the  sportsman  vviili  his  gun  and  dog; 
and  the  washerwomen  converging  from  llie 
farm-houses  on  Saturday  evenings,  to  carry 
their  loads,  in  company,  to  the  village  on  the 
yet  further  height.  1  see  them,  now  talking 
in  a  cluster,  as  thcv  walk,  each  with  her 
white  burden  on  her  head,  and  now  in  file,  as 
they  paf.«  thront.'h  the  narrow  lane;  and  final- 
ly, itiL-y  part  otf  on  the  village  green,  each  to 
some  neighboring  hou.=e  of  the  gentry.  Be- 
hind the  village  and  the  heath  stretches  the 
railroad ;  and  I  watch  the  train  triumphantly 
careering  along  the  level  road,  and  putliiig 
forth  its  steam  above  hedges  and  groups  of 
trees,  and  then  laboring  and  panting  up  the 
ascent,  till  it  is  lost  between  the  two  heights^ 
which  at  last  bound  my  view.  But  on  tnese 
heights  are  more  objects; — a  windmill,  now  in 
motion  and  now  at  rest;  a  lime-kiln,  in  a  pic- 
turesque rocky  field  ;  an  ancient  church-tower, 
barely  vis-ible  in  the  morninir,  but  conspicuous 
when  the  setting  sun  shines  upon  it  j  a  colliery, 
with  its  Ioi\y  wagon-way,  and  the  self-moving 
wagona  runntng  hither  and  thither,  aa  if  in 
pure  wIHhlness ;  and  three  or  fbnr  fhrms,  at 
variou.<5  deijrees  ofiiscont.  who-^e  yards,  pad- 
docks, and  dairies  1  am  better  acquainted  with 
than  their  inhabitants  would  deem  possible. 
1  know  every  stack  of  the  one  on  the  heights. 
Against  the  sky  I  see  the  stacking  of  corn  and 
hay  in  the  sea.'-on,  and  can  detect  the  slicing 
away  of  the  provender,  with  an  accurate  eye, 
at  the  distance  of  several  milee.  T  can  fbllow 
the  'jociable  farmer  in  hin  summer-evening  ride, 
pricking  on  in  the  lanes  where  he  is  alone,  in 
order  to  have  more  time  for  the  uncooscioiui- 
ble  gossip  at  the  gate  of  the  next  farm-honae, 
and  for  the  second  talk  over  the  paddock  fence 
of  the  ne.xt,  or  for  the  tln'rd  or  fmirtli  before 
the  porch,  or  over  the  wall,  when  the  resident 
farmer  comes  out,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  pnfBi 
away  amidst  his  chat,  til!  (he  wife  appears, 
with  a  shawl  over  her  c^p,  to  see  what  can 
detiiin  him  so  long ;  and  the  daughter  follow*, 
with  her  gown  turned  over  her  head,  (for  it  is 
now  ehtir  evening,)  and  at  last  the  sociable 
horseman  fn\A>  l.e  im;!;!  he  tJoin'T,  looks  at  his 
watch,  and,  with  a  gesture  of  surprise,  turns 
his  steed  down  a  steep  broken  way  to  the 
l)each.  nn<i  canters  home  over  the  sands,  left 
hard  and  wet  by  the  ebbing  tide,  tlic  white 
hor.sc  making  his  progress  visible  to  me 
through  the  dusk.  Then,  if  the  question 
arises,  whieh  has  most  of  the  goesip  spirit,  he 
or  I,  tlicre  is  no  shame  in  the  answer.  Any 
such  small  amusement  is  better  tlian  harm- 
less— is  salutary — which  carries  the  spirit  of 
the  sick  prisoner  abroad  into  tlie  open  air.  and 
among  country  pcoplet  When  I  abut  down 
my  window,  Lfeel  that  my  mbtd  has  bad  an 
airing." 
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We  are  less  inclined  to  agree  with  the  I 
writer'a  apeeulationsmi  Life,  than  with  an) 
other  portion  of  the  volume.  The  world'^ 
amelioration,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  baman  hairiness,  are  ber  fond  dreams ; 
and  abe  grounda  their  now  probable  near- 
ness upon  the  growijig  influence  of  tiie 
popular  classes.  We  arc  old-fashioned 
enough  to  regard  the  movements  of  the 
present  day  fenr,  ratlirr  than  hope. 

We  do  Dot  think  we  have  strengthened  our 
political  building  bjr  knocking  away  the 
buttresses  and  carefully  pickiiicr  (,ut  the 
corner-stones ;  nor  do  we  see  that  we  have 
wisely  legislated  for  the  masses,  by  giving 
then,  through  our  new  enactments,  fidy 
masters  where  they  had  formerly  one.  We 
are  stupid  enough  also  to  discredit  the 
people's  advancement  in  virtoe,  sinee  the 
era  of  reforms  began.  Neither  increased 
power,  nor  increased  knowledge,  imply  of 
necessity  augmented  goodnew.  A  sword 
in  a  child's  hand  is  most  dangerous  to  the 
weak  wieldcr  of  it  ;  perhaps  it  had  better 
for  ever  rested  in  its  sheath.  We  want 
faith,  moreover,  in  the  world's  improving 
itself ;  and  wc  sh;i!!  continue  to  hold  such 
a  thing  as  of  impossible  occurrence  so  long 
as  we  pereeiTe  man  d^ient  alike  in  the 
power  and  in  the  will  to  «Act  the  change. 
We  are  sure  that  when  such  an  adrance- 
ment  comes,  it  will  not  be  from  the  (^ra- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  bot  from  a  change 
in  the  human  heart. 

The  essay  "Death  to  the  Invalid," 
tbovfh  eminently  beautiful,  appears  tons 
over  full  of  shadowy  mysticism.  There  is 
too  much  of  philosophy  in  it — too  little  of 
religion.  Here,  if  any  where,  on  account 
of  our  utter  ignorance,  speculaticm  should 
have  little  place.  None  but  they  who  ta.sted 
of  it,  can  tell  what  it  really  is;  yet  the 
living  love  to  color  it  with  their  own  fancy- 
ings,  and  according  to  different  dijjpositions 
or  different  emotions,  to  invest  it  at  one 
time  with  terrors,  at  another  time  with  sur- 
passing beauty.  To  the  invalid ,  and  chiefly 
to  the  one  who  is  permanently,  it  is  of 
course  a  constant  thought;  be  turns  to  it 
without  alarm  as  the  natural  exodus  from 
Ciplivitv ;  and  as  the  star  brightens  on 
which  the  eye  fastens  for  a  while,  he  sees 
in  it  hour  by  hour  an  added  glory.  We 
must  give  an  extract 

(( Those  who  speeulate  outside  on  the  expe- 
rience of  the  sick  room,  are  eager  to  know 

whether  this  solitary  transit  Ir  of\en  j^one  over 
in  the  imagination,  and  whetlier  with  more  or 
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IcM  relish  and  raeeess  than  by  those  at  ease 

and  in  full  vigor.  In  my  cliildtumil,  I  attend- 
ed, as  an  obficrver,  one  fine  morning,  at  the 
funeral  of  a  person  with  whom  I  was  well  ae« 

?uainted,  without  feelinp  any  stront'  aflertion. 
was  eouicwhal  moved  by  llie  Boleinniiy,  and 
by  the  tears  of  the  family ;  but  the  ntost  power- 
ful feeling  of  the  day  was  excited  when  the 
evening  doaed  in,  gusty  and  ralinr,  and  I 
thought  of  the  form  I  knew  po  well,  lofl  alone 
in  the  cold  and  darkneee,  while  every  body 
i-lse  was  warm  and  sheltered.  I  felt  timt,  ifi 
had  been  one  of  the  family,  I  could  not  have 
nejflectfully  and  selfiehly  gone  to  bed  that 
night,  hilt  must  have  nassed  the  hours  till  day- 
light by  the  grave.  Every  child  has  fdt  this : 
and  every  ehud  longs  to  know  whether  a  sick 
friend  contemplatee  that  first  night  in  the  cold 
grave,  and  whether  the  prospect  ezc.ites  aoy 
emotfons. 

*'  Surely  ; — we  do  not  contemplate  it — fre- 
quently— eagerly.  In  the  dark  night,  we 
picture  the  whole  scene,  Under  erery  condi- 
tion the  imagination  can  originate.  By  day, 
we  hold  up  before  our  eyes  that  most  won 
drnuK  pircc  ol  our  wuiliify  wealth — our  own 
right  hand :  examine  its  curious  texture  and 
mechanism,  and  call  up  tilie  hnage  of  its  sure 
deadness  and  decay.  And  with  what  emo- 
tions 7  Each  must  answer  for  himselH  As 
for  me,  it  is  with  mere  curiosity,  and  without 
any  concern  about  the  lonely,  cold  grave  I 
doubt  whether  any  one's  imagination  rests 
there;  whether  tin  re  i;'  ever  any  panic  about 
the  darkness  and  the  worm  of  the  narrow 
house. 

•*  As  for  our  future  home — the  scene  where 
our  living  selves  are  to  be — how  is  it  possible 
that  we  should  not  be  oOcn  resorting  thidier 
in  imagination,  when  it  is  to  he  nnr  next  er- 
curpion  from  our  little  abode  of  sicknenti  and 
helplessnefts — when  it  is  so  certain  that  we 
cannot  be  disappointed  of  it,  however  wearily 
long  it  niav  be  pefbre  we  go—when  all  that 
had  been  best  in  our  lives,  our  sabbatiia,  all 
sunset  evenings  and  starry  nights,  all  our  rev- 
erence and  love  that  are  sanctified  by  death, 
— when  all  these  things  have  alwayK  pointed 
to  our  future  life,  and  been  apsociattd  with  it, 
how  is  it  possihlt"  that  we  should  not  be  ever 
looking  forward  to  it  now  when  our  days  are 
low  and  weary,  and  our  pleasures  few  1  The 
liability  is  to  too  great  familiarity  with  the 
subject  When  our  words  make  cltildren  look 
abashed,  and  call  a  eonstraint  over  the  man- 
ners of  those  we  are  converting  with,  and 
cause  even  the  most  (hmiliar  eyes  to  be  avert- 
ed, we  find  ^m^^('lv<'.c  reminded  that  the  Kuhject 
of  a  person's  deatii  is  one  usually  thought  not 
easy  to  diseuss  arith  him.  In  our  retirement, 
we  are  apt  to  forjret,  till  expressly  reminded, 
the  importance  of  dieiinciions  oi'nink  and  pro- 
perty m  society,  so  nearly  as  tbej  vanim  hi 
our  survey  of  life,  in  compftrison  with  moral 
difierences ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  have  to 
recall  an  almost  lost  idea,  that  death  is  an 
awkward  topic,  except  in  the  abstract,  when 
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our  MMud  mentaon  of  a  will,  or  of  aooie  tnns- 
Mtfam  to  follow  our  death,  introdaeea  an  awe 
and  coDitraint  into  coovenatioa" 

And  again,  in  reference  to  dear  friends 
who  have  felt  with  her  all  her  feelings,  and 
have  now  gone  before  her  to  rest,  what 
beaulalU  llwughtB  are  theae !  If  such  de- 
partures form,  for  the  healthful,  a  link  with 
the  Unaeen,  how  much  more  do  they  heigb- 
tSD  thft  invdid'a  wUieipatioiif  or  fiiture 
thiBga: 

"  Perhapathefamiliariiy  of  theid*  I  f  leath 
ia  by  nothing  ao  much  enhanced  to  us  us  by 
the  departure  before  xm  of  tho^b  who  have 
■yiapathized  in  our  prospect.  The  close  do- 
meetic  interest  thus  imparted  to  that  other 
life  is  such  as  I  certainly  never  conceived  of 
whaa  in  health,  and  euch  a>  I  obaerve  people 
in  henMi  do  not  eeneelve  of  now.  It  aeems 
but  the  other  day  that  I  was  receiv  ing  letters 
of  aympailiy  and  solace,  and  also  of  religious 
andphiloaophical  inveeligation  as  to  how  life 
here  and  hereafter  appeared  to  me;  letters 
which  told  of  activity,  of  labor?,  andjourney- 
inge,  which  humbled  mc  by  ;i  sense  olidlenees 
and  uselceaoesi',  while  they  spoke  of  humbling 
Aellnfi  ae  regarding  the  privileges  of  my  se- 
clusion. All  this  is  as  if  it  were  yesterday; 
and  now,  these  correspondents  have  been 
gone  for  years.  For  years  we  have  thought 
of  them  OS  knowing  *  the  grand  secret,'  as 
familiarized  with  those  scenes  we  are  for  ever 
prying  into,  while  I  lie  no  wiser  (in  euch  ii 
comparison)  than  when  they  endeavoured  to 
learn  somewhat  of  these  matters  ftom  me. 
And  besides  these  clo9e  and  dear  companion*, 
what  departures  are  coulinually  taking  place  .' 
JBvery  new  year  there  are  several — friends, 
aoitnaintanoee,  or  strangers — who  shake  their 
beads  when  I  am  mentioned,  in  friendly  regret 
at  another  year  openinir  before  me  without 

{>rospect  of  health— who  sends  me  comforts  or 
oxories,  or  words  of  qrmpathy,  amidst  the 
pauses  of  their  busy  livep  ;  and  before  »nniher 
year  comci--  round,  they  have  dropped  out  of 
the  worlii — luive  learned  (piirkly  far  more  than 
1  can  acquire  by  my  leisure — and  from  being 
merely  ootdde  mv  nttle  spotof  lifb,  have  pass- 
ed to  above  and  oqrond  it.  Little  ompb  whn 
speculated  on  me  with  awe— youthlul  ones 
who  ministered  to  ne  with  pUf—btuty  and 
.  important  persons^  who  gave  a  cordial  but 
passing  sigh  to  the  lot  of  the  idle  and  helpless ; 
some  of  these  have  outstripped  me,  and  left 
me  looking*  wistfully  after  them.  Such  inci- 
dents make  the  Ai&re  at  least  ae  real  and 
familiar  to  me  as  the  outside  world  ;  and  every 
permanent  invalid  will  say  the  same,  and  we 
must  not  be  wondered  at  if  we  speak  of  that 
neat  interest  of  ours  oi^ener,  and  with  more 
lamniarity  than  ortiere  use." 

In  the  inquiry  on  temper,  the  writer 
searchingly  examines  the  causes  and  mo- 
difiMtkma  of  the  imlability  piodaeed  by 


sickness,  whether  in  relation  to  one's  self,  or 
to  others  ;  in  the  former  case,  as  conduct- 
ing to  self-contempt,  if  not  fldMespeb, 
and  in  the  latter,  as  debarring  one  especially 
from  the  visits  of  children,  "the  bright- 
est, if  not  the  tenderest,  angels  of  the  siekp 
room."  She  shows  well,  how  widely  friends 
in  health  may  err  in  the  estimation  of  the 
sufferer's  fortitude — at  one  time  imagining 
that  all  power  of  endurance  hie  pmed 
away,  because,  through  intense  agony  the 
soul  is  made  to  "  cleave  to  the  dustj"  and 
at  another  time  giving  him  oredit  for  Mb> 
lime  patience,  when  he  had  really  no  caSM 
or  temptation  to  feel  otherwise.  She  de- 
nies, from  deep  experience,  the  possibility 
of  becoming  inured  to  pain,  so  as  lodfaM> 
gard  it ;  but  she  would  nave  it  encountered 
by  antagonisiic  forces,  and  thus  subdued 
by  the  power  of  ideae.  An  omnipoteat 
host  of  these  she  can  call  up  at  will,  by  her 
books  and  pictures,  and  their  associations. 
From  her  couch  she  has  but  to  turn  her 
eyes  to  the  wall  above,  and  behold  "tlie 
consolations  of  eighteen  centuries,"  in  one 
portrait — the  CnaisTus  CoNsoLAToa  of 
Schefihr;  and  the  fullnev  of  her  varied 
emntiooe  the  gtvea  w  in  tfaia»  our  leet,  es* 
tract : 

"  See  what  force  this  aa  in  emnparison  with 
others  that  are  tendered  for  our  striOee  I  One 

and  another,  and  another  of  our  frieodeeomes 
to  us  with  an  earnest  pressing  upon  as  of  the 
'  hope  of  reliefl'  that  talisman  which  looks  eo 
ucl!  till  its  virtues  are  tried  !  They  tell  ua  of 
renewed  health  and  activity — of  what  it  will 
be  to  enjoy  ease  again — to  be  useful  again — 
to  shake  off  our  troubles,  and  be  as  we  once 
were.  We  sigh,  and  say,  it  may  be  so ;  hot 
they  see  that  we  are  neither  roused  nor  soothed 
by  It.  Then  one  speaks  differently,  tells  us 
that  we  shall  never  he  better— thai  we  shall 
continue  for  long  years  as  we  are,  or  shall 
sink  into  deejier  disease  and  death;  adding, 
that  nain,  and  disturbanre,  and  death  ure  in- 
dissoiubly  linked  with  the  indestructible  life  of 
the  soul,  and  pupposing  that  we  are  wilKng  to 
be  conducteti  on  in  this  eternal  course  by  Him 
whose  thoughts  and  ways  are  not  as  ours— 
but  whoee  tenderaeee  .  .  .  Then  how  we 
burst  in,  and  lake  up  the  word !  What  have 
we  not  to  say,  from  (he  abundance  of  our 
hearts,  of  that  beniszniiy— that  transcendent 
wisdom — our  willingness — our  eageniesa— our 
Rweet  serenity— till  we  are  ifleneed  bf  enr 
unutietable  joy." 

Our  faHing  epaee  eooelniiiB  oe  to  pasa 

over  the  two  remaining  essays,  with  but  a 
brief  allusion.  They  relate  to  the  perils 
and  paini  of  iovalidim,  and  its  jein*  eM 
pririiegee,  reipeetivelj ;  aod  are  fiUly  e%iMl 
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to  any  of  the  preceding  papers.  Our  read- 
ers will  pitner  from  our  qaotations  the 

character  of  the  work,  which  is  of  the 
purest  kind.  It  is  not  a  voliimo  to  be  read 
through  hastily,  and  then  luid  a^iide  ;  but 
one  at  once  requiring,  and  repaying,  the 
severest  study.  The  mind  of  the  writer  is 
plainly  of  that  stamp,  which  Bacon  calls 
**  foil and  her  sentences  are  weighty  in 
thoughts — thoughts  which  create  thoughts. 
It  was  a  notion  of  Shelley's,  that  feeling  so 
lengthens  out  life,  that  the  man  of  talent 
who  dies  at  thirty  is  immeasurably  older 
than  the  dullard  w  ho  drairs  on  ]m  unmark- 
ed existence  to  threescore.  lie  has,  empha- 
tically, lived  more.  If  we  might  reason 
siniilirlv.  the  writer  of  these  essays  has 
lived  centuries.  Each  huur  has  brought 
its  tbought-life  with  it,  and  emotions  suffi- 
eient  for  years;  and  hours  upon  hours  have 
gone  over  thus  with  her  in  her  solitary 
chamber,  and  she  has  lived  them  all.  In 
the  present  voiame  we  hare  the  records  of 
a  few.  She  possesses,  almost  in  inten^'ity, 
that  lovely,  yet  how  fearful,  gill,  the  capa- 
bility of  sttflSsriug;  and  die  has  largely 
used  it.  Tet  her  experiences  hare  ever 
brought  some  wood  with  them,  vivifying 
the  heart,  not  hardening  it ;  and  when  they 
depart,  she  iuTariably  discovers  that  they 
have  left  a  blessing  behind  them. 

We  have  thought  for  many  a  day—- and 
the  book  before  ns  revives  the  impression 
— ^UMtmora  true  heroism  is  needed  for  a 
severe  sickness,  than  for  mingling  in  the 
terrors  of  a  battle-field.  With  life  beating 
strong  in  his  pulses,  and  health  careering 
in  bis  veins,  and  now  half-maddened  by 
the  braying  of  pibroch  or  clarion,  the  sol- 
dier rushes  against  his  foeman— determined 
to  "  do  or  die."  If  he  pos-sesses  a  minute 
to  think,  his  memories  are  thronged  with 
the  vivas  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  undy- 
ing remembrances  of  generations  to  come ; 
and  danger,  and  wounds,  and  death  are 
disregarded,  when  he  feels  that  his  name 
shall  yet  be  a  household  word.  Bnt  oh, 
how  changed  is  every  tliiuir,  when  with 
nerves  unstrung,  and  health — that  life  of 
life — departed,  we  have  to  encounter  the 
enemy  amidst  the  hean-depressinfr  silence 
of  tlio  sick-room  !  The  tri  il  to  he  under- 
gone IS  not  a  whit  the  less  iiery,  while  the 
power  and  stimulant  to  endure  it  are  want^ 
ing.  Rlopsed  be  God  for  it,  a  new  series 
of  helps  then  corner  in  ;  and  when  the  sun 
of  this  world  has  gone  down,  it  is  not  dark- 
ness rales  omnipotent,  but  the  moon  and 
stars  arise  in  heaven  to  guide  the  wanderer. 


We  reluctantly  close  this  beautiful  voI> 
ume,  only  to  make  it  the  frequent  compan- 
ion  of  our  own  leisure  hours.  It  needs 
no  further  exposition,  and  what  we  have 
extracted  will  sulhcicntly  plead  its  cause. 
We  have  only  to  add  that  the  gifted  writer 
is,  we  understand,  Harriet  Martmean. 


THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  HDH1IING.BIRD8. 

From  the  Dublin  t'nivernilj'  Mugsrini-. 

WtiEX  Saint  Patrick  prenchcd  in  the  Emerald  Isle, 
The  FairieH  that  haunted  the  green, 

And  their  leveb  had  held,  in  olden  time, 
Were  filled  with  eavy  and  apleen. 

So  they  went  whero  the  water-lilies  float, 

On  the  edge  or  the  shallow  bey. 
And  the/  etwee  themselves  each  a  little  boat, 

To  eerry  them  6r  away. 

Merrily  now  that  little  fleet 

Hdijiuls  o'l-r  tlie  wiiirrtt  blue  ; 
Boldly  the  fairioa  kavo  taken  their  eeat. 

Bach  in  her  light  canoe. 

Thev  |ave  to  their  Queen  the  largest  flower, 

Tlif'ir  pfriloiis  course  to  guide  ; 
And  a(\er  her,  like  a  Mnowy  shower, 

The  day  vessels  glide. 

The  eddying  ripples  that  bore  tham  along, 

A  murmuring  melody  played; 
And  the  fairies,  who  Itoew  the  words  orits  tong, 

A  wbi^eriug  answer  made. 

The  waters  are  hurrying  away  to  the  south, 

And  bear  them  on  with  their  tide, 
Till  safely  they  reach  the  river's  mouth, 

And  float  on  the  ooean  wide. 

Though  many  a  dny  and  night  they  sailed. 

Warmly  the  aunahine  fell. 
For  the  might  of  the  mnds  and  wstss  was  stayed 

By  the  power  of  their  magic  spell. 

That  magic  Rpcll  has  banished  the  night. 
While  their  westward  course  thoy  take, 

For  a  glorious  trail  of  bnmished  light 
Is  following  in  their  wahe.  ^ 

The  Tairies  have  reached  the  OOral  flttBUd, 

And  left  the  lily-flowers  ; 
Tliey  fly  away  in  a  merry  band 

To  the  pleasant  citron  bowett. 

And  the  huniining-birds seen  in  thatsuanyclims. 

Sparkling  with  rainbow  hues, 
Are  the  Fniric*  who  Ml  the  Emerald  Isle, 

In  their  lily-white  canoes. 

H.  B. 
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ANIMAL  MAGNETISM:  PBSVISION. 

From  tlM  Upeclator. 

[Skeptical  as  we  arc  on  this  subject^  we  have 
no  heeitation  in  printing,  without  comment,  the 

followinyr  case;  wiiich  proceeds  from  a  genlle- 
mao  well  koowa  to  us  ibr  habits  of  carclul  ob- 
servBlion  and  for  scntpuloiis  veracity.  Wc 
admit  it  ns  a  record  of  a  piiigular  /</(V,  what- 
ever way  be  the  explanation  of  wiiich  it  is 
■oaeeptible.] 

TO  TB8  BDITOR  OP  TBI  BFBOTATOR. 

CSofham  New  PaHe,  IBtk  Jamanf^  1844. 

Dear  Sir:  — PuzzUm!  hy  the  conflicting 
•tatementa  put  forward  on  all  eides  regarding 
Animal  MagnetiMn,  I  resolved  a  year  or  two 
brick,  to  Reek  by  pcrsDnnl  nxpcrirni^nt  a  solu- 
tion which  I  had  m  vaiii  endeavored  to  arrive 
at  from  the  opinions  of  others.  The  result 
eonvioeed  me,  not  only  that  Animal  Magnet- 
ism in  a  truth,  but  that  it  is  one  which,  although 
productive  of  danger  in  the  hands  of  inexpt»ri- 
cnced  persoDs,  may  be  turned  to  the  happ  iest 
account  as  a  remedy  Ibr  many  human  ills. 

Have  you  courage  lo  give  insertion  to  the 
following  case  ?  It  is  eo  singular  that  I  can 
hardly  expect  any  one  to  receive  it  without 
considerable  hesitation}  and  yet,  aa  1  am  abje 
to  pledge  myself  to  tibe  atriet  aeenracy  of  its 
detsiils.  and  to  the  respectability  nf  ptation  and 
high  moral  worth  of  the  parlies  to  whom  it  re- 
leFB,  I  reel  deairona  that  it  sboold  be  widely 
known. 

On  Monday  the  25th  December,  I  mngnet- 

i/(  ;1  Mrs.  H  ,  a  married  lady,  Iwenty-eiglil 

years  of  age.  She  had  been  magnetized  at 
intenmls  during  the  preceding  year,  altogether 
about  six  times.  Upon  each  occneion  she  had 
maiiU'osled  some  degree  ol' lucidity;  and  in  the 
ordy  instance  when  the  experiment  was  tried, 
she  had  answered  readily  to  the  action  of  my 
hand  upon  the  variousphrcnological  organs.  On 
the  present  oci:asiun  1  tuasfriLtizcd  lier  tsolely 
for  the  improvement  of  her  iiealtb,  as  site  was 
•oflbring  iVom  weakness  and  a  pain  in  the 
breaat,  the  result  of  a  confinement  eight  weeks 
back.    In  other  rcBpccts  her  health  was  good. 

Id  less  than  two  minutes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  magnetizing  jpmceaB,  she 
passed  into  a  state  of  somnambolism.  I  then 
addressed  her — "How  do  you  feel?"  She 
made  no  answer.  1  repeated  the  question  two 
or -three  times,  witliout  success;  not  in  a  few 
moments  she  exclaimed,  with  an  expression  of 
great  anguish — "Oh,  pretty  well:  but  1  shall 
soon  be  dreadfully  ill.'' 

^'  When  shall  you  be  ill  1  now,  while  you  are 
being  magnetisMf — "No^in  two  days  tune." 

"At  idiat  hour  1*^** Three  in  the  after- 
noon." 

"Can  nottJng  be  done  to  avert  it  f— ^No- 
thing." 

"What  will  it  result  from?  an  accident,  or 
natural  causes    — "Natural  causes." 
**  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  that  should  be 


done  ?  Will  magnetism  afford  you  service  ?" 
— Yes :  it  cannot  avert  the  attack,  but  ii  may 
do  much  good.  It  will  be  a  spasmodic  atuick, 
and  after  a  little  while  It  wul  extend  to  the 
heart.  The  heart  will  not  be  originally  atfect- 
ed  ;  but  the  violence  of  the  suffering  will  cause 
it  to  be  atfected  sympathetieally,  and  there  wiU 
then  be  danger.  Magnetism  may  remove 
this." 

'•And  will  it  not  remove  the  other  sufler- 
ines  ?" — No."  Then,  ai\er  a  pause,  she 
added—"  it  eannot  remove  them  entirely ;  but 
I  think  it  nmy  mitigate  them.-' 

"  At  whai  time  after  the  attack  should  I 
commence  the  nagnetie  passes  1**— "la  about 
half  an  hour." 

«  How  long  will  the  attack  last r»— "From 
an  hour  lo  an  hour  and  a  qviarler.  It  will  he 
dreadfully  severe ;  but  it  wdl  not  prove  lalal. 
I  shall  have  more  of  them.  I  have  much  sof^ 
feringto  undertjo." 

*'  When  will  tJic  next  attack  take  place?" — 
"  I  cannot  sec." 

What  description  of  passes  should  I  make 
on  Wednesday,  in  order  to  relieve  the  heart?" 
— '=  Commence  ju^t  under  the  heart,  and/udte 
long  passes  to  ilie  feeU'* 

"  During  whattimeam  ItoeoDthioeiliemt" 

— About  iive  minutes.  You  must  also  make 

passes  across  my  buck,  if  possible." 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  cease  to 
suffer  from  these  attacks?" — "About  eight 

months." 

Will  magnetism  benefit  you  during  that 
time  ?" — "  Materially," 

Slie  stilt  manifested  much  apprehension  and 
anguish.  "Come,"  I  said,  " you  must  n  n  be 
sad.  1  am  sure  that  jrou  can  bear  pain  with 
patience ;  and,  as  it  will  all  end  well,  you  must 
not  give  way  to  despondencv.** 

'■  Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  "I  think  of  my  chil- 
dren, and  my  husband— 1  know  what  he  will 
feel." 

I  now  ceased  speaking  lo  her  for  a  minute  or 
two:  afterwards  1  Piud,  'You  must  tcli  uie  if 
you  desire  to  say  any  thing  more,  or  if  you 
would  rather  sleep?" — **l  think  you  had  oet- 
ter  avvnkcn  me." 

I  (/emagnetized  her  accordingly.  She  awoke 
instantly,  and  (as  on  all  former  occasions)  to- 
tally uncenscroos  of  having  uttered  a  single 
word.  She  said,  however,  that  she  was  not  so 
much  refreslied  as  usual,  and  that  her  head 
felt  as  if  slie  hud  been  engaged  intiie  moeft  in- 
tense thought.  To  relieve  this,  I  magnetized 
her  again  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  wlu  n  .she 
was  again  awakened,  she  ttated  herself  per- 
fectly restored.  I  then  took  my  leave  ;  previ- 
ously agreeing  with  Mr.  H  that  no  intima- 
tion should  be  given  lo  his  wife  of  what  had 
passed. 

On  the  following  day,  I  saw  Mr.  H  j 

when  he  stated,  that  during  the  preceding 
evening  his  wife  had  enjoyed  excellent  spirits, 
and  that  she  still  continued  in  a  satisfactory 

state.    On  the  Wcdni'silay  morning,  he  told 

me  that  he  had  left  her  in  apparently  good 
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health,  excepting  that  the  fleemed  in  a  state  of 
depression  which  almost  caused  him  to  appre- 
hend tlint  hrr  prediction  would  be  verified. 
She  was  liL-rselt,  however,  free  from  any  anij- 
cipalion  of  evil. 

In  the  aTternoon  I  proceeded  to  her  house, 
intending  to  reach  it  aboat  half-pnst  three, 
which  acnordintr  to  her  prctlirtinn  would  be 
half  an  hour  alter  the  comment  cnient  of  tlie 
ftltack,  tlic  time  at  which  she  had  stated  that 
magnetism  should  be  resorted  to.  Having, 
however,  little  expectation  that  my  services 
would  be  required,  (bim  c  I  was  inclined  to  re- 
l^rd  her  forebodings  merely  as  the  result  ol'  a 
momentary  Mdneia,)  I  did  not  pay  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  punctiinlity,  and  it  was 
twenty-two  minutes  to  four  wii<ni  I  arrived. 

I  found  her  extaaded  upon  a  sofa,  in  the  se- 
verest agony.  Her  pain  drew  from  her  re- 
peated cries,  and  I  learned  that  she  had  been 
seized  with  a  violent  spasinoilic  anVrtion. 

I  immediately  commenced  making  the  pass- 
ee  bdow  the  oeart,  which  she  haia  directed 
during  her  ■omoanwuimn  on  the  preoediog 
Monday. 

"Does  that  give  you  relien'^"Oh  yes;  it 
greatly  relieves  the  heart." 

I  then  raised  her  to  a  sitting  posture,  and 
eommenced  the  passes  acroa  her  back. 

^<  Oh !  that  gives  still  more  relief— it  tBk«s 
it  entirely  away  from  the  left  side;  hot  die 
general  pain  remain?  the  same." 

She  sank,  apparently  si  ill  sutl'ering  most  se- 
verelf  from  attaeks  ol  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  which  seemed  to  threaten  eun'ucation. 
She  began,  however,  alter  1  had  made  a  iV-w 
pftBses,  to  experience  some  short  intervals  of 
ease.  During  one  of  them  I  asked,  At  what 
time  were  you  attacked  V*—^  Half  an  hour  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  you  cane; 
nearer  three-quarters  of  an  hour." 

**  Was  It  sadden  •  Unite.  1  was  in  the 
passair*".  and  was  obliged  to  call  one  of  the 
servanlK  to  lulp  nic  to  this  room.  It  seemed 
to  suspend  animation.  In  about  twenty  min 
wes,  or  more,  it  attacked  my  heart ;  Uie  blood 
seemed  to  ffll  my  head,  and  I  was  much 

alarmed.  It  rnntinucd  til!  yot;  ranio  ;  my  t^uf- 
ferings  were  dreadful:  but  duw  the  pains  beem 
no  longer  to  a^t  the  heart** 

She  still  continued  to  experience  paroxysms, 
which  I  was  only  able  partially  to  relieve.  At 
Intervals  she  exclaimed.  '•Oh,  how  fortunate 
ynii  hr^ppcned  to  Call.  I  feel  as  if  you  had 
aavfd  uif." 

She  complained  of  Milin  ss  of  the  head,  and 
directed  me  to  make  two  or  three  passes  over 
her  forehead ;  which  gave  her  instant  relief. 
At  length,  at  about  fix  or  seven  minutes  past 
four,  the  pains  seemed  rapidly  to  subside.  She 
fell  into  a  calm  sleq>,  li<  r  '< oimtenanea  as. 
Burning  an  expression  of  perfect  composure ; 
and  from  thif.  at  about  twenty  minutes  past 
four,  she  aw  iktned  in  good  spirits,  and.  al- 
though greatly  exhausted,  perfectly  free  from 
pain. 

She  ooothioed  to  dwell  ontfae  <*fortnnate" 


circumstance  of  my  having  called ;  and  1  left 
her  in  the  full  belief  that  the  visit  had  been  an 

accidental  one. 

Since  ilie  above  occaiiion  she  has  been  mag- 
netized several  times ;  and  she  now  predicts 
with  rigid  accuracy  the  state  of  her  health  for 
severarconseeotive  days.  On  the  7th  of  this 
montli,  t^he  announced  a  yilLrht  attack  to  occur 
at  eleven  O'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
which  wonld  not  extend  to  the  heart,  and  an- 
other severe  attack  at  three  p.  M.  on  the  15ih, 
in  which  that  organ  would  again  be  comprom- 
ised. Oil  hoih  ocra^^ions  tilt;  prediction  was 
lultilled  even  in  iib  niiuu lest  particulars. 

I  may  mention,  in  oonekmon,  that  until  the 
attack  above  described,  she  had  never  expori' 
enccd  any  indisposition  in  which  the  heart  was 
supposed  to  be  m  the  slightest  dagraa  affected. 

i  an,  dear  Sir,  very  faithful^  yoan,  8w 


HYMN  TO  THE  8BA. 

• 

fnm  llw  DaUfai  tTnlvanHy  UagtOat. 

Rou  OB,  roll  on,  thoa  **  metsneholj  ses," 

That  benreirt  on  thy  breast  my  love  frOBnef 
I  stand  beside  tlu'c,  and  I  f^aze  upon 
The  fading  veui-l  thnt  will  soon  be  gone. 
Oil !  bear  him  safely,  though  sway  from  ne; 
Rage  not  in  sionns,  but  miimur  tranquilly ; 
Muke  him  remember  her  who  thinks  on  him, 
Aud  we(ip»,and  walcbev,  till  her  eyes  grow  ilim— • 
Thoa  melsnchoJy  ssa  1 

Blueses,  I  eliide  thee  not,  though  I  sn  sad. 
And  all  in  mournftil  hiien  tliy  wuveH  scr-iu  clad} 
But  onre  I  loved  llio  surging  billows'  lipiay, 
And  ilioiigiit  their  music  ever  blithe  and  ^y  { 
Xiiw  I  am  sorrowful,  and  in  thy  moan 
I  think  1  besrs drowning  guiior's  groso; 
Thy  waters  leap  on  high,  but  seem  to  me 
To  sing  of  shipwrecks  with  a  fiendish  glee — 
Thoa  melaneboly  ses ! 

Roll  on,  roll  on,  ye  light  snd  sftortive  waves, 

Yc  look  not  an  ye  roH'd  o'er  sailors'  graves 
And  I  do  smile,  nnd  jest,  and  gayly  §in|», 
To  hide  the  di  cp-felt  pang  my  hr.irt  doth  wring. 
Like  thco,  blue  sea,  beneath  a  smiiiog  face, 
I  bear  deep  anguish  none  may  hsply  trace ; 
A  careless  Disiit  and  jesting  tongas  mar  bids 
Urieik,  Ukesoakrocks  bmesdi  thy  swelDng  tide— 
Thoa  aielaacbolyssal 

Boar  on  Ihst  benqQe,  snd  take  herssfo  to  port, 
Change  not  to  rudeness  thy  now  graceful  sport  t 
In  fervent  prayer  I  kneel  upon  thy  shore, 
For  blessing*  uti  ilir  furm  I  m  c  mo  more. 
Blue  ocean  !  pnriing  tiioKc  wiio  love  so  well. 
What  wonder  if  thy  roar  Hhuuld  seem  a  kaeu? 
Too  oft  tbou  rolleat  o'er  a  cheiiab'd  head. 
Too  oft  oot  lov'd  ones  ind  saoeesa  bed- 
Then  meUasbelj  ssa ! 
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Oeiui!I  of  the  Sauks  of  thf.  American 
Status. — Maine  wa^  go  callud  a«  early  u 
from  Maine  io  France,  of  which  HenmtCt  Alaria, 
<iu««n  of  England,  w«a  at  that  tim«  proprietor. 
New  Hanptbire  was  the  nainti  given  to  the  terri- 
toiT  convi-yed  by  the  Plymouth  Company  to  Copt. 
John  Mason,  by  patent,  November  7,  with 
rL'IVt.  iiro  lo  the  patenico,  who  was  (invi  riinr  of 
rort.sniouih,  iit  ll.in>()»liire,  England.  Vcrnioiil 
Was  so  calli  d  by  tin:  inliiibit.ints  in  their  declara- 
tion of  iddependeoce,  Jaauary  i6f  1777,  from  the 


J.  FLAXMA.f,  R.  A. — An  ai!v<  rii^^-ment  in  our 
oaual  eolomilB  iotiniatcs  ihc  contemplHtion  of  a 
soniewbet  lardy  act  of  national  juatice  and  giati- 
tudo,  by  the  erection  of  a  portrait-statue  to  the 

mpinory  of  ono  of  niir  gn  st  nipt., is,  .Ii.Im 
Flnxman.  Like  all  llio  niun  (•fllit*  Inglmvit  gi-niuH, 
though  to  a  certain  dopreo  appreciatt-d  in  his  lifi-- 
timc,  far  inft^rior  artiNtji  cud^ied  off  the  moro  ater* 
ling  proofs  of  public  conaideration,  and  he  exieted 
to  produce  works  which  give  him  immortality. 
Hi*  design*  nnJ  relievos  were  too  far  above  the 
bust  or  figiir.  ,  .:r  riiirifill  triHr,  to  meet  With  the 
applause  of  the  tnilliun,  and  the  few  who  could 


Freneh  eeri,gnti,,  and «i«iu'monBtain    Maaaa-  li^'^t"  "'"'f',"'^  were  too  few  towward  tbeir 


chu!<rttsfroui  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  tin'  riii;;lil)>  irfiood 
of  Boston.  I  have  learned,"  says  K'ig.  r  Wil- 
liams, "  that  Maasachuactts  was  so  railed  from  the 
Blue  UiiJa."  Rhode  laland  waa  named  iu  1G44, 
io  rafbreoee  lo4be  bland  of  Rhode*  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Connecticut  waa  to  called  from  the 
Indian  namo  of  its  principal  river  ;  New  York  in 
n  fin  lir  e  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  to 
whom  tiiiit  territory  was  granted.  Pennsylvaoia 
waa  named  in  1681,  after  William  Penn.'  Dela- 
ware, io  1703.  from  Delaware  Bay,  on  which  it 
lies,  and  wbieii  receired  ila  name  ftom  Lord  De 
la  W.ir,  who  died  in  this  bay.  Mnnland,  in 
liDncir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Cineen  <>f  ("linrles  I  , 
in  his  patent  lo  Lord  Biiltim. n  ,  June  'M),  \G.V2 
Virginia  was  named  in  I.'k<4,  aller  Eliz;ibeili,  the 
virgin  (iuecn  of  England.  Carolina,  bv  the 
French  in  1564,  in  honor  of  King  Charlea  Ix.  of 
France.  Georcia,  in  1T73,  in  honor  of  King 
fieorge  HI.  Alabama,  in  1817,  from  ilsjiriiv  jjinl 
river.  Mississippi,  in  1800,  from  its  wesilerii 
boundary.  Mississippi  is  said  to  denote  Ki«, 
wh(de  rivur,  that  is,  the  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  many.  Louiiiana,  ao  called  In  honor  of  Lonis 
XVI.  of  France.    Tennesee,  in  1706,  fmm  it.s 


creator  as  he  deaerved.   At  laat,  bowaver,  a  me* 

morial  is  propoeed  fbr  him,  and  we  cannot  doubt 

will  he  siiffi'  iently  supported.  It  is  true  the  fine, 
pair,  lli  (  tuai-looking  man  did  not  want  for 
hread,  lint  \s<  iilt!i  was  not  his,  and  it  is  full  time 
that  we  otferod  him  a  atone,  hallowed  by  our  fool* 
in§t  and  admitation.— Uf.  Omt. 

AKcir..<<T  MoKET. —  A  treasure  of  old  »ilver 
coinace  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  Roberta  and 
Davida  of  Scotland,  haa  been  found  in  a  piece  of 
ground  near  Closehurn,  Dumfriesshire.  It  is  re- 
ported to  amount  tu  1i  coins,  and  the  cunnie 
folka  around  to  have  nuuio  a  pleaaant  harvest  in 
coUaetiiif  it^Iit.  Omx. 


»f .  GuixoT.— M.  Guizot'a  facility  ibr  ^tng  to 
;;p  uf\er  eitrenie  excitement  andf  mental  exer* 


M. 

slee[ 

ti'Hi  is  pr<}di;:if)ii'-,  iitui  it  is  fortunate  for  him  he  is 
tio  cooatiluled,  otherwise  his  health  would  niato- 
riallj  nHhr.  A  minister  in  France  ungbl  not  to 
ba  «  narroita  man  ;  it  is  fatal  to  him  if  he  ia. 
After  the  moat  boisterous  and  tumultnous  sittinga 
.Tt  the  Chambpr,  after  being  baited  by  the  Oppo- 
principal  river;  the  word  Tenneseo  is  said  to  j  sition  in  the  most  savage  manner — there  is  no 


signify  a  curved  spoon.  Kentnek\ ,  in  1782,  from 
ita  principal  river.  Illinois,  in  1809,  from  its  prin- 
cipal river.  The  word  is  said  to  aignify  the  river 
or  men.  Indiana,  in  ItiUii,  from  the  American 
Indiana.  Ohio,  in  1802,  fW>m  iia  aoothern  boun- 
dary. Missouri,  in  1821,  from  its  principal  river. 
Michigan,  named  in  18l)5,  from  tne  lake  on  its 
bordera.  Arknnsns,  in  1819,  from  its  principal 
river.  Florida  was  so  called  by  Juan  Ponse  le 
Leon,  in  I'lTS,  because  it  was  discovered  on  E.i.i- 
ttr  Sunday ;  in  Spanish,  Patau  Florida^ — 
■Mwtf**  Colonial  Magaxine. 

As  F.XPI.05I05  or  SrsTKRHA5r<>rs  Water, 
took  place  lately  in  the  district  of  Vizeu,  in  Por- 
tugal, by  which  the  soil  was  torn  up,  and  earth 
and  alooea  flong  to  a  great  height  into  the  air,  fbr 
the  dietanee  of  more  than  a  league,  between  the 
smnll  river  Oleiroaand  theDouro.  All  theculti- 
vated  Innd  over  which  the  water  flowed  was  de- 
stroyed, and  II!  many  places  it  created  ravines 
forty  feet  in  depth,  and  thirty  fathoms  wide.  It 
 "  away  and  shattered  to  frnj^menta  in  ita 


e«iiiw,  which  waa  of  extreme  rapidlQr,  no  Awer 
than  fMy  wind  aad  watar  milla,  enoked  tiie  Doaro 

with  rubbish,  and  caused  the  death  of  nine  per- 
sons, including  one  entire  family.  On  the  same 
day  a  similar  explosion  took  place  in  the  mountain 
of  Marcel  im,  in  the  same  diatrict,  arising  from  the 
aame  source,  Imt  bnmeikillg  <rffln  the  direction  of 
tha  mar  BiHiaM  •^Corrammimt  lAa  JUmtB, 
S7» 


milder  expression  for  their  exressive  violenee 
ho  arrives  houie,  throws  himself  upon  a  couch, 
and  sinks  immediately  into  a  profound  sleep, 
from  which  he  ia  undia'tuibed  till  midnight,  when 
proofii  of  the  Moniteur  are  brooglit  to  bni  Ibr  la- 
spoction.  Madame  Guizot,  who  lives  with  her 
son,  is  upwards  of  80  years  of  ago  ;  never  was 
there  a  more  vigilant,  tender,  nervous  mother. 
Her  husband  lost  bia  life  upon  the  scaffold  of  the 
Revolution,  and  BOlbing  can  divest  her  of  the 
idea  but  that  bar  aon  will  undengo  the  same  &ta. 
This  keepa  her  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  when- 
ever she  hears  there  is  to  be  one  of  those  violent 
di.scu8sions  which  but  too  often  disgrace  the 
IVench  Chambre  des  Deput6s,  she  watch^  for 
the  return  of  her  son  with  the  greateat  aauety 
and  mimiving;— Cenrl  Jovnd. 


British  Gt  iiKA. — From  a  prospectus  puhli-ih- 
cd  at  the  Royal  Gazette  office,  Dcmerara,  and  for- 
warded to  us,  wa  learn  that  ;i  u  ly  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  that  im- 
portant colony  is  now  being  foroied.  Poblie 
rooms  are  to  be  established  in  Georgatowa,  with 
library,  museum,  and  models ;  and  premiume  and 
grants  of  nioney  nre  to  be  awarded  for  the  ad- 
vant'ejiH'rit  ofr.very  hran'-h  of  ngrieiiiture,  manu- 
facturff^^,  r\n(l  irade.  8o  excellent  an  institution 
cannot  fail  to  produce  groat  benefits,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  colony  will  enable  its  membeis  to 
miffjr  It  Ml  Willi  Ubecililgr  «»d  tf^sii^Lil.  Otm, 
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EoTA&  BlKTHOATi  III  AntK^It  u  remarka- 
ble how  man^  Uayal  petaoBagag  now  living  date 

their  births  in  the  month  oi  April.  The  95th 
ult.,  the  dny  on  w'nirli  her  Mnjesfy  (■•■Irl: rutnl 
bar  birthday,  is  tin;  utinn-frsnry  of  ihn  hirlh*  oi' 
their  K*i\  ;il  lliglitit  .'<^<eit  ibe  Duchess  of  (iioiirc.s- 
mt  and  ihn  Friiinvsa  Alice.  In  otJicr  Rojral  faui- 
ities  of  Europe,  Mvoral  birlhdajra  ocear  dariiiR 
the  tiiont!i  of  April — viz.,  hor  Maji  Fly  the  Queen 
of  thi^  Frrnch  wan  h<tru  ou  ilic  ^Gll»  of  April, 
1782  ;  the  Qu<  i  n  uf  the  Beifjians  on  the  <il" 
April,  1812;  Qurcm  Christina  of  Spnin  on  tlie 
27th  of  April,  1806  ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on 
the  I7ih  of  April,  l''*3  ;  the  Queen  of  Portufal 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1619;  and  the  Saltan  on 
tha  19th  of  April,  1883.— Ce«r(  JvMfnaL 

SeavAKBiTuwr. — Wm  pTathafolloirinf  alnoat 

incriMlible  account  of  a  •omnambulic  exhibition 
from  the  Paria  Globe.    After  noticing  some  pre- 
vious exhibitions  of  the  same  nature  by  .^I.  Mar- 
ecllet  with  the  anmnambuliiit,  the  "young  Alex- 
ia," the  Qlob*  mya: — We  will  now  apeak  of 
axbihiUon  at  the  hotel  of  the  Viacoantcea  de 
Mnt-Mara.   M.  Vietor  nogo,  who  waa  preeent, 
had  prepared  at  home  a  sp^lrd  packet, in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  he  had  plHr«'d  a  dingle  word,  print- 
od  in  large  charnrtrr*!.    The  sotiirintiihulisi,  after 
tnming   over  the   packet   every  way,  spelled 
ilaiirljr— p — o — 1 — i,po{t,  and  then  exclaimed,  'I 
do  not  aee  the  letter  that  immediately  follows, 
but  I  perceive  thoie  which  coma  afterwards,  — i 
— q — u — c;  eiglit  letters; — no,  I  now     o  nine; 
it  ia  a  — t,  poUlique,  and  the  word  is  printed  on 
light  green  paper.    M.  Hugo   cut  it  out  of  a 
noiqpblct,  which  I  now  aee  at  his  house.'  Simi- 
lar experiments  were  flreqaenily  repealed,  and 
alwnj  n  with  the  same  iuccess,  at  the  house  uf  M. 
Clmrli  ft  LiMlru,  where  they  took  plan-  especially, 
in  order  tli.it  Lord  HrongLj in  ini^rh i  witness  them. 
Hia  Lordship  wa.f  quite  astounded  at  iieeing  Alex- 
ia plajlOK  at  cards  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  and 
reading  ihrougb  aeverai  abeela  of  paper.   But  the 
laat  experiment  wae  of  a  natare  to  reneve  all 
doubt.    'What  word  Imvc  I  written  there?*  said 
Lord   Brougham,  prtstnting  his  closed  hand. 
•Chester,'  replied  tlie  noniiiiHiilnili.xi.    Tfio  Hon. 
Mra.  Dawaon  Dainar  then  miid,  ■  Can  you  tell  me 
what  I  placed  on  the  guSridon  of  oiTeelon  before 
I  left  hone  ?  *  Yea,  madam,  I  aee  tWa  a  medal- 
lion.' « What  doca  it  contain  >*  'Hair.*  'Whose 
hair  ?'    '  That  of  three  personages — the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  Wellington — as  to  the  third,  I  cannot 
tell  hia  name,  but  ho  died  before  Napoleon,  :uhI 
waa  afi  Engliabman — a  sailor.'    The  Hon.  Mt». 
Oamar  then  named  Lord  Nelson.   Some  days 
afVerwarda,  Viicount  Jocelvn  having  presented  a 
box  well  wrapped  up  to  the  young  Alexia,  the 
latter  instantly  said  toat  it  contiiincd  nnly  urn-  i.b- 
jmt,  that  it  was  red,  and  cuuic  from  a  distant 
eouDlry.    lie  ended  by  saying  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  oocal  eot  iato  a  death'a  head.'— Cnirt  JouT' 

SvKAM  AacKifT  or  tbb  Firit  Catabact  or 
fBIt  Nils.— We  have  mentioned  the  aoeoapliah* 
wmt  of  thia  gnat  feat,  an  epoeh  ia  aoioiieo  and 
Ha  Aftfeaa  vower.  It  aeean  to  have  been  eflTeet- 

ed  principally  through  the  energy  and  presence  of 
miud  of  Achmet  Jnenikli  Pajthn,  ihe  new  f^uver- 
nor  of  Soudan,  who  was  ascending  the  ri\cr  to 
the  aeat  of  hit  rtile.  Ia  aU  dajraiieiii  Cairo  tha 


boat  reaehed  tha  group  of  granite  rocks  near  Aa> 
souan,  which  form  the  cataract.    The  first  gale 

was  easily  passed ;  but  in  the  second,  owing  to 
tilt'  violence  of  the  current,  ii  liung  f(»r  ten  niin- 
lites.  Vibrating,  butalniufit  iriationury,  and  in  dao- 
g<>r  every  BOment  of  being  dashed  on  the  rocka, 
only  four  pace*  distant.  It  was  a  foadial  atnt^ 
gle  :  bat  at  latt,  by  carrying  out  rope  in  a  amall 
boat,  the  pu»hB  himself  and  three  aailors  obtain- 
ed a  purchase  on  an  island,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  laboring  vessel  through.  Three 
hundred  Nabiana  witneaeedi  and  some  of  them 
with  polea  amiated  In  lUa  triumph.  The  third 
gate  (ae  theae  narrow  paeaes  are  called)  waa  ear- 
mounted,  and  tbe  anchor  dropped  off  the  Tillage 
of  Messid,  within  sight  of  the  famous  inland  of 
Philoe.  The  exploit  was  attempted  in  lfc38  by 
Mahomed  Ali,  but  defeated  at  the  second  gate  ; 
and  now  the  paaaage  ia  abown  to  be  practicable 
it  irHI  oAail  be  repeated,  and  produce  important 
efhela  ia  tbia  part  of  the  world.— lie.  Gas. 


Rarraxi.i.s  TArKmjBa«~Of  the  two  eela  of 

tapestriea  ftom  the  Cartoona,  wrought  under  the 

insper  ti  in  of  tlm  artiat  aod  his  pupils  Voii  Orlny 
and  Coxis,  one  is  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  that  now 
before  the  public  is  the  second,  sold  from  Eng- 
land into  Spain  after  the  martyrdom  of  Charlea 
I.,  and  now  happily  restored  to  us,  at  least  for  a 
season.  Mr.  Tupper,  the  British  consul,  obtain'- 
ed  the  scries  from  the  Alva  family  twenty  yeara 
ngo,  and  from  him  tiiey  bcoaBM  the  properly  of 
their  present  cihibiter. 

They  are  in  wonderfully  fine  preservation, 
faithful  to  the  original*,  fi-eeh  in  color,  and 
spirited  in  every  threed  and  atilch.  Of  the  nine 
in  e.t  i.«ti  iH  c,  there  are  here  seven  corresjionding 
to  the  Cartoons  at  llunipton  Court,  uiid  two 
others,  viz.  the  Si<  nint;  of  fft  Sle})hen  and  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  tbe  Cartoon* 
arc  lost ;  but  aa  tbe  death  of  Ananiaa  and  Faol 
preaching  at  Athene  could  not  find  room,  we 
have  the  former  noveltiee  in  their  atead,  and  to 
theite  wo  would  diioot  the  marhed  attention  of 
visitors. 

The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  is  the  smallest  uf 
these  productiona,  being  only  13  feet  wide  aod 
18  feet  10  iaehea  high.  The  martyr  ie  on  hia 
knees,  and  bin  earthly  suffering  radiated  with  the 
hope  of  immori«l  glory.  One  of  hie  b.irti;jroua 
c.vecutioners  stooping  to  lift  a  hirgt  xn>uv  is  a 
grand  piece  of  drawing;  and  another  figure  casl- 
ine  a  rock  at  his  devoted  head  ia  equally  a  splen- 
did analomieal  and  es^eaaivo  atndv.  Other 
part*  are  almoat  aa  remarbahle  Ibr  ahlll,  beauty, 
and  contrast 

The  Conversion  of  St  Paul  ranks  among  the 
six  lurtif-si  lapcHtries,  being  18  feet  3  inches  in 
width,  by  13  feel  in  height.  It  i«  t  |^orioaacom« 
position,  ftill  of  stirring  life,  passion,  and  energy. 
The  aupematoral  light  from  heaven,  the  proa- 
trate  Roman  leader,  the  amaeeraent  of  bis  sol- 
diery, the  confusion  of  nutn  nrid  liorse,  iln-  an- 
tique architectural  forms  uf  DarnsHCus,  the  variety 
and  riohuMa  of  Oriental  c<»tunie,  and  the  angelio 
noop  overall,  render  thia  rapreeeoution  adniin> 
bla  even  among  ihoee  wonderflil  worhe  ita  cos. 
panions,  with  who!>e  astonishing  mastery  over 
every  difficulty  and  pi  rfeelion  of  art  we  have  bc- 
ruinc  familiar.    Of  itself  it  would  be  a  great  cxbi- 

bifiw  lor  eveiy  lover  of  the  fioa.ada^Xii,.  (iiu. 
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Hrrschel  Obelisk  at  rnr.  Catk'  or  Good 
Hops — "An  Account  of  ilic  Erection  of  the 
Bonchel  Obelisk  at  tiic  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ac- 
eoB^nied  bjr  the  Report  of  Coloaol  Lewm,  and 
•  PIm  of  the  «inie,"  by  Thomaa  Mnctaar,  Em. 
The  following  is  an  abstract.  Hir  Juhn  Hursclul, 
Uuring  his  residence  at  the  Cape,  was  Pre^iident 
of  the  Soalh  African  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution. When  h«  wm  about  to  leave  the  colo- 
ny, the  raeiBben  «xpreM«d  m  d6«tre  to  present 
hini  with  •orne  token  of  remnmbranco  ;  nnd,  at  u 
fell  meetine,  a  few  days  before  hi8  departure,  a 
gold  medal  was  pn '-rnifd,  with  the  impress  of 
the  institution  on  one  side  and  a  suitnble  inscrip- 
tion on  the  roTerte.  The  f«>eUn|a  eicitrrd  on  that 
iaieraiting  oeeuion  •tronglv  evinced  how  much 
Che  memMn  regretted  the  foti  of  their  president 
and  their  admiriition  of  onr  \vhfist>  talents  place 
hint  so  far  above  ordinary  men,  and  whose  private 
life  was  a  pattern  of  every  domistic  virtue.  The 
nam  sabscribed  having  exceeded  the  expense  of 
the  medal,  another  subscription-list  was  opened 
with  the  intention  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  a  substantial  structure  on  the  site 
of  the  20-feet  ri'fln  [or  in  the  garden  of  Sir  John's 
late  residence  at  Ft-ldhausen.  The  proposal  was 
nccordingly  laid  before  Sir  Georgi"  Nijiier,  who 
entered  warmly  into  the  project,  and  placed  hi* 
name  it  the  head  of  the  list  snnesed  to  i  hond> 
some  subscription.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  sura  subscribed  amounted  to  £100.    At  n 

fenpr;il  inci  tiny,  held  on  thr  ^■'ilU  of  N'ovr  nibi  r, 
63d,  the  erection  of  the  obeli:«k  was  finally  dc- 
tamined  on  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
enny  its  erection  into  eflfcct.  A  fruitless  attempt 
to  procure  a  granite  eolunin  at  the  cape,  of  proper 
workmanship  and  within  the  rrtsourcfi.>tor i!h:  Cain- 
inittec,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  .suggestion  that  one 
of  Craigleith  stone,  from  the  quarry  near  Edin- 
horgh.  might  be  obtained  without  difficulty,  and 
•f  superior  finish.  A  resolution  waa  accordingly 
pasted  by  the  Committee,  which,  together  witu  a 
ilan  of  the  proposed  obelisk,  was  forwarded  to 
I  Forhw  tiid  HnBdniMl,  of  £dinbnfgh, 


with  a  request  tiiat  those  gentloiiu  n  would  kindly 
undertake  the  necessary  superintendence  of  the 
work  ;  a  request  to  which  thev  acceded  with  alac- 
rity ;  and  the  obelisk,  in  packing  cases,  arrived  in 
Table  Bayiin  the  month  of  August,  1841,  whei* 
It  was  jalt  ly  Innded  nnder  thn  gnidnnen  of  Colo- 
nel Lew  is. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Colonel  Lewis 
on  the  eroetioo :— **  In  exenviting  the  foundation, 
which  WM  of  Uaek  eand,  it  was  mind  necessaiy 

to  go  down  4  feet  10  inches  to  arrive  at  the  iron- 
stone gravelly  bed,  thn  substratum  of  the  country 
about  Fell! Iiiiu.-cn  Tlie  miiHonry  foundation  was 
formed  of  coiicrt  tc,  built  up  in  courses  of  12  or 
14  inebon,  nnd  composed  of  iron-stone  gravel,  and 
lime-moriar,  well  grouted  together.   On  this  i 


sonry  bed  a  granite  platfbrm  9fhet  6  incheostwaM 

was  laid,  and  the  small  column  fixed  by  Sir  John 
Herschei  on  the  site  of  the20-feet  reflector.  This 
mark  was  removed  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to 
bring  the  masonry  foundation  to  a  proper  height, 
bot  the  mark  was  relaid  with  rnatfiematical  cor- 
rectness by  Lieut.  Laflau,  Royal  Engineers.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  relaying  the  Herschei  mark, 
the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  Construction 
was  adopted  of  placing  under  it  several  silver  and 
copper  coins,  a  few  inscription  medals,  and  medala 
of  the  South  Afiricnn  Institution,  stroek  in  silver 
fbr  the  oeeasion ;  and  on  the  obverse  were  en> 
graved  some  notices,  statiRtical  and  ecographical, 
of  the  colony  ;  the  discoveries  of  Capt.  Ross  in 
iht;  Stmih  i''i|.'ir  Regions  in  1^-11  ;  and  tin'  npera- 
tion  of  reme.isuring  the  arc  of  the  Uiehdian  in 
ld43.  These  subjects  were  betMlAiny  OSOeotod 
bj  Mr,  Piatxa  Smrth,  asaiatnnt-oilionomor,  and 
hermetically  sealed  in  glass  bottles.  Also  thoiro 

were  deposited  d  map  of  the  colony  and  engnii> 
ving»  of  nebiiln"  observed  at  Slough  from  18S5  to 
1833,  by  Sir  John  Herschei,  and  a  pinn  of  Mr. 
Mnclear'a  iriangulation  connecting  the  site  of  Feld- 
hausen  with  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  the  sito 
of  La  Caille's  obeervatory,  in  Strand-street,  Capo 
Town.  The  bottle  waa  carefully  fixed  in  a  block 
oftook-wood,  Moopod  ont  on  pwpoao.  Whentho 
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granite  platform  was  broushl  to  its  level,  and  the 
Hcrschel  mark  rcfixcd  and  filled  in  witli  conic ut, 
it  was  nccpsaarv  to  erert  hcaTj  shears  of  large 
spars,  to  plarc  tiic  stones  of  the  obelttki  OOmposcd 
of  large  blocks  of  Crmigl«ubfUMie,iom«  w«igbing 
two  tons.  This  wm  aeeomplished  with  Mine 
trouble  and  cxponsf,  and  the  has«  of  lh<>  ohelink 
wan  laid  with  tlic  fit  es  corresponding  ss  ith  the 
four  cardinal  pitint-i.  The  vvliolc  w.is  romplrtcd 
on  tbe  15th  of  Fehrunry,  in  presence  "f 

MOM  of  tbe  Connniltcc  and  scvcrni  of  liio  sub- 
•cribert  and  friends  of  Sir  John  Ilcntchel,  who 
attended  on  the  occjision  of  placing  the  top  Mone 
of  ihc  obelisk.  Thr  obelisk  hns  t!n  li-i^"  G  feel 
square  by  6  feet  in  height,  and  the  pyr  umilul  part 
18  fbet  above  tbe  bn«p.    On  ilir  <  ast  face 


is  an  opening  sbowing  tbe  Ueracbei  mark,  design 
nating  the  Ste  of  the  90*fS»et  refleetor.  The 

opening  will  be  closed  with  a  bronze  pl«?c,  con- 
taining the  inscription  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  obolisk  is  troetod."- 


**Oii  Loos  Baati  or  Clocks  csid  m  Obskr> 
TATOBiBS.'— A  ainiple  and  mmi]y  applied  netlrad 

of  obtaining  very  loud  bcal«  for  the  aotronotnicnl 
clock.  Tho  mode  of  constructing  the  apparatus 
is  09  follows: — Two  jiicct  s  of  thin  bra)«s  are 
placed  nt  the  sides  of  the  frame-work  of  the 
cloek,  in  length  the  same  aa  the  npace  between 
tbo  pillars  i  io  width,  aboat  two  iocbes  or  nora 
at  pleatare ;  these  pieces  of  brass  are  placed  hori- 
zontally, at  about  the  samn  nltitude  from  tbt  !>  ^ 
as  tho  axis  of  the  escapc-wiiect  pinion",  and  iit  iL. 
right  angles  to  it,  or  nearly  so.  Tin  y  •■lioiild  bt 
made  of  such  a  size  as  would  insure  a  sound,  dis- 
tioet,  sbarpt  and  short.  The  little  tables  ran  be 
made  to  any  size.  Upon  these  tables  or  plntes 
two  hammen  ply,  supported  bv  arbors  at  thesunic 
elevation  as  all  the  others.  Tin-  pivots  should  he 
made  small  for  easy  motion.  The  haniiueri>  urn 
intended  to  beat  upon  the  middle  of  Meb  brass 
table  aiiDBltaiMOiisiy  with  the  drop  proper  of  the 
eseope-wbeel :  throofb  the  agency  of  the  pendu- 
lum, they  nru  lifted  nllcriKitisIy  by  the  lici-l.'s  of 
the  anchors  of  tbi;  pallct.M,  assisted  by  a  pruisitij; 
sprinf^  tiiinilur  to  tbut  incd  in  the  rlironoiijcit  r 
escapement.  It  ha»  ju^t  been  observed,  that  the 
arbors  which  support  those  little  hammers  are 

Kid  at  tbe  aaioe  elevation  from  the  base  of  the 
frame-work  of  the  cloek  astbeeseape-wheol 
arbor,  but  at  the  sidcH,  and  ns  near  to  tli>  '  Jci  a> 
possible.  About  the  ccnln*,  or  midway  bi  tvvLcn 
them,  are  affixed  brass  collets,  about  l-H  of  an 
inch  in  thiokneaa,  and  1-4  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Two  slender  pieces  of  spring  are  seeared  to  the 
collets  by  screws  passing  through  squnrc  holes 
formed  longitudiiitilly,  to  Kecure  power  of  adjust- 
ment fur  lintigini;  the  firms  into  pri  jur  rontnct 
»vith  tbe  tittchor  of  the  pallets.  I  lie  little  ham- 
mers beat  upon  tho  plates  or  tables  at  one  end, 
■nd  at  tbo  other  the  lifting  action  lakes  place,  as- 
aisted  by  the  passing  spring.  The  stroKes  upon 
these  brass  tables  have  n  perii!i::r  sli,'ir[itir  of 
tone,  which  can  be  uecountP<l  tor  lu  .^ujin'  un  asiire, 
W'hcn  it  is  considered  that  they  iire  very  different 
from  the  sounds  produced  by  the  teeth  of  tbe 
wheel  itself;  IB  tlio  dead-beat  escapement  tho 
teeth  l.ave  a  sliding  motion  in  the  moment  of 
drop,  but  not  impulse,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
that  is  subsequent  to  the  sound.  By  such  aj>;<li 
cation  it  is  proj^Kised  to  obtain  sound,  lo  loud  as  to  | 


[JoLt, 

be  dtifted  tn  the tlormitst  night;  bnt  as  the  eon- 
stant  OOODOSion  of  such  apparntu.i  would  ji.  iilier 
ho  desirable  as  ctmcerns  the  action  of  the  clock, 
nor  pleasant  to  the  ear  as  a  companion,  a  mode 
has  been  introduced  of  readily  detaching  it  alto- 
gether. By  a  eortain  method,  which  shall  be  ex- 
plained, the  hammers  arc  raised  from  tho  tables 
at  one  end,  and  the  arms  at  the  other  entirely 
disengaged  fr<<iii  ihe  anchor  at  the  pniletit,  without 
inconvenience  or  disturbing  action  to  the  clock 
itself.  Tho  apparatus  within  in  immediately,  and 
at  pleasBro,  anted  npon  through  the  a^ocy  of  b 
bolt,  wbteh  is  placed  vertically,  immediately  ovor 
the  60  minutes,  or  about  two  ineh«-n  back,  sut5- 
cienlly  long  to  reach  a  .sj-ruij;  of  hard  brari«,  which 
is  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  which  passes 
traosverselr  over  the  frame-work  of  the  clock, 
and  ii  fisoo  aecurely  to  the  backboard  of  tbe  elock- 
eaat.  Now  tbe  mode  io  which  tho  apring  unites 
its  action  with  the  rest  of  Ihe  appataliis  is  by  slight 
cross-bars,  which  eztiml  to  tlie  extremities  of  the 
sides  of  the  frame,  so  lliat  the  ends  are  immedi- 
ately over  the  hammers,  wiih  which  they  aroooB- 
oeeted  by  silk  threads.  Tfaerefore,  by  pramiihg 
down  Iho  boh  bolbra  namod,  tho  hammen  are  al- 
lowed  to  fall  into  action,  and  do  their  duty  simul- 
innt'ously  with  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  upon  the 
paflris  While  the  little  hammers  are  in  aciioB, 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  no  longer  heard. 

The  Astronomer  Royal  declares  by  letter,  that 
he  hasosamined  tho  plan,  and  is  c  nabled  to  say 
that  It  answers  completelv  for  its  |>rop<isi d  pur- 
pose; and  that  it  appears  fikelv  Io  be  \(rv  iisiful. 
.Moreover,  that  tfie  rate  of  the  eloi  k  w  ill  nut  ne- 
cessarily be  tlisliirlied  during  the  time  of  its  c«ju- 
noxion — though  that  will  greatly  depend  on  cer- 
tain condidona.— Mfdettffttm. 

MicR»»scopr.  IN  (itoi  OCIC4I.  Rr.^r.AKr  H  — '  Ou 
the  apiilii  alion  of  the  Mn  roseope  to  To  otojiii  al 
Keseareli,'  by  Dr.  Carjieiiii  r,  V.  K.  S.  l>r.  Car- 
penter pointed  out  how  much  the  progress  of 
science  depends opon  the  perAtclionof  the  instm* 
roents  employed  In  the  observation  of  its  pheno- 
mena ;  and  that  even  to  geology,  whose  farts  are 
for  the  most  part  obvious  to  the  unassisted  senses, 
tho  achromatic  microscope  has  afforded,  of  lato 
years,  the  most  efficient  aid.  He  noticed  tbe  re- 
searches of  Memrs  Wilham,  IS'icoI,  and  others, 
on  the  structure  of  fossil  woods,  and  tbe  light 
which  these  had  thrown  nn  the  origin  oreual. 
The  i  II  \  e(.tjgn(i<<iis  of  Prof  Owen  «iii  tlu'  strncturc 
of  ieelh  were  nu\l  glanced  at,  and  illustrations  of 
tboir  appUeation  to  the  determinulion  of  fossilo 
were  given.  The  identification  of  the  Lnbyrin- 
thodon  as  the  gigantic  Batrachian,  whose  foot- 
steps are  preserved  to  us  in  the  satulitone  of  the 
Sjourton  quarries,  was  noticed  as  one  of  the  n^ost 
iniereatiiiiT  results  of  this  kind  of  investigation  ; 
and  a  sketch  was  gi>  en  of  the  train  of  reasoning 
by  which  Prof.  Owen  L\i:,  <  >iabliKhod  the  trao 
character  and  habita  of  the  Megatberoid  qnadnt* 
peds.  Dr.  Carpenter  then  gave  a  summary  of  tho 
researehes,  ori  whi.  li  hi'  lias  been  liimself  en- 
gaged, oti  ilie  structiin  of  tho  shells  of  the  Mnl- 
lusc.'i,  Crustacea,  and  Ki  liinodermala  W  ith  the 
aid  of  hichly-magnifiod  delineations,  ho  explained 
Ihe  eeliular  organization  of  the  thells  ofPinna, 
and  other  allied  genera  belonging  to  tho  family 
Margarilacae,  by  which  tho  fostiil  forms  of  that 
LT'iuji  im  :jt  I-  distinguished  ("even  bv  the  ei- 
uiuiuuiiuu  ot'  the  minutest  Iragniealj  from  ail 
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others ; — the  very  curious  plicated  membranous 
structure,  which  is  characteristic  of  Terubratula 
and  its  alliec,  and  distinguiahn  tbcin  from  all 
oth«n ; — the  true  character  of  the  Hum  0|Mitt  im- 
rre,  to  whirb  ita  irideaoene*  ia  dua ; — and  the  hi- 
btdar  structure,  analogona  to  the  dentine  or  ivory 
teetli,  wliicli  is  found  in  certain  other  ^>'ii<  ra,  .ind 
iadistinciiveoftbeui.  Afl<  r  dtscribing  the  pecu- 
liar <-«nrr//4Uei(atrticture  i  f  iIm!  abella of  the  Ru- 
dietrx,  ntici  stating  tbat^  by  kU  mieroaoopie  leatf 
the  p>  rpk  xing  CarHmm  kwraieum  ahoQid  be  re- 
ftrred  to  that  group,  bo  briefly  oxplnined  the 
etructure  of  the  shells  of  tbo  (-ruslacfii,  thr?  inner 

ixirlion  of  which  is  tubular,  and  stroiij;lv  riM'iii- 
Aen  dentine,  whilst  its  Hurfuce  (beneath  the  horoy 
structureless  epidermis)  is  coVSTadwith  a  layer  of 
calls,  in  which  the  cobrinx-oiattw  ia  depoaitad ; 
and  gave  a  brief  aoeovnt  of  the  atniotnra  of  the 

sliclts,  H|iint'a,  &c.  of  tlie  Echinodermata,  pointing 
out  the  dit!erence  of  pattern  between  the  stems  of 
different  species  of  Pentscrinus,  which  rendered 
the  microacope  a  very  easy  means  of  distinguish- 
ing them.  The  lecture  eonelnded  with  a  notice 
of  the  researches  of  Ehrenberg  on  Fossil  Animal- 
culed  ;  of  which  the  siliceous  remains  form  a  large 

Eroportidi  oftlie  clialk-iDiirls  of  Southern  Europe, 
esidcs  abounding  in  utlier  deposits ;  whilst  t^e 
calcareous  specieS  make  u|)  a  great  portion  of  the 
chalk  itaelf  in  mnnv  localities.  Of  these  species, 
whose  minnteneaa  n  almost  inconceivable,  man v 
of  those  now  living  appear  to  be  identical  with 
those  wliich  existed  at  the  early  part  of  the  ter- 
tincy  epoch.— jftftMdnmi. 


Paris  Academy  or  Sciksces — M.  Blondeau 
do  Carolles  gave  an  account  of  an  experiment  at 
wliich  lie  wa^  present,  and  in  wliich  be  saw  the 
augarof  the  <  run-  tninsform  itself  into  acetic  acid, 
under  the  intlu*  ik  u  of  caseum,  without  change  of 
volume  either  by  loss  or  absorption. — M.  Co- 
chaux,  civil  engineer,  presented  to  the  Academy 
a  large  and  well-executed  modi-l  of  a  drag-ma- 
chine, which,  having  been  long  and  successfully 
used  in  foreign  countries,  he  rocomnonda  for 
■doptioa  in  France,  ibr  the  barbora,  rivnm,  and 
canata.  The  maehina  differ*  fimn  thoao  in  ordi- 
nary by  the  judicious  combination  of  all  its 
parts  the  comparative  ease  and  rapidity  with 
whi'  li  it  arts.  .'\  ciniriiiiniratiiili  was  riiade  by 
M.  Daguerre,  relative  to  some  improvements  in 
the  Daguerreotype  process,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  talunf  pwtraita,  the  ordinarr  mode  of  pnparing 
the  plataa  not  being  found  aumefent  to  enable  the 
operator  to  obtain  good  impressions.  The  im- 
provement made  by  .M.  Daguerre  requires  aruthcr 
complicated  prorens,  but  it  is  a  very  regular  one, 
and  has  one  decided  advantage,  for  the  artist  is 
now  enabled  to  hnva  a  good  atoek  of  plates  on 
liaod,  as  the  new  preparation  will  remain  for  a 
very  long  time  in  a  perfectly  6t  state  for  use. 
The  new  substances  of  which  M.  Daguerre  makes 
use  are  an  aqueous  solution  uf  bt-chlorulo  of  mer- 
cury, an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanure  of  roereurv, 
oil  <^  white  petroleum,  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  a  aolvlioa  of  platina  and  ehlomra  of 
gold.  The  process  i.s  as  follows : — the  plate  is 
polished  with  sublimate  and  tripoli,  and  then  red 
oxide  of  iron,  until  a  fine  blu<  k  be  obtained  ;  it  is 
now  placed  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  cy  a  luirr  jin  viously  immIo  hot  by  the  lamp 
if  poured  over  lu  The  mercury  daponii*  itiau, 


and  forms  a  white  covering.  The  plate  isallow^ed 
to  cool  a  little,  and  afler  having  poured  oflT  the 
liquid,  it  is  dried  bv  the  usual  process  of  cotton 
and  rouge.  The  woito  coating  deposited  by  the 
mercury  is  now  to  be  polished.  With  a  ball 
(tampon)  of  cotton  and  saturated  with  oil  and 
roiigi',  ibis  f  ii.iting  i's  nibbed  just  siiflk  ii  iitly  I't 
the  plate  to  be  of  a  line  black.  This  being  done, 
the  plate  b  aiiin  jtlaaad  upon  the  horizoDtal 
piano,  and  the  aolution  of  gold  and  platina  ia 
poored  over  it.  The  plate  ia  lo  bo  heated,  and 
then  leA  to  cool,  and  the  liquid  having  been 
poured  otf,  the  plate  is  dried  by  means  uf  cotton 
and  rouge,  in  doing  this,  care  must  be  bud  that 
the  plate  be  merely  dried,  not  polished  On  this 
metallic  vanish,  M.  Daguerre  has  succeeded  IB 
t.iking  some  very  fine  imjiresaions  of  the  haatail 
figure,  which  were  ezliibitad.— vflioMHtai. 

Method  of  Incrkasino  Elxctromotits 
FoncK. — In  No.  538  of  the  Institute  is  s  paper  by 
.Mr.  Poggendorf,  in  which  hn  proposes  a  method 
of  increasing  the  electromotive  force  of  a  voltaic 
pair,  or  which  in  the  old  phraseology  woaM  ba 
termad  a  wathod  of  eonvartiag  the  quantitativo 
effiaela  into  those  of  intensity.  He  ranges  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pairs  of  platinum  electrodes,  so 
that  one  half  are  united  with  the  zinc,  and  the 
other  with  the  pintitiuin  of  a(irove"s  battery.  Ho 
then,  by  an  arrangement  which  he  does  not  par- 
ticularly describe,  detaches  them  from  the  batiaiy, 
and  unites  them  in  series;  they  thus  form  a  see- 
<mdary  pile,  whereby  the  intensity  of  the  reacting 
eurrents  arising  from  the  polarization  is  imn  a.-^cd, 
with  reference  to  that  of  a  single  pair,  as  tlie  sum 
of  the  pairs  of  electrodes  employed.  VVe  helievo 
analogoua  axperiments  have  beoo  made  in  £ng> 
land  soon  after  the  poblioation  of  Mr.  Grove> 
gas-battery,  by  Mr  Grove  and  others  ;  in  which, 
for  convenience  of  charging,  a  number  of  cells 
Were  united  in  a  i|uantilative  armnsmn m  to  a 
small  battery,  and  then  detached  and  arranged  in 
series.  Tfco  point  ofl'crs  no  economy  of  material, 
as  the  sniBO  amooat  of  sine  ia  eonsnnied  by  thia 
method  of  producing  intensity  as  wonld  be  if  an 
ordinary  battery  of  the  like  intensity  were  ar- 
ranged and  charged  in  the  ordinary  way  }  bat  it 
may,  in  certain  cases,  add tO OOBTMINIiaa oif flMtti" 
pulation. — LU.  Qat. 

Oriehtai  MSS  —  a  letter  from  Mr.  N,  Blaud 
was  read  before  the  Royal  Aaiatie  Society,  on  tbo 
suhjt^ct  of  a  valuable  eoileetion  of  Oriental  Mas. 

in  tne  library  of  Eton  Colieg"-,  wliirli  appears  al- 
most entirely  to  have  fscaped  the  notice  of  Ori- 
entalists. This  collection  was  presented  to  the 
College  above  fiAy  years  ago,  ov  Mr.  £.  Pota, 
who  bad  been  a  acholar  on  the  roondation,  and 
who  aAerwards  went  to  India.  It  reached  Eng- 
land in  1790,  together  with  another  collection,  of 
i  ijiial  value,  wliich  was  pn  soiled  by  \hv  s.iiiic 
gentleman  to  King's  College,  library,  Cambridge, 
where  his  adttcntion  was  completed.  The  Eton 
collection  ia  rich  in  historical  and  lexicoigraphieaJ 
works,  both  Pernan  and  Arabic ;  and  eontaina 

also  nianv  writings  on  tlic  juri^priidenco,  tbeoln- 
gy,  traditions,  and  ecclesiubtical  history  of  tbe 
Mobainmedans,  and  a  few  poems.  I'lit  vyjiolo 
number  of  volumes  is  above  200,  and  altogether 
constitutes  a  Ttry  valuable  Oriental  Uhnry^ 
LU.  Qmx. 
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Do!t  Ai:r.r.iTi!»  Akct ei.i.es.— JlftrcilSS.  Aged 
68,  Don  Aufutttin  Argucllea. 

This  mott  eminent  penontga  of  the  Spanish 
Revolution  WM  bom  in  tho  AiniriM  io  1775,  tba 
younger  eon  ofa  noble  Ibnilf .  Ho wM  odoeotod 
in  tilt!  nnivrrsltv  of  (Iviedo,  and  proceoHcr)  to 
practi«i  in  ilit*  }>fuvincial  court:  but,  finding  Uiis 
■jphrrc  iiHi  narrow,  lie  betook  liiniBelf  to  Madrid 
Too  young  for  legal  functions,  be  became  em- 
ployed in  the  tecrelary's  office  for  lim  intarprole- 
turn  of  foreign  languages,  from  wbicb  poet  ho  woe 
taken  and  sent  on  a  ausaioD  u>  LiabM.  Ha  aftaiN 
w!ir  u  wi  lit  to  London  on  ■  diplooiBfie  nuaaiM  of 

a  Rruiiiar  nature. 

Ik-  was  at  Cadis  on  the  French  invasion  in 
1808,  and  w«a  appdatod  mamber  of  the  first 
Cortoa ;  and  he  waa  ■Banimoiialy  selected  aa  the 

person  to  drasv  up  the  ConstTtutiixi.  This  docu- 
ment, with  his  V«port  preceding  it,  are  both  too 
fainouh  lf>  need  beinjj  charact''n /< d  He  was  re- 
warded, lilce  other  patriots  in  1^14,  by  a  condem- 
nation to  the  galloya at Ceota.  The  tribunal  in- 
daad  Mfliaad  to  aaBtanaa  him,  bat  Foniinand  VII. 
Tolontoered  to  tnaeribo  thoaantoaeo  with  hiaewn 
hand.  During  ^it  ycnrs  the  illustrious  Arguolles 
partook  of  the  Ubor  of  the  galley-slave.  When  a 
statue  is  erected  by  bis  countrymen  to  their  grent- 
eet  oama,  the  fettera  of  Aiguollea  will  prove  the 
fliteat  doeorattoD. 

The  revolution  of  1830  liberated  Arguelltss, 
and  opened  a  scene  for  his  eloquence.  He  be- 
came Home  MiniHtcr,  and,  rk  tturh,  took  that  j)<> 
siticui  which  he  over  since  mauotiitned,  uf  a  mod- 
erate and  practical  atalMOian  of  tho  thoroughly 
liberal  or  kzaltad^  partj.  Bat  tba  Fronoh  £k»ur- 
tmoe  stepjMd  in  to  crdth  tboaa  libertioa  which  the 
k^pimiHh  Bourbons  wers  not  alone  able  to  stifle  ; 
and  Ar^ielles  became  an  exile  in  England  The 
death  of  Ferdinand  again  ojiened  to  hitn  a  return 
to  his  country,  and  the  voice  of  Arguciles  was 
onea  mora  haard  in  his  native  Cortes.  Age  and 
avanta  had  now  still  more  tempered  his  youthful 
ardnr:  and  though  a  stern  opponent  of  Zca's 
dfspotismo  illustrttih,  as  well  as  of  Tort;no*s  aj)ing 
of  and  leaning  upon  France,  the  views  of  Arguol- 
les were  as  far  removed  firom  wild  republicanism 
•i  fVom  the  Bervila  and  impraedcabla  aim  of  act* 
ling  up  a  oonalitntiott  in  the  likaoaia  of  abaola* 
tism. 

lfi«  principle«  and  parly  prevailed,  attained 
power,  enforced  its  views  of  interiwil  govi-rnnient 
in  the  cooititutinn  of  1837,  and  j)cr-<evered  in 
thoaa  aflbrta  wbieh  finally  eipelled  Don  Carlois 
•nd  his  party  from  Spain.  But  it  is  seldom  tlwt 
the  party  which  conquers  and  aatabliahea  ftaodoaa 
!■  ailowad  to  profit  bj  it  Tba  Binoriiy  of  iha 


Queen  gave  insecurity  to  tlie  liead  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  Queen-mother,  who  bad  adopted  a 
line  of  government  not  liberal  enough  to  pleaae 
tho  citixen  clasn,  though  too  liberal  to  suit  the  Lm- 
gifimista,  fell  Aom  want  of  any  aapooit  in  any 
class  or  party.  The  Liberals  triumphed,  and,  in 
want  of  better,  chose  Enpartero  to  be  Regent. 

His  elc  vation  displeased  the  more  ainbitioua 
and  younger  men  of  the  Liberal  partv,  who  were 
anxinua  lor  a  rofancy  of  throe,  and  for  thereby 
leaving  opan  manr  avenues  to  ambition.  Argu- 
ellea  waa  one  of  those  who  opposed  this  repeti- 
tion of  the  French  triple  Consuialc.  When  :h.: 
Duke  of  Victory  became  Regent,  the  care  of  the 
young  Queen's  person  and  aducation  was  an* 
trusted  to  ArguaUaa,  who  diamiaaed  the  mai« 
courtier  tribo.  and  andaavored  to  aeeoatem  tba 
infant  ear  ofRoyalty  to  (tome  otiier  language  than 
the  whispers  of  flattery  and  intrigue.  These  ar- 
rangement!*, more  than  all  else,  offen<led  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  overthrow  of  Ar> 
guelles  and  Espartero  becama  tba  great  aim  and 
affort  of  that  eonn  and  lia  aganu.  Nearly  three 
yeara  were  taken  to  effbet  it.  An  attempt  to  car* 
ry  the  palai-e  hy  a  coup  de  main,  nndi-r  the  patron- 
age of  the  French  Chorg6  d'Aiiaires,  Pageol,  fail- 
ed Slower  inndaa  of  operation  were  adopted. 
More  than  a  aeora  journala  ware  founded  by  the 
French  in  Madrid  and  in  the  provineee,  dl  utter- 
ing the  most  nefarious calumn tea  againit  England 
and  the  Regent.  French  eniii>saries  circulated 
them  in  every  garrison  town,  and  insinuated  lliem- 
selves  into  overv  officer  s  mess.  The  republican 
party  at  Barcelona  and  elsewhere  were  taireQ 
into  pay  ;  tho  political  rivala  of  tba  Regent  were 
cajoled,  and  won  over  in  Paris  and  in  Madrid; 
and,  when  all  was  ripe  for  execution,  the  batte- 
rien  were  nnmaaked.  Barcelona  again  rose  in 
insurrection.  Committees  were  formed  at  Per- 
pignan  and  Bajronoe.  Money  in  are^t  abnn* 
dance  was  forwarded  firom  Peril,  whilst  the  ftinda 
wbicb  the  RMent  expected  finm  bankers  there 
were  cut  off.  In  short,  the  conspiracy  succeeded. 
The  Duke  of  Victory  vvan  driven  from  the  king- 
dom, and  ^rguelles,  appointed  tutor  bv  a  decree 
of  the  Cortes,  was  deprived  of  his  oflneo  by  the 
aimple  order  of  General  Nanraez.  in  the  fbw 
raontha  which  have  ainee  elapaed  Argoetlea  lived 
retired  ;  he  iww  the  interment  of  tho  conslitutien 
liy  .Narvaez  ;  atid  might  say,  with  Grattan,  he 
had  watched  over  the  cradle  of  bis  country's  lib* 
ertieii,  and  had  fotlowed  them  to  the  grave.— 
Morning  Chronicle. 

Tho  flineral  of  Arcuelles  took  plnce  at  Madrid 
on  the  SSth  of  Maroli.   The  multitudes  that 
aembted  and  aeeompaaied  Ma  ramaiiia  ill  aolemn 
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proceMion  to  the  tomb,  hSTC  oo  parallel  in  the 
annali  of  that  capital.  It  wa»  an  ulnicitit  univcr- 
m1  tribute  tu  the  mcmor)'  of  a  man  whose  name 
liadl  IMTerbMD  mllied  with  intrigues  fur  place, 
power,  or  wotlth.  At  guardian  to  the  royu  chil- 
dren, during  the  regency  of  Espartero,  he  wee  en- 
titled lo  .ibuvc  14,(M>0/.  a  year.  Of  this  lie  Wfinlil 
only  accept  the  tenth  part,  and  at  his  death  jusil 
22  dollarrt  ware  found  in  liis  house,  and  old 
claima  on  the  Government  for  7,IKMI  dollura.  All 
that  the  Heraldo  could  find  as  matter  of  reproach 
•gBuiat  Argnollot  wm^  that,  being  a  bachelor,  he 
WIS  unit  lo  Mcereiie  a  Ihtherly  caro  over  the 
royal  orphans;  and, further,  tlmt  lit-  had  no  merit 
in  refusing  nine-tentha  of  Iiid  Bulary,  'for  he 
cleaned  hit  own  boot*  and  had  no  wants.'  Would 
that  Spain  had  left  a  few  mure  honett  thoe- 
hlaeka,  to  put  to  the  hliuh  the  hordea  of  adren- 
tarera,  political  and  military,  who  degrade  her  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  !  As  the  Queen-Mother  was 
niakini;  her  triuniphni  entry  into  the  copital,  a 
partisan  redo  up  to  h*-r  rnrriage  with  the  'joyful 
■ewa— the  happy  coiiiudi  ti'  e — the  hand  ofrrov- 
idaaee  dbplairod  in  the  death  of  her  eooaaVf  Ar> 
nellea.*  •  Hoah  1*  aaki  Maria  ChriatisB,  *  do  Dot 
fet  tiu-  riiildrcn  h««r  it,  ftv  thojr  loved  hin!*— 
Genl '«  Mag. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

€(«rit  Sferftarn. 

Catk»rwood:'s  VUks  in  Central  JtvuritOj  Cku^ttB, 

and  Yucatan.    Large  folio. 

The  frontispiece  executed  by  Owen  Jonea  in 
"  chrouiolith,"  and  the  rest  on  stone  bj  several 
effioieot  baads,  theae  views  of  tho  aneient  monn- 
ments  in  Central  AmerfaM  remind  at  of  the  beatt- 

ty  and  liplondor  of  l.,ord  KingFhorou^li's  Mexico, 
or  Vyse  a  i^gijpt.  Tlu'V  uru  tlitj  Cnms  «f  iMr. 
Callji  rvvood's  two  i  i pvd 1 1 1 diii-  into  tlii"  coutilrv, 
the  majority  of  them  belonging  to  his  second 
^MVMjr,  in  1841.  Referring  to  Stephens,  Pres- 
cott,  and  other  authors,  for  general  information 
relative  to  these  extraordinary  remains,  tho  artist 

fives  a  particular  description  of  each  |>!utt'.  All 
ears  out  the  fact  of  an  early  civilization,  and  a 
fplendor  which  could  only  spring  up  amongst  a 
powerful  people.  We  may  take  to  the  LiUrory 
OmaiU*  the  merit  of  having  lirat  brought  this  inte- 
resting subject  into  European  notice,  by  publish- 
ing the  corrpsponduuce  of  Colonel  Galiiido,  de- 
aorihiog  the  rdwis  of  Copan  and  Palinque  in  Chi- 
apat,  many  ycart  ago  ;  and  we  were  glad  to  find 
that  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwnod  had  taken 
their  ctM  fioro  him,  and  opened  theii  oampBign 
on  the  Held  he  pointed  ottt.  Their  course  of  ex- 
ploration further  embraced  Ciuirignn,  T'xtti.il,  .iiirl 
other  imtncnse  reniatna  :  whicli  arv  figured  witli 
truly  artistic  Hkil!  and  ability  both  in  their  broad- 
er features  and  their  remarkable  details.  Pjra- 
aiids, .  idole,  palaces,  courts,  fiagmenta,  orna- 
ments, doorways,  arches,  mighty  temples,  wells, 
castles,  dr«.  dec,  all  admirably  displnynd,  fill  the 
spare  of  this  splendid  work;  tu  wliicd  :i  <  Iilu 
useful  map,  markingout  their  sites,  is  a  valuable 
addition  and  key.  Tmning  the  first  leaves,  the 
tiiiiad  pietnraa  of  the  fiwt  idol  «t  CpfAR*  with 


the  snrronnding  teenery,  ure  beautiful  pieces  of 

uri,  as  \s(irlli_>  the  praitie  of  the  anialL'ur  in  [luiiit- 
ing  as  of  the  antiquary.  'I'ho  general  view  of 
Pulinque  ia  also  a  most  artistical  performance, 
and  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the  country.  Los 
Monjas  at  Unial*  ia  another  superb  panorama, 
hut  more  arrhitoctiirr.I  Hut  where  every  exam- 
ple is  either  so  ricli,  ciiaractorisiic,  picturesque, 
(jr  ttingulHr.it  is  vain  lo  speak  of  th)-iii  m'|)arutely. 
It  is  by  the  eve  only  that  the  excellence  and 
value  of  Mr.  Oalherwood's  labors  can  be  appre- 
ciated i  and  we  shall  onlv repeat, that  tin  y  tnnkp 
as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  anti'^iiiiiics, 
prcpcnt  appearance,  scptji  rv,  and  native  hahita 
and  looks,  in  Central  America. — LiX.  Gat, 


Letter*  of  Horace  WalpoUf  Earl  of  Orford,  to  Sir 
Horace  .\fiinn,  his  JJritanii'r  Miijr.<.iij's  litsidtnt 
at  the  Court  of  t'liirenee,froml7iutund5,  Miw 
first  pHblitked  from  the  Origimal  M88.  Vol- 
umes III  and  IV.  Bentleif. 

The  letters  in  these  concluding  volumes  of  the 
series  commence  in  1776,  when  WaLroLc  waa 

about  sixlv,  and  beginiiinp  (■>  talk  of  old  ogt  ,  und 
end  in  iftjC,  the  veiir  of  Sir  HuRaCC  Mass's 
death.  The  Be  ntleian  edillMl  of  WTalpole  is 
rendered  more  complete  bjr  variooa  addenda: 
some  epistles  to  GcoROK  SsLWYir  from  the  late 
puhlicstion  of  the  Srlu>yn  Correspondrnre ;  a  few 
misrcllaneous  letters;  n  paper  of  suggesiions  to 
ill.  Dtiki!  of  Gi.ouiE8T£R,  (who  had  offended 
Ukurge  the  Third  by  niurrying  WALfots's 
oieoe,)  pointingoui  the  beet  course  to  be  pursued 
in  appealing  to  Parllameoiforan  income  and  pro- 
tection without  fbrther  olTence  to  the  King ;  a 
memoir  by  Walpoi.e  loiichiti^  hiH  sinecures, 
written  at  a  time  when  the  financial  di^trevs  of  the 
American  War  induced  n  call  for  their  abolition  ; 
an  HUtohiography,  to  177!),  under  the  title  of 
"  Short  Notes  of  my  Life,"  confined  to  mere  ftctn, 
and  principally  about  his  writings  ;  together  with 
Walpoi.e  s  own  description  of  Strawberry  ilill 
and  itii  euriohiticN. 

The  time  of  these  letters  embraces  great  politi- 
cal events:  the  full-blown  corruution  anamis* 
government  of  India,  on  which  Walpolk  fatle 
into  the  common  cry ;  the  middle  and  eloteoftbe 
American  War  ;  ilie  first  apponrnnee  of  the  young- 
er I'iTT,  Ijoth  ris  or:itnr  and  statesman;  the  coali- 
tion ot  l'iix  .-mil  \ru<TH,with  its  downiall  and  the 
destruction  of  the  family  Whig  oligarchj.  The 
loading  incidents  of  theae  topics  are  touched  opoo 
in  the  volumes beibre  us,  end  at  varying  lengths; 
but  more  in  the  character  of  observer  than  actor. 
At  on  earlier  period  if  liH  W\lpoi,e  mingled  in 
tile  world  of  politicn,  and  his  accounts  bad  the 
nnrralive  air  which  is  derived  from  first-hand 
knowledge.  More  confined  to  the  house  by  gout 
and  advancing  yeara,  and  dependent  upon  the  in- 
formation of  others,  his  present  notice  of  cvi  nts 
has  rather  the  character  of  a  conmientary,  and  of 
a  cniniiientntor  not  uninfected  hj  the  **laildilor 
tenipori.H  ai  ti." — Spectator. 


•  Plate  XV.  here  is  one  of  tho  most  striking 
illnstr.itions  of  the  uaiives.  Tiny  are  delight- 
fully group«-d  in  this  drawing:  hut  tlill  more  to 
in  Plates  XVIII.,  XIX.,  and  XX.,  the  wowierftj 
Well  of  Bolonehes^fd.  L.  Q, 
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yitrth  P>ri>::-h  Ihriiir,  .Xo  J  A  Hiw  Quarterly 
Bmiew.  Ldinburgli,  Keau«djr ;  London,  Ham- 
iltoB,  AdauM,  and  Co. 

It  innv  idem  like  a  rontradit'lion,  liut  it  is  ncv- 
ertfir-U-ss  a  truth,  tliat  mere  auiliorahip,  bo%vbver 
excellent,  will  Dotaaffioe  fora  Utaiaiyiiwiodical. 
Itt  firat  paijiom  » to  aupplj  a  want  or  create  a  dt>- 
alre ;  and  tniff  purpose  does  not  seem  to  be  attain- 
able in  practice  by  men  of  letten  and  nothing 
else.  HvKos,  Bllwck,  Campbell,  and  Moork, 
have  failocf  egregiuutly,  and  others  of  lesser  note 
in  the  preaeot  and  forinor  times  hare  not  aucceed- 
ed  particularty  welt.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
most  sUf-cesNful  periodicals  have  been  planned 
and  prtxluced  by  tiien  whose  firjit  or  only  vorntion 
was    not    letUrs  titnrtfd    the  original 

Monthly,  the  GtntUmens  Magitiine ;  (iRirriTii 
projected  the  Monthly  ileviaW,  PBILLirs  the  M'ew 
JHonthlyMagafuie;  Blackwoou  the  work  which 
beara  Itt*  name ;  JcrrRcr,  Brocoham,  and  8ri>- 
NEv  Hmitm,  two  lawyers  iind  a  divine,  c.stiiblisli- 
cd  the  EdtHburjfh  ;  tlie  <iuarterhi,  though  ur^i.'d 
by  Scott  out  of  sorenessi  for  Jkkkkiy's  criti- 
cisms, was  published  as  the  organ  of  a  party,  to 
bti  iiu|ip<)rtea  by  their  ablest  omcial  men.  Even 
the  H^estminsUrf  though  inferior  both  in  ability 
and  influence  to  the  two  great  organs  of  Whigs 
and  Tori's,  was  intended  us  a  rhunn«I  fir  die 
circulation  of  certain  views  in  politics  uiid 
losopliy ,  and  received  itSOolor  from  niindti  deeply 

imbued  with  the  opiniona  it  advocated,  (though 
they  might  be  aasiatad  bj  mara  Ulararj  aacn,) 
and  whose  main  objaolwaa  to       alteraBca  to  a 

Aill  mind. 

From  this  impulsive  character  nrines  much  of 
the  originality  of  iutluential  and  very  succes-sful 
nertodieals.  No  matter  whether  it  ha  an  observ- 
ing caterer  for  the  public  supplying  avowed  or 
latent  longing*,  or  men  impressed  with  new  prin- 
ciples to  which  they  arc  impelled  to  give  utter- 
ance :  in  either  case  vitality  and  novelty  of  .spirit 
ere  the  ronsc«]uence  ;  and  they  guide  aud  stimu- 
late their  more  piofeasionai  collaborateurs  In 
many  caaei  thia  liTing  and  social  character  im- 
presses novelty  upon  the  style  and  form  of  their 
publications.  The  original  Monthly  Magazine, 
the  original  Monthly  Hirinr,  .iwd  the  original 
t^juarUny  Review,  were  all  new  in  form  as  well 
aasobatanea:  even  their  style  of  typography  and 
gattlngHip  waa  novel.  Soma  of  the  Jf agaxinaa 
and  Reviawa  or  the  laat  century,  as  well  aa  the 
Quarterly,  were  imitations  of  periodicnl.*  existing;, 
so  far  as  form  was  concerned',  but  thc^r  appeared 
for  the  most  part  ns  opponenta  in  pnneiplea  as 
well  as  rivals  in  trade. 

Something  of  this  is  visible  in  the  JVortk  Brit- 
ish  Rcriete.  Having  a  theolo^cal  object  in  op. 
posing  Puieyism,  with  a  general  design  of  infus- 
ing a  religious  toiii'  into  literature  and  politics,  it 
has  BO  far  a  living  principle  ;  but  the  general  form 
is  imitative  or  common.  There  is  a  good  enough 
aaleetion  of  topiea  ao  Ibr  as  variety  is  concerned ; 
they  are  handled  with  good  although  not  strilttng 
ability  :  but  they  have  no  distinc  tive  mnrk",  p\- 
copl  un  occasional  want  of  cultivated  .ikill  in  some 
of  them.  Beyond  this  peculiarity,  which  is  not 
an  advantage,  the  papers  might  be  placed  in  any 
periodical  without  attracting  particolar  attention 
ualaia  fi>r  an  oeeaaienal  religiona  alrain.— >/Atd. 


•BLiCT  Lin  or  KSOBMT  nmuoATioim.  [JvLT,  1844. 
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TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  KATHERINE. 

Act  II.  Scene  IV.   A  Ham,  is  Br..\(  KntiAn* 
— King  Henry,  QM«m  Kathfrine,  the  two  cardi 
nals  IVolaeij  and  Camptius,  the  Archbishop  of 
C^Mlarbury^  tkt  Biskopt  <(f  Ely,  RoeJutUr,  «nd 
St.  As^h,  Lurdt,  Priutst  Ofieirs  ^  tkt  Court, 


'    •    •    Cam.  His  Grace 
Hath  spoken  well  and  juatty ;  therefore, 
Il*t  fit  thie  royal  seeeioii  do  proceed ; 
And  that,  without  dcluy,  their  aiguOMBto 
Be  now  produced,  and  heard. 

q.  Kuth.  Lord  Caidinal^ 
Tojou  I  epeak. 

Wol.  Your  pleaanre,  andam  ? 

Q.  Kath.  Sir, 
I  am  about  to  wcop  ;  hut,  thinking  that 
Wu  are  a  qiii-cn  (or  long  have  lir.  arri'd  .'40,)  certain, 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tea/a 
1*11  turn  to  aparka  of  llro. 

WoL  Bopaaontyot 

Q.  KaA.  I  will  when  yoo  are  liuad>Ie;  nay, 

before, 

Of  (lod  will  punish  mo.    I  do  hclicvp. 

Induced  by  potent  circtim)itn;ir  >     th  it 

You  arc  mine  enemy;  ond  make  my  challenge, 

You  shall  not  be  my  judfge  J 1^  it  is  you 

Uath  blown  tkiacoal  botwoon  njr  lord  aod  mo,/— 


Whieh  <3od*a  daw  quench  !—Thorefore,  I  say 

again, 

I  tittcrlv  n1)!ior,  vca,  from  my  soul, 
Kffiisc  yijii  for  my  judgo  ;  whom,  yet  oncemort 
I  hold  my  must  malicious  foe,  aod  think  not 
At      a  friend  to  truth. 

W  o/.  •  •  •  -    I  do  beseech 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  jroor  apooking. 
.\nii  tn  sfiv  so  no  ninrr, 

i^.  Katk.  My  lord,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  loo  wo«k 
To  oppose  vour  cunning.    You  aro  meek  aod 

finmbfe-mouth'd  ; 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming. 
With  meekness  and  humility  :  but  your  heart 
U  oramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  bia  bighnoM'  favors, 
tioM  alightly  o'er  low  stops}  and  now  i 
raounted 

Wbete  powers  are  yoor  retainers,  and  your  words 
Domestics  to  you,  scrvr  your  will  as 't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  tiieir  otiice.    I  must  teli  you. 
You  lender  more  your  person's  honor,  thui 
Your  high  profession  spiritual:  that  again 
I  (to  refuse  you  for  my  judge  :  and  here. 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 
To  bring  my  whole  can  so  'fore  hia  holtneaa. 
And  to  bo  judged  by  him. 

Cam.  The  Quecu  is  obstinate, 
Stiiliborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  try'd  bj  it,  'lis  not  wolLi-~ 
She's  going  away ! 

JKanf  fl.  CaUheraiiin. 


POPULAR  POETBT  OF  THE  BRBTON& 

From  Uio  Foreign  Quartorlr  Review. 

BarzaS'Breiz.  Chants  PopuUdres  de  la 
Bretagne,  reeutilHs  et  pubUes,  avee  une 
J\raduction  JFVangaise,  des  Eclaircissc- 
ments,  des  Notes,  et  les  Melodies  origi- 
naks.  (Popular  Songs  of  Brittany,  dtc.) 
Pv  BL  de  la  VilloniMNjoft.  S  torn.  Parte. 
1880. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  habits  and  su- 
peretitions  of  the  Bretons,*  we  prepared 

•  The  Sept.  No.  1643,  of  £c.  M. 

Avemt,  18U.  98 


our  reader?  for  the  subject  upon  which 
we  now  propose  to  enter.  In  that  article 
we  depicted  the  social  and  moral  charao> 
teristios  of  the  Bretons ;  their '  way  of  life,' 
primitive,  antiqtie,  and  uniform,  presenting 
in  the  midst  of  the  refinements  and  transi* 
tions  of  modem  civiKsation,  a  sort  of  petri- 
fied specimen  of  the  middle  ages;  their  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  their  aboriginal  hospi- 
talitj,  and  their  superstition.  An  inquiry 
into  tho  Popultr  Poetry  of  the  BratoM  wiu 
form  a  proper  pendant  to  that  picture. 
The  poetry  that  exists  familiarly  amongst  a 
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people,  giving  a  voice  to  their  domestic  al^ 
fections  and  national  usa^rcs,  is  gcncrnlh 
the  safest,  as  it  is  always  tiic  most  confi- 
dential, exponent  of  their  history  and  char^ 
actcr. 

It  would  carry  us  out  of  tlie  line  which, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  w  e  have  prescrib- 
ed to  ourselves  in  this  paper,  were  we  to 
venture  rit  l;ir;:r>  into  the  general  subject  of 
Breton  poetry.  It  will  be  as  much  as  we 
can  now  accomplish  to  lay  before  the  read> 
cr  a  complete  view  of  the  I)allad  poetry  of 
Brittany;  which,  however,  like  ballad  po- 
etry in  general,  amongst  races  who  continue 
to  preserve  their  early  simplicity, embraces 
in  its  varioua  forms  nearly  every  afpecl  of 
their  poetical  genius.  By  this  strict  limit- 
ation of  our  design,  we  escape  the  half-his- 
torical problems  which  lie  on  the  borders 
of  the  old  Breton  romances,  and  reserve 
for  future  and  sepu'ate  consideration  the 
longer,  but  intrinsieaUy  less  interesting 
poems  of  a  still  earlier  ajre,  and  which,  in 
fact  exercise  very  little  present  influence 
orerthe  tastes  or  feelings  of  the  people. 
It  is  more  true  of  the  Bretons,  perhnpp,  than 
of  any  other  distinct  race  in  Europe,  that 
their  ballad  poetry — comprising  the  songs 
of  every  class,  serious  and  humorous,  reli- 
gious, festive,  and  mournful— presents aper- 
ttct  epitome  of  their  whulc  literature.  In- 
deed the  Bretons  possess  no  other  living 
literature.  All  the  rest  is  ancient  and  tra- 
ditional, while  this  alone  goes  on  receiving 
occasional  accessions,  but  without  under- 
going the  slightest  modification  in  style  or 

spirit. 

Belore  we  touch  upon  the  collection  of 
ballads,  to  which  in  the  volumes  of  M. 
Villemarqu6,  we  shall  presently  refer  in 
detail,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
wcnrds  about  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Bre- 
tons generally,  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  examples  we  shall  adopt  from  his  pnups. 

When  Brittany  was  united  to  France, 
she  lost  much  of  her  peculiar  physiognomy 
by  the  change.  With  her  independence 
went  something  of  her  individuality  as  a 
separate  people;  and,  although,  to  this 
hour,  Brittany  is  so  essentially  different 
from  the  rest  of  France,  that  the  moment 
the  traveller  crosses  the  bridge  of  Tontor- 
son,  which  separates  Brittany  from  Nor- 
mandy, he  becomes  as  conscious  of  a  new 
race  as  if  he  had  passed  into  a  new  atmos- 
phere, yet  the  Bretons  themselves  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  influence  nf  altered  institutions, 
increased  intercourse  outwards,  and  the 
rush  of  ,a  strange  moving  population,  with 


[Avomr, 

I  unfamiliar  costumes  and  ever-shifting  fash- 

inns,  through  the  very  core  of  their  terri- 
tory. This  influence  has  not  been  wiihi  ut 
its  visible  effect  upon  the  people  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  great  highways; 
while  in  the  retnote  interior  \rrv  little  ex- 
ternal moddlcation  of  the  primitive  man- 
ners can  be  detected,  notwithstanding  that 

sonie  inovenKiit  of  decay  or  progress  must 
have  set  in  every  where  over  the  country. 

But  whatever  changes  may  take  place, 
or  may  possibly  be  fermenting  in  a  nation, 
its  poetry  is  alunys  the  last  to  forsake  the 
soil.  It  even  lingers  long  after  the  sources 
of  its  inspiration  have  perished,  long  after 
its  allusions  have  ceased  to  be  understood, 
or  its  peculiar  forms  preserved  :  and  w  hen 
it  is  no  longer  a  living  principle,  it  contin- 
tinues  to  haunt  the  old  place  in  the  shape 
of  a  tradition.  Thus  it  was,  and  is,  with 
the  poetry  of  Brittany.  The  higher  classes 
had  abandoned  their  nationality,  sold  it, 
bartered  it  for  places  or  for  honors,  for 
they  are  always  the  first  to  be  reached  or 
corrupted  by  foreign  influences : — the  poor 
cherished  iheir  nationality  still.  With 
their  del  national  rights  and  usages  the  rich 
gave  up  also  tlieir  old  poetry.  What  busi- 
ness had  they  with  a  Muse  who  could  only 
remind  them  of  the  associations  they  had 
relinquished,  of  the  reverend  customs  and 
traditional  faith  they  had  renounced? 
Turned  out  of  doors  at  the  chateaux,  like 
an  acfinaintance  of  former  dnvswhohad  all 
of  a  rsuddcn  gone  out  of  fashion,  or  out  at 
elbows,  and  of  whom  people  of  rank  and 
station  had  grown  ashamed,  this  discarded 
Muse  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  cabins, 
and  was  received  with  joy  and  enthusiasm. 
There  she  has  lingered  ever  since,  lovingly, 
protected  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry,  the 
companion  of  their  solitary  thoughts,  and 
the  mtimate  participator  in  their  woes  and 
pleasures. 

Surviving  thus,  however,  in  the  domestic 
affections  of  the  people,  it  still  became 
necessary  to  change  something  of  her 
habits  or  style.  She  was  Kiill  the  same 
Muse  as  ever,  faithful  to  her  nationality, 
but  she  was  now  placed  in  a  new  state  of 
society,  and  surrounded  hy  new  forms  and 
new  classes  of  men.  She  had  no  longer  to 
speak  to  chevaliers  about  the  historical 
glories  of  their  hnuses,  the  prowess  of  their 
ancestors,  their  loves,  tht  ir  i'cats  of  arms, — 
or  to  fine  ladies  about  iheir  vows  or  their 
beauty — but  to  the  conunon  people,  in  a 
common  language  they  could  nnivcrsally 
understaad.   Instead  of  being  the  muse  of 
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princesses  and  knighls  in  arms,  this  poor 
fallen  Muse  of  Brittany  was  eompelled 

to  be  satisfied  with  being  simpiy  the  Muse 
of  men  and  women  ;  she  was  ohiiired  tn 
lay  aside  her  fine  spangled  court  suit,  and 
to  go  work  in  a  blouse  with  real  nature. 
It  is  needles'?  to  say  how  much  she  gain- 
ed by  her  fiill,  by  the  loss  of  all  that  fic- 
titioos  splendor  in  which  she  was  wont 
to  bask,  how  much  more  natural  and 
truthful  she  became,  hnw  tnnch  healthier 
and  sounder,  how  much  more  vigorous  and 
elastic.  Hence  all  the  Breton  poems  tliat 
have  descended  from  that  period,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  freedom  from  artifice, 
their  naked  truth,  and  bold  simplicity. 
Here  and  there  a  few  traces  of  the  old  hiis 
may  be  detected — just  as  a  broken  lii^lit 
raay  seem  to  linger  on  the  summits  of  hills 
long  after  the  ran  is  aetaally  set — but  their 
traces  are  nothing  more  thanreminiscence« 
of  the  antique  spirit  breathed  unconsciously 
into  the  eompantlrely  modem  verse. 

The  ballads  which  grew  up  under  those 
circumstances,  and  which,  consequently, 
do  not  date  farther  back  than  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  still  survive  amongst 
the  people  in  all  fhoir  ertrly  purity,  and  in 
such  numbers,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  form  any' thing  like  an 
estimate  of  their  extent.  They  exhibit 
great  propriety  of  diction,  perfect  regularity 
in  the  stanza,  and  a  metrical  elegance  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  eiipected  llfom 
such  sources.  Those  which  are  written  in 
the  Celtic  language  (and  which,  of  course, 
refer  to  a  very  ancient  period)  are  almost 
invariaiily  fjund  in  association  with  some 
well-known  national  air;  the  music  in 
such  eases  forming  so  completely  an  inte* 
gral  part,  or  original  element,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  composition,  that  it  is  never  to  he 
traced  in  a  separate  state  of  existence  from 
the  words,  nor  could  the  words  be  recov- 
ered by  the  singer  except  by  the  help  of 
the  music.  These  pieces  are  always  sung 
throughout,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end,  which  frequently  involves  a  very  labo- 
rious operation,  as  they  are  sometimes  of  a 
most  extravagant  length.  Souvestre  confi- 
dently asserts  that,  in  some  cases,  a  man 
could  not  finish  one  of  these  songs  in  a  day. 
The  only  circumstance  which  can  possibly 
entitle  such  prodnetions  as  these  to  tnename 
and  functions  of  song  is  the  shape, musical 
and  metrical,  in  which  they  are  written. 

Ofthe  more  modern  ballads,  the  great  ma< 
jorily  are  composed  without  much  system, 
aad  sung,  as  birds  sing,  out  of  a  kind  of 


impulse,  with  a  remarkably  melodious  in- 
stinct, but,  at  the  same  time,  an  entire  in- 
dependence of  all  rules.   The  singer  is,  in 

most  cases,  the  composer;  generally  a 
young  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  under 
the  influence  of  a  lov^melancholy,— a  vil- 
hi^o  schoolmaster,  taking  advanfrf^c  of  his 
superior  attainments  to  astonish  the  natives 
— some  forlorn,  dreamy  country  youth,  in- 
spired by  the  wild  and  desolate  scenery 
Tmidst  which  he  is  bred  up — or,  as  very 
frequently  happens,  a  poor  sailor,  who  su- 
peradds to  his  land«crosses  the  hazy  super- 
stitions ofthe  sea.  It  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  these  songs,  that  the  last  stanza 
usually  announces  the  name  and  profession 
"f  the  irin^er  or  composer,  with  such  fam- 
dy  particulars  as  he  may  consider  desirable 
for  general  circulation.  The  simplicity  of 
;dl  this  is  abundantly  apparent. 

The  host  way  to  judire  of  these  quaint 
old  ballads,  is  to  listen  to  one  of  them  on  a 
still  summer  evening,  as  they  are  sung 
with  responses  from  rock  to  r^ck,  in  the 
presence  of  old  Druidical  ruins,  and  feudal 
monuments  massed  into  deep  shadow,  and 
recalling  to  mind,  by  their  dark  and  broken 
outlines,  their  cumbrous  forms  and  dis- 
mal grandeur,  the  modes  of  the  antique  life 
to  which  they  refer.  It  is  like  a  dream,  eon-- 
jured  up  in  the  iniaginatinn  cmf  of  Ossian. 

Metre  and  rhyme  form  the  basis  of  Bre* 
ton  prosody.  The  songs  are  written  gen- 
erally in  distiches  or  quatrains  of  equal 
measure :  indeed,  the  uniformity  of  the 
measure  is  very  striking.  The  most  pop- 
ular form  is  that  of  »'couplets,  consisting  of 
scven-svHTMed  lines;  i)iit  sometimes  the 
lines  consist  of  six,  and  sometimes  of  eight 
or  nine  syllables;  occasionally  extending 
even  to  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fil\een.  The 
cesura  is  observed  with  as  much  distinct- 
ness in  these  Breton  lyrics  as  in  legitimate 
French  verse,  with  which  they  are  in  smm 
instances  identical  in  this  particular.  In 
lines  of  twelve  syllables,  the  cesura  falls  on 
the  sixth^in  those  of  fifteen,  on  the  eighth. 
There  is  another  peculiarity  worth  noticing 
in  these  poems — that  every  stanza,  line,  ana 
even  hemistich,  is|>erfect  in  itself,  so  fiu-  as 
the  sense  is  concerned,  very  rarely  trespass- 
ing, for  the  completion  of  its  meaning,  upon 
the  stanza,  line,  or  hemistich,  which  fol- 
lows. The  object  of  this  aerupulons  ezae- 
titude  in  the  Ftriicture  of  this  species  of  po- 
etry, seems  to  be  the  attainment  of  such  an 
accurate  balance  of  sound  and  sense,  as 
may  be  most  easily  uawtd  upon  by  the  ear 
and  comoiitted  to  memory.   Every  incident 
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that  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  Breton 

songs,  favors  the  final  purpose  of  the  com- 
posers ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  with  an  espe- 
cial view  to  this  end,  that  the  rhymes  arc 
invariably  coasecutive,  there  not  being,  m  o 
believo,  a  single  instance — at  least  M. 
Vtilemarquc,  who  is  an  uaexccptiuuuble  au- 
thority, never  met  with  one— in  whieh  llie 
rhymes  are  alternate,  or,  to  use  the  Frc  :ir]i 
expression,  in  which  they  cross  each  other. 

Amongst  some  of  the  ancient  ballads 
thure  we  other  peculiarities,  which  Mem  to 
have  been  engrafted  upon  them,  such  as 
alliterations  in  the  body  of  the  verse,  and 
the  eiDplojmeot  of  tercets,  instead  of  coup- 
lets and  quatrains,  artificial  frrnis  Mhich 
are  certainly  irreconcilable  with  the  sim- 
ple Qhsrader  of  popular  poetry.  These 
ttrsBg*  introductions  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  would  be  scarcely  worth  noting, 
if  they  did  not  indicate  something  like  a 
correspondence  with  other  literatures, 
wliicli  luighl,  pnpsilily,  afford  the  historical 
student  some  help  in  his  arduous  investi<ra- 
tioo  into  the  chronology  of  these  compote i- 
tk»8. 

But  investigations  of  tliis  kind  arc  not 
now  likely  to  be  attended  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  One  writer  asserts  that 
the  Bretons  have  hud  a  regular  literature, 
couiauiing  tluree  distiact  species  of  popular 
poelry,  the  historical,  the  amatory,  and  the 
religious,  since  the  sixth  century  : — this  is 
M.  Yillemarque.  Another  says  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  religious 
pieces,  which  he  throws  back  as  far  as  the 
third  century, the  ^roat  bulk  of  the  poetry 
is  uot  mure  ihnn  Irom  two  to  lour  hundred 
years  dd : — this  is  M.  Soavestre.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  Bretons;  both  have 
mixed  largely  with  the  people,  are  familiar 
with  their  habits,  dialects,  and  literature: 
and  both  are  credible  witnesses.  "  Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?" 

The  method  uf  investigation  is  by  no 
means  determined  in  questions  of  this  na- 
ture. Every  historical  antiquary  thinks  he 
baa  laid  down  an  infallible  mode  of  testing 
the  age  of  literary  prodttctions ;  yet  when 
we  come  to  compare  the  results  of  these 
infallible  standards,  wc  find  them  totally 
irrecuiiciliibie  with  each  other.  iS'ow,  as 
it  is  <|uite  clear  thai  only  one  can  be  right, 
it  is  eiiuolly  certain  that  all  the  rest  must 
be  wrung.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  know, 
uot  which  are  those  that  qre  wrong,  but 
which  is  the  one  that  is  right.  If.  Ville- 
marque's  mode  of  proceeding  is  excellent, 
as  for  as  it  goes.    The  objection  to  it  is. 


that  it  is  applicable  only  in  special  cases. 

Like  certain  poison  te^t^,  it  will  detect  the 
presence  of  the  element  it  seeks,  if  the  ele- 
ment be  there  ;  but  if  it  be  not,  the  test  is 
useless.  He  founds  bis  method  of  investi- 
gntion  into  the  age  of  popular  poems  tipoi! 
his  own  defwiitiuu  ut  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  popular  poetry.  The  principle 
of  this  poetry,  he  thinks,  is  the  soul,  unso- 
phisticated in  its  good  faith  and  native  can- 
dor: destitute  of  the  resources  of  know- 
ledge, and  stimulated  by  an  instinctive  want 
to  confide  to  some  traditional  monument 
the  records  of  contemporaneous  events,  uf 
religious  dogmas,  or  the  adventures  of  he- 
roes. If  this  definition  be  rorrect  (and  we 
have  no  desire  to  say  any  thing  against  it, 
except  that  it  is  s«ry  French),  then  it  ftl^ 
lows  that  popular  poetry  in  general  must  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  facts,  or  the  sen- 
timent, or  the  tradition  of  religious  belief 
of  which  it  is  the  organ  ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  date  of  ^ucli  compositions  may 
be  determined  by  the  age  to  which  their 
allusions  apply.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
this.  The  same  rule  may  be  addressed 
wit!)  efjual  propriety  to  every  work  of  art. 
in  wiucli  any  such  allusions  can  be  traced. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  where  there  are  no 
such  allusions?  M.  Villemarque's  method 
is  evidently  unavailable  in  such  cases.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  the  Breton  po- 
etry contains  numerous  local  and  historical 
references,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  indus- 
trious antiquary  enabled  tu  speculate 
with  some  confidence  on  the  age  of  the 
composition.  In  some  instances  the  date 
is  actually  fixed  by  the  poet  himself  in  that 
declaratory  stanza,  in  which  he  confides 
the  secret  of  his  birth,  parentage,  educa- 
tion, and  calling,  to  his  intimate  friend,  the 
reader.  Satisfied,  then,  that  M.  Villcuiar- 
que  has  applied  to  the  Breton  poetry  a  test 
peculiarly  applicable  to  a  large  portion  of 
It,  and  convinced,  moreover,  that  he  is  ably 
qualified  m  all  other  respects  for  his  task, 
we  are  disposed  to  accept  his  estimate  of 
the  antiquity  of  some  of  these  ballads  in 
preference  to  that  of  M.  Souvestre. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  how^ 
ever,  that  the  age  of  each  song  is  deter- 
mined by  its  own  internal  evidences  j  and 
that  all  we  can  here  be  considered  to  con- 
cede or  admit  is,  that  M.  Villcraarque 
makes  out  a  good  case  for  the  existence  of 
this  class  of  poetry,  iu  its  diflferent  forms, 
thirteen  centuries  ago.  We  have  iMfSr, 
ourselves,  had  any  doubt  whatever  upon 
that  point — independently  of  the  proofs 
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of  it  we  find  scattered  through  the  work? 
of  native  writers ;  btit  htm  mtich  of  this 
ancient  literature  has  been  preserved  in  its 
original  purity,  how  far  it  has  been  interpo- 
lated and  tricked  out  in  its  progress  down 
the  Btream  of  time,  and  to  what  extent  the 
existing  traditional  ballads,  in  which  no  di- 
rect Touchers  of  antiquity  can  be  traced, 
may  be  taken  npon  trust,  or  by  analogy, 
are  questions  with  which  we  must  not,  at 
present,  venture  to  moddlo. 

To  a  people  like  the  Bretons,  lyrical  po- 
etry must  at  all  times  have  been  an  abso- 
lute necessary  of  life.    How  could  such  a 

{teopic — ignorant  of  art,  utterly  unrefined, 
iving  in  a  state  of  the  rudest  simplicity, 
and  cowerincr  down  under  the  shadows  of 
the  darkest  superstitions — how  could  such 
a  people,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  means 
of  ffivittg  a  current  langaa^  to  their  sym- 
pathies and  wants,  exist  without  a  locomo- 
tive poetry  1  To  such  a  peoplf>,  the  song 
ts  as  essential  aa  the  erop  of  bnokwheat ; 
it  sustains  their  spiritual  vitality  just  n? 
their  animal  vitality  is  nourished  by  their 
black  bread — and  they  could  almost  as  easi- 
ly dispense  with  one  as  the  other.  The 
Breton  of  to-day  is,  in  this  matter  of  song- 
necessity,  much  the  same  man  he  was  at 
the  earliest  date  of  his  roosical  budget. 
There  are  somewhere  about  1,200,000  of 
this  sin;:;ing,  buckwheat  cultivating  race, 
thinly  dispersed  over  the  fece  of  the  pro- 
rinoe  once  known  as  Brittany  (earlier  still 
as  Armorica),  but  better  known  to  the  mere 
traveller,  tn  route,  by  the  departmental 
names  of  the  GAtes  dn  Nord,  Finistdre,  He 
et  Vilnine,  Loire  Tnferieure,  and  Morbihan. 
Of  this  1,*200,000  people,  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that,  with  averyinsignilicsntexeeptUMi, 
there  is  scarcely  one  who  knows  how  to  read 
or  write.  Throughout  a!)  Christendom,  at 
this  hour,  there  is  not  another  race,  we  sus- 
pect, so  entirely  dependent  upon  traditional 
lore  for  such  intellectual  plea-nre  as  they  are 
able  to  obtain.  To  them  the  popular  ballad 
iserery  thing — it  rcpresentatheconsolations 
of  religion,  the  delights  of  the  fi^te,  the 
communication  of  the  affections:  it  carries 
love  messages  from  commune  to  commune  ; 
it  warns,  exhorts,  and  rewards ;  it  even  su- 
persedes the  laws  themselves,  than  which, 
amongst  this  primitive  people,  it  is  ten 
thousand  timea  stronger. 

Here,  then,  are  1,200,000  living  and 
thinking  beings,  .'jpeaking  no  language  but 
the  old,  unconth  Breton  tongue,  wholly 
oneducated,  having  no  other  cultivation 
t^  the  oral  inatniotion  they  receive  from 


their  clergy,  and  no  other  wealth  than  their 
legends  and  their  lyrics ;  and  who  are  nn- 

avoidably  thrown  upon  the  singers  for  all 
the  leisurely  mental  pleasure  within  their 
reach.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
this  class  of  persons— the  wandering  sing« 
ers — should  occupy  at  tliis  day  in  Brittany 
a  position  really  as  important,  although,  in 
this  altered  age  of  the  world,  not  so  rornnl 
and  imposing,  as  that  which,  in  the  elder 
times,  was  held  by  the  bards.  These  sing- 
ers, or  poets,  for  they  are  generally  both, 
discharge  for  the  Breton  population  the 
complicatid  offiee?  of  historian,  novelist, 
story-teller,  poet,  and  singer.  This  very 
cirenmstance  stamps  upon  tbdr  produc- 
tions the  fresh  and  immediate  impress  of 
popular  feeling.  He  u-ho  lives  to  please, 
must  please  to  live.  The  travelling  rhymer 
selects  for  hia  theme  such  subjects  of  recent 
or  fugitive  interest  as  happen  to  be  familiar 
to  every  body.  The  multitude,  in  fact,  in- 
dicate to  h!m  the  subject  he  is  to  illnmi- 
mte  with  his  happy  genius:  it  is  to  their 
ta-tes,  their  instincts,  their  passions,  he 
must  address  himself — he  expresses  their 
ideas,  translates  their  opinions,  identifies 
himself  cnmpletelv  with  them  throughout. 
This  condition  of  adaptation  to  surround- 
ing circumstances  is  imperative,  and  not  to 

be  trifled  with.  He  nunt  please  the  penplp  at 
any  price — it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death 
with  him.  If  he  select  a  topic  remote  from 
the  manners,  or  epoch,  or  tastes  of  the  peo* 
]>Ie,  he  may  as  well  sing  to  the  mountain 
torrents,  lie  will  not  have  a  single  listen* 
er,  instead  of  undergoing  a  greater  squeeze 
than  nrio  may  find  any  night  m  the  season  in 
the  crush-room  of  the  Opera.  He  must 
ritber  write  for  the  people,  or  not  write  at 
all.  His  audient^es  are  not  only  critical  in 
their  tastes,  but  inexorable  in  their  deci- 
sioQs.  Hence  all  really  popular  songs  are 
destined  to  a  long  existence,  because  they 
are  born  mider  circumstances  peculiarly 
favorable  to  traditional  preservation,  hav- 
ing their  roots  literally  laid  in  the  popular 
mind  and  alfections.  They  are  very  appro- 
priately compared  hv  M.  V^illeinarque  to 
those  delicate  plants,  which  are  crowned 
with  flowers  only  when  they  have  been 
sown  in  ground  previouslvprcpared  for  them. 

We  adverted,  in  a  former  article  already 
mentiened,  to  the  rather  curious  custom  in 
Brittany,  by  which  this  art  of  popular  srri  r 
is  universally  identified  with  particular 
classes  of  the  population — almost  with  par- 
ticular crafts,  only  that  the  pleasant  rogues 
v^o  profit  by  this  identificatioo,  seem 'to 
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profess  certain  crafts  witliout  practbing 
them.  Thus  the  tailors  and  imllcr?,  par 
exctllenu,  the  collectors  ol"  old  rugs,  and 
the  beggars  are  generally  recognized  as 

the  authors  of  the  current  ballad.^,  althoupli 
ia  many  m^tunccb  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  are  only  the  singers  and  retailers  of 
them.     Notwithstanding,   however,  their 
nominal  classification,  these  poetical  va- 
grants all  lead  the  same  sort  of  wandering 
life,  making  the  tour  of  the  whc4e  country, 
visiting  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  calling 
at  manors  and  farm-houses,  resting  alike 
with  the  poor  and  the  rich,  attending  at  all 
the  fairs  and  markets  and  festivals,  ci  llcct- 
ing  news  and  gossip  which  they  put  into 
doggrel,  and  sing  as  they  go  along  from 
place  to  phn  e  ;  and  this  sung,  thus  com- 
posed, and  thus  cast  like  seed  upon  the 
winds,  is  carried  ou  the  wings  of  the  jing- 
ling refrain  from  one  end  of  Brittany  to 
tlie  other.    The  beggars  appear  to  confine 
their  humbler  labors  to  the  accumulation 
and  repetition  of  these  songs,  for  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  e?er  ascend  to  the 
loftier  ambition  of  composing  rhymes  of 
their  own.    Yet,  humble  as  their  ministry 
of  poetical  delight  undonbtedly  is,  they  are 
regarded  with  universal  honor  and  affec- 
tion.  Villemarque  tells  us  that  the  most 
naive  and  tender  expressions  are  habitually 
lavished  upon  them;  such  as  'bmu  pau- 
vres,'  '  chcrs paiivres,^  '  pauvrcts,'  * pauvres 
chtris^  or  simply  '  chiris     and  sometimes 
a  more  daborate  phrase,  which  we  may 
venture  to  put  into  English,  *  friends  or 
brothers  of  the  good  God.'   They  are  al- 
ways sore  of  an  asylum  wherever  they  go 
— 4it  the  largest  mansion  on  the  hill  side, 
or  the  pettiest  cnhin  Imried  in  the  wintry 
depths  o(  the  pine  wood.     When  their 
well-known  voice  of  prayer  and  entreaty 
is  heard  at  the  door,  or  their  approach  is 
aonouuced  |[by  the  bark  of  their  dog — for 
they  are  frequently  blind,  and  come  guid- 
ed in  this  way  — the  inmates  run  out, 
and  bring   the  venerable  man   into  the 
house,  relieve  him  of  his  stick  and  wallet, 
and,  placing  him  snugly  in  the  chimney 
nook,  set  before  him  the  best  repast  they 
can  alTurd.    When  he  has  appeased  his 
himger  and  had  a  little  rest,  he  repays  all 
their  kind  oflices  by  long  gossiping  stories 
and  snatclies  of  the  lasi  new  songs.  Look- 
ing closely  into  the  working  of  this  system, 
as  a  thing  of  every  day  and  every  hour  oc-  i 
currcnce  in  Hrittany,  nm!  as  occnpyiit'i  a  ] 
conspicuous  space  in  the  social  life  of  the  i 
people,  it  canaot  ful  to  be  regarded  u  t 


singularly  expressive  and  deqdy  iBtereating 

trait  in  the  national  manners. 

But  it  must  tuit  be  supposed  that  these 
vagrant  rhymers  engross  the  whole  field  to 
themselves,  and  that  there  are  no  real  am- 
bulant poets  to  be  found  in  ibis  weird  land 
'  of  modern  antiquity.    On  Uie  contrary, 
there  is  a  distinct  class  of  poets  who  are 
always  on  the  tramp,  who  arc  emphatically 
called  the  harz,  and  upon  whom,  in  sliori, 
the  mantle  of  the  bardic  order  has  distinct- 
ly fallen.    As  far  as  the  changed  liahits  of 
the  country  will  permit,  these  ambulant 
poets  perform  precisely  the  same  offices  as 
their  ancient  namesakes,  going  about  in 
like  manner  to  ceremonies  and  public  festi- 
vals, and  recording  the  loves  and  misfor- 
tunes, heroic  deeds,  sacrifices,  and  penancea 
i)f  their  contemporaries  in  .-uitahle  bursts 
of  wild  lyrical  verse.    Like  the  bards  of 
old,  also,  they  sometimes  relieve  their  rather 
monotonous  voices  by  strikiii^j  a  rude  in- 
strument of  three  cords,  called  a  rebck, 
with  a  sort  of  fiddlestick,  or  bow.  This 
instroment  ia  said  to  be  exactly  the  same 
as  one  which  was  in  use  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.   Indeed,  the  resemblance  betweeu 
the  harz  and  the  bard  is  so  strong  in  every 
essential  point, that  a  sketch  which  M.  Ville- 
marquu  gives  of  their  position  to-day  might, 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  without  al- 
tering a  siiigle  w  ord,  be  inserted  bodily  into 
the  history  of  the  bards  who  flourished  in 
Wales  or  in  Ireland  some  twelve  or  thir- 
teen centuries  past.   "  In  fine»"  he  says, 
"  like   the    ancient    bards  domesticated 
amongst  the  Welsh,  they  are  the  orna- 
ment of  all  the  popular  fetes ;  they  sit  and 
sing  at  the  taUe  of  the  farmers ;  they  figure 
in  the  marriages  of  the  people ;  they  give 
away  the  future  bride  in  virtue  of  their  art,  . 
according  to  immemorial  usage,  and  that 
even  before  the  religious  cereinnnv  has 
taken  place;  the  priest  seems  to  be  only 
the  C'onsecrator  of  the  nuptial  benediction 
which  the   bard  has   already  bestowed. 
They  have  their  share,  also,  in  the  mar- 
ria^'c  gifts.    They  enjoy  unlimited  liberty 
of  speech,  and  great  moral  authority;  they 
arc  beloved,  sought  after,  and  honored,  al- 
most as  much  as  were  their  predecessors, 
whom,  in  a  less  eievated  sphere,  they  so 
nearly  resemble,"    And  this,  too,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  amongst  a  people  em- 
braced in  the  girdle  of  the  most  artificial 
and  ineonstant  nation  in  Europe,  and  occu- 
pying a  territory  within  a  few  hours' Bail  of 
the  shores  of  England  1 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is  the  pre- 
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dominance  of  song,  as  a  great  social  agent, 
over  all  other  means  of  inter-communica- 
tion amon^^st  the  Bretons.  Like  all  primi- 
tive people,  they  are  enthusiastically  fond 
of  music.  With  them  It  is  the  language  of 
the  pas^'ions,  and  the  whole  of  their  litera- 
ture is,  more  or  less,  under  the  influence  of 
this  musical  spirit  Songs  perform  ibr 
them  all  the  functions  of  the  journal  and 
the  telegraph  ;  and  passing  from  hill  to  hill, 
from  valley  to  valley,  they  diffuse  intelli- 
jgrenee  with  incredible  rapidity.  Innamer^ 
bic  instances  might  be  rclatrd  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  sway  they  exercise 
om  the  minds  of  the  population,  on  mat* 
ters  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  established 
authorities  produce  no  effect  whatever.  A 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  wiien  the  cholera 
was  raging  throughout  Brittany.  Official 
instructions  how  to  deal  with  the  dreaflful 
malady  were  industriousiy  distributed  in 
the  shape  of  circulars,  and  affixed  in  all 
directions  on  the  doors  of  churches  and 
cemeteries,  but  in  vain.  The  peasant  pass- 
ed ou  with  his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyeii, 
paying  no  more  attention  to  the  official 
warnin:^  than  if  it  were  a  notice  to  the 
gendarmerie  of  the  arrondissement.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  plague  ravaged  the 
country  side,  the  peasantry  taking  no  heed 
to  prevent  its  approaches,  or  to  subdue  it 
wlieu  it  came.  At  last  a  travelling  poet 
bethought  him  of  putting  the  official  in- 
structions into  the  shape  of  a  song.  In 
one  week,  the  ballad  might  be  heard  in 
ewtrj  farm,  hamlet,  and  town,  chanted  to 
one  of  the  well-known  national  airs.  The 
best  of  it  was,  that  the  foolish  pre/et,  feel- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  office  insulted,  re- 
fitted to  circolate  the  song  by  means  of  the 
communril  mayors,  because  it  was  not  sign- 
ed by  a  physician.  The  public  health  was, 
therefore,  confided  to  the  mendicants,  who 
liawkcd  the  death-sickness  from  village  to 
village,  while  the  prefet  continued  to  write 
his  circulars.  In  the  same  way,  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  common  to  the  whole  Celtic 
stock,  and  to  which  the  Breton,  habitually 
sober,  abandons  himself  ou  his  fete  days, 
has  been  sensibly  diminished  in  a  particu- 
lar canton  by  a  ballad,  wherein  the  poet 
confesses  himself  to  have  been  once  ad- 
dicted to  that  habit,  the  evil  effiscts  of 
which  he  energetically  points  oat,  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  follow  his  example,  and 
ab|ure  the  destructive  indulgence.  The 
Breton  song  is,  in  short,  the  condensed  ex> 
prcssion  of  public  opinion.  Where  the  law 
fails  in  its  office,  the  song  supplies  the 


penalty  ;  where  the  law  exceeds  the  strict 
measure  of  justice,  the  song  is  at  hand 

with  its  cornjieii'^nf ion  It  not  only  ex- 
presses public  opiuion,  but  frequently  cre- 
ates it. 

T-rt  \]s  now  glance  at  the  divisions  into 
which  tlie  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Bretons  may 
be  properly  distributed.  In  this  arrange- 
ment we  siiall  not  follow  the  order  of  M. 
Villemnrque,  who  satisfies  himself  with  the 
simpler,  but  less  distinctive  divisions  of  his- 
torical, smatory,  and  religions. 

There  are  four  classes  sufficiently  di:?- 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  style  and 
subject  to  demand  sqiarate  enuneration. 
These  are,  1,  Cantidet;  3,  GInerz;  8, 
Sones ;  and  4,  Chansons,  as  the  miscella- 
neous popular  songs  may  be  called  for  dis- 
tinction. We  will  give  a  brief  description 
of  each. 

1.  The  Canticle  is  an  exceedingljr  popu- 
lar form  of  song.  It  relates  exclusively  to 
hearen  and  hell — rewards  and  punishments 

— sin  and  expiation — the  hope  of  pardon 
and  the  fear  of  condemnation.  These 
Canticles  are  always  written  by  the  priests. 
They  present  a  curious  comliination  of  the 
more  ecstatic  and  spiritual  elements  of  the 
hymn  and  the  love^ong,  and  estrange  mix* 
tare  of  the  ballad  and  the  legend.  With- 
out wholly  losing  the  dramatic  feelinfr  of 
the  ballad,  they  are  more  grave  in  manner, 
and  more  imposing  in  structure.  Tlic 
narrative  predominates  over  the  action,  and 
from  the  constant  presence  of  the  poet, 
moralizing  and  reasoning  in  the  verse,  they 
acquire  something  of  a  clerical  and  didac- 
tic character,  while  they  still  retain  for  the 
populace  all  the  fascinations  of  music  and 
saintly  story. 

2.  The  Guerz  might  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  the  historical  ballads  of  the 
Bretons,  were  it  not  that  they  also  inclnde 
in  their  wide  range,  other  and  dilTerent, 
although  not  dissimilar,  subjects.  Some  of 
them  are  the  oldest  of  all  the  poems  ex- 
tant in  the  lyrical  form  in  Brittany.  Even 
M.  Souvcstre  thinks  that  a  few  of  them 
may  be  traced  to  the  third  century.  Many 
belong  to  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  them  are  scarcely  more  than 
two  hundred  years  old.  These  Armorican 
Ouerz  are  of  various  kinds,  and  relate  le- 
gends of  saints  and  old  chronicles;  stories 
of  apparitions  and  miracles ;  the  fabliaux 
of  the  nuddle  ages,  which  are  auaintly  call- 
ed the  guerz  /Uainmit  and  historical 
events.  They  offer  no  material  contrast  to 
the  old  ballada  of  most  other  countries^  ex- 
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eept  in  thtt  rcmarktble  recolarity  of  form, 
whioh  imparts,  indeed,  to  dl  these  prodao- 

tions  so  peculiar  a  character. 

3.  Tlie  sones  are  unquebtioiiably  the 
mosc  interesting  and  extraordinary  of  all 
the  popular  shapes  into  whicli  the  minstrel- 
fijf  of  the  Bretons  throws  itselt.  They  are 
lyrical  dirges  generally  composed  by  the 
young  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  in 
which  the  writerM  confess  their  human 
weaknesses,  the  disappointments  of  the 
heart  they  have  met,  and  the  final  dismissal 
from  their  thoughts  of  the  women  who 
used  to  haunt  aud  torture  their  souls.  In 
fact,  thoe  pieces  are  their  leave-takings  of 
society,  and  are  frequently  inspired  with  a 
charming  simplicity,  aud  full  of  touching 
poetical  images.  They  form  a  sort  of  eter- 
nal and  continuous  memory  of  cloistered 
love,  to  which  each  abbe  adds  l)is  page  be- 
fore he  breaks  for  ever  with  the  world. 

The  young  ecclesiastical  students  who 
compose  these  sones  are  called  in  the  Bre- 
ton kloers  or  clercs — cor  responding  exactly 
with  the  kkr  of  the  Welch.  In  order  to 
enter  truly  into  the  spirit  of  such  composi- 
tions, it  is  necessary  that  we  should  bririj^ 
before  us  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
aathors,  and  the  influences,  often  painful 
and  oonflicting,  which  surround  them,  and 
which  constantly  communicates  so  tristful 
a  spirit  to  their  poetical  legacies.  They 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  class  of  the  [ 
peasantry  or  of  the  small  tradespeople  of 
tjie  cities  aud  villages;  and  come  up  in 
bands  Ihira  the  remotest  parts  of  the  conn- 
try  to  the  episcopal  towns,  where  they  en- 
ter upon  their  studies.  The  appearance  of 
these  uncouth  youths  is  singularly  striking 
in  the  streets  of  the,  comparatively,  civiliz- 
ed cities,  with  their  strange  costume,  lonp 
hair,  and  unfamiliar  dialects.  The  majori- 
ty of  them  are  not  less  than  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age.  They  live  together 
in  the  faubourgs;  the  same  garret  (says 
Vfllemarque,  who  drew  the  picture  ilrom 
personal  observation)  serves  them  for  bed- 
room, kitchen,  dining-room,  and  study.  Jt 
ia  a  very  different  sort  of  existence  from 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  open  fields!  A  complete  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  them ;  and  in  proportion 
as  their  bodies  grow  enervated  and  theb 
hands  white,'their  intelligence  becomes  de- 
veloped, and  their  imagination  takes  new 
liberties  with  life.  At  last,  summer  and 
the  holidays  come,  and  they  return  to  their 
villages  :  it  is  the  season  of  fetes  and  plea- 
stues,  '  when  the  flowers  open  with  the 


hearts  of  the  young !'  SeMom  does  the 
poor  kloer  go  back  to  the  city  without  oai^ 

rying  with  him  the  germ  of  a  first  passion. 
'I'hcii  the  storm  rises  in  his  soul,  and  the 
struggle  begins  to  take  place  between  knre 
and  religion.  Every  thing  contributes  to 
heighten  the  rebellious  feeling — the  con* 
trast  between  present  servitude  and  the  free* 
doin  of  the  woods — his  isolation— his  re- 
grets— the  mal  du  pays.  Sometimes  love 
triumphs,  and  then  the  scholar  throws  his 
books  into  the  fire,  swears  aoainst  the  city 
and  the  college,  renounces  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state  for  ever,  aud  returns  to  his  village. 
Bnt  more  fivqnently  the  church  secures 
the  victory  ;  in  which  case  the  misery  of 
the  young  priest  finds  a  congenial  vent 
in  poetry;  the  muse  becomes  the  con- 
fidant of  his  tears  and  his  memories ;  and 
he  pours  into  the  melancholy  sone  the 
story  of  bis  sacritice.  The  intimate  sin- 
cerity of  these  elegies  gives  them  the  at* 
traction  of  truth;  and  the  fresh  and  incipi- 
ent scholarship  of  their  authors  inspires 
them  with  something  of  a  refined  and  fin* 
ished  air.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  rise 
into  classical  grandeur,  and  the  tenderness 
of  the  youug  priest  becomes  oppressed  under 
the  weight  of  the  whole  Roman  mythology. 

It  is  a  curious  trait  in  the  popular  histo- 
ry of  the  Bretons,  showing  how  closely 
their  religious  sentiments  are  identified 
[  with  the  lives  of  the  oriesthood,  that  these 
sones  are  the  universal  love  elegies  of  the 
country.  There  is  not  a  village,  nor  a 
farm-house  that  has  not  its  sone,  the  work 
of  a  friend  or  a  relative,  transmitted  by 
tradition  from  generation  to  generation,  it 
is  the  romance  of  Bretagne— the  passion- 
ate inspiration  of  her  poets— the  literatnre 
of  the  youth  of  the  country. 

4.  The  peculiarity  of  the  chansons  con- 
sists principally  in  this,  that,  unlike  Freneli. 
songs  in  gerirrnl,  they  are  rordy  of  alively 
turn.  Their  mirth,  when  there  is  any,  is 
heavy  and  oumbroos.  In  this,  howwer, 
they  only  reflect  the  humor  of  the  people, 
who  are,  constilutionnlly,  too  grave  for  the 
sparkling  points  and  trivial  pleasantries  of 
the  vaudeville — which,  by  the  way,  oddly 
enough,  had  its  origin  in  the  neighboring 
province  of  Normandy.  Even  in  their  most 
exciting  compositions,  tha*e  is  dwaya  n 
piece  of  seriousness  lurking  at  tkebottom, 
and  dragging  down  the  sluggish  merriment. 
The  Bretons,  like  other  people,  have  their 
varieties  4^  temperament,  bnt  they  are  never 
gay,  sans  y  somber,  as  we  see  other  French- 
men.   When  they  laugh  they  must  know 
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(lie  reason  why.  They  have  had  their 
pofMiIw  obamoM  Ibr  at  leut  three  hundred 

years,  vet  it  would  puzzle  p  conjuror  to 
tiud  a  verbal  joke,  or  «  flash  of  heedless 
viricity  of  any  kind  in  any  one  of  them. 
The  fact  is  there  is  no  such  thinw.  Thev 
do  condescend  sometimes,  however,  to  be 
merry  after  tbeir  own  fashion ;  but  it  is  a  faah- 
ion  not  very  likely  to  find  favor  elsewhere, 
nor  is  it  always  intelligible  out  of  the  imme- 
diate district  to  which  it  especially  applies. 
This  merriment,  if  it  may  be  cdled  ao, 
consists  in  quaint  philosophical  quibbles, 
broad  jokes,  often  of  the  coarsest  kind,  adroit- 
ly addressed  to  the  actual  mode  of  liring 
and  direct  experiences  of  the  people,  and 
allusions  that  arc  sure  to  tell  amongst  the 
hearers,  although,  lacking  the  universality 
of  wit,  they  are  little  else  than  conun- 
drums to  every  body  else.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Bretons  could  give  expression 
to  more  aerial  pleasantries,  even^if  they 
had  them  in  their  songs.  Their  ^style  of 
delivery  is  heavy  and  solemn  ;  they  are  too 
grave  and  ponderous  for  the  light  and  rapid 
passages  of  the  ordinary  French  chanson. 

Such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  popular  poetry  of  the  Bretons.  From 
this  genera]  introductory  view,  die  reader 
will  be  better  prepared  for  a  few  selections 
from^the  volumes  of  M.  Villemarque,  which 
we  shall  now  introduce  without  lurtlicr 
comtiientary. 

Perhaps  ivc  ought  to  explain  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  the  meaning  of  the  title  adopted 
by  M .  Villemarqad,  Barza»>Brei«  is  pore 
Breton,  and  may  be  rendered  into  a  'Poet- 
ical History  of  Bretagne.'  Now  the  work 
is  certainly  not  a  poetical  history  of  Britta- 
nv,  and  the  title  is  therefore  a  misnomer. 
But  it  contains  a  valuable  collecf  um  of  Bre- 
ton popular  lyrical  poems,  and  may  i>e  ac- 
cepted as  something  better  than  a  history. 
Well-selected  specimens  of  a  national  lite- 
rature, with  such  judicious  notes  as  our 
author  has  industriously  supplied,  will  be 
finind  moie  aeee(»table  to  most  readers,  as 
they  are  unquestionably  more  curious  and 
instructive,  than  an  elaborate  historical  dis- 
quisition on  speoolatifeQiiestiaiM^  frequent 
ly  founded  in  error,  and  generally  eliding 
in  smolte. 

This  oolleetion  had  its  origin  npweids  of 
thirty  years  ago,  and  has  been  accomdetr 
ing  ever  since.  M.  Villemarqu6's  mother 
had  her  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  by  a 
poor  mendicant  singer  who  had  leeeired 
some  kiiuhiesses  from  her,  and  whodesired 
to  express  her  gratitude  in  a  aong.  Mad- 
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ame  Yillemarque  was  so  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  poetry,  that  she  cultivated  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  these  wild  lyrics; 
the  collection  rapidly  increased,  but  she 
died  in  the  midst  of  her  labors.  Thus  this 
anthology  was  born.  M.  Villemarque  suc- 
ceeded to  the  treasures  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  mother,  and  embarked  in  the  design 
with  a  larger  ambition  and  greater  means 
of  execution.  For  many  years  he  traversed 
every  corner  of  Brittany,  entered  thorough- 
ly into  the  pastimes  and  reHinions  of  die 
people — their  fetes,  religious  and  festive, 
pardons,  fairs,  and  wakes : — the  bards,  beg- 
gars, millers,  laborers,  were  his  most  act- 
ive collaborateurs ;  and  he  firequently  con- 
sulted with  advantage  old  women,  nurses, 
and  young  girls;  even  the  children,  in 
their  plays,  sometimes  revealed  information 
uncon.sciously  to  him  ;  and  bo  adds  the 
curious  fact,  already  referred  to,  that 
while  the  degrees  of  intelligence  varied 
amongst  his  inform atils,  he  confidently  af- 
firms that  not  one  of  them  knew  hate  to  read- 
The  quantity  of  ballads  he  thus  gathered 
was  immense.  He  obtained  enough  of 
matter  to  fill  twenty  volumes — all  oral  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  collected  from  the 
lips  of  the  peasantry.  From  this  vast  mass 
he  has  made  the  selection  which  occupies 
the  two  volumes  before  us — a  selection  dis- 
tinguished by  excellent  judgment  and  good 
taste.  A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  re- 
markable will  convey  a  tolerably  rorrre.t  no- 
tion of  the  predominant  features  of  the  whole. 

There  are  firar  distinct  dialects  in  Brit- 
tany— the  dialects  of  Treguier,  Leon,  Cor- 
nouaille,  and  Vannes.  The  songs  are  all 
composed  in  one  or  other  of  lljese  dialects 
(some  of  which  have  close  affinities),  and 
are  given  by  M.  Villemarqu6  on  one  page 
in  their  original  words,  and  on  the  opposite 
page  in  modern  French.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men from  the  dialect  of  Leon.  The  piece, 
of  which  these  are  the  opening  line,  is  call- 
ed '  Ann  Eostik,'  '  Le  Rossiguol,'  or  the 
nightingale : 

Ar  gre^  iaouank  a  Zant-Malo^ 

Toull  he  fenestr  deac'h  o  wftio : 

— Sioaz !  sioaz !  roe-d-ounn  fallet  1 
Ma  tesiik  paour  u  so  lazetl 

La  jeune  f:fc\ine  de  Seint-Ualo  pleuruit  hier 

A  ea  tent^iro : 

— Helas !  helas !  je  suis  perdue  I  mon  pauvre 
roaBignoleattn6t 

This  specimen  will  be  enough  to  show  the 

essential  difference  between  these  dialects 
and  modern  French;  a  difference  which 
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will  be  found  to  be  maob  greater  in  other 

cases.  The  r\trnordinary  metrical  preci- 
sion of  the  (ji  igiiial  13,  also,  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. We  have  not  found  an  instanee 
throiiirliout  the  whole  work  in  which  these 
fiongs  violate  thia  structural  regularity. 

As  might  be  expected,  Merlin,  the  fa- 
mous enchanter,  is  celebrated  amoog  these 
songs  ;  but  he  does  not  make  a  very  con- 
spicuous figure  after  all,  and  is  by  no  means 
•o  distinguished  a  personage  in  Armorica 
as  he  is  in  Wales.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  a  German  critic*  as  rather  a  suspicious 
circumstance,  ealcalated  to  throw  a  doubt 
upon  the  anti(]uity  of  the  Round  Table 
legends,  that  Arthur  and  liis  compan- 
ions are  nowhere  alluded  to  in  the  Breton 
popular  poems.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  we 
may,  pr<>f):iblv,  avail  our-rlvrs  nf  niidtlicr 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  question  involved 
in  the  doubt  of  the  German  critic.  But 
we  may  observe,  en  j>assant,  that  the  infer- 
ence he  draws  from  his  assumed  fact, — 
namely,  that  the  Round  Table  must  there- 
fore be  a  fictionof  the  middle  ages,— -is  curi- 
ously f;ill:icious,  seeiii'j  thru  most  of  the;;e 
very  poems  are  thcmsei  v  es  of  a  still  1  ater  date. 

Merlin  does  not  seem  to  have  much  credit 
a.9  a  sorcerer  in  Brittanv  ;  but  to  be  rc- 
raembcred  rather  as  a  sage  and  a  bard, 
with  a  sort  of  vague  reverence,  hinting 
rather  than  avowing  a  faith  in  his  super- 
humanity.  There  wore,  in  fact,  two  Mer- 
lins, and  the  Breton  traditions  seemed  to 
have  confounded  them,  so  that  it  is  not 

very  ("nsv  to  dislinfjuish  which  of  them  is 
intended  to  be  embalmed  in  the  ballads. 
One  of  them  lived  about  the  tenth  century, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  vestal  and  a  Roman 
consul,  and  became  distinguished  as  one 
of  the  greatest  soothsayers  of  his  time  ;  the 
other,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century, 
had  the  mi«n)rtimo  to  kill  his  nephew  in 
battle,  lost  his  reason  in  consequence,  and 
buried  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
wood,  passing  in  history  under  the  name 
of  Merlin  the  Savage.  The  Welsh  pos- 
sess fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Merlin,  but 
the  Bretons  know  him  only  by  the  ballads 
in  which  he  is  commemorated,  and  these 
are  not  numerous.  M.  Villemarqud  gives 
us  two.  From  one  of  them  called '  Bferlin 
the  Bard,'  we  will  give  one  or  two  pas- 
sages, rendered  into  the  metres  of  the  ori- 
ginal with  as  much  verbal  fidelity  as  the 
different  genius  of  the  language  will  admit. 
The  poem  opens  with  an  ai^al  from  a 

*  *  W  tenor  Jabrbachsr  d«r  Iiiterator,'  lb43. 
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young  man  to  his  mother,  to  let  him  visit 
a  fete  about  to  be  giveti  by  the  king : 

*'  Ob !  liitsn,  mother  dear  i  to  aM-> 

Tb«  fflto  1  long  to  go  and  sm  t 
"  Tho  fete,  and  then  the  races  new,— - 

By  grace  of  our  good  sovereign  too." 

"  —Now  neither  to  the  rare©  show, 
Nor  to  the  races  shall  you  go. 

"  You  shall  not  Me  the  foolieh  eight, 
For  you  have  wept  the  live>long  night. 

"  You  shall  not  go— 1  have  iny  funrs ; 
Why,  even  your  dreuns  were  full  of  teare!" 

*'  Nay,  mother,  if  you  love  me,  hear — 
All  I  let  n»e  gn,  sweet  mothfr  dear  !'' 

— You'll  go  with  eoDga  of  merry  etraiD— 
But  tsan  will  bring  yon  bank  agaiji !" 

The  youth  spring  on  his  red  filley,  and 

flies  off  to  the  festival.  The  horn  sounds 
just  as  he  arrives  at  the  field,  and  the  her- 
ald announces,  that  whoever  clears  the 
barrier  at  a  single  leap,  shall  have  the 
dauiilitrr  of  the  king  in  marriage.  Of 
course  the  red  tilley  performs  this  feat  to 
admiration,  and  the  youth  claims  his  bride. 
The  king  is  indignant,  thinking  that  a  filley 
could  not  make  such  a  leap  except  by  sor- 
cery ;  but  his  royal  word  is  pledged,  and 
so,  Uirowing  what  he  believes  an  insur- 
mountable (lifl'iculty  in  the  way,  he  tells  the 
youth  that  he  shall  have  the  princess  if  he 
will  bring  him  Ihe  harp  of  Merlin,  which 
is  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  bard's 
t»pd  by  four  chains  of  fine  gold.  The  love- 
^iricken  boy  goes  back  to  his  tuotber  in 
despair. 

"  Dotr  mother,  if  you  lovo  me,  speak, 
Fur  my  poor  heart  is  nigh  to  break  !'* 

"  If  thou  hadst  bent  thoe  to  my  will, 
Vour  heart  wooM  be  untroulilid  !<lill. 

^'  But  weep  not,  my  poor  child,  behold 
This  hammer^'ttt  of  molten  gold — 

"  lis  blow  is  dutiili  -III.  living  onr 
Its  noiseless  stroke  sliall  ever  hear !" 

Armed  with  this  hammer  he  succeeds  in 
obtaining  the  harp,  and  returns  in  triumph 
to  the  court.  But  the  king  is  not  satisfied 
yet.  lie  requires  also  the  ring  which  Mer- 
lin wears  on  his  right  hand.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  heart  and  ring  woe 
the  emblems  of  the  bards  of  old,  the  harp 
being  the  giflof  the  kin^^,  and  the  ring  that 
of  the  queen.  This  t-tiU  more  dillicull  task 
the  old  lady  enables  the  youth  to  accom- 
plish, with  the  hel|)  of  a  palm  branch  with 
twelve  leaves,  which  she  declares  she  had 
been  seven  nights  to  seek  in  seven  woods, 
in  seven  years.  At  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  at  midnight,  the  bold  feat  is  acconi- 
piislied,  and  the  youth  goes  back  again  to 
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coart,  pretty  confident  this  time,  at  least, 
tliat  he  sliall  Inve  his  bride.  The  king, 
however,  is  inexorable.  Nothing  will  sat- 
isiy  him  BOW,  but  that  Merlin  himself  shall 
consecrate  the  marriage  in  person.  One 
would  think  it  was  ail  over  with  the  youth 
now ;  bat  there  are  endless  Incky  contri- 
vanees  for  lorera  in  ballads. 
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Oh  !  Merlin,  v\  liitln  r  (fi)?t  thou  go, 
Willi  dress  and  uir  ditiurdered  so? 
'*  Where  go  j'ou  ihua,  'tig  nil  unmeet, 
With  naKed  head  ond  nnkrtl  feet? 

Old  Merlin,  whither  dost  thou  wend. 
Thf  stick  of  hoUy  in  thy  hand  ?" 

He  is  searcMng  for  his  loet  harp  and  ring ; 

and  tluiH  ho  is  hospitahly  waylaid  hy  the 
youth,  who  prevails  upon  him  to  enter  his 
cottage,  and  finally  he  is  carried  to  the  court. 
Bis  approach  is  announced  by  loud  cries  of 
joy  that  awaken  the  royal  household  ;  and 
the  king,  hading  it  useless  to  contend  any 
longer,  rona  out  himsdf  and  calls  up  the 
crier  to  summon  the  people  to  the  wedding 

"Get  lip,  good  crier,  from  thy  bed, 
Ajid  quiriily  clear  thy  sleepy  bead — 

•*  Let  every  one  bo  welrome  guest, 
Invited  to  the  bridal  feast. 

"The  bridal  of  the  princess — she 
In  eight  fair  days  sball  wedded  lie. 

**  Bid  to  the  bridal,  to  a  msnf  ' 
All  gentlemen  throagbeot  Bretagne, 

"  All  gentlemen  ami  minislcrs, 
Aodprieeta  end  knightly  chevaliers, 

**  And  eoaotc  imperial— rich  and  poor— 
The  lord,  the  merchant,  and  the  boor! 

«'  Quick,  Mour  the  land  o'er  wood  and  lea, 
And  Bwifltj  batten  back  to  me.*' 


The  crier  accordingly  goes  forth,  summons 
all  the  people  'great  and  small'-— and  so 
ends  the  ballad  of  Merlin. 

The  fairies  occupy  a  large  space  in  the 
superstitions  of  the  Bretons,  and,  conse- 
quently, make  a  very  inmortant  hgure  in 
some  of  their  songs.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  these  is  '  L'Eufaut  Suppu&e.' 
The  story  itself  is  common,  with  various 
versions,  to  the  fairy  superstitions  of  nearly 
all  countries;  and,  according  to  the  most 
approved  narrative,  which  is  more  eireum- 
stantial  than  that  preserved  by  M.  Ville- 
niarque,  runs  thus  : — it  is  founded  upon 
tiie  strange  passion  attributed  to  the  fairies 
for  exchangmg  their  own  hideous  children 
— poulpicans,  as  they  are  called — for  real 
flesh-and-blood  inftuits,  when  they  can 
catch  them  ungaarded.  A  fairy  happening 
to  hear  a  child  cry  one  day,  as  .slie  passes 
by  a  house,  peepa  in,  and  seeing  a  beautiful 
fair  child  in  a  cot,  is  so  attracted  by  its 
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rosy  mouth  and  blue  eyes,  that  she  thinks 
it  would  be  no  bad  thing  to  make  an  ex- 
change for  her  own  sou,  as  black  and  spite- 
ful as  a  cat.   No  sooner  said  than  done. 
The  false  child  grows  up,  the  poor  mother 
never  suspecting  the  itD|>ositioo.     As  it 
grows  in  stature,  so  its  genius  for  evil  trick- 
ery expands,  confounding  lovers  at  their 
secret  meetings,  tying  logs  to  the  tails  of 
cattle,  overturning  hunest  women's  pitch- 
ers, and  doing  all  sorts  of  mischief.  At 
last  the  distracted  mother  begins  to  think 
that  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility  such  a  de- 
structive imp  can  be  her  natnral-bom  child, 
and  she  communicates  her  doubts  to  her 
husband.  But  he,  good,  easy  man,  stretches 
his  great  hands  before  ths  fire,  knocks  the 
cindeta  out  of  his  pipe,  strokes  his  beard, 
and — «ny5!  nothing.  Then  comes  a  butcher 
w  itli  a  horse  and  a  caif  one  evening,  when 
the  poulpican  is  alone,  and  knocking  at  the 
window,  inquires  is  there  a  beast  to  sell. 
The  poulpican  seeing  their  heads  through 
the  window  in  the  twilight,  and  supposing 
them  to  belong  to  one  person,  screams  out, 
'  Well !  I'm  a  hundred  years  old,  and  I  never 
saw  the  like  of  that!'  The  butcher  runs  away, 
and  informs  the  mother  of  what  he  has  beard. 
Her  fears  arc  now  almost  wrought  into  cer- 
tainty ;  but  in  order  to  make  all  sure,  she 
breaks  a  hundred  eggs,  and  arranges  the 
shells  before  the  fire-place ;  then  hides  and 
awaits  the  sequel.     The  poulpican,  per- 
plexed at  so  strange  a  proceeding,  and  tairly 
taken  by  surprise,  screams  out  again, '  Well! 
I'm  a  hundretl  years  old,'  &:c.    Fully  con- 
firmed now,  the  mother  rushes  upon  the 
wretch,  and  is  about  to  kill  it,  when  the 
fairy  ai^ears  and  ransoms  her  offspring  by 
by  restoring  the  proper  child.     In  the 
version  of  M.  Villeroarqu6  these  details 
are  omitted,  the  mother  recovering  her 
child  by  pretending  to  dress  a  dinner  for 
ten  laborers  in  an  egg-shell.  The  poulpican 
is  betrayed  into  a  sudden  burst  of  aston- 
ishment— '  What  1  dress  a  dinner  for  ten 
laborers  in  an  e<Tg-shcll !     Well,  I  have 
seen  many  things, — but  


*'  I've  seen,  dear  mother,  Gratncrcy  ! 
The  egg  before  its  progeny, 
The  acorn  firsit,  and  then  the  tree  ; 


<*  The  acorn  first,  then  eapUng  aU^t— 
I've  seen  the  oi' 
But  nevev  saw 


I've  seen  the  oak  grow  tall  and  great 
w  the  like  of  that  r 


It  is  rather  a  remarkable  characterirtic 

of  the  Bretnn  fairies  tliat,  although  they  are 
allowed,  on  all  hand.s,  to  po8.«iess  a  great 
genius  for  uiu^jic,  and  even  fine  voices,  they 
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never  dance.  They  arc  the  only  fairies  in 
the  world  thit  rt'seinl)le  the  10th  Hussars 
in  this  purticul  ir,  tint  they  don't  dance. 
Then  again,  at  night  they  arc  beautiful — in 
the  day,  wrinkled  and  u^rly.  Like  certain 
other  fasciaatine  people,  they  look  best  by 
eandleiiglit.  The  popular  notion  amon^t 
the  peasantry  is,  that  the  fairies  are  ^^rent 
princesses  who  refused  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity when  it  was  introduced  into  Armo- 
rica,  and  who  were  struck  with  the  divine 
malediction  for  their  obstinacy.  The  Welsh 
believe  them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  Druids 
compelled  to  do  penance.  The  coinci- 
dence is  FtrikinfT.  Tlie  proliil)ilion  igninst 
dancing,  however,  docs  not  extend  to  the 
nains,  or  dwar6.  This  happy,  mischievous, 
rollicking  race  take  infinite pleaaare  in  their 
niidiii;;ht  gambols.  They  go  about  with 
leather  purses  in  their  hands,  are  the  hosts 
of  the  Druidical  altars,  which  they  profess 
to  have  btiilt,  and  dance  their  merry  mund 
by  the  light  of  the  stars,  calling  out  lundi, 
mardi,  meeredi,  sometimes  a.6A\ngjoudi  and 
cmdredi,  but  always  keeping  clear  ofsamrdi, 
which  is  the  vir^jin's  day,  and  above  all  of 
dimanche,  which  is  still  more  fatal  to  them. 
We  can  fbney  them,  when  they  come  to 
Friday,  breakini:  off  with  a  scream  of  ter- 
ror, lest,  by  some  sudden  impulse,  they 
mi^ht  be  tempted  to  continue  the  enume- 
ration. The  follnwin^r  l);ilhi(l  is  an  amus- 
ing illustration  of  this  cla.ss  o*"  superstitions. 
In  rendering  it  into  English,  we  have  clung 
closely  to  the  text,  so  that  nothing  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  shape  of  poetical  refine- 
ment. The  measure  is  that  of  the  ortgiaai 
Breton. 

THB  TAILOR  AND  THE  DWARFS. 

On  a  Friday  evening  see 
Poskou  croep  fortb  stealthily, 
To  oommit  •  robbery. 

Out  of  worli,  lii-t  ciistotni  rs 

All  are  gone  to  join  tho  wan 

'GciBtt  the  FrvBoH  and  their  aaignean. 

With  his  Bpndr,  into  the  grot 
or  the  fairic!)  Iiu  hus  got, 
Digging  for  the  golden  pot. 

Well  too  has  hie  labor  sped ! 
With  hu  treamre  be  baa  fled 

Hume  like  mad,  and  gone  to  bed. 

^  Sbut  tbe  door,  and  bar  it  well, 
How  the  little  devlle  yell !" 

"  .Monday,  Tueaday,  \Vcdno«lay,tSO| 
ThurtHlay  aUo,  Friday — heu  \ 

**  8hat  the  door,  good  people,  do ! 
Crowdins  come  the  dwarltsh  ciOW  !" 

Mow  they  catber  in  the  court. 
Dancing  tifl  ttMor  breath  grows  abort. 

*«  Monduy,  Tue-sJay,  W.  diiesdaT,  tOO> 
Tliurwfay  alao,  Friday — beu  ! 


To  th''  roof  they  clamber  all, 
Scratcliing  iioleain  slate  and  wall. 

Friend !  thea'rt  taken  by  the  roiit — 
Throw  thy  treasure  quickly  <Mlt. 

Ah  !  poor  PaAkou'<i  kili'd  witil  ibar~- 
Sprinalfl  holy  water  bere— 

Pull  the  sheet  abore  joar  h«ad, 
Thore-ke.>p  Mill^aad  lie  ftr  d«ed! 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  they  roar  and  now; 
He'H  be  fleet  who  'seapee  then  now. 

*'  Here  ia  one — God  save  my  soul  !— 
PojM  fii-<  Ili  ad  in  through  a  hole: 

"  Fiery  red  his  blazioc  eyea, 
Down  the  post  be  gndes  and  priea. 

M  One,  two,  three— Good  Lord  ! — arathavs, 

Donring  measures  on  the  air  ! 

"  Fri«kiiiQ,  hounding,  tangled,  jangled, 

Holy  Virgin  '  I  am  strangled  !" 

"  .Monday,  Tm  sday,  Wednesday,  too, 
Thursday,  also,  Friday — heu  I 

**  Two  and  three,  four,  five,  and  six, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wedneeday,— Bia!*' 

Tailor,  tnilor,  every  pore 
Seem*  to  sniffle  and  to  snoro. 

<•  Hilloft !  tailor,  Master  Snip  ! 

8how  us  but  year  nose's  tip — 
t»  Cone,  let's  have  a  daneing  bout. 

We  wilt  teach  yoo  step  and  sboat ! 

««  Tailor— little  tailor,  fl.  ir, 
Uonday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday — bear ! 

**  Tailor,  tbon,  and  robber  too, 

WtfliK-s  Iny,  'I'huraday,  Friday — ^ImqI 
"  Coroo  B^ain — come  back  to  us, 

Little  tailor  viliainoaa! 
'*  Yon  shall  dance  until  you  craek 

Every  sinew  in  your  back 

— Fairias'  eon  doCft  avina  Imdt!** 

The  tailon— that  ia  to  say,  the  working 

tailors — as  a  craft,  are  regarded  in  Brittany 
mucli  as  the^  are  ia  England ;  and  the  old 
scrap  of  ridicule  pr«vatTs  there  just  as  it 
di>cs  among  our^clvcs^  that  it  requires  no 
less  than  nine  tailors  to  make  one  man. 
The  above  story  in  diflercnt  shapes,  may 
be  found  in  the  fairy  mythologies  of  most 
countries.  In  one  vprsion,  the  thief  i?  3 
baker,  who  with  more  cunuing  than  the 
tailor,  strews  hot  ashes  round  his  house,  so 
that  when  filrip>  come  they  scorch  tlicir 
feet;  for  which  indignity,  however,  they 
take  ample  vctigeance  by  breaking  all  hit 
pana  and  ovens.  A  similar  trick  is  played 
off  upon  the  German  fairies,  in  a  tradition 
called  '  The  Fairies  on  the  Rock.'  Ia  the 
Irish  veraion  of  the  legend,  the  poor  fellow, 

who  is  puddrnly  surminiflrd  in  tlio  moon- 
light by  a  troop  of  fairies,  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, "  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,"  StA* 
findni^'  tlip  refrain  rather  monotonous, adds, 
"Saturday  and  Sunday,"  ilc.  whereupon 
the  whole  company  vanish  with  a  scream. 
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There  is  also  t  French  venioii  to  the  sime  i 

cfTect,  only  that  instead  of  vanishing,  the 
liorrified  tuiries  stamp  with  their  feet,  and 
utter  such  tremeiiduus  cries  that  the  travel- 
ler it  ready  to  die  with  fear.  Had  he  only 
added,  'And  thus  the  week  is  ended!'  the 
peuaoce  of  the  poor  fairies  would  have  end- 
ed also.  The  moral  of  the  tradition  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  persons  who  may 
hereafter  contemplate  thefts  on  the  '  good 
people,' — namely,  that  their  money  is  of  no 
value.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connexion 
with  this  point,  that  the  Welsh  assign  this 
storjr  to  the  (Jorauiens,  a  race  whom  the)' 
accused  of  the  practice  of  coining  false 
money;  and  that  in  designating  the  fidse 
money,  they  usethe  very  same  lermsemploy- 
ed  by  the  Breton  poet — terms  for  which 
neither  the  Welsh  nor  the  Breton  diction- 
aries furnish  any  satisfactory  explanation. 
It  is  a  curious  incident  in  fairy  lore,  this 
identification  of  the  fairies  with  the  ftlse 
coiners. 

The  Breton  fairies  seem  to  possess  one 
distinctive  characteristic — their  close  rela- 
tionship with  Druidical  raliqnes  and  tradi- 
tions.   This  is  rasily  accounted  for  in  a 
country  where  the  remains  of  the  Celtic 
worship  are  so  nnmeroos.  The  ffrottoa  of 
the  fairies  are  always  amongst  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Druids,  and  one  of  the  names 
bj  which  the  fairy  u  popularly  known — 
Korrigan — is  borrowed  from  them.  The 
ballad  cnllefl  'Lord  Nann  and  the  Korri- 
gan' affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  fairy  in 
her  grotto  by  the  side  of  the  -fountain  or 
well— -both  of  w  hich,  the  altar  of  stones  and 
the  spring  of  water,  were  anciently  objects 
of  the  sttperstitiotts  worship  of  the  Druids. 
The  Lord  Nann  goes  into  the  gieen  forest 
to  hunt  a  roe  for  his  younGf  wife,  and  seeing 
a  white  hind,  he  follows  it  through  the 
woods  with  such  ardor,  that  he  grows  hot 
aufl  rxhaii?ted.    Evening  Is  now  setting  in, 
and  discovering  a  little  stream  running  from 
a  wdl,  close  at  the  loot  of  a  fairy  grotto,  he 
descends  to  drink.   The  Korrigan  is  seated 
by  the  side  of  her  fountain,  combing  her 
flaxen  hair  with  a  comb  of  jcrold.    She  is 
Otttreged  at  his  audacity  in  troubling  her 
waters,  and  gives  him  his  choice,  cither  to 
marry  her  on  the  instant,  to  linaer  pining 
away  for  seven  years,  or  to  die  in  three  days. 
He  tells  lier  he  cannot  marry  her,  because 
he  is  already  married ;  that  as  to  the  seven 
Tears,  be  must  die  when  it  shall  please  God; 
bat  that  in  any  event  he  would  rather  die 
at  once  than  marry  a  Korrigan.   The  vin- 
dicttve  Korrigan  pronounces  bis  doQm,  and 


hi  three  days  the  young  wife  begins  lo 
question  her  mother. 

•«0h!  isll  nt«,  n)oiIier,wh7  the  bsUs  liafoet  as 

loud  and  slow 
And  why  the  {)ric>!t8,BllclBdin  wluts,sreohant- 

ing  <nt\  am!  l«>w  ?" 

A  poor  uniorttiiialf,  niy  cliild,  to  whom  we  siiel- 
ter  ^ave, 

Expi red  fast  night,  and  now  tb« prissta av*  chant- 
ing at  hia  grave.** 

"  Oh  !  tell  nie,  mother,  of  ntf  lord^^  !  tail  OW 

where  lie'i  mae  f" 
"He's  gone  into  tne  town,  my  child,  and  hail  bv 

litre  anon." 

•*0k!  teUiM,aMitlMr,abaillwseraa7Rdiobeor 

my  blue  f 

For  I  UMiiUgoto  rhutoh  to-dajito  cbnteb  to- 
day with  you." 

"  Oh  !  neither  blue  nor  red,  ray  rhild,  nor  any  col- 
ors guy  ; 

The  mode  is  changed,  and  you  must  go  to  church 
in  black  today." 

Then  passing  througli  the  ehorcbyard  groond 

amidst  funefml  treoa, 
And  cemetry  BOBamoBtt,  hsr  buaband's  tomb 

she  sees. 

•*  Now,  which  of  our  dear  relatives  is  laid  her« 

with  guch  cnre  i*" 
"  I  can  no  longer  hide  the  truth— your  busbuid, 

child,  lies  there !" 

The  newt  hat  iUlon  upon  her  heart,  andalruek 

her  to  the  core, 
Sha  throws  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  never 
rises  noro. 

Oh  !  it  wns  wondrous  in  tbo  ttigbt  which, fbl- 

low'd  the  und  day  * 
Whpn  they  interr'd  tMt  lady  bri^twhei*  bST 

dear  husband  lay, 

'TwsR  wond'rous  in  the  night  to  see,  in  the 

night-time  dark  and  drear, 
Two  oak-treen  o'er  that  recent  tomb,  epriDg  up 

into  the  air; 

And  in  their  branches  two  while  doves, all  pily 

throuf  k  the  nigbt 
Sing  even  till  the  dawn  of  day,  then  hsaTon- 

wards  plume  their  flight. 

This  fanciful  notion  of  trees  springing  up 
with  doves  sinking  in  tbeni,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  tne  old  trsgie  ballads.  Some* 
times,  as  in  our  English  ballad  of  '  Lord 
Lovel  and  the  fair  ( )iincebell,'  two  briars 
or  yews  grow  up  to  a  brave  height,  and  tie 
themselves  at  the  top  into  a  true  lorw's 
knot.  This  was  a  very  common  resource 
of  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages.  Tiiis  storv 
of  '  Lord  Nann  and  the  Korrigan'  is  famil- 
iar, in  other  shapes,  to  the  poetry  of  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Servia,  and  other  countries, 
and  the  reader  may  probably  remember  au 
old  Scotch  ballad  to  which  U  bean  a  close 

resemblance. 

Aithoogb  the  Bretons  supply  their  fairies 
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with  fountains  niid  running;  stre.nna,  we  do 
not  find  that  tbey  people  their  inland  wa- 
ter* with  anj  other  description  of  poetical 
mirits.    There  arc  no  naiads  or  drynds  in 
Brittany.    But  they  spcm  to  have  lr:in«port- 
ed  into  the  interior  some  of  iheir  salt-wa- 
ter phantasies,  and  to  give  an  hutiorahle  re- 
ception to  syrens  and  mermaids  in  tlioir 
lakes  and  poada.    One  of  the  most  remark- 
able instanees  u  that  of  a  ajren  who  is  said 
to  inhabit  tlie  pond  of  a  duke  near  Vanncs, 
which  is  so  close  to  the  sea  that  she  may  en- 
joy, whenever  she  pleases,  the  sight  of  those 
terrible  calamities  which  were  said,  of  old, 
to  have  been  so  grateful  to  her  sisterhood. 
This  beautiful  nymph  comett  out  of  a  mor- 
ning to  take  the  air,  and  spread  her  green 
tresses  in  the  snn.    According  to  the  tra- 
dition, a  soldier  surprised  her  once  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  was  so  charmed  by 
her  aspect,  that  he  could  not  resist  tlie 
temptation  of  approaching  her,  when  she 
seized  him  in  her  wiry  arms,  and  plunged 
with  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  If 
you  ask  for  the  story  of  this  syren,  they 
will  tell  you  that  she  was  formerly  a  prin- 
cess to  whom  these  waters  belonged  ,  and  i 
that  she  refused  to  marry  a  noble  suitor, 
the  owner  of  the  I^ikc  of  Plaisance.  One 
day,  fatigued  by  his  entreaties,  she  hastily 
said  to  him,  believing  the  thinglo  be  impossi- 
ble,that  she  would  become  his  wife  when  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Plaisance  should  join 
those  of  her  own  domain.   Her  loTer  took 
her  at  her  word,  and  oonMroeled  n  canal, 
by  which  the  miracle  was  accomplished. 
Having  finished  his  work,  he  invited  her 
to  a  grand  fete  at  his  chateau,  and,  to  crown 
bis  triumph,  conveyed  her  in  a  barge  with 
great  pomp  along  the  canal,  demanding  the 
fulfilmant  of  her  promise  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.   The  princess  was  in  despair; 
and,  seeing  no  escape  from  a  marriage  she 
loathed,  being  all  the  while  secretly  attach- 
ed to  another,  she  threw  herself  head-fore- 
most into  the  lake — an  effectual  recipe  for 
the  manufacture  of  syrens,   Of  course  she 
was  never  seen  again ;  but  firom  that  day  to 
the  present,  the  lake  lias  been  haunted  by 
a  syren,  believed  to  be  the  said  princess, 
who  takes  particular  pleasure  in  making 
her  appearance  on  the  rocks  in  the  fine 
summer  mornings,  deliberately  combing 
out  her  long  hair,  and  weaving  coronals  of 
water-lilies. 

Whenever  any  of  these  ballads  touch  up- 
on the  domestic  affections,  they  exhibit  con- 
siderable delicacy  of  treatment  and  truthful- 
nes  of  feeling.  The  ballad  of  *  The  Baron 


£Ac«irsT, 

of  Jauioz'  is  a  rnnopiruoTis  instance.  The 
Baron  himself  is  an  historical  character. 
He  flourished  in  the  14th  century,  partici- 
pated in  most  of  the  public  events  of  that 
period  in  France,  and  served  in  the  Holy- 
Land.  'JMie  b  illad  relates  to  circumstances 
which  occurred  during  his  stajin  Brittany, 
where  it  is  s;iid,  he  a  young  country 

girl  for  gold  from  her  family,  and  carried 
her  off  to  Franee,  where  she' died  ^bf  grief. 
The  ballad  opens  with  the  youn:i  g""!  sit- 
ting by  the  river  side,  when  the  death-bird 
(a  Breton  superstition)  tells  her  that  she  is 
sold  to  the  Baron  of  Jauioz.    She  comes 
home  and  asks  her  mother,  is  it  true  ? 
Her  mother  refers  her  to  her  father — he  de- 
sires her  to  ask  her  brother,  who  avows  at 
once  that  they  have  sold  her,  that  the  mon- 
ey is  received,  and  that  she  must  go  instant- 
ly.   She  asks  her  mother  what  dress  she 
shall  wear ;  but  her  motlier  tdia  her  it  is 
of  no  consequence ;  a  black  horse  waits  at 
the  door  to  convey  her.    As  she  goes  she 
hears  the  bells  of  her  village,  and  weeps 
and  bids  them  adieu  !    Passing  a  lake  she 
sees  small  boats  filled  with  crowds  of  the 
dead  in  winding  sheets.     She  is  over- 
wheltned  with  grief  and  terror,  and  nearly 
loses  her  reason.   At  last  she  reaches  the 
ch&teau. 

That  fearful  lord — his  board  in  black 
As  plamsge  on  the  raven's  back : 

His  hair  is  hluncird — a  wi!<)  fladh  flics 
Like  n  li^lit  of  tir<!l)raiul'i  iVuiij  hia  eyes 

"Ha!  pretty  one,  thy  company 
Tts  long  desired  !   Come, sweet,  and  sec 

^>  My  wealth  ;  come,  iSBfs  mj  ehamben  o'er. 
And  count  my  gold  ana  silver  store." 

**I*d  rather  lo  my  mother  forth ! 
To  count  her  Aggots  by  the  hearth." 

"Then,  let  us, for  a  bliss  divine. 
Retire  to  teate  my  coxtly  wine." 

"  I'd  drink  my  father's  ditch  stream  first, 
Where  even  his  horse:)  hlake  their  thirst." 

**  Well,  como  with  me  end  search  the  Iowa, 
To  bay  a  haodsomelSte-day  gowa." 

"  I'd  rather  have  a  petticoat 

Of  xturt"  l>y  my  dear  mother  wrought." 

Finding  her  iiironsolable,  the  noble  lord 
begins  to  repent  his  bargain.    But  it  is  too 


late.  Her  heart  is  broken.  The  real  of 
the  ballad  is  very  melancholy. 

**  Yo  birds,  that  oa  Ihe  wiog  rejoicSf 
I  pray  ye,  Iteten  tO  my  TOMS. 

"  Ah  !  yc  shall  see  my  Tillage  home, 

To  which  I  never  more  may  come  ! 

•«Ab!  happy  birds,  so  joyous  there, 
Wbilel  sm baatA'd  in  dssw  ' 
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«     all  ny  fiiends  at  yam  n«rt  m««tiag^ 
PfiBMOt  my  sad,  but  tender  graetiog  * 

"  My  mother  who  gave  birth  to  me, 
And  bim  who  reared  mo  lovingly  ; 

**lkly  mother,  deorly  loved  and  prized; 
The  priest,  by  whom  I  waabaptisad; 

To  all  I  love — adieu— adiaii— 

And,  brother  {—pardon  oTen  for  jou !" 


Two— three  months  had  paaa'd  avraj; 
The  ftmily  in  alomber  lay— 

'Tw.tH  in  the  midnight,  atill  and  deep» 

The  laniily  wcro  sunk  in  sippp — 

No  sound  the  solemn  silence  broke, 
When  nt  the  door  a  low  voice  apoke— 

•*0h  !  ftther,  mother — prny  for  me — 
For  God's  sweet  love — pray  fervently  ! 

•*  Get  mourniog,  too,  my  parents  dear. 
For  your  poor  ehtld  ia  on  her  bier !" 

This  ballad  is  one  of  the  raost  affecting 
in  the"  colleciidi).  It  is  also  strongly  co- 
lored with  uatioDid  feelings.  A  striking 
aod  highly  appropriite  effect  is  prodoeed, 
as  the  poor  young  girl  gcie^  aw  ny  from  her 
home,  by  the  sound  of  the  parish  bells,  call- 
ing up  so  many  cherished  association.o,  so 
many  happy  domestic  memories.  In  Brit- 
tan  j%  where  the  bells  of  the  churches  are 
drawn  into  all  the  ceremonies  of  life  and 
death,  the  pathos  of  this  little  passage 
touclirs  tlic  universal  heart. 

Amongst  other  subjects  treated  by  the 
Breton  poets,  in  common  with  the  popular 
writers  of  nearly  every  literature  in  Europe, 
ia  that  wliich  is  best  known  to  the  majority 
of  readers  by  the  'Leonore'  of  Biirger. 
There  is  a  Danish  version,  a  Welsh  ver- 
sion, and  even  a  modern  Greek  version  of 
this  famous  story.  The  Breton  poem  is 
not  destitute  of  a  poetical  energy,  and 
breadth  of  style  worthy  of  so  striking  a 
theme.  It  is  called  '  The  Fostcr-Brother.' 
Gwennolaik,  the  heroine  of  this  ballad,  is 
on  orphan.  Iler  father,  mother,  and  her 
two  sisters,  are  all  dead.  She  lives  in  the 
manor-house  with  her  step-mother,  who  ill- 
treats  her,  and  puts  her  to  drudgery.  She 
has  only  one  friend  in  the  world,  her  foster- 
brother;  but  he  has  been  at  sea  for  six 
years.  She  is  constantly  watching  for  his 
return.  One  dark  night  she  ia  sent  to 
draw  water  at  a  fairy  well,  when  a  voice 
asks  her, '  Is  she  betrothed  V  She  answers 
'No;*  and  receives  a  brida]  ring,  and  a 
pledge  that  a  chevalier  returning  from 
Nanlef,  where  he  was  wounded  in  a  cuui- 

*  Thiii  is  very  charactnritilic  in  the  French  ver- 
sion ;  Faitts  mes  complimenti  ^ 
JMrtTMCat  flMMd  WM  lar  MfTiS/ 


bat,  will  come  back  for  her  in  three  weeks 
and  three  days.  She  runs  home,  looks  at 
the  ring,  and  finds  that  it  is  the  same  which 
her  foster-brother  wears  on  his  right  hand. 
In  the  intenral,  her  step-mother  resolreq 
that  she  ?lial!  marry  a  stable-boy.  This 
relentless  determination  is  carried  into  ef- 
fect ;  but  on  the  night  of  the  wedding,  the 
bride  disappears,  and  nobody  knows  where 
she  is  gone. 

The  mnnor-houso  in  darkoeaa  1^;  its  ianates 

soundly  slept; 
Bat  at  the  farm  the  poor  yonag  girl  her  lonely 

vigil  ki'pt. 

"Who's  there?"    " 'Tis  I,  thy  foster-brother, 

Nola."    "Can  it  be? 
Itia— it  is — my  brother  deai^Abt  welcome 

aight  to  me !" 

She  leapa  behind  him  on  a  horae,  a  hone  as  white 

ns  snow, 

And  trenibiinc  twines  her  arm,  her  right  arm 
louad  them  aa  they  go. 

"Oh!  n<H?,  how  rnpidfy  we  ride !— tea  leagves 

at        an  hour ! 
But  I  am  hnppy  cloae  10  ihee  ah !  ne'er  aohleat 

"  I  long  to  see  thy  mothcr'<i  house — oh  !  toll  mc 
is  it  near 

"  Cling  cloaely  to  me,  siater  mine !— and  we  sbali 
aoon  be  there." 

The  owls  fly  houting  o'er  theur  heada,aad  sarage 

crratures  break 
Through  wood  and  stream  like  madden'd  things, 

to  hear  the  noise  thcv  make.' 


"  How  like  the  wind  thy  atead  fliea  on  !- 
arrow  on  the  gale ! 

Why,  brother,  thou  art  very  grand !— how  bright- 
ly gleams  tliy  mail ! 

"  How  grand  thon  art— bnt  tell  me,  is  thy  mother's 

mansion  ncfir .'" 
"  Cling  closely  to  me,  siater  mine !  and  we  aball 
soon  be  there. 

thy  hair,  thy  hair  is 
band  end  heart !— dear 


"Thy  heart  is  frozen 
wet  and  chill — 

Thy  band's  like  ice  ! — thy  hi 
brother,  art  thou  ill  !" 


"  Cling  closely  to  me,  sister  mine  !  the  house  is 
Tery  near — 

You  hear  oar  bridal  sonp  already- liaten,  riater 

dear!" 

Unlike  the  hcroof  the  German  and  Greek 
ballads,  our  lover  conducts  bis  mistress  to 
a  charming  isle,  filled  with  crowds  of  happy 
souls  dancinf^  merrily,  and  singing  for  joy, 
where  she  finds  her  mother  and  two  sisters, 
and  where  the  nuptials,  we  are  led  to  infer, 
take  place  under  the  most  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances. This  delightful  spot  is  no 
other  than  the  Elysiam  of  the  Druids, 
which,  according  to  tlie  Welsh  tradition, 
is  the  Isle  of  Avaloo,  now  called  Glaston- 
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bury,  a  large  orchard  of  apple-ttees 
pleiely  surrounded  by  running  streams. 
The  belief  in  this  old  tradition  still  holds 
good  in  Brittany ;  and,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
articles  of  faith  that  no  soul  can  ol)tain  ad- 
mission until  the  funeral  honors  have  been 
doly  performed,  the  Bretons  exhibit  an  ex- 
emplary rigor  in  discharging  all  offices  of 
that  nature.  Their  funeral  rites  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the 
earliest  limes. 

The  story  of  IleloTse  and  Abelard  forms 
a  favorite  subject  in  the  popular  poetry  of 
Brittanj.  For  many  years  those  lovers, 
so  famous  in  the  rliyiuf  s  of  all  countries, 
lived  at  the  village  of  Pallet,  near  Nantes; 
and  they  soon  acquired  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood such  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  that  it  is  nothing  very  surpris- 
ing to  find  them,  in  that  credulous  and  ex- 
agtE^*t>ng  age,  converted  by  popular  woik 
der  into  something  over  and  above  the  av- 
erage of  humanity.  But  the  English  reader 
will  scarcely  be  prepared  to  find  them 
transformed  into  a  pair  of  sorcerers.  Yet 
such  is  the  actual  substance  of  the  popular 
ballad  in  which  Ilelolse,  speaking  in  her 
own  person,  celebrates  her  love  and  her 
learning.  There  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  ridiculous  and  the  profane  in  tiiis  bal- 
lad, from  which  we  ^ve  the  opening  verses, 
following  the  origmal  nearly  word  for 
word. 

M  At  twelve  years  old,  not  fearing  eitber  scandal 

or  reproof, 

To  fa  llow  mjdMr  Abelard,!  I«ft  myftther's 

roof. 

«  And  when  wa  went  to  Nsatst,  my  God !  sweet 

Abelard  aii<I  T, 
I  knew  no  language  but  tho  one  we  speak  in 
Brittany. 

u  I  did  not  even  know,  my  God  1  tbe  way  lo  say 

a  prayer, 
Wh^n  *  WM  in  my  fttber's 
they  were. 

•*  But  BOW  I  am  instmeted  well — in  all  things 
p«rfiMtqiiii»— 
I  know  the  Oreek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  I  can 

read  and  write : 

«*And  read  in  the  Evangelists,  and  write  both 
well  and  fast, 
And  speak  and  conseoraia  tlie  host  as  well  as 

any  priest." 


Haareas  u  iih  >udd«n  tampfets,  and  the  aailh 

roll  fearfully. 

'  I  know  all  things  that  tlnoagh  all  time,  in  all 

I'l    world  were  known, 
Ail  iliiiigd  that  ever  happen'd  yet,  or  ever  shall 


But  this  is  nothing.  These  are  amongst 
the  Bmallesk  of  her  powers  and  loeomplish- 


•*An(l  I  h:\vc  pnwpr  to  ohanga  aiyael^as  ereiy 
one  may  know. 
Into  an  ignis  ftlnaa,  a  dragon,  dog,  or  arow. 
knows  song  would  rend  the  haaivaaarand 
make  the  tossing  tea 


She  then  goes  on  to  recite  some  of  her 
means  of  sorcery;  as  how  she  has  three 
vipers  sitting  on  the  egg  of  a  dragon, 
which  is  destmed  to  desolate  tlw  earth,  and 
how  she  nourishes  her  vipers,  not  with  the 
flesh  of  partridges  or  woodcocks,  but  with 
the  sacred  blood  of  Innocents.  Having 
such  tremendous  resources  at  her  cona- 
mand,  she  threatens  to  overturn  the  world 
at  hist — if  she  only  live  long  enough. 

"  If  I  rero«in  upon  the  earth,  nnd  my  hwci  clerk 
with  me. 

If  we  remain  upon  the  earth,  one  year,  or  two, 
or  thtee 

"  Yet  two  or  three,  my  Light  and  I,  am  tlwy 

have  swil'lly  tiown. 

My  Aiji  hird  .ind  I  shall  make  the  earth  torn 

up-^ide  down." 

The  poet  finding  his  imgination  rimniog  a 
little  too  far,  and  apparently  afraid  of  the 

consequences,  steps  in  at  this  critical  point, 
and  winds  up  the  song  with  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious moral  : 

"  Take  <  ar. ,  oil !  IIelolBe,aad  think  upon  yoor 
soul's  abode ; 
For  if  thM  world  belongs  to  yon,  the  next  be 
longs  to  God!" 

There  are  several  songs  in  the  collection 
to  which  we  would  gladly  directs  attention, 
either  for  their  traditional  and  historical 
interest  or  their  poetical  beauty.  Anioti<Tst 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  ballad 
of  '  Genevieve  of  Ilustefan,'  '  Our  Lady 
of  Fulgoat,'  '  The  Heiress  of  K^roolaz,' 
the  '  Elegy  on  Monsieur  de  N6vct,'  '  Lez- 
Briez,'  the  historical  song  of  ^tiie  Bre- 
tons, *The  Exiled  Priest,'  several  of  the 
short  tender  love  songs,  and  some  songs  of 
the  feasts,  festivals,  and  seasons.  But  we 
have  already  extended  our  notice  of  these 
lyrics  to  as  great  a  length  as  we  ean  ren- 
sonably  spare  ;  and  the  reader  will  proba- 
bly be  suiiiciently  enabled  to^estimate  their 
general  eharacteristles  fifom  the  specimens 
we  have  laid  before  him. 

There  is  another  subject  of  great  interest 
connected  with  the  literaiureof  Brittany,  and 
stiU  less  known  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
country — the  drama  of  the  Bretons.  Upon 
this  strange  class  of  productions— certainly 
the  most  carious  of  th«r  kind  and  fona 
now  existing  in  any  part  of  Europe— wn 
may  take  another  opportunity  of  ofiieringail 
extended  notice. 
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1.  A  Bupptmentarjf  RqMrt  m  the  Itenrfts 


the  struggle  no  less  of  the  natural  than  of 
the  spiritual  man ;  and  one  people,  bjf  the  art 
of  embaliDineiit,  has  endeavored  to  escape 
the  corruption  which  others  have  prevent- 


Edtcin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  BarriUtr-al- 
Law.    London.  1844). 
%  On  the  Laying  Mtf,  PUnUingj  and  Man- 
agi 
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3.  Gatherings  from  Graveyards,  particu- 
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4.  Neeropdis  OUagwms  ;  with  observa- 
tions on  the  ancient  and  modern  Tombs 
and  Sepulture.  By  John  Strang.  Glaa- 
gow.  183L 

5.  Remarks  on  the  Origin  an'd  Evils  of 
City  Tntrrmcnts,  Sfc.    Glasgow.  1842. 

6.  A  Trad  ujwn  Tombstones,  with  Illustra 
tiam,  ~  ^  - 
Elford.    Ruf^plry.  1813 

7.  Jitter  on  the  ajjuropriatc  IJi.^nosal  of 
Memmumiai  Seu^ttm.  By  Richard 
Westmacott,  A.  R.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  London. 
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4.  »m^y^^>».y         .  ^  ed  bv  Erc.    Wbilc  the  pie^y  of  natural  reli- 

0fa  Special  Inyuuy  wto  the  Iraettce  cf,    J      ^^^^  ,^  J^^,  , 

Ivf,rmcnt  n,  l  orcns^  rnude  at  the  request  ^      ^^^^^  of  the  dead  as 

oj  JJcr  Majesty  s  prmetpal  Secretary  of       ^^^^^  ^^^^e  living,  a  yet  earlier 

6tatefor  the  Home_DeparJment.    By  ^^^^.^.^.^        -.pired  him  to  escape  the 

corte  of  the  worm,  and  the  return  to  the 
dust  from  whence  he  sprung.    To  the  lat- 
»  im€M.uying       '^'^""ff 1     j^ar  witness  the  cinerary  urns  of  Greece 
insr  (if  (  nititertes,  tma  on  the  Improve-      j  »  _    .i  I^a  ^ 

L     J     D   1      t     J      and  Rome,  the  pyramids  and  mummies  or 

Etruria,  perhaps  also  the  gilded  skulls  and 
locomotive  corpses  of  the  Scythians  ;  while 
Priam,  Polydorus,  Antigone,  and  Archyias 
exemplify  the  honor  of  the  riles  of  burial : 
and  the  tabooed  plots  of  New  Zealand,  and 
the  eaims  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  the  ex- 
treme links  of  the  rliain  of  eternal  and  uni- 
versal piety  which  hallows  the  ^sepulchres  of 
our  Fathers.  The  *d(^  and  birds/  so 
often  denounced  or  averted  as  a  eane  fav 
i'VvT'r'w'rV^rr'r' heathen  poet.,  are  scarcely  less  earnestly 
By  F.  E,  Paget.  M.  A..  Rector  of  ^^^^^^^     ibePsaimial ;  and  '  to  be  buried 

like  a  king's  daughter,'  may  be  said  to  have 

passed  into  an  Hebrew  proverb.  Hardly 
any  but  an  unbeliever  in  revelation  would 
order  his  body  to  be  bomed ;  but  it  nraat 
be  a  Giaour  to  nature  who  could  exdaini, 


'  Splf.ndid  in  ashes  and  pompous  in  the 
grave,'*  Man  has  sometimes  built  himself 
aa  argument  of  immortality  from  the  grand- 
eur of  his  tomb  ;  and  the  desire  to  preserve 
a  festering  body  and  a  fading  name  from 
utter  decay,  has  been  drawn  into  a  natural 
evidence  <>f  the  incorruption  of  the  souK 
But  a  (iplcndtd  monumcui  speaks  as  much 
of  the  dread  of  annihilation  as  of  the  hope 
of  a  resurrection;  and  the  love  of  posthu- 
mous fame,  whether  in  pyramids  or  in  the 
mouths  of  men,  is  at  best  but  a  proof  of  the 
'longing  after' an  immortality  of  which  it 
gives  no  sign.  The  worm  below  mocks  at 
the  masonry  above ;  the  foundation  of  our 
monuments,  as  of  our  houses,  is  in  the  dust ; 
and  the  nameless  pyramid,  and  the  broken 
urn,  and  tlie  '  mummy  become  merchan- 
dize,' are  as  true  a  page  in  the  history  of  the 
*  ncMe  animal/  as  his  grandest  efforts  of 
mind  or  hand  after  *  a  diuturnity  of  mem- 
ory.' 

Tp  bafBe  the  powers  of  Death  has  been 

*  *  Man  is  ■  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes 
SBd  pompnoB  in  the  grave,  eolemnTsinf  nativitiet 

and  dcatliR  willl  pqml  lii^^trr,  nor  nminin:^  rt-w- 
monioM  of  bravery  in  the  infiiniy  of  iiu  uaiurc' — 
Str  T.  Browne's  tim  iTisl,sh.V. 

AoousT,  m44.  S» 


*  What  reek*  it,  thongh  his  eorse  may  tte 
VVilhin  a  living  gmve  !* 
The  bird  that  tears  that  proatrats  ftm 
Has  oely  robbed  the  i 


The  history  of  Revealed  Rdigion  exhib- 
its to  us  a  middle  and  a  better  way  ;  nei- 
ther indifferent  nor  over-scrupulcus  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  mortal  body,  avoiding  at 
once  the  outoasting  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  expen>^ive  carefulness  of  the 
funeral  pyre.  'J'he  ntc  ot  interment,  in  its 
literal  sense  of  consigning  a  body  to  the 
ground,  is  indeed  a  pingular  recognition  of 
the  ancient  curse,  '  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return  for  though  other 
nations  have,  for  a  while  and  in  a  degree, 
used  tills  riistom,  the  unbroken  tradition  of 
the  Jewish  people  alone  observed  it  in  its 
completeness  and  simplicity.  The  cave  of 
Macpelah  was  purchased  as  a  hurying- 
place  by  the  Father  of  the  FailbTul ;  and 

•  II  is  curious  that  thin  vr  ry  cxprc««ion,  n«  ap- 

tlied  to  the  vulture,  ah(  uid  Imvc  been  rondi  mned 
yLonginosis  the       hia:  G«  rgias,  ICO  J  years 
f  croro  Byron  wrste  it.    Vtms  iri^^t  9if»i. 
L9ng.,iL9,  Uis  sot  proSnU*  Iksi  tlw  osbls 
peel  bad  seen  the  psasaiie  ofcitLsr  rhsionman. 
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close  by  his  side  the  bones  of  Jf  scph,  after 
be'm  "  borne  by  the  children  of  Israel  id 
their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  rested 
ID  peace ;  and  it  seems  no  fortuitoas  em* 
blem  of  Ood'i^  pertple,  ns  sirriiijrcrs  and  pil- 
grims upon  erirlh,  that  their  first  possej^sion 
in  the  laud  uf  promise  should  be  a  tomb. 
The  case  of  Jonathan  and  >au] — and  there 
are  a  few  others  recorded  in  ]f<  ly  Writ — 
whose  bonea  were  burned — was  a  clear  ex- 
ception to  their  general  usage,  and  even  in 
this  case  the  ;i-lies  were  afterwards  inhum- 
ed. But  while  the  children  of  the  Promise 
preserv  ed  inviolate  the  ancient  rite  of  inter- 
ment, and  escheucd  pompous  monuments 
and  vain  epitaphs, "  their  yet  indistinct  per- 
ception of  a  resurrection,  the  dawn  only  oi 
a  brighter  day,  was  not  allowed  to  pene- 
trate tlie  veil  which  hung  over  the  grave, 
though  even  that  was  a  pillar  of  light  to 
them  compared  to  the  clond  and  darkness 
which  it  was  to  the  Gentiles.  Ere  the 
stone  was  rt  llcd  away  froni  the  sepulchre, 
death  had  still  its  defilement,  and  niuuriiiiiij 
its  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

But  when  our  Lord  by  His  own  dyint; 
had  taken  a^vay  the  pollution,  ns  by  11  i^ 
rising  again  He  had  taken  away  the  sting 
of  death;  when  life  ;ind  immortality  were 
brought  to  liilht,  and  the  dcctrinc  of  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body  hud  established, 
once  and  for  ever,  all  touching  the  mystery 
of  the  grnve  ntu!  of  ilie  life  hereafter  whiclt 
roan  shall  be  permitted  here  to  know,  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  which  harrassed  men's 
minds  on  the  relations  of  life  and  deatli,  anil 
the  thin.;8  thereto  pertaiiiitifr,  v^ere  ended, 
and  to  the  single  eye  of  Ottlli  the  prospect, 
near  and  di^i.nt,  w:is  clear  and  plain. 
That  body  ulm  h  He  had  taken  \\\)<  n  llitn- 
aelf,  and  declared  to  be  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ohoet,  which  was  to  rise  again  m 
more  glorious  form,  could  never  be  relin- 
quished to  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  while 
that  anointing  which  He  took  for  His  burial, 
and  that  sepulclire  which  Ifc  hanselled, 
purified  the  dead  body,  recognized  ceremo- 
nies, and  consecrated  the  tonib.  The  tear- 
ing of  hair  and  rending  of  garments  was 
modified  into  a  sorrow  rx  t  withi;ut  h(  pe; 
and  as,  under  the  Promise,  the  first  plot  ol 

S round  was  a  sepulchre — ^so,  under  its  ful- 
Iroent,  the  first  sepulchre  was  in  a  garden  : 
as  if  to  show  that  it  was  no  longer  the  land 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  and  that 
death  was  shorn  of  half,  its  terrors.  That 
men  could  in  any  sense  rejoice  over  the 
grave,  w;is  nni  the  least  of  the  miracles  ol 
4be  edri|  Christians;  and  nothing  was  more 


galling  to  the  heathen  and  apostate  emp^ 
n  IS,  tli;,n  the  iinde?p(  nding  {  sain;*  dy  of 
their  funeral  processions  aud  their  devout 
thanksgiving  at  the  tomb.  St.  Chryaoetoai 
IS  justly  loud  against  the  remnants  of  hei- 
ihenisrn  in  the  hired  ni<  urners  who  were 
sometimes  obtruded;  while  St.  Cyprian 
.seems  to  have  been  ovcr-eurneht  in  his  con- 
demnation of  sorrow  and  ail  its  tigii^  .  for 
though  our  Lord  rebuked  thewomcu  of  Je- 
rusalem who  wept  for  Him,  He  himself 
wept  at  the  crrave  «  f  Lazarus;  and  the  de- 
vout men  who  carried  >Stcphen  to  Ins  burial, 
made  great  lamentation  over  hini.  'i'he 
Puritans,  false,  with  all  their  profesaioiu, 
to  every  touch  of  nature,  condenmed,  as 
did  St.  Cyprian,  all  uiuurning  garuienta; 
what  would  they  now  say  to  the  ostentattoo* 
weepers  and  Haunting  hathaiids  which  so 
phnriiiaicaily  dititiiiguish,  in  the  north  espe- 
cially, their  mcdern  representatives  7  On 
the  delicate  and  often  perplexing  subject  of 
the  (legieo  and  ten  per  >  f  inhuming  for  the 
dead,  let  these  wcrtis  of  Jeremy  Tajlor 
suffice:— 

*  Solemn  and  apfoinfed  Tnoumfnfjp  are  good 

expreiisifins-  oi'  oui-  i'mr:  to  the  <!ep;irlcd 
soul,  HUii  ol  liis  worih.  Hi  ll  our  value  of  him; 
>nul  it  haili  ii8  praise  in  natiirc,  ami  in  mnnnerfi, 
in  I  iihlir,  custonis  ;  hut  tiie  prnise  ufitiB 
1(1)1  in  lllcGo^•l  el,  iliiit  i>-,  it  hath  no  uireei  and 
proj  cr  uses  in  ri  l!:.'iori.  For  if  ihe  dead  did 
die  in  the  Lord  ihtn  there  is  joy  to  him;  and 
it  is  an  ill  exprpraion  of  our  nfliertion  nnd  our 
iduinty,  10  wei  p  iinremf'orfahly  at  a  change 
that  i;a;h  carrn d  our  friend  loji  htiite  of  high 
lelioity.  Souieitun^  is  10  be  given  to  t-Uf^tom, 
»onii'thing  to  ramc,  to  nature,  and  to  eiviliiiee, 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  decenKt  d  Irieiul ;  for 
dint  man  icJ  e^n  t  n  ei!  ruiferiible  lor  whmii  no 
!riend  or  relative  ein  iIr  a  tear  or  pnysa  ralemn 
.<:igh.  8o  far  is  piety  ;  I.eyond,  it  may  he  the 
oKieiitiilion  iind  hriifging  ol'^ritf,  or  <>  design 
In  serve  worte  ends.  1  deeire  to  die  a  dry 
(i(  aih,  but  am  not  wry  drsirons  to  have  a  dry 
funeral }  some  flowers  ft  rinkled  on  my  grave 
would  be  well  and  comely— nnd  a  foftphower, 
lo  lurn  those  flowers  into  a  i^pringing  nn  mory 
or  a  liiir  rt  hcar^al,  that  1  may  not  go  forth  of 
my  doore  pb  inv  ^^ervaots  carry  the  entrails  of 
beasts.'— ifo/y  i^ing. 

While  the  general  revelation  of  immor- 
tality has  thus  put  light  in  the  pi  <ce  of 
darkness  anti  joy  fir  mourning,  the  partic> 
ular  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
of  tlie  B<idy  in  like  manner  suggests  a  de- 
cency and  comeliness  in  the  funeral  aolem» 
nities.  This  is  no  place  for  theological  di^ 
quisition,  hat  it  should  be  renieinbered — 
what  is  too  much  forgotten — that  the  res- 
urrection uf  the  body  is  no  mere  abstruse, 
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scholastic  dogma — ncr,  what  perhaps  it  is 
oftener  etmsideretl — a  groea  and  carnal 

represcritattoii  of  an  eterii  i!  trtiih — but  a 
peculiar  revelation  of  Chrtsiiuiiiiy,  iuvoiv- 
mg  deep  docirinnl  and  great  practical  les- 
sons; for  it  presupposes  our  flesh  here  npoti 
earth  ifie  afxxle  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  il 
rightly  cunsidercd,  cannot  fail  to  make  lib 
enhivate  purity  in  a  vessel  made  for  eterni- 
ty. The  best  human  philosophy  ha?  either 
pictured  gross  earthly  substances,  or  fancied 
thin  and  spectral  images,  the  ahadow  of  a 
shade  ;  hut  the  Christian  believes  that  when 
this  corruptible  shiill  liave  put  on  incorrup- 
tion,  he  who  was  made  in  the  beginning  af- 
ter the  image  of  God,  shall  be  restored  lo 
thru  image,  that  tlie  houl  t-hall  again  be 
clothed  in  a  more  glorious  body — the  na- 
ture ofwhieh  be  pretenda  not  toaean — and 
each  man's  individu^ility  preserved — that 
*  when  the  sea  shuli  give  up  her  dead,  and 
death  and  the  grave  deliver  up  the  dead 
which  are  in  them,'  each  person  may  speak 
of  himself  the  words  which  Christ  iliniself 
spoke  a  tier  lus  resurrection,  '  Behold,  it  is 
1  myeelf/  It  was  the  misniiprehenaion  of 
this  truth  that  led  the  heathen  persecutors 
of  the  Church  to  burn  in  contempt  the 
bodiea  of  the  martyrs,  thua  Tainly  imagin- 
ing to  extinguish  the  hope  of  their  resurrec- 
tion ;  but,  while  the  Christian's  faith  led 
him  neither  to  hasten  nor  to  delay  the  pro 
cess  of  corruption  in  the  return  of  the  hody 
to  its  kincirod  diisT,  ho  knew  that  He  who 
made  and  unmade  could  again  collect  its 
acatlered  particles,  whatever  ordeal  they 
might  undergo,  and  was  ready  to  '  give  his 
bo«ly  to  be  Inirned  ' — though  not  to  burn  it. 
The  tionorable  solemnization  of  funeral 
ritea  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  *  a  de> 
cent  interment,'  says  Hooker,  '  is  conven- 
ient even  for  very  humanity's  sake.'  Jer- 
emy Taylor's  words  will  beat  eonelade  the 
aigument : — 

*  Atnontr  Cliristiana  the  lionnr  wliicb  in  val- 
ued m  lii  liairofthe  ik-nd  is,  tliat  tlicy  be  buried 
in  holy  ground — ihat  is,  in  api)ointf(i  cenielr- 
ries.  in  places  o(  reli«rion,  ihcrr  where  the  lield 
of  God  is  sown  with  ihe  Feeds  of  live  repurrec- 
tion,  that  their  bodies  al.-o  miiy  be  ainontr 
Christians,  with  whom  their  lK>pe  and  their 
portion  ia,  and  shall  be  forever.' 

We  have  made  these  remarks  prelimin- 
ary to  more  praclieal  observations,  and,  we 

trust,  not  an  ins»ppropriate  approach  to  the 
subject  of  Christian  Cemeteries.  We  have 
wished  to  lay  the  foondattoii  deep  and 
aright,  and  approach  reverently,  and  step 
bj  atep,  to  a  subject  upon  wbtcb  more  con- 


fusion and  inconsistency  of  opinion  exists 
than  on  any  other  which  so  closely  affects 
our  comnn)n  humanity.  Though  it  is  a 
fuvor  to  which  we  must  all  come  at  last, 
few  agree  aa  to  how  we  should  meet  it  A 
jirince  will  give  his  body  to  the  dissecters ; 
u  liih'  rnnny  a  pnuper,  who  has  endured  aM 
I  lie  tieprivatien.s  of  tlie  workhouse,  hiis  laid 
by  a  pittance  to  save  himself  the  degrad:i- 
lion  of  a  parish  funeral.  Mr.  Loudon 
would  recommend  every  gentleman  to  be 
buried  in  his  own  grounds,  whose  friends 
probably  will  only  be  contented  with  a 
vault  l)cneath  the  altar.  Some  would  make 
their  grave  a  flower-bed  ;  and  others  think 
l)urial  in  a  cemetery  to  hn  .semi-heathen. 
.'\inid  such  a  labyrinth  of  superstition,  ir- 
reverence, ignorance,  and  right-feeling,  so 
•strangely  blended,  we  shall  endeavor,  tra- 
der tlie  guid-Jince  of  the  Church  universal, 
to  thread  out  a  true,  simple,  and  more  per- 
fect way. 

Enough  had  been  disclosed  by  the  Re> 
ports  of  the  Poor  Law  Conuiiis«inriers  on 
ihc  sanitary  C(>n<htion  of  the  poor,  and  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ihe  Health  of 
Towns,  as  to  the  loathsdnie  slate  of  the 
burial-grounds  in  populous  parishes,  to 
draw  some  public  attention  to  the  subject ; 
atid  Sir  James  Graham  promptly  followed 
up  the  matter  by  instituting  a  special  in- 
quiry into  the  practice  of  interment  in 
towns,  which  now  appears  as  a  *  Supple- 
mentary Report,'  by  Mr.  Chadwick — a 
mosi  important,  interesting,  and  compre- 
hensive work,  equally  marked  by  laborious 
research,  right  feeling,  and  sound  judgment. 
It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  harrow  up  the 
feelings  of  our  readers  by  repeating  the 
horrors  of  Enon-chapel  nnd  the  Portugal- 
street  burial-ground.*  Our  bones,  like  the 
grave^ligger's  in  Hamlet,  ache  to  think 
on't.  It  may  be  a  newer  feature  in  the 
controversy  to  say  that  there  has  been  a 
serious  doubt  amonrrthe  medical  profession 
whether  the  putrid  exhalations  from  such 
masses  of  corruption  have  any  injurious  eA 
fcrf  vxi  the  health  of  the  living.  And  even 
such  men  as  Parent-Duchaieiet  and  Orfila 
have  taken  the  native  view  of  the  qtws- 
tion.   But  their  argument  is  at  best  but 

•  t^vp.  tho  Report  on  Iloalth  of  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Walker's  •  Gatlicringii.'  The  hisloricil  portkll 
<'f  the  latter  work  is  a  direct  translation  fism 
V  icq-d'Azyr,  (Ewres,  tome  vi.  p.  9S7.    Hs  has 

awkwardly  converted  the  Book  of  Chronicles  into 
one  Paralipomcnejt  ;  niul,  by  a  atili  more  unfaappy 
mistake,  speaks  of  thr  gra\  r  of  Et^dtt        of  tWO 

meo  who  know  not  tlie  tomb. 
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tbe  anatoniicnl  sriiools  to  the  pupils  atterid- 
ing  ibem,  their  main  position,  which  inaj 
itadf  be  disputed,  being  more  ibaik  anawer- 
ed  by  the  positire  evidence  of  ibe  unhealthy 
stale  of  ilioso  residing  in  the  immediate 
neighborhuoii  ol  uur  worat  London  grave- 
yaraa.  Many  will  beayrprised  to  bear  thai 
it  was  deenieiJ  necessary  to  collect  a  large 
bodjr  of  evidence  to  refute  tlieae  strange 
opiniona  of  the  Freneh  sehool,  which  seem, 
Wb  other  products  of  the  same  soil,  to 
spring  from  a  morbid  lore  of  horror  for  its 
owo  lake.  It  does,  liovvtrFr,  appear  to  be! 
established  that  the  putrefaction  of  aninal 
natter  is  nnt  so  injurious  to  human  life,  as; 
that  of  vegetable  matter  ;  and  that  tbe  ph^- 
>ieal  effects  of  oor  present  system  of  intrs!- 
•riural  burial  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
-  ie  injury  it  inflicts  upon  SMiraU  and  rcli- 

A  deep  feeling  of  attachment  to  tbe  of- 
ces  and  fabric  of  the  Church,  is  a  marked 
■haracteristic  of  the  people  of  England, 
capeeially  amooif  the  poor  and  the  well^edn- 
cated.  The  Tcry  galleries  and  pews,  and 
tther  beautiBcations  which  i>o  sadly  mar 
ihe  true  character  of  our  churches,  are 
oftener  the  efTeclsof  a  welUmeaning  though 
:ll-directed  zeal,  than  of  the  low  and  pari- 
tauicai  feeling  to  which  it  is  now  the  fesh- 
ioo  excloeively  lo  refer  them.  In  libe  asan- 
Her,  a  love  and  reverence  the  Lord's 
house — ignorant  in  its  sources,  and  mis- 
chievous in  its  results,  we  admit — as  weH 
as  mere  worldly  pride  and  vanity,  have 
helped  to  deface  the  pillars  of  our  churches 
with  hideous  uiasacs  of  monumeitlal  sculp- 
^tnre,  and  to  crowd  the  parement  with  the 
still  more  unseemly  masses  of  corruption 
'>elow.  Tliose  who  are  fond  uf  tracing 
overy  abase  in  Christian  practice  to  a  pagan 
origin,  will  And  little  to  help  out  their  the- 
ory in  respect  of  the  practice  of  interment 
within  the  church.  I'hc  evil  is  entirely  of 
modem  growth,  and  oonld  only  bare  oc- 
curred onder  a  faith  which,  while  it  recog- 
nized the  snneiiiy  of  places  set  apart  for 
hdy  worship,  n  jeeted  all  notion  of  pirfla- 
tion  from  the  dead.  Burial  in  bealben  tem- 
ples was  utterly  unknown,  nnd  scarc^y  ever 
allowed  within  the  precincts  of  the  city. 
The  well-known  beading  of  *  sistb  viator' 
on  ancient  tombs — justly  ridiculed  in  mnd- 
ern  inscriptions  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  before  him-— stf^nift* 
oantly  marks  the  wayside  locality  of  the 
Roman  burial-grounds.  Many  (Jrerk  and 
Latin  words  relating  to  burial,  literally  signi- 
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fying '  carrying  out,'  point  to  tbe  i 
torn.  And  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,. 
who  was  met  by  our  Lord  '  nigh  to  the  gate 
of  the  city/  when  he  was  being  '  carried 
oat,'  may  serve  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the 
Jewish  barial-gronads  being  without  .the 
walls. 

The  earliest  Christians  conformed  to  the 

same  practice  ;   and  it  ia  a  very  credible 
tradition  that  the  proto-nianyr  St.  Stephen 
was  buried  where  be  wn  stoned,  '  out  of 
the  city/    Perseention  forced  the  baUever* 

to  8  secret  celebration  of  their  commo» 
worship  ;  and  where  would  t^ose  who  held 
a  '  Communion  of  Saints,'  living  and  do* 
parted,  St)  likely  betake  themaeWes  for 
prayer  and  praise  lo  the  great  Head  of  their 
Church,  as  to  tbe  tombs  of  those  wb«» 
had  died  in  defence  of  the  truths  that  He 
tannht  1  Hence  the  extra-mural  catacombs 
and  crypts — the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs- 
— became  the  first  C-hri."(iian  churches,  n 
practice  to  be  afterward.";  abused  by  makinp 
their  churches  their  sepulchres.  For  wheu 
persecutions  relaxed,  and  Christian  templee 
began  to  rise  in  tlie  light  of  day  in  the 
midst  of  the  cities,  the  tomb-altars  and  rehe? 
of  the  martyrs,  if  not  enclosed  by  asanctaary 
on  the  spot,  were  removed  from  their  orig^ 
inal  position  and  enshrined  in  the  new 
buildings — the  fruitlui  source  of  many  sab- 
sequent  deflections  from  the  primitive  failb 
— and  the  oriifin  rif  the  cnvried  privilege  of 
not  being  divided  in  death  from  those  re- 
mains which  the  pioua  whm  alrre  had  held 
in  so  much  honor,  that  haply,  like  the  man 
cast  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha,  they 
might  partake  of  a  greater  portion  of  life 
by  touching  a  good  roan'a  bones.  How- 
ever such  might  have  lieen  tlie  prpnlar 
current  of  feeling  among  the  more  enthusi- 
astic and  unlearned,  tbe  Church  autherit»> 
tively  <  vcr  M  t  her  face  again?t  the  inaov^ 
tion  of  t)uri.il  within  the  churches,  or  ever* 
within  the  city.  Indeed  tliu«e  who  died  iit 
tbe  greatest  odor  of  sanctity,  were  not  at 
first  allowed  more  than  npproxiniatinn  t& 
the  outside  of  tbe  church,  'i  be  first  en- 
croacbment  on  tbe  building  itself,  was  made 
in  favor  of  Constantine,  who  yet  w  as  not 
deemed  worthy  to  approach  nearer  than  the 
enter  court  or  porch  of  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles,  which  be  is  supposed  lo  have 
founded  :  his  son  Constantius  deeming  h, 
as  Su  Chrysostom  declares,  sufficient  honor 
if  be  might  lay  hia  father'a  bones  even  in 
the  Porch  of  the  Fisherman.  The  first 
step,  however,  was  now  taken  ;  and  thence- 
forward to  this  hour  there  has  been  a  cou- 
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tinual  struggle  between  the  claims  of  rank, 
«nd  pmrer,  and  weaHli,  and  nipenrtition, 

and  self-interest,  and  covetousness,  mingled 
with  feelings  of  saintly  nnd  domestic  piety. 

Between  all  these  potent  motives,  and 
the  aincere  honor  of  God's  house — need 
we  say  which  hn?  prrvatled  ?  Yci  llipre  is 
ao  unbroken  chain  of  authority  against  the 
mafe.  We  qaestion  if  tHere  is  any  one 
other  ciislotn  thit  hns  been  so  steadily  c.on- 
demned,  and  so  continually  persisted  in,  as 
(hat  of  burial  within  cities  and  churches. 
The  two  practices  scarcely  require  a  aepa- 
rate  consideration;  for  though  in  some 
points  of  view  the  arguments  against 
chorchyard-barial  may  be  arged  <i  yhrthri 
against  church-burial ;  y^t  the  artiml  state 
of  oar  civic  churchjards  has  now  rendered 
interment  in  them  the  greater  evU  of  the 
two. 

Those  who  hare  leisure  to  consult  the 
laborious  records  of  Bingliam,  Spoiidanus, 
Piattoli,  Vioq-id'Azyr,  and  Spelman,  and 
other  writers  nn  sepulture,  will  be  astounded 
at  tbe  mass  of  ecclesiastical  evidences  in 
Ikror  of  esitrft-mnral  bnriaf.  Bingham  shows 
that  for  the  first  three  eeoturiea  suburban 
catacomb<?  or  cemeteries  were  almost  exclu- 
sively adopted.  Exceptions,  proving  the 
general  rule,  in  favor  of  emperors,  popes, 
bishopi,  ccrlesia'^tics,  founders,  niiri  lay 
benefactors,  continued  to  increase,  with  oc- 
easional  reclamations  from  the  Church,  up 
to  the  tiiiitb  coritiirv.  From  tbenre  to  tlie 
seventeenth  vvc  have  a  series  of  twenty 
councils  decreeing  tbe  return  to  the  primi- 
tire  custom — *  Horem  reatituendam  curent 
Episcopi  in  cemeteriis  sepeliendi,'  Hap- 
pily this  is  a  question  in  which  all  branches 
of  the  Chureh  Catholic  do  and  wefl  may 
concur:  a  lengthened  di'tnil  of  all  the  au- 
thorities would  far  exceed  our  present 
limits,  bttt  a  few  citations  in  chronological 
«  order,  collected  from  various  sources,  of 
the  most  remarkable  expres«!ioiis  of  coun- 
cils and  individuals,  may  serve,  as  far  as 
precedent  goes,  to  aet  tfaiia  qaestion  at  test 
Ibr  ever. 

A*n.  33L  The  Thcoilosian  cotlc  forbade  all  in- 
terment wiUiin  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  even  ordered  that  all  the  bodier 
and  monuments  already  placed 
there,  should  be  carried  out. 
5"29.  The  first  clituae  ratified  by  Justinian 
563.  Coanoil  of  Bragoe,— *  Mullo  mode 
intra  ambitum  mnrorum  civltatum 
eujudihet  defiincti  corpus  ait  homar 
turn.* 

68ft.  Cuuncil  of  Aoxere,— *Non  licit  in 
baptiaterio  corpora  sepelire.' 


827.  Charlemagne's  capitularies, — '  Ne- 
mo in  ecclesia  sepeliatur.' 

1076.  Council  o(  Winchester,  under  Lan- 
franc,  ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbury, 
— 'In  ccclesiis  corpora  dcAinclO- 
rura  non  sepeliaotur.' 

1568.  Latimer  on  8t  Lnlte  viL  1 1.— <  The 
citizens  of  Nain  bud  their  biirj'ing 
places  without  tlie  city  ;  and  i  do 
marvel  that  London,  being  bo  great 
a  city,  hath  not  a  burial  place 
without,*  Ac 

166&  Charles  Borromco,  the  good  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  ordered  tiie  return 
lo  the  ancient  cualom  of  anhurhaa 

To  take  the  miscellaneous  authorities  of 

modern  times  : — 

Sir  Matthew  II  i!e  used  to  say,  'Churches 
were  made  for  the  living,  not  for  the  dead;' 
and  directed  that  his  hody  might  be  buri^ 
in  the  plainest  manner,  himself  rlictating 
the  simplest  possible  epitaph.  The  learned 
Rivet,  quoted  by  Bingham,  speaking  of  the 
innovation  of  churcn>burial,  says,  '  This 
custom,  which  covetousness  and  supersti- 
tion first  brought  in,  1  wish  it  were  abol- 
ished, with  other  relics  of  snpwrstition 
amon^T  us ;  and  that  the  ancient  custom 
was  revived,  to  have  public  bury ing-pl aces 
in  the  free  and  open  fields  wilbont  the  gates 
f)f  cities.  Grotius,  on  the  same  passage  of 
St.  Luke  on  which  Latimer  has  commented, 
makes  the  like  complaint.  In  hi^  plan  for 
rebuilding  London,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
says,  '  I  would  wish  that  all  burials  in 
churches  might  be  disallowed, — and  if  the 
churchyard  be  clone  about  the  Chnreh,  this 
is  also  inconvenient.  It  will  be  inquired, 
where  then  shall  be  the  burials  ?  I  answer, 
in  cemetries,  seated  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,'  &c.  The  evidence  given  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  London  and  Mr.  Milflllll 
is  precisely  to  the  same  point 

Sttch  a  eiottd  of  witnesses  seems  irrerist- 
iblr.  If  anything  more  is  wniitod,  we  may 
clench  the  nail  on  either  head  uf  the  law  of 
the  Twdve  Tables — '  Hominem  roortaun 
in  urhe  ne  sepelito and  with  the  following 
recommendation  (would  it  were  something 
more)  of  our  own  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners 

'We  will  t;\kc  thip  opportunity  of  observing 
that  the  practice  of  burial  in  the  church  or 
chancel,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  manv  respeels 
injurious ;  in  some  instances  by  weakening  or 

lelerioratin<i  the  fabric  of  tlu;  cliurch,  and  in 
•)tliera  l>y  its  tendency  ti  ;.(Tecl  the  lives  or 
leallh  of  the  inhabit:\ii!>.    W'e  ;irc  of  opiniSB 

ihat  in  future  this  practice  should  be  diseoQ- 
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tiniiod,  .=i*>  far  ns  the  sani"  ran  be  eflectttd  with- 

oul  troiichinj  U|)on  vcsLtiil  rit^hl;-'. 


N.  (/.  TlPtDAL, 
J.  NlCHOI.I.. 

Cbbist.  Kobinsom. 
Hkhbcrt  Jennbb. 

C.  E.  Carhingtox. 

SrrPilEN  LUSHIKOTOH. 
R.C1ITJUBR  FBBOOBBOa 


'  W.  Cantoar 
C.  J.  LoNooj*. 

W.  DOMBUI. 
J.  LiNCOLIt. 

W.  St.  As^PH 
Cfi.  Banqor. 

TBNTBRDeM. 

WYT«frn(?0. 

'Dated  ll.is  I5lh  di\y  of  February,  1S32.' 


Wc  have  dwelt  at  greater  lentfih  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  because  there  nppears 
to  be  a  Btronjur  prejudice  among  churchmen 
a?uiiist  remctfries  altogether,  mainly  aris- 
ing, no  doubt,  trutn  the  objectionable  con- 
•titation  and  practice  of  many  of  those  al« 
ready  establisljed,  and  partly  from  the  notion 
of  their  being  a  modern  and  unecclesiasti* 
cal  innovation,  adopted  like  our  farces  and 
fashions,  second-hand  from  revolutionary 
Paris.  Most  people's  idea  of  a  cemetery  is 
a  something  associated  with  great  Egyptian 
lodges  and  little  Bhabby  flower-beds,  joint- 
stock  companies  and  iimnorfr !!' ^  ,  (i\sscn\, 
infidelity,  and  speculation,  the  irreverence? 
of  Abney  Park,  or  the  fripperies  and  frigid- 
ities of  Pdre  la  Chaise.  Yet  these  things 
are  in  reality  nolhin;;  hut  the  pissinw  opin- 
ions and  fashions  of  iljc  a.<fQ  renecied  on  an 
institution  a.s  old  m  the  f.iith  which  conse- 
crates it.  The  misfortune  is,  that  in  thisi 
country  we  have  for  ages  wanted  a  model  of 
the  primitive  usage,  otherwise  Abney  Park 
would  no  more  be  confounded  with  the  ex- 
emplar  of  a  Chri^^tian  cemetery,  than  our 
joint-stock  proprietary  schouls  are  uidi 
Winchester  or  Eton,  or  a  stuccoed  'place 
of  worship,'  with  the  parish  church.  Yet 
with  their  many  imperfections,  even  our 
present  cemeteries  can  hwrdly  be  consider- 
ed but  as  a  trrcat  boon.  The  eartli  lies  liffht 
and  the  sky  hangs  blue  over  many  a  grave 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  subjected 
to  the  foal  compost,  and  heavy  tread,  and 
sulphurous  canopy  of  a  L^'uidon  church- 
yard ;  and  a  real  mourner  may,  without 
distraction  or  disgast,  cherish  and  renew 
his  cominimion  with  a  lost  friond.  and,  like 
Mary,  steal  to  the  grave  and  weep  there. 
The  hopeful  manly  sorrow  of  a  Christian 
will  hardly,  however,  take  up  with  the  al- 
ready conventional  modes  of  mndern  cem- 
eterial  sorrow.  Custom,  like  '  a  bold  peas- 
antry,' when  *  once  destroyed,  can  never  be 
supplied'  by  mere  Chinese  imitation;  the 
Spirit  of  it  is  Pythagorean  in  its  nature,  and 


the  end  of  time.  The  scattered  flowers, 
'  the  earliest  of  the  year,'  which  are  infiuiie- 
ly  touchinsr  in  the  old  and  rostic  church- 
yards of  Wales,  fail  to  move  us  in  the  sub- 
iiri)an  cemotcrv,  where  we  suspect  them  to 
liave  been  bought  01  '  Harding,  marchaiid 
des  boquets,'  and  placed  so  as  '  to  be  seen 
iriiirn.'  The  trim  grave-gar«lc»i8  cease  to 
i)iea.Hc  when  we  read  the  company's  char^ 
for  maintaining  them, '  with  or  without  flow^ 
era,  per  annum,  5s.,'  or,  (for  the  benffit.  we 
suppose,  of  voung  widows)  '  ditto,  if  m  per- 
petuity, 5/.'  The  whole  spirit  of  the  pres- 
ent establishments  is  necessarily  mercenary, 
inci  s  nacks  strongly  of  half-yearly  dividends 
and  Copthdl  Court.  The  scale  of  prices 
varying  according  to  the  items  of  reserved 
and  open  ground,  extri  depth,  priv  ite  irrave 
and  public  interment,  use  of  screen  and 
chapel,  desk  service,  &,c.  &,c.,  are  of  the 
same  character  with  the  '  dis5>cnting  miBia> 
ter,  [a  wide  term,]  provided  by  the  compai> 
uy,'  and  '  monuments,  if  required,  erected* 
by  the  same  aeeommodating  faetotum. 

One  gre:U  ami  iiiiivfrsa!  rprouiiTiendation 
seems  to  be  that  a  portion  of  the  ground  ia 
'  unconsecrated ;'  and  as  this  isapnbtnpoik 
which  much  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  new 
cemeteries  hinges,  a  short  reference  to  it 
here  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Of  course 
all  the  bigotry  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Church,  and  the  conscientious  scruples  to 
the  lot  of  the  Dissenters.  And  yet  it  would 
seem  a.  feeling  more  allied  to  the  bigot  than 
the  philosopher,  to  o!)ject  to  be  buried  in 
L'ronnd  brrattfe  the  bisliop  has  pronounced 
Ins  blessing  over  it.  It  may  iu  the  eye  of 
the  non-conformist  have  gained  nothing  by 
the  ceremonial,  but  surely  it  can  be  none 
the  worse ;  we  are  nut  yet  arrived  at  the 
point  when  the  ground  shall  be  deemed 
cursed  for  the  blessing's  sake.  But  there 
is  an  objection  to  the  burial-service  ;  yet  we 
know  of  no  canon  that  necessarily  enforces 
the  reading  of  it  over  every  corpse  consign- 
ed to  consecrated  ground  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  suspected  schismatic,  most  clergymen 
wonid  rather  be  relieved  from  the  offioe, 
than  insist  upon  it.  But  f^iippose  it  enforc- 
ed ;  then  conies  in  the  objection,  which  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  designate  the  moat  mar- 
vellous cant  that  ever  stood  the  test  of  half 
a  century.  Tlio  objection  is  to  the  expres- 
^it>n  of '  a  sure  and  certain  hojtc ' — it  is  noth- 
ing more — *  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life,'  which  the  priest  ministerially  pro- 
nounces for  the  Church  over  all  who  die 


tboagh  it  shifts  from  body  to  body,  it  will  |  in  her  communion.  Now,  in  this  hope 
never  re-animate  its  once  deserted  ahdl,  till  ( the  friends  and  relations  of  a  person,  how- 
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erer  wretched  in  his  life  or  deaths  woald 
aearoely  be  supposed  to  refuse  to  in- 
dulge: the  scruple  must  clnrly  be  all  on 
the  other  side;  it  rmy,  iiidcofl,  \)o  a  matter 
of  seriims  doubt  and  trembling  with  the 
clergyman,  how  far  he  may  be  justified  in 
thus  prononncinij  over  one  wham  (we  t.-nit 
the  more  difficult  cases)  he  may  know  not 
at  all,  or  know  only  fbreril.  And  this,  in- 
deed, W  IS  t!ic  oriirin  of  the  objection.  Il 
was  urged  in  the  fir.sl  inst  nice  by  the  Puri- 
tan clcr^ry  fis  ;i  personal  grievance,  and  then 
in  blind  perversion,  taken  up  by  the  whole 
dissent  in::  body.  Thus  n  consricntious 
scruple  winch  an  over-charitable  clergy  may 
bare  been  too  remiss  in  urgin^r  infheir  own 
defence,  has  boon  adroitly  hiid  hold  of  bv 
their  opponents  and  turned  into  a  weapon 
of  attack  against  them.  The  final  and  only 
presentable  ^ieranee  is,  th  it  in  consecrat- 
ed ground  thpy  are  not  allowed  fo  introduce 
whatever  nianner  of  service  or  ceremony 
tiieir  own  anrestrieted  fancies  may  devise — 
a  regul  ition  which,  comely  and  expedient 
at  ail  times,  hatt  now  been  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  the  mummeries  attempt- 
ed of  late  years  by  bodies  unconnected  with 
the  '  four  (loriominations,' — Oddfellows  and 
Independent  Brethren,  of  the  more  inno- 
cent kind — Chartists,  Socialists,  and  the 
like,  of  the  more  pernicious. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  surprising  only  to 
those  who  have  never  stadied  the  shifting 
sy.stem  of  the  noa-conformists,  that  the 
original  objection  was  not  to  the  denial  of  a 
service  of  their  owti,  but  to  any  service  at 
all,  whereby,  as  they  alleved,  prayer  for  the 
dead  was  miiiitairn  d.  The  funeral  ijcrmon, 
now  so  rigidly  exacted  by  them  of  their 
preachers  on  the  death  of  every  paying  sit- 
ter, was  another  of  their  original  abomina- 
tions. It  miy  serve  the  purpose  of  a  party 
to  decry  the  burial  service  of  the  Church,  as 
lately  that  f<ir  the  sniemnizatton  of  mar- 
riage;* bill  the  love  for  the  Church's  last  of- 
fice, in  preference  to  the  long  extempora- 
neous effhsions  with  which  the  dissenters 
bruise  the  broken  reed  of  sorrow, still  keeps 
a  hrm  hold  even  among  the  dissenters  of  the 
rnral  population. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  oor  differences 
and  distractions  cannot  end  with  this  life, 
but  must  be  carried  into  the  confines  of 

•  Thp  mnrriago  serving  wdj  .1  ivliile  ago  the 
•talkinj;  s"^"-^ ""f"  '''''o  biw  was  altered  to  meet 
tho  scruple  Tho  Itisl  Rfgistnilion  Uoport  kIiows 
that  out  of  I12'>,496marriage«  in  l»41,StM2 couples 
ainly  availed  tiieuiMlves  of  the  new  *rsgiitered 
f  Mas  of  wonhip/ 
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mother  world :  the  blame  roust  rest  with 
those  who  raise  the  offence  and  cause  the 

•schism.  The  Church  has  never  denied  her 
biirying-gronnd  even  to  th4)se  who  have  re- 
fused u>  niaiutdiu  it;  and  many  a  ope,  it 
nay  be  feared,  has  entered  her  walls  the 
first  timo  ns  a  n  rp-v.  Wiiat  country  cn- 
rate  has  not  fell  lii.s  charity  warmed,  and  the 
tsiicrities  of  his  religious  zeal  softened,  to 
view  in  his  parish  churchyard  the  graves  of 
rlic  Churchman,  the  Romanist,  and  the  Dis- 
senter, side  by  side,  and  returned  to  the 
work  of  his  calling  with  more  bopefal  fed- 
ings  for  those  who  separate  themselves, 
and  more  solemn  considerations  of  the  ap- 
pointed season  of  the  one  fold  and  tbe 
>ne  Shepherd  T  But  the  arrangement  of 
our  present  cemeteries  excludes  these  8oft» 
coing  influences,  and  the  dissenter  has  bar- 
red himself  out  a  portion,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  to  identify  biinself  in  death  with  the 
church  he  has  through  life  opposed.  Since 
the  Churchman  cannot  be  buried  in  uncon- 
secraled  ground,  and  the  Dissenter  will  not 
in  ground  that  has  been  blest,  surely  charity 
would  suggest  the  entire  separation  of  thenr 
cemeteries  as  loss  likely  to  perpeitoaie pain- 
ful and  bitter  feelings,  than  tbe  present  ne- 
cessarily antagonistic  expression  of  juxtapo- 
sition. When  the  conventicle  is  built  with- 
in a  stonc's-throw  df  thn  cathedral,  the  win- 
dows of  either  are  more  likely  to  be  broken. 

it  is  this  amon^  other  reasons  that  leads 
us  to  urge  strongly  upon  the  Church  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  Cemeteries  for  itself 
The  joint-stock  establishments  at  present 
existing,  objectionable  on  many  grounds, 
are  wholly  unavailable  to  tbf  ntn^is  of  the 
population,  by  reason  of  their  expense. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  the  exdusive 
luxury  of  the  indulgent  few.  Two  guineas 
would  scarcely  cover  the  very  lowest  charges 
at  the  cemetery,  for  what  the  poor  man  in 
tbe  country  gets  for  nothing ;  and  two  addi- 
tional  ^T'li'ieas  arc  exacted  for  the  common- 
est headstone.  The  rich  and  vain  are 
sconced  in  like  proportion ;  bat  against 
the  very  poor  the  cemetery  door  is  inex- 
orably closed.  Ilow  inconvenient  that 
Death  makes  all  equal  landholders,  and  that 
the  pauper  requires  as  many  inehes  of 

rrronnd  as  the  owner  often  thoiisand  acres  ' 
this  has  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  parish  ves- 
tries ;  and  though  ten  or  fifteen  {S^.  ^''P  ) 
may  l>c  buried  in  the  same  grave,  these 
cemetery  companies  have  not  yet  offered 
su/hciently  cheap  terms.  One  company  has 
aetnally  put  forth  a  calculation  that  seren 
acres,  at  the  rate  often  coffins  in  each  grare. 
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would  accommodate  1,335,000  paupers  ! 
Tins  a:rreeatj|c  scene  for  the  contemplation 
of  a  Christian  nation,  a  member  <yf  the 
House  of  Commong  would  turn  into  a  'dis- 
solving view  '  of  the  shortest  possible  dura- 
tion, by  the  prompt  application  of  qaick- 
limc  ;  the  fi»llowin;:^  qncj-tion,  with  ^ili<Tht  va- 
riety of  expression,  having  been  again  and 
again  repeated  in  committee  Do  you 
think  that  there  would  Im  way  objection  to 
burying  bodies  with  a  rortTin  quantity  of 
quicklime  suilicient  to  destroy  the  coffin  and 
ike  whole  things  in  a  given  timet'  How 
unconsciou.->ly  docs  the  irreverent  euphem- 
ism which  we  have  italicised,  unveil  the 
reTolting  nature  of  the  question  f 

Finding  Mr.  L  nidon*  justly  indignant  «t 
this  cheap  burial  cry,  what  .'^h:ill  we  sar 
when  he  himself  proposes  to  convert  pau- 
pers into  manare!  Tet  sneb  is  actually 
his  plan  of  employing  the  surplus  corpses  of 
London  to  fertilize  the  poor  soils  in  its  vi- 
einitj.   These  are  his  very  words»— 

'1%is  temporaiy  cemetery  maj  be  merely  a 

*  Wc  had  mended  a  hard  pen  to  dca!  with  Mr 
I^oudon'M  book  on  Cctnptprtrs,  his  Icnst,  and,  wu 
add  with  regrut,  liin  lufrt  work.  While  wc  write, 
bia  subject  has  become  to  iiim  a  Htern  reality ;  and 
tbe  grave,  which  he  M  lately  diacuBscd,  has  cloa- 
edoTer  bi«-  Tbta  must  needs  take  the  «4ig»  off 
toy  censure  we  were  prepared  to  pronoanee  on 
him.  His  most  1nl>orious  works  have  been  r(>peal- 
edly  and  favorably  noticed  in  these  pages— while 
we  deem  it  our  duty  to  pn»teet  agaiost  tbe  iosin- 
oalioo  of  certain  perDicious  opiaions  wbicb  were 
too  clearly  traeewie  in  bis  earKerwritini^.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  severe  sufTorlngs  of  mind  and 
body —  and  llie  l;itli'r  w«;re  j^rievous  indeed  —  with 
wliii  li  he  WM5  Inltrrly  rha-iicned,  left  him  a  \vi.«iT 
and  a  happiur  man  ;  tor  hi.s  Ituii  work,  which  afford- 
ed greater  scope  for  its  introduction,  in  found  to 
•Mlaiii  leas  ot^eetionable  matter.  8ti  11  it  was  im- 
poarible  fbr  a  mere  uliliiarian  mind  rightly  to  em- 
brace a  subject  which  hangnso  closely  on  thf!( mi- 
fines  of  another  world.  Ills  book,  therefore, 
though  useful  in  many  of  its  suggestions,  fulls  al- 
lofetber  abort  as  a  guide  to  what  a  ChrislisB  ee- 
netcry  ooght  to  be.  We  would,  bowerer,  now 
rather  call  attention  to  his  more  useful  labors  as 
an  horticultural  writer  Aflcr  all  his  unequalled 
toils,  with  such  over-zealous  eartiestni  i-s  did  In- 
devote  himself  to  his  great  work,  the  '  Arbore- 
tum Britannicum,'  that  at  his  di  ith  he  had  no- 
thing to  leare  bis  widow  and  child  bot  tbe  copy- 
right of  this  and  other  worlra.  On  this  one  book 
•ilone  he  i-;  sai  I  i  >  liivr  expended  10,000/.  A 
meeting  of  hin  frioiidn  ban  been  held  to  endeavor 
Xo  dispofo  of  the  remaining  copies  of  hi:*  wurks  in 
tbe  bands  of  his  widow;  and  we  cheerfully  re- 
eomonend  the  plan  proposed  to  all  who  do  not  al- 
ready poasess  his  works,  and  who  may  thus  com- 
bine tneir  own  advantage  with  an  act  of  real 
charity.  Dr.  I-irulley  hns  «. ■irmly  .'idvoe.itcd  Mrs 
Loudon's  cause  in  the  '  Gardener's  Chronicle,'  to 
which  very  useful  paper  We  BiMtivftr  DOT  readers 
for  tbe  details  oftbeprsposal. 
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field  rented  on  a  twenty-one  years'  lease,  of 
sneh  an  extent  as  to  be  filled  with  graven  is 
fourteen  years.  Al  the  end  of  seven  years 
tnore  it  may  revert  to  the  landlord,  and  be 
niltivrated,  planted,  or  hii  l  down  i  i  ijrasa,  in 
any  inarmt-r  that  maybe  thought  jpr^pcr.' 

And  again  : — 

*  Nor  does  there  nppeartous  nny  objectioD 

lotinion  wnrkhou^c.4  bavin;;  n  pnnion  of  iheir 
^ariipn-[^ round  used  a  cemetery,  to  be  re- 
stored to  cuiiiviiiion  after  a  sttffictenttime  had 
elapsed.' — Cemet.,  p.  50. 

The  atrocities  of  the  common  pits  at  Na- 
ples and  Leghorn,  into  which  the  corpses 
of  tbe  poor  are  indiseriminatdy  tumbled, 
are  to  our  mind  les^  rt-voltinci  ttiau  these 
nice  calculations  of  getting  rid  of  the  great- 
est number  of  tronblesome  bodies  at  tbe 
least  posj«ibIe  expense,  and  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  They  do  these  things 
no  better  in  France.  The  goodly  show 
that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  harrying  visitor 
al  Pere  laChai><e  is  but  the  screen  of  whited 
sepulchres  that  hides  the  foulness  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  background.  There,  as  in 
Poland,  the  bodies  of  the  poor  are  trenched 
in,  one  upon  another,  in  tbe  most  revolting 
disorder  1' 

^HoenisersplebistabateoBimaDa  sepalehfaaaP 

Nothini^  u  tll  secure  to  the  poor  of  our 
great  citi*  s  the  decent  sepulture  which  is 
their  right  by  nature  and  the  Gospel,  but 
transferring  tbe  management  of  cemeteriee 
from  private  persons  and  dividend-p.iying 
companies,  into  the  hands  of  a  public  body 
uninterested  in  regarding  them  as  a  source 
of  profit.  Mr.  Chadwick's  arguments  are 
to  us  conclusive  against  the  plan  of  separate 
parochial  burial-grounds  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Maekinnon's  billoflsst  session,  ami 
other  similar  schemes.  All  the  present 
evils,  moral,  physical,  and  economical, 
would,  we  are  eooriift%d,  by  a  parochial 
agency,  be  ultimately  increased ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  see  great  objections  to 
Mr.  Chadwick's  own  proposition  of  placing 
them  under  tbe  dhrection  of  tbe  Comni»> 
sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  We  should 
be  loth  to  see  our  burial-grounds  severed 
from  the  Ghurcb,  and  intrusted  to  purely 
secular  officers.  It  woald  be  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  firrnat  and  honored  principle,  and 
a  great  practical  discouragement  to  church 
membership.  The  Ecclesiastical  Cammie> 
sioiiprs  aro  the  body  t  >  which  penpir  will 
nntti rally  look  when  the  absolute  necessity 
of  providing  additional  burial-grounds  has 
becotne,  as  it  soon  wi'I,  u'liversally  acknow- 
ledged.  Any  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  Gov* 
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eraroent  to  (le?ote  public  money  to  an  ob- 
ject trenehini;  vtpon  religion,  will  be  net 

with  the  sime  diffirnlties  and  outcry  that 
assailed  tbem  on  the  question  of  factory  ed- 
QOBtion.  They  would  have  to  sacrifice  ei- 
ther the  Chureh  or  their  plan.  The  Dis- 
senters strenuofisly  oppn«:rd  even  thelatitu- 
dinartan  provisions  of  Mr.  Mackinnon's 
bill ;  and  we  feel  convinced  (hat  the  moat 
liberal  adoption  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  plan 
would  meet  with  a  jet  laore  virulent  oppo- 
•itkm  Horn  the  nme  quarter.  The  Eoele> 
siastical  ComiDissioners  will  be  enabled  to 
take  a  far  more  unfetfered  course.  Their 
funds  may  be  deuited  to  the  formation  of 
eemeteries  on  strictly  ecclesiastical  princi- 
ples, witliniit  liurtin_r  the  interest  or  con- 
science of  any  one,  but  greatly  facilitating 
the  present  right  which  .every  pHrishioner 
has  to  bnrinl  in  his  own  churchyard.  If  it 
be  urcTf'd  (hr\t  there  are  hi<»her  and  more 
pressin<T  cliiiins  upon  their  revenues — that 
the  living  must  not  be  neglected  for  the 
sake  of  the  dead  -\vn  answer,  that  the 
adoption  of  cemeteries  may,  with  proper 
care,  be  made  a  source  of  increase  rather 
than  of  diminution  in  their  income.  The 
high  profits*  realized  by  the  existing  com- 
panies clearly  show,  that  even  with  very 
great  reductioos  in  the  fees  of  the  rich,  and 
gratuitous  interment  to  the  poor,  a  consid- 
erable surplus  would  remain  above  the  or- 
dinary interest  on  the  original  outlay. 
Thoy  h-ive  every  encoura^omcnt  to  ask  for 
increased  powers  from  Parliament,  from 
the  fruits,  already  ripening,  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  last  session.  A  sum  might  in  the 
first  instance  be  raised  on  the  security  of 
the  Commissioners,  to  be  repaid  by  instal- 
ments. Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  if 
the  Church  were  to  take  the  mutter  in 
liand,  with  the  especial  object  of  giving  a 
less  costly  and  more  decent  interment  to  the 
poor — huiiiir  respect  to  vested  parochial 
and  cleric  il  ri<;hts,  and  devoting  any  sur- 
plus that  might  accrue  to  ecclesia-stical  pur- 
poses— many  Churchmen  would  be  found 
to  come  forward  either  freely  to  give  or  fair- 
ly to  sell  ground  for  a  district  cemetery,  as 
they  now  offer  it  for  a  district  church. 
One  expense  would  be  avoided  in  the  aban- 
donment of  the  double  chapel  arrangement ; 
and  we  do  not  see  why  the  suburbs  might 
not  be  benefited  by  m  ikin^r  the  Cemetery 
Cniapels  available  for  the  full  servicM  of  the 

•  In  on(?  ctMn  >t  TV  ttir-  .nciual  sale  of  grnyca  \» 
at  the  rai'i  of  17,0Q(M.  p  >r  acre.  A  (Micuiation 
made  fur  another  gives  45,37Gj.  per  aers,  without 
the  ftos  for  nMMtasats,  4fce. 


Church,  and  a  district  assigned  the  officia- 
ting clergyman  fer  spiritual  cure. 

Then  we  miglit  sec  a  Cemetery  worthy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  painful 
associations  of  exclustreneas,  atad  disunion, 
and  traffic,  which  are  connected  with  the 
present  e^nl)lishmonts,  would  be  removed. 
Rich  and  poor  might  lie  side  by  side,  and  a 
due  snpervisio»  of  emblems  and  epitapln 
exfluflc  the  otTensive  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions which  now  meet  the  eye. 

Mr.  lIHman  has  made  a  suggestion  which 
we  think  most  excellent ;  that  the  funeral 
procession  should  not  be  formed  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  but  at  the  gates  of 
the  cemetery.  To  any  one  who  has  under- 
gone the  pain  of  accompanying  a  funeral 
through  titc  heedle.ss  and  irreverent  crowds 
of  the  metropolis,  the  relief  of  this  proce- 
dure is  at  once  apparent,  while  to  the  poor, 
on  the  score  of  expense  alone,  it  would  be 
almost  indispensable.  It  would  relieve  the 
immediate  thoroughfares  to  the  cemetery 
from  the  nnceisin^  pas«!t'je  of  the  sififus  of 
death,  and  add  greatly  to  the  solenmiiy  and 
inipresureness  of  the  scene,  by  coneentra* 
ting,  as  it  were,  those  wholesome  consider- 
ntinns  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  which 
are  now  too  often  frittered  away  by  the 
trite  and  pointless  conversation  of  the 
mourning  coach.  The  cofTni  mijrht  be  re- 
moved early  on  the  day  of  burial — in  the 
case  of  the  poor  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  remove  it  much  sooner — to  a  chamber  of 
the  lodge  of  the  cemetery,  in  the  vestibule 
of  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased  might 
meet  at  the  appointed  hour  to  robe. — The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  would  be 
immense.  In  the  funerals  of  the  more 
rich,  the  whole  cavalcade  of  mourning- 
coaches  would  be  swept  away  ;  each  mourn- 
er would  reach  the  cemetery  in  the  way 
most  convenient  to  himself— would  nse  his 
own  carriage,  if  he  had  one,  instead  of  ac- 
quiescing in  the  unmitigated  absurdity  of 
letting  it  '  follow,'  while  he  puts  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  to  the  cost  of  providing  the 
one  in  whicli  he  rides.  We  sliniild  be 
spared,  too,  the  folly  of  hiring  four  horses  to 
draw,  nt  a  snail's  pace,  the  corpse  of  him 
who  perhaps  when  alive  never  sat,  at  full 
trot,  behind  more  than  one;  and  be  reliev- 
ed at  the  same  time  from  the  opposite  spec- 
tacle, lately  introduced,  in  the  shape  of  a 
CrueUy'Van,  with  a  long  boot  under  the 
driver  for  the  coffin,  and  a  p(»88e  of  mourn- 
ers crammed  into  the  Clarence  behind,  aD 
drawn  along  by  one  poor  hone  at  a  verjr 
respectable  trot. 
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The  chapel  of  the  renetery  should  he 
near  the  calrance,  and  thiiher  each  band  of 
nouroers  might  follow  the  corpse  of  their 
own  friend,  riinl  after  hearinjj  the  psalm 
and  lesson  read,  proceed  to  ihe  grave-side 
serricc,  which — as  the  burial  would  be  in- 
discriiiiinate,  and  no  reserved  ground  for 
the  rich,  or  neiTloctc'i!  corner  for  tiie  p  >or 
— might  either  be  read  once  over  the  ad- 
joioing^  fptww,  or,  we  would  mach  prefer, 
separitcly  over  c\ch.  Nurni  in  nrcliitcc- 
ture,  from  its  massive  and  solenm  character, 
wwild  seem  the  most  appropriite  style,  es- 
pecially for  the  construction  of  crypts  ;  and 
a  cloister  connected  u  itli  llie  church,  should 
run  round  the  whole  inclosure,  which 
wonld  serve  for  the  erection  of  memorial 
talilri^,  :iri;l  a  covered  p  i'^'^  ij"  for  mourn- 
ers to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  cemete- 
ry. A  portion  of  this  would  only  be  neces- 
sary in  tlip  first  instance,  to  be  afterwanLs 
extended  ts  ilie  irronnd  was  occupied. 

A  bold  ati'l  Hiinplc  Cross  should  rise  on 
the  most  elev  atcd  point  of  ground  ;  and  in- 
stead of  Mr.  B  irher  Benuinc»nl's  and  Abiicy 
Park  Cemetery,  or  the  like,  they  mi^ht  be 
called  after  the  apostle  or  the  evan^list  in 
whose  name  they  were  consecrated  And 
this  con«!ecr.ition,  it  should  ho  remembered, 
is  not  only  a  religious  rite,  but  a  security 
of  its  perpetual  reservation  and  mainten- 
ance as  a  plicr  of  intcrnicnt.  Tlio  most 
respectable  of  our  present  cemeteries  are 
established  under  an  act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  whole  of  the  gromirl,  blest  and  unblest, 
is,  we  suppose,  perfectly  safe  from  future 
violation.  But  there  are  many  others,  and 
Abney  Park  is  one,  the  ephemeral  property 
either  of  one  or  several  private  persons. 
These,  according  as  the  market  varies, 
may  be  burial-grounds tonlay,  and  Prospect- 
places  or  R  ii  I  road-stations  to-morrow.  In 
fact,  when  they  arc  quite  fidl,  they  must  al- 
most of  necessity  be  turned  to  some  other 
nae.  At  A  bney  Park,  we  were  told  on  inqui- 
ry, that  though  not  an  inch  of  gronn  1  i- 
consecrated,  an  '  Episcopal  clergyman 
reads  the  bnrial-vervice  of  the  Charoh  of 
England.  We  shnuld  like  to  know  the 
bishop  that  this  reverend  Episcopalian  ac- 
knowledges. In  one  of  those  called  '  Dis- 
senters' burial-grounds,  the  numbers  inter- 
red are  at  the  rate  of  more  thin  2,330  per 
acre  per  annum  I  In  another  '  an  unedu- 
cated a  man  generally  acts  as  minister,  puts 

on  a  surplice,  and  reads  thf  rhnrrh-<rrrirr, 
or  any  otk-r  srrvire  that  may  be  called  for.' 
—Sup.  Rrp.  ^  15li« 
We  should  be  very  acrupulons  ts  to  the 


admission  of  every  new-fangled  and  patent- 
ed contrivance  into  the  sepulchral  pale. 
King  Death's  is  ■  very  ancient  monarehyy 

and  quite  of  tlimld  rfji'iie.  The  lowering 
therefore  of  the  coffiu  from  the  chapel  into 
the  crypt  by  means  of  Bramah's  hydraulic 
press,  so  highly  extolled  for  itssolenmity  m 
some  of  the  cemeteries,  has  too  much  of  the 
trick  of  the  theatre  about  it  for  the  stern 
realities  of  the  grave.  Ncr  is  there  any 
thing  much  belter  in  Mr.  Loudon's  cast- 
iron  tallies  for  gravestones,  temporary  rail- 
road cemeteries,  and  '  co-operative  rail- 
road hearses.*  We  think  that  some  of  the 
metropolitan  clerirv  have  spoken  rather  un- 
advisedly in  advocating  music  as  enhancing 
'  the  attract ioeness  of  a  national  service  of 
the  dead  — and  we  hardly  suppose  that 
Dr.  Russell,  when  pleasantly  recurring  to 
his  boyhood  recollections  of  the  '  ambittoos 
choir'  of  his  native  village  attempting  '  Vi- 
tal spark  of  heavenly  flame,'  seriously  meant 
to  recommend  the  general  revival  of  such 
aspiring  flights. 

Ps  ihns  and  Hymns  at  funerals,  which 
have  neither  propriety  n')r  rubric  to  recom- 
mend them,  are  now  very  rightly  falling  in- 
to disuse,  even  in  rural  districts,  frotn  the 
melancholy  experience  of  their  uusulemn 
elTect. 

Liverpool  and  Glasgow  are  fortunate  in 
the  site  of  tlieir  burial-grounds,  but  the  Ger- 
man cemeteries  are  those  which  seem  to 
offer  most  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  our  own.  The  'Court  of  Pea.e,'  or 
'  God's  Acre,'  to  give  the  German  names 
literally  translated,  is  generally  well  wor- 
thy a  visit.   A  reoent  traveller  says — 

'It  is  a  place  of  public  resort  nl  all  hours—- 

ji5  rr  it'^s  stand  always  open.  It  i«  planti-t!  wiih 
a  feA'  irep8,^80  that  its  aepcct  may  not  he  alio- 
?ether  cheerless;  but  it  la  more  thickly  plant- 
with  rro8.'?es,  graveaiones.  nri  I  monu- 
inents  congregated  Inirelli'T,  thiek.isa  ibrcal, 
Hlowly  advancing  foot  by  fool,  yt  ur  jitier  year, 
to  oecopf  nil  the  vacant  space.  Gravestones 
of  various  shi  pes,  with  lengthy  epitaphs,  are 
r Dm  non  a-n  tti  J  m  ;  here,  however,  t!ir  iiiore 
tourhinir  arjii  trustworthy  symptom*!  of  cnruin- 
u'id  reroilertion  are  everywhere  ohserved  in 
the  fresh  chaplet  or  nosc<ray.  the  little  harder 
of  flowers  newly  du^,  ihe  basin  of  holy  water, 
all  placed  by  the  side  of  the  funeral  bilioek.' 

All  this  is  perfectly  natural  and  national 
in  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  is 
very  slrikin^;  and  instriietive  to  the  E'i:T|ish 
traveller;  but  the  attempt  to  transplant  the 
sentiment  here,  presents,  in  the  hands  of  m 
Glasgow  tatbor,  the  following  serio-conic 
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burlesque,  in  the  jfwaj-fevp^ibom  itjrle  or 

eloqueuce : — 

'  Here  may  he  observed  the  hrlplepB  or 

thans  !<itiing  round  ihe  newly-drr fsed  grave  ol 
eloved  pnrentB ;  while ihere,  the  t«>ndt>r  yout h 
n«y  be  seen  nrnameniinx  ihnt  of  n  darlini' 
deter;  here,  the  aped  widow  monmii,  under 
a  weeping  willow,  llic  itifiiinry  of  n  deparie*! 
huehand  i  iviiite  there,  cypres*  wreaths,'  &,c. 
ite.—Bemark9j  p.  15. 

Englattd  will  never  realize  the  following 
scene  which  annually  takes  place  at  Mu- 
nich, and  forma  certainly  cmc  tlie  most 
extraordtnarj  spectacles  in  Europe : — 

'  The  tombs.' pnv«  ^Tr.  Clmrl'.vir!-,  'nr**  der- 
oraied  in  a  mosi  remarkuble  way  wilhllowerp, 
■ainral  and  artifieial,  braneheaof  iraea.  cano 
pies,  pirtures,  srulptares,  and  every  concciva- 
ole  object  that  can  he  applied  to  ornament  or 
decorate.    Tlie  labor  be>t()\v('<|  on  t^ninc  tnirib- 

requirefi  ao  much  time,  that  it  is  commenced  i  wo 
or  three  days  beforehand^ and  proleeted  while 

goinr  on  liy  a  femponiry  roof.  Diirin?  the 
whole  ol  ihe  niiilii  preredinjj  the  let  of  No- 
vember, the  relations  of  the  dead  are  ocrupieil 
in  coropletinff  the  decoration  of  the  tombs ;  and 
durinior  the  whole  of  All  Snintu*  Day.  and  the 
day  lollowititr,  beini^  All  J^oiils' D;U".  llu^  <  '''tif 
tcry  is  visited  by  llieentire  populuiio:!  of  Mu- 
nich, including  the  King  and  Ctueen,  wlio  no 
there  on  foot,  and  mnny  strangers  from  dis- 
tant parts.'— iSiijB.  Hep.  §  174. 

Mr  T.otidon  ?;tites  that  50,000  persons 
walked  round  the  cemetery  in  one  day.  On 
mid-day  of  the  8rd  of  Novemher  the'  more 
valuable  decorations  are  removed,  and  the 
rest  left  to  be  the  spoil  of  time  and  weather. 
The  Christian  cemetery  at  Pera  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Con.stantinople,  commandin^f  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Oolden  Horn,  and  forming  with  its  mulber- 
ry-trees and  cypresses,  a  most  conspicuous 
land-mark.  At  Wcimnr  the  ducal  mauso- 
leum has  opened  its  doors  to  receive  the 
tombs  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  At  May- 
ence  and  Berlin,  the  re  TU'teries  contain  the 
public  mnnumcuisol  distinguished  soldiers, 
who,  officers,  and  men,  are 

*Neighborii  in  the  grave, 
lie  u»  hj  oni,  and  isaeh  bat  ia  their  nainaa.' 

This  circumstance  suggests  how  intlniie- 
ly  preferable  National  Cemeteries,  if  they 
existed,  would  be  to  Westminster  Abbev  <ir 
St.  Paul's  for  the  monuments  of  those 
whose  claim  upon  oar  regard  is  rather  for 
pufalio  services  than  kn  private  virtues. 


Mr.  Wfstmncr  tt's  letter  on  this  subject 
well  deiierves  greater  attention  than  it  has 
yet  met  with.  He  draws  a  very  proper  dis- 
tinction between  two  cln.sses  of  monuments 
— '  Otie,  of  a  pcrsntial  and  comniemc-rative 
char  vcter,  and  having  reference  to  worldly 
honor  and  achievements,  and  therefore  il- 
iusiratiiig  the  importance  of  the  individual ; 
the  other,  intended  to  be  simple  records  of 
the  dead— the  reminders,  not  oC  the  glory 
atid  honors  of  a  tratisiinry  life  and  of  this 
world,  but  of  that  change  to  which  all  are 
doomed.'  (Ldter,  p.  5.)  The  former 
class  he  rightly  thinks  misplaced  in  a  Chris- 
tian Temple;  and  he  even  proposes  to  re- 
move the  existing  statues  from  the  Abbej 
to  the  Chapter-'House.  Public  cemetmies 
would  provide  a  still  better  '  Walballa.' 
The  '  sic  sedebai '  of  LortI  Bacon  or  Cyril 
Jackson,  so  much  more  interestinjit  to  the 
age  wnd  to  posterity  than  the  draped  naked* 
ness  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  the  rnnvcntional 
dress  of  older  inonuu)Cuti»,  is  only  inappro- 
priate from  the  aite. 

We  have  preferred  tn  speak  of  what  ceOH 
eteries  are,  and  might  be,  rather  than  dwell 
at  length  on  the  evils  of  the  present  inade- 
<|u:Ue  accommodation  for  burial  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  other  larije  cities,  u  liicli  are  so 
glaring  and  olivious  that  they  scarcely  re- 
quire any  notice  from  us.  Each  family  in 
its  turn  feels  the  inconvenience  when  death 
knocks  at  their  own  dour,  but  few  who 
have  not  read  Mr.  Cbadwick's  report  have 
any  idea  of  the  e.\lenl  to  which  the  poor 
are  sufferers  by  it.  The  exces.sivc  expense 
of  funerals  leads  ihose  who  can  only  ju^t  sup- 
port their  own  life,  lo  delay  the  interment 
of  their  dead  t'*  the  Intest  po-^sihlo  period; 
and  the  corpse  is  iVequeiitiy  kept  uiure  than 
a  fortnight  in  the  one  room  where  a  family 
o[  six  or  eight,  and  often  more,  sleep,  cat, 
work.  To  meet  the  exorbitant  demand 
which  the  undertaker  makes  on  their  petty 
^ains,  burial-societies  have  been  very  gene* 
rally  estaldisbed  amonjr  the  iinntlvler  or- 
ders; and  these  are  olien  on  the  very  worst 
system,  being  li»r  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  low  undertakers  and  publicans, 
who  work  the  society  for  their  own  espe- 
cial benefit.  A  more  horrible  evil  has  re- 
sulted from  these  clubs,  in  the  neglect  or 
poisoning  by  their  parents  of  children  on 
whose  deaths  a  sum  of  money  was  insured 
for  burial.  There  have  been  three  or  four 
trials  from  Stockp<  rt  at  the  Chester  assizes 
for  infanticide  on  this  motive ;  and  though 
only  one  eonvietion  was  obtained,  no  one 
had  any  moral  doubt  of  the  guilt  in  some 
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other  eases.   It  is  said  to  be  «  common 

phrase  of  tlie  gossips  in  ilie  nei^h!)orliood 
of  Manchester  respecting  a  sickly  infant — 
*  Aye,  aye,  that  child  will  not  live;  it  is  in 
the  burial-club!'  The  frauds  that  are  at- 
tempted ill  order  to  obtain  the  burial-inoncy, 
are  very  ingenious,  sometimes  amusing.  A 
man  and  his  wife,  residing  in  Manchester, 
n;^ro(-!l  tliut  the  hiidband  should  pretend  to 
be  dead,  that  the  wife  might  receire  the 
funeral  insurance.  Dae  notice  of  his  death 
ta  giten— the  Tisitor  for  the  society  calls  to 
see  the  corpse — the  disconsnlnte  widow 
points  to  the  '  dear  deceased,'  whose  chin 
IS  tied  up  with  a  handkerchief  in  the  atti- 
tude of  <Ie;it)» — tlie  visitor  is  about  to  de- 
part, satistied  with  the  fulBliuent  of  his  sad 
errand,  when  an  awkward  winking  of  the 
eye  arrests  his  attention — he  feels  the  pulse 
— 'there  is  life  in  the  old  do<T  yet  '  Tlin 
indignant  widow  asseverates  that  tliere  has 
not  been  a  breath  in  him  since  twelve 
o'clock  last  niffht.  Caroful  imt  to  hurt  her 
wounded  spirit,  the  visitor  hesitates —the 
neighbors  of  eoorae  assemble— the  debate 
grows  wnrm — till  the  doctor  bein^  sent  for 
dispels  doubt,  disease,  and  death,  by  dash- 
ing a  jug  of  cold  water  into  the  performer's 
face.  The  concluding  part  must  have 
been  not  the  least  ludicrous,  when  the  man 
was  brought  up  the  next  morning  before 
Sir  Charles  Shaw,  elothed  in  the  coffin-coe- 
lume  of  his  impo^tiirf. 

There  exists  among  the  poor  of  the  me- 
tropolitan districts  an  inordinate  dread  nf 
premature  burial ;  and  very  terrible  stories 
are  told  of  bodies  being  found  in  coffins  in 
positions  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  a 
struggle  had  taken  plate  after  the  lid  had 
broti  clDSi-^d.  The  drc  id  of  such  a  contin- 
gency is  another  of  the  causes  which  oflen 
delay  interment  titi  decomposition  has  be- 
gun. A  case  of  supposed  trance  lately  oc- 
eorred  at  Dcptford,  whore,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  the  usual  signs  of  death, 
the  pnrents  of  a  lad,  who  had  died  sudden- 
ly, w(»iild  not  allow  the  body  to  be  interred 
till  after  the  space  of  thirty-five  days.  At 
Frankfort  there  is  a  ainsular  contrivance  to 
avoid  the  possibility  M  premature  inter- 
ment. Receiving-houses  are  appointed,  in 
which  the  body  is  laid  out,  and  a  ring  con- 
nected with  a  lightlf-hung  bell  is  placed  on 
the  fiu:ier  of  the  corpse,  so  that  the  slight- 
est motion  of  the  limb  would  give  the  alarm 
to  the  watchers.  It  would  seem  too  skep- 
tical to  doubt  the  fact  that  people  have  ever 
been  buried  alive;  but  we  can  hardly  think 
that  iu  this  country  the  danger  is  sutBcieat 


to  require  such  extreme  preewition.  Has 

the  cor|)-.f  -htH  at  Frank firt  or  Mntiirh  ever 
yet  been  rung?  The  French  provincial 
news-writers,  nearly  as  trustworthy  as  their 
Irish  brethren  of  the  same  class,  are  the 
chief  source  of  the  modern  tales  that  are 
told  of  the  nailing  of  the  coffin  awakening 
its  inmate->of  bearers  being  stopped  by 
strange  noises  on  their  wny  to  the  grave — 
of  bodies  found  distorted  on  disinterment, 
and  other  like  horrors  of  posthumous  life. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  be  content  with 
Shakapeare's  test — 

*  This  r«atlier  tlin ;  the  Utm  1' 

There  is  another  rvll  nf  the  present  sys- 
tem, calling  for  remark.  The  class  of  aei^ 
tons  and  grare-diggers,  who  in  the  early 
Church  as  eopimtte,  fossarii,  &c.,  would 

have  borne  a  respectable  office  and  charac- 
ter, becoming  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  is  notoriously  become  one  of  the 
most  demoralized  and  shameless ;  and  pain- 
fully unite  in  their  own  body  the  contrast 
of  the  Psalmist,  being  '  door-keepers  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,'  yet  *  dwelling  in  the 
tents  of  unjiodliness.'  It  would  be  well 
that  the  lower  office-bearers  of  the  Church 
were  more  strictly  looked  after :  we  verily 
believe  that  vergers,  sextons,  and  parish- 
clerks,  make  many  infidels  annually.  The 
evidence  given  of  the  habits  of  the  metro- 
politan grave-diggers,  is  too  sickening  to 
repeat;  some  idea,  however,  may  be  form- 
ed of  them  by  a  low  publication  lately  ad- 
vertising *  A  correct  view  of  the  Church  of 

 ,  and  the  Grave-<liggers  F'l.iying 

at  Skittles  with  the  Skulls  and  Boues.' 
How  unlike  the  '  anoient  gentleman '  of 
Shakspeare — '  Did  these  bones  co«t  DO 
more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats 
with  them  V  But  of  old,  though  a  skull 
might  occasionally  be  '  knocked  about  the 
mazzard  with  the  sexton's  spade,'  they  did 
not  bury  eight  or  ten  corpses  in  the  same 
grave :  nor  liad  the  operator  to  dig  through 
a  in  i-i'^  of  loathsome  soil,  '  s  iturated  and 
blackened  with  human  remains'  {Sup. 
Rrp.,  §  l''>n);  nor  were  his  profits  in> 
creased  and  his  sacrilege  stimulated  by  the 
half-decayed  wood  and  ornaments  of  the 
coffins  he  disturbed.  The  sale  of  second- 
hand, coffin-wood  has  now  become  a  petty 
trade  in  some  low  districts  of  L mdnn,  and 
a  witness  describes  that  he  detected  by  the 
smell  the  origin  of  the  firewood  in  some  <tf 
the  wretched  abodes  that  he  visited.  We 
h  ive  just  he  ird  ih  it  our-  poor  man  has  gone 
mad  on  the  subject  of  the  desecration  of 
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graves ;  and  that  he  goes  about  addreflsing 
what  auflioiicfM  lie  can  collect,  mounted  on 
a  rostrum  made  uf  a  second-hand  coffin, 
which  he  matched  from  a  graTe-<ligger  who 
was  about  lo  apply  it  to  u*e  ug;iiii.  The 
following  bit  of  Mr.  Wild's  evidence  may 
fitlj  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.  He 
has  been  speaking  of  tlie  effect  produced  by 
the  many  i'uncral:*  which  take  place  at  the 
iame  time  in  large  parishes,  and  the  re- 
narka  of  the  poor  who  are  kept  waiting 
outside  while  the  ser?icc  over  those  whose 
higher  fees  are  paid  is  proceeding  within 
the  church,  half-realizing  the  scene  of 
Crabbe,  where 

*  waiting  long,  tba  crowd  retire  distrc^c'd, 
T*  tbiuk  a  poar  msars  boan  sliould  li«  aabl«M'd.' 

The  fntther  qaeatioii  ia  aaked, 

*What  other  inconveniences  are  expcrirnced 
ja  the  service  in  other  churchyards  ? — It  is  a 
Aeqoent  tiling  that  a  gravedigger,  who  smells 
strongly  of  liquor,  will  atsk  the  widow  or 
mourners  lor  suuelhing  tu  drink,  and,  if  nut 
given,  he  will  follow  them  to  ihc  gates  and 
outhi  Je  the  gntea,  norttioriog  and  uttering  re- 
proiichesj. 

'  !b  that  ordinarily  the  IriHt  thipfj  met  with 
before  leaving  the  churchyards  ?— Yes,  that 
ia  the  last  thing. 

'  That  ctoaea  the  aeenel— Vai^  that  dotes 
the  tcene.^ 

It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Chadwick'a  report, 
that  in  many  parishes  of  London  the 
corpses  of  the  very  poor  are  not  brought 
within  the  church  at  all,  and  that  conse- 
quently half  the  serfice  is  omitted.  We 
beliere  thia  to  be  a  prevailing  ca»- 
it  would  hardly  have  eacapra  the 
lynx-eye  cS  the  pre.'<cnt  zealous  diocesan; 
and  surely  ii  would  be  worse  than  folly  to 
urge  the  more  frequent  and  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Church's  general  servirrs,  if 
the  most  solemn  of  ail  were  notoriously 
curtailed  to  the  meaaureof  quality  or  fee. 
Truly  indeed  may  it  be  said  in  this  matter 
that '  until  the  Church's  intentions  are  com- 
pletely fulfilled  as  to  her  ritual,  \\c  do  not 
know  what  the  Churc  h  rc  illy  is,  nor  what 
she  is  capable  of  efTeciing.'  ISIr.  Milman 
emphatically  denies  this  defraudment  of  the 
poor  for  hia  own  euratea.  All  honor  be  to 
them  !  For  the  denial  seems  to  imply  the 
contrary  general  use.  Too  much  allow- 
ance, indeed,  can  hardly  be  made  fur  the 
aealooa  and  pain  fill  clergy  of  our  over- 
grown metropolitan  parishes,  who  (oil  on 
from  week  to  week  amidst  a  mass  of  crime 
tint  tbej  caiMoi  check,  and  miaerj  that 


they  cannot  alleviate,  oncheercd  by  the 
faiMie<t  hcpe  of  overtaking  the  work  that 
lies  before  them,  and  by  little  sympathy 
from  the  uncounted  wealth  that  dwella 
within  the  sound  of  their  church-hells — but 
we  would  beseech  them  to  let  no  deaden- 
ing routine  of  their  thankless  dutie.n,  no 
salving  precedent,  no  cold  calculation  of 
mercenary  underlings  harden  their  hearts 
against  the  claims  ol  the  Christian  poor  to 
the  full  participation  of  the  last  offices  of 
the  Church.  If  it  were  iidt  tlint  Dissent  is 
ten  times  more  crouciiing  to  wealth,  and 
grinding  to  poverty  still,  '  the  poor  man's 
Church^  would  long  ago  have  been  a 
tnoekery  as  applied  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

One  important  point,  which  we  have  left 

unnoticed,  tlie  iDoral  efTect  of  cen;ctrrics, 
as  compared  with  the  close  town  grave- 
yard, will  eome  better  recommended  m  the 
language  of  Wordsworth.  Colerid^i-  gave 
his  sanction  to  these  words  by  publishing 
them  in  his  '  Friend 

'  I  could  here  pause  with  pleaFiirc,  and  in- 
vite the  render  to  indulge  wiln  nic  in  contcn;- 
plation  ol'  ilir  ad v;iii:itgi's  whicli  inn^t  li.'ive  at- 
tended such  a  practice  ^Mayeide  ccmcieriesj. 
We  might  mminate  on  the  beauty  which  the 
monuments  thus  placed  n  iiPt  liavo  borrowed 
I'runi  the  surrounding  miuges  of  niiiure,  from 
(he  trees,  the  wild  Howers,  from  a  sireuui  run- 
ning witliin  sight  or  bearing,  from  the  beaten 
road,  stretehing  its  weary  length  hard  by. 
Many  teiidt'r  Kmiiliindi  p  imiet  these  ohji  cl.s 
have  presented  lo  the  mind  of  tlie  invvellfr, 
leaning  upon  one  of  the  tonihs.  or  n  po.-iri(r  in 
the  coolness  of  itp  bhtuks,  Nsticther  he  had 
halted  from  wcanucti-,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  inviiniion,  -  Piiiise,  traveller^'  ■oc(U-n  found 
upon  tlie  monuments.  .  .  .  W^  in 
modem  times,  have  loat  mnieh  of  these  advan- 
lages ;  and  they  are  but  in  a  email  degree 
rounlcrbalanced  to  the  inhabitarls  ol  large 
towns  and  cities,  by  the  custom  of  depociting 
the  dead  within  or  contiguous  lo  their  places 
of  worship,  however  splendid  or  mipot-ing  may 
be  the  apjiearance  of  thoec  edifiret;,  or  liow- 
ever  interesting  or  salutary  may  be  tlie  asso- 
ciations connected  with  tiiem.  Even  were  it 
not  true  that  tombs  lose  their  monitory  virtue 
when  thus  obtruded  upon  the  notice  oi*  men 
occupied  with  the  eares  of  the  world,  and  too 
often  sullied  and  defiled  by  those  cares ;  yet 
still,  when  death  is  in  our  thoughts,  nothing 
can  make  amends  for  the  want  of  the  sooth- 
ing influences  of  nature,  and  for  the  absence  of 
those  types  of  renoTRlion  and  deeay,  whiek 
idf  fields  nnd  woodp  offer  to  the  notice  of  the 
Herious  and  conleniplalive  mind.  To  feel  the 
force  of  this  sentiment,  let  a  man  only  eon* 
pare,  in  imagination,  the  unsightly  manner  in 
which  our  mofUMMOts  ere  crowded  togcth» 
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m  the  hu«y,  noipy,  unclenn,  nnd  nlmort  prn?? 
Ir  -■  •hiirc.hy.iril      ;\  lirj'i'  towJi.  w.?h  I'lC  i-lill 
seclusion  «('  a  Turkisli  cciiift  ry  in  some  re- 
note  |»la>-e,  iinti  yet  further  eaitciiiii-d  by  ihe 
grove  ul'cypreiM  in  wliicli  ii  is  cmboiioiueii.' 

If  an  Eii^rlish  Virgil  vvrro  to  sin^  the 

no  o 

blessings  ui  rural  life,  he  wutiid  hardijr  omit 
Ihe  decency  and  quiet  of  the  conntryman's 
last  homo;  for  (iraj's  Elegy,  tlie  verses  of 
Word:>worth  and  Wilson,  and  the  chapters 
of  Washington  Irving  and  Mrs.  Southey, 
have  not  exhaaated  a  subject  round  whicli 
the  [>re-^('iit  state  of  feelmjr  h:>s  thrown  a 
new,  uiid,  we  think,  a  holier  interest.  Our 
country  churchyarda  are  not  indeed  with- 
out their  defects,  oflen  very  frrievous  ones  ; 
and  while  our  larger  towns  niui<t  certainly 
without  delay  provide  additional  burying 
ground,  our  villages  must  not  be  hchind  in 
rcnderin;T  ihe  cturts  of  t!in  I.nrd's  House 
more  wurtiiy  of  liis  name,  and  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  set  apart  for  ever.  The 
state  of  ihn  chiireh  mnierial,  it  is  snid,  may 
be  taken,  in  auwt  parishes,  as  an  index  to 
the  state  of  the  church  spiritual.  The  say- 
ing would  be  more  true  of  its  precincts. 
The  [)0()r  vicar  cannot  always  find  the 
nieau-s  or  the  iiidueuce  to  expend  many 
hundreds  upon  the  fabric;  hut  he  can 
always  f()re;T()  the  petty  gain  of  letting,  and 
undertuke  tlie  slight  expense  of  keeping  de> 
cent,  the  churchyard.  There  are  a  few 
simple  rules  which  should  be  observed  in 
every  parish — Never  to  allow  burial  within 
Hix  or  eight  feet  uf  the  walls  of  the  church 
— 4o  admit  no  iron  palii^ades  round  tombs 
— to  carry  away,  on  tlie  opening  of  each 
new  grave,  four  or  live  whcelbarrowfuls  of 
earth  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  churchyard 
— to  keep  ifie  turfed  gr<ive  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  general  surface  of  the  church- 
yard bcluw  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
church.  This  last  direction  seems  now 
often  beyond  our  power.  Two,  three,  and 
sometimes  even  four  feet  of  soil  lie  a  con- 
tinual damper  against  the  outside  walls,  and 
necessitate  the  infliction  of  Arnoll's  stoves 
and  hoi-vvater  pipes  wilhiu.  But,  consid- 
ering the  depth  at  which  the  coffins  are  in- 
terred, it  would  be  quite  po.tsible  to  remove 
two  or  three  feet  of  earth  from  the  surficc 
without  in  the  least  degree  disturbing  the 
remains  below,  taking  care  that  the  eiaet 
^ot  of  every  tnnili-ttmc  was  marked  that  it 
might  be  replaced  in  the  same  position, 
and  not  lew  obMMnrant  of  •aeli  hetf ing  turl 
baoeatfa  which, 

«  F.nch  in  his  nairow  crll  fnr  evrr  l.iiJ, 

Tb«  rude  forsiatJien  of  the  hamlet  sleep.' 


[Avsmnr, 

It  requires  t  nice  hand  and  a  reverend 

mind  to  perform  this  delicate  task  rightly, 
and  not  one  spadeful  of  earth  slioiild  be  dis- 
turbed without  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  the  clergyman  or  church-warden. 
Where  this  attention  is  paid,  and  the  minds 
of  the  parishiouers  duly  prepared  beiore> 
hand,  a  most  salutary  reronn  may  be  effect- 
ed without  committing  either  injury  or 
offence.  t)nly  in  this,  as  in  every  church 
restoration  or  improvement,  let  no  clerk 
lake  the  measure  of  his  own  knowledge  or 
feeling  as  that  of  his  llock.  It  requires 
more  pains  and  time  than  he  may  like  to 
give,  to  bring  up  his  people  to  his  own 
standard;  but  he  must  not  expect  them  to 
adopt  in  a  day  principles  and  practices 
which  it  may  have  taken  him  many  years, 
and  much  reading  and  reflection,  to  work 
out  for  himself.  The  soil  pared  off  it  will 
be  much  better  to  heap  into  a  btecp  mound 
than  to  carry  beyond  the  churchyard ;  attd 
another  (ferreralion  may  p'^rlinps  not  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  revive  upon  its  sum- 
mit the  ancient  and  simple  Cross,  which  a 
bigotry  more  strange  and  fierce  than  Uie 
Saracen's,  has  desecrated,  and  swept  away, 
almost  universally,  from  its  most  appropri- 
ate site. 

The  mistakes  thnt  have  already  been 
committed,  make  us  deprecate  any  hasty 
efaan^.   We  have  heard  a  churchyard 

etilo|^ized  because  it  was  planted  to  har- 
monize with  the  shrubberies  of  the  vicar- 
age— and,  being  only  separated  hy  an  in- 
visible wire  fence,  to  appear  part  of  them. 
This  is  fal.-^e  in  principle,  and  tiierefore  in 
taste.  A  clear  boundary  should  mark  the 
consecrated  ground,  and  the  style  of  plant- 
ing be  acconimodalt  d  not  to  tlie  parsomire, 
but  to  the  church.  Straight  and  angular 
walks  are  therefijrc  preferable  to  the  undu- 
lating curves  of  the  landscape-gardening 
school,  and  formal  avenues  to  mixed 
clumps.  A  broad  gravel  path  immediately 
round  the  church,  is  as  seemly  as  onnveni> 
cnt.  Those  who  abu-^e  ilie  state  of  our 
present  churchyards  are  little  aware  of  the 
difiiculty  of  rendering  them  more  comely. 
We  know  of  n  little  village  in  one  of  the 
niulland  counties,  where  the  new  view 
turned  off  the  tenant  and  his  sheep,  took 
the  churchyard  into  his  own  hands,  and  set 
about  to  make  it  the  pride  of  his  parish, 
and  the  pattern  to  the  neighborhood. 
Pleased  with  the  idea,  he  put  up  new  gateo 
after  an  old  fashion,  in  place  of  the  field- 
gate  that  was  there  before  ;  he  planted  an 
avenue  of  cypresses  up  to  the  porch,  and 
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yewtf  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  where  they 
seemed  mcst  wanted  ;  and,  fund,  easy  man, 
iu  the  pride  of  Jiis  heart  he  entered  the 
Dame  and  place  of  his  plania,  and  the  date 

of  their  planting,  mi  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
Buriai-Kegtster,  aud  dreamt  that  on  some 
fiiture  day,  when  beilept  beneath  the  shade 

(tf  his  cedar,  his  successor  should  settle  the 
age  of  that  wide-spreading  tree  by  tiirriiiig 
to  that  iiuleiim  record.  How  a  Mephi^ 
tophiles  would  have  laughed  to  see  him 
planting  them  !  The  liiiids  stopped  to  ad- 
mire them  ou  the  Sunday ;  they  overgot  the 
winter's  frost  and  the  summer**  drought; 
nay,  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  stones  and 
fingers  of  the  village  children.    '  Did  T  not 


zontal  branche.<<.  fiueljf  contrasting  with 

spiral  churrli  art  hiiecturc,  may  roconiriiend 
It  where  other  reasons  fail.  It  is,  nidced,  a 
noble  tree,  as  worthy  now  to  guard  God's 
House  without  as  it  was  deemed  of  old  to 
furnish  it  within ;  and  may  weil  represent 
those  trees  of  the  Lord's  planting  which 
nourish  so  greenly  in  the  verses  of  the 
P.><almi3t,  and  which  have  thrown  an  un- 
m>nted  charm  even  into  the  metres  of  lirady 
and  Tate,  for  there  is  sorely  a  simple  majesty 
in  Uiese  lines  : — 

•The  trees  of  God,  without  the  care 
Or  art  of  man,  with  sap  are  fi^d ; 
The  roountain  cedar  looks  as  fiiir 
As  tbose  in  royal  ganleas  br«d.*—P#.  civ.  a.  w. 

say,'  remuxked  the  vicar,  asi  he  pointed  to 
the  Virginian  creeper  that  had  reddened  in  The  sycamore  would  remind  us  of  Zac- 
the  autumn  sun,  as  it  clung  round  the  jfl-  cJisnns,  and  the  vine  and  ihc  fig-lrce  are 
low  sandstone  arch  of  the  porch,  '  that  ifl  both  sacred  types.  These  two  la^tare  best 
you  showed  confidence  in  the  people,  they  I  suited  lor  the  porch,  where  they  might  re- 
wctuld   prove  themselves  worthy  of  n  V  [dace  the  ])erri(li<iiis  ivy  ;  and  if  Ion  id  ijrovr 


Alas  for  the  shori-sigiitedness  of  human 
boasting,  and  for  our  fondest  hopes  of  trees 
and  flowers,  and  ru.slic  taste!  There  was 
a  siiirhl  disturbance  in  the  villafre  that  call- 
ed  Ibr  tlie  vicar's  iuterlereuce ;  and  the 
next  morning — and  Sunday  morning  too — 
there  lay  torn  lip  by  the  roots,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  '  trees  he  planted,'  and  the 
creepers  he  had  trained  ;  and  which  read 
him  probably,  as  he  walked  through  his 
ruined  idols,  a  far  better  lioinily  than  the 
sermon  he  afteru  artis  preached  to  his  flock. 
It  requires  no  little  faith  to  persevere  after 
such  scenes  as  these;  but  though  we  would 
by  no  means  discourage  our  country  friends 
in  their  attempts  tu  improve  their  church- 
yards, we  would  suggest  to  the  passing 
traveller  and  the  prying  Camdenian  n  little 
charily  in  their  judi^nicnt,  when  the)  lay 
all  the  blame  at  the  parson's  door. 

Many  arc  beginninLr  sadly  to  nvprpl;int 
their  churchyards.  Two.or  three  fine  old 
trees  are  quite  enough;  and  therefore  a 
greater  number  of  young  ones  should  only 
be  planted  to  meet  accidents.  After  all, 
what  can  be  better  than  the  single  solitary 
yew,  which  is  all  that  most  of  our  oldest 
churches  Inve  to  boast  of?  The  species  of 
trees  appropriate  to  a  churchyard,  are  very 
limited.  1  hey  should  either  be  connected 
with  the  associations  of  Holy  Writ,  or,  as 
Aristotle  would  say,  xenic — that  is,  removed 
from  common  life.  The  splendid  Deodara 
and  the  graceful  hemlock-spruce  will  come 
under  the  latter  head.  But  the  tree  that 
best  unites  these  two  qualities,  is  the  cedar 
of  Lebaooii;  and  iu  quick  growth  tad 


in  their  natural  luxuriance,  would  seldom 
tempt  the  pilRtrer  by  their  fruit.  The  rose 
of  Sharon,  and  the  wild  vine  of  America 
(the  Virtrinian  creeper),  might  add  their 
symbols  intermixed  with  these ;  and  on  no 
account  should  any  other  flower,  save  those 
that  spring  up  naturnlly  frnn  the  turf,  mar 
the  solemnity  of  the  place.  Ivy,  when 
planted  at  all,  should  be  the  narrow-leaved 
Enolish,  not  the  broad  Irish.  Loiidiu  irivcs 
a  list  of  sonic  five  1  iDn'rcd  trees,  shrubs  and 
flpwers,  adapted  for  ceiiu  tcries  and  church- 
yards :  but,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
niiniber,  it  is  rather  a  select  arboretum  and 
flora  equally  suited  tu  any  other  purpose. 
His  sketch  of  the  sepulchral  style,  as  coi^ 
trasted  with  the  pleasure-ground  style  of 
laying;  out  a  cemetery,  is  generally  correct; 
but  he  quite  overlooks  a  principle  which 
we  think  will  be  found  to  hold  gi  od  univer- 
s;illy,  that  for  a  cemetery  or  clnirchy^trd  the 
shrubs  only  should  be  spiral,  the  trees 
massy  and  horisontal  in  their  branches.  Kb 
both  cases,  evergreens  are  preferable.  The 
old  and  genuine  Scotch  pine  is  one  of  the 
best  trees  for  a  high  situation.  The  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  should  be  avoided,  as  being  in 
too  close  competition  with  the  spire.  "I'he 
oak  is  too  Erastian,  as  well  as  too  utilitarian 
a  symbol.  The  weeping«willow  is  quite  • 
modern  scntimptit  ili^r;.,  false  as  a  Christian 
type,  and  its  name  (<So/ix  Babjflonica)^ 
which  popularly  connects  it  with  Hebrew 
soncr,  a  mere  pious  fraud  of  the  botanists. 

The  Yew  demands  cspecinl  nntire  ns  the 
church  tree  of  £ngland — many  of  the  finest 
speciBBeai  of  wfalcli  are  «idMilNcdl|  oldtt* 
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than  the  fabrics  wit|l  whieh  they  are  now 

associated.  Pages  upon  pajrcs  lijuc  been 
written  upon  the  origin  of  planting  this  tree 
in  our  eharcbyards,  and  form  a  eorioaa 
chapter  in  the  hi'^tory  of  anticjiiarian  Iriding. 
It  is  contended  that  it  was  placed  there  as  a 
screen  to  the  church  against  the  winda — t 
shelter  for  the  congregation  assembling— to 
furnish  long  bows  for  the  pari-li — as  a 
funeral  eiublem  of  death — as  u  joyiul  sym- 
bd  of  the  resurrection,  as  a  substitute  for 
palrns — as  a  wood  anciently  used  used  in 
funeral  pyres,  or  strewed  on  coUins — aa  de- 
rived front  the  pagan  reverence  for  '  green 
trees;'  and  oncCBdipus  has  the  hardiliood 
to  accniint  for  its  proximity  to  the  church, 
that,  in  troubled  times,  the  congregation, 
when  disturbed,  might  have  a  natural 
armory  at  hand  whence  they  might  cut 
their  weapons.  A  more  obvious  reason — 
its  use  in  deeorating  the  ehnreh  at  Christ- 
mas and  otiier  festivals — we  have  never 
seen  suggested  in  the  many  essays  which 
thissimplc  subject  has  produced.  Its  deadly 
ptopaty  to  cattle  is  wnI  known;  and  wheth- 
er or  not  that  was  a  crood  mason  for  plant- 
ing it  in  churchyards,  its  presence  there  is 
at  least  a  better  one  for  the  expulsion  of 

the  gra'-'-ier's  stock,  too  often  fmnid  iIutc. 

We  would  plead  a  wo/d  in  ixlialfof  the 
time>honored  trees  still  existing  m  country 
churchyards.  Many  sad  spoliations  of 
what  all  books  call  '  Saints'  Yews'  have 
come  under  our  own  knowledge,  realizing 
the  old  ballad  verse — 

«  Then  came  the  clerk  of  ihf  parish, 
'  A»  you  the  truth  Khali  hear, 

And  by  misTortuDe  cut  ihero  down, 
Or  taey  had  sow  bean  hara.' 

The  title  of  an  ancient  statue  (35  Edward 
I.),  which  runs,  '  Ne  Rector  Arbores  in 
Cemeterio  prosternai,'  might  be  sometimes 
revived  with  iidvantage  in  the  present  day. 
An  old  story  is  found  in  Brand  of  a  clergy- 
nan,  who,  'senng  some  boyes  breaking 
houffhs  frtiin  the  yew-tree  in  the  church- 
yard, fell  himselfe  much  injured.'  He  be- 
thooghl  hint  of  a  snmmary  method  of  escap- 
ing the  like  indignity  for  the  future  ;  for, 
*to  prevent  the  like  trespasses,  he  sent  one 
presently  to  cut  downe  ilie  tree,  and  bring 
il  into  his  back-yard.'  Whereupon  two  of 
his  cows,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  it,  died. 
We  join  with  the  narrator  in  the  moral  of 
the  story,  and  bring  in  the  verdict  of  the 
Irish  jury — *  Sarv'd  him  right.' 

There  i>*  every  reason  to  hope  that  acme 
o^eck  may  be  given  to  the  preseut  hideous 


fashion  of  country  tombstonea.  Mr.  Paget 
has  done  for  the  luinibler  classes  what  Mr. 
Marklaod's  excellent  bmik  has  for  the  high* 
er.*  His  '  Tract,'  which  does  great  credit 
to  tlie  provincial  press  from  which  it  issues, 
should  be  widely  distributed  in  ail  countrj 
parishes,  and  trill  hardly  fail  to  diminish  tkm 
number  and  size  and  correct  the  emblems  of 
the  black  .slutc  f*Iab8,  which,  from  their  ready 
subjection  to  the  chisel,  are  making  rapid 
inroads  throughout  our  rural  churchyarda. 
From  Mr.  Paget,  as  well  as  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  we  have  had  drawings  of 
a  better  class  of  headstones  ;t  yet,  though 
those  designs  which  we  have  seen  executed 
in  stone  are  great  improvemeota  on  the  pre* 
vailing  form,  we  think  there  is  still  room  fiw 
the  exercise  of  an  enlightened  and  cha»- 
tened  taste.  Wo  are  «till  in  want  of  a  good 
collection  of  pi^sies  lur  country  churchyarda, 
to  replace  ^ 

«*  Afflletiona  sora  long  tioM  1  bora", 

and  others  of  that  class.  Perhaps  the  sim- 
pler and  older  forms  of  epitaph,  imploring 
mercy  and  peace,  would  benuire  coiistniant 
with  right  feeling;  but  we  could  hardly  de- 
bar our  rural  population  from  'the  sermons 
in  stones'  which  thej  delight  to  pore  over 
as  they  loiter  among  their  fathers'  graves 
before  evening  aervice.  Only  we  wish  that 
the  poetry  and  the  doctrine  put  before  them 
were  more  free  from  the  vulgar  extrava- 
gancies which  now  amuse  rather  than  in- 
struct us  on  village  tombstones.  Goldsmith 
has  somewhere  made  a  remark  on  how  good 
and  amiable  a  world  tliis  would  be,  if  men's 
lives  were  only  spent  as  they  read  on  their 
epitaphs.  Of  men,  as  Christians— and  as 
such  their  epitaph  should  speak  of  them — 
the  less  said  is  beat  said.  '  The  greater 
part  of  mankind  must  he  content,  as  thongb 
they  had  not  been,  to  be  found  in  the  regis- 
ter of  God,  not  in  the  record  of  man.' 

Mr.  Chadwick  deserves  (he  thanks  of  the 
community  fiw  having  stepped  a  little  out  of 
his  way  to  luMire  the  subject  of  funeral  ex- 
penses. iVoe  millions  sterling,  on  a  mod- 
erate calculation,  is  the  sum  annually  ex- 
pended in  England  and  Wales  alone  on  thi? 
account.  Four  of  these  may  fairly  be  set 
down  as  squandered  on  the  mere  fopperies 
of  death.  Will  Christian  England  hear  this 
simple  statement  and  be  still  t  There  »  a 

•  QiiHrti-rly  Review,  vol.  Ixx  p- -117. 

f  We  have  just  received,  too  l»lc  to  notice  it 
othcrwiDC.a  *  Paper  on Monvments,'  Oxford,  1H44, 
by  ihe  B«v.  i.  ArowlfOBg,  which  gives  ihe  best 
dcMgns  far  cbwahjacd  JMsd-stoacs  hs  havs  asan. 
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cry  in  the  streets  of  towns  that  count  their 

inhabitants  by  tensof  thousands,  f»T«chtMils 
and  churclies  ;  gatnil  and  sfjualkl  povi-rty, 
heathen  ignurunce,  and,  what  is  worse,  halt- 
Icnowing  infidelity,  call  aloud  for  almcHiers, 
and  tencliers,  and  pastors ;  and  the  ulni< --t 
that  our  wealth  has  done  tor  them  has  never 
jet  in  one  year  met  the  demand  of  that 
jear'8  increase,  let  alone  the  accumulations 
of  past  years'  neglect.  And  here  is  an  an- 
nual four  millions — a  professed  ofTering  to 
domestic  piety  and  Christian  decency — 
which  might  have  met  all  the^c  doinaiuls 
even  to  an  overflowing — not  merely  wasted, 
but  degraded  totheiueat  and  meanest  uses. 
This  cstimntc  docs  not  include  tlie  vain 
marble,  '  the  storied  urn  and  animaicd  bust,' 
and  the  emblazoned  hatchment,  of  monu- 
mental aflfectation  and  parade.  To  what 
then  docs  it  go?  To  silk  scarfs,  and  bra.«s 
noils — feathers  for  the  hordes — kid  gloves 
and  gin  for  the  mutes — white  satin  and 
black  cloth  for  the  worms.  And  whom  docs 
it  benefit  ?  Not  those  in  whose  honor  all 
this  pomp  is  marshalled — not  those  who 
often  at  a  costly  sacrifice  submit  to  it  as*  a 
trammel  of  custom — nnt  iho.'sc  whose  un- 
feigned sorrow  tnakes  them  callous  at  the 
moment  to  its  show  and  almost  to  its  mock- 
ery— not  the  cold  spectator,  who  sees  it.s 
dull  magnificence  give  the  palpable  lie  to 
the  preacher's  equality  of  death— but  the 
lowest  of  all  low  hypocrites,  the  hired 
mourner,  whose  ofVire  it  is  a  sin  to  sanction 
and  encourage.  There  is  a  time  in  every 
family  when  one  room  in  iImj  house  of  the 
living  is  the  chaml>er  of  death — whoii  words 
are  whispered  low,  and  the  smile  is  check- 
ed, and  the  light  of  the  sun  is  darkened, 
and  the  sterne.^t  master  is  mild,  and  the 
most  bustling  servant  is  still,  and  no  one  has 
the  heart  to  choose  the  wood  for  the  coffin, 
or  haggle  about  the  price  of  broadcloth 
Then,  when  false  shame  or  true  nfTfcti*  n 
makes  us  puppets  in  the  hands  of  others,  a 
mercenary  stranger, 

*Iiike  the  ghole  of  the  East,  witli  quick  mevai  fbr 
the  dead,^ 

'  undertakes'  the  measure  and  evidences  of 
our  grief,  and  by  'only  what  is  custnmnrv' 
is  at  once  the  arbiter,  and  director,  and  pur- 
veyor of  the  trappings  of  woe,  taking  his 
own  orders,  and  charging  his  own  prices, 
according  as  he  may  e^tim:ite  the  pride,  or 
piety,  or  purse  of  his  h>  Iplcs.s  employers. 

It  gp< nk-)  vi>I\imes  of  the  iron  grasp  with 
which  that  monster  custom  has  clutched  us 
here,  that  a  bill  of  60/.  or  70/.  for  funeral 
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expenses  is  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  a  Master  of  Chancery,  even  in  an  insol- 
vent  est;ite.  From  6(1/.  to  KKV.  for  an 
upper  tradc^mun,  250/.  for  a  gentleman, 
50U/.  to  15001.  for  a  nobleman— such  is  the 
ordinary  nictropolitnn  .«;crile,  as  announced 
by  the  oliicials  of  the  great  Leveller,  for  at- 
tendance on  the  funerab  of  many  who  have 
Iei\  their  widows  and  orphans  destitute,  their 
debts  unpaid,  and  perhaps  wanted  them- 
selves Uie  coniforta,  even  the  necessaries  of 
A  dying-bed.*  The  family  pride,  that 
turned  a  deaf  ear  and  a  stone  heart  to  the 
calls  of  living  wretcheduesa,  comes  to  the 
rescue  when  the  unfortunate  hat  ceased 
from  troubling,  and  gladly  pays  to  the  last 
claim  that  which,  if  given  before,  might 
have  inconx'cniently  prolonged  and  increased 
further  demands.  Poor  Sheridan  proved 
not  in  his  death  more  trul)  the  faithlessness 
of  summer  friends,  than  he  did  in  his  funeral 
the  hollow  mockery  of  posthumona  parade; 
and  Moore  never  struck  a  nobler  or  more 
independent  chord  than  when  he  sung, 

*  How  proud  will  they  flock  to  ibe  funeral  amy 
Of  one  whom  tbey  ahuniMd  in  luaeiekaeasand 

Borrow  ' 

How  bailifl's  may  mlizc  bis  last  blaoket  to-day, 
Whose  pail  shall  b«  held  up  by  noUra  to> 

morrow  !" 

It  was  probably  with  a  prescient  dread  of 
some  such  empty  pageantry  that  Pope 
ordered,  by  will,  that  his  pall  should  bc8U|H 
ported  by  poor  men  only.  This  office — 
indeed  the  more  real  service  of  carrying  the 
bier  itself— was  formerly  the  privilege  of 
the  nearest  relations  and  dearest  friends. 
The  holy  Lady  Paula  has  this  honor  re- 
corded ofher  by  St.  Jerome,  that  the  bishops 
of  Palestine  carried  her  forth  With  their 

own  hands,  and  put  their  own  necka  under 

her  coffin, 

'  Broding  bencetb  the  lady  and  ber  lead.' 

Good  Isank  Walton  was  told  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  who  ordamed  George  Herbert, 
that '  he  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Herbert'a  head, 

•  The  avrrngo  »urplico-fop  for  tlie  clergyman 
for  the  wliole  of  London,  w  licre  nlmo«t  alone  it 
c.xiitA,  and  which  forms  the  chief  eourcc  of  in- 
come in  eOOBe  pnri«hefi,  is  6«.  2</.  The  average 
Aineral  espense  for  the  whole  London  population 
ia  abont  1m.  Pauper  colBna  are  contracted  for  at 
\s.  6d  each.  I'lulfrtakcrs  thrmitelvca  acknow- 
ledge that  56  per  cent,  miglit  bo  deducted  from 
their  usual  charge*,  and  leave  them  a  fair  remu 
neration.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Cbadwick's  Report 
on  tbia  part  of  the  subject  proves  the  undattakiog 
^yatem  to  b'-,  wbnt,  in  another  aenaa,  Lonl  FOrta> 
moiilb  delighted  to  call  a  bl«ckj«t. 
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and,  aln<«,  within  \e»s  than  three  years  lent 
Uis  shoulder  to  carry  his  dear  friend  to  the 
grave  ;'  and  it  was  often  a  matter  <^ friendly 
rivrdry  who  should  be  allowed  to  carry  a 
good  roao  deceased  to  his  last  home.  Even 
in  oar  own  day,  we  read  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  *  His  old  domrstics  and 
foresters  made  it  their  petition  that  no  hire- 
ling hand  might  assist  in  carrying  his  re- 
mains. They  themselves  bore  the  coffin  to 
the  grave.'  If  modern  efTeminacy  or  refine- 
ment can  only  lay  a  hand  to  a  t«uel,  where 
our  fathers  pot  their  shoulders  tothe  eolBn, 
at  least  some  poor  dependents  might  be  se- 
lected for  underbearers,  on  whom  the  fu- 
neral dole  would  be  better  bestowed  than  on 
hired  strangers.  Now — the  men  who  share 
in  the  funeral  baked  meats  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  one  of  their  masters; — 'They 
ire  ftequcntly  un6ttO  perform  their  duty, 
and  have  reeled  in  carryini]^  the  coffin.  The 
men  who  stand  as  mutes  at  the  door,  as 
thej  stand  out  in  the  oold,  are  supposed  to 
require  more  drink,  and  receive  it  l}l>eraliy. 
I  have  seen  these  men  reel  about  the  road, 
and  after  the  burial  we  liave  been  obliged 
to  put  these  wutie$  and  their  stoves  ittdi  the 
intirlor  of  thr  hrar^r,  and  drive  fhcrn  home, 
as  they  were  incapable  of  walking.  After 
the  return  from  the  funeral,  the  mmamers 
coinmuidy  have  drink  again  at  the  house.' 
{Sup.  Rip.  §  r>6  )  N«>  one  who  has  rrad 
'Inheritance' — and  who  has  not? — can  fail 
to  be  reminded  here  of  Miss  Pratt's  arrival 
at  the  Earl's. 

'It  was  drawinij  towar.Ie  the  close  ofa  da)', 
when  the  snow  h.id  liilltn  wiihuut  intcrnnB- 
Bion,  but  Wiis  now  be<.n:i)  in.,'  In  iih.ile.  A 
huge  black  object  was  dimly  ijittreniible  eittur- 
ing  the  avenne,  and  drusrging  its  (londertios 
Inngtli  tow;iril>i  tlio  ca^^tle;  but  wlial  vva*;  its 
precise  nniuri-  ilu-  slil!  raliingenow  prevcii;<'<i 
their  r8c< n  litiin;.'.  Uut  s^deoly  the  snuw 
ceased,  the  i  louds  rolled  nwny,  and  a  red 
brassy  glare  of  the  netting  >'on  ft  ll  abruptly  on 
the  moving  phenomenon,  .iihI  disi  lo-rd  lu  \  ii  w 
a  stately  fuU-pluiued  hearne.  There  vva.v 
something  so  terrific,  yet  so  picturenque,  in  its 
j»;.['(  ariuif,e,  as  it  plougliti!  il-^  v.iiy  tlinniirh 
waves  of  Hnow— its  B;il'le  pUjuies  ami  jjildet' 
•kolls  nodding  and  t?rirmiiig  in  the  tiow  hir:({ 
glimmering  of  the  fost-siuking  sun— that  all 
stood  trntiffiNed  with  alarm  and  nmaxement. 
Atl(•Il>^til  llie  [irotil^y  drt  w  near,  Rillnwe  l  hy 
two  aUendanUi  on  hor«oback  i  it  drew  up  hI  thr 
grand  entrrtnee,  the  servants  gathered  round, 
one  ofthe  men  bccran  to  remove  the  cnd-bniird 
— tl.til  llirt'Nliold  olMt  ath— Hnd  there  was  lifted 
out,  not  "a  slovenly  unhnnJpniie  t  ori  be- 
twixt the  wind  and  his  nobttiiy,"  but  tlte  warm, 
aenticni,  though  somefftuH  discomfited,  figure 
ofMissPratu^ 


Thus  are  farce  and  trafredy  mixed  up 
in  the  drama  of  life,  and  remind  us  of  the 
schoolboy  puzzle,  which,  by  a  slight  harle* 
qiiinade  of  the  letters,  turoed  '^knera/'  into 
'  realjun,' 

In  olden  times,  when  charity  implied  aa 
act  and  not  otdv  a  feelinw,  almsffivinff  ac- 
companied  the  performance  of  every  Chris- 
tian service.    Men  were  not  afraid  of  doing 
wood  works,  lest  they  should  be  said  to  rest 
upon  them.    And  the  funeral  Dole,*  though 
it  undoubtedly  led  at  times  to  great  excesses, 
was  one  of  the  occasions  which  helped 
to  equali/e  wcalih,  and  make  the  poor  par- 
takers of  our  substance  and  hospitality. 
The  Fathers,  indeed,  are  full  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  abuses  of  the  anniversary  fcsti* 
vals  of  the  dead,  which  savored  more  of  the 
Parcntalia  of  the  Gentiles  than  of  the  doles 
of  Churchmen ;  our  own  Puritans  also,  not 
without  ro  i<i  irt,  attacked  the  carousing  and 
junketing  of  the  Month's  Myndes  ;t  but  the 
same  objections  hardly  hold  good  against  the 
dole  and  almsgiving  at  the  time  of  the  funeral. 
St.  Jerome  commends  a  widower  upon  this 
account — '  that  whilst  other  husbands  throw 
violets,  and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  purple 
flowers  upon  the  grave.s  of  their  wives,  our 
Psammachius  waters  the  holy  ashes  and 
bones  of  his  wife  with  the  balsam  of  dms.* 
Old  English  wills  are  full  of  such  instruc- 
tions  as  that  of  William  de  Momncvue,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  l^ii? — tlmt  '  iwcniy-five  shil- 
lings should  be  daily  distributed  among 
three  hundred  poor  people  from  the  time  of 
his  death  to  the  arrival  of  his  body  at  Bus- 
tlcsham.'   And  8trutt  gives  among  the  arti- 
cles  of  expense  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  John 
Kudstone,  mayor  of  London,  ir>;Jl — 'To 
poor  ftdke  in  almys,  1/.       &c. ;  and  the 
list  might  bo  easily  lengthened.    If  respect 
for  the  dead  necessarily  involve  unusual  ex- 
penditure, surely  such  objects  as  the  above 
are  more  reasonable  items  than  those  whieh 
occur  in  a  modem  undertaker's  bill  of 

'   i\'ie  origin  and  signitirution  of  llic  ward  Sfa 

weii  Lxphtincd  by  litenc  iinrs  from  IVroy  :  — 

'  "  Deal  on,  deal  on,  my  mcrrv  men  alt,  deal  on 
yoar  e«ke  and  wino  ; 
For  whatever  ia  dealt  at  her  funeral  t«-day, 
shall  bo  dealt  to-uiurrow  at  uiina."* 

t  The  day  month  aftar  tbs  flineral,  as  year'a- 

mirifl  w::s  t!,(  inniTcrsary.  Sir  Robert  Chithely, 
grort  r,  ami  uvi<  e  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
(lii'd  in  H'.l'.t,  'wvllt'ii  in  Ins  t^•^tau^etlt,  tluil  upon 
bi«  Mvude  Day  a  good  mid  coin|)etcnt  diRoer 
»bould'bs  atdajnad  to  xxiiii  C.  pore  men.  And 
over  tbatwaaax  poundo  devtribuied  aniMigthen, 
which  was  lo  every  id8b  two-pcnca.'— Jhnid*a 
Mf.,  Sir  H.  EUU't  E4.,  voL  u.  y.  198. 
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'ostrich  feathers,  II.  Is.;  man  carrjriug 
ditto,  8s. ;  eighteen  pages,  silk  bands  and 
gloves,  II/.  I4.<:.'  and  the  likr. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  but  perhaps  not 
wondered  at,  that  the  more  the  dead  have 
been  honored,  tbe  more  the  living  have 
been  forgotten — the  poor  stinted  as  the  pa- 
rade has  increased.    We  omit  in  this  view 
the  extraordinary  occasions  when  in  the 
palmy  days  of  papcant  and  heraldry  tho 
combination  of  great  worth,  wealth,  and 
rank — all,  or  some  of  then— made  a  Mine- 
ral procession  an  affair  of  state  :  and  which 
in  no  way  justifies  the  appropriation  of  the 
dead-letter  of  a  spirit  of  nobility  which  has 
passed  away,  to  the  obsequies  of  persons 
who  in  thost-  dnvs  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  subscribe  'gent.'  as  tlieir  designa- 
tion. Bot  while  the  ceremonial  pomp  ofonr 
fathers  has  been  refainrd,  thtir  charity, 
whether  by  the  will  of  the  deceased,  or  the 
larsessofthe  sorviring,'  istooiAen  omitted, 
ana  the  mural  tablet  now  generally  records 
the  virtues  which  were  once  more  indirectly, 
but  not  the  less  sensibly, portrayed  on  the  same 
churcb-walfo  in  the  list  of  parish  benefac- 
tions.   Let  us  hope  that  the  like  spirit  which 
is  now  converting  the  sepulchral  monument 
Irom  being  the  disBgurement  of  the  chnreh 
into  its  ornament,  that  sul)stitutes  the  paint- 
ed window  and  the  sculptured  font  fdr  the 
pompous  and  unnicuiiing  tahlels  of  the  last 
age,  may  be  yet  further  extended  to  the 
more  ju(iic!ous  application  of  (uneral  expen- 
ses.   We  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  tbe 
present  aeeumnlation  of  ceremony  and  out- 
lay at  funerals  as  not  only  ridiculous  hut 
sinful.    In  ordinary  cases  it  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  means  of  the  family  incur- 
ring it,  and  not  un frequently  a  most  griev- 
ous burden.     I>ut  where  money  is  of  little 
moment,  how  far  belter  would  it  be  to  ex- 
pend the  snm  consomed  in  an  hour's  pas^ 
ing  pomp  on  the  lasting  and  sub.'^tantinl  good 
of  a  memorial  school-room  or  an  ahns-huuse, 
in  restoring  an  aisle,  or  adding  a  porch  to 
the  parish  church!    Some  sacrifice  on  the 
death  of  a  friend  humanity  seems  to  demand 
— who  does  not  read  '  Rasselas '  with  a 
doable  interest  when  he  knows  it  was  writp 
ten  to  pay  the  cost  (if  a  mother's  funeral  ? 
Affection,  where  it  exists,  suggests  it :  and 
its  absence,  where  it  exists  not,  is  scarcely 
a  less  stimulant,  lest  the  niggard  hand 
should  betray  the  cold  heart.    The  world, 
always  leaning  to  the  uncharitable  side, 
while  it  gives  little  credit  to  a  costly  outlay, 
yet  sees  in  a  cheap  funeral  the  measure  of 
the  love  of  the  survivors;  and  lew  hare  the 


courage  to  undergo  this  ordeal.  But  let  a 
distribution  be  made  or  announced  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  which,  while  the  mini- 
mum sum  is  expended  on  the  obsequies,  by 
tbe  amount  saved  from  the  andertaket's 
clutches,  shall  feed  and  clothe,  and  teach 
the  poor,  and  the  most  ignorant  will  be  sat- 
isfied, and  the  most  envious  silenced.  If 
we  could  be  brought  4o  view  this  matter 
simply  as  Christians,  nay.  ns  mere  men  of 
common  sense,  10/.  would  suffice  in  towns, 
and  51.  in  the  country,  for  that  apon  which 
hundreds  are  now  squandered,  and  of  which 
not  a  trace  remains.  Something  may  be 
said  for  a  sumptuous  monument ;  it  wards 
off  oblivion  for  a  generation  or  two,  from  a 
name  that  would  otherwise  be  forgotten  ;  it 
speaks  for  a  lime  of  and  to  the  charities  of 
family  and  home;  bat  the  train  of  bbted 
feathers  and  hack  conches  has  none  of  these 
things  to  recommend  it;  tbe  iinptessioo 
produced  by  it  is  purely  evil.  Wb  Aaak 
Mr.  Chad  wick  for  reminding  us  of  these 
nervous  lines  of  Crabbe — 

*  Lo !  DOW,  what  diiiinol  aont  ofDarkaeM  0(MM 
To  bear  this  daughter  orindnlfeoce  bonw; 

Trngedions  all,  and  well  arrnnged  in  bUck  ! 
Who  nature,  fei^linj;,  force,  <>iprcssioD  lack  j 
\Viioc!itiete  nr>  tear,  but  gl<i(<iiJtly  pass  by, 
And  siinku  their  buLIcb  to  ilic  wearied  eye 
Tiiat  turns  diaguated  fVoro  tho  pompous  wene, 
Proud  witbost  gnndeur,  with  profiMioa  mtan  i 
'i'h«  tmr  fbr  kindness  past  afRwlIon  own; 
For  Wdfth  JeccaHi  d  the  «igh  frt  rn  renson  (Iowa; 
F.'cti  wt'll-fi'ign'd  pnssioriK  fur  our  norrow  call, 
And  Ten]  (ears  for  miniic  migcrics  fall  : 
Rut  this  pour  farce  iioa  neither  truth  nor  art, 
To  pluaiie  the  fancy  or  to  touch  lbs  hasrt; 
Dark,  but  not  awful,  diunid,  but  yot  snsb, 
With  anxioas  hustle  movee  the  cumlNrons  scene ; 
I'rcsentH  no  ot)ji'c !«,  ti  nd.  r  or  jirofitund, 
But  sprcodii  iu  cold  unmeaning  ^ loom  around. 
WhsD  woes  arc  feign'd,  bow  ill  aaoh  Ams 
appear; 

And  ok !  bowasedlcts  when  tbe  woe'b  liiMaie.' 

On  the  other  hand,  conceive  for  a  mo- 
ment what  our  towns  might  have  saved  in 
workhouses  and  prisons — what  buildings 
in  their  place  devoted  to  religion  and  char- 
ity they  might  have  exhibited,  if,  during  the 
last  age,  the  forty  pounds  which  misbt  have 
been  saved  out  of  every  fil^y  wasted  oa  ||^ 
neral  fopperies  had  been  ratinnnify  expead* 
ed.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  vain  to 
gue  thus — ^that  the  money  if  not  spent  on 
the  funeral  woaM  not  have  been  spent  at 
all,  or  at  least  in  no  better  way;  becanse 
nature  will  demand  a  sacritice  m  the  last 
gift  of  love,  and  of  old  it  did  flow  in  a 
l)ler  channel.  It  is  not  cheap,  so  much  as 
plain,  funerals  that  we  advocate.  We 
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grndgc  not  the  '  waste  of  ointment,'  how- 
ever cofiUy,  so  it  be  poured  out  in  the  honor 
of  God,  and  not  for  the  pride  of  man ;  und 
the  very  want  of  our  L^d's  visible  presenee 
suggests  that  we  have  tile  poor  iii  Il  ls  room. 

And  yet,  after  all,  in  the  case  of  our 
dMtest  friends  dccea.sing,  it  may  be  feared 
that  the  world  and  its  fashions  will  have 
their  way.  We  caunot  bear,  perhaps,  the 
thonght  of  withholding,  In  the  ca«e  of  oth- 
ers, even  the  lacqneri-d  cherubs  and  French 
polished  mahogany  uf  the  uudcriaker's  bill. 
But  there  is  one  ewe  which  comes  nearest 
home  to  us,  on  which  we  may  decide^  for 
'once  it  shall  come  to  p.i«<,  tlint  concern- 
ing every  one  of  us  it  ^tiull  be  told  lu  the 
neighborhood  that  we  ere  dead and  then 
there  may  he  fniioij  that  strict  written  in- 
junction with  regard  to  our  own  funeral, 
that  eren  the  extreme  officionsness  of  loTe 
dares  not  disobey.  Mere  general  direc- 
tions, however,  will  not  stiflicc.  Few  fiil 
even  now  to  give  in.Hlriuuiuiis,  verbal  or 
written,  that  no  unncce.ssnry  sum  ahall  be 
expended  on  their  burial.  But  each  one 
must  name  ttie  dehnite  amount  beyond 
wideh  Ibt  etpenditure  shall  not  g<>,  and 
name  also  the  rescued  sum  Vhich  shall  be 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  Details 
must  not  alarm  us ;  we  must  name  the  elm 
coffin,  and  the  coarse  linen,  and  dispen.sc 
explicitly  with  mutes,  and  Imi-h^iuiri,  and 
kid  glores.  The  carpenter  niuct  be  the 
undertaker,  and  six  poor  men  to  carry  us 
in  place  of  the  four-horsed  hearse.  If  we 
thus  took  the  ordering  of  our  own  funerals 

Xn  ourselves,  our  friends  would  be  rclicv- 
and  the  world  satisfied;  and  though 
eccentricities  might  soniotinies  peep  out  of 
the  iusiructious,  there  would  be  Itttlo  fear 
of  oAen  eneountering  the  orange-eolored 
pall  and  cloaks  of  the  late  Dr.  Somebody, 
or  the  4000/.  for  an  equestrian  statue  of 
hSmadi,  left  a  short  time  sbce  by  one  Mr. 
Hobart. 

Many  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  have 
left  strict  injuoctious  on  this  head,  which 
have  mostly  been  eraded  for  want  of  more 

definite  expressions.    \  few  only  occur  to 
us  at  this  moment,  aa  Pope  and  Burke,  Sir 
H.  Hale,  and  we  th'mk  Bishop  Hall.  All 

strongly  deprecated  funeral  extravagance. 

Evelyn  records  of  his  mother  that  on  her 
death-bed  she  importuned  his  father 
'  that  what  he  designed  to  bestow  upon  her 
funeral,  he  would  rather  dispose  among  the 
|KXNr.'    We  learn  Orom  Circgory  Nyssen,* 
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that  Ephreni  r)ruslefl  it  upon  his  will,  that 
nothing  sliould  be  expended  on  his  fuueraj, 
but  whatever  shoold  be  appointed  for  that 
should  be  given   to  the  pmir.    Paula,  to 
whom  we  referred  before, left  not  money  so 
much  as  to  buy  a  windmg-shcet.    St.  Basil 
asks  the  rich~'  What  need  have  you  of  a 
sumptuous  monument,  or  a  costly  entomb- 
ing {    Prepare  your  own  funeral  w  hdstyou 
live.   Works  of  charity  and  mercy  are  the 
funeral  obsequies  you  can  bestow  u[)on  your- 
self.'   i^ir  Thomas  Wyudham,  1521',  di- 
rects bis '  body  to  be  boried  without  dam> 
nable  pomp,  or  superfluities;'*  and  the  old 
wills  abound  in  similar  injunction:'.  The 
Roman  sumptuary  laws  expressly  forbade 
expensive  funerals;  might  not  taxation, 
which  in  modern  times  supersedes  the  ne- 
cessity of  direct  restrictive  enactments,  help 
to  diminish  the  increasing  folly  t 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Gallican  Cbureh 
not  to  notice  especillly  her  continual  efforts 
against  the  repealed  inroads  of  intramural 
burial.  These  she  has  persevered  in,  even 
in  spite  of  the  Pope's  decret  ils  gi\iii:j  he- 
reditary rights  of  burial  w  ithin  the  church  to 
wealthy  and  noble  families.  Mr.  Walker 
reprints  a  mo.st  valuable  document,  taken 
from  a  New  York  publication,  in  the  form 
of  an  ordinance  of  Stephen  Charles  dc  Lo- 
menie  de  Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
who  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Pius  VI. 
Making  aliowaiice  fur  some  doctrinal  points, 
to  which  we  might  not  agree,  the  archbish- 
op's letter  gives  llie  !)est  history  of,  and  the 
most  conclusive  arguments  agaiii.'^t,  intra- 
mural burinl,  which  we  have  yet  seen.  Af- 
ter referring  in  ilurteen  ordinances  publish- 
ed iu  Franco  alone,  between  the  years  1(500 
and  1721,  again.si  the  practice,  he  thus  ap- 
peals to  the  feelings  of  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  persist  in  their  privilege  of  in* 
termcnt  iu  or  near  the  church: — 

'  If  inhumation  JTnnnl  churches  is  to  be 
alloweii,  can  cities  be  pericctly  salubrious?  If 
prieele  and  laymen,  distinguished  lor  piety,  are 
to  be  buried  within,  who  shall  judge  ot'  this  pi- 
ety, or  who  preaome  to  refuse  their  testimony  7 
If  the  cpiiiliiy  of  li);iiuler  or  htaiefaclor  is  a  title 
what  rale  ehall  lix  tJjc  privilege  ?  If  the  right 
is  hereditary,  must  not  time  multiply  the  evil 
to  exceFF,  and  will  not  our  cluirclirt^  at  length 
be  crowded  beyond  endurance  ?  Il'iliPiinctious 
of  rank  are  to 'exist  after  death,  can  vanity 
know  any  limitation  or  judge?  If  these  <!ik- 
linetionaars  to  be  mroeared  for  money,  w  ll 
not  %-anitv  lavi.^h  richer  to  procure  ihoni  ?  And 
would  It  be  proper  for  the  Church  to  prostitute 

*llieslss,  Test  Yet.  p.  561. 
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to  wealth  and  honor  only  due  to  surh  r\s  tnvc 
been  readered  worthy  by  the  grace  of  God  V 

Such  is  the  unanswerable  appeal.  Now 
for  the  manner  of  enforcing  it  i-— 

'  We  an'  tll-ipoBed,  <lertrTy  ht^lovcii  hret!ircn, 
to  show  ull  puaeible  inoderuliuit  in  ihia  nvcus- 
snry  relorniation  ;  though  charged  to  be  etrict 
in  ihe  I'tilfilmont  of  our  pastoral  thitics,  wc  are 
allowed  ii  diticretionary  pourr.  and  can  eoneult 
your  habits,  yonr  opinion-!,  and  even  your 
prejudice*,  anil  all  that  may  conciliate  your 
interesla  with  the  calory  of  Ood  ;  but  woe  to  ns 
if,  blinded  by  wi  a!:iiess,  we  lose  Bi-rhf.  oTtlie 
experience  of  pnet  agen.  and  BiitVer  tilings  siill 
tocontinoe  that  have  till  now  served,  and  can 
only  serve,  to  parpetuate  diaorder.'— (7a<Aer- 
itigs,  p.  ^2. 

The  reason  nblenc':f  of  the  injunction,  and 
the  moderation  in  eiTecttng  it,  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  oar  spiritual  rulers.  On  the 
othor  hand,  we  will  not  think  so  ill  of  .mit 
aristocracy  as  to  believe  that  family  pride 
will  stand  out  for  the  pitiably  Pharisaical 
distinction  of  burying  within  the  church — 
of  all  privilcMTos  the  most  unprofitrildp  ti)  the 
pos-scssurs,  and  uncdifying  to  the  people. 
There  can  be  few  cases  where  they 
have  the  shadow  of  n  Ir^nl  ri;jht;  and  an 
episcopal  injunction  might,  wc  suppose,  in 
every  case,  avail  tosuppress  it  Belial  and 
Mammon  arc  the  presiding  deities  of  pri- 
vate vaults ;  for  Christianity,  reason,  and 
decency,  must,  on  an  unprejudiced  view, 
equally  abhor  them.  The  material  appear- 
aurf  of  a  rlinrncl-hoiise  is  positively  more 
nauseous  than  that  of  an  earthen  grave,  and 
the  process  of  corruption  there  perhaps  the 
more  loathsome  of  the  two.  When  Allan 
Cunningham  was  offered  by  Chantrev  a 
place  in  his  own  new  elaborate  mausoleum, 
Allan  answered  like  a  man  and  a  poet, 
*No,  no,  rn  not  !ir  built  over  when  I'm 
dead;  I'll  lie  where  the  wind  shall  blow 
and  the  daisy  grow  upon  my  grave.'  His 
wish  W  IS  crrarilcd  ;  he  was  laid  in  the  lap 
of  his  mother  earth,  under  a  simple  sod ; 
and,  according  to  a  brother  poet's  prayer ; — 

'  The  evening  aun  • 
Sbine*  sweetly  on  his  grave.' 

The  fact  that  the  totnbs  most  coospieuous 

in  the  Cemetery  at  Kensa!  Green,  where 
'  Honest  Allan'  thus  reposes,  are  those  of 
St  John  Long,  the  quack,  Dttcmw,  the 
equestrian,  and  Morison,  the  hi/ffrisi,  will 
not  perhaps  tend  to  raise  the  vrilne  of  gran- 
ite, and  marble,  and  bronze,  in  (he  public 
mmd.  There  is  wnnething,  too,  very  dx^ 


\  gusting  to  us  in  the  public  exhibition  of  eid^ 
fins,  such  as  takes  place  in  the  catacombs 
of  the  cemeteries,  and  in  some  nobleman's 
▼atilts,  on  payment  of  a  fee.  Like  making 
a  spcctarh;  of  an  exenitiini,  or  thronging  to 
the  funeral  of  a  suicide  or  a  murderer,  this 

I  is  hardly  the  healthy  Christian  conterapla> 
tion  of  death,  but  rather  springs  from  the 
same  mnr!)id  feeling  that  led  the  Egyptians 
to  introduce  a  skeleton  in  their  feasts,  and 
Lord  Byron  to  have  his  drtnkingHsnp  made 
of  a  skull — not  a  repose,  but  an  excitement 
— the  substitution,  in  either  case,  fur  the 
wholesome  fear  of  death,  of  a  braving  of 

'  The  doom  he  drcnda,  yet  dwells  upon.' 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  of  the 
unchristian  '  respect  of  persons'  shown  by 

the  ambitious  and  monopo!i/it)g  pews  of 
too  many  of  our  churches:  and  certain  it  is 
that  such  distinction  of  rank  in  God's 
House  is  very  hurtful  in  many  ways,  and 
that  if  there  is  to  be  an  inequality  at  all, 
the  tables  should  be  turned,  and  the  best 
places  allotted  to  those  who  have,  as  is  sup* 
posed,  most  to  le:,rii,  and  who  are  the 
Church's  peculiar  care.  But  surely  it  is 
far  more  shocking  to  right  feeling  to  carry 
this  inequality  into  the  grave:  we  mean 
n<5t  in  monuments,  which  may  result  mere- 
ly from  affection  using  its  proportionate 
means,  but  in  the  place  of  burial,  so  that 
tlie  pnnr  mm;  shall  have  the  northern  and 
unsunned  corner  of  the  churchyard,  while 
the  chancel  shall  hardly  be  deemed  good 
cnoU|(h  for  the  deceased  rector.  Even  the 
growmg  spirit  of  rliiircti  decoration  may  be 
perverted,  it' the  foundation  be  not  rightly 
laid ;  for  in  many  cases  where  the  greatest 
care  is  bestowed  upon  the  fabric,  it  seems 
rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  family  mausoleum 
than  as  a  place  of  common  worship and 
the  hi;^!)  pr .nciple  that  is  contended  for  wiH 
f)C  little  ;:dvanced  if  the  crefn-baized  pew 
only  gives  place  to  the  emblazoned  monu- 
ment. Let  the  high  clergy  and  laity  follow 
Allan  Cunningham's  example,  and  give 
such  directions  about  their  burial  that  the 
poor  man  may  see  some  little  sincerity  of 
action,  as  well  na  «,varmth  of  profession, 
and  have  no  more  repetition  of  the  old  bnt 
eloquent  epitaph — 

'  Here  I  lie  bi-nidc  the  door, 
Here  i  lie  because  I'm  poor; 
Furtlicr  in  the  more  they  pay, 
Herel  lie  as  well  m  they.* 

For  our  own  part,  when  we  think  over  the 
lt?es  of  those  who  elain  ohaacel-nHiIts, 
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and  of  tiMwe  who  rest  hi  the  churchyard 

withoQt  a  stone  to  m.irk  the  spot  nf  their 
ioterment — like  Crabb's  old  Dibble  we 
woold  cootent  ouraelfca  with  the  humbler 
fJloUoent,  and 

*  Joia  the  party  thai  RpMe  without  ' 

*  To  Bubsist  in  lastiiiff  iwrounicnla,'  fays  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  *to  liva  fn  their  productions, 

WiiH  liirL,'e  sa!is''iruoii  unto  f)Ii!  i'X{ieet;itinn?. 
and  made  one  part  ol  their  ElyejuoiB.  Uut  all 
thtB  i»  nothing  in  the  metaphysioka  of  true  be- 
lief.  To  live,  indeed  Ik  to  be  again  ourHelvce, 
frhich  bein;;  not  only  an  hope  but  an  evidem-c, 
in  noble  believers  'lis  nil  one  to  li  -  in  St.  In- 
noeent'a  churchyard  as  in  tlie  sanda  oi'Eijrypt. 
Ready  to  be  any  ihin^  in  the  eealasy  of  being 
for  ever,  an<l  aa  content  with  eiz  feet  as  with 
the  moles  ol  Adrianne.* 

Though,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  dif- 
Ihr  frotn  Mr.  Chadwiek  as  to  the  hands  into 
which  the  providin^j  and  rmintr'nr.nre  of 
cemeteriea  should  fall,  we  can  have  no  dif- 
icnlty,  and  we  think  the  nation  will  go 
akng  with  rnt,  in  coming  to  the  aame  main 
conclusion  with  him  : — 

'  That  on  llie  several  special  irround",  moral, 
religious,  and  pliysical,  and  in  conformity  to  tlie 
beet  iisagfs  and  authorities  of  primitive  ('iiriF- 
tianity  and  the  general  practice  of  the  most  civ- 
iHied,  modem  nation*,  the  practice  of  inter- 
ments in  towns  in  burial  places  amidst  the  hnbtt- 
alions  of  the  living,  and  the  practice  of  intcr- 
aent  in  churches,  ought  fcr  the  folure,  and 
without  any  exception  of  places,  or  ncceptation 
of  persons,  to  be  entirely  prohibited.' — Sup. 

We  also  fully  agree  with  him—'  That  the 
necessities  of  no  class  of  the  population 
in  respect  to  burial,  ought  to  be  abandoned 
.  as  sources  of  private  emolument  to  commer- 
cial a^-nci.itions  :' — that  '  institutions  of 
houses  lur  the  ininicdiate  reception,  and  re- 
spectful and  appropriate  esre  of  the  dead, 
under  superior  and  re.s[)niisi[)Ie  olTioer*), 
should  be  provided  in  every  town  for  the 
vae  of  all  classes  of  the  cutnmunity ;' — that 
*an  abatement  of  oppressive  charges  for  fu- 
neral materials,  decoration",  and  services,' 
should  be  made;  and  we  urc  sure  that  he 
would  meet  ua  with  his  oonearrence  in  the 
suggestions  have  tendered  for  the  gen- 
eral diniinutiou  of  all  funeral  parade.  VVc 
cannot  take  leave  of  the  Rep<trt  without 
til  ing  its  able  author  for  the  very  great 
public  service  he  h  is  acliicvrd  bv  it. 

And  now,  something  must  i>c  dune  in 
this  matter,  and  that  without  delay.  This 
day  the  stin  will  set  in  Britain  uptm  a  thou- 
sand corpses  of  those  who  saw  the  light  of 
jetlerday.   It  wUI  be  the  same  to-morrow, 


but  with  increasing  ratio;  our  burial- 
grounds  arc  inennwliile  almost  stationary  ; 
and  the  mind  shudders  to  think  of  the  ac- 
cumulating horrors  which  must  ensue  from 

a  continuance  of  things  as  they  are.  There 
is  no  doubt  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  con- 
duct the  rites  of  Christian  burird,  and  whose 
duty,  therefore,  it  is  to  come  forward  at  the 
present  moment,  and  rescue  them  from  their 
increasing  desecration.  One  year  more, 
and  a  new  concession  may  be  wrested  from 
the  Church,  and  nnother  tie  may  he  brok- 
en;  and  while  Churchmen  are  busied  in 
line-drawing  the  Articles  in  their  studies, 
and  carving  rood-screens  in  their  work- 
shops, the  opportunity  of  a  great  practical 
restoration,  at  ouce  primitive  and  catholic, 
pious,  edifying,  and  popular,  may  be  allowed 
to  slip  away,  to  fill  into  the  hands  of  spec- 
ulators and  Oisseiucrs.  Never — if  we  may, 
withnnt  irreverence,  apply  to  a  minor  want 
of  the  Church  that  expression  which  was 
more  sok-nmly  appropriated  of  did  to  her 
greatest  need — never  was  the  Fulness  of 
time  for  a  specihc  object  tuore  sianally 
come.  The  necessity  of  the  case  is  not 
more  urgent,  than  are  the  means  to  meet  it 
prompt  and  ample.  The  antidote  as  well 
as  the  bane  is  before  us.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Hcrlt'-ii  istical  Cotninis^ion,  un- 
welcome as  It  may  be  to  many  even  in  its 
improved  constitution,  offers  the  fortunate 
— mnj  we  not  say,  providential — accident 
of  a  motive  power  and  machinery  made  to 
band  to  carry  out  the  material  framework ; 
while  the  spirit  to  give  life  and  energy  to  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  primitive 
usairc,  is  only  not  boiling  over  for  want  of  a 
vent  ;it  which  to  expend  itself.  It  is  not  in 
this  only,  but  in  ^renter  matters,  that  we 
want  good  practical  men  to  guide  the  pres- 
ent high-running  tide  of  Church  principles 
—  a  cliange  for  which,  on  the  whole,  we 
cannot  be  too  grateful.  No  great  change 
of  mind,  for  good  or  for  evil,  was  ever  the 
un  assisted  work  of  man.  Despite  the  cries 
of  old  women  and  the  fears  of  philosophers 
— nay,  despite  the  Kerious  offences  of  the 
masters,  and  the  laughable  flounderings  of 
the  disci|)|es,  no  inijirejiidirrd  (dxserver  ean 
fii!  tr»  recognize  in  the  present  si^nsof  the 
tunes,  a  more  than  common  reading  of 'roar 
ptijmU,  t'nr  J)ci*  Let  the  leaders  only, 
instead  of  shrinking  into  irresponsible  pri- 
vacy from  the  immediate  duties  to  which 
fliey  have  been  called. or  provoking  friends 
into  enemies  by  ():ii  --ld  i!  lii-liiries  and  ex- 
treme theories,  or  fritluriag  away  their 
learning  on  copes  and  candlesticks,  take  a 
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manly  and  practical  view  of  the  present 
requirements  of  the  Engliah  Charcb,  and 

as  has  been  done  in  one  field  by  the  vicar 
of  Leeds,  take  up  such  questions  as  this  we 
bavenowdicuRscd — where  the  want  is  clear 
and  palpable,  and  the  remedy  simple  and 
well  defined.  '  Coin;!  over  the  theory  of 
virtue  in  one's  own  thoughts,  talking  well, 
and  drawing  fine  pietares  of  it this  may 
suffice  for  the  philosopher,  but  not  for  tiie 
Divine.  Let  it  never  be  said  of  Enoli^ii 
theology,  as  h  was  of  Grecian  ethics,  tint 
when  its  written  principles  were  iiighe.st, 
its  practical  development  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  apply  this 
personally ;  we  apeak  of  measures,  not  of 
men.  No  preat  principles  were  ever  yet 
advanced  by  the  mere  speculations  of  the 
eloset.  The  benefactors  of  mankind— 
those  for  whose  being  we  have  to  give  God 
th:inks — have  not  been  content  with  puttiii  j 
forth  abstract  opinions,  but,  like  their  great 
Master,  hare  employed  Ibemaelfea  in  goin^^ 
about  dn\n^  good.  It  is  a  commendation 
'  in  the  Gospel,  that  ihp  love  of  a  disciple 
was  deepest  shown,  in  that  the  work  she  did 
was  done  '  for  burial.'  We  look  to  the 
Fathers  of  our  Church  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion, and  sum  up  our  paper  in  the  words 
of  the  faithful  Borromeo— '  Jfereni  restU' 
w  pfhm  atrent  Episecpi  m  cemOtrui  sepe- 
iicndi.' 


BaiTisB  MuAF.uM.— The  frvMs  total  amount  of 
all  racsipto  from  Chnatmaa  1642  to  Chriatmait 
1843  WM  37,3141..  ofwlmh  24,4^21.  arose  frnm 
•ems  alrearly  rt  c.  ivi  d  i'rom  tho  Parliumentary 
^rant  of  1843-'ll  The  total  exponditure  dur- 
ing tho  »arne  pi  ri  l  i  iniounted  lo  ;{r),.18iji.,  leav- 
ing a  balance  in  hand  of  1,8*^  The  eatimated 
expenditure  for  1843  amouated  to  37,S96f .  The 
••limated  chnrgc  frum  Lmiy-Juy  1844  to  I.ady- 
day  1845  is  3«>,4'^7£.,  an.|  thi>  num  proposed  to 
be  vot«d  by  I'arliament  37,!»87/.  Tho  total  num- 
ber of  persons  who  wore  admitted  to  visit  the 
Briligli  Muiieiim,  and  to  view  tho  general  col- 
lections, during  the  yuar  1843,  anONnted  to 
617,140,  being  less  liy  ;?0,274  than  the  number 
who  vi<-!tr.|  th>  (^ma'hlijth.-nent  in  1842.  The 
number  of  visitors  in  former  venrs  wa<«  ns  fol- 
lows, viz  :— in  18;W,  *J*;<;,iM)rt;  in  2.Sl),0r>0 ; 
in  id4U,  247,<121)i  and  in  Idll,  31 V?^-  I'I'v 
naiober  of  visits  made  to  the  reading-rooms  for 
the  porpi>se  of  study  or  research,  was  about 
1950  in  l."^in,  4300  in  IHIf>,  ftsao  in  1820, 
22,800  in  ai.200  in  I  -  :  »,  (>.\,4CAi  in  I8:{.'.. 
76,r>42  in  ld4U,  G:),ao I  in  lMI,7l,7i«j  lu  184:J. 
and  70,031  in  1843,  exhilMlio^  liio  enormous 
incrwiee,  between  the  years  Id  10  and  1844,  ol 
Mi,9Bl  readera,  or  between  33  and  40  tiaei  morr 
tlwo  in  1810.  The  nomber  of  risiis  hj  artista 


and  students  lo  the  sculpture  galleries; '  

4938  In  1831,  6081  in  1835,  6354  ic  1840,  5b55 
in  1841,  S687  in  184)2,  and  only  4907  in  1843 
The  nomber  of  visits  to  the  print-room  was 
about  4400  in  lHn2,  ry(M\^>  in  1-435,  G7I7  in  1840, 
7744  in  IfJI,  87Sl  in  ltt42,  and  8IG2  in  1843. 
In  tlie  manuscript  department  8or>  MSS.  and  35 
original  chartera  have  been  added  since  the  laat 
return.  These  N8S.  ineiude  330  voh.  of  Syriac, 
>'f  great  biblieal  and  theological  import  iti  i  ,  i(  n 
jrroati  r  portion  wri'.I.  n  between  tho  Gih  nnd  ;»th 
'  .  imirics  The  ri milx  r  of  printed  books  rc- 
r  >  ntly  added  lo  the  library  ia  11,549,  of  which 
I  >  were  presented,  2039  reeeived  by  copyright, 
rtnd  81K>5  purchased.  The  rending-rooms  have 
lieen  kept  open  295  days,  and  the  average  tium- 
li>  r  nf  dnily  readers  lias  been  844.  It  appears 
lli.tl  t  acli  reiidcr  consulted,  on  an  average,  nearly 
live  bixikn  a  day.  To  the  zoological  collection 
:^I,HG4  i«pocimeoa  of  dificrcnt  classes  of  animali 
have  been  added  doling  the  present  year.— Lft^ 


E.fCLisii  Historical  Oocvmkmts. — We  have 
had  the  gratification  of  a  glaocA  at  an  extremely  in- 
tereatiug  collection  of  eonreepondenee  and  o'ther 
MS9.,  which  Mr.  Bentley  haa  reeently  had  the 

good  fortunit  lo  prrK-uro  ft>r  pnhlirntion  It  con- 
sifts  of  letters  of  King  Charier  1  uiid  11  ,  and 
iils^o  of  a  large  number  of  Prim  t!  Rupert's;  and 
rriariy  of  thorn  of  great  personal  ni>  well  as  hit- 
toriral  impiirunco.  Lifcs  the  Kvelyn,  Papya, 
and  oiiier  iiiaraiy  treasures,  these  docomento 
irave  been  euHously  and  safely  preserved.  Mr. 
Dennett,  the  sccretnry  to  I*rm<e  Rupert,  was 
their  oiiginiil  eustvdirr,  and  in  his  family  they 
were  iiandud  down  till  an  intermarriage  with 
the  family  of  Mr.  Benet,  the  member  for  Wilt- 
shire, broaght  them  lata  his  peamaiea.  It  la 
remarkable  enough  that  though  so  ncany  alike 
in  name,  tite  ancestor  of  Mr.  Oenel  vrna  dis- 
tinguished on  the  side  of  the  p  irli^niientnrians, 
whilst  the  ancestor  of  tho  fcni;ilu  lino  of  (S<  n- 
nett  was  eervins  the  king  ;  and  there  was  no 
cunmniaily,  till  their  dcscendania  wan  united. 
We  look  forward  lo  the  appearance  of  these  r»- 
iiKiirij  witli  much  curiosity,  as  likely  to  eluci- 
date many  in.itter.s  hclonging  to  one  of  the  nioet 
memorable  em;"  in  I'^ngli.^h  history.  One  of  the 
papers  we  looked  at  was  a  receipt  signed  in  a  irald 
hand  by  Prince  Rupert  for  1^)01.,  his 
tera'  pcoaioa  lo  Chriatiiiaa.«-Li(.  Oag, 


Napomco.k  Rkiics — M.  Marehand,  who  was 
valct-do-chMtiibre  to  Napoleon,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  ConstituiiimntJ ,  respecting  the  sale, 
by  the  executors  of  t^ir  Hudson  Lowe,  of  various 
trtieles  described  as  having  belonged  to  the  lata 
Gmpcror.  M.  Marehand  declares,  th:it  some  oftho 
articles  so  described  wcro  never  in  tho  possession 
of  the  Emperor.  He  mentions  particularly  the 
ltr<[:guct  Wiilcli,  the  porlrnit,  and  the  garden- 
chair  ;  and  adds,  that  although  the  hair  in  the 
medallion  may  be  gemuaeilha  ribands  eonneetad 
with  it  bad  navar  bean  worn  by  MapolaoB.F> 
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HEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE.* 

Prom  tbt  WeitmiMter  R<ivi<?w. 

A  New  Spirit  qf  the  Age.    £diied  by  R. 
H.  HonM«  Smith  El^r  and  Co. 
A  TiTLC  of  large  promise.    Amidst  all 

that  is  i'V(Mi  now8tirring  all  human  thing;.•^  to 
tiieir  deepest  depths,  the  anaouticcnieni  of 
a  yet  newer  apirh  is  pregnant  with  high 
interest.  For  it  after  all,  the  "  spirit'' 
which  can  alone  give  value  to  the  material. 
The  aspiriag,  the  upward,  and  the  onward, 
are  all  eneirded  in  the  term  apirituality. 
It  is  synonymous  with  progress,  with  the 
growth  of  man  from  tlie  savage  state,  wi  h 
matted  hair,  projected  mnxzte»  high  cheek 

bones,  and  proniinrnt  eyes,  up  to  the  hi^;!)- 
est  forms  of  human  beauty ;  it  is  synouy- 
mcMU  with  the  rdease  of  man  from  physical 
drudgery  to  mental  exercise — his  intellect 
gaining  knowledge,  and  his  spirituality 
teaching  him,  or  impelling  him  to,  its  right< 
fid  ^tpllcation  in  the  poqMMee  of  benefi- 
cence. 

Through  the  whole  range  of  human  pur- 
•nits,  we  find  constant  traces  of  this  ad- 
vancing  spirit,  more  rife  at  the  present  than 

at  any  fornier  period  of  the  world's  history. 
And  the  reason  for  iliis  is  obvious.  There 
is  a  large  leisnre  class  who  have  time  to 
think,  who  nre  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged 
while  thinking,  with  more  or  less  freedom 
from  anxiety,  and  their  thoughts  are  direct- 
ed to  the  processes  best  adapted  for  guid- 
ing the  work  of  the  workers,  and  shaping  it 
to  the  most  useful  ends.  The  workers  have 
more  auperrisors  oter  them,  and  pruciiu  e 
better  results :  they  w:iste  less  labor.  A 
society  of  ail  workers  would  do  little  tnore 
than  realise  their  own  physical  consump- 
tion. A  sailing  vessel,  with  a  large  crew 
and  no  captain,  would  be  lost,  with  all  its 
power  of  physical  labor.  Converted  into  a 
steam-moving  v^sel  by  the  1  mg  studies  of 
men  of  leisure,  the  drudgery  of  the  mass  of 
the  crew  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  very  small 
minority  do  the  work.  They  are  set  free 
to  become  men  of  leisnre  or  workers  at 
Other  things.  Ail  that  is  greatest  in  the  his- 
tory of  haman  actions,  has  been  prodoced, 
not  by  the  workers,  but  by  the  thinkers. 
The  changes  that  take  place  are  the  result 
of  thoughts  of  individual  minds,  practical- 
ised  by  the  more  aetive  workers  of  greater 
phjsiMl  energy.  Bren  the  law-makers  are 

*  This  work  hfur  been  lately  republished  in 
this  country  by  J.  C.  Riker  in  a  neatl2mo  edi- 
tion, and  by  mrper  and  Brolheia  in  a  cheap 
Ibrm* 


but  rarely  statesmen  or  legislators.  The 
world  rarely       the  ^'spirit"  which  moves 

the  external  agency  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
law.  Practical  men  gain  the  reputation, 
the  power,  the  wealth.  Tlie  "spirit"  rests 
from  its  work  contentedly,  unknown,  and 
says  "  it  is  good." 

All  art,  invention — i.  e.  original  art — is 
but  the  embodiment  of  **  spnrit "  in  some 
form  directly  or  indirectly  useful  to  man. 
Art  is  but  the  combination  or  arrangement  of 
natural  principles  to  produce  new  results; 
and  the  organisation  of  bodies  of  men  or 
bodies  of  matter  are,  in  all  cases,  operations 
of  the  "  spirit."    The  art  b^  wlncli  Mi- 
chad  Angelo  found  the  statue  m  the  marble 
block,  and  the  art  by  which  Oliver  Crom- 
well foirad  a  cavalry  regiment  in  a  rude 
mass  of  men  and  horses,  were  alike  opera- 
tions of  the  "spirit."    The  spirit  of  Watt 
could  discern  tlie  form  of  the  steam-engine 
in  the  metallic  ore,  with  the  dim  vista  of 
conndess  thousands  of  human  beings  set 
free  from  drudgery  in  the  hewing  of  wood 
and  the  drawing  of  water ;  and  the  spirit  of 
Arkwright  beheld  the  forms  of  various  kinds 
of  matter  combining  into  a  mill  for  grind- 
ing out  clothing  by  miles   These  men  put 
I'orth  their  ".spirit"  in  actual  forms,  to  the 
coi;iiizance  of  the  world.    Other  spirits,  a* 
Homer  and  Shakspearo,  gave  their  creations 
to  the  world  in  written  descriptions ;  their 
ideal  embodied  their  actual.   Michael  An* 
gelo,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Watt,  and  Ark- 
wright, actualized  their  ideal.    But  there 
it  is,  the  self-same  "  spirit"  in  all,  making 
it>elt' obuous  to  man's  apprehension  in  one 
or  other  of  the  various  modes  by  which 
man  holds  converse  with  hia  fellows,  of 
greater  or  lesser  significance. 

VVhat  llien  is  there  iii  fr  in  the  spirit  of 
the  present  age?  Development  has  might- 
ily increased,  but  we  can  discern  no  change 
in  the  quality.  Wisdom  is  but  wisdom  now, 
as  it  was  in  the  earliest  aijes.  The  spirit 
of  benevolence  existed  from  the  time  that 
the  first  man  possessed  more  provisions 
than  he  could  cat,  The  benevolence  grew 
in  proportion  a.s  wants  were  supplied,  and 
its  retardation  has  been  caused  only  by  the 
wants  ontijrov^  ing  the  supply.  The  aristo- 
cratic Greeks  of  old  could  be  benevolent  to 
each  other;  but  the  slaves  of  tiie  null  who 
ground  com  for  their  bread,  they  regarded 
only  as  lower  animals.  Benevolence  in  the 
present  day  has  greatly  increased,  because 
intellect,  discovering  steam,  has  diminished 
wants,  and  the  spirit  of  man  speaks  out 
more  freely. 
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The  title  of  this  book  is  a  mauif(^  luis- 
nonm-  of  unphiloaophie  constraetion — a 

title  indicative  of  the  littrrntntr  spirit  which 
BO  comiDonly  sacrifices  meaning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  the  eje  and  ear«— a  book* 

<o!!iii',r  title,  not  conveying  the  spirit  of  the 
book  u.-t  lf.  We  turn  to  tho  preface,  to  en- 
able ourselves  to  correct  the  delect  of  the 

tide. 

Tt  appears  that  Mr.  Horne,  thinking  TTn?,- 
liti's  '  Spirit  of  the  Age '  nearly  obsolete  by 
the  lapM  of  twenty  years,  wiabee  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  peculiarities  of — 

A  new  set  of  men,  several  of  them  anima- 
ted by  a  new  Fpirit,  who  have  obtained  emi- 
nent poflitiotis  ill  the  public  mind,  the  selection 
not  heiri"^  nmilefrom  \hn<c  alrt'udy  '  crowned  ' 
and  liieir  cluimB  settled,  but  almost  entirely 
from  those  who  are  in  progreaa  and  midway 
to  fame. 

The  selection  therefore  which  it  has  been 

thought  mopt  advii^aMe  lo  adopt,  hap  been  the 
names  of  tho»e  mo^^t  emuient  in  general  litern- 
Inre,  and  representing  most  extensively  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  names  of  two  indi- 
viduals, who  in  this  work  represent  those  phi 
lanlliropir  principles  now  i^iiliirnrinL'  theminds 
and  moral  feelings  of  all  the  lirsi  intellects  of 
the  time." 

Further  on  Mr.  Uornc  professes  his  in- 
tention at  some  future  period  to  make  ihe 
present  work  complete — if  the  sale  be  good 
—by  adding  to  it,  *  The  Political  Spirit  of 
the  Age,'  '  The  Scientific  Spirit  of  the 
A({e,'  'The  Artistical  Spirit  of  the  Age,' 
'The  Historical,  Biographical,  and  Critical 
Spirit  of  the  Age,'  and  the  '  Edacational 
Spirit  of  the  Age.'  That  is  to  say,  the  pre- 
face  negatives  the  title,  by  showing  thai  the 
book  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  a  se- 
leetioo  of  eirrtain  literary  men  whom  Mr.  | 
Horne  consider?  "  the  most  eminent  in  gen- 
eral literature,'  and  "  two  individuals  of 
philanthropic  principles,"  whose  "claims'* 
lie  proceeds  to  "  settle,"  hit  the  purpose  of 
"  crowning  "  them.  The  promised  '  New 
Spirit'  we  must  look  further  for.  The 
*  Spirit  of  the  Age'  turns  out  to  be,  not  the 
general  progress  of  man  on  the  globe  we  in- 
habit, not  even  the  spirit  of  Europe,  but  the 
spirit  of  a  very  small  class  of  men  in  a  Tery 
small  corner  of  Europe,  and  that  not  in 
"general  literature,"  but  in  particular  lit- 
erature, chiefly  confined  to  poetry  and  fic- 
tion, with  a  eonaiderable  infusion  of  the 
drama 

Mr.  iiorne  claiming  to  be  an  "  author  of 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,'*  assumee  the 

capirity  tn  sit  in  judgment,  and  pass  sen- 
tence on  contemporary  writers.  The  struc- 


ture of  the  mind  which  assumes  to  do  this, 
is  a  proper  subject  for  bqniry ;  for  it  must 

be  a  mind  of  no  light  capacity  to  be  capa- 
ble of  weighing  and  looking  through  so 
many  minds,  to  disoorer  the  spirit  within 
them.  Such  a  mind  is  in  itself  a  great 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
welcome  it.s  advent  in  a  reverential  mood. 
Such  a  mind  would  not  enter  on  its  task 
without  due  IvTitnvIedge  added  to  intuitive 
judgment.  Knowing  thnt  men  of  even  the 
highest  powers  are  subjected  to  the  occa- 
sional trammels  of  the  mechanical  routine 
of  the  bookselling  trade,  we  may  a.«<sume 
that  the  philosophical  perceptions  of  the 
editor  were  overruled  by  the  title-making 
prr  pensity  of  the  liookseller,  and  acquit  him 
of  any  intention  of  misleading. 

Had  the  work  been  anonymous,  we  mast 
have  been  content  to  form  our  etitiinnte  of 
the  capabilites  of  the  writer  from  its  inter- 
nal evidence.  But  we  have  a  catalogue  of 
works  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Horne— 
prima  forir  oviilencc  of  an  industrious  wri- 
ter— and  abuu<l;nit  material  lo  lest  his  gen- 
eral capacity  as  a  spirit  of  the  age,  and  also 
of  his  fitness  for  « -tiinating  the  spirits  of 
the  age.  His  first  acknowledged  work  pub- 
lished in  1833,  was  entitled  '  Exposition  of 
the  False  Medium  and  Barriers  excluding 
Men  of  Genius  from  the  Pnblir  '  Subse- 
quently he  became  editor  of  a  peru>dical, 
'  The  Monthly  Repository/  In  1837  he 
published  '  Cosmo  do'  Medici,  an  Histori- 
cal Tragedy.'  In  the  same  year  he  put 
forth  the  '  Death  of  Marlowe,  a  Tragedy  in 
One  Act.'  In  1840  appeared  'Gregory  the 
Seventh,  a  Trnijedv.'  Suhserpiently  he 
edited  a  publication  ni  monthly  numbers, 
entitled  *The  Life  of  Napoleon;  and  in 
I84:J  appeared  an  epic,  entitled  '  Orion.'  In 
his  preface  to  the '  Spirit  of  the  age,'  Mr. 
Horne  states  that  during  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  he  has  "  contributed  to  several 
rpiarterly  journals,"  probably  to  monthlies 
also.  In  addition  he  has  published  a  report 
of  his  proceedings  as  a  factory  commission- 
er, and  was  an  oecn^^ional  lecturer  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Syncretic  Association,*  of 
which  he  was  a  xeatons  member.  He  hat 
also  edited  an  edition  of  Chaneer.  There 

*  An  association  composed  of  unacted  dramat- 
isls  and  others,  impmsed  with  the  id(«  that  they 

kverc  unTuirly  treated  by  mimagers  of  ibeatrrs  and 
others.  One  result  oT  thiH  ns8<iciation  waii  the  pro- 
duf'tinri  (if  a  rojected,  tr;igt'H_v,  '  MHr!iiiuz/i,'  at 
the  I>)  i-runi,  where  it  was  received  by  the  public 
in  a  manner  to  confirm  the  judgmsnl  of  tha  man- 
ager* who  had  r^aelad  it. 
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can,  therefbie,  be  no  doubt  tbat  he  is  a 

readv  aiu!  industritMis  writer. 

The  iirst  work,  ulucb,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  shill  eall  the '  False  Medium,' 
is  dedicated  *'to  Edward  Lytton  Bulwcr,  a 
patriot  and  a  man  of  genius."  Ah  Mr.  Bul- 
wer  was  at  that  time  well  kuuwn  to  the 
publio,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  foaud  some 
means  of  tlinHtiiiu  nsi(ip  tho  '  False  Medi- 
um.'    The  "  exordium"  in  tins  work,  is — 

''A  common  stone  iner.ls  with  more  ready 
patronage  than  a  roan  of  genius.'* 

That  is  to  say,  the  stone  being  placed  in 
a  cabinet,  as  a  specimen,  by  some  one  who 
selects  il  frnm  a  h(-ri(»  ofittlicr  stones,  it  is 
taken  care  of,  wherea.s  no  one  takes  care  of 
a  man  of  ^nius ;  and  Mr.  Home  gives  in- 
stances of  men  of  genius,  '*  poets  and  phi- 
losophers," from  Homer  down  to  Camoens, 
who  have  bi'cn  buifcicd  about  the  world 
during  their  whole  lives,  and  only  valued 
after  their  de  iths.  "Authors  in  ffeiierul," 
from  Demosthenes  down  to  some  individu- 
al not  specified  by  name,  have  been  an  ill- 
used  race;  imprisoned  when  possessing 
property,  and  starved  when  possessintr  none. 

Sir  ii.  P  is  accused  of  neglecting  an 

author,  scholar,  and  man  of  science,  who 
had  been  of  much  service  to  hitn,  ^o  tliul 
"  his  wife  is  obliged  to  wash  in  one  room 
while  he  translates  Greek  in  another." 

Now  we  object  at  the  outset  to  a  man  of 
genius  being  made  a  dependant  on  "  ready 
patronage."  A  man  of  talents  may  be 
SQfaservient  lo  those  who  require  his  talents, 
but  a  man  of  frpniiis  must  be  essentially 
original.  He  is  a  guide  and  not  a  scrvatit; 
he  points  out  new  paths  of  exeellenee;  un- 
rec  iLriii-^'^d  at  the  out-et  bv  any  one  but 
himself,  and  to  appreciate  which,  in  some 
cases,  even  the  few  require  years  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  many  require  centuries.  If 
he  were  not  in  advance  of  his  time,  he 
would  not  be  a  man  of  genius.  We  speak 
wnr  of  the  genius  for  freat  things,  the  ge- 
nius which  elevates.  To  expect  tint  peo- 
ple should  rush  in  crowds,  to  worship  that 
which  they  neither  reoognise  nor  eompre- 
hcnd,  is  an  absurdity;  to  expeet  that  they 
sh')ub!  pay  for  it  in  reidy  coin,  is  a  con- 
clusitm  tiiat  no  man  of  great  genius  ever 
dreimed  of.  People  do  not  pay  (or  beinor 
tauijht  anything  but  wh^it  they  can  take  to 
market  and  sell  or  e.^chauge  away  to  ad- 
vantage, or  sneh  accomplishments  as  may 
tend  to  personal  influence.  They  will  pay 
to  ho  tau:^ht  in  d  nre,  or  sinj,  or  work,  iti 
order  that  ihcy  nuy  be  enabled  to  siacr,  or 


dance,  or  work,  (or  gain ;  but  they  will  not 

pay  to  be  tauj^ht  philnsophy.  People  will 
also  pay  to  be  pleased ;  and  those  who  have 
pleasure  to  sell,  find  a  ready  market  A 
man  or  woman  may  have  a  talent  for  dano- 

ing,  for  singinff,  ami  working,  in  modes 
which  people  like;  but  if  a  man  or  woman 
has  a  genius  for  inventing  new  dances,  or 
soiiirs,  or  work,  of  an  intrinsically  superior 
kind,  but  which  people  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to,  the  genius  must  be  contented 
to  turn  instructor  without  pay  till  the  new 
art  is  rendered  popular.  Genius  varies  in 
its  quality.  One  man  originates  a  new 
philosophy  ;  another  originates  a  new  mode 
of  cheapening  plea.sure.  One  will  get  pu- 
pils by  units,  the  other  gets  customers  by 
thousands.  But  were  the  originator  of  the 
new  philosophy  to  complain  that  he  could 
not  sell  his  philosophy  for  current  coin,  we 
sliouid  be  apt  to  suspect  him  of  false  phi- 
losophy, and  tell  him  he  had  niist.iken  his 
LTcniud.  Tlie  popul  ir  tiling  is  the  paying 
thing:  the  widest  popularity  is  among  the 
masses;  and  the  greater  the  refinement, 
the  less  is  the  popularity.  It  is  the  essence 
of  high  genius  to  be  in  advance  of  its  age. 
The  genius  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets  was 
not  in  advance  of  th«r  age.  They  had 
cultivated  audiences  to  wfiom  they  present- 
ed the  highest  intellectual  excitement  of 
the  time,  but  we  doubt  whether  their  popu- 
larity was  great  with  the  masses  of  nuculti- 
vated  slaves. 

"Dramatic  Authors,"  Mr.  Horne  asserts, 
arc  as  ill-used  as  all  other  authors,  and  but 
for  the  "  barriers  and  false  medium,"  the 
author  of  '  Paul  Clifford '  could  produce  a 
sterling  comedy,  in  which  the  philosophy, 
wit,  and  humor  cou!<l  only  be  surpa.ssed  by 
its  sound  and  benehcial  moral  tendency. 
Yet  Mr.  Horne  would  seem  to  set  little 
value  on  the  moral  principle.  Speaking  of 
Edmund  Kean,  He  says — 

"  They  (certain  tragedies)  contain  some  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  tragedy,  which  he 
(Kean)  only  can  feel  and  portray." 

And  in  a  note  he  remarks — 

"  The  great  tragedian  is  nn  rn')ro ;  but  ho 
ran  never  be  dead  so  Ion  9  as  those  live  who 
have  once  awoke  from  ordinary  exiRtenee  to 
appreciate  IiImi.  A  deep  contiuuDU--  feeling  IS 
worth  all  yo  ir  tornba|  for  no  capricious  mors/ 
muliiniili'  c  m  destroy  or  even  disturb  its  sa- 
cred isolature." 

Edmund  Kem  is  a  most  unfortunate  in- 

«tatic«  for  Mr.  Home  to  have  chosf^n. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  possessed  genius  of  a 
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peculiar  kind.  There  is  no  doubt  thn  by 
persuual  energy  he  broke  through  all  laUe 
mediunm;  and  there  is  no  doabt  that  he 
was  very  hi:;hly  paid  for  his  services,  by  a 
poUic  to  wbuiu  lu:i  peculiar  genius  guve 
^eat excitement.  Unfortunately,  alM>,  there 
IS  no  doubt  that  his  personal  chnracter  woh 
rather  that  of  a  savage  than  uf  a  civilized 
man.  lie  was  one  to  gaze  on,  but  not  to 
associate  with.  His  stage  powers  were  all 
thai  he  gave  to  the  public  in  return  for 
their  recognition  and  large  pecuniary  pay- 
ment Ijie  "moral  multilode"  are  as- 
soredly  rather  faardlj  dealt  with  by.  Mr. 
Uorne. 

Composers  and  Musicians,  Actors  and 
Singers,  all  are  alike  ill-treated.  '*  Mrs 
Jordan  vvi:h  a  paltry  salary  of  four  pound- 
per  week  I"  Claiming  to  be  a  inati  ol 
genius,  Mr. Home  has  estrange  |)rope[i:iity 
to  try  things  by  money  value.  "Pasta  fur- 
nished with  <»ld  clothes  by  the  wardrobe 
women!"  "  Miss  O'Neil  brought  out  at  a 
low  salary,  the  owlish  managers  doubting 
her  success!" 

Novelists,  Painters,  and  Sculptors,  fare 
no  better.  Men  of  Science,  Original  Pro- 
jectors, and  Inventors,  still  worse. 

In  treating  of  the  causes  of  aJl  this,  Mr. 
Horne  remarks : — 

''Napoleon   was  the  greatest  patron 
genius  ntui  nri  in  every  possible  cIhss  thai 
ever  lived.   Those  only  who  are  conscious  ol 

superiority  in  themselves,  ap.irtfrom  their  sta- 
tion, wlio  posscHs  copioiiKiics-  ot"  Iiitrlleci  and 
power  to  do  or  Fulfer,  can  be  above  all  petty 
jealouRiee  and  fenrs,  and  thus  fit  to  govern 
others."  "  Sliikspeare  was  trenTcl  by  P'h'/.ii 
beih  as  an  atmijiinij:  pi  iy\vri_'ht  ;  and  as  la* 
never  medilleti  with  'pnblii;  ti[)iril'  or  poliliVj». 
she  suflioreU  him  to  continue  his  labors  oomo- 
lested." 

We  incline  to  think  that  Napoleon's  pat- 
ronage of  any  genius  adverse  to  himself,  i> 
far  from  a  proved  case.  He  patronized 
talent*  th  tt  were  usi^fnl  to  him.  The  ^o- 
nius  of  Carnot  never  succtnnbed,  and  wn» 
never  fnrgiten. 

.Mr.  Ilnrne.  seems  quite  nnnble  to  com- 
prehend that  the  genius  of  Shakspearc  was 
above  queen  or  court  He  would  have  had 
him  made  a  duke  ;it  least,  as  a  rccompenst 
for  his  writings,  and  a  pension  of  course, 
though  of  |)ecnniary  gaitjs  the  great  n«an 
had  probably  enough  for  his  wishes. 

The  evil  of  men  of  genius  wlio  write 
books,  is,  according  t<>  Mr,  ijorne,  lh( 
"  false  medium "  employed  by  booksellers, 
in  the  ahape  of  a  *'  Reader/'  who  peruses 


MSS.  offered  for  publication,  who  never 
judges  rightly  of  the  merit  of  a  work ;  who 
invariably  rejects  all  works  of  genius,  and 
only  accepts  or  approves  of  the  very  worst. 
This  reader  is  always  either  "  a  tool  or  a 
knave,"  and,  "  in  either  case,  the  author  is 
the  victim."  Unmeasured  terms  of  abuse 
arc  heaped  ou  this  "  reader  "'—^  all 
"  readers." 

"  He  lord«  it  dogmatically  over  the  gin-and- 
hitter  coteries  he  ran  bear  down  and  impress 
with  an  idea  of  his  knowledge,  acute  judg- 
ment, ami  literary  imporUince.  In  the  society 
of  capable  men  over  Uieir  brandy  puneb|  be  is 
still  as  a  mouse." 

The  Dramatic  Reader  at  the  theatres  is 
even  worse,  so  bad,  that  Mr.  Horne  is  sur- 
prised none  of  the  ill-used  authors  have 
burned  down  the  patent  theatres. 

**  No  man  who  does  write  poeiry  can  ever 
ihiuk  ni'  doing  US  any  thing  but  verbal  mis- 

•■liief." 

Such  Mr.  Home  alTirms  to  be  iheopinioD 

of  druinutic  readers,  btil  he  adds — • 

Our  idea  of  a  Irngic  \vrit(T>,  exnKperated 
by  wrongti  and  want,  is  not  quite  .^o  hanuless; 
we  are  (pad,  however,  of  their  escape." 

It  doesnot  appear  that  Mr.  Horne  proposes 
that  any  one  but  tlic  writer  should  sit  in 
judgment  ou  his  own  compositions,  or  at 
least— 

*•  Few  of  mankind  are  prepared  to  relish 

the  beruiiifnl  with  that  enlnrfred  ta."»te  which 
comprelicnds  ail  the  forms  uf  feeling  which 
irenius  may  assume — forms  which  may  be 
necessarily  associated  with  defects." 

This  is  v«ry  like  pointing  oat»  that  ge- 
nius must  necessarily  he  its  own  rewarder, 
the  many  not  comprehending  it. 

The  **  remedy"  for  all  these  evUs,  Mr. 
Horne  states  to  be — 

"Tlic  Hinndation  of  a  'Sorietv  of  F.tiirlish 
Literature  and  Art  for  the  encouragement  and 
liennnnent  support  of  men  of  snpertor  ability 
in  all  (h-pnrments of  hutnnn  (rciiinH  nnd  know- 
edgo.'  ♦  •  •  The  pcrniniu  lit  ;idvan- 
t'ljPtes  to  be  derived  hy  tlio-e  ulm  el;)!;!  s  are 
ri'cnirniscd  by  the  estahlifhment,  Hhould  he  re- 
dizrd  by  nnnoities  for  life,  from  300A  down- 
wards ;  ♦  •  ♦  (liia  tiol  to  (-xiend  to  tren- 
I  lemen  who  write  novels  and  poems,  for  which 
they  ought  be  hong.'* 

When  a  man  has  written  a  fine  epic  and 
•btained  the  330^  a-year  for  life, 

*'Re  haa  done  enough;  would  you  have  a 
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raan  wiit  rjiirs.  and  keep  him  at  it.  likf  a 
wheel  wri<r|ii  with  a  govcrameot  order  ?  *  *  " 
Again,  the  prodneer  of  a  powerful  trairrdy 
wou!*!  o'  1;  bi"  ftiritlcd  to  an  ;\nniiity  of  100/.. 
not  ItiiU  we  ilo  not  consider  tui  h  a  iruifcdy 
great  an  effect  of  human  genius  uu  tlie  fuieA-. 
epic,  hut  because  there  is  a  manifest  difTercnre 
in  the  time  and  hibor  employed,  and  aUo  that 
atmerif.  aulhorlfius  brouirht with  hisiluc  iionors 
before  the  public,  would  have  a  great  chance 
of  emolnniMt ftwii  the  9iikg&,maM  graduiii 
improv-eineiit  would  be  a  neeesenry  conee- 
queiice." 

We  pause  to  extract  ooe  tnore  sentence 
from  this  *  False  Mediam.' 

**  He  (Tonson)  w.ia  the  real  Milton — he 
had  >rot  all  the  money"  (from  the  eal*-  of 
'  Parnidise  Lost ').  Tooson  and  his  nephew 
died  worth  200,000/.»» 

We  now  turn  to  the  *  New  Spirit  of  the 
Age/  and  find  the  following  aesertioo. 

"That  in  the  pure  element  of  lir  un  itic  com- 
poeition,  they  (the  univrtetl  dranjiitirsts)  also 
consider  themselves  worlliy  to  be  ranked  with 
some  of  the  dramattsis  of  a  nohler  era,  is  im 

doulUfdly  trill — arnl  our  of  tliein  has  Ix-cm 
hear  l  ta  t^i-t  ut  ni)ULrh{  the  scolFs  of  hisj  time, 
by  cl  uiiim  to  rank  in  the  pure  eU  nienta  of 
trn<j<-i1y.  wiih  the  dramatiats  of  the  Greek  or 
Eliazbi  lliun  ages." 

In  a  note  we  are  informed  that  this 
claimant  is  Mr.  Home  himself,  the  author 
of  *  Cnemo  de'  Medici'  and  *  Gregory  the 
Seventh.' 

The  plot  of  Cosmo  is  briefly  as  fnllowa : 
Coanm,  a  pntron  of  art,  who  gives  liTin2<» 
and  emplnyinenls  to  scholars  and  artists, 
and  professes  a  love  for  justice  above  all 
other  things,  hns  two  sons,  the  cider,  G\i\- 
vanni,  a  student,  described  as  of  most  sweet 
disposition;  the  youncrer,  Garcia,  given  to 
hunting.  Tlie>;c'  two  brothers  much  dislike 
one  a  lother,  and  the  elder  exhibits  his 
sweet  disposition  by  constantly  -  scolding 
the  younger.  Bjr  way  of  prodiicing  an  at- 
tachment between  them,  their  mother  per- 
suades the  elder  to  j«)in  a  huntinc;  party 
with  the  youngrer.  In  the  Ibrest  theyi|«ir- 
rel  as  to  wliicli  li  u!  slain  a  boar.  Some- 
how this  quarrel  clunges  into  a  dispute 
about  n  young  lady,  and  they  draw  and 
fight,  (j.irria,  the  younger,  break-^  h\< 
BWitrd  in  half,  but  yet  coiilrive«»  to  kill  his 
brother,  whose  hndy  he  leaves  on  the  spot 
A  courtier  finds  the  body,  and  the  broken 
sword  point,  which  h.^  c  >iuevs  to  Cosmo. 
iof>>rining  him  that  Giovanni's  sword  wa^ 
**  onaheathed  and  stained  as  though  he  had 


[Avam, 

fought."  Cosmo,  nevertheless,  asserts  that 
he  has  been  "  murdered,"  and  suspects 
that  Garcia  knows  of  it.  By  way  of  mak- 
ing sure,  he  has  the  dead  body  placed  in  an 
iilcove,  with  a  curtain  beffjre  it.  Garcia  is 
ushered  in ;  and  Cosmo,  after  charging  hioi 
with  the  murder  of  his  brother,  draws  the 
onrtain,  shows  the  body,  whes  Garein 
says,  "  I  did  it ;"  but  adds,  "  it  wa?  in  !»elf- 
dcfencc."  Cosmo  insists  that  the  bUmd  is 
flowing  afresh  at  sight  of  the  murderer; 
but  Garcia  assrrts  that  it  is  congealed,  and 
very  naturally  appeals  to  his  father  "  not  to 
harrow  his  senses  till  he  owns  what  ta  not." 
But  the  just  Cosmo  will  hear  nothing,  draws 
forth  "Garcia's  broken  sword,"  raises  it 
to  heaven,  and  says — • 

*'Tliou  conalant  (iud  1  »anctinn,  impel,  direct 
Tlie  Bword  of  Justice  '.  and  for  a  criminal  son 
That  pardon  grant,  which  his  most  wretched 
Alher 

Thoa  in  the  hosr  of  afoay  impktsat" 

Subsetjuently  we  are  informed  that,  with 
his  own  hand,  and  of  course  with  this  bro- 
ken sword,  the  father  has  taken  his  son's 
1 1  fe,  soon  after  which  an  eye-witoeas  in  forme 
hi  in  t  hat  Garcia  slew  bis  brother  in  selMe- 
fence. 

Throughout  this  play  the  sympathy  goee 
•nly  with  Garcia,  ill-used  on  all  aides. 

The  man  of  justice  should  also  be  a  man 
of  judgment  to  weigh  evidence,  and  of 
stern  purpose  to  act  only  on  evidence.  The 
evidence  was  in  favor  of  Garcia.  His  sword 
was  broken,  and  Giovanni's  was  "  unshealh* 
ed  and  stained,  as  though  be  had  fought." 
A  father  with  a  heart,  wonld  have  left  no 
means  untried  to  prove  his  remaining  son 
innocent,  but  Cosmo  leaves  no  incatiii  un- 
tried to  wrest  evidence  and  prove  him  guilty. 
It  is  an  irKjuissitor,  not  a  father,  nor  a  min- 
ister of  justice,  who  is  before  us,  and  with 
an  ihquisitor  we  can  have  no  sympathy.  A 
father,  butchering  ason  with  a  broken  swoid, 
is  horror,  bordering  on  the  ludicrous. 

There  are  several  prose  scenes  in  this 
play,  we  presume,  intended  for  luiinor ; 
they  are,  indeed,  "  heavy  Ii:jhlness."  There 
is  also  a  philosophic  sculptor  to  whom  Cos- 
mo gives  an  order  for  a  monument  after  the 
death  of  his  sons,  as  "life-sized  figures,"  of 
his  whole  family  The  philosophical  Pas> 
sato  reasons  thus  :— 

Til"  d'lk"  is  gf'ii  nnd  {j™ti  toiis  ;  \rt  int-tliinki 

It  ill  (iuit.'i  );rr';ilii'-!<'4  in  )iliil>)sri|ihv, 

B  rniis  -  hi.t  kin  hiivn  miui^ht  thiir  natural  rest 

Soiit '  H  iisoii!)  |iremalurcly,  thus  lo  rSVO  ! 

1  will  return  to  iQinR  obscurity. 

To  Stand  upon  soais  cliff  that  goat  ne*«r  hoof 'd. 
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ConpaoiMi  ihadowa  and  coDnnono  with  Tint. 

Scattered  through  this  play  there  are 
pBMttges  of  great  poetic  tweetoew.  In 
power  of  depicting  cburtcteri  and  aa  a  work 
of  art,  it  is  a  failure. 

With  'Gregory  the  Serenth'  we  neither 
make  nor  meddle.  '  The  death  of  Mar- 
lowe '  unquestionably  bears  considerable 

resciiil>laiicc  tu  certain  writers  ol  the  u^cufj  of  creation,  we  lake  to  be  an  emanation  of 
Elizabeth.    There  is  much  paaaion  in  it,  the  **  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,"  and 
but  it  merely  excites,  it  docs  not  call  for  can  no  more  work  for  hire  than  Gcd  him- 
X  sympathy.    It  rather  reminds  us  of  the 
tragedies  of  mad  Nat  Lee,  but  it  has  a  life 
about  it,  which  *  Cosmo'  has  not. 

By  his  own  acknowledgment  Mr.  Home 


a  ease,  a  preponderance  of  selfesteem 
would  not  defeat  all  previous  preparation. 

A  tragic  writer  who  can  talk  of  "  burning 
down  a  theatre  "  as  a  means  of  rcdrcsbiug 
'*  wrongs  and  want,"  cannot  well  be  a  dia- 

pasj^ioiiritc  judge. 

A  mail  of  geuius,  capable  of  great  things 
and  of  estimating  the  '  Spirit^  of  the  Age,' 
must,  according  to  our  notion,  be  a  very 
dilTcreiit  per^ion.    GentOl,  i.  e.  the  power 


self  could  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Great  genius  is  ever  in  advanee  of  ita  time, 

and  can  no  more  be  appreciated  by  its  con- 
temporaries, than  God's  creation  could  be 
considers  himself  equal  to  "  the  dramatists  |  appreciated  by  the  megutherian  and  ichthy<- 
of  the  Greek  or  Elizabethan  ages,"  in  the  osaurian  (ribes,  who  inhabited  the  world 
production  of  these  *' powerful  tragedies,"  prior  to  the  advent  of  man.  Genius  is  a 
and  entitled  to  "  a  permanent  annuity  of  |  prophet  where, '*  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
dOOLf  9o  that  he  has  already  done  enough  to  |  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Genius  works 
entitle  him  to  a  handsome  iiu  tiino,  u  lu n  the  for  the  gain  of  its  disciples,  not  for  its  own. 


"  Society  of  English  Literature  and  Art  " 
shall  be  in  full  operation.  To  wish  he  may 
get  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  if  we  could 
satisfy  ourselves  that  lie  (k'j^erved  it. 

After  a  careful  exautiuatiou  we  come  to 
the  eonelttsion  that  he  does  not  possess  the 
high  n)ind  that  is  ever  ihe  atlrihiilo  (  fli  fty 
genius.  He  does  nut  value  genius  for  uself 
alone,  but  for  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  mar- 
ket. "  Permanent  annuities,  due  honors, 
further  chances  of  emolument."  are  the  sor- 
did rewards  he  contemplates,  and  tliese  ofl- 
hand,  without  loss  of  time,  in  order  that 
authors,  like  clergymen,  may  entrr  on  im- 
mediate enjoyment  of  their  benefices.  All 
men  of  genius,  he  says,  are  ill-osed,  all  the 
public  are  fools,  and  these  who  profit  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  '  False  Medium.' 
He  is  himselt",  he  considers,  ill-ii>ed,  and  of 
eonrse,  he  is  disap])<)intc(l.  His  tragedies 
have  not  been  acted,  and  his  epic  has  1m  en 
sold  for  a  farthing.    Such  a  mind  m  not  in 


It  works  to  advance  others,  not  tu  glorify 
itself.  The  earthly  body  it  inhabits,  needs 
"  meat,  clothes,  and  Brc,"  or  in  lieu  of  the 
latter  a  genial  climate.  Deprived  of  these 
things  it  cannot  work,  but  it  needs  only  the 
essential,  not  the  adventitious.  It  does 
not  need  a  "respectable"  inciinr,  nor  a 
lodging  in  May  Fair :  it  ueeds  neither  costly 
dothing,  nor  modish  association,  neith^ 
sumptuous  fare  nor  costly  wines:  it  mcds 
not  even  "due  honors."  The  Miinl  men 
of  genius,  Homer  and  Milton,  could  iiave 
recked  little  of  exit  rnals,  while  they  pcHired 
forth  the  .spirit  from  within.  .And  in  a  very 
humble  residence  was  the  genius  ofRichter 
developed.  There  is  one  thing  only  which 
can  reward  genius — the  sympathy  «if  appre- 
ciating spirits.  Beyond  this,  indinVrtnt  to 
the  man  of  high  genius  are  all  externals; 
"  homely  fare  and  hodden  gray,"  are  as 
got  d  as  turtle  and  velvet.  We  can  con- 
ceive a  man  of  genius  in  this  our  modern 


harmony,  and  cannot  be  fitted  to  sit  in  England,  dwelling  in  a  union  workhouse, 


judirnirni  on  the  .«pirits  (»f  the  age — is  un- 
fitted even  to  distinguish  them.  A  man  of 
talent — a  man  of  industry,  Mr.  Home  is, 
but  assuredly  not  a  man  of  genius,  nor  a 
philosopher.  We  have  not  seen  his  Facto- 
ry Report,  but  we  should  expect  to  6nd  it  a 
medium  <^  considerable  prejudice,  insepa- 
rable frotn  the  mind  of  the  writer.  A  well 
appointed  home,  reputable  clothing,  and 
proper  breakfasts,  dinners,  teas  and  sup- 
neiiy  are  evidently  eseentiab  to  induce  in 
nim  a  quiet  mind,  and,  moreover,  "due 
honors,"  but  we  doubt  whether  even  in  such 


clothed  in  workhouse  garb,  and  fed  on  work- 
house food,  teaching,  perhaps,  the  A  B  C  to 
workhouse  children  as  a  quittance  for  his 
meat,  clothes,  and  fire,  furnished  with  spare 
leaves  of  account  books  as  a  reward  for  dil- 
igence, and  permittted  to  sit  by  the  kitchen 
embers  in  the  still  night,  and  evg|  thus  pro- 
ducing works  despised  by  existingpublishers 
and  an  existing  public,  and  destined  to  be 
hailed  by  future  men  aa  the  gift  of  a  great 
benefactor*  We  know  of  one  earnest  man, 
not  of  genius,  but  a  devoted  linguist,  who 
saved  his  lodging  by  lying  on  the  bare  floor 
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of  enriptj  houses,  to  take  care  or  tltcm  while 
wanting;  tenants— earning  his  food  bycopy- 
injT  MSS.  Not  beinw  enough  *'  man  of  the 
world"  for  this  lodging  work,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  his  nightly  rest  by  the  shel- 
tered sides  of  lirick-kilris,  and  a  few  oc- 
casional peace  by  sin^niri^  m  Jow  public- 
houses,  and  with  these  appliances  be  actu- 
ally acc«)tnpli8hed  t)ir  publication  <^  the 
two  first  mmihiTs  of  a  Dictif)nnry  nn  a  new 
Bystcin.  At  one  Uiiio  this  man  had  an  in- 
eoine  of  6ve  pounds  per  week  for  teaching 
languages,  but  he  was  shouldered  out  of 
eutptoyment  by  people  of  greater  energy 
than  himself. 

Let  it  not  be  alleged  that  a  man  of  genius 
requires  a  library  and  appliance?.  The 
man  of  original  genius  i^  not  essentially  a 
man  of  cultivated  art.  Homer  was  not  a 
student  of  books,  llnrtli,  sea,  and  fkv,  and 
all  Oil  and  iu  thcui  were  his  themes,  and 
out  of  his  own  soul  he  spoke  or  sung ;  and 
if  it  be  as:jerted  that  in  this  our  pjuirjand 
men  of  genius  need  the  appliances  of  art, 
there  arc  the  museum  and  library  called 
the  "  British/'  to  which  garreteer  or  cellar- 
dwc!!»T  may  alike  obtain  access,  though 
they  be  clothed  in  frieze,  baize,  or  sack- 
cloth ]  there  are  the  eternal  realities  of  men 
and  women,  and  strofts,  houses,  rhurt  l;rs, 
ami  parks,  and  the  never-ciiditiir  river,  car 
rying  bodies,  souls,  and  imaginations  over 
the  watery  highway  to  the  furthermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  tliere  i«  ever  work  to  be 
done  of  the  task  kind,  fur  hiu)  who  earn 
estly  seeks  it,  to  supply  the  body's  bare  ne- 
cessities. A  jiidrrp,  of  repute  in  the  United 
States,  obliged  to  live  iu  a  city  while  at- 
tending in  the  courts  without  any  practice, 
and  with  only  a  supply  of  money  for  a  given 
period,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  c^rifs  per  day, 
hired  a  garret,  for  whicii  he  paid  the  whole 
term  in  advance,  and  laid  out  the  remain- 
der of  lii^  tumey  in  sea  biscuit,  which  he 
himself  wheeled  home  in  a  borrowed  bar- 
row, and  stored  up  in  bis  garret,  and  on 
that  and  water  he  subsisted  for  many 
months,  while  pursuing  his  studies.  And 
this  in  a  city  where  the  commonest  me- 
chanic ate  three  meals  of  meat  per  diem. 

Genius  is  essentially  unronscioua  Art- 
ists, when  mere  imitators  of  genius,  are 
•df-coDso^s,  and  hence  the  petty  8<iuab- 
bles  amongst  "  men  and  women  of  talent," 
poetasters,  dramatizers,  actors,  and  musi- 
cians, who  make  their  art  a  trade;  for 
"two  of  a  trade  c  m  never  agree." 

Mr.  Home  has  done  rashly  in  taking  up 
Hazlitt's  ill-chosen  title,  and  uy ing  toco- 


large  upon  it.  The  'Spirit  of  the  Age,' 
if  meant  to  express  anj  particular  kind  of 

spirit,  should  express  the  general  pre- 
domuiatiug  spirit  of  the  world  as  to  some 
particular  tnranch  of  progress.  In  this  Heir 
it  is  an  entire  failure,  for  the  prominent 
characteristic  ('ftiir  present  age  is  physical 
progress,  j.  t  progr<  ss  in  all  arts  tendmg  to 
diminsh  human  drudgery,  and  ultimately  to 
extinguish  it — arts,  also,  tending  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  human  pleasures.  In  the 
petty  spirit  of  caste,  Mr.  Home,  a  profes- 
sional writer,  deems  that  writti-n  bwiks  are 
of  more  importance  than  things;  that  writ- 
ers of  things  are  greater  men  than  the  doers 
of  things.  It  is  true  that  contemplation 
must  be  the  creator  of  great  action,  but  it 
may  print  the  results  of  its  thoughts  as 
indelibly  on  things  and  events  as  on 
per. 

In  this  view  the  strong  Saxon  spirit  of 
George  Stephenson,  the  **  Hengist  of  Rail- 
ways," is  a. spirit  of  the  ngeihat  has  written 
a  work  whereon  those  who  ride  may  read 
glad  tidings  of  man's  rescue  from  the  bon- 
dage and  thraldom  of  ignorance ;  of  hia 
power  of  unison  with  his  fellows  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  and  civilizing  the 
earth,  reclaiming  its  swamps  and  morasses, 
and  addinirio  its  beauties.  Prometheus,  in 
the  elder  mythus,  brought  fire  from  heaven 
to  earth  to  aid  man's  uses.  George  Stephen- 
son may  be  the  hero  of  some  future  mythus, 
which  will  tell  how  he  harnessed  fire  to 
chariots  of  iron,  which  became  swifler  than 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Isambart  KingdoR 
Brunei  is  a  spirit  of  (he  age  thrit  \\  (iuld  not 
be  content  with  the  work  of  George  Stephen- 
son, but  made  a  yet  greater  work  in  ad- 
vance of  the  spirit  of  llis  age,  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  set  patterns  even  of  the  great 
originator.  David  Napier,  the  restless  plan- 
ner of  steam-boat  after  steani-bcMt,  each 
swifter  than  the  l.i'^t,  nnd  the  planner  of  the 
great  Bristol  iron  steamer,  are  spirits  of  the 
age.  Clegg,  of  the  railway  air  traction,— 
the  rope  of  wound-oi^wind ;  Smith,  of 
Dcanston,  the  physician  of  diseased  land; 
Liebig,  the  multiplier  of  human  food  by 
chemic  science,  are  all  q»iritB  of  the  age. 
Marshall,  of  T,ceds,  the  greatest  of  the 
"  captains  of  industry,"  he  who  spins  flax 
for  half  the  world,  and  when  profits  become 
too  large,  voluntarily  cuts  them  down,  and 
"  build.'*  another  mill"  to  keep  up  his  annual 
revenues — he  who  works  to  underwork  cot- 
ton cloth  and  replace  it  by  olotb  of  liDSli; 
he,  too,  is  a  spirit  of  the  age. 
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**Hen,  my  brothers,  men,  the  work«r«;  vrw 

riMiping  •inniething  n«w  : 
^That  wiiicli  ihey  hNvu  done  bui  earnest  of  tlx 
tbiofi  ihat  ihejr  shall  do." 

Cdoael  Thompson,  the  tpostte  of  firee 

trade,  and  Culxleii,  its  practical  and  indom- 
itable chaiopion;  O'Connell,  the  last  re- 
presentative of  clan-leaderi^hip,  using  his 
power  to  bond  together  a  nation  of  disunited 
Celts;   and  Wakefield,  the  originator  of 

Ssteinatic  colunization, — all  are  spirits  of 
e  physical  progreea  of  the  age.  Faradaj 
is  the  representative  of  the  power  which,  in 
all  ages,  has  sought  to  gather  nature's  se- 
cret's for  nan's  uses,  and  Rothschild  is  the 
representatire  of  the  great  power-accumu- 
lators of  world,  the  hoarded  lahor  of  man- 
kind, ever  ou  the  increase,  till  at  it 
shall  grow  to  a  surplus,  when  men  will  rest 
from  their  work,  and  say  "  it  t^ood." 
Many  a  weary  day  is  before  us,  before  we 
■tttain  that  desirable  end,  but  the  time  will 
come. 

Roebuck, — the  u  nlcli-doi.'  of  the  people, 
the  meat  fearless  advocate  hi  tiie  House  of 
Commons  of  public  as  opposed  to  mere  party 
objects  ;  Lovett,  llie  true-sotijed  I.ovett,  t!:e 
champion  of  education  for  hia  felluw-tnen, 
the  working^laases :  the  two  Chamberses 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  genius  has  achieved 
the  task  of  popularizing  knowledge  at  ihe 
(^eape&t  rate, — all  are  samples  of  that  spirit 
en  the  age,  which  says  the  soul  of  man  shall 
■ot  die  within  him  for  want  of  cnlture 

But  taken  merely  on  the  limited  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Horne,  of  names  gener- 
ally known  in  literature,  the  '  New  Spirit 
of  the  Age'  is  miserably  defective.  Is  Mr. 
Home  igtMirant  of  the  existence  of  John 
Stewart  Mill,  author  of  'A  System  of 
Logic,'  perhaps  the  highest  effort  of  intel- 
lect modern  literature  has  produced  1 

Where  has  he  been  wandering ;  oo  what 
Welsh  mountain  or  in  what  distant  valley 
has  he  been  residing,  that  the  name  of  W. 
J.  Fox  has  nefer  rung  upon  his  ear,  other 
than  asatheologist?— anameao  well  known 
to  the  public  by  his  sermons  on  Christian 
Morality  ;  by  bis  numerous  articles  in  the 
higher  class  of  periodicals ;  by  the  finest 
dramatic  criticisms  extant.  A  name  that 
stirs  the  blood  of  every  public  audience 
where  he  appears,  and  calls  Iwth  respon- 
sive shouts;  a  name  that  stills  even  Chartist 
opposition  at  free  trade  meetings.  Well  has 
be  been  named  by  Elliott,  of  Sheffield,  the 
"Orator-Bard."  He  dmost  speaks  in 
rhythm,  his  words  are  music,  reason  be 
comes  poetry,  hearts  thrill,  eyes  glisten, 
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brains  work,  souls  gush  and  mingle,  the 
orator  becomes  a  prophet,  and  one  univer- 
sal echo  proclaims  one  univer-^al  mind. 
Where  has  this  Mr.  Horue  been  buried  not 
to  have  heard  of  this  "  spirit  of  the  age," 
who  with  unpremeditated  harangues  stealv 
into  men's  hearts,  as  surely  as  the  Greek 
orators  of  old  did,  with  their  prepared  and 
finished  orations?  Mr.  Ilorne  seems  to  be 
totally  unaware  that  W.  J.  Fox  has  been 
heard  of  out  of  the  pulpit.  This  i^  clear 
from  hts  only  alluding  to  him  as  a  theoltv 
gist.  This  ignornnrp  niiL'ht  be  pardoml)lr 
as  a  result  of  a  residence  distant  from  the 
metropolis ;  bat  it  was  the  business  of  one 
taking  on  himself  iIk  i;isk  of  pointing  out 
the  '  Spirits  of  the  Ajre,'  to  v  isit  the  metrop- 
olis, if  necessary,  to  tit  hitn.'^elf,  at  least,  for 
his  nomenclature,  if  his  publishers  failed  to 
supply  the  rccessnry  ninlerials. 

And  even  Elltoit,of  Sheilield,  the  poet  of 
the  people,  the  Com-law  Rhymer,  a  man 
known,  we  apprehend, from  Pentland Firth 
to  the  Lizard,  a  genuine  poet,  and  one  who, 
albeit  a  Radical,  found  praise  even  from 
'  Blackw<K>d;'  whom  S<7uthcy  greeted  from 
hi?  inn  at  SlielR'  !<1  "  to  .«liake  Iiand.s  with  a 
brother  poet,"  even  Elliott,  of  Sheffield,  is 
excluded  from  Mr.  Hornets  collection.  Is 
this  with  purpose  aforethought,  or  is  it  gross 
negligence?  A  'Spirit  of  the  Age'  editor 
leaving  out  one  of  the  most  popular  poets! 

And  where  is  Mrs.  Austin,  an  original 
•spirit  :ilso;  an  assimilating  spirit,  one  who, 
thoroughly  meteinpsychosising  with  the 
German  mind,  can  render  it  into  pure  Eng- 
lish, and  make  the  Knjjlish  mind  an  aliidniir 
place  for  German  thoughts  1  A  true  wo- 
man, with  all  a  woman's  gentleness,  yet  a 
free  denizen  of  the  great  European  repub- 
lic of  letters,  not  nnlii;e  the  Madanie  Rol- 
and, of  the  French  revolution,  placed  in  a 
new  sphere  to  teach  mankind  the  uses  of 

Ijiberty,in  linrmoni  '.inp;  rlnsliiiii^  oj)inions; 
teaching  them  to  speak  with  one  tongue, 
and  no  longer  to  **  commit  crimes  in  the 
name  of  Liberty."  And  Mrs.  Somerville, 
the  lady  of  science,  the  queen  of  the  starry 
heavens,  one  of  the  few  ntinds  that  can  com- 
pass I«Bplaee,  a  mind  so  lofty,  yet  so  gentle 
and  humble,  as  if  unconscious  of  her  own 
attainments  1  Have  not  the  names  of  these 
writers  penetrated  the  asylum  of  lite  editor  t 
Professor  Wilson,  who  has  for  many  jntt 
stirred  friend  and  foe  with  hi^  untiring  pen, 
might  surely  have  been  glanced  at.  And 
Peacock,  the  novelist,  who,  had  he  written 
nothing  but  '  Maiil  Marian,'  would  hare 
carried  his  name  down  the  stream  of  time 
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to  distanl  ages,  by  showing  how  well  his 
own  spirit  could  enter  ititottie  s|)lrif  of  pa-t 
ages.  The  blood  thnllti,  aud  the  heart 
leaps  into  companionship  with  such  a  spirit 
of  high  genial  luiinanity. 

Aud  the  '  Times'  newspaper  has,  more- 
over, grown  to  be  a  spirit  of  the  age,  albeit 
Mr.  Horneaees  it  not.  It  has  its  crotchets, 
ud  its  hobbies,  and  its  party  predilections, 
the  iitllueiice  ol  which  on  the  public  mind 
is  sometimes  to  be  deplored,  but  roaj  always 
be  felt.  Once  it  was  a  very  weathercock, 
but  it  has  now  fixed  itself  to  point  straight 
forward  at  certain  things,  which,  if  not 
things  of  the  best  kind,  are  yet  earnestly 
advocated.  Tl  sees  that  man  cannot  live  by 
bread  aloue,  though  it  )i  is  ever  ur^cd,  and 
still  urges  at  times,  and  never  denies,  that 
cheap  corn  and  bread  is  a  most  desirable 
conclusion.  Of  O'Couuell  it  dreams  that 
he  is  not  n  mere  warm*blaoded  feudal  ebie^ 
tain  over  Celtic  tribes,  but  a  veritable  antl> 
christ.  It  believes  that  the  poor  law  is  a 
thing  of  unnii.\ed  evil,  only  operative  to  the 
detriment  of  the  deserving  poor,  and  refuse  .s 
to  discern  that  it  does  (»perate  also  to  stop 
what  might  be  a  fearful  leak  in  the  growth 
of  national  independence.  But  in  the 
course  of  nature  O'Connell  cannot  Iiv<»  for 
ever,  and  free  trade  sooner  or  later  will  re- 
move for  the  most  part  the  causes  of  poverty ; 
the  redly  unfortunate  poor  WtU  then  he  bet- 
ter distinguished  as  the  crowd  lessens,  and 
these  two  circum.'-taiiccs  removed,  the 
*  Times,'  we  may  hope  will  forget  its  eontro- 
versie-M,  and  strive  nior(>  and  more  to  make 
itself  a  power  amongst  the  people,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  nut  for  the  pur- 
poses of  party.  In  these  latter  days  the 
genius  of  a  '  Tinies'  reporter  constituted  the 
'Times'  u  legislator  to  put  down  a  Welsh 
rebellion. 

Nor  should  Edwin  Chadwick  be  forgot- 
ten, the  viaier  of  the  "  three  Kings  of  Som* 
erset  House,"  whose  reports  on  many  sub- 
ieets  connected  with  thd  welfare  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  alone  form  a  valiiahir 
statistical  library.  He  has  been  one  of  tiie 
most  valuable  "  spirits  of  the  age."  Bene- 
voUnt,  heacscicut,  and  in  virtue  of  these 
two  qualities  bene/iiceii^,  he  has  dared  to  do 
the  right  thing,  tliough  the  unpopularthing. 
He  has  braved  odium,  and  disregarded  oblo- 
quy and  cant.  To  become  popular  is  an 
easy  thing  ;  to  do  unpopular  justice  requires 
a  man.  Satisfied  that  crime  is  the  result  of 
poverty  and  mal-adininistration — that  pov- 
erty is  greatly  the  result  of  ignorance — that 
general  educatioa  is  the  ooie  bt  ignoraaee 


— there  is  no  warmer  advocate  of  the  rights 
and  real  interests  of  the  poor  than  Edwin 
Chadwick.  But,  knowing  also  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  aenomplish  the  mental  instruct 
tion  of  the  physically  wretched,  hr  sought 
to  secure  for  those  classes  of  the  community 
who  do  the  work,  aud  pay  the  taxes  of  the 
commnnity,  the  largest  possible  share  of 
their  own  earnings,  abstracting  as  little  as 
possible  from  thein  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  noiwworkers.  For  it  is  an  unquestion- 
able fact,  that  all  those  of  the  coninninitv 
who  do  not  work,  must  in  some  shape  or 
other  be  maintained  by  those  who  do  work. 
To  say  that  he  did  not  strike  "palaeed 

paupers"  off  the  pension  list,  is  only  snying 
that  he  accomplished  no  more  tiian  he  was 
able.  Palace  or  hovel  pauper,  would  have 
been  alike  to  his  equal  jiistire  ;  hut  thnrc's 
a  government  that  doth  so  hedge  in  and  pro- 
tect '*  palace  paupers"  that  justice  cannot 
reach  them.  There  wasoM broid prioeiple 

to  look  at — the  pauper  system  was  encroach- 
ing on  cf^itai,  and  in  a  mercantile  coun- 
try, not  to  advance  is  to  recede.  The  food 
of  the  community  wns  not  enoiirrh  for  all, — 
the  mouths  were  in  excess, — the  ship  must 
have  her  crew  put  on  shorter  allowance, 
and  the  working  crew  were,  in  all  justice  as 
well  as  policy,  entitled  to  full  rations,  while 
the  invalids  were  put  on  half  allowance. 
To  have  put  the  invalids  on  full  allowance, 
while  the  working  crew  were  reduced, 
would  have  been  offering  a  premium  to  the 
workers  to  invalid  themselves.  To  have 
I  iiven  full  rations  and  conveniences  to  the 
workhouse  inmates  would  have  been  mon- 
strous injustice  to  the  hard  workers  out  of 
the  workhouse. 

The  pseudo-benevolent  harangiiers,  who 
have  talked  so  volubly  of  philanthropy  and 
charity  to  the  workhouse  poor,  and  out-door 
relief,  have  utterly  mistaken  the  matter. 
They  have  been  generously  disposed,  not 
at  their  own  expense,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  working  classes  of  England;  for  we 
defy  them  to  show  any  mode  of  obtaining 
contributions  to  the  poor  rates,  except 
through  the  work  of  the  workers.  The 
whole  food  of  England  has  to  be  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  brains  and  arms  of 
the  workers,  whether  from  English  or  Ifai^ 
eign  soil.  This  total  amount  has  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  whole  population  in 
larger  and  smaller  shares,  and  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  shallowest  eapacity,  that  if 
the  whole  of  the  workers  ceased  to  work, 
there  would  be  no  food  to  divide ;  and  it 
miMl  Soikm,  as  tin  nigbt  the  day,  that  the 
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greater  tlie  nntnber  of  tbe  tttpomumttariae 

who  do  not  work,  the  harder  must  be  the 
work  of  the  workers,  in  order  to  maintain 
them.  Therefore  the  charitable  gentlemen 
who  are  non-workers,  and  cry  out  lotttly 
for  full  rations  .'umI  out-door  allowances 
to  paupers  or  poor  non-workers,  are,  with 
rery  great  eaae  to  themeelves,  calliog  upon 
the  workers  to  work  harder  than  before. 
And  when,  as  it  frequently  happens,  these 
rery  charitable  gentlemeii  are  the  advo- 
cates of  artificial  high  prices  for  prov  isions, 
in  the  f(»rin  of  corn  laws — that  is  to  say, 
when  they  seek  to  diminish  the  total  amount 
of  food— K>ur  indignatioa  at  their  injustice 
is  only  restrained  by  our  contempt  fiir  their 
pauper-like  ignorance. 

Years  hence,  when  the  biography  of  Ed- 
win Cli  uhMck  shall  be  written — when  the 
resiiUs  (if  his  labors,  known  and  unknown, 
shull  be  gathered  together — when  trade  and 
food  shall  be  free,  and  paupers  be  do  more 
—when  it  shall  be  known  bow  many  arc 
the  wise  measures  and  changes  of  which 
he  has  been  the  secret  mover,  stirred  by 
the  desire  of  man's  good,  and  lea\  iii^^  to 
others  the  ostensibility  and  the  repute — lie 
will  serve  for  one  more  example  of  the 
truth,  that  a  high  and  original  mind  works 
for  llic  service  of  liunianity,  but  not  for  its 
thanks.  And  a  future  time  will  recog- 
nize him  as  a  true  and  genttine  q»irit  of 
his  age,  who  has  left  his  permanent  mark 
behind  him. 

Having  thus  briefly  attempted  to  show 
what  Mr.  Home  ought  to  hare  done,  and 
has  failed  to  do,  we  turn  to  the  examination 
of  what  he  has  done. 
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The  secret  of  Diekma^s  saeeess  doubt* 

less  is,  that  he  i.s  a  man  witli  a  heart  in 
his  bosom;  and  as  most  men  and  women — 
though  not  all — have  hearts,  a  sympathy  is 
created  which  predisposes  liking.  He  hss 
!ilso  n  strong  perception  of  all  the  com- 
moner class  of  excitements — the  murder- 
ous, the  malignant,  and  the  Indieroos.  A 
very  larpe  portion  of  the  common  people 
are  susceptible  of  the  former ;  people  of  all 
classes  are  susceptible  of  the  latter.  With 
all  this,  he  has  the  eye  of  a  Dutch  and  also 
of  an  Italian  artist  for  all  externa!  ctTects. 
A  street,  a  dwelling,  a  rural  scene,  and  the 
human  beings  therein,  are  so  painted  to  the 
life,  and  doubtless  from  the  life,  that  no 
one  who  bas  ever  seen  them  can  doubt  the 
resemblance.  And  all  people  like  to  1m> 
hold  portraits  of  things  and  persona  familiar 
to  them.  Mrs.  Keeley  was  excessively  pop- 
ular amongst  the  artisans,  ou  account  of 
the  skilful  mode  in  which  she  handled  Jack 
gheppard's  jack-plane.  But  Dickens  has, 
beyond  this,  a  strong  perception  of  physical 
beauty,  and  also  of  the  beauty  of  geneiw 
osity,  not  merely  the  hackney-coachmaa 
kind  of  generosity —the  shilling  giving — 
bui  generosity  in  the  large  sense — the  love 
of  kind,  the  unselfish  attachment  of  man  to 
man,  and  of  man  to  men,  and  also  of  men 
to  man  ;  the  protection  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich,  of  the  helpless  by  the  powerful,  and 
of  the  kindly  {rratitutle  thence  arising. 
But  with  all  this,  he  is  not  an  imaginative 
writer,  he  is  not  a  philosophical  writer  ;  be 
pleases  the  sensation,  but  he  does  not  satisfy 
the  reason  ;  he  pleases  and  atniise?,  but  he 
does  not  instruct ;  there  is  a  want  of  base, 


First  on  the  list,  a«  |Jie  great  spirit  of.  of  breadth,  and  of  truth;  and  therelbre, 


the  age,  appears  Vr.  Charles  Dickens.  A 
parallel  is  drawn  between  him  and  Hogarth 
upon  the  folloiving  ground  : 

*'Both  of  (hem  have  a  direct  moral  purpose 
in  view — a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  jMorcr  classes,  by  showing  what  society 
has  made  of  them  or  allowed  them  to  become, 

and  to  continue." 

We  doubt  this.  In  Hogarth's  '  Good  and 
Bad  Apprentices,'  we  have  both  of  them  put 
upon  equal  tcrma  by  society.  The  con- 
trast of  their  fates  grows  out  of  a  presumed 
innate  goodness  on  one  side  and  badness 
on  the  other.  In  the  story  of  '  Good 
Tommy  and  Naughty  Harry,'  which  is  a 
version  of  the  same  thing,  Good  Tommy 
came  to  be  lord  mayor,  and  Naughty  Harry 
waa  eaten  up  by  a  wild  beast.  It  forms 
one  of  the  lesscms  tn  one  of  the  old  gelling 
books. 
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thoufrh  he  is  prt)bab!y  the  rno5;t  widely- 
popular  writer,  he  is  not  a  great  writer. 
The  great  elementary  truths  on  which 
man's  physical  well-being,  and  eons^ 
qiiently  his  mental  well-l)eing,  must  de- 
pend, he  apparently  has  nut  mastered ;  and 
the  i^easnre  we  feel  in  reading  his  works 

is  akin  to  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  reading 
any  other  work  of  fiction — the  pledsure  of 
fine  description  and  sympathy  with  human 
adventure.  The  impn  >i  ii  which  his 
works  leave  on  the  mind  is  like  that  with 
which  wc  rise  Irom  the  perusal  of  the 
'  Fool  of  Quality' — ^that  all  social  evils  are 
to  be  redressed  by  kindness  and  money 
given  to  the  poor  by  the  rich.  This,  doubt- 
leas,  is  something  essential ;  but  it  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  case.  The  poor  require 
justice,  not  charity,  i  p,  almsgiving.  Char- 
ity is  a  word  ol  large  import.    The  ncces- 
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•itj  ibr  ■Imsgiving  implies  previous  misery. 
Destrof  tlw  misery  by  earnest  e«re  in  the 

early  training  of  men  and  women,  the  dis- 
ease will  be  eradicated,  and  Ute  syiaptoro- 
eootfaing  process  of  charity,  i.  e.  almsgiv- 
ing, will  not  bp  ncrdcd. 

In  most  of  DickeDs's  works  there  is  to 
be  fiwnd  some  old  gentleman  with  surplus 
cash  going  about  redressing  the  evils  which 
some  "Other  old  or  youii<r  jrpjuletnan  goes 
about  perpetratin*:.  It  is  die  principle  of 
the  proceedings  of  Harlequin  and  Panta- 
loon. Thus  the  Rrnilu  rs  < '!:< crv  !'Ie  arc 
the  incarnation  of  the  good  pruiciple,  and 
Ralph  Niekleby  of  the  evil  principle ;  and 
tbe  good  principle  is  made  to  triumph. 
NirkTcby  Junior  comes  to  his  fortune, 
which  his  wicked  uucle  has  kept  him  out 
of,  and  Miss  Niekleby  is  respectably  roar* 
ried.  Most  excellent  people  are  those 
same  miii-owning  Brothers  Cheeryble ;  but 
we  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  position 
of  the  mass  of  workmen  wliose  labors  havt 
accumulated  their  capital.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  help  given  to  the  Nicklebys,  but 
we  think  justice  is  the  mo^t  essential  part 
of  generosity.  Justice  bciii^  done  in  e;ir!y 
training,  Ralph  Niekleby  would  not  have 
been  enabled  to  aceompliyh  his  evil  deeds, 
and  the  almsgivinir  of  the  Brothers  Cheery- 
ble would  not  have  been  needed. 

So  in  '  Oliver  Twist,'  Mr.  Brownlow  is 
the  good  fairy  who  thwarts  the  o\  iI  one, 
and  Oliver  Twist  is  finnlly  m::<]p  li  ippy. 
Pickwick,  too,  is  a  benevolent  uld  gentle- 
man wUh  abundant  ready  cash,  who  treats 
the  poor  [jrisnncr"  iti  tlic  Fh  ot,  as  the  un- 
cle of  Henry  Morcland  dues  in  the  *Fool 
of  Quality' — pays  away  his  surplus  cash  to 
palliate  the  pressing  wants  of  a  few  amongst 
a  huge  class  who  suffer  under  the  radical 
evils  of  bad  legislation.  A  strong  contrast 
to  this  **good  fairy"  system  is  found  in 
Bulwer's  'Paul  Clitford.'  Thr  unfortu- 
nate, ill-trained  child,  who  has  grown  up  to 
be  a  highwayman,  finds  no  old  gentleman 
to  give  him  a  fortune.  By  indomitable 
energy,  he  escapes  from  the  punishment 
awarded  to  his  ignorant  acts,  to  a  *'  great 
«euntry  where  shoes  are  imperfectly  polish- 
ed and  opinions  are  not  persecuted"  (by 
the  state),  and  there  he  makes  himself  a 
home  by  the  force  of  his  own  powers.  He 
beeomes  usefcn  to  his  fellow-men  and  no 
cumulates  wealth,  wl.crewith  he  repays  the 
owners  of  the  property  he  had  taken  with 
the  strong  hand  in  the  days  of  his  ignor- 
ance, wbUe  gaining  his  livin;^  by  rapine, 
and  revenging  hiouelf  on  the  injustice  of 


OF  Tum  A0M»  [Avoovr, 

society.    This  is  the  true  perception  of 
eternal  justice,  at  which  Dickens  has  not 
v(  t  arri\  ed  in  his  writings.    Dickens  is  a 
Londoner,  Ruiwer  is  a  cosmopolite. 

In  the  '  Christmas  Carol,'  Serooge  tbe 
Miser  is  so  drawn  as  to  leave  an  impre.«sion 
that  he  cheats  the  world  of  its  "  meat, 
clothes,  and  fire,"  whieh  be  bones  in  bis 
own  (  Ik  <t3,  whereas  in  truth  he  only  cheats 
himself.  Me  is  the  conventional  miser  of 
pa>t  times;  and,  when  reformed  by  his 
dreams,  he  gives  away  half-crowns  to  boys 
((»  run  (jiiickly  to  buy  turkeys  to  frivc  away, 
and  pays  cabmen  to  brin;;  them  home 
quickly,  to  say  nothing  of  giving  bowls  of 
punch  to  clerks.  A  great  part  of  tbe  en* 
joyments  of  life  are  summed  up  in  eatincf 
and  drinking  at  the  cost  of  munificent  pa- 
trons of  the  poor;  sotbatwe  might  suppose 
the  feudal  times  were  rrtnnier!  Tlic  prn- 
cesses  whereby  p<xir  men  are  to  be  enabled 
to  earn  good  wages,  wherewith  to  buy 
turkeys  for  themselves,  does  not  enter  into 
the  arcnunt;  indeed,  it  would  quite  spoil 
the  (i,  noiii'mrnt  and  all  the  generosity.  Who 
went  without  turkey  and  punch  in  order 
that  Bob  Cratcliit  iiiiijlit  get  them — for,  un- 
less there  were  turkey  and  punch  in  sur> 
plus,  some  one  must  go  without— is  a  dis- 
agreeable reflection  Kept  wholly  out  of 
sight.  We  sti«!pect  Mr.  Home  of  a  little 
sly  satire  vu  Dickcn.s's  propensity  to  re- 
ward all  good  fellowsiiip  by  eating  and 
drinking,  in  his  choice  of  a  motto  to  this 
paper.  Don  Quixote  had  a  peculiar  way 
of  philamhrophizing  the  distresses  of  hu- 
man iKitiirr--,  and  so  has  Dickens,  whose 
remedy  for  butnan  distresses  resolves  itself 
into  something  liVe  this:— George  has  five 
shiIUn|{8,  which  he  give«  to  Richard,  who 
gives  It  to  Hrnry,  who  gives  it  to  John, 
w  ho  gives  it  to  James,  who  gives  it  to  Tho- 
mas, who  gives  it  to  Frederick,  who  gives 
it  airain  toGcorire,  nntl  by  that  prc>ccss  thcy 
%U  have  five  shillings  each.  The  motto  is 
taken  from  '  Don  Quixote'  as  follows*. 

" '  Hunger  does  not  preside  over  thU  day.' 
rcj)li»'il  the  cook.  *  thanks  he  to  Cainarho  the 
Rich.'  ♦  *  ♦  •  So  Baying  he  luid  hold 
of  a  kettle,  and  sousins^  it  ut  once  Into  one  of 
the  liair  j.Tr-pofP,  he  fished  out  throe  puUeiB 
and  fi  couple  of  geese.  ♦  *  •  'I  have  no- 
thing to  put  it  in,'  aiipwercd  Sancho.  '  Tbra 
take  ladle  and  alL'  replied  the  cook,  'for  Cama- 
i  iio's  riches  and  felici^  are  sufficient  to  supply 
eveiy  thing.'** 

Oh !  Mr.  Home,  yoa  are  a  sly  wag  after 

all. 

Were  provisions  as  plentiful  in  practice 
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as  they  are  in  Mr.  Dickens's  books,  small 
progresB  would  Mr.  Cobdea  aake  in  free 
trade;  but,  as  Mr.  Harmony  says  in  the 
pla/,  "  provisions  are  so  dear/' 

With  all  these  defects,  whieh  we  hope  to 
see  amended  in  future,  as  well  as  the  cari- 
cature pictures  of  the  Americans,  which — 
bating  local  circumstances  and  peculiari- 
ties— will  apply  equally  wvil  to  the  English, 
the  books  of  Dickens  are  unquestionably 
bumanizers  of  the  people :  and  the  speech- 
es he  has  made,  aiid  the  public  meetings  he 
has  attended  in  furtherance  of  genera!  cd- 
ucation,  are  indications  of  still  better  things. 
At  present  he  is  the  "  form  and  pressure  of 
the  age.*'  He  may  become  a  spirit  of  the 
age  in  time. 

Lord  Ashley  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
follow  next  in  the  series  of  magaiine  arti- 
cles nf  which  this  bodk  is  cdiiipoccd.  But 
for  these  two  names  and  those  of  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Macready,  a  better  title  fixr  the  work 
would  have  been  the  '  Great  Literopdis,' 
as  a  parallel  work  with  the  *  Great  Metro- 
polis.' Why  Lord  Ashley  should  be  thus 
introduced  we  cannot  imagine,  unless  it  be 
that  Mr.  Home  wislies  to  do  honor  to  the 
Factory  Commission,  in  which  be  is  him- 
self eoneemed. 

Lord  Ashley  stands  in  the  anomalous  po- 
sition of  professing  to  improve  the  position 
of  one  portion  of  the  working  Classes,  the 
factory  workers,  by  limiting  their  hours  of 
labor,  at  the  same  time  that  he  diminishes 
the  amount  of  their  earnings  by  keeping  up 
a  high  and  arti6eial  price  of  food.  Very 
pithily  has  this  process  been  named  Jack- 
Cade  legislation.  But  Mr.  Home  is  very 
earnest  in  his  respect  for  hereditary  legis- 
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most  t^qualld  and  hideoot  abode*  of  filth,  and 

misery,  and  vic«,  iiiul  ttULrlit  well  cxprcea 
themselves  strongly  in  public  after  what  they 
witnessed.**— Vol.  L  118. 

"  Privately  and  unattended."  Oh  !  Mr. 
Horne,  Mr.  ilorne,  you  have  certainly 
some  ideii  that  modem  noblemen  go  about 
with  barret  caps  and  plumes,  bedizened 
with  jewelry  and  masks,  fur  all  eyes  to  gaze 
on  and  single  out  for  violence  and  plunder. 
"  Unattended  "— «.  «.  we  suppose  no  *'  Jen- 
kius,"  with  tall  cano  to  guard  them.  Sure- 
ly there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
where  Dr.  Smith  had  penetrated  uninjured, 
Ijord  Ashley  might  go  and  return  without 
any  great  exertion  of  courage;  but  Mr. 
Horne  is  deeply  impressed  with  this  self- 
devotion  in  a  nobleman,  as  an  uneommoo 
act,  and  is  determined  it  shall  be  authenti- 
cated. *'  My  Lord^s"  will  scarcely  tliank 
him  for  his  devotion  to  their  interests.  He 
proves  more  than  enough. 

That  the  people  of  En^Innd  have  abad  hab- 
itof  working  too  many  hours  for  their  phys- 
ical and  mental  health,  is  unfortunately  but 
too  true ;  hut  it  is  equally  true  that  this  habit 
does  not  arise  from  any  abstract  vicious  de- 
termination on  their  own  part.  It  is  also 
true  that  in  the  present  age  they  work  fow^ 
er  hours  per  day  than  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  work  in  former  ages;  and  it  is  more- 
over true  that  the  reason  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  hours  is,  that  they  obtain  better  wa- 
ges, t.  e.  they  get  a  greater  amount  of  use- 
ful things  for  an  hour's  labor  of  the  present 
day  than  they  obtained  in  (he  "  good  old 
times;"  and  there  is  moreover  a  very  prev- 
alent desire  amongst  them  to  work  still  few- 


lation.    "  Thank  God  there  is  a  House  of  er  hours,  and  by  God's  blessing  we  trust 


Lords,"  once  said  aiirl  wrote  Cuhbett,  when 
in  anger  at  being  thwarted ;  but  Mr.  Horne, 
with  good  didaetie  deliberation,  quotes 
Chauoer  in  proof  of  his  ease 

*'  And  ye,  my  Lord^s,  with  your  alliailtaee. 
And  other  faithflil  people  that  there  bcf 
*~      "     "  '  ■  ill 


Trait  I  to  God  sbafl  qoesoh  all 
And  set  this  laode  in  high  ptosperiiie." 

He  states  that  Lords  Normanby  and  Ashley 
actually  accompanied  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
into  Whitechapel  and  Bethnal-green  to 
survey  the  miserable  abodes  of  the  poor  ; 
and  fearing  this  is  almost  incredible  when 
only  stated  in  his  text,  be  oonimiB  it  in  a 
foot-note  as  follows 

Thcpc  Ftatementa  are  strictly  authentic. 
They  went  privately  and  unattended  into  the 


that  this  shall  come  to  pass  without  any  of 
Lord  Ashley's  legislation,  which  is  akin  to 
the  eharity  of  the  FVeneh  prineess,  who 
wondered  "  why  people  would  starve  when 
such  nice  pastry  was  sold  so  cheap." 

We  entreat  Lard  Ashley  to  believe  that 
the  ( iiief,  almost  the  sole  reason,  why  Eng- 
lish workmen  labor  too  many  hours  per  day, 
is  the  undue  pressure  of  (wpulatioo,  which 
forces  them  to  compete  with  eaeh  other  to 
obtain  an  insufficient  share  of  the  national 
stock  of  food,  which  is  a  minimum  quanti- 
ty. And  this  excess  of  population  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  they  live  in  isl- 
ands, from  which  they  cannot  well  swarm 
like  the  bees,  to  go  to  the  food  which  might 
exist  elsewhere,  while  Lord  Ashley  and  nis 
colleagues  have  made  very  strinorent  laws 
to  prevent  food  being  brought  to  them  iiom 
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elsewhere.  Make  food  plentiful,  i.  r.  in 
excess  of  the  mouths,  nnd  the  voluntary 
princiido  "ill  rrlicvc  all  Lord  Aslilcv":  r  nx- 
ieiy  about  long  houra.  We  will  vc-uiurc  uu 
two  i)lastratioD9» 

8onie  years  btek,  while  examining  some 
new  buildings  at  the  workmen's  dinner 
hour,  we  were  unintentionally  listening  to 
the  conversation  of  two  laborers  from  the 
Emerald  isle,  who  were  planted  in  the  fun 
behind  some  hoarding,  dinins  on — smoke 
—two  "  dudeens.*'  **  Sure,  Pat,"  said  one 
of  them,  "it's  I  that  wish  wages  was  a 
guinea  a  dav."  "  And  what  would  ye  be 
afther  thin,  Dennis?"  replied  Pat.  "  Sure, 
and  it's  only  one  day  in  the  week  that  I'd 
work,  any  how,"  was  the  rejoindfr.  We 
are  satisfied  that  Dennis  spoke  the  simple 
truth  in  this  matter,  and  in  no  way  needed 
Lord  Ashley's  paternal  solicitude. 

A  very  benevolent  manufacturer  in  Lon- 
don, who  employed  many  workmen  at  their 
own  dwellings,  beheld,  with  compassion, 
the  misery  they  suffered  from  high  rents 
and  wretched  accommodation.  They  earn- 
ed good  wages,  whioh,  if  well  applied, 
would  have  placed  them  in  positions  of 
great  comfort.  The  work  they  were  em- 
ployed in  was  independent  of  locality,  and 
having  purchased  land  in  a  healthy  and 
beriutil'u!  neighborhood,  their  employer  fit- 
ted up  several  cottages,  with  gardens  and 
every  kind  of  convenience,  and  removed 
ihithrr  a  errtain  nuniher  <if  runilit  -'.  lie 
expected  to  get  a  greater  amount  of  work 
done,  on  account  of  their  removal  from 
temptations  to  dmnkramess.  But  In  this 
result  he  was  disappointed.  The  m^w 
preferred  working  in  their  gardens  to  work- 
ing at  their  trade,  and  earned  no  more  mon> 
ev  t!i;ni  was  sunicioni  for  their  nniiitcnance, 
iu  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  their  wivrs 
TfLord  Ashley  will  place  the  factory  ;m  ]>n- 
lation  in  such  a  position  as  this,  wi-  ' 
undertake  fhat  they  shall  not  overwork  ci- 
tiier  tiicmselves,  their  wives,  or  their  ciul- 
dren. 

Hut  it  is  only  indirectly  that  Lord  Ashley 
would  interfere  with  the  hours  of  working 
men.  He  professes  to  protect  the  children 
and  women  of  factories,  and  to  say  he  will 
prescribe  the  hours  for  them,  which  is 
equivalent,  in  other  words,  to  prescribing 
the  hours  for  the  steam-engine  and  men 
also.  It  is  unquestionably  right  that  chil- 
dren under  age — not  recognized  as  free> 
agents,  but  who  are  nnder  the  control  of 
persons  older  than  tl;j'niselves — should  be 
protected  from  ill  treatment ;  but  to  Ueprire 


women  of  the  right  to  use  their  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  will 
[xrlorni.  i<  ^'foss  tyranny.  Factnry  work 
IS  one  of  the  few  employments  by  which 
women  can  render  themselves  independent 
of  the  .support  of  their  relatives, — as  a  vi- 
cious ftther  or  brother,  or  a  husband  who 
will  not  uiauitain  ilitiii  and  their  children 
by  his  labor,  but  confines  his  attention  to 
robbin<T  them  of  their  <  .iniiiiirs  ;iccordin2 
to  law.  A  law  which  would  protect  a  wo> 
man's  right  to  her  own  earnings,  beyond 
the  control  of  a  vicious  husband,  would  in- 
deed be  a  boon  to  the  working  classes.* 

We  object  to  any  law  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  (reedom  of  human  ac- 
tion, <»ii:(  r  i!ian  the  protection  ofindividuals 
and  society  from  the  aggressions  of  other  in- 
dividuals, for  example,  a  solitary  man 
ehooscs,  in  an  isobited  spot,  to  live  in  an 
ill-drained  and  ill-ventilated  house,  or  to 
live  on  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food, 
society  has  no  ri^ht  to  interfere  with  him  ; 
hut  if  he  comes  into  proximity  with  other 
people,  the  law  ought  to  interfere  to  pro- 
tect their  health  from  contamination.  A  (so 
we  think  the  law  may  fairly  interfere  with 
persons  practising  on  the  iciiorance  of  oth- 
ers for  the  sake  of  gain.  Tf  the  owner  of 
the  ill-drained  and  ill-ventilated  solitary 
house  tried  to  hire  it  Ui  others,  he  should 
be  prevented  from  so  doing,  until  it  were 
made  wholesome.  And  we  think  society 
rniirht  fairly  interfere  with  a  man  keeping 
his  family  in  such  a  house,  because  the 
wife  and  children  are  nnder  his  control, 
and  society  may  be  endangered  by  the  dis- 
ea*es  they  may  be  subject  to;  therefore  it 

-  (piiie  coaipeteut  for  society  to  say,  ihat 
after  a  certain  period  no  houses  shall  be 
erected  in  any  inhabited  districts  below  a 
certain  standard  of  health  and  comfort.  It 
is  certain  that  the  children  bom  in  improf^ 

<l  d  u  cllings  would  be  an  improved  raee, 
lii.d  dte  question  of  food  in  no  way  inter- 
Icres  with  this.  There  arc  a  certain  .um- 
ber of  laborers  and  artisans  c<mstanUy  on- 

niployrd,  who  are,  notwithstanding,  fed, 
and  their  being  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  better  dwellings,  t.  e.  working  up 
native  material  of  all  kinds  for  these  and 
other  useful  purposes,  would  not  add  one 
shilling  to  the  expenditure  of  the  general 
community.  The  pooseasiop  of  better 
dwellings,  with  warmth  and  pure  air,  would, 
on    the    contrary,    virtually  increase  the 

•  This  point  was  urged  by  Mr.  Roebuck  on  the 
aiiention  of  the  House  of  Conunons  in  the  late 
bates. 
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amount  of  food,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  a  person 
in  impure  air  cannot  well  dimsl  his  food, 
and  therefore  requires  to  eat  a  larger  amount 
to  keep  up  his  strength. 

Had  Alfired  the  Great  passed  efficient 
sanatory  laws,  virtually  proliihitintj  tlie  ex- 
istence (if  disease,  i.  f.  prescribing  the  min- 
imum of  physical  comfort  and  health  in 
dwellings  and  their  concomitants,  ti  t  |)roh- 
abilifv  i-,  that  the  increase  of  population 
would  always  have  been  restrained  within 
the  limits  essential  to  national  happiness, 
and  we  should  at  this  time  have  po«se««c(! 
a  healthier,  wealthier,  and  far  more  power- 
ful population.  The  same  results  would 
have  obtained  with  our  people  as  with  our 
cattle;  the  wretched  wouM  he  unborn. 
We  have  the  finest  sheep  and  horses,  cows 
and  oxen,  that  the  world  baa  ever  produced, 
because  our  furmers  take  care  that  llie\ 
shall  be  well  fed  and  Imlged.  With  the 
same  care  for  our  people,  the  same  results 
would  Aillow  sound  legislative  enactments, 
always  supposinjr  they  could  be  carried  out 
in  practice.  But  instead  of  passing  laws 
to  increase  comforts,  we  find  in  the  statute 
books,  enactment-^  (-iiII.mI  suni[)tuary  laws, 
tending  to  dimmish  persodal  comforts  or 
luxuries.  Strange  is  It  that  the  State 
should  think  it  neceaaary  to  take  care  of 
people's  money  for  them,  as  it  still  tries  to 
do,  by  means  of  usury  laws. 

Had  Alfred  the  Great  passed  laws  to 
regulate  the  Iniurs  of  labor,  they  must  hue 
been  accompanied  by  other  laws  to  regulate 
the  wages  of  labor,  and  in  snch  case,  labor- 
ers and  employers  would  constantly  have 
been  at  work,  tr}ing  to  defeat  the  laws  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  interests,  just  as  the 
Jews,  aneient  and  modern,  have  succeeded 
in  defeating  t!ie  usurv  laws.  T?iit  if  snch 
laws  had  been  successful,  we  should  have 
made  no  national  progress; — we  should 
have  been  a  nation  of  schoolboys,  of  ser> 
vants  doing  what  our  governors  taught  and 
ordered  us  to  do,  but  oriirinating  nothing; 
we  should  have  been  like  the  Austrian 
nation  under  Prince  Metlernich,  or  the 
Paraguay  Indians  under  the  paternal  care 
and  instruction  of  the  Jesuits.  If  a  Gov- 
ernment be  competent  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  labor  for  adults,  it  is  also  competent  to 
regulate  their  wages,  their  food,  their  in- 
struction, books,  religion,  and  their  par- 
ticular branches  of  labor.  Such  a  people 
would  neither  require  a  House  of  Com- 
mons nor  8ufflra|ire  at  dections.  An  ari^ 
tocracy  of  landholders  might  deem  this  a 
very  desirable  condition  of  ibiogs,  but  the 


result  would  be — if  we  could  conceive  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing — the  downfall  of 
English  energy,  KrijL^ish  power,  English 
mind,  and  a  siate  of  ruin  and  misery  to  the 
many  nations,  civilised,  uncivilised,  and 
half-civilized,  dependent  on  English  guid- 
ance andKnglish  progress. 

We  do  not  douhi  that  the  movement 
amongst  the  working  classes— -instinctive, 
but  not  yet  perceptive — analogous  to  the 

"  Blind  motions  of  the  Spring, 
Tbat  show  Ike  year  is  turBsd," 

will  produce  results  of  far  more  scope  than 
Lord  Ashley's  benevolence,  which  not  being 
based  on  benescience,  cannot  bring  forth 
beneHcence.  His  legislation,  if  not  of  the 
Jack-Cade  calibre  as  to  intellect,  docs  not 
get  beyond  paternal  Jesuitry,  which  the 
English  genius  has  far  outstripped.  He  is 
not  a  .spirit  of  the  age,  he  is  but  an  appen- 
dage of  a  blind  movement  of  the  age,  and 
Mr.  Uurne  is  a  small  dog,  either  leading  or 
following  him  in  the  wake  of  Oasiler  and 
Company,  who  have  donned  the  mantle 
iuherited  by  the  Chartist  agitators  from 
Robert  Owen,  who  first  propounded  the 
"  sacred  month"  in  which  the  weary  were 
to  be  at  rest  as  a  commencement  of  the 
millennium.  Prosy,  unreasoning,  and  im* 
praetieabic  was  Robert  Owen, and  he,  more- 
over, wasted  about  lOO.OOOi' ,  lawful  money 
of  the  realm,  and  thus  liJled  the  mouths  of 
people  with  intellects  no  better  than  his 
own,  with  matter  for  ignorant  exultation 
that  there  wasuomiliennium  produced  by  it; 
but  still  we  like  justice,  and  think  that  Mr. 
Ilorne  may  eontinue  to  expatiate  on  the  vir- 
tues of  a  respectable  nobleman  like  Lord 
Ashley,  without  robbing  Robert  Owen  of 
the  merit  of  originating  the  plan  of  short- 
Hbtir  li.iiirs. 

.Mr.  Home  has  a  very  odd  mo*de  of  hunt- 
ing in  couples  with  his  spirits  of  the  age, 
dodging  from  one  to  another  till  we  some* 
times  lose  sight  of  the  subject  of  his  re- 
marks. In  this  mode  he  has  introduced 
Dr.Soothwood  Smith,  which  we  think  very 
unfair  trcatnictit.  Smitliwood  Smith  is  a 
real  man  of  earnest  purpose,  working  for 
the  poor  from  strong  sympathies  for  the 
miseries  with  wliich  bis  medical  practice 
has  made  him  familiar.  He  is,  moreover, 
a  practical  man  of  sound  purpose,  not 
working  for  self-glorification,  but  for  a  true 
and  useful  result.  No  believer  is  he  of 
results  without  causes,  no  planner  of  Jack- 
Cade<w  French-princess  legislation,  no rol^ 
I)er  of  the  independence  of  women  in  legally 
denying  them  employment  by  wliich  to 
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earn  their  own  liring,  independent  of  the  I 
frequent  coarse  tyranny  of  their  niiilf  rt  l  i-' 
tives.  Working  for  tlie  public  as  u  public 
inilraetor,  and  thereby  neglecting  private 
pecuniary  advantage,  it  is  to  us  a  innttrr  of 
surprise  that  no  (iovcrniuent  has  yet  ad- 
vertMt  to  an  easy  method  of  attaining  popu- 
lar a|>i>riival,  by  appointing  him  lo  n  Pro- 
fefpor's  chair.  Praise  Lord  Ashley  at 
jour  pleasure,  Mr.  Home,  but  wc  beg  of 
yon  in  charity  and  fairness  to  h-t  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  alone.  A  sad  jtunlile  have 
jou  made  of  his  life  and  history.  Mr. 
Grant,  of  the  *  Great  Metropolis/  must 
aurely  have  been  one  of  the  "hands" en- 
gaged on  this. 

Passing  by  "  William  Howitt,  his  grand- 
father and  ancestors  up  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth, "  an<l  \  r.rious  other  spir- 
its of  all  ranks  and  bixcii,  we  come  to  a 
veritable  spirit  of  the  age,  Alfred  Tenny- 
son. A  man  of  rr^niii^,  who  it  appears, 
according  to  Mr.  ilornc,  has  ejicaped  the 
persecution  of  the  "  Reader,"  and  is  recog- 
nized by  the  publie.  Having  Mated  this, 
off  he  flies  at  a  tnugciit  and  begins  a  cmii- 
cism  on  John  Keats,  the  chief  purport  of 
which,  we  incline  to  think,  t»  to  hint  that 
"  a  kindred  spirit  has  had  (its)  own  inhe- 
rent pulses  quickened  to  hx)k  into  (its) 
own  heart  and  abroad  upon  nature  and 
mankind,  and  to  work  out  the  purposes  of 
(its)  «nul,"  in  the  production  of  '  Orion.' 
Mr.  ilorne  speaks  with  great  approbation 
of  Tennyson,  and  ao  be  does  or  Landor. 
But  of  lAindor  he  >ay»~ 

"Ilis  coMiplcte  dramas  are  rxn  offrn  read 
through  twice,  even  by  readers  who  appluud 
them,  hut  for  the  sake  of  a  particialar  act  or 

Kene.'*— Vol.  i.  p.  165. 

And  of  Tennyson  he  say»— 

"He  does  not  nppcnr  to  pns.srsB  murh  in- 
▼entive' construction,  f^e  haa  burnt  Im  cnic 
or  this  would  have  settled  the  q»)eetion.  We 
would  almost  venture  to  predict  that  be  will 
never  write  another,  nor  a  fiv»«et  tmgedy, 
nor  a  long  heroic  poem.  Why  should  he  1" 

Why  indeed  f  Has  not  Mr.  Home  done 

all  thii*,  and  does  he  not  rlaim  to  be  the 
equal  of  the  Greek  and  Elizabethan  dra- 
matists? Tennyson  would  be  superfluous, 
and  Mr.  Ilorne  says,  "  certainly  Tennyson 
is  not  at  all  dramatic." 

Mr.  Home's  paper  on  Tennyson  is,  how- 
ever, the  best  in  the  book.  He  does  partly 
appreciate  him,  but  the  magnificent  por- 
trait does  much  more  than  Mr.  Home's 
writing.   It  it  emphatically  the  bead  of 


or  Tfls  Aoi.  {Awvtv, 

the  wisdom-poet,  the  master  mind,  above 
the  litt!enrs*f?s  of  humanity,  and  looking 
liirougli  every  varied  phase  of  nature  and  of 
art,  ancient  and  modem — and  yet  more: 

"  I  dipt  into  tli«  Future  far  a*  human  eye  eoald 

SIT, 

Saw  tlie  Viitiun  of  tiie  world  and  all  itie  wonder 
that  wonM  be." 

And  v\  itlial  a  patriot  loving  hisnatire  laud. 

It  is  ihe  iund  that  freemen  till 
That  sober  »uited  Freednm  cbOM, 
Tho  Iniid,  whi  re  girt  with  frienda  Of  IbM, 
A  man  may  speak  ibe  thing  he  will." 
•  ••••• 

Of       sail-  Frrfdom  on  the  hoiglits. 
The  tiiiind(-r*  brrnking  at  her  fcet^ 
Abovi!  her  ahook  the  starry  lights; 
Slie  hmtd  lbs  t«mBts  m««t." 

A  atatesman  too,  and  a  hero: 

"  Miikc  Knowledge  circle  with  the  wiods* 
But  let  ber  herald,  Revmnce,  fly 
Before  ber  to  wbatover  idtv 
Bear  sacd  of  aisa  mr  fn>wu  of  miada. 

If  New  and  Old,  di!sa.>.trou8  feud, 
Mii!»t  ovfr  i^IHJ^  k,  likf  iirnied  foes, 

And  t!li^  lir  f^tic  till  Timo  shall  close 
Thut  I'rinL-iplcij  art-  raiucd  in  blood; 

Not  yet  the  wiee  of  heart  woald  eeas« 
To  hold  hia  bope  tbroogb  sbane  and  guilt. 

But  with  hia  hand  agniniit  the  hilt, 
Would  pace  the  Ironblcd  laml,  like  Pt  ace  ; 

Ncit  loss,  thoiiph  dog*  of  Fnct»ii;i  Im  j, 
Wouli)  xervi;  ill;*  kind  in  di'i  il  and  wor^ 
Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  aword 
That  hnowledfB  taies  tb«  sword  away— 

Wo«M  fore  ttie  gfesm  of  good  thet  broica 

From  oijlirr  .'■irK  ,  niir  reil  his  e_v«'!' ; 
And  if  aoine  drc-udful  need  abonld  rise 
Would  striks,  and  flraily,  and  one  stioka.*' 

This  is  the  impress  of  a  mar.  A  house 
of  parliament  of  aneb  men,  were 

<«  Tb«  Parfiamaat  of  nao,  tho  Fodontio*  of  tho 

Wodd." 

A  marvel,  indeed,  will  this  our  England 
be,  if  ever  .«8ucb  a  pnrliament  should  assem> 
ble.    It  will  be,  in  tl»e  words  of  Longfellow, 

"  The  boiy,  and  tbo  bappy,  and  the  glorioosly 
ftoe.** 

Under  the  head  of  "  Sheridan  Knowl&i 
and  William  Macready "  is  embodied  tho 

true  spirit  and  gist  of  Mr.  Hotoo's  para* 

mount  purjxi^^e  in  these  two  volumes. 

**  Tbe  Drama  aboold  be  tbe  concoBtratod  Spirit 
of  the  Ago." 
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That  is  to  say 
Speaking  of  Koowies,  the  writer  aaja — 

"  The  age  is  domeBiic.  and  ko  is  he.  Com- 
fort, not  passionate  imagioinss,  is  the  aim  ol 
every  body,  and  tie  eeeke  to  aid  and  cratify 
this  love  of  conifbrt.** 

And  80  does  Mr.  Horne  too,  hy  his  specu- 
lation on  300/.  and  100^.  fur  epics  and 
tragedies,  but  there  is  a  merit  in  his  popu- 
larity which  Mr.  Horne  does  not  penetrate. 
Sheridan  Knowles  is  a  man  with  a  heart  in 
his  bosom,  and  thit  heart  speaks  in  sym- 
pathy to  the  hearts  of  his  audience  in  true 
words  of  passion. 

The  merits  of  all  the  minor  alagnautlior^ 
who  do  not  write  epics  or  trailed ies  arc 
handsomely  acknowledged  by  the  writer, 
but  he  says  that  **  managers  only  regard 
them  as  a  degree  above  street  minstrds," 
and 

"  Herein  is  Bhadowftl  the  fate  of  their 
miahly  priMlefeswrs,  and  in  the  red  herring 
and  Rhcnisli  banquet  that  killed  Nash — in  the 
tavern-brawUng  death^-of  Marlowe— in  the 
penury  of  Dekker — of  Webpter.  who  was  a 
parish  clerk — of  Beaumont  atui  Flt'N-!ii t.  and 
the  dialresseg  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  dra 
natists  of  their  age,  iu'to  he  found  the  symbol 
of  the  rnndiK-t  which  originality  ever  soffen.'' 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  ii'J. 

This  seeni'^  lo  us  very  like  bathos.  What 
on  earth  have  red  herrings  and  tavern- 
brawlinss  to  do  with  the  matter  f  They 
were  quite  optional  to  Nash  and  Marlowe, 
and  the  latter  Mr.  Horne  has  made  a  trage- 
dy hero  of,  out  of  the  very  tavern  brawl 
which  he  seeks  to  lay  on  the  poor  man- 
agers. 

To  Talfourd  is  given  some  faint  praise 
as  a  damicist  Of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  it  is 
eaid — 

"Heean  hardly  be  considered  a=!  a  drama- 
tist, having  pursued  this  cfa«8  of  wriiinsr  not 
from  any  etrone  internal  i;i(\  and  predomina- 
ting influence.  Inir  r  illx-r  as  a  man  of  (irst-ratc 
talent  and  ingenuity  who  could  produce  any 
kind  of  literar;^  article  that  might  be  in  re> 
quest**— Vol  u.  p.  103. 

In  Ae  '  False  Medium,'  Mr.  Horne  ex- 
presses the  direct  contrary  ripinion  to  this. 
Now  it  is  certain  th;it  Buhvir  has  been  a 
successful  dramatist  in  the  '  Lady  of  Lyons,' 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  groundwork  of  the 
critic's  anger.  He  cnnnnt  abide  any  one 
who  may  be  a  rival.  Bulwer's  pI  ivF.  like 
thoMof  Slwridan  Knowles,  are  popular,  be- 


canse  they  have  hearts  in  them  ;  and  they 

are,  moreover,  essentially  the  works  of  an 
artist.  Compare  '  llicliolicu  '  with  '  Cosmo,' 
and  the  difference  will  at  once  be  perceiv- 
ed. The  lurMK-r  is  a  thing  of  life;  the  lal» 
ter  is  a  piece  of  statuary. 

The  taste  of  the  article  on  Maeready  is 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  an 
angry  unacted  dramatist  of  weak  mind. 
No  man  of  genius  could  have  written  it. 
Not  a  man  **  straitened  in  means,"  but 
straitened  in  soul,  and  working,  not  from 
high  impulse,  but  for  "  remuneration,"  cal- 
cnlating  on  a  "  permanent  1001.  per  annum 
for  life  and  due  honors  "—only  such  a  man 
could  have  done  this  thing.    We  quote 


a^T-ain 


"  But  if  the  unacted  drama  be  held  in  no  re- 
gard by  theatrical  people,  it  is  not  much  more 

efiteemed  by  ihe  majority  of  the  pulilic  presa. 
The  pliojiitest  acted  piiM-c  olicn  has  a  long  no- 
tice ;  whereas,  of  an  unacted  tragedy  or  com- 
edy, any  thing  or  nothini?  may  he  said,  and 
any  tiling  with  impunity." — Vol.  ii.p,  112. 

To  this  is  appended  a  foot  note,  stating 
that  a  certain  unacted  dramatist  was  not 
noticed  l\  a  pro^ional  critic,  who,  in  "a 
fit  of  frank  cordiality,"  said  it  was  because 
he  did  not  like  the  dramatist's  whiskers. 
The  taste  of  betraying  this  "  frank  cordial- 
ity "  is  questionable;  but  the  dramatist 
might  as  well  have  stated  at  the  same  time 
that  the  "  offending  hair  "  was  cut  off,  lest 
it  should  be  a  bar  to  a  promised  public  em- 
ploymcnt  where  *<my  LordM"sfttas  critici 
on  appearance. 

The  statement  that  Maeready  went  to 
America  on  aooount  of  bad  success  in  Lon- 
don, is  untrue.  As  regarded  the  public, 
Maeready  did  not  tail.  It  was  the  plunder- 
ing system  of  eompelling  htm  to  make  op 
theatrical  "  properties"  from  his  gains,  (hat 
drove  him  aviay.  He  publicly  stnted  him- 
self,  that  as  regarded  his  receipts  they  were 
ample.  He  labored  only  under  the  difficul* 
ty  of  "  dead  weight, "  paying  interest  on 
capital  sunk  and  wasted  under  a  monopoly. 
Could  he  have  built  a  new  theatre  on  the 
favorable  t?rm«  inodcrn  !)iiildinf:'*,  he 
would  have  grown  rich  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  wish  "  of  the  "  unacted  dramalisi "  is 
the  "  father  to  his  thought."  It  is  the  petty 
feeling  of  a  minor  artist,  seeking  to  gratify 
itself  by  mischief,  in  the  spirit  of  "  Swing," 
when  burning  down  a  haystack,  or  a  dhvp- 
pnintod  dramatist,  who  **  woold  bum  down 
a  theatre." 

The  cod  egotutical  assamption  of  this 
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unison  with  kindred  t<pirits,  nctors,  and  au- 
thor**, unshackled  by  monopoly  and  uriwor* 
ricd  by  vanity.  Ami  we  shall  he  glad  if 
no  future  pluy  bo  brought  out,  till  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  printing,  pobliahing,  and 
[)ul)Iic  r('aflin(,'. 

Mr.  Hrowning  and  Mr.  Marston  are  both 
applauded  as  poets  by  Mr.  Home;  but  as 
to  their  plays,  though  acted,  he  thinks  iliey 
are  utter  failures.  To  make  amends  for 
this,  we  are  introduced  to  the  acquaintance- 
ship of  a  new  Lope  de  Vega,  a  dramatie 
genius  of  the  highest  order  as  to  quantity, 
one  Mr.  Powell,  who  wrilea  "  five  act  trage- 
dies at  three  sittings." 

"  That  he  has  stuff  \n  him  of  a  {lood  Kind,  if 
fairly  worked  npon  and  with  any  Ju.  si  <  done 

to  its  own  nntiirr.  in  evideiit ;  ihou<rh  it  may 

bo  doui)te«i  from  theee  specimens  whether  he 

»» 


ill  ever  be  a  dramatiat.* 


writer,  in  supposing  that  a  manager  is 
bound  to  expend  his  property  to  produce 
the  play  <>f  ntiv  dramatist  who  mny  present 
one,  is  very  amusing.    Much  stress  is  laid 
on  the  superfluity  of  show — rich  dresses, 
scenory,  and  decoration.    If  nil  these  mat- 
ters are  indeed  superfluous,  w  hy  then  the 
matter  resolves  itself  into  a  very  narrow 
compass.    If  tbe  writing  be  tlu  >  l  ^ef,  and 
the  acting  merely  an  adjunct,  let  the  unact- 
ed dramatists  read  their  plays  to  the  public 
tt  lecture  rooms,  (heat  interest  is  excited 
by  Iccturiiip;  on  Shakspcarp ;    and  if  the 
modern  unacted  dramatists  be  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan school,  they  will  not  fail  to  excite 
leotnre  audiences,  testin<r  the  subject  mat- 
ter in  a  similar  mode  to  that  in  which  Mol- 
iere  tested  his  writings — by  reading  thcrn 
to  his  cook.   There  is,  to  our  apprehen- 
sinti,  a  jrr-at  deal  of  quackery  in  the  mys- 
tery preserved  about  new  plays  till  they  are 
produced  on  the  stage.   We  should  rather 
have  all  plays  tested  by  publication  and  pub- 
lic reading  previous  to  acting.    We  think 
this  would  be  the  best  security  against  fail- 
ure; far  better  than  the  eoUrit  readings 
which  t  ike  place  at  presettt,  and  which  pre- 
sent the  most  remarkable  instances  of  er- 
rors in  judgment    At  any  rate,  the  extine- 
tion  of  the  monopoly  has  now  left  tbe  unact- 
ed dramatists  without  ground  of  complaint. 
The  world  is  all  before  them  where  to 
ehoose;  but  we  counsel  them  to  bear  in 

mind  that  artnr-arti>l!;  of  penius  mny  be 
stirred  by  as  high  a  spirit  as  writer-axtists. 
Insokfit  afsoroption  of  superiority  is  no 
mark  of  genius. 

The  services  whicli  Macready  has  ren- 
dered to  the  drama  are  not  lightly  to  be 
passed  by.  He  risked  his  own  capital ;  he 
drove  vice  from  his  theatre.  lie  establish- 
ed order  iu  every  department.  A  great 
«6tor  and  a  poet-artist  also,  he  was  nnsparw 
ing  in  expenditure.  lie  produced  new 
plavs — the  best  that  could  be  got;  and  if 
they  failed,  it  was  not  his  fault.  The  pub- 
lic knows  of  none  better  than  he  produced. 
He  did  not  prtuhiro  '('osnio'  or  'Gregory,' 
neither  have  they  been  produced  elsewhere, 
though  all  stages  are  now  thrown  fipen  to 
all  dramatic  writing.  And  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  "  has  enemicf ,  some  for  one  thing, 
some  for  another,  abstract  or  personal,  pub- 
lic or  private ;"  disappointed  morbid  vanity 
having  no  little  to  do  with  it.    But  gladly 

shall  we  behold  his  return  to  the  manage-     _  ^    \t  v  «,„mi„„ 

ment  of  a  new  theatre,  wherein  his  perfect  jy^^  b,„.„o8  .\yrc!.,  .late  :ui  D.rtuiber,  itf43,  tbat 
y  1  I  atid  thorough  inte^'riiy  to  the  texts  of  ,,,,  ..^  months  the  hhv  Rohor  emroHiaem  haa  ap. 
iiis  dramatic  authors  may  be  developed  in  jp«ared  a  star  of  tb«  fiiat  clws. 


w 


There  is  clearly  but  one  "  dramatist "  in 
the  openly-expressed  opinion  of  Mr.  Home. 

Thf"  article  on  Bulwer  is  got  up  in  the 
style  which  Carl^le  calls  *'  valethood." 
We  do  not  think  this  work  will  add  to 

Mr.  Home's  repute.  The  nnimus  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  tiiat  of  the  '  False  Medtnin  ;' 
and  as  a  false  medium  Mr.  Home  wnl  go 
forth  to  the  public,  not  as  a  spirit  of  the 
age,  not  as  a  high  spirit.  We  \voit!d  ir  had 
been  otherwise.  We  counsel  him  to  aban- 
don his  craving  for  notoriety,  and  apply 
himself  diligently  to  work*  without  regard 
to  re=ii!i«,  Shakspearc  wrote  thirty  odd 
plays.  Mr.  Home  has  written  but  three. 
Let  him  go  on  writing  more.  Let  him  lecL 
tureonthem  nt  ill  ninnuer  of  Syncretic  as 
sociations,  which  will  save  printing:  and, 
above  all,  we  counsel  him  to  ponder  oa 
these  lines  of  Tennyson : — 

"Watcli  whnt  mnin  currents  cirnw  the  jean: 
Cut  I'rrjiidice  B^inst  the  grain: 
Uut  gentle  wonis  are  alwojt  gaint 
Regard  th«  waaknaw  of  tJiy  pears  t 


Nor  toll  t'lr  liilc,        c.  or  fi'Ui  Ii 
Of  pension  ;  iicilher  count  on  prnisR  ; 
It  grows  tu  guerdon  after  dsjf ; 
Nor  doal  in  watchwords  orer  much." 

N 


U.  8. 
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MO.  L— HEOa£VV. 
tm&nunD  mni  Tin  modmk  MmntT  bt  mumiAH 

MOIt,  Kiq, 

From  Krazot's  Magazine. 
THE  TF.MPI.F,. 

It  wa3  the  vigil  of  Uie  Subljatli  duy,  and 
die  evening  star  shone  brillumtly  on  the 
Templf  of  Solomon,  wIiopp  hundred  port- 
als were  now  sending  forth  (the  sacred  ser> 
vice  being  over)  multituaes  of  Zion's 
children.  Slowly  they  vanished  away,  like 
clouds  over  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  and 
the  holy  temple  now  appeared  tenantless, 
wiUi  the  exceptioa  of  one  votary,  who,  in  a 
pensive  and  gloomy  mood,  remained  lean- 
ing against  a  column,  of  which,  by  his  death- 
like stillness,  he  seemed  to  be  a  part.  From 
the  gold-embroiderecl  silks  of  India,  which 
constituted  his  dress,  his  flowing  beard  par- 
tially silvered  with  age,  his  stately  stature 
and  noble  counteaaooe,  it  was  easy  to  con- 
clude that  this  man  was  amonc^st  the  lofti- 
est of  his  tribe.  He  seemed  yet  buried  in 
thought  when  the  chief  priest  Assir,  who 
had  just  taken  off  Iiis  ofTiri at in^' rf)l)es,  pass- 
ed him  by,  remarking  with  a  stnile  of  mask- 
ed malignity,  "  Has  Ilophin,  happy  Hophiu, 
Ibrgotten  that  his  young  and  lovely  wife  is 
anxiously  awaiting  his  return  ?" 

"  Ha,  Assir !"  replied  Hophin,  startled 
iBrom  bis  reverie :  then  adding  in  a  tone  of 

assumed  tranquillity,  "  my  wifr.  wood  Assir, 
U  passing  the  evening  by  the  bedside  of  my 
niece,  Rachel,  who  ia  dangeroosly  ill." 

*^  And,  doubtlesiy  jaa  are  now  going  to 
conduct  to  her  home  your  fair  spouse?  At 
least  you  will  not  depute  that  pleasing  duty 
to  the  orphui  whom  yon  adopted  five 
years  a^^o  at  the  fk  ast  of  the  ih'ts  ?" 

"  An  act  of  humanity,"  replied  Hophin 
evasiveljr. 

"Backed  by  the  moving  entreaties  of 
your  young  wife,"  fartivdy  sneered  the 
high-priest. 

"  How  could  I  do  otherwise?"  c<Hitinued 
Hophin,  with  gathering  gloom.  "The 
*Feast  of  the  Huts,'  as  you  well  know,  is 
celebrated  to  bless  the  produce  of  the  earth 
and  to  return  thanksgiving  to  the  Divinb 
Do.voR.  Ilijts  formed  of  l>ranchcs  are  rais- 
ed before  our  doors,  lu  tlicse  wu  eat  m 
oonmon  during  the  festival.  It  was  at  this 
feast  that  Ammiel  came  to  our  hut.  How 
could  1  refuse  hospitality  to  a  famished 
child  t  for  Ammiel  was  then  bat  a  child." 

"  But  is  so  no  longer,"  obicmd  Aaair, 
with  studied  indifierence. 
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"It  is  exactly  five  years  from  this  day," 
went  on  Ilophin ;  "  I  was  coming  from  the 
balh,  when  Ezela  met  me  with  lirr  eyes 
glistening  with  tears,  '  Oh !  my  lord,'  she 
exclaimed,  '  a  child — a  poor  orphan  ia  at 
your  gate.  No  home,  no  friend,  no  refuge ! 
Bless  the  first  year  of  our  union  with  a  good 
work,  and  let  the  feast  we  are  now  celebra- 
ting be  to  your  wife  a  memorial  of  her  hus- 
band's generoaa  bounty.'  Ezela  was  so 
beautilM  at  this  moment,  that  i  promised 
to  adopt  the  boy.  I  took  him  by  the  hand, 
seated  him  at  my  table,  and  called  him  '  son.' 
I  hope  I  have  never  had  reason  to  repent 
my  conduct." 

"  I  hope  M>,  too,"  replied  Aaair,  mysteri- 
ously. 

"  What  mean  you  ?  Your  voice  sounds 
ominously  V  aaid  Hophin,  wboao  usually 
pale  cheek  reddened  up  with  a  burning 

Hush. 

"  Nay,  I  speak  in  ray  wonted  tone,"  re- 
plied the  priest. 

"  I  know  thee  for  my  enemy,"  aharply 
rejoined  Hophin. 

**Your  nval  once,  but  your  enemy 
never  I  The  Lily  of  Hebron  inflamed  me 
with  a  passion  such  as  few  can  feel.  You 
were  preferred  to  me  ;  and,  in  the  first  m<^ 
menta  ot my  despair,  I  owed  you,  perhaps, 
no  very  ^reat  pood  will ;  but  itmr — poh  !  no 
more  of  this.  Ezela  is  about  twenty,  1  be- 
lieve, and  you  are  fifty,  Hophin  t" 

"  That  is  my  age  this  very  day,"  replied 
the  husband  of  Ezela. 

Ezela  is  beautiful,  mild,  aflbetlonate, 
but  young  and  thottghtleaa." 
"Assir!" 

"  I  have  a  nephew  at  home,  a  fine  strip- 
ling like  your  adopted  son  Ammiel.  Now 
had  I  a  wife  so  vonn::,  so  bpautiful  as  Ezela, 
why — women  will  make  comparisons,  and 
they  seld<Mn  decide  in  fkver  ik  gray  hairs." 

The  priest's  words  were  arrowa.  His 
looks  poisoned  the  barbs. 

"Wretch,  be  silent!"  at  length  burst 
forth  Hophin.  "  Esda  ia  as  pure  as  the 
snows  of  Hermon  I" 

"  And  who  ha:!  said  to  the  contrary,  my 
good  Hophin  t  As  for  me,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it;  but  other  people  sty 

that  they  have  seen  and  heard  " 

"  What  ?"  roared  Hophin,  trembling  in 
every,  nerve,  and  perspiring  at  every  pore 
— "  what  have  they  heard! — what  have 
they  seent" 

Only  the  gentle  eonversation  and  pri- 
vate meetinga  of  Anmiel  and  Esela  upoo 
the  terrace." 
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"  Serpent  or  deinou  !''  replied  Uophin, 
htaaing;  with  the  suppresaed  fury  of  both, 
"if this  hr  filso,  your  life  would  be  but  as 
a  drop  in  the  cup  of  my  revenge ;  but  if  true 
— true  /—God  of  Israel,  where  un  I?  My 
reason  wanders!  Assir  !  for  men^'asake 
retract  vonr  words.  Pluck  from  my  mind 
these  dread lul  suspicions  !  say  that  Ezela 
tma,  or,  by  my  father's  grmt  " 

"  Ezela's  truth  and  love  can  be  easily  and 
•tirely  proved,"  calinly  interrupted  Aasir. 

"How?"  gasped  lUiphin. 

"  By  one  of  our  pious  ceremonies  now 
almost  obsolete;  but  wbich,  on  this  OCCI^ 
stoD,  I  would  wish  to  revive." 

"What  eeremonyf 

"  I  will  rxphiin  it  tO  you  as  wr-  rrn  alfinn;. 
Ck>me,"  said  Assir,  familiarly  passing  his 
arm  under  Hophin's.  "  The  night  advan* 
MB,  and  Ezela  is  not  yet  at  home." 

THE  TERRACE. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  ITopTiin,  strid- 
ing rapidly  through  the  principal  streets  of 
Jenisslem,  arriT^  at  bis  door,  which  was 
immediately  opened  by  an  old  female  slave. 

"  Where  is  E/ch  {lomunded  he,  with 
a  voice  so  altered,  that  the  old  slave  raised 
her  lamp  to  his  faoe,  doubting  that  it  was 
her  master  who  spake. 

"  Where  is  Ezeia]"  hoarsely  repeated 
Hophin. 

"My  lord,  upon  the  terrace and  the 
slave  bowed  to  the  du.st. 

"  Alone  V  muttered  Ilophin,  as  if  dread- 
ing the  reply. 

"  No,  my  lord;  the  young  Anuniel  is 
with  her." 

In  an  instant  Hophin  was  on  the  terrace. 
One  rapid  glance  drank  in  the  whole  scene. 

The  night  was  oriental  in  its  fairest  at- 
tributes ;  clear,  calm,  and  beautiful.  Myr- 
iads of  stars  sparltled  in  the  deep  blue  heaT' 
ens,  f>rininrr  the  retinue  of  the  err '^cent 
moon  slowly  rising  from  the  waves  of  "  the 
Great  Sea."  At  one  extremity  of  the  ter- 
race female  slaves  were  seated  on  straw 
mats,  and  spoke  in  low  murmurs:  at  the 
other  end  Ezcla,  unveiled,  and  reclining  on 
enshions,  sang,  in  a  low  soft  vmee,  one  of 
David's  canticles.  Ammiel  was  seated  at 
her  feet,  and  their  attitudes  changed  not  at 
the  presence  of  Ilophin  !  Ezela  sang.  Am- 
miel gazed  on  her,  and  listened ;  but  Ho> 
phin,  with  a  voice  as  from  the  tnmb,  slowly 
articulated,  "  Why  have  you  left  the  house 
of  Rachel  befiml  cane  to  eondnct  you 
hither  r 


"  My  lord,"  replied  Ezeia,  the  tears 
clinging  to  her  silken  eyelids,  "  Racbd  is 
much  better.  The  night  was  growing  late, 
and  Ammiel  accompanied  me  home." 

"  Ammiel,  Ammiel !"  rqieated  Hophin, 
using  the  word  as  a  stimulant  to  bin  rage; 

and  whnl  brought  Ammiel  thither?" 

Pule  and  trembling,  Ezela  answered  not : 
but  Ammiel,  starting  to  his  feet,  replied, 
"  My  father  !  I  went  to  meet  ynn  and  Kzcla  : 
but,  not  finding  you  at  Rachel's  house,  we 
belief  ed  that  you  luid  retotned  h<»n«  in  €Mr 
absence,  and  therefore  we  hastened  hither 
to  rejoin  you.'' 

"It  is  well,"  coldly  observed  Hophin, 
seating  himself  on  the  cushions,  and  con- 
cealing utidnr  atranqtiil  air  the  suspicions 
gnawing  at  his  heart.  Drawing  £zela  to 
his  side,  and  passing  his  arm  around  her 
waist,  till  his  fingers  pressed  insidiously 
upon  the  life-pulse  of  her  spotlean  breast, 
he  continued, — 

"  Ammiel,  my  son,  thoe  art  now  eighteen 
years  of  a^je  V 

"  Since  tlie  last  moon,"  replied  Anuniel, 
in  perplexity. 

"  Ammiel,  thou  art  now  a  man.  It  were 
lou)  s)nme  for  thee  to  pass  thy  days  in  the 
apartments  of  women.'* 

"  What  would  my  father  say  Y  I  am  an 
or|)han.  On  earth  I  have  no  other  friend 
than  you  and  Ezela,"  added  he,  sadly  look- 
ing at  the  young  woman,  who  smiled  as 
sadly  in  return. 

Ilophin  pressed  so  tightly  the  arm  of 
Ezela,  that  she  uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  Re- 
gardless of  Uiis,  her  husband  sternly  con* 
tinned , — 

"  The  king  of  Israel  now  lives  in  peace; 
but  peace  has  need  of  soldiers  even  SS 
war." 

"Now  I  understand  my  fathrr,"  proudly 
replied  Ammiel.  "  Let  it  be  ti>-morrt>w, — 
let  it  be  this  hour :  I  am  ready  to  depart." 

"No,  no,  Amniioll"  suddenly  exclaimed 
Ezela  ;  "  leave  not  this  roof.  Choose  some 
other  profession  than  the  cruel  one  of  war." 

"Woman!"  thundered  Hophin,  "girc 
your  advirp  when  asked  !" 

The  silence  which  suceeded  the  loud  and 
furious  wcords  weighed  heavily  eren  on  the 
slaves  crouching  in  whispering  groups  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  terrace. 

*\Ezekiel,the  captain  of  theking's guards, 
is  my  firiend  and  kinsman.  He  will  receire 
you  to-morrow  in  his  corps.  Ammiel,  you 
depart  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow!"  involuntarily  sighed Exds* 

"Well!  what  next!   Pray  continue. 
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This  may  be  the  last  opportunity and  Ho- 
phin  smiled  maliciously. 

"  You  hurt  me,  my  lord,"  raid  Ezela,  in 
alow  voice  (his  poniard-hilt  pressed  rudely 
agauist  her  side), — "you  hurt  me;"  and 
•lie  endeavofed  to  disengage  her  person 
from  his  coil. 

'*  Stay  !"  shouted  Hophin  ;  and  the  ad- 
joining terraces  reverberated  successively 
the  eoand.  Ezela  seemed  petrified  to  a 
beautiful  statue.  A  flash  of  indignation 
gleamed  from  the  large  blue  eyes  of  the 
orphan ;  bat,  suppressing  his  hitter  emodoD, 
he  demanded  at  what  hour  he  should  re- 
ceive his  instructions. 

"  At  two  houra  after  sunrise,"  coldly  re- 
plied Hophin. 

Without  another  word,  Hophin,  Ezela, 
and  the  orphan  Ammiel,  separated  for  the 
night ;  the  trembling  slaTes  slowly  follow- 
ing. No  sound  was  heard  save  the  step 
and  voice  of  the  warder  on  the  walls,  or  the 
distant  gurgling  of  the  Kedrou.  The  cloud- 
less Stan  shone  down  upon  the  deserted  ter- 
race ;  ijraduallv  thry  waned  away  , toward 
the  palm-clad  shores  of  Phcenicia ;  and 
soon  the  mountains  of  Bf  oriah  haiM  the 
cheerful  day-dawn, — cheerful  to  all  but  the 
wretched,  whose  sleepless  eyes  turn  away 
from  the  blessed  beams  as  from  a  ghastly 
moclierj. 

VHB  BANKS  OP  TUB  KBDRON. 

But  long  before  day-break,  Assir,  the 
high-priest,  and  Hophin,  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphthali,  were  slowly  walking  on  the 
margin  of  the  Kedron,  or  "Dark  Kivulet," 
which  darns  its  darkling  way  through  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.  Pressing  almost  con- 
vnbiTely  his  oompanion's  arm,  Hophin  ea- 
gerly asked, — 

"  But  is  the '  test  of  the  bitter  waters'  in- 
fallible ?" 

"  Infallible  beyond  the  shadow  of  suspi- 
cion." 

"  My  reason  refuses  to  believe  it,"  de- 
murred the  layman. 

"The  power  of  Jehovah  is  infinite!" 

The  priest  bowed  low, 

"  And  yet,  if  Ezela  should  prove  inno- 
cent ?"  mused  Hophin. 

"She  would  appear  more  Ixantiful  from 
the  ordeal,"  complimented  the  priest. 

<*Butifgailtyr' 

"  Her  body  would  soon  become  swollen, 
and  death  would  instantly  siircfM-d." 

"  Assir !"  said  the  husliand,  casting  a 
gloomy  (^«nc«  co  the  dark  waters  rolling 
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at  Km  feet,  "  Ezela  must  die !  You  under- 
stand me," 

"  Justice  shall  J>e  done  on  the  guilty ;' 
and  the  priest  boued  again. 

"Assir,  you  are  a  doctor  of  the  law,  and 
even  so  am  I.  But  you  are  also  a  priest, 
and  so  am  not  I.  Sj)eak  we  undisguisedly. 
Speak  not  as  a  high-priest  to  an  ignorant 
Levite,  but  as  man  to  man." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  upon  the  trunk 
of  a  storm-uprooted  cedar  ;  and,  approach- 
in^  his  lips  towards  the  ears  of  the  higb- 
priest,  whispered,  in  a  hissof  torture,—- 

"Assir,  1  am  betrayed!  Ezela  loves 
Ammiel  !  You  see  this  poniard.  Last 
night  it  was  within  a  hair-breadth  of  drink- 
ing the  lifb-hlood  of  the  wanton  and  her 
paramour.  You  shudder,  Assir,  and  you 
are  right  The  deed  were  brutal,  so  I 
checked  myself  to  enjoy  a  sweeter  ven- 
geance. Assir,  Ezela  must  die,  yet  not  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  but  in  the  glare  of 
noon-day, — not  assassinated  by  my  slaves, 
or  by  my  own  hand,  but  by  thine,  good  As- 
sir, by  the  draught  of  the  "  bitter  waters" 
in  the  midst  of  the  Temple,  and  before  the 
fiice  of  all  Israel.   Thou  undemtandest  V* 

"  To  none  but  the  guilty  are  the  waters 
terrible,"  solemnly  replied  the  prie.«t, 

"  And  yet,  had  1  been  high-priest,  good 
Assir,  they  should  be  terrildc  to  whomso- 
ever I  pleased,"  insirnnted  Ilopliin. 

But  the  hint  fell  stillborn,  apparently,  for 
the  priest's  eye  was  imperturbable  as  the 
tomb. 

"  The  sand  which  I  mix  with  the  waters 
is  collected  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary, 
I  mix  with  the  sand  certain  burnt  herbs, 
and  prepare  two  mp';,  one  for  the  wife,  the 
other  for  her  husband." 

'*  Ton  mark  one  of  these  cups  good  As> 
sir?" 

Their  eyes  met,  A  flash  of  demon  joy 
gleamed,  for  a  moment,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
high-priest,  then  left  them  more  lurid  than 
before,  as  darkness  after  lightning.  A 
fiendish  thought  seemed  to  mark,  as  with  a 
brand,  his  forehead,  piercing  through  the 
prophylact,  and  burning  in  the  brain. 

"  The  laborer  deserves  his  hire/'  mutter^ 
ed  Assir. 

Hophin  drew  from  his  bosom  a  gold-em- 
hroidered  purse,  and  presented  it  to  the 

high-priest. 

"  But,  before  I  act,  remarked  the  latter, 
"  I  must  previously  ascertain  whether  Eze- 
la deserves  the  death  you  doom  her  to.  I 
desire  to  have  an  hour's  converse  with  her 
alone." 
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"  Never !"  exelumed  Hophin,  tUrting  ai 

the  thouf>;lit. 

"  Tlicn  seek  from  some  other  '  the  ordeal 
of  the  hitter  waleri*,'  prc|)ared  in  the  man- 
ner you  wish  them  to  be.  Peace  be  with 
you  !"  And  the  priest  arose  from  the  pros- 
trate cedar,  as  if  about  to  depart. 

*•  Hold  I  Aasir,'*  groaned  Hophin,  strug- 
gling with  his  passions ;  "  yon  have  in y  j'*^- 
eret.  When  would  jrou  wibh  to  speak  with 
EzelaT" 

*'  When  the  evening  prayer  is  said." 

"  Then  be  it  so." 

And,  without  word,  look,  or  salute,  they 
tq»«rated. 

TNI  OBPARTORB. 

While  the  mncirmrstionsofSathanas  wore 
thus  concortiiiir  \)\-  writers  of  the  Ke- 
dron.the  mys  ni  the  n.-iiag  sun  found  Eze- 
la  and  the  y<wi^  Israelite  clasped  in  each 
other'^«  arms  on  the  terrace  where  the  scene 
of  the  last  eveninjT  h;id  prisscd. 

"  My  brother,  my  dear  ajid  only  brother, 
all  must  be  revealed  to  llf>pliin.  Aminie], 
yoii  niii't  not  be  sacrificed!"  And  Ezela 
subbed  bitterly. 

"  But  the  dyinv  words  of  our  mother 
must  be  obeyed.  Kzela,  she  knew  not  at 
first  that  I  lived,  thnt  I  was  saved  from  the 
shipwreck  where  our  fatlier  perished  ;  oth- 
erwise fhe  would  not  have  willed  you  all  the 
property,  half  of  which  w  as  le;:ally  mine." 

"  Yet,  Ammiel,  when  ahe  knew  you  w  ere 
alive,  why  did  she  conceal  your  existence, 
and  rob  you  of  your  just  patrimony?" 

"Hush!  my  sister.  A  mother's  pride, 
and  she  was  most  proud  in  having  Hophin 
for  her  son,  led  her  to  this  error,  besides  the 
disgrace  of  Ilnphin's  refusal,  had  y^u  orilv 
hair  the  dowry  proposed.  1  regret  not  the 
loss.  Your  marriage  was  celebrated,  and 
you  accompanied  your  tmsband  to  Jem- 
salem." 

"  And  you,  my  poor  brother,  art  cast 
penniless  on  the  world  for  my  account. 
Oh!  AmmicI,  let  me  read  once  more  the 
last  injunctions  of  our  mother.  They  may 
strengthen  roe  in  this  hour  of  trial." 

Ammiel  look  a  scroll  of  pnrchmenl  from 
his  bosom,  and  Ezela  read,  with  sorrowful 
agitation,  her  mother's  letter ; — 

**Th  Ammid, 

"Mypon,  when  yon  return  to  the  home  of 
yow  fathers}  you  will  6nd  it  desolate.  Your 
dying  mother  oonl'rsses  she  has  rolibed  you. 
aod  added  to  the  robbery  a  lie.  Forgive  me, 


my  son !  From  the  grave  I  implore  your  for- 
srivcnesB.  Let  not  my  memory  be  brought  to 
shame,  nor  your  sipter  to  reproach,  by  rcveal- 
iiiLT  tho  Bocn  t  whicli  weighe  heavily  on  my 
heart  at  this  my  dying  hour.  Qo  to  tliy  sister  ; 
tell  her  all.  May  the  God  of  Israel  support 
thee  and  her  to  keep  inviolate  the  secret  oRhjr 
uioihcr.  "  Shiraz." 

"  Thus,  Ezela,"  sighed  Ammiel.  takinjj 
back  the  parchment,  "  our  mother's  secret 
must  be  kept,  even  to  the  death." 

"But,  Ammiel,  my  brother,  hear  me. 
Leave  no?  JcnisrtlfMn  this  morning,  nor 
even  to-morrow.  1  implore  you  to  grant 
me  this  favor.  Some  horrible  presentiment 
chills  me  as  with  a  death-damp.  Stay, 
Ammiel,"  she  repeated,  enfolding  him  in 
her  arms.  "  Wait  till  to-morrow  eve  near 
the  tower  of  David.  I  shall  either  comtt 
myself,  or  send  a  slave  to  thee." 

"  Well,  I  promise  thee,  Ezela.  Trust 
thy  brother  1" 

A  shadow  crossed  the  sunshine  on  the 
terrace,  Ammiel  started,  and  suddenly 
disenwa^ed  himself  from  his  sister's  fare- 
well  embrace.    Hophin  hlalked  forward. 

"  Pardon  our  tears  and  (Mir  la-'^t  farewell, 
my  lord.  Kzela  has  been  a  sister  to  me; 
to  her  I  owe  the  protection  you  have  so  no> 
biy  granted  to  a  poor  orphan.  Be  not  of- 
iVnrled  at  my  grief;"  and  Ammiel  tdroed' 
aside  in  .sorrow. 

"  Wherefore  should  I?"  coldly  rcs[)ond- 
cd  Hophin.  "  But  onntirrh  of  this.  Take 
you  the.sc  three  purses  of  gold,  you  will 
tind  my  best  horse  ready  caparisoned  ta 
the  court-yard.  Depart  for  the  army.  Fare* 

well !" 

*  Ammiel  was  about  to  refuse  the  gifts  of 
Hophin,  but  a  look  from  Esela  altered  his 
intention.  Kccciviunr  t!ir-  piir--f<5.  and  call* 
ing  one  hK)k  on  E/.cIa,  he  uttered, — 

*'  My  lord,  I  accept  these  gifts  as  from  a 
brother ;  hiid  now  the  God  of  Israel  watch 
over  you." 

Ammiel  rapidly  departed. 

*'  And  now,  woman,  for  thw  destiny  1" 
honr^i'Iy  iniitt^-r'^d  Hophin,  leading  hb  wifo 
to  her  apartmcats. 

Sadly  leaning  on  the  marble  balustrade 
which  enclosed  the  terrace  of  Hophin*8 
mansion,  Ezela  was  gnzitiir  intently  on  a 
dark  and  vertical  streak  which  curiously 
appeared  to  bisect  the  setting  sun.  This 
was  the  tower  of  David,  where  Ammiel 
was  to  await  her  instructionB. 
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Her  thoughts  were  interropted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  slave,  who,  toochinff  the 
ground  with  his  forehead,  announcea  that 
a  pilgrim  requested  hospitality. 

"See,  then,  to  hie  wante," nastily  replied 
Exela,  reaambg  her  gaze  towards  David's 

Tower. 

"The  pilgrim  requests  a  private  inter- 
fiew."  said  the  slave,  returning. 

•'Where  is  thy  master  ?"  itujuired  Ezela. 

"  At  evening  prayer,"  replied  the  slave. 

*'I  receive  no  persons  in  his  absence. 
Depart !" 

The  slave  departed,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
reappeared,  and  lowly  uttered, — 

"  The  pilgrim  requests  this  interview  in 
the  name  of  hiimatiity." 

"In  vain  1"  replied  £zela,  in  a  tone  of 
annoyance. 

*'  for  the  sake  of  your  life,  which  is  in 
danger." 

'*Xeave  my  presence,"  proudly  con> 
manded  the  yoting  matron. 

"In  the  name  of  your  husband." 

"  I  cannot  see  this  man,"  said  Ezela, 
hesitatingly. 

"In  the  name  of  the  orphan  Ammiel." 

"  Bid  him  enter  imnie<li!itely,"  rapidly 
answered  Ezela,  veiling  her  flushed  features. 

And  Assir  entered. 

"  Daughter  of  Shiraz  !"  mildly  began  the 
priest,  "  your  mother  spurned  me  as  your 
suitor.  Ilophin,  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
Ilophin,  was  preferred  to  the  poor  priest 
Assir.  But  tlKit  is  past.  I  come  not  hither 
to  reproach ;  no,  I  come  to  save  you." 

"How,  Assir  1  what  means  this  mys- 
tery ?" 

"  Thou  shall  hear.  The  demon  of  jeal- 
ousy has  seized  on  your  husband's  heart. 
T<^morrow  you  shall  be  summoned  by  my 
TCMCe  to  the  temple  and  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  '  ordeal  of  the  bitter  waterb.' 
Terrible  will  be  the  trial  \" 

"I  fear  it  not,"  replied  Ezela  unmoved. 

"  And  thou  wert  right,  Ezela,"  rejoined 
the  priest,  "  if  it  had  been  the  hand  of  God 
that  prepared  the  waters ;  but  the  hand  of 
man  " 

"  2%  hand,  good  Assir !  is  it  not?" 

**  Tea,  even  mine,"  and  the  priest  seemed 
•unk  in  thought. 

"Speak,  Assir,  I  implore  you.  You  are 
trembling,  and  your  looks  are  those  of  ilte 
dead." 

"  Listen,  then,  daiitrhter  of  Shiraz.  Your 
husband  desires  your  death,  and  by  his  or- 
der I  am  to  poisoD  one  of  the  two  eups," 
•aid  the  pf  ieat  b  a  voiee  barely  andiUe. 


"  Satanic  slanderer  I"  replied  the  young 
wife,  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  bosom 

heaviniT  with  indignant  emotion. 

"  Scest  thou  this  purse  ?  Dost  thou  re- 
cognize it?  It  is  full  of  gold  ;  my  reward 
for  your  death." 

Ezela  in?tantlv  recognized  the  purse 
which  her  own  hands  had  wrought  and 
presented  to  Hophin.  The  hot  tears  came 
gushing  throufrh  her  veil. 

"  But  it  shall  be  the  reward  of  his  death, 
if  thou  wiliest  it,"  said  the  priest,  insidi- 
ously  approachino;  her.  Promise,  beautiful 
E/,(  la,  to  be  my  bride,  and  Hophin  plinll 
quatf  the  poisoned  cup,  leaving  thee  a  widow 
to-morrow." 

"  Iiifinious  assassin!"  indignantly  burst 
forth  Ezela,  as  she  rushed  from  the  terrace. 

A  moment  after,  and  before  Assir  had 
recovered  from  his  discomfiture,  a  slave 
hurriedly  conducted  him  from  the  terrace 
to  the  court-gate.  There  the  husband  of 
Ezela  met  the  high-priest.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  the  meeting  of  their  eyes  would  have 
delighted  man's  enemy  to  behold. 

"  To-morrow  \"  muttered  Ilophin. 

"  Ay,  to-morrow !"  and  the  priest  hor* 
ried  on. 

TOR  ORDKAL. 

It  was  noon ;  not  a  cloud  oLscured  the 
azure  heavens.  The  sun  shown  down  in 
all  his  power  and  beauty  on  the  donws  cf 
Jerusalem,  "  the  vision  of  peace,"  (ami  a 
vision  of  peace  has  it  been  from  its  tounda- 
tion  to  the  present  day.)  Crowds  thronged 
through  the  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
eagerly  anxious  to  witness  the  ordeal  of  the 
bitter  waters.  The  women  occupied  ex- 
clusively the  galleries,  the  men  filled  nearly 
to  sufTocaiion  the  body  of  the  temple.  Si- 
lence seemed  to  shudder  as  the  high-priest 
appeared  slowly  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
tabernacle.  As  soon  as  he  had  stood  in 
front  of  the  holy  ark  he  bowed  him  to  the 
ground  and  then  stepped  back. 

A  few  momients  elapsed  and  he  was  fel« 
lowed  by  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  former 
in  gloomy  abstraction  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  unleavened  eake  which  he  carried 
between  his  hands.  The  woman  walked 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  man,  her  person 
being  entirely  covered  by  a  white  woollen 
veil.  The  awan  of  the  Euphrates  nefer  ap- 
peared more  graceful. 

A  brief  pause  ensued,  when  the  husband, 
placing  the  cake  upon  the  altar,  uttered 
aload,  **The  apiril  of  j^onay  poweiiw 
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mj  heart  I  demand  for  my  wife  the  test 
of  the  bitter  waters." 

"  Thy  demand  Ugranted,"  said  the  high- 
priest. 

*' And,  therefore,"  resumed  Hophin, 
*'  have  I  broufrlit  this  barleyrcake,  unmix- 
ed with  oil  or  spices,  a  cake  of  Jealousy  and 
■  memorial  of  iniquity.  Let  the  guilty  per- 
ish !" 

"  Wife  of  Ilophin,  approach,"  intonated 
the  high-priest.  And  Ezela  walked  for- 
ward. 

A  voting  Levitc  trikcs  two  cups  filled 
with  blessed  water  and  places  them  before 
the  priest.  Aatir  eoUeeta  some  grains  of 
sand  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  and 
slowly  casts  them  into  each  cup,  accom- 
panying the  act  with  a  few  lowly-uttered 
words.  Then  advanebg  towards  the  wife 
of  Hophin  he  removes  her  veil,  and  the 
temple  shone  as  with  the  beauty  of  a 
seraph. 

"  Oh  !  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  young 
and  beautiful,"  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
men. 

The  women  were  mote  upon  the  occa- 
sion. 

Regardless  of  this  incident,  the  priest 
ooDtinued  his  dreadful  office.  Taking  the 
ealte  iirom  the  hnsband's  hands,  and  closely 
approaching  Ezela,  he  whispered,  *'  It  is 
not  yet  too  late.  Consent  to  be  my  wife  ; 
taj  but  mie  word,  Ezela,  and  thou  art  free." 

**  Prie?t,  perform  thy  duty''  indignantly 
mormurcd  Ezela.  Then  raising  her  radi- 
ant eyes  to  heaven,  she  added  fenrently, 
"God  of  Israel,  protect  me !" 

"  Daughter  of  Shiraz  !  wife  of  Hnj»hiti  !" 
said  Assir,  aloud,  "  if  tliuu  art  choite  in 
thought  and  deed,  he  thou  unscathed  by 
these  waters.  But  if  otherwise,  may  these 
waters  which  thou  shalt  drink  prove  thy 
last  draught  uponearthf  Thai  taking  the 
cup  and  placing  it  within  her  trembling 
bands  added,  with  a  fiendish  emphasis, 

Drink,  spouse  of  Ilophin." 

Ezela  looked  at  the  eup,  and  then  at  her 
hushnnd.  His  scornful  glance  aroused  her 
gcntte  spirit.  "  People  of  Israeli"  said  the 
victim,  with  aroiee  that  thrilled  through 
the  columns  of  the  temple,  but  not  through 
the  heart  of  Hophin.  "  Men,  who  judge 
me,  and  ye  women,  who  hear  me,  I  swear 
that  I  am  innocent,  diet  mj  heart  is  pure, 
and  my  tongue  a  stranger  to  faLsehood. 
And  yet  I  dread  this  triu,  for  the  malice 
of  men  may  be  taken  for  the  judgment  of 
Qod.  May  the  Lord  pardon  my  enemies. 
I  pardon  them  from  mj  lod*"  Then  riit- 


[Avotrar, 

ing  the  cop  to  her  lips,  she  drank  its  con- 
tents. For  a  moment  her  beautiful  eyes 
were  directed  towards  the  roof  of  the  tem- 
ple, then  slowly  sinking  upon  the  vast  and 
awe-stricken  multitude,  she  recognized  her 
brother,  and  faintingly  exclaimed,  "Am* 
miel,  dear  Ammiel,  farewell !" 

"Hophin!  thy  tnm  has  come,"  said  As- 
sir, presenting  the  other  cup. 

At  that  moment  Ammiel  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  caught  the  fainting  Ezela  in  his 
arms,  and  exclaimed,  **  Who  dare  accuse 
my  sister  ?" 

"Thy  sister!"  repeated  U(^hin,  drop- 
ping the  cup,  which  broke  in  a  thousand 
fragments  on  the  pavement. 

"Read/'  said  Ammiel,  prea#niing  his 
mother's  letter. 

Hophin  spoke  not.  He  dreaded  being 
accused  as  the  murderer  of  Ezela. 

Assir  approached  and  whispered,  "  The 
poison  was  not  in  the  «up  of  Ilzela  I" 

"  In  which,  tbenf*  lisped  Hophin,  re* 
coiling. 

**  III  neither  1"  replied  the  high-priest, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  broken  eup  with  a 
look  of  savage  dtBB{^uitment. 

Ezda,  recoverhiff  from  her  swoon,  kissed 

her  luishand's  hand,  and  the  forehead  of  her 
brother  As^ir  shrunk  away  from  the  scene 
as  a  foul  bird  from  the  light  of  day.  All 
the  men,  save  the  high-priest,  Messed  the 
beautiful,  and  all  the  women  envied  her. 
"  A  moral  phenomenon,"  saith  our  chron- 
icler, "  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Val* 
ley  of  JehHMhaphtt." 


ItAassTto  DviTAVoMETKR. —  Itt  fbrtii  ia  that 

of  a  rectangular  frame  set  up  vnrtir.illy.  On  the 
lower  croM-piece  is  fixed  a  horse-slme  olrctro- 
magnet  with  its  points  upwards,  the  armature  of 
which  u  Bt  the  centre  annular,  and  to  it  •  djma* 
mometrie  iiNles  n  attached  by  meani  of  a  hook. 
One  end  of  n  cord  fistcnod  to  a  ring  in  the  dy- 
nariioinett.T  passi-s  ihrougli  a  hole  in  the  upper 
rross-piecf,  and  round  the  lOtle  of  a  wheel  ar- 
ranged above  the  frame.  When  the  wheel  is 
turned  until  tho  amsture  be  detached,  the  index 
oTthc  drnnmometer  shows  the  figure  of  the  dial 
nt  which  ihe  point  of  the  instrument  stopped. 
This  figure,  dcduriing  the  wciglit  of  the  iirnia- 
turc,  which  remains  suspended  to  the  ring  of  tho 
dirnaaioiastsr,  girea  the  exact  measure  of  the 
olectnMmgnstie  fitfee^Xtdrary  OomM. 


MAfflfSTIO  BTNAMOMmn. 
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MEMORY. 

From  Fruer'i  MagailM. 


It  was  ia  the  gnnlcne  of  the  TuiU'ries  that  I 
met  with  an  old  college  friend.  He  was  prom- 
pnidiniT;  a  yonng  lady,  who  seemed  to  me  to 
have  bunie  ililficulty  in  making  herself  under- 
stood, and  Rlill  more  in  understanding  her 
CBinilier.  Tbey  booo  parted  company,  aod  my 
old  aequaintance  came  up  to  mc.  and  com- 
plained of  the  difficulties  lie  found  in  ejieaking 
Iho  French  language.  I  always  had  a  bad 
nemory,  you  know,  hut  I  can  remeinber/a<:/« 
better  than  vonh.''  I  thould  have  instantly 
recognized  my  nuui^by  this  expression  alone. 
He  went  by  the  name  uf  The  Man  of  Facts" 
when  he  was  at  College ;  and  it  was  to  this 
•Jone  that  he  ascribed  all  superiority.  To 

Kiaess  more  faclB  than  one's  neighbor  was  to 
ve  the  greatest  advantage  over  him.  When 
acked  how  he  got  throuirh  his  examination,  he 
replied,  "  Wellenongh;"  hut  regretted  that  he 
had  not  so  many  facfs  as  the  profeu^ors  who 
examined  him ;  and  he  sighed  for  hit  want  ot 
memory. 

Now^  nothing  can  be  more  erroneons  than 

wore  his  ideas  upon  the  subject.  A  man  may 
possess  an  immense  number  of  facts,  and  be  a 
very  great  gooea.  There  are  o  kinds  of 
memory, — the  one  purely  mechanical,  which 
those  possess  who  retain  names,  dates,  and 
some  nu  ts, — the  other  ia  the  result  of  an  im- 
pression made  upon  the  feelings;  and  the 
complaint  of  want  ofmemory  is  in  general  no- 
thing more  than  obtuseneFS  of  an  important 
portion  of  the  intellectual  fucult'cs.  Few 
clever  men  complain  of  want  of  memory,  or 
find  dilliculty  in  retaining  those  things  which 
form  a  part  or  parcel  of  their  intellectual  cn- 
joynieiiis. 

The  lover  of  poetry  ma^-  not  be  able  to  re- 
eollert  when  the  battle  was  prenscly  fought, 
but  if  he  have  ever  read  Cumpbell'tj  Ilohcn- 
linden,"  he  cao  never  forget  it.  lie  may  have 
read  it  but  once,  mny  not  be  able  to  repeat  a 
line  of  it,  but  tfiere  it  is  indelibly  impressed  up- 
on hia  feelinsrs — he  can  call  it  up  when  he 
pleases.  It  is  as  much  his  own  as  the  aullior's. 
The  man  without  memory  or  without  suscep- 
tibility of  impression,  which  it  almost  synony- 
mous, may  have  read  it  many  times,  and  yet 
know  nothing  about  it;  his  eves  have  passed 
over  it,  but  it  has  not  papsed  tlirough  those 
portala  to  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  sen- 
eoriam.  His  ear  may,  perhaps,  again  recog- 
nise the  sound  of  the  words,  but  still  the  lliinir 
itself  has  escaped  his  memory,  and  from  the 
best  of  all  reasons— that  it  waa  never  there. 
The  want  of  memory  of  wliirh  siirh  complain, 
may  be  compared  to  FaUtulPs  deafness, 
"Rather  out,  please  you.  It  is  the  disease  of 
not  listening,  the  malady  of  not  markin|^  that 
1  am  troubled  withal." 

Tie  w!u)  hria  Rummed  np  every  thing  and 
placed  all  titinjgs  in  their  irne  light,  has  not 
been  wanting  in  tilt  trtMdefinitiooornimnory. 
Wiieatba  GUwrt  aaya  to  Hamle^  Il«aiM»' 
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her  me,*  he  repliep,  "  Yes,  as  long  as  memory 
holds  a  plare  in  this  diftraeted  rrlohc." 

Here  is  precisely  what  we  contend  for,  viz. 
that  true  memory  is  mada  up  of  impression. 
Such  is  implied  in  the  tone  of  Hamlet's  reply, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  forget  it,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  dissolution  of  the  moral 
and  physical  world  could  prevent  bim  from  rc- 
memoering  the  ccpne  which  he  had  just  wit. 
nrpsed.  It  bpcnmc  herenftpr  no  matter  of  will 
with  him  to  do  so.  To  tell  him  to  forget  it  or 
to  remember  it,  would  be  synonymous.  It 
formed  from  that  time  a  portion  of  his  moral 
existence,  inpeparable  but  by  general  dis.^olu- 
ticci.  It  is  tireeisely  the  same  in  oilier  inatierK, 
that  which  nas  made  a  very  strong  impression 
ia  never  fbi gotten;  it  may  not  wivnyn  be  at 
hand,  but  it  is  still  there:  cirrinri'-t mces  may 
again  call  it  forth,  fresh  as  it  whs  deposited  in 
the  storehoose  of  the  mind.  The  man  with- 
out memory  is  the  man  whose  mind  is  not  or- 
ganized to  receive  such  improspions  as  excite 
those  BPnsations  whieli  gu;ir mtre  durability  j 
such  as  read  the  book  and  lay  it  down,  and 
forget  where  they  left  off;  a  state  which  may 
occur  to  all  at  times,  when  the  mind  may  bo 
preoccupied,  hut  which  is  habitual  with  those 
who  complain  of  bed  memories.  In  these  ai^ 
guments  a  healthy  state  ofbody  and  mind  are 
presupposed,  for  by  nothing  is  the  faculty  of 
memory  so  impaired  as  by  physical  derange- 
ments. It  may  be  annihilnied  by  organic  af- 
fections, or  it  may  be  sospended,  or  go  to 
sleep.  It  may  happen  ilint  t!ie  power  of 
speech  and  the  use  of  language  be  annulled, 
that  all  iniir;il  existence  may  aeem  extinguish- 
ed, whilst  liic  physical  powers  continue  their 
functions;  but  when  the  causes  operating 
these  elTects  shall  liave  Im  en  removed,  then 
shall  blest  memory  return  with  all  its  force  to 
the  noint  where  ita  functions  had  been  SQa> 
ended.  The  following  case,  quoted  from  the 
ecturcs  of  the  late  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  iilua* 
trates  this  position  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner: — A  sailor  falling  from  the  yard-arm  was 
taken  up  insenpible,  and  carried  into  the  hos- 
pital in  Ci!>raltLir,  wlierc  he  remained  in  the 
samestale  Ibr  many  months ;  he  waa  conveyed 
from  thence  to  England,  and  aifanilled  into  St. 
Thomaa*!  HoipitaL 

"Ho  lay  upon  his  back  with  rcry  few  si^ns  of 
life,  brcnthiiig,  his  pulse  beating,  some  moiion  io 
hia  fingers,  but,  In  sll  other  rexpcrt^,  apperently 
deprived  of  all  poweia  of  mind,  voiitioa,  or  sea- 
eatton.  Upon  tne  •zamiaatioa  of  his  bead  a  de« 

presnion  wns  discovernt,  nnd  ho  wn«  treahtaed  at 
n  period  of  tliirf<»rn  innutlis  and  n  few  asys  after 
the  accident.  Tlii'  man  ml  up  in  liis  hvA  four 
hoiira  aAt-T  the  operation,  and,  being  asked  if  h% 
felt  pain,  immediately  put  his  hand  to  bis  head. 
Ia  A>ur  dan  from  this  Ume  be  was  able  to  get  out 
of  bed  ana  eonvenio,  and  in  a  few  more  days  be 
waa  able  to  »ay  w  in  re  In'  rainc  from,  ;irui  rmi 'm- 
bered  meeting  with  the  accident ;  but  from  that 
time  up  to  the  period  when  the  operation  waa  per- 
fonned  (».  a.  Ibra  period  of  thirteen  moatlls  tnd 
upwards)  his  Bind  reasiaed  in  a  perfect  stale  of 
eUivkn.'* 
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Noifiing  was  remembered  which  ocoarred 
he  I  ween  tlie  periods  of  the  infliction  of  the 
wound  wliicli  caused  the  pressure  and  ihe  re- 
iTiuval  ol'llic  piece  of  ln^ne  wIikIi  prnilnccvi  il. 
becau»e  nolliing  during  tlmi  long  time  had 
made  any  impreasion  on  the  seneorium. 
There  was  u  distinct  separatioa  of  animal 
frotTi  moral  existence. 

Mr  [lerbertMayo  has  published  a  case  uf 
double  conacioosnesa  wiili  temporary  loss  of 
memory.  It  is  rather  complicated  in  a  meta- 
pliysicai  poiiil  of  view,  but  proves  batisfactorily 
the  power  ol' impression.  There  was  no  lotw 
of  memory  where  the  former  had  had  its  due 
influciire.  Some  phyaical  i.'^i'filiment  in  the 
circulation  operated  to  pfevcnt  iis  uianil'ojla- 
tion at  will;  butit  was  mere,  and  m  aomi  as 
the  obstruction  was  removed  memory  again 
triumphed. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  far 
from  wrong  in  accui!ing  our  friend  ot'  that 
want  of  perception  and  orimpreti«ion  which  so 
niucli  limited  the  nunilier  ot*  lii^  facts  that  he 
retained  but  very  lew  j  and  Ins  con)j[)laiiit 
affainit  hie  memory  war!  unjust  and  ill-luund- 
ed|  inaanHich  as  the  i'uod  with  wbtcii  it  is 
notiriAhed  must  be  duly  digested  and  assimi- 
lilted  h<  lore  it  form  an  inteirranl  pari  of  lliat 
iniellcctual  Htate  which  seldom  coiuplaiits  of 
want  of  memory. 


BANQUET  TO  THE  NLW  GOVEliNOK- 
OENERAL  OP  INOU. 

WeleoiM  th»  ooniag,  ipaodUic  parting  gueau" 
F'rnb  Am  SpBctstior. 

TnE  Duke  of  Wellington's  position  at  the 
East  India  Directors*  dinner  to  Sir  Henry 
Hardin<Te,  on  Wednesday,  rccalla  the  image 
of  the  captive  French  Kinsj  in  the  tent  of  the 
Black  Prince.  The  duke  was  the  hero  ol"  tlie 
evening;  Sir  Henry,  the  nominal  hero,  laid 
all  the  honor  nf  t!ic  banquet  at  the  duke's 
feet;  the  ch;iirman  was  lavish  in  hiii  culo- 
giums  of  the  dulce;  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
the  speecliification  was  to  soothe  the  duke. 
And  yet,  amid  all  this  homage,  the  imperti- 
nent idea  would  recur,  that  the  duke  was  sit- 
ting at  the  iiospitable  board  of  the  Board  that 
had  checkmated  him. 

The  duke,  in  return,  wne  grimly  civil.  In 
his  f^pcech — returning  thanks  for  liie  toast  of 
him^fell  and  the  army — tlicre  was,  to  be  sure, 
not  one  word  about  iodiscrction }  but,  rigidly 
eemtinized,  not  one  word  of  decided  compli- 
ment to  his  entertainers  uil!  he  found  in  it. 
No;  though  lie  sat  at  their  table — though  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  aeason,  and  alt  Ifae  flat- 
teries of  half-a-dozen  sensnns-,  were  Fliowered 
uiK>n  hira  — notone  word  of  his  Housc-ot"-Lords 
BOilippie  was  even  by  implieation  unsaid  by 
bim.   Not  an  espreaaiim  positively  unkind 


escaped  hki^but  not  a  kind  one  cither.  The 
bright  armor  of  the  French  monarch  could 
not  have  received  with  more  polished  coldnesa 
and  rigidly  the  blandishments  of  his  youtbAil 

captor. 

The  new  governor-general,  while  apparent- 
ly hent  alone  upon  snoihing  his  ve'(T;iii  rliief, 
lontnved  adroitly  to  i>ay  his  court  to  the 
directors.  The  skilful  and  tortuous  elliDMC 
with  which  lie  rose  from  n  panegyric  on  the 
Indian  army,  to  dilate  upon  his  own  ultra- 
transceruJental  pacific  dispopilion,  was  an  «n- 
siieakable  reliel  to  the  assembled  cliairs.  The 
Board  was  heard  to  drawn  bnpeighof nnntter- 
ahle  relief.  Karh  chair  muttered  to  itself,  in  un- 

|)remeditated  concert  with  i Us  fellows — "Pub- 
ic opinion  is  right;  Sir  Henry  will  be  asi|^e 
governor  of  India." 

Oh  the  faithlessness  of  chairs  as  well  as  of 
sillers  uiion  chairs!  Tliree  little  years  have 
not  passed  since  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
feasted  with  as  much  empressement  as  now 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  ;  yet  on  Wednesday  his 
t  tiiime  was  not  onee  named,  even  by  the  Duke 
of  \Vei;;:i'_:iori  ;  and.  whftl  WBS  WOrsC,  WOrds 

rife  with  implied  cliarges  a^inst  htm  super- 
abounded.   Sir  Henry  Hnrdinge's  vehement 

proti  s-iatioris  of  pacifir  policy.  Iiis  reiterated 
profi  ssions  of  delerence  to  tlie  Directors,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel^l  magnanimous  declarations 
against  any  rlmnge  in  the  constitution  of  our 
Itidian  governmenl,  all  indicuied  where  the 
.shoe  pinched  under  the  late  Governor-Gen- 
eral. No  one  knew  what  Lord  Ellenborough 
might  take  into  his  head  next ;  and  T-ord  Ellen- 
borough.nolcontented  wiili  netting  ihe  fee-farm 
of  his  masters  tl;e  directors  con<>tHnily  on  the 
hazard,  was  barely  civil  to  them  when  they 
remnnFlrafed. 

So,  as  far  as  ministers  and  directors  can  do 
it.  Lord  Ellenborough  is  quietly  shelved. 
Whether  he  will  sit  quietly  down  under  this 
on  his  return,  remaina  to  be  seen.  Doubts  ap- 
pe  ir  fo  be  entertained  on  that  head.  Nay, 
from  the  unwonted  despatch  with  which  his 
successor  proceeds  to  the  scene  of  action ;  it 
mie-fit  almost  .srf  in  to  be  expected  that  Lord 
Enet>!»orougli,  unlike  the  ''good  army"  of 
Bombastes  Furiopo,  might  "kick  up  a  row* 
before  he  allowed  himself  to  be  disbanded. 


AmtcATiON.— Every  mnn  of  eminence,  who 
writssbJsown  biography,  explicitly  avows  that  he 
is  unroniclous  of  aay  other  leason  for  having  at- 
tained profiriency  in  liis  pufsnits  than  infsnsssp- 

plication.  Hiipjioiing  n  f:nr  nlinrr  of  natural  en* 
dowinenls  to  be  given,  an  arckiii  desire  to  excsl 
will  certainly  overcome  mnny  dilTiniliies.  In  the 
autobiography  of  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Kainibaeh, 
an  eminent  engraver  in  London,  just  published, 
we  find  an  additional  corroboration  of  this  view. 
"All  true  excellence  in  art  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  an  early  con- 
viction of  the  inadeijuacY  of  sU  means  of  improve* 
ment  in  compaiisoii  With  that  ef  $t(f^efptind 
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David  Hitme's  Coiempondence.  —  The 
late  Baron  Huine,  the  nephew  of  the  philoiio- 
pher,  was  generally  known  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  pretty  large  collection  of  letters,  lorming 
the  correspondence  between  his  uncle  and  a 
eirde  of  dittinguiahed  contemporaries.  Maov 
applicatioos  wera  made  for  aooeas  to  thw  col- 
lection ;  but  it  ynm  the  opinion  of  the  Baron, 
at  leaft  until  a  compariitivdy  late  perioil,  th;it 
the  time  had  not  jet  come  when  a  use  of  ihcse 
aafficienily  ample  and  free  to  be  of 
service  to  literature,  could  expediently  be 
made.  On  his  death  in  1833,  as  we  then  an- 
nounced, he  left  the  collection  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  £dla- 
borgh;  and  it  has  near  been  for  some  time 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  that  body,  access- 
ible only  through  tlie  speci.il  permisBion  of  ihe 
CouneiL  After  some  deliberation  regarding 
the  proper  me  to  which  this  peculiar  bequest 
should  be  applied,  the  Council  resolved  that 
the  collection  should  be  placed  at  the  diopoaal 
^  any  editor  on  whom  they  might  have  reli- 
aoce,  who  shotild  either  publish  inch  parts  of 
the  correspondenci;  as  have  referciK  c  rn  lit- 
erature, politics,  and  the  personal  life  of  Hume, 
or  employ  them  ns  illustrative  of  a  memoir  of 
the  pdilosnpher.  We  utKlcrt-tand  thnt  with 
this  view  the  MSS.  have  been  put  at  tlie  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  advocate,  who  is  at 
pvaaent  employiaf  them,  together  with  original 
maleriala  collected  in  other  quarters,  In  the 
Jireparntion  of  a  Life  of  f  lume,  with  sketches 
of  his  coutemporories.  The  MSS.  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Royal  Society  contain,  besides 
an  ample  r  ^rre-jpondence  with  those  eminent 
lellow  countryincn  with  whom  it  is  well  known 
that  llume  enjoyed  unreserved  ifitimacy,  let- 
ters from  D'Aiemberl,  Caroott  Reyual,  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  the  other  lenders  ot  contetipo- 
rary  foreign  literature.  These,  with  the  let- 
ters of  Mild,  de  Boufllers,  Mad.  GeoflVin, 
fifUe.  de  TEdpinasse,  and  other  female  orna- 
ments of  the  literary  circles  of  Paris,  will  serve 
to  throw  liiiht  on  a  curious,  but  little  known 
episode  in  Hume's  life — his  enthusiastic  re- 
ceptioa  by  the  wits  and  the  fine  women  of  the 
reiga  of  Louis  XY.  We  understand,  too,  that 
these  pipers  throv^'  considerable  li^ht  on  the 
strange  quarrel  between  Hume  and  Housseau. 


Parish  Prizes. — Some  readers  will  scarcely 
Iwliave  us  wbsn  we  foention  that  a  practice  ban 
bsea  bogeo  ia  eertsia  districts  id  £agiand  of  gl  v- 
lag  aoBQal  «<  rewards  to  laboren  for  bringing  up 

their  frtmilics  indopondently  of  parochial  relief 
He  who  seeks  little  or  nothing  from  the  pnrisb 
gets  a  prize.  The  reward,  however,  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  cbildrea  b«  has  had  the 
meiit  of  providing  for  by  his  own  exertions.  At 
a  distribution  of  this  kind  at  Aylesbury,  on  the 
Hth  of  September,  we  find  that  one  of  these  mira- 
cles of  indepcndcnro  got  £4  for  having  had  nine 
children  born  to  him  in  lawful  wedlock,  seven  of 
whom  he  has  brought  up  without  parochial  relief. 
Aoolher  got  thirty  sbiUiagi for  having  reared  four 
oUldten  withoataay  sssistanee  from  the  putsh. 
Avwft.  IMC  » 


THE  PBOORG88  OF  ART. 
Fhmi  tlw  WesdniuMr  Beftow. 

1.  The  Hand- Book  of  Taste,  or  how  to 
ob$«ne  Works  of  Art,  especially  Cat' 
toons,  Pictures,  and  Staluts.  By  FabitM 
Pictor.  Longman. 

•2.  The  Pretatt  8taU  of  Eedeiiastieai 
Architecture  in  England.  By  A.  Wei  by 
Pugin.  C.  Dolman,  61  New  Bond  street 

TuERE  are  few  subjects  which  are  just 
now  exciting  more  attention  in  England 
than  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 

few  on  which  more  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten ;  but  still  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
satisfactory  conclusion  haa  beeu  arrived  at 
on  the  subject,  or  that  either  the  paUie  or 
the  artists  thcm.se!vcs  understaod  better 
what  is  wanted,  or  what  would  be  the  b«t 
means  of  improving  their  oonditioo  or  en- 
abling Englishmen  to  do  something  more 
creditable  to  the  nation  than  has  hitherto 
been  produced.  In  the  nieunwhilc  the  de- 
mand for  art  is  as  universal  as  the  interest 
it  excites,  and  whether  it  be  for  the  statue 
or  painting  with  which  the  rich  man  orna- 
ments hb  darelting,  or  for  Uie '  Penny  Mag- 
azine' or  'Illustrated  News,'  which  find 
their  way  into  the  poorest  cottage,  every 
class  are  enjoying  the  hi.xury ;  and  it  is  of 
an  importance  not  easily  overrated  that  a 
ri<i;ht  direction  should  be  given  to  this  new- 
born taste  in  the  nation,  working  for  good 
or  eril  to  an  extent  which  defies  tlw  edcu- 
lation  of  the  boldest  intellect. 

It  is  not  however,  we  fear,  in  this  point 
of  view  that  the  government  at  present  re- 
gard the  question,  and  the  parliamentary 
committees  that  have  been  appointed,  and 
the  royal  commissions  that  have  been  issued, 
seemed  to  have  concaved  that  it  was  only 
the  wounded  vanity  of  the  nation  at  seeing 
herself  surpassed  in  art  by  Rnvaria  and  other 
contioentai  states,  that  made  her  now  de- 
mand rescne  from  the  di8|rrace;  and  the 
consequence  i>,  thut  having  ascertained 
that  art  was  at  a  singularly  low  ebb  in  this 
country  (which  all  the  world  knew  before 
they  were  appointed),  they  have  determined 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Germans,  and 
try  and  rival  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
splendid  school  of  art  that  has  recently 
arisen  there.  The  experiment  is  now  being 
proceeded  with,  and  though  it  would  be 
presumption  to  prophesy  that  it  cannot  be 
successful,  we  have  very  strong  doubts  of 
its  realizing  the  ezpectatioos  of  its  Bta* 
guine  promoters. 
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At  the  recent  exhibition  of  cartoons  that 
took  place  in  Westminster  Hall  in  conse- 
quence of  this  resohiliou,  the  nation  were 
afrtonished  and  delighted  to  find  that  Eng- 
lish artists  could  produce  as  good  designs 
as  either  the  French  or  Gcrnians,  and  ail 
have  been  willing  to  h  iil  w  ith  joy  the  new 
erathutiopeued  to  art.  Tht  v  have  not  paused 
to  consider  that  what  could  so  easily  be 
done  by  sitim-  dnzms  of  ariists  who  iifver 
before  thought  ou  tlie  subject,  or  never  at- 
tempted that  style  of  art,  niost  indeed  be  a 
very  sn>all  and  very  easy  exercise  of  intel- 
lect. They,  in«leed,  who  ajtree  with  the 
coinniittce,  th.it,  after  rewarding  the  origi- 
nal eleven,  there  were  still  ten  more  so 
ricarlv  equal  to  tliein  that  it  wouhl  he  un- 
just if  they  too  were  not  rewarded,  may  re- 
joice in  the  nation  possessing  such  a  band 
of  Raphaels,  and  thank  the  c  otiunissioners 
for  havincr  been  irtstrumcntal  in  brinping  to 
light  such  a  lau^s  of  hidden  tal(  nt.  wliich 
God  knows,  no  man  in  England  ever  before 
dreamt  ofour  possessing,  and  uhicli  certain- 
ly never  showed  itself  in  the  annual  exhibi- 1  masters,  or  even  the  contemporary  coutiuen- 
ttons,  or  in  any  paintings  these  artists  had  tal  schools,  sunk  into  a  corporation  of  por- 


[AucusT, 

tised  by  Englishmen,  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  in  England;  and  it  is  now  little 
more  than  eighty  years  since  tlie  first  public 
exhibition  of  paintings  took  place.   At  that 
period  the  attention  of  the  public  (if  the 
small  txxly  of  men  who  then  interested 
themselves  in  art  may  be  so  called)  was 
more  strongly  directed  to  the  subject  lhau 
at  any  subsequent  period  till  the  preseot, 
and  with  .>-trong  grounds  for  hope:  for  tliat 
age  produced  Reynohls,  >\'est,  Uam&bo- 
rough  and  Wilson,  and  Hogarth,  and  Flax- 
man, — men  who  raised  British  art  ftom 
nothing  to  a  palmy  state  it  has  not  again 
rcaclietl,  much  less  surpassed.    The  pro- 
duce of  all  the  excitement  of  that  time  waa 
the  e>labIi.«hMi('it  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
and  the  public  satisfied  that  in  tliis  creation 
tiiey  had  done  all  that  was  required  to  insure 
the  prosperity  of  the  arts,  forgot  the  sab- 
ject,  and  rela{»sed  into  their  former  indiffer- 
ence ;  while  the  academy,  feeling  secure  in 
its  monopoly,  and  its  mcnd)ers  discouraged 
by  their  inability  to  rival  the  great  Italian 


hitherto  produced.  For  ourselvesthc  experi 
mcnt  goes  far  to  prove  that  it  is  as  easy  for  an 
educated  artist  to  produce  cleverly  group- 
ed pictures  of  this  sort  as  it  would  be  for 
any  educated  man  to  jirodure  as  good 
verses  as  ever  Pope  or  Drydeu  wrote,  pro 
Tided  it  be  understood  that  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  sense,  and  wit,  are  not  re 


trait  painters,  and  left  British  art  to  seek 
its  in.spiration  where  it  could  ;  -md  as  long 
as  their  own  pencils  were  fully  employed, 
the  academicians  seem  never  to  have  sought 
Ui  direct  or  j^tiid(>  the  ta^te  or  patronage  of 
the  nation  to  a  belter  and  higher  style  of 
art  than  what  each  individual  found  most 
profitable.    Both  artists  and  patrons  seem 


quired  to  form  a  necessary  ingredient  in  j  to  have  tacitly  acknowkd-ed  thf*  impossi- 
the  composition.    Jle  knows  Imie  of  the  !  bility  of  rivalling  their  great  prototypes,  and 
long  thought,  and  toil,  and  pain,  with  which  |  have  even  been  content  to  allow  that  in  all 
great  works  are  [)roduced  by  even  the  i,nrat- 
est  geniuses,  wlio  fancies  that  the  stud'  of 
immortality  may  be  found  in  what  is  done 
so  easily  and  by  so  many. 

What  appears  to  u«,  in  tlie  present  state 
of  matters,  to  be  inure  w  anted  thau  cartoous, 


that  concerned  art  the  French  ucrc  otir  sU" 
periors,  and  that  we  could  never  hope  (for 
some  good  reason  or  other  unexplained)  to 

possess  a  gallery  like  the  Louvre  or  to  create 
one  like  that  nf  tlie  l.iiM  ii  houriT  or  Ver- 
sailles. The  French  wit^i  ..il  liii  ir  loud  boast* 


is  a  correcter  knowledge  of  what  true  art  ings  of  pre-eminence  have  not  been  able  to 

really  is — what  are  its  purposes  and  objects  excite  in  ii>  a -pirit  of  rivalry,  nor  their  sneers 


-and  by  what  means  these  are  to  be  reach- 
ed. Till  a  clearer  knowledge  is  obtained 
on  these  points  than  at  present  .•>ccms  to 
exist,  we  fear  (liat  nivthinir  that  is  really 
great  or  good  w  ill  be  done,  and  it  is  to  this 
object  that  we  propose  to  dedicate  the  foU 
lowinix  paircs;  and  though  we  cannot  hope 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article  to  ex- 
amine any  one  of  these  objects  as  we  should 
wish,  we  still  lio[)e  to  lu^alile  to  place  some 
parts  of  the  subject  in  a  clear  light,  and  to 
'.urn  attention  toothers  that  are  often  over- 
looked entirety. 
A  century  ag0|  painting,  as  an  art  prac- 


at  the  "  Naltuu  bouiiijuiere  "  to  rouse  us  to 
an  energetic  attempt  to  prove  that  the  epi- 
thet was  unmerited.  But  when  Bavuia,  a 
kingdom  which  stood  lower  than  ourselves 
in  the  scale  of  artistic  eminence,  roused 
itself  from  its  lethargy,  and  in  a  few  short 
years,  under  the  patronage  of  an  enlighten- 
ed prince,  and  without  any  greater  advan* 
tages  of  climate  (to  which  we  are  so  fond 
of  ascribin;^'  our  deficiencies),  produced  a 
school  of  art  which,  whether  it  be  really 
great  or  not,  has  at  least  led  to  most  bril* 
liant  results  and  given  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  artists  in  every  comer  of  Germany, 
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England  could  no  longer  remain  apathetic, 
but  began  to  shake  off  her  lethargy  and  to 
dream  of  the  poasibilitj  of  doing  bo  like- 
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wise. 

This  at  least  has  been  the  proximate 
canse;  but»  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
there  is  a  deeper  and  more  honu -Ic  lt  leel- 
tng,  which,  though  not  so  apparent,  is  the 
real  caase  of  the  present  working  in  men's 
minds  on  this  subject.  If  this  feeling  docs 
exist,  we  may  hope  for  something  great 
and  good,  vvtiich  will  scarcely  result  from 
rtfaliing  the  Germans,  or  eopybg  the 
Italians  or  tlie  Grcfk.-- 


that  the  evil  may  be  remedied,  and  satisfy 
the  other  that  it  b  no  use  troubling  him- 
self about  the  matter. 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  the  former,  for  no 
class  of  artists  of  any  kiud  were  ever  more 
employed  or  more  liberally  rewarded  and 
made  such  fortunes,  as  our  architects,  and 
yet  architecture  is  at  a  lower  ebb  iu  this 
country  than  either  painting  or  sculpture; 
and  it  is  a  question  that  has  often  been 


mooted,  whether  more  money  is  not  annu- 
ally spent  in  this  country  on  pictures  than 
in  the  highest  days  of  Italian  art?  Cer- 
tuinly  more  |).iiiitiii;^s  are  now  produced 
The  first  e.\pression  of  this  new-boru  ,  and  purchased  than  at  any  preceding  peri- 
lling was  one  of  wrath  against  the  poor  i  od,  and  it  is  scarcely  assumed  that  any 
old  academy,  on  whom  many  were  inclined  t^rc  it  painter  is  among  us  creating  great 
to  lay  til  !  whole  blame  of  tlu'  depressed  works  of  art  which  the  public  cannot  un- 
state  of  art  in  this  country,  and  to  demand  derstand,  and  which  will  only  be  apprecia- 
ted whtii  too  late  to  benelit  ilie  artist ;  such 
tliingi  have  happened  in  tliis  country,  but 
could  scarcely  occur  now  when  the  demand 
for  art  is  so  great  and  universal. 

Of  course  no  artist  thinks  his  merits  suf- 
ficiently .acknowledge<l  or  rewarded ;  but 
there  is  a  wide  dilfereuce  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  between  them  and  the  public,  ud 
one.  we  fear,  that  will  not  be  easily  recon- 
ciled. 

The  artist  In  the  present  day  has  an  ad- 
vantage with  regard   to  patronage  that 

scarcely  ever  exi>tcd  l-efore  ;  he  is  not  sub- 
ject to  tlic  Idsle  and  l  apr  ic  e  ot'  one  great 
patron,  but,  in  wlialever  style  of  art  he  feels 
himself  most  at  li  JMie,  lie  is,  if  successful, 
sure  to  find  admirers  among  the  public; 'as 
the  literary  men  of  the  present  day  are  sure 
of  finding  readers,  and,  not  like  their  pre- 
decessors, forced  to  flatter  and  fawn  on  some 
wrong  direction,  and  break  our  shins  more  [great  man  who  wculd  kindly  condescend  to 
than  once  before  we  find  a  light,  or  arc  '  patronize  their  works.     The  absence  of 


that  itshould  rescue  us  from  the  opprobrium  ; 

since  then,  however,  the  fceliiiL'  lius  hecome 
Stronger  and  more  general,  and  it  being  ad- 
mitted that  the  acadenij  is  incapable  of  do* 
ing  any  thing,  the  subject  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  nntion  at  large,  and  .something 
will  be  done,  and,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken, 
done  snccessfully  ; — for,  looking  at  wh  it 
we  have  accomplislied  in  literatMre,  and 
the  success  that  has  ultimately  attended 
every  undertaking  to  which  the  energies  of 
the  nation  have  been  fairly  directed,  there 
is  strong  ground  for  hope;  but  it  is  almost 
equally  certain,  that,  before  the  right  p  itli  is 
hit  upon,  many  errors  will  be  committed, 
and  niiicli  money  and  talent  Ix'  wasted  ;  for, 
like  a  man  suddenly  startled  in  the  dark 
from  a  soand  sleep,  we  are  yet  rubbing  our 
eyes,  and  trying  to  collect  our  scattered 
senses ;  but  the  chances  are  we  lake  a 


thoroughly  awake 

In  all  inquiries  of  this  sort,  one  of  the 
principal  diflScttlties  is  to  ascertain  what  is 


this  system  has  produced  a  far  healthier 
tune  in  literature,  and  its  re-adoption  now 
would  be  as  prejudicial  to  artists  as  it  was 


the  real  cause  of  the  evil :  once  the  seat  j  to  poets  in  former  days.    What  our  artists, 

and  cause  of  the  disease  ascertained,  the  :  however,  demand  is  not  this,  but  govern- 
physiciau  has  little  difficulty  in  prescribing  ment  patronage;  and  in  this,  we  fear,  they 


a  remedy.   But,  in  the  present  instance,  no 

two  pcrs(m3  scarcely  are  agreed  as  to  what 
is  the  real  cause  of  our  ill  success  iu  art. 
If  an  artist  is  asked  the  question,  his  inva- 
riable reply  is,     want  of  patronage,"  and 


will  be  much  disappointed;  the  govern- 
ment of  this  free  country  have  too  much  to 
occupy  their  minds  iu  the  struggle  fur  place 
or  parly  ever  to  give  that  attention  to  the 

subject  that  is  requisite ;  and  the  continual 


his  partisans  re-echo  the  «nntiment.  If  a  j  change  of  persons  in  power,  and  the  consc- 
geulleman,  not  particularly  interested  in  quent  continual  change  of  tastes  and  opiu 


the  subject,  is  ^ked,  he  answers,  "the 
climate  is  unfavorable and  these  two 
causes,  under  various  names,  and  with  such 
modifioatioDs  as  the  idioeyncraqr  of  ihere- 
•poodeot  mayauggest,  fill  the  <«e  with  hope 


ions,  render  it  singularly  unfit,  by  its  very 

constitution,  for  the  steady  followintf  out  of 
any  great  system  of  encouragement  of 
art 

A  king  or  prince  might  do  more ;  but« 
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in  this  country,  he  can  only  do  it  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  not  as  the  absolute  monarchs 
of  other  countries,  who  hare  the  resources 
of  their  nations  more  at  commniur  It  is 
to  the  public  that  our  artists  must  learn  to 
look  for  support  (as  our  lit^ary  men  hare 
learned  some  time  ngo).  The  public  are 
willing  to  purchase  and  patronize  whatever 
the^  can  understand,  or  whatever  speaks  to 
their  tastes  or  to  their  feelingj^.  But  they 
will  not  buy  imitations  uf  other  schools 
when  originals  are  to  be  had,  nor  will  they 
buy  paintings  which  nobody  understands 
the  meaning  of  hut  the  painter,  if  indeed  he 
does,  which  is  not  alway?  clear. 

The  "  climate"  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
tetj  few  words.  We  acknowledge  that 
Germany  and  France  have  done  something 
in  art,  yet  their  climate  is  scarcely  more  fa- 
rorable  than  oars,  and  the  Dutch  hare  pro- 
duced a  school  of  paintings  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  our  amateurs,  rivals  (if  indeed 
its  productions  arc  not  more  valuable  than) 
that  of  the  Italians;  and  yet  the  climate  of 
Holland  is  certainly  worse  than  our  own. 
But  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  climate,  or  ot  the 
chilling  eflhets  of  modem  habits  and  tastes 
to  a  people  who  have  produced  such  a  litt  r- ' 
ature  as  ours.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the 
countrymen  of  Spenser,  or  Shakspcare,  or 
MiHon,  or  the  contemporaries  of  Scott,  By- 
Ton,  or  Coleridge,  or  Wordsworth,  are 
crushed  by  climate ;  or  that  there  is  any 
thing  to  prerent  our  painting  as  well  as 
those  men  wrote.  If  we  cannot  yet  boast 
of  a  Raphael  or  a  Michael  Angelo,  we  may 
rest  satisfied  with  the  comforluble  assurance 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prerent  our  having 
painters  as  great  as  Shakspeare  or  Milton 
were  as  poets;  and  if  we  have  no  Cainuc- 
eini,  or  Gomdius,  or  De  la  Roche,  we  may 
at  least  have  painters  of  equal  merit  with 
modern  authors.  It  Is  true,  however,  that 
the  climate  is  uot  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  naked  statutes  or  f<v  the  employ- 
ment of  Doric  porticos;  nor  is  our  religion 
favorable  to  the  revival  of  saints  and  Ma- 
donnas ;  and  were  there  no  other  sources 
of  the  Kalon  but  these,  we  might  well  de- 
spair. But  our  literati,  after  loiifT  wander- 
ing in  the  same  paths  in  which  our  artist» 
lia?e  now  lost  themselves,  have  at  last  dis- 
covered other  sources  of  inspiration  than 
the  mere  reproduction  of  classic  models, 
and  hare  restored  our  literature  to  the  rank 
it  holds.  Till  onr  artist:^  have  done  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort,  there  i«!,  we  fear, 
but  little  hope  of  progress  or  improvement. 

Among  the  canflce  of  eneonngeneot 
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which  are  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  look 
more  hopefully  on  the  state  of  British  art, 
tliere  is  none  that  is  more  continually  refer* 
red  to,  or  insisted  on  more  strongly,  than 
the  advantages  we  possess  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  great  works  of  antiquity  and  of 
wliat  wns  done  that  w.i?  rrrrat  and  worthy 
of  imitation  in  the  middle  ages;  and  while 
we  possess  on  the  one  hand  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, and  on  the  otlier  such  noble  collec- 
tions of  pictures  by  the  old  masters  as  exist 
in  this,  and  other  countries  to  which  we 
have  access,  no  reasoning,  at  first  sight, 
appears  more  specious  than  to  suppose  that, 
with  all  this  knowledge,  we  have  only  to 
start  from  the  culminating  point  which  the 
arts  of  Greece  just  reached  at  tiieir  highest 
period  of  perfection,  and,  starting  from  this, 
to  surpass  all  that  has  been  done.  And,  as 
a  corollary  to  this,  artists  fency  that,  by 
copying  the  statues  and  reproducing  the 
porticos  of  Greece,  we  are  reviving  Grecian 
art,  and  may,  by  persevering  in  thi.s  course, 
at  least  produce  as  beantifui  things  as  the 

ancients;  nnd  some  even  hope  that,  by  add- 
ing our  knowledge  to  theirs,  and  the  power 
of  our  civilization  to  the  then  less  refined 
'  polity,  we  may  surpass  them.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  reason  in  this  way,  appear  to  us 
to  have  only  glanced  at  the  surface  of  the 
question,  and  to  know  but  little  of  Grecian 
art,  or  of  what  in  fact  it  rcuily  consisted. 
It  was  not  with  Grecian  artists  a  thing  bor- 
rowed from  others,  or  something  apart  firom 
their  feelings  or  polity,  but  really  and  wholly 
the  expression  of  the  faith,  the  feeling,  and 
the  poetry  of  the  nation. 

Favored  by  the  most  genial  climate,  and 
inhabiting  the  most  roni:mtic  region  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  a  young  and  healthfiil  nation  like  the 
Dorians  could  struggle  on  to  independence 
and  civilization  without  accumulating  those 
images  of  beauty  and  of  glory,  which  aAer- 
wards  shone  forth  in  such  splendor;  yet 
they  struggled  on  for  centuries  before  these 
assumed  a  fixed  or  real  form  that  could  be 
embodied  for  the  future.  Heeiod  first  pre- 
luded with  a  glorious  drama,  and  gathering 
together  some  of  the  floating  images  of  beau- 
ty with  which  the  minds  of  Ins  compatriots 
were  teeming,  wove  them  into  his  early 
•^ong.  But  it  was  Homer  who  first  embod- 
ied the  poetry  of  his  race,  in  that  immortal 
song  which  has  been  the  glory  of  his  nation 
and  the  delight  of  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. It  has  been  disputed  whether  such 
an  individual  as  Homer  ever  lived,  and 
whether  tbii  be  true  ot  not,  the  doabt^ 
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thoiisjh  scarcely  tenable,  in  this  irntance 
shadows  forth  a  truth  uf  no  siuuii  iiiipor- 
Unce.  The  Iliad  was  not  the  creation  of 
an  individual,  but  of  the  Greek  nation  ; 
Homer,  however,  tirst  fixed,  in  song,  those 
ideas  which  had  long  been  struggling  for 
utterance;  and,  embodying  the  traditions 
of  the  Greeks  with  tholr  religion  and  llieir 
poetrj,  built  the  substructure  uu  which  the 
edifice  of  Qreciaa  art  was  raised;  and 
whether  this  was  afterwards  moulded  into 
the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  iEscb^lus,  or  Eu- 
ripides, or  expressed  in  the  lyrics  of  Pindar 
or  Anacreon, — whether  it  found  a  tangible 
shape  and  form  in  the  works  of  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles,  or  wa^i  presented  to  the  e^e  iu 
the  colors  <^  Pol  jufnotiis,  or  of  Zeu&is,— ell 
these  were  hut  diflTerent  modes  of  the  same 
feeling,  the  result  of  a  sincere  and  enthusi- 
•stie  adoration  of  whet  was  great  and  beau- 
tiful in  arL 

The  form  once  given,  it  required  but 
time  to  complete  the  superstructure,  though 
at  might  nerer  hare  attained  its  glorious 
fection  had  not  other  circumstances  corn- 
ed to  add  to  its  beauty.  Had  tlie  Per- 
eian  never  appeared  et  Marathon  or  Ther- 
mopylae, had  Sulauiis  and  Platea  never  wit- 
nessed those  glorious  triumplis  of  patriot- 
ism, the  mind  of  Greece  might  never  have 
risen  to  that  exalted  pitch  which  impressed 
so  noble  a  stamp  on  all  her  after  acts ;  and 
her  poetry  and  her  arts,  as  the  voices 
through  which  her  sentiments  of  freedom 
and  of  glory  found  an  utterance,  would 
never  !i  ive  acquired  that  power  and  purity 
whicli  is  tlie  essence  of  all  the  productions 
of  tht)se  young  days,  whet^r  we  have  it  now 
in  the  works  of  her  poets  or  her  painters, 
her  sculptors  or  architects; 

The  flame  onoe  kindled,  the  emulation 
and  rivalry  between  the  different  slates 
was  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  blaze,  and  iu 
this  respect  again  Greece  was  fortunate; 
but  it  required  a  greater  and  more  glorious 
cause  than  this  to  prodtifc  such  poptrv  and 
such  art  as  Greece  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

A  similar  expression  of  national  feeling 
and  of  national  religion  produced  the  wchi- 
tecture  and  the  arts  of  our  mediasval  ances- 
tors, which  were  nothing  more  than  the 
reflex  and  expression  of  the  poetry  and  pow- 
er of  the  people,  written  in  a  language 
which  ail  then  understood,  and  were  inter- 
ested in.  And  it  was  a  state  of  things  among 
the  young  republics  of  Italy,  not  very  dis- 
similar from  that  which  hiH  existed  in 
Greece,  that  produced  tiie  Italian  school.  A 
man  who  studies  philosophically  the  history 
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of  those  times  might  easily  predicate  in  what 
respects  Italian  art  would  differ  from  Gre- 
cian, as  being  the  product  of  a  peq)Ie  less 
purely  patriotic ;  of  a  nation  that,  with 
much  of  the  vifor  of  youth,  inherited  many 
of  the  vices  of  decay  ;  expressing  a^  philoso 
pby  less  exalted,  and  a  religion  wliich  bad 
temporarily  lost  much  of  its  purity  and  per- 
fection. For  it  is  true  that  in  the  arts  of  a 
country  its  history  is  written, 'and  that  they 
are  much  more  faithful  interpreters  of  it 
than  the  chronology  of  its  kiogs ;  in  them 
the  nation  speaks  for  itsdf,  without  con- 
straint; and  though  not  quite  so  self-evi- 
dent at  first  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece 
or  Italy,  we  will  endeavor  to  show  that  they 
speak  OS  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  in 
any  other  countrj. 

When  in  England  there  shall  exist  a  so- 
cial state  similar  to  what  existed  in  Greece 
and  Italy  at  the  times  we  refer  to,  we  may 
expect  similar  effects  in  art  as  in  every  thing 
else;  but  he  has  studied  the  philosophy  of 
art  to  little  purpose  who  expects  that  cir- 
cumstances and  causes  so  widely  different 
as  those  that  now  exist  in  this  country  can 
reproduce  what  other  causes  produced  in 
other  times. 

Arc  then  the  Elwin  marbles  and  our  Ttal- 
ian  paintings  of  no  use  to  us  2  and  has  ail 
the  money  and  trouble  they  have  coet  us 
been  spent  in  vr.iii '  .Most  certainly  not !  As 
a  means  of  education  they  arc  invaluable— 
as  a  means  to  refine  the  mind,  to  point  out 
truth  as  tli  I  4:;  t  u  n,  and  simplicity  as 
one  of  the  leading  cliararteristics  of  the 
highest  style  of  art;  for  all  this,  and  much 
more,  they  are  to  us  of  the  highe^it  value, 
but  the  moment  we  begin  to  copy  them  they 
lose  these  properties,  and  instead  of  rival- 
ing them  we  sink  into  manufacturing  ma- 
chines. 

It  sounds  almost  like  silliness  to  remark 
(though  the  fact  is  so  often  lost  sight  of) 
that  we  are  neither  Greeks  nor  Italians,  that 
our  religion  is  not  theirs,  our  feelings  of  a 
widely  different  class,  and  that  our  civiliza- 
tion has  taken  a  very  different  character 
from  theirs ;  yet  we  are  a  great  and  power- 
ful people,  and  our  history  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  history  of  the  proudest  ua- 
titms  of  the  earth ;  and  in  littfatora  and 
science  wc  may  be  equalled,  but  few  wil  I 
admit  that  we  have  any  superior. 

Had  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  left  them  only  to  express  what  we 
believed  or  felt,  they  might  ere  this  have 
been  as  creditable  to  us  as  our  other  works; 
but  they  have,  till  lately,  been  entirely  neg- 
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lected,  and  now,  when  we  are  turning  our 
attention  to  them,  it  is  only  with  a  view  to 

imitation. 

One  other  circumstance  of  vital  impor- 
tance seems  to  have  been  overlooked, — 
tliat  the0reeks  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  the 
Italian?,  pave  llu'ir  wliolf  ciuTL'ics  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Jinc  arts,  w  hile  w  e,  on  the 
contrary,  have  devoted  ours  to  eultiTate  the 
useful  arts;  and  it  is  a  j)r«>I>!cm  that  yet 
remains  to  be  solved,  w  hether  any  nation 
can  succeed  in  successfully  cultivating 
both.  Certain  it  is  that  no  nation  yet  has, 
and  we  helieve  we  might  add  no  individual ; 
still  there  is  no  a  priori  impossibility  in  the 
matter,  though  it  appears,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  tolerably  ceriairi  tlwit  the  fine  arts  of 
so  utilitarian  a  nation  ns  we  are  must,  to  be 
successful,  take  a  much  more  prosaic  turn 
than  the  poetic  abandon,  charnrtrrizcd 
the  glorious  <lays  of  Pericles  and  Leo  X. 
Everything  with  us  has,  for  some  centuries 
back,  been  taking  a  more  and  more  practi- 
cal turOj  firom  which  art  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  escape.  Eloquence,  when  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  has  had 
her  wings  sadly  ctlpl,  and  now  its  highest 
flight  consists  of  merely  the  best  arranged 
digest  of  facts  stated  in  the  clearest  and 
fewest  words  possible.   Philosophy  admits 
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steam  engines  for  a  new  Parnassus  with  its 
legends,  or  n  Parthenon  with  all  its  archi- 
tectural perfections. 

We  confess  we  have  small  sympathy  with 
these  laudatores  temporis  acti :  but  whether 
they  or  we  are  right  18  not  now  the  ques- 
tion—the thing  is  done  ;  we  are  a  practir.il 
people,  worshippers  of  reason  and  truths 
and  cannot  now  go  back  and  become  fbl- 
hiwers  of  their  si.-iter  imagination,  or  ad- 
mirers of  what  we  do  not  believe,  and  know 
not  to  be  true.    Our  energies  are  and  have 
been  for  centuries  directed  to  the  practical 
arts,  and  the  same  perfection  and  progress 
is  visible  in  them  now,  that  was  seen  in  the 
fine  arts  of  Greece  or  Italy  in  their  best 
and  most  glorious  days.    Every  thing  that 
is  now  done — every  ship,  for  instance,  that  is 
built,  every  engineer  machine  made — is,  cr 
is  meant  to  be,  an  improvement  on  all  that 
was  done  before:  the  ^hipl)uil(ler  does  not 
pause  iirsi  to  consider  whether  his  vessel 
shall  be  built  to  look  like  a  Roman  triremis 
or  a  Venetian  calley,  and  then  consider 
how  he  may  still  avail  himself  of  modern 
improvements  and  purposes  in  this  disguise; 
on  the  contrary,  he  adopts  every  improve- 
ment tliat  is  introduced  from  every  coun- 
try, and  dispenses  with  every  form  that 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  every 


of  no  brilliant  speciilations,  no  cherished ,  ornament  that  wotild  interfere  with  his 
dreams,  or  bright  imaginations.  Experience  construction — and  he  has  produced  oris 
and  mathematically  deduced  conclusions  producing  a  thing  more  sublime  than  a 
are  all  that  can  now  be  admitted  within  '  Greek  statue.  Go  and  look  at  a  ship  fe> 
her  narrow  pnrtaN,  niw!  rvrn  in  religion,  a'  posing  in  calm  security  and  conscions  pow- 
cold  spirit  of  inquiry  has  succeeded  to  theier  alone  on  the  pathless  and  almost  bound- 
nnsuspecting  faith  and  all  confiding  tmst  less  ocean ;  or  see  her  in  the  storm  strug- 


•f  former  days. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  this  spirit 
has  been  gaining  ground  with  us,  and  every 
year  becoming  more  and  more  essentially  a 

part  of  the  public  mind.  Friar  Bacon  was 
our  llesiod,  and  he  of  Vcrulam  our  Homer, 
who  first  gave  being  and  form  to  the  gods 
of  our  idolatry — the  first  who  fixed  the  be- 
lief, and  directed  the  mind  of  the  people 
into  the  path  which  they  have  since  .«o 
Steadily  followed-;  Galileo  was  the  Thespis 
of  our  civilization;  wliile  Kepler,  Newton 


gling  in  her  might  with  the  fiercest  displays 
of  elemental  war,  and  acknowledge  that  we 
are  a  great  and  povyerful  race,  and  dare  to 
conceive  and  do  things  before  which  the 
minds  of  the  ancients  would  sink  in  terri* 
fied  abasement. 

What  would  now  be  thought  of  an  en- 
gineer  who,  in  constructing  a  steam  engine, 
should  try  to  make  it  look  like  a  water-mill 
or  a  horse-gin,  or  some  equally  irrelevant 
object?  This  is  not  the  course  they  pur- 
sue, but  every  engine  is  lietter  than  its  pre- 


and  Locke,  like  the  three  great  dramatists  j  decessors,  though  only  perhaps  in  some  de- 
of  the  Greeks,  moulded  and  brought  to  tail ;  almost  the  whole  nation  still  are  em- 
perfection  that  great  branch  of  our  glorious  i  ployed,  or  at  least  interested  in  perfecting 
triumphs  which  Watt  and  Arkwright,  like 'steam  machines,  and  our  progress  surprises 


Phidias  and  Ictinus,  reduced  to  fixed  and 
tangible  shapes. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  who  regret 
that  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe 
should  have  taken  so  prosaic  a  turn,  and 
who  would  forego  our  philosophy  and  oar 


sometimes  ourselves.  If  there  is  to  us  no 
poetry  in  them,  it  will  not  be  so  in  succeed- 
ing generations,  for  mankind  w  ill  learn  to 
envy  those  who  lived  in  these  times  and 
took  a  part  in  the  great  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  power  Uiat  marks  the  present 
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century.  In  the  last  and  greatest  of  our 
mechanical  triintiphs — the  creation  of  the 
railway  locomotive — we  have  surpassed  all 
that  wu  done  before ;  bat  it  is  too  near  for 
us  to  see  its  greatness:  wc  smell  the  oil 
and  see  the  smoke — and  more  than  this, 
we  know  the  men  that  invented  and  the 
men  that  make  these  things,  and  they  are 
•  not  snblitnc: — no  more  wert-  the  •^eii\i-l);ir- 
barous  hordes  who  sal  down  bcdbre  Truy  ; 
but  distance  has  almost  deified  them,  and 
we  certainly  deserve  more  of  posterity  than 
either  they  or  their  bard. 

It  is  by  thus  doing  with  the  useful  arts 
what  the  Greeks  did  to-arrive  at  perfection 
in  the  fine  arts,  that  we  have  achieved  such 
triumphs.  Thus  every  new  work  is  an  im- 
prorement  on  all  that  was  done  before — 
every  step  is  forward.  The  artisan  now 
watches  tlie  progress  of  his  art  with  the 
same  intense  anxiety  as  in  former  days  the 
artist  devoted  to  the  creation  of  new  beau- 
ties in  his  :  there  is  no  retrocession,  no 
wandering  about  without  any  aim  or  fixed 
purpose,  no  copying  now  from  Greece,  then 
from  Rome,  or  from  Italy,  or  Germany,  or 
India.  There  is  a  meaning  and  a  purpose 
in  all  ihiit  is  done.  Power  and  knowledge 
are  gained  daily ;  and  the  accumulative 
energy  of  nntlons  is  adviinciniT  sci<  nco  Mtid 
art  to  a  point  that  the  boldest  iniuguiation 
cannot  reach  or  even  conceive. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  what  we  have  done  by  well-directed 
energy  in  this  path,  to  contemplate  our  do- 
ings in  Art  properly  so  called,  which,  if  it 
he  too  stronir  a  term  to  ?r\y  they  arc  clis- 
graceful  to  us,  must  stUl  be  allowed  to  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  t  great  end  civilized 
people.  But  in  this  we  are  not  singular, 
for  nations,  our  conte'mporaries,  iliougli 
loud  in  their  boastings,  arc  not  mucli  bet- 
ter off;  and,  though  they  paint  acres  of 
showy  picture*!,  have  no  more  real  .'U-t  and 
no  more  feeling  for  it  than  ourselves.  Of 
all  modern  nations  the  Dutch  alone  have 
escaped,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  vicious 
system  we  have  been  trying  .to  expose. 
When  the  Reformation  changed  their  re- 
ligion they  led  off  painting  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, but  they  tieither  <itoppefl  painting  alto- 
gether, as  we  and  the  Germans  did,  nor  did 
Uiey,  as  the  French,  turn  at  once  to  copy 
the  Italians.  Of  the  latter  the  good  Hol- 
landers had  little  kiiowledije,  andfttill  less 
sympathy  for  their  productions;  Dutch  art- 
ists, therefore,  fortunately  free  from  ex- 
traneous influence,  wrnf  on  painting  sul> 
jects  that  interested  them  and  their  em- 


ployers ;  the  sea  with  its  ships,  the  village 
with  its  fun  and  festivnls,  and  scenes  of  still 
life  or  domestic  interests;  and  if  they  at> 
tetnpted  history  they  painted  their  distin- 
guished men  and  women  dressed  as  they 
had  dressed,  and  doing  as  they  h;ul  done. 
It  was  by  following  this  path  that  the  Dutch 
worked  out  a  schotd  which  even  now  di- 
vides with  the  It.iliaii  the  ;i(liniration  of  all 
I'ioropc.  Among  collectors  Dutch  pictures 
generally  fetch  a  higher  price  than  pictures 
of  the  same  relative  value  in  the  more  ele- 
vated schools,  and  this  without  their  pos- 
sessing one  single  quality  which  writers  on 
{Esthetics  are  in  the  habit  of  enumerating  as 
re<]uisite  for  the  prodiirtion  of  art;  but  to 
make  up  for  this  they  possess  originality, 
and  what  is  of  more  importance,  truth-- 
truth  to  nature  and  to  the  feelings  ^f  the 
artist  who  produced  them ;  and  though  we 
luight  wish  they  had  been  of  a  more  elevated 
class,  all  must  acknowledge  the  charm  that 
arises  from  these  cirniin^tntices.  And  can 
wc  not  do  what  Dutchmen  have  done? 
There  is  little  doubt  that  we  can  do  that, 
at  least,  and  more  if  we  chose  to  follow  the 
same  path.  We  are  a  more  refined  and 
better  educated  people  ;  our  chivalrous  his- 
tory, and,  above  all,  our  national  literature, 
afford  us  higiier  and  purer  sources  of  in- 
i^piration  than  they  could  command ,  and 
then  there  is  more  demand  for  art  and 
more  leisure  to  enjoy  it  in  this  country  than 
ever  existed  in  Holland,  Yet  we  have 
hitherto  elfccted  but  little;  for  instead  of 
doing  as  they  did,  we  attempted  to  Start 
at  once  from  the  high  grade  of  Grecian 
or  of  Medieval  art,  and,  aa  might  have 
been  fi»eseen,  we  failed.  It  was  not  in  ne 
nor  in  our  sympathies  or  our  fodill|p; 
there  are  no  .sources  of  such  inspiration 
about  us.  Wc  have  attempted  a  flight  from 
the  top  of  the  ladder;  we  must  now  go 
back  and  Itegiu  at  the  bottom.  Wo  niust 
build  houses  and  churches  which  shall  be 
nothing  but  houses  and  ehnrehes;  we  moat 
paint  and  carve  men  and  women  who  will 
be  only  such.  actinjT  as  we  act,  and  feeling 
as  we  feel;  if  we  paint  saints  we  scarcely 
believe  in,  and  gods  and  goddesses  we 
laugli  at,  and  heroes  ^^•e  neither  under- 
stand or  have  any  sympathy  with,  it  is  not 
likely  we  shall  ever  do  any  thing  great. 

But  we  have  around  us  other  sources  of 
inspiration  c<|i!:il  t  >  tliose  that  any  people 
ever  possessed,  and  such  as  will  never  be 
exhausted  or  worked  out   No  nation  evwr 

lovei!  inanimate  natnre  more  than  we  do, 
or  had  more  opportunities  of  cultivating 
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our  admiratioii  both  by  land  and  by  ten: 

but  were  there  nothincr  d  tl;<  novel  posi- 
tion in  which  the  chivalry  of  the  middle 
ages  has  placed  women  in  our  society,  is  a 
aonree  of  which  the  ancients  knew  nothing. 
Our  novelists  have  seized  it,  nnd  cut  of  ii 
created  a  new  literature  which  is  read  with 
avidity  by  every  class,  and  works  for  good 
or  evil  on  almost  every  mind ;  but  our 
artists  think  a  naked  Venus  or  a  Greek  tri- 
umph, or  a  saint  or  martyr,  or  a  holy  family, 
is  a  thing  more  likely  to  interest  us  modern 
practical  Protestant* ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  we  care  as  little  for  such  art  as  we  would 
em  fat  literatnre  if  it  were  filled  with  the 
same  stuflT. 

Hogarth,  and  Wilkie,  and  Gainsborough, 
and  Landseer,  and  some  other  of  our  paint- 
ers haie  followed  the  track  we  would  point 
out,  and  they  have  been  Iiv  far  the  most 
saccessfuJt  and  the  only  ones  wtiose  works 
will  in  all  probability  outlive  the  fashion 
which  produced  the  others  :  tli(  ir  works  will 
be  understood  and  admired  when  Reynolds, 
and  Lawrence,  and  others  arc  remembered 
•nd  admired  only  as  portrait  painters  :  for 
these  men  spoke  of  lhin<;s  they  knew  and 
felt  in  a  language  we  can  understand,  and 
which  will  not  be  lost  Yet  they  were  not 
great  men,  nor  such  men  even  as  wc  hare 
a  right  to  expect  will  one  day  devote  them- 
selves to  art.  Hogarth  cannot  stand  higher 
than  Butler  in  our  literature,  nor  coold 
Wilkie  take  a  higher  rel  itive  place  than 
Allan  Ranisav.  There  are  many  steps  yet 
nnoccnpied  between  Bntler  and  Shak- 
spere;  and  the  sister  throne  to  tliat  of 
Burns  is  still  vacant  for  him  w  ho  has  the 
courage  and  the  power  to  mount  it.  But 
if  our  artists  would  strive  in  that  way, 
they  must  recollect  how  these  great  men 
gained  their  immortality — it  was  not  by 
copying. 

The  career  of  Wilkie  is  a  pointed  illus- 
tration of  what  we  have  nchlnced.  An  in- 
different draftsman  and  had  colorisl,  his 
great  and  well-merited  eelebrity  rests  en- 
tirely on  thehomeful  nature  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  truth  to  nature,  and  tlie  feeling 
with  which  they  were  treated ;  but  Wilkie 
was  not  a  great  or  strong-minded  man, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  could 
escape  the  contamination  of  his  school  : 
had  he  remained  in  England  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  nnd  the  applause  they 
always  award  to  English  works  might  have 
kept  him  free.  But  his  journey  to  the  con- 
tinent sealed  his  doom  as  it  has  done  that 
of  many  before  him :  be  became  a  copyist, 


an  imitator  of  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez, 

and  the  result  wc  all  know  too  well.  Had 
he  travelled  in  his  youth  it  is  probable  he 
never  would  have  risen  above  mediocrity ; 
but  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  zenith  of 
his  talents,  though  the  effects  were  painfiil, 
the  false  system  could  not  altogether  destroy 
him,  and  he  sometimes  looked  back  to  bis 
own  home  and  own  feelings  for  his  inspira> 
tion,  and  tlie  charm  reappeared.  Still  the 
curse  of  his  age  was  upon  him,  and  he  was 
fast  sinking  into  an  academician  when  he 
died. 

We  believe  we  have  now  as  great  men 
among  our  artists  as  Wilkie— >men  who 

feel  as  deeply  and  read  human  nature  as 
truly  :  but,  instead  cf  expressing  what  they 
or  their  compatriots  feel  or  know,  they  are 
following  a  false  system  which  can  lead  to 
nothing,  for  there  is  no  truth  in  it. 

Our  painters  complain  bitterly  of  the  un- 
picturesqneness  of  modern  costumes,  and 
are  fond  of  pleading  this  as  an  excuse  Ibr 
their  imitations  of  the  classics  and  Italians. 
Yet  our  men  fight  as  bravely,  do  as  great 
things,  and  in  these  strange  costumes  im- 
press their  rontempnrnrirs  with  as  much 
awe  and  respect  as  ever  the  most  classically 
clad  Greek  or  Roman  did  his  countrymen ; 
and  our  women,  too,  feel  as  strongly,  and 
express,  if  we  mistake  not.  their  feelings  of 
grief  or  joy  with  equal  distinctness  and 
power. 

The  costume  on  the  living  subject  ren- 
ders no  men  or  women  ridiculous,  uor  pre- 
vents them  from  expressing  or  doing  all 
that  is  great  or  dignified  in  them,  and  if  we 
do  not  find  these  qualities  in  our  paintings 
we  must  look  el.«ewliere  for  the  cause.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  painters  have  been 
laughed  out  of  the  absurdity  of  painting 
our  kings  and  statesmen  in  Roman  armor 
and  Roman  togas,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second  or  William  the 
Third  ;  but  though  the  public  would  not 
now  tolerate  portraits  of  C^uecu  Victoria 
or  Prince  Albert  in  these  heroic  costumes, 
it  is  strange,  though  true,  that  our  sculptors 
are  so  far  behind  the  painters  that  they  have 
not  yet  shaken  the  felse  fadiion.  Cano> 
va's  Napoleon  was  stark  naked  :  and  George 
the  Fourth  rides,  sans  nilottrs,  on  a  horse 
without  a  saddle  or  stirrups,  with  nothing 
on  but  a  blanket  draped  over  his  shoulders, 
and  a  few  laurel  leaves  for  a  hat;  Canning 
stands  in  an  analogous  -costuuic  in  ^ew 
Palace  yard  ;  and  every  square  exhibits  like 
strange  doings,  not  to  mention  the  funny 
things  in  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey< 
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Cbantrey  did  much  to  reform  this,  and 
most  of  his  statues  are  dressed  somewbat 

as  the  persons  they  represent  were  in  life 
(tl!oiirj:h  he  is  not  guiltless  of  togas),  and  we 
have  no  allegories  or  gods  and  goddesses  in 
his  works.  H  is  first  great  production  was  the 
'  Sleeping  Children'  at  Litchfield,  and  had 
he  been  able  to  follow  up  this  pureljr  £Dg> 
lish  style  of  art,  be  might  hare  rescaed 
English  sculpture  from  the  neglect  under 
which  it  now  labors;  but  unfortunately, 
the  design  of  that  work  was  not  his  own, 
and  either  from  inability  to  go  on  in  this 
line,  or  because  he  found  it  more  profitable, 
be  sank  into  a  mere  portrait  sculptor ;  and 
we  still  expect  the  man  who  is  to  Anglieize 
the  art. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  common  work- 
ing mason,  Thorn,  a  native  of  the  land  of 
BnrnSp  made  a  stride  in  the  right  p  nth,  which 
narrowly  escaped  being  pncoc.-sfiil.  His 
statues  of  '  Tam  O'Shauter '  and  '  Souter 
Johnny*  ezeited  more  attention  and  elicit- 
ed more  praise  from  the  public  than  any 
works  of  cilhrr  Flaxman,  or  Nollekens,  or 
Chautrey,  ^except,  perhaps,  the  '  Children' 
sUaded  to,)  and  this  tnerdy  because  they 
were  national  and  true  to  nature.  They 
were  in  the  lowest  walk,  and  far  from  be- 
ing the  best  that  might  have  been  produced 
in  that  walk;  yet  it  sliows  how  eagerly  we 
grasp  at  what  is  right  iu  art — that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  prejudices  of  our  education,  these 
etitues,  with  all  their  defects,  should  have 
oreated  the  sensation  they  did  ;  and  even 
now  tbejr  are  more  visited — copies  of  them 
are  more  common  in  Britain  than  of  any 
work  of  sculpture,  ancient  or  modern. 

In  France  and  Germany  they  certainly 
have  done  more  in  art  than  we  have  done 
of  late  years,  though  aearcely,  at  we  saM 
before,  w  ith  more  success. 

When  France  awoke  from  the  dream  of 
the  middle  ages,  she  recommenced  art  by 
copying.  In  literature,  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine put  Frenchmen  into  Greek  dresses, 
and  by  hampering  themselves  with  the 
unities  and  other  necessary  difficulties  of 
the  Greek  theatre,  they  and  their  contem- 
poraries thought  they  had  rivalled,  or  in- 
deed inprovM  upon  the  great  dramatists 
of  Greece.  We,  and  even  their  country- 
men, now  begin  to  perceive  how  falsely  : 
that  what  is  good  in  them  is  French,  and 
that  all  that  would  be  Greek  is  bad.  Yet 
the  French  are  now  glorying  that  they  are 
doing  in  architecture  exactly  what  their 
dramatists  did  in  the  drama;  and  to  the 
Maddaiac!,  by  biding  a  Frenoh  Chriatian 


church  in  the  skeleton  of  a  classic  temple, 
they  think  they  are  riTalling  the  works  of 

antiquity  ;  and  it  may  be  a  century  before 
we,  or  at  least  they,  learn  to  laugh  at  this. 

In  painting,  their  greatest  man,  N.  Pous- 
sin,  begun  by  translating  Raphael  into 
French,  and  with  more  success  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  copyists;  and  Le  Seur 
and  Le  Brun  went  on  transplanting  these 
exotics  to  the  soil  of  France.  But  nothing 
individual  or  native  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tempted till  the  glorious  events  of  the  em- 
pire,  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  na- 
tion, first  led  her  artists  to  believe  that 
representations  of  them  might  be  as  inter- 
esting as  would  be  copies  of  the  antique, 
and  so  it  has  proved ;  and  some  paintings 
by  Gros,  Gerard,  and  H.  Vernet  might 
have  led  to  a  better  era,  had  they  been 
able  to  shake  off  entirely  the  fetters  which 
their  academy  and  the  copyinf^  school 
of  David  had  heaped  upon  them,  which 
even  now  their  most  promising  artists  can- 
not break,  though  every  annual  exhibition 
proves  that  the  most  successful  works  nre 
those  which  differ  the  mobt  widely  fruni  tlie 
classic  schools. 

We  arc,  however,  sufTicionlly  aware  of 
the  errors  of  the  French  school,  and  have 
too  little  sympathy  with  its  extravagances 
to  be  it)  much  danger  of  being  hurt  by  its 
example  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  modern 
school  of  the  Germans,  which  is  now  held 
up  for  our  admiration  on  hinds,  and  vir- 
tually forms  the  model  on  which  we  are 
moulding  all  that  is  now  going  to  be  done 
for  art  in  this  country. 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  twenty  years  that 
some  German  artists  assembled  at  Home 
had  taste  enough  to  admire  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  found  there,  and  vanity 
enough  to  think  they  could  rival  them.  A 
prince  was  found  impressed  with  the  same 
belief,  and  since  that  time  unbounded  have 
been  the  orders  given,  and  equally  so  the 
quantity  painted,  and  all  in  the  highest 
walks  of  art.  The  boldness  of  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced, have  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope; and  as  no  time  has  been  allowed 
for  pause  or  reflection,  the  world  baa  not 
known  whether  most  to  admire  the  liberal- 
ity or  taste  of  tlie  prince  or  the  Inildne.ss 
and  genius  of  these  modern  Raphaels  and 
Micnad  Angelos,  who,  in  twenty  years, 
liave  produced  out  of  nothing  a  school  of 
art  and  works  rivalling  the  best  days  of 
Greece  or  Italy. 

But  is  tkis  imUj  the  oaaet  Comdiiia 
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hah  painted  acres  with  scenes  from  the 
heathen  mythology — with  gods  he  does  not 
believe  in — hcrops  hf  cannot  feel  with — 
and  men  and  women,  whom  be  can  neither 
identify  himself  with  or  feel  any  sympathy 
fiw;  atill  tluy  are  clever,  artist-like  pro- 
ductions. He  has  studied  the  marhlos  and 
paintings  of  the  ancients ;  he  knows  in 
what  lines  Raphael  grouped  his  figures  to 
pro<lure  Iii-'  efrpct'-,  and  lins  learnt  by  heart 
the  rules  of  color  from  the  Bologna  school. 
These,  intelligence  and  long  .ttudy  have 
tanght  him  to  combine  ;  and  if  we  are  con- 
tent to  dispense  with  truth  and  feeling, 
these  will  serve  our  purpose;  but  if  so,  the 
prise  poem  of  an  Oxford  student  should  be 
preferred  to  a  fonp  of  Burns,  or  to  the  best 
effusions  of  a  Shelley,  a  Wordsworth,  or  a 
Coleridge. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  rest;  some  paint 
Christian  subject?,  and  so  does  Cornelius 
when  told  to  do  so.  In  fact  most  of  them 
are  ready  to  execate  my  CNrder  confided  to 
them,  Pagan  or  Christian,  portrait  or  land- 
scape, whicherer  is  most  in  demand  or  best 
p  lid,  they  are  ready  for.  We  will  not  pre- 
same  to  say  that  they  have  not  succeeded, 
or  fnay  not  succeed  ;  the  voice  of  Kurope  is 
against  us;  but  if  they  hare,  we  have  seen 
a  spectaele  that  never  was  seen  before, 
either  in  poetry  or  the  arts,  of  ineri  produc- 
ing great  things  that  they  have  not  felt,  and 
influencing  others  by  attering  what  they  do 
not  believe. 

Overbeck,  and  Hess,  and  Hermann,  and 
one  or  two  others,  have  restricted  them- 
sdves  almost  entirely  lo  religioas  sabjects, 
and  firom  (we  believe)  religiou?  feelini',  «o 
if  any  thing  was  good  it  might  be  expected 
from  them,  had  they  attempted  to  express 
the  sentiments  they  feel ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  gone  back  to  the  old  stiff 
school  of  drawing,  the  glories,  and  quaint 
devices,  and  old  architecture  of  the  vid 
German  and  Italian  schools,  and  liavinp 
copied  their  forms  they  think  they  have 
given  the  substance ; — as  if  a  poem  printed 
on  bad  paper,  in  old  black  letter,  and  as 
badly  got  up  as  in  former  days,  would  on 
that  account,  without  any  further  merit, 
rival  the  productions  of  Chaucer  or  of 
Speti--rr  In  their  paintings  we  have  an- 
gels placing  on  fiddles  and  guitars,  and 
saints  with  glories,  and  all  the  old  strange 
emblems,  when  none  of  the  painters  hesi- 
tated to  introduce  the  first  person  in  the 
Trinity.  All  these  were  things  which,  in 
the  simple  faith  of  an  ignorant  age,  were 
not  only  excusable,  but  je^ieettfble,  aa  Ae 
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expression  of  the  highest  faith  in  art  the 
painter  knew ;  but  in  an  educated  man  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  former  are 
puerile  absurdities,  and  the  latter  a  piece 
of  blasphemy  as  disgraceful  to  the  artist  as 
to  the  public  or  patron  who  tdmirta  it 

There  are  men  amonff  the<3e  Germans 
who  can  and  have  painted  good  pictures, 
such  as  Lessing's  '  Convent  in  the  Snow 
Kaulbach  has  painted  some  German  scenes 
that  rival  our  Hogarth's ;  and  others  occa- 
sionally descend  from  their  hobby  to  tmtli 
and  nature,  but  their  productions  are  good, 
preci.sely  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  the  Munich  Acad- 
emy. 

The  last  work  of  the  Germans,  and  their 

freatest,  has  been  the  erection  of  the  Wal- 
alla ;  and  such  has  been  the  enthusiasm 
and  admiration  this  has  excited  throughout 
all  Europe,  that  sober-minded  members  of 
parliament  have  begun  to  talk  of  our  doing 
something  like  it,  and  we  believe  that  a 
grant  from  parliament  for  that  piirptise 
would  not  only  be  unopposed,  but  generally 
approved  of  Yet,  if  we  can  do  nothing 
better  than  re-erect,  in  a  Christian  country, 
a  ternnle  built  for  and  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  a  heathen  goddess,  and  this  as  the 
only  means  we  can  think  of  for  doing  hon- 
or to  our  Christian  fellow-citizens,  we  con- 
fess we  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  project 
lie  dormant  some  time  longer. 

However  beantifid  the  Parthenon  may  be, 
the  Walhalla  does  not  express  one  single 
feeling  of  the  persons  it  is  built  to  com- 
memorate, nor  of  those  who  erected  it,  ex- 
cept  the  great  trnth  that  they  had  no  art, 
and  if  the  architect  has  been  as  successful 
as  he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been,  he 
has  jiroved  that  since  the  days  of  Phidias 
and  Ictinus  art  and  civilization  have  stood 
still,  and  religion  changed  for  the  worse. 
For  even  where  the  original  Greek  aflbrded 
nt)  copy,  owinor  to  the  ruined  state  of  the 
interior,  some  figures  of  a  different  charac- 
ter have  been  introduced,  but  these  were 
not,  as  one  might  expect,  borrowed  from 
the  Christian  relijrion ;  no  !  but  from  the 
barbarous  mythology  of  the  Scandinavian 
tribes.  For  what,  then,  have  these  men 
lived  whose  busts  are  stuck  against  the  wall 
— "  authors,  architects,  painters,  phiioso* 
phers,  and  heroes  V*  If  we  ask  the  build- 
ing, the  answer  ia,  they  lived  in  vain ;  they 
have  left  no  trace,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  worthy  of  notice  since  the  days  of  Per- 
ieles  and  Wodin.  An  equivocal  compli- 
ment, it  most  be  confessed,  to  the  iUnatriF 
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nils,  but  the  best  and  most  meaning  that 
modern  art  can  bestow. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged,  that  pictures 
and  statues,  and  even  nrchht  r ture  in  this 
form,  are  at  best  mere  luxuries,  and  that  if 
we  tre  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  pro- 
daction  of  our  artiste,  the  object  sought  af- 
ter is  obtained,  and  nothing  more  is  requir- 
ed. It  is  sad  to  think  how  often  this  argu- 
ment is  practically  urged,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, those  means  which  might  be  most 
efficientlj  employed  tn  educate  and  elevate 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  degraded  into 
mere  sensual  gratification.  But  even  should 
this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  it  is  certainly  not  so  with  regard 
to  architecture,  using  the  word  in  ita  foll- 
esl  sense;  this  last  is  a  necessary  art,  one  we 
cannot  do  without,  and  on  which  our  com- 
fort, if  not  our  very  existence  depends.  We 
cannot  do  vithoiU  houses  to  lire  in — pul>- 
lic  buildings  and  balls  for  assemblies  or  the 
transaction  of  public  business;  and,  above 
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considered  as  an  indispensable  qualification 
to  the  title  of  an  educated  man,  an«l,  gen- 
erally speaking,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  knowbdfrc. 

At  the  public  schools  the  t^anie  absurd 
system  is  still  pursued ;  and  t)i<  uirli  prirate 
institutions  have  some\%'hat  deviate<l  from 
this  practice,  still  the  interest  of  public 
bodies  has  hitherto  maintained  a  predom- 
inant influence  over  the  education  of  all 
classes. 

£very  boy  at  the  age  at  which  be  com- 
mences his  career  in  life  is  intimately  ae> 

quainted  with  Cssar  and  Livy,  while  the 
chances  are  he  never  read  a  word  of  Hume 
or  the  military  records  of  his  own  country  : 
he  knows  the  greater  part  of  Virgil  by  heart, 
while  it  cert;iiri!y  is  not  his  master's  fault 
if  be  knows  more  of  Milton  than  his  name ; 
and  he  is  flogged  into  admiring  the  bad 
plays  of  Terence,  while  if  he  knows  any 
thing  of  Sbakspeare,  it  must  have  been  by 
stealth  and  out  of  school  that  he  acquired 


all,  we  require  the  assistance  of  this  art  in  this  knowledge.    He  is  carefullytaught  the 


erecting  churches,  places  in  which  we  may 
conveniently  congregate  for  worship,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  will  mark  the 
honor  and  respect  with  which  we  regard 
every  thing  dedicated  to  so  sacred  a  purpose. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  though 
the  whole  nation  have  and  always  have  had 
an  interest,  not  only  in  the  private  edifices, 
but  iu  the  public  buildings  erected  through- 
out the  kingdom, — ^whue  the  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  of  the  sister  arts  have  been 
confined  to  the  affluent  and  the  educated, 
still  architecture  is  with  us  at  present  in  a 
worse  position  than  either  of  the  others,  its 
professors  have  less  title  to  the  name  of  art- 
ists, and  its  best  productions  can  only  claim 
as  their  highest  praise  to  be  correct  copies, 
or  at  most,  successful  adaptations  of  some 
other  buildings  erected  in  former  times,  for 
purposes  totally  different  from  any  tiling  sve 
at  present  require. 

The  cause  of  this,  wc  believe,  will  be 
found  to  lie,  even  more  directly  than  in  the 
other  arts,  in  the  system  of  copying,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  original  thinking,  or,  indeed, 
of  common  sense;  and  the  reason  why  this 
should  be  so  fearfully  prevalent  in  arcfii- 
teeture  will  be  fimnd  to  be  principally  in 
the  anomalous  system  in  which  not  only  tlic 
natrons  of  art,  but  the  artists  themselves 
have  been  educated  in  England. 

Since  the  lime  of  the  Reformation,  the 
education  of  every  gentleman's  son  has  been 
what  is  termed  strictly  classical,  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek  has  always  been 


names  and  properties  of  every  god  and  god- 
dess of  the  heathen  inytlmlogy,  their  vari- 
ous adventures,  and  **  filthy  amours  but 
he  is  left  to  pick  up  firom  his  mother,  or 
how  or  where  he  ran,  what  little  knowledge 
he  may  ac«piire  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  his- 
tory and  tenets  of  his  own  religion;  his  ed- 
ucation, in  short,  is  .«trictly  and  piirdy  hea- 
then, though  iu  a  country  professing  Chris- 
tianity.  Though  some  shake  olT  the  tram- 
mels of  this  false  system,  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  in  the  pleasure  or  business  that  fol- 
low their  school  years,  have  no  leisure  for 
other  pursuits  till  the  season  is  past,  and  if 
then  ciiilcd  upon  to  think  on  tlie  subject, 
the  attainments  and  recollections  of  young- 
er days  return  with  the  power  and  vivid- 
ness of  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  which  few, 
very  few.  liave  the  strength  to  shake  off. 
In  his  youth  he  has  been  taught  a  litera- 
ture he  cannot  adapt,*  a  history  he  cannot 
apply;  and  little  wonder  therefore  if,  in  his 
inaturer  years,  he  tries  an  architecture  to- 
tally uDsuited  to  his  climate  and  worse  than 
usdesB  for  his  purposes.    Did  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  this  system  stop  here,  it  would 
not  be  so  serious  as  it  really  is ;  but  thus 
it  is,  that  in  trying  to  copy  and  adapt  the 
classical  type'',  we  have  learnt  to  be  mere 
copyists  ;  and  when  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  Italian  or  Medieval  styles,  the  false 
system  still  clings  to  us,  and  correctness 
of  copying  is  still  the  greatest  merit  of 
every  design. 
The  same  absard  Bystem  poisoDed  our 
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literttnra  for  more  then  e  century  and  a 
half,  tbooghi  fortunately  for  us,  we  have 
seen  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  its  in- 
fluence there.  Shakspcare  was  the  last  of 
our  gnht  men  that  escaped  it :  his  own 
Icnrninnr  was  small,  and  fortunately  for  him 
his  contemporaries  bad  not  then  forgotten 
that  natiTe  art  had  existed  in  England  as 
well  as  in  other  countries,  nor  learnt  to  be- 
lieve that  it  r.nuld  only  exist  in  foreign 
lands  and  ancient  times.  It  is  true  nothing 
could  have  destroyed  the  might  of  his  ge- 
nius ;  l>ut  had  he  In  rd  later,  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  seek  for  his  gold  in  the  ore 
of  plagiarism  instead  of  having  it  pure  and 
brilliant  from  his  own  eraeibte.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  tho  casn  with  his  successor 
Milton;  his  vast  learnuig  and  admiration 
for  the  ancients  induced  him  to  put  his 
great  Chri^tinn  rpic  into  the  heathen  garb 
of  its  great  prototypes,  and  nine>tenth8  of 
the  faults  that  can  fairly  be  fiwind  in  this 
work  are  attributable  to  this  great  mistake. 
Had  he  known  neither  TInrner  nor  Virgil, 
but  sung  his  higher  theme  m  tlie  purity  and 
power  in  which  he  felt  it  in  his  own  heart, 
hi?;  pnrm  would  probably  have  surpassed 
the  productions  of  his  predecessors  as  far 
as  his  subject  surpassed  them,  or  as  the  ac- 
cumulated poetry  of  Christianity  to  which 
he  wjis  to  give  utterance  surpassed  the  ac- 
cumulated fables  of  the  heathen. 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  however,  had  sufficient 

pnwor  to  rivet  the  chains  of  copying  on  all 
that  came  ailer  it,  and  from  Milton's  time 
till  Cowper  first  dared  to  sing  of  English 
thoughts  and  English  feelings,  and  the  giant 
hand  of  the  peasant  Burns  tnre  to  pieces  the 
flimsy  web  of  couventional  criticism  in 
which  die  corpse  of  English  poetry  bad 
been  wound. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing the  *Cato'  of  Addison,  the  'Seasons' 
of  Thomson,  the  '  Blenheim  '  of  Phillips,  or 
indeed  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  pneins 
about  Damon  and  Daphiue,  or  IMullis,  or 
C^loris,  or  Mars,  or  Cupid,  which  formed 
the  St  iple  commodity  of  poets  of  that  age, 
he  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  merit  or  absurdity  of  the  classi- 
cal productions  of  our  architects,  wliile  ilio 
wasiiy  imitations  of  the  old  English  baJlads, 
ou  which  Johnson  was  so  witt^,  will  afford 
a  standard  by  which  he  may  judge  of  our 
modern  Gothic  churches  and  mansions, 
always  bearing  in  mind  this  distinction, 
that  the  one  is  an  innocent  trifle,  the  other 
a  pontive  and  expensive  inconvenience.  A 
poet  may  indulge  hiaielf  in  harmless  flirtar 


tions  with  dyrads  and  water  nymphs  wilii- 
out  hurting  any  one ;  but  a  habitation  must 

1)0  either  in  reality  very  unclassical  or  very 
uninhabitable  in  this  climate,  and  the  whole 
race  of  porticos  only  serve  to  encumber 
our  streets  and  darken  our  windows. 

A  better  state  of  things  has  arisen  in  lit- 
erature, and  our  poets  are  now  content  to 
write  in  English  of  what  they  think  and  fed; 
and  it  is  not  difFicult  to  foresee  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolution  in  art,  simUar  to  that 
which  has  taken  place  in  poetry,  and  we 
only  wait  the  hand  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
originality  enough  to  set  the  example  and 
pomt  out  the  way  that  all  may  follow  him, 
though  it  is  true  that  no  one  man  will  be 
able  to  effect  this,  but  it  must  be  the  result 
of  louff-continued  experience  and  exertion, 
not  omy  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  bat  of 
the  patrons  with  them. 

If,  however,  it  is  to  a  mistaken  system  of 
education  that  we  can  trace  the  principal 
causes  of  the  degraded  state  of  art  in  this 
country,  the  same  reasoning  that  points  out 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  points,  as  we  said 
before,  towards  the  means  of  cure ;  and 
were  a  proper  system  of  artistic  education 
adopted  in  England,  we  should  not  be  long 
before  its  effi»ts  would  be  felt  in  every 
branch  of  arL 

Tlic  two  universities  might  do  much. 
They  might,  with  little  difficulty,  lay  a  foun- 
dation of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  young 
men  who  pass  through  them,  which  would, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  enable  the  man  to 
become  not  an  artist,  certainly — ^that  is  not 
wanted — but  at  least  a  competent  judge  of 
art,  which  on  the  part  of  an  educated  man, 
would  be  of  much  more  importance  to  his 
country.  This  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  their  inptiiution,  hut  so 
completely  have  the  universities  been  divert- 
ed from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended,  that  it  is  a  true  but 
melancholy  fact  that,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, ihey  have  done  nothing  for  art,  either 
in  the  way  of  teaching  or  promoting  it. 
Richly  iiml  nobly  endowed,  and  inheriting 
from  their  founders  all  the  privileges  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  cultivation  of  art 
and  science  in  all  their  branches, — undis- 
turi>ed  by  civil  wars  or  jinliticn!  changes — 
an  island  of  peace  in  the  troubled  ocean  of 
the  world — what  might  they  not  have  done 
during  the  three  centuries  they  have  been 
held  by  Protestants! — a  tithe  of  their  reve- 
nues set  aside  for  these  purposes  might  have 
formed  galleries  and  libraries  rivalling  those 
of  the  Vatican  or  Flotrence ;  and  mttsenmi 
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might  have  been  collected  such  as  the  world 
does  uot  know.  What  is  the  fact  ?  Their 
libriries  were  given  them,  and  ungraciously 
received,  and  scarcely  a  fitting  building 
erected  to  store  them  in  ]  and  neither  uni- 
rersity  possesses  a  pictare  worth  looking 
at ;  except  at  Cambridge, — a  few  left  by  a 
patriotic  nobleman,  who  knew  the  universi- 
ty well  enouch  to  take  care  also  to  leave 
monej  to  build  a  place  to  put  them  in  (as 
Dr.  Radcliffe  had  done  with  his  library  at 
Oxford):  and  as  for  statues,  go  to  Oxford 
and  see  its  statue  gallery  there;  a  low  damp 
room,  badly  lit  by  one  ill-placed  window, 
and  there  their  only  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities  stand  in  a  circle  on  a  few  old 
floaifolding  boards.  Host  of  these  are  in- 
ferior, though  some  may  be  good,  if  placed 
in  a  light  in  which  thejr  could  be  seen ; 
and  even  this  wretched  collection  was  pre- 
sented by  a  dowager  countess  to  the  rich- 
est university  in  the  world,  and  one  that 
devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
elasaical  antiquity. 

Neither  university  possesses  a  school  in 
which  the  theory  or  practice  of  any  branch 
of  art  is  taught,  and  has  not  even  a  course 
of  lectures,  n>r  any  means  by  which  a 
young  man  may  either  be  taught  or  can 
acquire  the  requisite  knowledge  ou  this 
class  of  subjects. 

What  they  inherited  from  the  dark  ages 
they  have  tried  to  preserve  without,  if  possi- 
ble, ever  going  one  step  beyond  what  then 
existed;  and  bec.ui^e  only  the  books  of  the 
ancients  were  then  kn<nvn,  the  universities 
have  resisted  the  auxiliary  aid  which  mod- 
em arts  would  afford  in  completing  the  lim- 
ited system  of  education  proposed.  To 
take  one  instance  among  a  thousand :  there 
is  not  a  tutor  in  either  aniverait^  who  would 
not  shudder  at  the  idea  of  his  pupil  not 
knowing  every  word  of  Virgil's  description 
of  the  death  ofLaocdon.  Every  schoolboy 
has  been  tutored  or  flogged  into  an  admira- 
tion of  it;  but  has  any  boy  ever  been  taken 
by  his  master  to  see  a  cnste  of  the  famous 
sculptured  group,  or  had  its  beauties  and 
its  power  pointed  out  to  him  t 

Masters  and  tutors  would  laugh  at  the 
proposal ;  yet  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  marble  or  the  wn»  eootain  the 
original  creation,  and  the  marble  certainly 
speaks  a  more  intelligible  laneuage  than 
the  verse  of  the  Latin  poet,  and  to  almoat 
erery  boy  would  convey  a  clearer  and  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  scene  than  the  ill-understood 
lines.  If  we  are  taught  tite  poem  for  the 
purpose  of  clevaling  and  purifying  our 
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thoughts  and  to  give  us  an  insight  into  clas- 
sical taste  and  elegance,  the  statue  would, 
in  almost  every  case,  be  a  better  guide  than 
the  poem;  and  boys  tvlio  hate  the  hook, 
could  easily  be  made  to  admire  the  statue, 
and  would  return  with  delight  to  the  one 
because  they  loved  the  other. 

But  no!  whatever  your  di«position,  or 
whatever  your  feeling,  to  oue  and  oue  only 
of  the  muses  shall  you  devote  yourself. 
Should  you  in  after  life  turn  your  attention 
to  her  sisters,  you  have  first  to  learn  their 
lan;^uage,  which  is  not  that  you  have  been 
taught ;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  indi- 
vidual who,  before  a  cold  contact  with  the 
world,  or  the  still  more  chilling  lapse  of 
years  has  deadened  his  feelings  of  enjoy- 
ment, has  leisure  or  is  able  to  re-educate 
himself,  to  understand  that  language  with- 
out difficulty  and  read  it  with  freedom.* 

One  other  inconvenience  of  this  system 
is,  that  when  an  Englishman  docs  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  art,  it  is  not  in  England 
that  he  obtains  it,  but  in  France,  where  the  . 
information  is  seasoned  with  praises  of  the 
genius  of  the  "  grande  nation,"  their  schoci 
of  art,  their  galleries,  &:.c. ;  or  in  Italy, 
where  it  is  the  climate,  the  history,  and  the 
bcir  ant  ma  of  the  people ;  or  in  Gepmany, 
where  ttic  glory  is  ascribed  to  the  acade- 
mies,  to  patronage,  to  metaphysics,  and 
heaven  knows  what ; — in  short,  to  any  thing 
and  every  thing  that  England  has  not ;  the 
traveller  returns  to  his  own  country,  not 
only  convinced  that  art  does  not  exist  there, 
but  that  it  ciiniiot  be  produced  within  our 
seas;  and  so  strong  is  this  feeling  among 
the  educated  classes  of  the  country,  that 
parliament  was  last  year  on  the  point  of 
sanctioning  an  importation  of  a  colony  of 
Germans  to  paint  our  national  frescos. 
Every  one  knows  how  many  of  our  publie 
statues  and  monuments  have  foreign  names 
engraved  on  their  pedestals ;  and  even  at 
this  moment  foreigners  are  employed  to 
erect  statues  to  our  great  men,  which  though 
they  may  be  creditable  to  the  persons  repre- 
sented, are  certainly  not  so  to  the  country. 

*  The  two  colleges  which  at  piMsnt  form  the 
anWersity  of  London,  being  fbanded  more  in  ac* 

fordanoe  with  tlj*'  sjurit  of  dio  ngu,  riocm  iiirlinci!, 
as  fur  as  they  can,  to  reclify  thiH  error  on  tho  part 
of  the  older  univerititiea,  and  to  restore  the  facul- 
ty of  nrta  which  has  perished  there;  and  for  this 
have  ettiblislied  leetaree  on  arebitectare 
and  other  branrhr<t  of  the  arti,  which  certainly' 
will  do  good,  riitd  aro  a  atep  in  the  right  path, 
but  they  have  not  iho  influence  nor  run  tliey 
ri-inedy  the  defoota  of  the  freat  oatiooal  inatitu- 
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But  if  th«  edueation  of  those  who  should  |  less  is  it  to  be  expected  that  an  architect, 

he  patrons  of  art  is  defective,  ihat  of  archi-  when  once  in  f^ood  pr  iciicc,  will  turn 
tccts  is  ten  times  worse.  A  young  *  man  ,  round  on  the  style  that  has  raised  him  to 
designing  to  enter  the  profession  is  appreii- 1  eminence,  and  attempt  a  better ;  io  the  first 
ticed  fur  seven  years  to  an  architect,  not  on  {  place  he  has  not  time  for  it,  and  besides  the 
account  of  his  eminence,  for  none  of  our 
great  architects  have  a  scliool  of  followers, 
nor  do  any  of  them  take  more  pupils  than 
are  requisite  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the 


experiment  might  he  dangerous. 

it  is  true,  though  strange,  that  not  one 
of  the  architects  who  have  done  any  thing* 

in  tliis  art  tn  which  we  can  refer  with  pride 


ofTice.s ;  but  the  choice  of  an  instructor  in  I  or  indeed  without  shame,  was  educated  fcr 
the  art  is  entirely  guided  by  family  con- 1  the  profession.  We  owe  our  cathedrals 
nexion  or  aciiuaintance,  or  more  commoidy  I  and  churches  to  bisfiops  and  priests,  with 


by  the  pecuniary  consideration  that  an  ar- 
chitect IS  willing  to  take. 

This  period  of  servitude  is  epent  in  copy- 
ing papers  or  designs  of  the  iiiost  common- 


only  tlie  :i>.-;i-itance  of  the  mason  and  the 
carpenter ;  and  even  since  the  revival  (as  it 
is  called),  Inigo  Jones  was  a  director  of 

masks,  a  carpenter,  a  hobby-horse  maker, 


place  buildings,  and  in  working  out  the  |  or  something  not  well  a.sccrtaincd,  bat  cer- 
details  uf  carpentry  and  bricklaying.  It  is  I  tainly  did  not  turn  his  attention  to  the  art 
not  pretended  tiiat  tin;  pupil  is  sent  there  to  to  which  he  owes  his  fame  till  he  had 
be  insiriictoil  in  the  iiistory  of  his  art,  nor  reached  the  prime  of  life.  Wren  had  ac- 
to  be  taught  the  art  of  designing  buildings  i  quired  an  European  reputation  as  a  natural 
according  to  any  fixed  or  received  theory ;  philosopher  and  a  man  of  general  science, 
and  if  durin;:  lu<  nppreuticeship  he  picks  and  had  reached  the  inalunty  of  his  talents 
np  any  artistic  notions  on  the  subject,  he 
must  iiave  more  enthusiasm  or  better  op- 
])ortnniiies  than  fail  to  the  lot  of  most  men. 
Pupils  are  taken  to  a.ssi.st  the  master  in  car- 
rying out  his  own  designs,  and  to  acquire 
what  knowledge  might  stick  to  them  in  so 
doing :  whatever  they  learn  beyond  that  is 
their  own. 

It  is  true  some  travel  a(\er  their  period 
of  servitude  has  expired,  but  the  best  years 

oflheir  life  liave  been  wn-t-rl.  and  the  only 
principle  of  their  art  with  which  ihcy  are 
thoroughly  embued  is,  that  ail  buildings 
must  be  erected  on  the  made!  of  sometiiing 
tliat  has  been  done  before.  They  travel, 
therefore,  not  to  study  the  spirit  of  the 
buildings,  of  antiquity,  or  to  trace  the  mo- 
tives or  feelitius  which  soiiifht  expression  in 
ill  >se  forms,  so  that  by  following  the  same 
path  they  might  arrive  at  the  same  perfect 
tion,  but  merely  to  fill  tiieir  si;  ■((  li  books 
with  forms  and  details  which  may  be  used 
up  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs ;  and 
they  return  to  their  own  country  prepared 
to  execute  any  design  in  any  style  their 
patron  may  wish,  and  to  do  it  on  the  short- 
est possible  notice.  Indeed  it  ia  scarcely 
ti>  Iti  (  xjtf  cted  that  a  young  man  would  de- 
cide to  think  for  himself,  and  to  shake  off 
the  trammels  of  his  school  at  a  time  when 
the  struggle  of  life  is  beginning  with  him ; 
he  would  probably  starve  without  havinij  an 
opportunity  of  trying  his  principles,  w  lnle 
those  following  in  the  wake  m  copyists 
were  rising  in  their  profession  and  enrich- 
ing themselves  without  trouble;  and  still 


before  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  axchi 
tecture  even  as  an  amusement,  much  less  as 
a  profession.  Vanburgh  was  educated  ast 
soldier,  and  even  through  life  was  a  suc- 
cessful dramatic  author  and  speculator  in 
theatres.  Chambera  was  brought  up  to 
commerce,  and  gained  his  first  experience 
of  the  world  as  supercargo  of  a  vessel  trad> 
iiig  to  China.  Burlington  lived  in  a  sphere 
which  preventetl  his  practising  an  art  he 
was  cap.ible  of  adorning.  And  it  is  to 
Horace  Walpoie,  the  statesman,  that  we 
owe  the  revived  taste  for  Gothic  architee 
ture.  We  pass  over  such  men  as  AMricb, 
Clarke,  and  Burroughs,  thougli  belter  than 
many  who  have  earned  more  fame, — ^nor 
will  wc  insist  on  >  Miainental  examples, 
though  F'rance  owes  her  best  monument — 
the  Louvre — to  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
all  that  is  great  in  St.  Peter's  is  the  concep* 
ii«>n  of  a  painter.  These  Mere  men  of 
genius  and  taste,  unfortunate  only  in  the 
school  of  art  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  were  followed  by  such  nu  n  asGil.bs, 
Kent,  Dance,  and  others,  who  ushered  in 
the  present  class  of  regularly  educated 
architects,  while  they  themselves  went  on 
combining  Roman  details  into  strange 
forms,  and  believing  as  sincerely  as  we  do 
now,  that  they  were  producing  truly  classi- 
cal works;  till  tired  of  the  tasteless  and 
umnerining  jiiles  that  disfitrurcd  every  cor- 
ner of  the  land,  the  nation  seized  with 
avidity  on  Stuart's  Delineation  of  the  An- 
cient Glories  of  Grecian  Architecture.  To 
a  nation  that  only  aspired  to  correct  copy- 
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ing,  that  work  was  invaluable,  and  ever)' 
buitdinf  that  waa  now  erected  was  to  lie 

pure  Grecian.  The  portico  of  the  Parthe- 
non, ur  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  was  add- 
ed to  every  building  that  was  erected; 
charohea,  town  halls,  prisons,  dwelling 
houses,  or  shops,  no  matter  for  what  piir- 

eose  the  edifice  was  buili,  how  mmy  stories 
igh,  or  how  low,  a  Grecian  Doric  portico 
saved  the  architect  all  further  trouble:  it 
was  cla5sic,  and  no  one  could  gainsay  it . 
to  the  present  hour  this  absnrdity  disfigures 
the  land.  But  we  are  getting  tired  of 
copying  Greek,  and  the  present  tendency  is 
to  copy  Gothic,  and  in  one  point  of  view 
this  is  a  decided  improveaient,  for  that  style 
is  a  native  of,  and  much  more  suited  to,  our 
climate  than  the  other;  still  the  system  of 
correct  copying  leads  oar  arehitecta  into 
abaurdities  scarcely  less  glaring  than  those 
committed  in  the  clays  of  G  reek  supremacy. 

Of  Grecian  art  we  have  little  left  except 
the  temples,  and  of  the  works  of  our  own 
ancestors,  almost  nil  iliu  luiildings  that  re- 
main to  us  are  either  churches  or  castles; 
in  the  former  pointed  windows  and  buttress- 
es and  pinnacles  were  neceesary  adjuticts, 
and  are  now  repented  in  every  Gothic  villa 
that  is  built ;  or  we  see  the  tower  and  bat- 
tlements of  our  "  barons  bold,"  frowning 
in  t;riin  array  among  the  chimneys  of  the 
modern  peaceful  dwelling-house,  with  its 
large  French  windows  opening  on  the  neat 
parterrt 

Tt  is  in  producing  these  puerilities  that 
the  present  race  of  regularly  educated  ar- 
chitects are  so  industriously  and  (for  their 
own  pockets)  so  profitably  ein[i!nyed  ;  yet 
there  have  been  and  are  men  of  genius 
among  them,  but  the  sjstem  weighs  them 
to  the  ground,  and  nothing  is  done  tiMU  is 
creditable  or  satisfactory, 

Soane  was  decidedly  u  man  ot  talent,  and 
he  aaw  the  necessity  of  some  improvement 
on  the  copying  system,  but  he  (or  his  em- 
ployers) wanted  the  judgment  necessary  to 
perceire  how  this  was  to  berdooe ;  he  could 
noti  or  would  not,  so  back  to  the  severe 

and  reasonable,  and  horrin  rlr  novo,  but  he 
tried  to  improve  on  tlie  iloman  forms  and 
Roman  <Mrder8,  and  ended,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  in  caricaturing  them,  for  he 
had  no  principle  to  guide  him,  and  no 
aim. 

Nash  was  also  a  man  both  of  taste  and 
talent,  though  perhaps  more  as  a  landscapf 
gardener  tbau«  an  architect,    iiis  concep- 
tion «^  Regent  street  is  bold  ud  masterly, 
and  has  set  the  example  of  all  that  has 
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since  been  done  in  metropolitan  improve- 
ment ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  came  to  the 

copying  part  of  his  task  that  he  utterly  fail- 
ed i  his  pillars  and  cornices,  and  indeed  all 
the  classical  details,  are  as  bad  as  bad  can 
be,  and  badly  applied,  but  not  much  worse 
than  his  neighbor.^.  Without  these  details 
his  masses  are  bold  and  ciicctive,  and  it  is 
only  their  addition  that  gives  his  works  the 
tawdriness  conipl  iined  of. 

Wiikius  was  oitother  man  of  the  same 
day,  who  was  capable  of  better  things  than 
he  has  left  behind  him.  Had  he  devoted 
himself  to  any  one  line,  more  especially  the 
Grecian,  he  might  have  been  a  more  ele- 
gant copyist  than  moat  of  his  contempora- 
ric.*,  but  in  conforminir  to  the  practice  of 
the  day,  he  attempted  every  thing,  and  fail- 
ed in  all. 

Sir  Robert  Smirke  has  adopted  a  safer 
plan  than  any  of  these  men;  his  fame  rests 
entirely  on  the  sound  masonry  of  his  build- 
ings, and  the  only  attempt  he  makes  at  artp 
istic  effect  is  putting  up  as  many  Ionic  col- 
umns as  his  en)ployers  will  allow.  One 
drawing  made  lung  ago  has  served  for  all 
his  porticos,  now  about  to  be  brought  to 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  forty-four  of  these  usclcs-s 
Ionic  columns,  placed  in  various  rows,  are 
to  form  ihefagudi 

We  will  nut  go  on  to  specify  the  works 
of  each  architect  where  none  are  satisfii^ 
tory. 

Tliere  have  latclv  heeii  s[)lendid  oppOT^ 
tunnies,  but  uil  are  liirown  away.  Chie  of 
the  best  was  the  Royal  Exchange,  for 
which  the  locality  is  the  most  picturesque 
an  artist  could  desire,  and  the  nature  of  the 
building  also  most  favorable  for  a  good  d^ 
sign  ;  but  after  three  competitions,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  a  more  than  usual  quan- 
tity of  unfairness  and  low  jobbing,  what  has 
been  the  result  t  A  building  that  is  a  ri 
facimento  of  the  theatre  at  Bordeaux,  nnd 
the  church  of  St.  Martin's-in-thc-Fields, 
with  this  diflSsrence  from  the  latter,  that  the 
steeple,  instead  of  bein^  set  astride  on  the 
roof  like  a  man  on  horseback,  is  seated  on 
the  rump  like  a  sweep  on  his  jackass ;  and 
this  variation  of  design  is  now  thought  suF' 
ficient  to  chancre  the  house  of  prayer  in  the 
west,  into  a  temple  of  money  changers  in 
the  east  Add  to  this  a  degree  of  clumsi- 
ness and  vulgarity  in  every  detail,  which 
^-liinvs  liow  little  Grecian  art  is  felt  in  this 
country,  bow  useless  it  has  been  in  purifying 
the  tastes  of  oar  arehitecta,  or  their  employ- 
ers, onleis  indeed  wbea  they  ere  employed 
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in  cupping  it  literally.    As  it  is,  tbe  build- 
iDg  stands  a  characteristic  moaument  of 
•jobbing,  and  vulgar,  tasteless  pretension.* 

Club-huuses  bare  atTorded  our  architects 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  taate,  as 
favorable  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  their 
brethren  of  Venice  or  Rome;  yet,  though, 
from  the  size  of  their  rooms,  and  the  inag- 
otficenee  of  their  arrangements,  clulvhouses 
could  not  escape  being  palatial,  still  none 
of  tbem  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  even 
the  last  and  most  splendid,  the  Refiirai 
Club,  only  affords  another  illustration  of  a 
doctrine  we  wish  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  every  architect,  that  when  he  copies  lit- 
erally, it  most  be  at  the  expense  of  con- 
venience, and  when  he  deviates  from  his 
model,  il  is  generally  at  the  exoeuse  of  art. 

Were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Barry,  when  he  took 
the  Farnese  for  his  model,  should  not  have 
copied  the  cornice  literally,  instead  of  go- 
ing out  of  his  way  by  omitting  the  modil- 
lion  band  which  occupies  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  Farnese  cornice  to  make  his 
heavier  than  tihe  original,  or  than  tbe  cor- 
nices even  in  the  rusticated  palaces  of 
Florence,  and  this  when  he  could  not  af- 
ford the  plain  space  of  blank  wall,  which 
the  Italian  architects  alway  considered 
necessary  as  a  hnso  for  their  bold  cornicione. 
The  cornice  is  Italian,  but- cutting  up  with 
windows  tbe  space  on  which  it  resta,  modem 
English.  This  is  incorrect  copying,  at  the 
expense  of  art. 

In  the  interior,  the  principal  rooms  are 
sacrificed  to  produce  a  correct  imitation  of 
an  Italian  cortile,  and  that  this  may  be  cor- 
rect, the  bad  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders 
of  the  cMjiw-emto  arehitecta  are  used, 


*  Of  all  the  architects  who  competed  ftr  this 
bailding,  not  one  Mem*  fairij  to  havs  fniwled 
withtliediffiealtiMorbMral}«et. 

The  design  comprises,  first,  the  hall  or  court 
for  the  merchants  to  nsii^emblo  in  ;  next,  a  number 
ofahopa,  offi'  t  d,  and  rnoiiis  uT husincM. 

Thctte  incnngnioiis  materials  all  the  arcbitects 
tried  to  combine  into  one  uniform  whole,  taking 
fenerallj  fora  Bodel  a  classic  temple,  which  tlie 
whole  was  to  be  nade  to  resemble  as  much  as 

possitilr, 

\V'li<?roa8  tbe  true  plan  for  making  this  design 
would  hove  been  first  to  provide  tbe  great  hsJl, 
with  iu  three  or  four  entrioces  •trongly  aad  bold- 
ly marked  out,  and  then  grouped  around  tlieae  the 
inBccs  and  feliopa,  ns  di^fiiift  but  hnrmonioua  parts 
of  the  prcai  design  ,  the  whole  would  then  nave 
been  inteliigibk',  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground  ie  •ingularlv  favorable  for  prodnoinc  pic- 
less  and  baanty  oat  «f  saeh  a  eoBBun* 


though  the  architect  had  all  the  finer  and 
more  elegant  models  of  classic  antiquity  at 
his  hand,  which  the  Italians  of  that  day  had 
not.  Of  they  would  not  hare  neglected  them. 
It  has  alao  been  thought  necessary  to  put 
the  staircase  in  a  crooked  tunnel,  which  it 
puzzles  every  stranger  to  find,  and  having 
found,  to  find  his  way  up  it,  because  neither 
Sangallo  nor  MiCMel  Angelo  understood 
the  modern  improvement  of  hanging  stairs. 
This  is  correct  copying,  at  the  expense  of 
convenience. 

The  Parliament  houses  are,  however,  the 
great  architectural  undertaking  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Since  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's 
nothing  so  splendid  has  been  attempted  in 
Britain,  and  indeed,  since  Versailles,  scarce 
auy  thing  on  the  continent  can  compare 
with  tbrat.  We  have  alao  the  aatisfaetioQ 
of  knowing  tliat  the  design  is  the  best  of 
our  best  architect,  and  that  instead  of  the 
grudging  economy  that  is  said  to  have 
spoiled  so  many  of  our  undertakings  in  art, 
the  expenditure  here  has  been  not  only  lib- 
eral, but  lavish ;  for  had  we  been  content 
with  a  plain,  honest  brick  building,  with 
stone  dressings,  such  as  would  have  satis- 
fied our  fathers  or  ourselves  a  few  years 
ago,  we  might  have  had  all  the  accommo- 
dation the  present  one  will  afford,  and  bet« 
ter  arranged,  for  150,000/.  or  200,000/., 
whereas  the  estimates  for  this  one  already 
amount  to  1,200,000/.,  and  it  will  not  be 
finished  under  a  million  and  a  half  Here 
then  is  at  least  a  million  of  money  spent  on 
pure  scstlietic  ornament,  a  sum  that  would 
have  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty  (if  we 
wanted  Gothic)  every  cathedral  or  church 
in  the  kingdom,  or  would  have  establiit^d 
schools  of  art  and  design,  with  collections 
of  art,  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  king- 
dom  ;  this  it  has  been  determined  to  expend 
in  realizing  the  design  of  one  architect, 
and  already  the  nation  are  beginning  to 
tire  of  their  bauble  before  they  have  got  it, 
and  to  think  they  have  paid  too  much  for 
what  they  begin  to  find  out  will  not  be  sat- 
isfactory when  finished. 

The  river  front  is  now  nearly  completed, 
and  as  Mr.  Barry  declares  it  to  be  the  best 
part  of  the  design,  we  may  safely  assert 
that  the  new  buildings,  though  el;id  in  the 
very  prettiest  and  best  selected  Gothic  de- 
tail, will,  when  finished,  be  as  mueh  like  the 
bold,  meaning,  purpose-like  buildings  of 
our  ancestors  as  the  very  pretty  Swiss  peas- 
ant girls  and  very  polite  brigands  and  Al- 
banians of  our  ball  rooota  arelike  the  loagh 
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Every  building  of  our  ancestors  expressed 
in  ererj  part  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 

erected,  and  with  a  degree  of  richness  or 
simplicity  suited  to  its  destination  ;  here, 
with  the  idea  of  prodiiciiig  a  grand  uniform 
whc^e,  every  part  has  been  made  externally 
to  look  exactly  alike.  The  speaker's  house 
is  the  couttterpart  of  that  of  the  usher  of 
the  blacic  rod,  and  though  the  latter  is 
obliged  to  share  his  residence  with  a  libra- 
rian, that  is  not  to  be  discovered  from  the 
exterior;  and  equal  magnificence  is  dis- 
played in  the  apartments  allotted  to  the 
clerks  of  the  house  and  all  the  inferior  of- 
fices. Indeed,. whether  it  is  the  great  con- 
ference hall  or  the  public  libraries  or  com- 
mittee roons, — whether  it  is  the  dneen's 
robinff-rt>om  or  a  librarian's  bed-room,  each 
is  externally  the  same ;  and  whether  the 
room  is  fifty  feet  by  thirty,  or  only  fifteen 
feet  square,  the  stories  throughout  are  of 
the  i<ame  height,  unless  indeed,  as  has  been 
■nspectcd,  some  of  these  ffaie  looking  win- 
dows are  to  be  cut  into  two  by  concealed 
floors,  a  f^ibehood  no  Gothic  architect  ever 
was  guilty  of,  and  a  nieaitness  which  two 
honest  wmdows  would  never  exhibit 

It  is  necdle'^'^  to  point  out  at  what  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  expense  and  conveni- 
ence this  has  been  efl^ted;  but  what  is 
worse,  it  is  not  only  not  Gothic,  but  is  an 
attempt  at  the  same  silly  pretension  which 
induced  Nash,  in  the  Regent's-park  ter- 
races, to  group  together  a  number  of  small 
houses  into  one  design,  to  make  them  !o<3k 
like  a  palace.  The  truth  peeps  out  at  ever^* 
corner  there,  and  so  it  does  here ;  and  if 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  clothing 
any  of  them  in  Gothic  detail,  Chester  ter- 
'  race  for  instance,  he  will  be  surprised  how 
nearly  he  has  re-prodaced  the  river  front  of 
the  Parliament  houses. 

Where  a  medieeval  architect  was  called 
upon  to  design  a  hall,  one  side  was  made 
like  the  other,  the  windows  were  like  one 
another  and  equidistant;  if  a  church,  thf 
same  thing  was  done,  one  transept  was  like 
the  other,  and  the  north  side  of  the  church 
was  like  the  south,  and  the  whole  was  made 
as  uniform  as  circumstances  would  admit ; 
but  then  it  was  one  hall,  and  one  church, 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  oar  simple  fore- 
fathers that  the  best  way  to  make  a  small 
church  look  large  would  be  to  make  the 
chmr,  the  church  proper,— to  make  the 
chapter-house  like  a  north  transept,  and 
occupy  its  place,  while  the  library  might 
enact  the  part  of  thesoathem  one;  that 
the  refectory  and  offices  might  supply  the 
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place  of  the  nave,  and  its  clerestory  make 
excellent  dormitories,  while  the  chimnies 

of  the  establishment  might  be  concealed  in 
the  pinnacles  of  the  western  towers.  A 
larger  and  more  uniform  building  might,  it 
is  true,  have  been  produced  on  this  plaa 
than  on  the  u.stial  one  of  building  monaste- 
ries, where  every  part  told  its  own  story ; 
but  should  we  not  faugh  at  and  deqMse  ue 
monks  who  had  attempted  so  silly  a  chettt 
— yet  this  is  the  sy.^tem  on  which  our  great 
national  edifice  is  being  erected,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  one  would  still  show 
that  it  wn«  an  edifice  devoted  to  religion, 
while  the  other  might  as  well  be  the  resi- 
dence of  a  king,  or  a  museum,  a  gallery,  a 
college,  or  indeed  any  thing  else,  18  theseit 
of  our  two  lorjislative  bodies. 

It  must  alway.s  appear  strange  how  an 
architect  could  have  gone  so  much  out  of 
his  way  to  obtain  this  uniformity,  and  pro- 
duce a  prevalence  of  the  horizontal  lines 
over  the  veriical,  for  not  only  is  this  utter- 
ly abhorrent  from  Gothic  in  every  case,  but 
here,  where  lie  had  a  front  about  eight  times 
the  length  of  its  height  to  deal  with,  ail  his 
ingenuity  should  have  been  exerted  either 
to  break  t!ip  luiriznnta!  linex,  or  by  bold 
projecting  masses  (as  at  Versailles^  to  pre- 
vent the  eye  following  them,  and  thus  take 
ofTthe  low  street-like  appearance  the  build- 
ing now  has ;  but,  as  if  to  make  this  still 
more  apparent,  the  towers,  instead  of  beinj^ 
parts  of  the  river  front,  so  as  to  give  It 
iifi^Mit,  are  placed  behind  it,  and  discon- 
nected, as  if  by  contrast  to  make  it  still 
lower.  It  u  lucky  for  the  architect's  fame 
that  the  land  front,  in  spite  of  his  worse 
judgment,  will  be  broken  and  varied  by  the 
projections  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
law  courts,  and  will  thus  much  surpass  the 
river  front ;  but  it  i.s  painful  to  see  the  great 
tower  placed  so  as  by  its  mass  to  depress  and 
overpower  the  Abbey  and  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth's chapel.  .  It  would  have  been  dfflictitt 

to  invent  any  thinrr  that  cotild  be  more  pre- 
judicial to  tiieiii  than  this  feature,  which,  if 
admissible  at  all,  should  have  been  placed 
where  the  speaker's  house  is,  at  the  angle 
next  the  bridge.  Had  this  been  done,  we 
should  not  have  had  the  architect  coolly 
asking  for  120,000/.  to  rebuild  the  aupei^ 
structure  at  great  temporary  inconvenience 
to  the  public,  and  permanent  detriment  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  this  merely 
Itecanpe  he  forgot  the  existence  of  the  bridge 
in  making  bis  design,  or  had  not  wit  enough 
to  know  how  to  counteract  the  effect  of  it  on 
the  bulding.  It  is  besides  here,  where  there 
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ii  a  great  thorougliiare  and  a  fiiic  open  space 
(it  is  undvslood  ibM  the  boiuet  in  Bridge 

street  are  to  come  down),  where  proces- 
sions and  shows  can  be  seen  Ixom  the 
square,  the  bridge,  and  the  river,  tbat  the 
Queen's  and  Peers'  state  entrances,  with 
ilic  Peers'  house,  should  have  been  placed  ; 
not  as  they  now  are,  in  a  buck  street  ol 
Westminster;  and  had  this  been  done,  and 
the  south  end  devoted  to  ilie  Conimonf. 
there  would  have  been  good  grammar  and 
good  taste  in  building  that  part  of  a  plainer 
and  less  pretending  style  tlian  the  north, 
half  devoted  to  royalty  and  the  peers.  Tlii.s 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  the 
confined  litnalion,  and  the  saving  of  ex- 
pense as  great  as  the  additional  conveni- 
ence. 

If,  however,  the  exterior  shows  all  these 

defects,  and  many  more,  w  hich  it  would  be 
tedious  to  point  out,  the  interior  is  far 
worse,  which  will  be  easily  underbtoiHi  when 
it  is  stated  that  one-fettrth  of  the  whole  area 
is  occupied  liy  clovc-n  larjrc  nnd  seven  small 
courts  i  and  as  these  are  all  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  high  buildings,  they  will  be  al 
best  but  damp  ill-ventilnted  well  holes, 
whose  floors  the  sun  w  ill  seldom  see.  Tfiey 
increase  the  expense  of  the  building  to  an 
Mtent  not  easily  calculated,  not  only  by 
sprcadintj  it  over  a  quarter  more  sp"cc,  h\n 
they  actually  present  more  liueal  feet  of 
•tone-fence  wall  than  the  whole  exterior  of 
the  new  building  put  together. 

Had  the-  architect  adopted  one  great 
court,  with  a  glazed  roof  running  behind 
the  river  front,  and  divided  into  wor  com- 
partments by  the  two  limisr?  nnd  the  cen- 
tral hall,  these  compartments  forming  four 
halls  might  have  l)een  snrronnded  by  three 
tiers  of  arcades,  something  similar  to  the 
galleries  of  our  old  inn  miirt  y^irds,  thus 
aiTordiug  easy  and  clieerfui  access  to  all  the 
apartments,  and  doing  away  with  the  tun- 
nel-like corridors  which  at  present  occupy 
half  the  building.  If,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  hud  raised  the  roof  of  his  ground  floor 
about  ten  feet,  and  lighted  it  with  good 
honest  windows,  instead  of  the  loopholes 
which  at  present  scarce  admit  light  to  ren- 
der it  babiuble,  a  much  smaller  building 
would  have  affi>ided  far  more  accommoda- 
tion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  that 
would,  architecturally  speaking,  have  been 
more  magnificent  th;in  this  range  of  halls, 
extending  at  least  70U  feet  in  length,  and 


pearancc  of  narrowness ;  and  had  some- 
thing like  fan  tracery  been  adopted  for  tbe 
roofs,  but  with  the  fairy  lifrhtnet-s  that  cast 
iruu  would  have  enabled  the  architect  to 
introduce,  and  the  interstices  glased  with 
colored  glass,  we  might  faiiljf  have  challeng- 
ed the  world  to  produce  any  thing  like  il. 
In  these  halls,  too,  niighi  have  been  pla.ced 
the  memorials  of  our  great  men;  one  court 
mifiht  have  been  devoted  to  nur  literary 
men,  another  to  our  men  of  science,  whii^ 
the  others  would  have  been  occupied  by 
our  heroes  and  statesmen.    Their  statnes 
miijlit  have  stood  in  the  centre,  and  their 
illut«trious  deeds  have  been  painted  oo  the 
walls. 

By  bringing  the  ground  floor  into  use,  it 
would  not  only  have  given  the  building 
more  height,  which  it  much  wants,  bat 
have  provided  space,  in  conjunction  witli 
the  halls,  for  cbflee  rooms,  committee 
rooms,  waiting  rooms  of  all  sorts ;  and  by 
adopting  four  covered  courts  instead  of  the 

open  I'lies,  so  nnirh  sp.ice  mipht  have  l>een 
attained  that  the  budding  might  have  been 
set  back  fifty  feet  from  the  present  line  of 
front,  and  a  good  broad  terrace  road  ob- 
tained, from  wliich  the  river  front  might 
have  been  seen  ;  at  present  it  is  entirely 
lost,  and  cannot  be  seen  near  enough  to  be 
examined  from  a  boat;  the  present  terrace, 
of  thirty  feet  wide,  is  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  the  building  being  viewed  from  it,  be- 
sides not  being  accesi^ible  to  the  public. 

Had  these  difficulties  been  foreseen  and 
studied,  and  these  or  some  such  suggestiins 
adopted,  the  public  and  members  would 
liave  been  both  externally  and  intt  rnally 
much  better  acc<  n  uk  dated,  and  there  ■ 
would  have  been  more  space  for  the  officers 
and  all  concerned  with  parliament;  there 
would  have  been  some  meaning  and  ej^ 
pression  in  the  building ;  and  last,  thoudi 
not  least,  it  could  have  been  erected  nr 
half  what  the  present  one  will  cost ;  for, 
independently  of  the  saving  of  itpace,  and 
of  the  expensive  decorations  of  the  southern 
half,  there  would  have  been  no  rebuUdiqg 
of  the  bridge,  no  pulling  down  of  Abingdon 
street,  and  no  erecting  a  new  terrace  in  the 
river  in  the  front  of  the  present  one,  which 
must  come,  though  not  yet  spoken  o£* 

*  When  it  wdm  detormincd  to  introduce  Dr. 
Rcid'a  sysleni  uf  vmlilalioii,  a  lofty  t  liinin*')-  wm 
required  lo  carry  off  the  KOiokc  and  vapor*,  and 
Mr.  Barry,  instfad  of  COnMdL-riiig  liowM  eosld 
I  iDtrodac«  tbisfcatare  was  loiuake  it  ornaniental, 


broken  by  the  aroadet  supporting  the  bouses  t  tumc  over  his  books  and  dvaws  sot  a  lofty  tovw 
and  central  baU,  so  u  to  take  off  every  ap-]  wiik  a  vary  high  s^re.  Whan  eil»d  why  hs 
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WhUe  these  things  were  going  on  at 
Westminster,  Mr.  Barry  produced  a  design 
for  the  law  courts  in  Lincoln's-inn  fields  iti 
the  pure  Grecian  Doric  style  of  the  Parthe- 
non I 

In  compnrinr;  thi^  design  with  that  for 
the  f  ariiameat  bouses,  the  first  tbiog  that 
strikes  the  observer  is,  that  one  or  the  other 
of  them  most  be  essentially  wrong  and 
bad,  which  we  leave  for  others  to  decide. 
There  is  no  difference  uf  cinaatc  between 
the  two  localities,  and  no  diSereoce  of  pur- 
pose between  the  two  buildings  which  cdtild 
justify  so  extraordinary  a  difference  as  exists 
between  the  two  designs.  At  Westminster , 
all  the  windows  in  the  river  and  street 
fronts  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  without  even 
a  cornice  to  throw  a  shadow  ;  at  Liuculu'd 
inn,  there  wonld  have  been  only  eight 
windows,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  wall, 
on  which  the  sun  could  shine,  the  whole 
boUding  being  inclosed  in  a  cage  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  massive  Doric  columns, 
so  as  to  be  entirely  in  the  shade,  an  ab- 
surdity that  would  not  have  been  tolerated, 
and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  which  never  was 
practised,  evrn  in  the  temperate  climate  of 
Greece  (except  in  a  temple  which  was  not 
inhabited,  and  w;here  thnre  were  no  win- 
dows in  the  walls),  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  how  a  man  could  propose  such 
a  plan  in  the  gloomy  latitudes  of  Lincoln's- 
inn  fields.  On  the  south  front  a  few  pillars 
might  not  have  been  in  ippmpriate  ;  but  the 
north  front  was  to  have  been  precisely  the 
same  as  the  south,  and  these  ooly  dimr  in 
extent  from  the  east  and  west  fronts, — all 
shaded  by  the  same  useless  colonnades.* 

had  choson  this  form,  he  rrplipd,  "  My  object  in 
putting  it  into  tliul  form  was  to  in.iki-  the  central 
tower  ditfur  as  much  as  poi^iiltic  in  outline  from 
tbatWO  other  towem,  bjf  wliirh  a  niori!  picturesque 
effect  would  be  prodtioed  !"  Reaaonsfor  making 
m  chimney  like  a  church  MieepIe  !  It  Anther  creeps 
out  that  the  ripfrtiiroH  arc  tu  In-  r<inrpalofI  ;  hut 
that  it  may  continue  to  look  unliko  what  it  is 
meant  for,  he  first  proposes  to  une  only  coko  in  the 
boildinx,  or  lo  have  an  extra  furoace  to  ooiuume 
the  amoko.  i 

Out  of  ovil,  however,  good  may  come  ;  and  if 
thia  absurdity  of  having  a  •stneplc  for  a  chimney 
forces  the  architect  tu  di'visr  Hmiio  niiiariB  of  con- 
•uminc  the  smoke,  it  will  be  a  public  bnnefiL 

*  There  is  something  extremely  amusing  in  the 
Hoivrtf  with  wbioh  Lord  Laofdale,  when  exam- 
inod  before  the  Committee  of  the  Honae  of  Com- 
mons rcliuivr  to  tMs  building,  exprcK»cd  his  sur- 
prise that  the  records  should  here  bo  buried  in  the 
Tanlliof  the  baaemont,  while  at  Westminster  it 
was  proposed  to  place  them  in  the  aaceodiog 
stories  ofa  UOtr  towor.  So  Uido  did  bis  lofdabip 
knew  of  iIm  piiBciplaa  of  British  afebitoDtne, 
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There  are  law  e<mrtt  noir  m  the  course 
of  erection  at  Liverpool  which  aorpess  even 

these  in  extravagance,  and  possess  all  the 
iieauiies  and  all  the  defects  of  the  English 
classical  school  to  an  extent  never  before 
perpetrated  ;  for  here  the  architect  has  not 
only. managed  to  introduce  deep  colonnades 
on  all  the  sidea  of  the  bnildmg  that  are 
seen,  but  by  u  eieeeaof  misapplied  iog^ 
nuity.has  managed  effectually  to  fiide  every 
window,  so  that  on  the  east  front,  extend- 
ing four  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  three 
sinall  doors  are  the  only  openings  by  which 
apparently  light  or  air  can  be  admitted  to 
the  interior,  and  one  wdilary  doorway  is 
the  only  opening  lo  the  south.  There  is 
no  dome  with  its  eye,  no  skylight, — all  it 
darkness  and  mystery.  When  finished,  the 
building  will  have  the  appearance  of  rvaat 
gloomy  mausoleum ;  no  one  will  be  able  to 
conceive  how  such  a  windowless  and  chni- 
neyless*  pile  could  be  made  sernceable  to 
the  purposes  of  living  men ;  yet  this  myste- 
rious pile  is  devoted  to  transactions  of  pub- 
lic business,  and,  what  la  still  more  strange, 
to  the  gay  amaaements  of  ampng  imd 
dancing. 

Should  the  government  recur  to  the  idea 
of  a  classical  Wdhalta,  thia  is  a  design  in- 
finitely more  appropriate  to  the  purpoee 

than  Klenze's  copy  of  the  Parthenon, 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  Mr.  Barry 
is  to  blame  for  what  he  has  thus  done 
amiss;  he  is  a  man  <^f  taste  and  talent,  and 
had  he  been  brought  up  in  a  better  school 
would  have  done  what  would  have  beeo 
creditable  to  himself  and  hia  employem. 
In  ropyin?,  as  he  conceives  ctwreclly,  and 
sacrificing  every  thing  to  the  correctness  of 
the  copy,  he  has  only  done  what  any  other 
architect  would  have  done  in  his  place ; 
and,  had  he  attempted  any  originality,  he 
might  have  let  the  Job  pass  by  him  info  leas 
worthy  hands. 

If  we  only  consider  what  it  is  we  ask  of 
our  architects,  we  shall  see  how  impossible 
it  is  that  they  could  aatiafoctorily  answer 

that  be  Ihoogbt  whsi  was  the  proper  place  for 
them  in  oaelnstaDee  wooU  be  the  proper  plaee  In 

the  other;  and  it  does  not  sot^m  ever  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him  that,  when  in  Lincnln'A-inn  fields, 
he  must  consider  hitnself  and  his  records  as  Greek 
and  in  Greece,  while  at  Weetminater  it  was  only 
neeeeeary  to  eoosider  himself  as  earried  book  to 
the  stormy  times  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 

•  Few  men  would  find  out  that  the  copy  of  the 
Temple  of  tliL'  W'iiuJs,  ;it  Aiti.  ns,  .standing  in  an 
inclosure  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  of  feet, 
has  to  do  duty  Ibr  all  the  eUnaiaa  of  the  sstab- 
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the  calls  made  on  them.  Here — an  archi- 
te^  is  ordered  to  design  an  immense  pile 
in  pure  Gothic  ;  there — another  in  as  pure 
Grecian ;  the  Duke  ol'  Sutherland  wishes 
his  country  seat  to  berebailt  in  the  Italian ; 
and  Lord  Frances  Egerton,  his  town  house 
in  the  style  of  Kent  or  Gibbs.  iMr.  Barry 
may  have  to-morrow  an  order  for  a  Sara- 
oenicoran  Egyptian  building,  or  heaven 
knows  what,  and  great  would  be  the  aston- 
ishment of  his  patron  if  he  refused.  There 
is  not  tnother  architect  in  London  who 
would  not  undertake  to  have  the  design 
ready  in  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  yet  do  we 
think  of  what  we  are  asking!  ?  Suppose 
some  learned  man,  the  cleverest  and  most 
learned  of  his  day,  were  to  set  up  for  a  like 
universal  genius,  and  one  bookseller  gave 
bim  an  older  Ibr  an  epic  poem  in  Greek, 
after  the  manner  of  Homer,  and  another 
demanded  some  books  of  Latin  poems,  likf 
those  oi  Horace,  a  third  might  wis^ii  for  uii 
Italian  epic,  like  Ariosto's,  a  fourth  nii^ht 
wish  for  a  (Jerinan  imitation  of  the  ISic- 
biungen,  and  others  might  ask  for  Arabic 
or  Efittdoo  poems  of  approved  models,  while 
the  more  moderate  would  only  demand  cor- 
rect imitations  of  Spenser  or  Shakspeure. 
Supposing  a  man  were  found  who  could 
and  would  undertake  all  this,  he  must  be  a 
cleverer  man  than  the  world  Ims  yet  pro- 
duced if  even  fashion  or  friendship  could 
induce  bis  contemporaries  to  read  them, 
and  it  requires  no  <,'reat  gift  of  prophecy  to 
foresee  that  few  of  them  would  descend  to 
posterity  ;  yet  this  is  not  an  exaggerated 
representation  of  what  Mr.  Barry  has  done, 
and  what  every  articled  apprentice  of  an 
architect  is  prepared  to  do,  whenever  he 
is  lucky  enough  to  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Welby  Pugin  is  almost  the  only 
architect  in  En^rland  who  has  seen  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  cosmopolite  practice,  and 
has  devoted  bis  whole  energies  to  the  study 
of  one  style,  an<l  indeed  alnfjo.«t  one  branch 
of  that  style,  so  that  he  may  fairly  be  called 
a  Gothic  ecclesiastical  architect.  Even 
with  him,  however,  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  much  the  result  of  a  reason- 
ed conviction  us  of  an  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration for  the  works  of  our  forefathers,  and 
wh.it  is  of  more  importance  to  our  prt"^- 
enl  subject,  lie  has  only  seen  iiaif  the 
difficulty;  tat  though,  to  continue  the 
metaphor,  he  does  not  profess  to  write  in 
all  laiir;iin^ps,  he  still  insists  in  writing  in 
a  dead  one :  true  it  is  tliat  iie  can  read 
any  pu;e  in  this  language  that  is  placed 
before  htm,  and  can,  even  without  diotioii- 


ary  or  gradus,  write  a  respectable  copy  of 
verses  which  can  be  understood  and  trans- 
lated by  others,  while  the  noiipense  verses 
(to  use  a  school-boy,  though  expressive 
phrase)  of  other  architects  never  having 
been  understood  by  their  autli<  r,'-,  are  likely 
to  puzzle  antiquarians  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

In  these  copying  days,  however,  it  is 

something  to  have  an  architect  who  has  so 
thoroughly  studied  the  style  in  which  he  is 
to  build  that  he  can  copy  it  correctly,  and 
his  buildings  have  not  only  the  general 
form,  but  really  the  meaning  and  some  of 
the  .'spirit  of  the  ancient  ones. 

But  this  is  not  enough ;  for,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  The  great  test  of  architec- 
tural beauty  is  the  fitness  of  the  design  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
that  the  style  of  a  building  should  so  cor- 
respond with  its  use  that  the  spectator  may 
ai  once  perceive  the  purpose  lur  v\hich  it 
w  as  erected." 

No  one  is  less  inclined  to  dispute  the 
truths  of  these  words  than  we  are  ]  but  the 
conclusion  he  drawa  from  these  premises, 
that  we  must  erect  churches  in  the  same 
style,  in  the  same  form,  and  with  the  same 
details  in  every  respect  as  ihose  erected  in 
the  age  of  the  earlier  Edwards,  or,  at  all 
events,  prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
Vni,  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
singular  non  sequiturs  that  ever  enthusiasm 
led  a  man  into,  and  doing  himself  exactly 
what  he  reprobates  in  otliers  ;  for  the  edu- 
cated and  refined  Engli.shnian  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  much  more  like  the  civilized 
republican  of  tlie  classic  titiies,  both  in 
tastes  and  habits,  than  he  is  to  his  rude 
and  semi'barbaroos  aneestors,  of  the  times 

of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors.  The 
bold,  l)ull-headed,  blw>d-tliirsty  baron  of 
those  days,  is  an  animal  of  a  ditferent 
species  from  the  delicate  and  refined  aris- 
tocrat of  ours,  'riic  ignorant  domineering 
priest  is  not  our  educated  clergyman ;  the 
unacknowledged  tiers  Hat  differ  widdy 
from  our  all-powerful  commons;  and  the 
inuependeiit  arti.saii  of  our  times  WOUld 
scarcely  acknowledge  kindred  w  ith  the  QD* 
fortunate  serf  of  those  days ;  yet  Mr.  Pugin 
overlooks  all  these  distinctions,  and  would 
have  us  reconstruct,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  buildings  which  expressed  the 
feelings. and  were  in  every  detail  fitted  for 
our  ancestors  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century. 

It  might  pleaaeaomeMitfausiaBtic  persona 
that  we  should  give  up  our  acieoGe  end 
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civilization,  aud  return  to  the  barbarouit 
igooranoe  and  simpUeity  of  those  days ;  but 
it  rpquirea  no  f^reat  sagacity  to  foresee  that, 
so  far  from  retroceding,  we  caanot  even 
■ttnd  still,  but  amat  adfanee ;  ud  althougli, 
beeailfle  we  hare  no  other  art  to  admire,  we 
are  now  wild  after  correct  copies  of  old 
churches,  it  is  quite  evident  that  neither  the 
•ymbolism  nor  the  mookish  saperatitioii  of 
the  mitlrllc  -iijcs  can  have  any  permanent 
hold  on  an  ealigbtened  people.  It  is  true 
the  danieal  element  b  fast  disappearing 
from  cor  system  of  education,  from  our  laws, 
and  from  our  phiIo«<ophy;  but  must  we, 
therefore,  go  back  to  the  middle  ages  to 
supply  its  place  ?  Are  the  Nieblungen,  and 
the  Lays  of  the  Minstrels,  to  become  our 
ctas9>book8  instead  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  t  Is  the  feudal  system  to  resume  the 
place  of  the  oode  of  Justinian  ?  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  dark  age*,  that  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  or  Plato  ?  And,  as  a 
corollary  to  all  this,  is  Gothic  art  to  saper* 
sede  classical  ?  Our  belief  is,  that  we  can 
have  no  true  art  till  a  modern  English  ele- 
ment supersedes  both. 

It  has  been  lueky  Ibr  ns  that  the  ancients 
have  left  ih'  fewer  examples  of  their  en- 
giiieeriug  works  than  productions  of  their 
architects.  Our  medisval  ancestors  in- 
dulged but  rarely  in  roads  or  bridges;  and 
besides  this,  the  exigencies  of  locality,  and 
above  all  the  exigencies  of  estimates,  which 
are  usually  carefully  looked  at  in  the  utili- 
tarian works  executed  by  our  engineers, 
have  allowed  them  less  temptation  to  copy, 
and  less  means  of  doingsothan  their  brother 
builders,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
may  challenge  Rome,  or  the  whole  world, 
to  match  either  the  magnificence  or  the 
taste  of  our  public  works.  It  is  true  we 
possess  some  "  truly  Roman  works,"  tiie 
taste  of  which  is  very  questionable  ;  and 
both  Blacklriars  and  Waterloo  bridges  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  spoilt  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  architects,  who  fortunately, 
however,  hare  left  nothing  to  mark  their 
presence  but  the  absurd  Ionic  and  Grecian 
Doric  columns  that  stand  on  the  piers — in 
the  one  case  supporting  an  enormously 
heavy  granite  parapet,  aM  in  the  other  in 
company  with  a  most  incnni^'mou?  Roman 
balustrade.  But  since  those  days  the  engi- 
neering interest  has  aeqnired  a  predomi- 
nance which  enables  it  to  walk  alone  ;  and 
in  London  bridge  they  have  produced  a  spe- 
cimen of  bridge  building,  perfect  in  ail  its 
parts,  and  as  yet  unrivalled  in  the  world, 
and  this  simply  because  theie  is  not  one 


detail  copied  from  any  other  bridge,  not  one 
ornament  applied  that  had  not  a  meaning, 

nor  one  thinT  added  that  was  not  seen  to  be 
wanted  by  the  sound  sense  and  mechanical 
knowledge  of  its  builders;  yet  there  is  ■ 
ntignifir-i'iice  in  this  bridge  amounting  even 
to  splendor,  and  could  we  point  to  one 
building  in  Great  Britain  built  on  the  same 
principles  of  sound  eomroon  sense,  we 
should  probably  have  to  apply  to  it  the  stnM 
epithet. 

The  names  of  Watt,  Brindley,  Smeatoa, 

Telford,  and  Remiie,or  of  our  Stevensons, 
Brunels,  Liudleys,  and  Cleggs,  are  names 
to  which  an  Englishman  refers  with  pride, 
and  stand  in  strong  contrast  with  those  <k 
their  contemporary  builders  of  the  present 
day ;  the  former  have  contributed,  as  much 
as  almost  any  claab  of  men,  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  civilization,  and  to  the  glory  of  the 
nation,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
created  an  art  which  is  daily  becoming  of 
more  and  more  importance.  The  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  have  done  nothing  to  which 
we  can  refer  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  and 
much  that  has  made  us  a  laughing-stock  to 
surrounding  nations. 

They  have  created  nothing  and  advanced 
nothing ;  yet  so  closely  do  these  professions 
approach  at  some  points,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  rt  line  hftupen  them,  and  to  say 
what  works  belong  to  the  one,  and  what  to 
the  other ;  but  their  mode  of  treating  th^r 
subject  differs  as  light  does  from  darkness. 
The  one  admits  of  no  rule  but  fitness  and 
propriety,  and  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
common  sense;  the  other,  copying  and  di^ 
guising,  never  thinking  of  what  is  most  fit 
or  most  useful,  and  worshipping  the  shadow 
of  exotic  art. 

Such  an  impulse  has  lately  been  given 
by  our  railways  and  canal?  to  the  science 
of  engineering,  that  it  now  occupies  almost 
as  much  of  the  public  attention  as  archi- 
tecture, and  as  there  is  more  probability 
of  this  influence  increasing  than  dimin- 
ishing, we  may  hope  that  the  eonnd  prin- 
ciples which  have  enabled  engineers  to 
execute  such  satisfactory  works  may  ex- 
tend to  our  architects,  and  that  we  may 
soon  see  some  improvements  in  their  de- 
signs: hut  much  ignorance  and  long- 
rooted  prejudice  must  first  be  conquered, 
and,  above  all,  the  patrons  of  art  must  leam 
to  take  more  interest  in  the  subject  than 
they  have  hitherto  done,  and  to  think  more 
for  themselves. 

It  has  been  truly  and  beautifully  rem  irked 
by  a  late  German  writer,  that  troe  art  is  like 
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a  natnnJ  Bower  thit  cannot  Oiiflt  wilhoot 
root,  and  stem,  and  leaves;  but  ftlse  art, 

like  an  artificial  flower,  can  dispense  u-itli 
all  these,  to  it,  useless  encumbrances. 

The  metaphor,  we  fear,  appliea  too  tmly 
to  fl  f  arts  in  this  country.  We  have  copied 
the  iluwers  of  everj  foreign  land,  ami  so 
loDff  aceoalonied  oonwlres  to  their  gor<,'eous 
brilliancy,  that  we  are  now  unwilling  to  turn 
to  the  humbler  but  sweeter  scented  blos- 
soms of  our  own  native  land  ;  and  beginning 
to  be  diantiflfied  with  these  artificial  pro> 
dnctions,  we  are  equally  unwilling  to  try 
and  naturalize  them,  bpr  planting  the  seeds 
in  oar  gardens,  and  waiting  the  long  years 
that  must  elapse  before  a  seedling  becomes 
a  tree.  t 
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Charlotte  Easton  had  but  a  small  for- 
tune, and  her  connexions  were  exclusively 
among  the  middling  cla.'^  <  > ;  hut  shr  wai> 
beautiful,  sensible,  and  amiable,  and  evident- 
ly regarded  me  with  very  favorable  eyes. 
The  only  drawback  to  my  happiness  in  her 
poriety  arose  ftom  the  evident  disapprobation 
of  my  mother  and  sister  to  the  attentions 
that  I  showed  to  her.  They  had  no  per- 
sonal dislike  to  Charlotte — such  a  feeling 
would  indeed  hnve  been  imp<)8sible — but 
they  thought,  to  use  their  own  expressicm, 
that  "I  might  do  mueh  better  for  myself;" 
ID  short,  they  nave  thrir  vote  and  interest 
to  another  lady  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  meagre,  peevish,  middle-aged  spinster, 
whom  Uiey  advocated  because  !>he  had  fif- 
teen thouj^and  pounds,  and  could  tallt  of' 
"  way  brother  the  baronet." 

These  recommendations  had  no  great 
force  with  me ;  my  own  income  was  suffi- 
ciently easy  to  support  a  wife  in  comfort, 
and  I  had  a  perfect  horror  of  the  title  of 
baronet  ever  since  my  unfortunate  blunder 
in  regard  to  Sir  Dinid  Dressftt  Whilf 
pondering  on  the  expediency  of  immedi- 
atdy  oflfering  to  Charlotte  Easton,  I  was  in- 
vited t  >  ppnid  a  week  with  my  ohi  friend 
at  Richmond,  where,  by-the-by,  I  had  the 
daily  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

*  Goaeladad  flvn  paga  387. 
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James  Crofton  in  an  elegant  barouche,  ac-> 
companied  by  a  little  fairy  flaxen-haired  boj 
of  three  years  of  age.  My  friend  advised 
me  by  all  means  to  propose  immediatel|  to 
Charlotte,  and  I  wrote  to  her  from  Rich- 
mcmd,  oflfering  her  mv  Isrmd  And  heart,  and 
telling  her  that  I  should  return  home  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day.  The  next 
evening  I  reached  home  a  little  before  eight, 
anxiously  hoping  to  find  a  letter  from  Char- 
lotte. I  was  welcomed  in  the  passage  by 
my  mother  and  aister,  and  somewhat  sur- 
prised :it  the  extreme  warmth  and  cordiality 
of  their  reception. 

'*  Well,  my  dear  William,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, "  yon  have  not  treated  me  at  joa 
ought  to  hnve  done,  in  excluding  me  from 
your  confidence  in  the  important  matter  of 
the  choice  of  a  wife;  hot  I  am  too  wdl 
pleased  with  your  taste  to  lecture  yon  very 
severely  on  your  reserve." 

"  Let  me  assure  you,"  said  my  sister, 
"  that  I  am  equally  well  pleased  with  the 
pro.spect  of  so  desirable  a  relative." 

I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  aston- 
ishment. **  1  confess,"  I  said,  **  that  I  hav« 
made  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  T  have  every 
reason  to  think  it  will  be  accepted ;  but 
how  can  you  possibly  know  any  thing  about 
it?" 

"Why,"  said  my  mother,  look  in  cj  rather 
embarrassed,  "  to  teli  you  the  truth,  Wil- 
liam, a  letter  directed  in  a  lady's  hand  was 
laid  before  nu%  and  I  opened  it  without 
looking  very  intently  on  the  superscription ; 
it  was  a  very  prettily  worded  acceptance  of 
your  offer." 

"  She  haa  excellent  sense/'  said  my 
sister. 

"Bach  a  heart,  sneh  a  temper,  such 

eligible  connexions,"  added  my  mother. 

"  Eligible  connexions,"  I  said  to  myself; 
"  my  mother  has  become  surprisingly  hum- 
;  Charlotte  Easton's  conneuons  are 
only  elij;d)le  inasmuch  as  they  are  worthy 
and  respectable  people."  llowever,  my 
feelings  were  those  of  exceeding  compla- 
cency towards  my  mother  and  sistiT.  over 
whose  prejudices  I  believed  the  graces  and 
amiable  qualities  of  my  Charlotte  to  have 
obtained  a  complete  conquest. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  William,  '  pnrstied 
my  mother,  "  1  have  an  agreeable  surprise 
in  store  for  yon.** 

"  I  have  already  lif  rn  nrjrf  rably  surpris- 
ed," I  said ;  "  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  more 
so." 

"  When  I  had  read  the  letter  of  my  dear 
daughter-in-law  elect,"  continued  my  mo- 
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ther,  "  I  was  so  <  anxious  to  assure  her  of 
the  aflfection  with  which  I  should  welcome 
her  into  my  fiinilv,  th;u  I  iminecruitely  put 
on  iny  bounet,  walked  to  Belvidere  Place, 
eoofewed  to  her  the  mistake  under  whteh  I 
had  opened  her  letter,  and  obtained  her 
consent  to  come  and  drink  tea  here  this 
evening;  now  are  you  not  surprised  T" 

"  Verymueh  so  indeed,"  I  replie<l,  wish- 
ing that  mv  mother  had  not  been  quite  so 
officious  and  prompt  in  her  movements,  ai- 
thouffh  at  the  aanie  time  I  felt  glad  that  my 
killlid  gentle  Charlotte  should  hare  been 
encouraged  by  such  marked  demonstration 
of  kindness  on  the  part  of  one  with  whom 
I  knew  abe  saspeeted  that  ahe  vaa  no  fa- 
vorite. 

"  As  soon  as  tea  is  over,"  said  my  mother, 
"  I  and  yovr  aiater  will  alip  ont  of  the  room, 
and  you  may  enjoy  the  eoBTeraation  of  your 

beloved." 

"  But,  mother,  you  hare  never  shown  me 
her  letter,"  I  exclaimed.  My  mother  was 
on  the  point  of  producinij  it  from  the  re- 
cesses of  her  pocket,  when  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  atreet-door,  annoonein^  the 
arrival  of  the  fair  one  in  question.  I  has- 
tily ran  up  stairs  to  arrange  my  hair,  and 
put  on  the  moat  irre9istil)le  waistcoat  in  my 
wardrobe.  When  I  decended  again,  I 
stood  for  a  motnont  in  the  fearfiiliiess  of 
true  love,  with  my  hand  upon  the  lock. 

How  flhr  ill  Charlotte  Easton's  Toioe  aoonda 
to-night,"  I  thougrht;  "she  speaks  much 
louder  than  my  mother  and  sister ;  I  sup- 
pose nervous  excitement  is  the  cause  of  her 
altered  tones ;  however,  her  beauty  will  not 
be  impaired  by  her  trepidation,  although 
the  sweetness  of  her  voice  may  be  so."  I 
threw  open  the  door,  expecting  to  feaat  my 
eyes  on  the  smiling.  bloomin2  countenance 
of  sweet  Charlotte  Easton  ;  alas!  what  was 
my  horror  at  beholding  the  bony  angular 
form  of  M ias  Euslon,  the  spinster  who  had 
been  «!f>  nfken  atid  so  warmly  recommended 
to  me  by  my  mother  and  sister,  instanta- 
neously the  truth  flashed  upon  me ;  both  of 
the  ladies  lived  in  Belvidere  Place,  and  the 
atrocious  habit  of  which  (Jeorge  Gordon 
had  accused  me  in  my  boyhood,  of  making 
an  a  in  the  precise  ahapo  of  a  u,  had  occa- 
sioned the  letter  meant  for  Miss  Kiston  to 
be  carried  to  Mias  Euston,  read,  and  fa- 
vorably answered  by  her.  I  actually  trem- 
bled with  consternation. 

"  Williatn  is  rather  overcome,  my  dear," 
said  my  mother  to  Miss  Euston;  "  but  it  is 
always  the  way  with  trae  lovera  to h«  doubt- 
ing wad  diflldeDt." 


Miss  Euston  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
jure up  somethiiifj  like  a  blusli  upon  her 
sallow  cheek,  and  rejoined,  "  Mr.  Seyton 
has  received  my  letter,  and  must  feel  per- 
fectly secure  of  the  reciprocity  of  my  sen- 
timents." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  with  the  Irish- 
man, that  '*  the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one 
side;"  my  cheeks  flushed,  my  hands  trem- 
bled, and  I  had  the  conviction  that  I  was 
cutting  a  very  ridiculous  figure.  Mr  com- 
panions, however,  were  all  diapoeed  to  be 
very  indulgent  to  me,  and  I  talked  about 
Richmond  Hill  and  Twickenham  meadows, 
and  Rtrove  to  appear  as  unembarrassed  aa 
possible ;  my  plan  was,  that  as  soon  as  my 
mother  and  sister  had  lefl  the  room,  I  should 
discJose  to  Miss  Kuston  ray  unfortunate 
mistake,  and  advise  her  to  take  upon  her> 
self  the  credit  of  refusing  me,  which  I  was 
perfectly  well  inclined  to  give  her  as  a  balm 
to  her  wounded  vanity.  At  lengtli  my  mo- 
ther and  f^ister  exchanged  a  telegraphic 
look,  and  the  former  half  rose  from  her  seat, 
murmuring  something  about  the  geraniums 
in  the  badt  drawing^-oom,  when  anddenly 
a  thundering  knock  resounded  at  the  door, 
and  she  resumed  her  former  position. 

"  I  believe  it  is  my  brother  the  baronet," 
said  Miss  Euston;  "directly  I  had  read 
Mr.  Seyton's  letter,  I  inclosed  it  in  a  note 
to  Wimpole-street,  begging  that  he  would 
aoou  call  upon  me  to  converae  on  a  mea- 
sure  so  important  to  my  future  happi- 
ness ;  and  1  directed,  that  if  he  came  this 
evening,  he  should  be  told  where  I  was  to  be 
found." 

My  mother  and  sister  looked  aghast. 
Miss  Euston  had  frequently  alluded  to  the 
very  high  views  formM  for  her  by  her  bra* 
ther  the  baronet,  and  they  apprehended  that 
he  had  come  to  fulminate  his  right  honorih 
ble  indignation  on  our  presumptuous  family, 
and  bear  away  his  sister  an  unwilling  vic- 
tim, to  receive  flie  addressr?^  of  some  earl 
or  viscount.  1  entertained  somewhat  of 
the  same  idea,  but  with  me  it  took  not  the 
pale  cast  of  fear,  but  the  rose-colored  tint 
of  hope  ;  such  an  event  would  extricate  me 
from  my  difficulties  without  impugning  my 
honor:  and  had  the  baronet  thought  lit  to 
enact  the  part  of  Lochinvar,  and  carry 
away  my  affianced  bride  on  his  steed,  I 
should  certainly  have  borne  a  eloae  reaem- 
Maiice  to  "the  poor  craven  bridegroom" 
who  "  spoke  never  a  word"  on  the  occasion. 
The  first  glance,  however,  at  the  counte- 
nance of  the  "  very  magnificent  three-tailed 
beabiw,"  who  waa  now  advancing  towards 
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m»t  dimiptted  tbe  fears  of  my  mother  aiid 

sister,  and  my  own  hopes ;  he  was  amiably 
and  patroniziDffljr  eondescending,  assured 
me  that  he  had  always  res|)ected  me  as  a 
ferj  deserving  young  man,  and  thai  he  felt 
mured  the  more  he  saw  of  nie  tlie  hrtter 
be  should  like  me ;  told  roe  that  1  had  made 
oboice  of  a  treasure,  and  cooiplimented  my 
mother  and  sister  on  the  fondness  and  ad- 
miration which  his  de  ir  Ddtotliea  had  in- 
formed him  they  had  h  i  v  inced  towards 
her.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was 
a*hamed  of  my  mother :  she  kept  inclining 
her  head  a^  revereutiaJly  as  if  she  had  been 
the  mother  of  Aladdb  asking  the  stately 
Chinese  princess  in  marriage  of  the  sultan 
her  father;  and  abe  occasionally  uttered 
short  phrases  expressive  of  her  delight, 
honor,  and  satisfaction  at  the  proposed 
alliance.  I  learned  afterwards  the  secret 
of  tbe  unexpected  aifabiiit^  of  *'  my  brother 
the  baronet** 

About  three  months  ago,  he  h^id  united 
himself  with  a  very  lively,  laughing,  pretty 
joung  girl,  who  had  obtained  great  influ- 
aaee  oter  him,  but  whose  levity  inflicted 
such  a  severe  shock  on  the  nerves  of  her 
prim  sister-in-law,  that  she  took  the  trouble 
of  going  every  other  day  to  Wimpole- 
•treet,  to  lecture  the  young  bride  on  the 
enormities  of  standing  half  the  morning  in 
the  balcony,  singing  French  ballads  with 
the  windows  open,  and  encouraging  young 
men  to  drop  in  at  Innclieoii-time.  Lady 
Euston  was  by  no  means  grateful  for  this 
$turveiS«meet  and  repeatedly  tdd  her  bNB> 
band  that  '*  she  would  give  any  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  the  old  maid  married,  and  only 
wished  that  be  would  look  out  for  some  one 
silly  enough  to  take  her." 

I  had  some  thouahtj^,"  the  baronet  re- 
marked to  me,  "  of  deferring  mv  visit  till 
to4norrow,  but  Lady  Euston  would  not  hear 
of  it  ;  she  said  sho()uite  felt  for  the  anxiety 
of  tiiuid  under  which  you  must  suffer  while, 
awaiting  my  opinion.  Lady  Euston  is  ex- 
cessively food  of  Dorothea,  abe  feels  for 
her  just  as  a  younger  sister  would  do  for 
an  elder  one."  (Lady  Euston  was  seven- 
teen, and  Hisa  Euston  fortv-aeven,  there- 
fore she  must  have  felt  for  her  like  a  very 
younger  sister  indeed !) 

My  mother  here  interposed  an  observa- 
tion, that  much  as  Lady  Huston's  aifection- 
ate  kindness  was  to  be  admired,  the  wonder 
would  be  to  find  any  one  who  was  not  at- 
tached to  Miss  Euston. 

"  I  presume,"  said  the  baronet,  turning 
sportively  to  uie,  "  that  you  ate  willing  that 


my  sister's  property  shoald  be  settled  oia 

herself" 

Too  much  overcome  to  speak,  I  gave  a 
nervous  nod  of  the  head. 

"  And  I  conclude,"  he  CODtittUed,  witii 
ndiruiinial  vivacity,  "  that  you  are  not  over- 
burdened with  capital,  and  have  not  much 
of  your  own  to  add  to  it.'* 

I  gave  a  nervous  ^hakc  of  my  head,  and 
my  mother  lut*  r)>oscd  in  my  favor  with  the 
hackneyed  joke  that  "I  had  nothing  .to 
settle  but  my  heart,  and  had  already  done 
that  most  effectually." 

1  imagine,"  said  the  baronet,  "  that  yoa 
will  not  obieet  to  the  aettlementa  being 
made  by  my  own  solicitor,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent fellow;  indeed  I  am  particularly 
fortunate  in  every  one  whom  I  empluy.  1 
can  recommend  you  to  an  admirable  wine- 
merchant,  and  an  iiivalu;ible  tailor;  and 
when  you  furnish  your  house,  yon  cannot 
do  better  than  to  apply  to  all  my  own  trades- 
peo[)!e." 

Thus  oppressively  condescending,  did 
the  baronet  converse  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
when  drawing  his  sister  beneath  bis  arm, 
he  took  his  departure,  leaving  me  convinced 
that  it  was  too  late  for  explanation,  and  that, 
to  use  an  expressive  colloquial  phraae,  I 
was  "  fairly  in  for  it  f" 

A  week  passed,  my  courtship  progressed  ; 
I  did  not  confide  the  secret  of  the  mia-dl- 
rected  letter  to  any  one  but  my  dd  friend 
George  Gordon. 

"  I  pity  you  sincerely,"  he  said;  "  but  I 
am  afraid  that  on  the  present  oecaaion  I 
verify  the  words  of  Rochcfoucault,  that 
'  there  is  something  in  the  misfortunes  of 
our  best  friends  which  does  not  displease 
na;*  let  me,  however,  first  ask  you  if  yon 
really  mean  to  marry  Miss  Euston  V 

"  I  cannot  do  otherwise,"  I  said  mourn- 
fully, *'she  baa  jnat  ordo^ed  her  wedding- 
:  bonnet,  and  her  brother  the  baronet  has 
presented  her  with  a  topaz  necklace  be- 
longing to  the  late  Lady  Euston,  all  claim 
to  wliich  the  present  Lady  Euston  has  gen- 
eroiisly  relinquished,  because  the  setting  is 
old-fashioned,  and  she  has  a  particular  dis- 
like to  topazes.  But  why  do  you  ask  the 
question  T" 

'*  Because,"  said  George  Gordon,  "  I 
•  have  long  secretly  admired  Charlotte  Eas- 
toti,  but  never  made  known  my  feelings  to 
her,  deeminir  that  vou  were  attached  to  her, 
and  that  your  attachment  was  reciprocated; 
even  now  I  will  not  addreaa  her  till  your 
marriage  has  taken  place." 
My  marriage  did  take  place  in  a  few 
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weeks,  and  the  next  day,  George  Gordon 
■ent  an  exquisitely^written  proposal  of  mar- 
riage to  Charlotte  Easton,  which  lay  in  no 
danger  of  being  taken  to  a  wrong  house. 
He  was  refiisea,  but  Charlotte's  aunt,  tnth 
whon}  he  was  a  great  favorite,  privately  ad- 
mouisbed  bim  to  persevere,  saying  tiiat 
Charlotte  had  certainly  felt  a  decided  pre- 
dilection for  Mr.  Seytun,  who  had  paid  her 
marked  attentions,  and  she  was  both  inor- 
titied  and  wounded  when  he  made  choice 
of  another  lady,  but  that  a  little  tine  and 
her  (uvn  excellent  ?cn<;c  would  doubtless 
enable  her  tu  forget  him,  and  she  would 
then  besin  to  value  the  good  qualities  and 
firm  and  consistent  attachment  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don. George  took  the  hint,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  of  Charlotte's  aunt  for 
three  months,  then  renewed  his  offer,  and 
was  accepted. 

I  have  been  married  for  a  year,  and  have 
not  the  roost  remote  intention  of  claiming 
the  Dunmow  flitch.  The  temper  of  Mrs. 
William  Seyton  is  still  loss  placid  than  that 
of  Miss  Eustou;  her  jealousy  is  such  that 
•he  cannot  even  bear  me  to  lo«»k  at  the 
pretty  faces  in  the  Annuals,  and  she  repays 
the  anxiety  of  my  mother  and  sister  to  pos- 
•eai  her  for  a  relative,  by  treating  tbera 
with  so  much  rudeness  and  hautear,  that  it 
is  painful  to  nic  to  soc  them  in  my  house, 
while  I  am  subjected  lo  the  must  rigid  do- 
mestic cross-questioning  and  lecturing  if  I 
visit  them  in  their  own.  It  is  true  that  my 
wife  had,  as  was  alleged,  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  but  the  solicitor  employed  by  "  my 
brother  the  baronet"  has  so  drawn  up  the 
■etiements,  that  should  my  wife  die  without 
children,  (and  at  her  age  it  is  likely  enough 
that  *'  die  may  lead  her  graces  to  the  grave, 
and  leave  the  world  no  copy,")  I  am  depriv- 
ed of  even  a  life-interest  in  her  property, 
the  whole  of  which  goes  to  her  brother  and 
his  descendants,  of  whom  there  promises  to 
benolack,  Lady  Euston  having  just  enliv- 
ened her  domestic  hearth  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  magnificent  twin  boys.  Thus,  when 
I  am  left  a  widower  I  shall  be  a  penuyleas 
one ;  the  property  of  my  wife  being  in  the 
three  p^  cents,  only  prodneea  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  apyear,  of  which  she  claims 
two  huruired  as  pin-money,  asserting  that  no 
lady  call  dress  neatly  upon  a  less  sum ;  the 
onO'horse  Ichariot  and  French  Mouhretttt 
which  her  brother  the  baronet  declares  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  respectability 
of  his  sister,  absorbs  the  remainder  of  the 
income  she  brings  to  me,  and  my  friends 

all  eay  of  me,  that,  like  Bumble  the  beadie 


mi 

in  Oliver  Twist,  "  I  let  myself  go  very  reap 

sonable, — I  was  cheap,  dirt  clu  ap  !" 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  George  Gor- 
don called. 

"  George,  my  excellent  frimd,"  I  said, 
"  I  know  your  regard  fi»r  me,  it  has  been 
tried  and  proved;  will  you  give  me  another 
demonstration  of  itt" 

George  looked  rather  alarmed  at  this  pre- 
face, as  the  firmest  friend  would  find  it  very 
natural  to  do. 

"  I  tm  sore,  Seyton,"  he  said,  "I  would 
do  any  thing  to  oblige  you,  but  iny  nccount 
at  my  banker's  is  very  small  just  at  present." 

**  1  do  not  wish  yon  to  lend  me  money," 
I  returned,  "  the  service  I  require  it  your 
hands  is  of  a  domestic  nature  " 

"  Surely,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  not 
going  to  separate  frmn  your  wife  1  I  know 
these  things  are  very  common  in  the  fash- 
ionable world,  but  indeed,  Seyton,  they  will 
not  do  in  middling  life." 

"  Again  you  are  wrong,  my  friend,"  I 
said,  "  I  have  been  writing  a  sketch  of  my 
life  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
rising  generation;  I  wish  to  insert  it  in  the 
Metropolitan,  but  it  has  awakened  feelings 
in  my  mind  so  painful,  that  I  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  again  glancing  on  it ;  you  know 
my  adventures,  you  know  my  turn  of  ex- 
pressioii,  you  know  better  than  any  one 
else  the  little  peculiarities  of  my  hand-wri- 
ting, will  you  take  it  to  the  edit<Mr,  and  will 
you — will  you,  my  dear  friend,  order  the 
proofs  to  be  sent  to  you  for  correction  7" 

George  started,  put  his  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment before  his  eyes,  then  withdrew  it, 
looked  first  at  the  cabalistic  mysterious 
characters  of  my  blotted  manuscript,  and 
then  on  my  rueful  and  imploring  counte- 
nance. 

"  I  will,"  he  said,  in  a  firm,  distinct 
tone. 

I  wrung  his  hand  in  silent  gratitude,  and 
feel  happy  to  close  my  melancholy  tale  with 
so  sublime  an  instance  of  the  devotion  of 
true  friendship.  By  the  time  these  paijes 
meet  the  eye  of  the  public,  George  GordoQ 
wilt  have  performed  his  promise ! 


Lady  Eri/.ABrTii  Levisos  Gowkr. — A  malri- 
monial  erifagement  is  confidently  •tated  to  bo 
cooci  tided  between  the  Msrqoeesof  Loni  sod  tbe 
Lady  Elissb^  Levssoo  Gower, sldast daogbtsr 
of  their  Grseas  of  flolhsriand.— Onift  AmuL 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

From  the  Britiih  anil  Torri^n  Bovmw, 

TAe  History  of  Ancient  America,  anterior 
to  tie  time  of  Columbus,  proving  the 
idaUity  of  the  Aborigines  with  the  Tyr- 
inn<  iDuf  77v/rA7i  s,  inrl  the  Introdurtion 
oj  Chnsttamly  into  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere 6jr  the  Apostle  S^.  Thomas.  By- 
Georc;k  Jonrs.  M.  R.  S.  I.,  F.  S.  V. 
Lonffinan  and  Brown,  London  ;  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.  1843. 

If  all  the  embellishments  the  art  of 
printing  can  bestow,  with  the  addition  of 
an  elaborate  title-page  and  a  solemnly  in- 
flated ptyin,  >  nnlil  insure  the  success  of  a 
work  and  confer  reputation  on  ita  author, 
Mr.  George  Jones  would  henceibrth  be- 
come the  literary  lion  of  the  day,  and  his 
'History  of  Ancient  America'  would  dis- 
play ita  hot-pressed  charms  upon  every  li- 
brary table.  Unfortunately  the  merits  of  a 
book  are  not  in  precise  proportion  to  its 
outward  garniture;  and  though  we  doubt 
whether  even  the  aathor  wooTd  recognize 
the  "  child  of  his  brain,"  were  it  unrolled 
from  tlie  gorgeous  coverings  in  which  it 
has  been  sedulously  swathed,  we  own  that 
we  would  rather  have  seen  It  I'lt  jntrit  na- 
turaUbus. 

Few  questions  have  given  rise  to  more 
discussion  or  more  ingenious  theorizing 
than  the  original  history  of  America.  It  is 
one  of  those  moot  points  which  have  always 
been,  and  probably  will  ever  continue  to 
be,  of  an  uncertaraty  only  stimulating  to 
the  appetite  of  the  speculative;  while  the 
inquirer,  though  he  fail  to  solve  them,  may 
efaanee  to  alight  upon  detached  and  Yalua- 
ble  portions  of  truth,  aathe  hammer  of  the 
geologist  may  sometimes  strike  out  a  gem, 
though  he  lose  the  course  of  the  stratum  he 
is  inrestifating.  To  determine  this  dis- 
puted paternity,  tm-iy  incretlihle  nnd  rili- 
surd  hypotheites  have  been  from  time  to 
time  propounded.  Some  authors— Lord 
Kaimes  among  them — have  not  scrupled 
to  report  tlint  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  of  our  iirst  parents  wa.s  only  in- 
tended to  inform  us  of  the  origin  of  the  in- 
hitiii  lilts-  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  th-it  the 
American  nations  sprung  from  a  diSerent 
Adam  and  perhaps  a  less  erring  Eve ! 
Others,  with  less  imagination,  or  more 
piety,  have  contented  the-n^ielves  with  haz- 
arding the  conjecture,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  when,  aocording  to 
holy  writ,  "ihe  Lord  aoattered  them  (tbe 


builders)  abroad  upon  the  fiiee  of  all  the 

earth,"  was  the  time  when  the  vast  plains 
Hid  forests  of  the  Western  world  first 
received  roan  as  their  inhabitant.  A  third 
party,  still  more  absord,  have  conceived 
(from  a  passage  in  Plato)  that,  in  fi>rmer 
times,  an  island  of  enormous  dimensions, 
named  Atlantis,  stretched  from  the  north* 
western  coast  of  Africa  across  the  Atlastie 
Ocean,  and  that  over  this  continental  tract 
both  man  and  beast  migrated  westwards. 
In  one  night,  however,  a  mighty  sterm  and 
wind  overwhelmed  this  island,  at  a  time 
when  only  a  feiv  animals  had  succeeded  in 
making  good  their  passage. 

These  theories,  and  many  others  evM 
more  wild  which  might  be  collected  front 
different  writers,  are  not  without  their 
warning  nse;  they  give  a  hamiliatinff  proof 
of  the  puerilities  into  which  even  vigorous 
minds  may  be  betrayed,  when  once  they 
abandon  inductive  reasoning  for  the  se> 
dueing  fields  of  speculative  fancy.  Thus 
the  early  gcolo^jists  conceived  that  the  pet- 
rified shells  and  vessels  found  buried  in 
the  secondary  strata  were  produced  by  what 
they  c  illrd  a  "  plastic  force  "  in  nature,  and 
accounted  for  the  vast  beds  of  shells  on  the 
tops  of  the  Alps  by  remembering  the  shell- 
ornamented  bonnets  of  the  pilgrims  passing 
from  Rome! 

To  return  however  to  our  subject.  Tbe 
discoveries  made  by  the  Russians  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  under  the 
auspices  of  Peter  the  Great,  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  not  disposed  to  ac- 
count by  supernatural  agency  for  what 
mifjht  be  effected  by  natural  caui'ps,  had 
early  suggested  the  possibility  of  America 
having  been  peopled  from  the  contiguous 
northern  shores  of  Europe  on  the  one  side 
and  Asia  on  the  other.  They  insisted 
upon  the  similarity  in  features,  manners, 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  denisens  of  these 

frigid  zones;  and,  ar,:^nin:r  upon  the  anal- 
ogous migrations  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  nomads,  they  accounted  for  the 
existence  of  the  Southern  Americans  by 
the  continual  pres-iure  of  a  rapidly  increa^ 
ing  po|Milation  from  the  north. 

But  even  when  the  discoveries  of  Russia 
appnreiitly  corroborated  this  hypothesis,  the 
tide  of  discussion  was  not  checked,  but 
merely  diverted  into  fresh  and  numemos 
channels.  Almost  every  nation  of  the  Old 
World  set  up  its  claim  in  torn  to  the  honor 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  new  hemis- 
phere ;  the  Jews,  Canaanites,  Phmniciana, 
Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  Scythian^  Cht- 
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and  many  others,  have  all  found  zeal- 
•drooates  for  their  reepeetiTe  claims. 
Joaephofl  Aooeta,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who 

wrote  about  the  year  1.560,  is  opposed  to 
the  opinion,  which  he  says  was  prevalent 
in  his  time,  that  the  Americans  were  of 
Jewish  oriiriri.  He  treats  this  suggestion, 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  passage  of  the  book  of  Esdras,  with  at* 
ler  skepticism  and  even  some  degree  of 
contempt.  He  "  cannot  well  sec  hnw  that 
Euphrates  in  Eadras  should  be  a  more  con< 
renient  passage  to  go  to  the  New  World 
than  the  enchanted  and  fabulous  Atlantike 
island  of  Plato."  He  confesses,  however, 
that  the  eoineidenees  in  the  eosioiDs  vi  the 
two  nations  are  curious,  allboogh  in  hu 
opinion  accidental. 

Mr,  Parsons,  the  author  of  the  work  en- 
titled '  Remains  of  Japhet,'  entertains  no 
doubt  that  the  earliest  Americans  were  a 
colony  from  Tartary.  In  confirmation  of 
this  idea  he  observes,  that  the  Anmriean 
nations  had  some  accjuaiiuance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  fur  tliey  wnrshi(>- 
ped  tlieir  tutelary  deity,  the  Sun,  under  the 
threefold  appellation  of  the  *  Father  and 

Lord  Sun,'  'the  Son  Sun,'  and  the  'Bro- 
ther Sun and  moreover  they  adored  an 
idol  called  by  the  name  of  Tanga-Tanga, 
which  signifies  '  One  in  Three  and  Three 
in  One.'  This  circumstance  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Parsons,  who  had  observed  a  siini- 
lar  worship  among  the  Lamas  of  Thibet 
and  Tartary,  as  a  strong  presumption  in 
fkror  of  the  original  identity  of  the  two  na- 
tions; and  firom  this  and  some  other  analo* 
gies  he  concludes  that  both  the  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans  are  derived  from  the  house 
of  Tognrniah,  the  son  of  Gomer,  the  son  of 
Japhet,  who,  we  are  told,  settled  ** east- 
ward, in  the  northern  quarter." 

Dr.  Robertson,  whose  graceful  yet  man- 
ly style  stands  out  in  strong  and  pleasing 
relief  to  that  of  some  authors  upon  this  sub- 
ject, does  not  place  much  reliance  upon  the 
analogies  which  may  be  traced  in  the  cus- 
toms, either  secular  or  religious,  of  any  two 
nations.  He  justly  obscrvr?,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  these  coincidences  which  may 
-not  be  snAciently  explained  by  the  similar- 
ity of  their  condition  or  situation;  and  that, 
to  prove  an  identity  of  origin,  it  is  requi- 
site that  some  arbitrary  institution,  such  as 
the  keeping  the  seventh  day  holy,  should 
be  discovered  in  hoih.  He  also  conceived 
that  America  was  not  pe<H)led  by  any  na- 
tion of  the  Old  World  whiM  had  made  any 
oonsiderable  progrees  towards  eivilimiion. 


But  we  should  five  due  weight  to  the  re- 
mark of  the  author  of  the  work  before  ns 

upon  this  point,  viz.,  that  this  eminent  his- 
torian was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  stupendous  remains  of  furiner  magnifi- 
cence which  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Jones 
to  ascribe  tn  their  proper  architects.  On 
the  whole,  Robertson  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Parsons  before  alluded  to,  and 
concludes  that  we  must  consider  the  north- 
eastern nations  of  Asia  to  have  been  the 
first  inhabitants  of  America ;  and  that,  after 
having  migrated  across  Behring's  Straits, 
they  spread  themselves  gradually  over  the 
whole  hemisphere.  This  account  tallies 
with  the  traditions  the  Mexicans  have  of 
their  own  origin,  which  relate  that  their 
ancestors  journeyed  from  the  north-west. 

This  theory  receives  some  additional  con- 
firmation firom  an  account  given  by  Peter 
Knlrn,  in  his  'Travels  into  North  America,' 
of  pillars  of  stone,  apparently  of  great  an- 
tiquity, which  had  been  foond  some  Inn* 
dred  miles  west  of  Montreal,— one  of  them 
covered  with  inscriptions,  which  some 
Jesuits  who  saw  them  affirujed  were  written 
in  Tartarian  characters.  It  appears  mor^ 
over,  from  lVT;irro  P<iIo,  th;it  Kuhlai  Khan, 
a  Tartarian  monarch,  one  of  the  succesttora 
of  Qanghis  Khan,  aflter  he  had  conquered 
the  southern  part  of  China,  sent  out  a  naval 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  Ja- 
pan, but  that  this  armament  was  cast  away 
and  never  more  heard  of;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  of  these  vessels  may 
have  found  their  way  to  the  American 
shores. 

The  Abb6  Francesco  Clavigero,  a  native 
of  New  Spain,  and  author  of  a  '  History  of 
Mexico'  of  considerable  celebrity,  is  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  bis  countrymen 
came  from  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
but  evades  the  question  of  their  original 
parents^.  His  description  of  their  state 
at  the  time  of  their  discovery  is  extremely 
curious  and  entertaining,  but  appears  too 
much  drawn  from  the  notoriously  exagge- 
rated and  fancifbl  odoring  of  Bolorinitobe 
received  ns  history  without  the  rnost  extreme 
CRUtion.  He  affirms  that  the  Mexicans  wor- 
shipped a  supreme  deity  called  Teod,  which 
bears  some  analogy  to  the  Greek  Ofog,  both 
in  sound  and  attributes.  They  had  also 
some  notion  of  an  evil  spirit,  whom  they 
called  (for  what  reason  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture) by  a  word  which  signified  '  a  rational 
owl.'  Their  also  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  Boal,  and  had  deseriptioM  of  the 
ereatioD,  ddngn,  ooafiimon  of  tongues 
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dispersion  ol'  the  people,  ia  the  paintings 
whieb  MTved  them  as  national  archives. 
Moreover,  they  had  in  their  system  of  rcli- 
gioa  monasteries  and  different  orders  of 
mooka. 

To  the  list  of  distinguished  writers  who 

have  embraced  the  opinion  that  America 
received  at  least  the  bulk  of  her  inhubitaut^ 
from  eastern  Aaia,  maj  be  added  the  name 
of  Mr.  Pennant.  The  customs  of  sc;tl[)iiii:, 
torturing,  and  even  eating  their  prisoners,  of 
disguising  themsdrea  aa  wild  beaata  for  the 
purpose  of  the  chase,  and  of  marching  in 
file  ;itid  not  abreast,  prevail,  according  to 
tlii.s  author,  as  well  among  the  American 
Indians  as  among  the  Scythians  and  in- 
habitants of  Tartary,  while  in  their  physical 
formation  the  similarity  is  even  more  appa- 
rent. 

Having  thus,  in  some  measure,  recalled 
to  our  readers  tlie  opinions  which  have  ni 
various  times  prevailed  respecting  the  pa- 
realage  of  the  American  aborigines,  it  is 

time  to  bestow  our  nttciition  upon  the  WOrk 
from  which  we  have  wandered. 

A  great  evil  ia  compicnous  throughout 
the  wliolc  book,  viz.  the  diffoae  and  digres- 
sive style  in  which  it  is  composed  ;  we  are 
indeed  prepared  for  this  by  the  following 
announcement  in  the  preface : — "  Knowing 

from  cxpi'rinico  that  works  upon  anti- 
quities, described  in  laugua^e  cold  as  the 
marblea  they  illaiitrate,  are  not  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader,  the  author  has 
therefore  avoided  the  usual  frigid  style,  and 
has  cousequeuily  placed  around  them  such 
fervent  glowing  words  as  their  novel  charac- 
ters have  authorized  ntid  demanded."  Under 
shelter  of  this  considerate  care  for  the 
enusement  of  hia  readers,  and  disregarding 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  his  subject,  however 
dryly  handled,  our  author  has  introduced 
intercalary  disquisitions  upon  every  branch 
of  the  fine  arts;  he  baa  drawn  long  and 
hypothetirrtl  rharacter?  of  ccli  hrated  per- 
sons,  from  liiram  king  of  Tyre,  down  to 
hia  present  majesty  of  Pruaaia ;  and,  in  fine, 
has  contrived  to  put  us  in  possession  of  his 
sentiments  upon  very  many  and  very  mis- 
cellaneous topics.  Unhappiiy  lie  has  been 
but  too  aucceaeful  in  difTusinor  over  the  whole 
OOmposition  an  itiHated  and  frivolous  tone, 
not  only  the  worst  which  could  be  devised 
for  a  serious  and  important  discussion,  but 
which  does  not  do  justice  to  the  information 
the  author  really  possesses,  and  tlie  inge- 
nuity with  which  many  of  his  propositions 
are  maintained.  An  additional  objection 
to  tbia  mode  of  compoaition  ia,  that  it  baa 
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increased  to  the  size  of  a  royal  octavo  a 
bode,  the  matter  of  which  might  fairly  have 
been  compressed  within  the  dimenaiona  of 
a  duodecimo. 

There  are  three  diatinet  aaaertiona,  the 
truth  of  which  it  is  the  author's  aim  to  es- 
tablish, though  the  first  two  are  far  less 
anxiously  and  laboriously  inve^itigaied  than 
the  third.  These  are  —  first,  that  the 
American  nation  are  of  two  distinct  races; 
secondly,  that  tlio«e  to  the  north  of  Mexico 
are  of  Hebrew  deaeent;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  Mexican  and  Southern  aborigines  were 
that  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 
saved,  after  the  destruction  of  their  city,  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  whom  Isaiab 
predicted  that  "  these  should  he  as  the  shak- 
ing of  an  olive-tree,  as  the  gleaning  grapes 
when  the  vintage  ia  done." 

The  first  of  these  propositions,  tboui^ 
perhaps  (inasmuch  as  it  influences  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  second)  the  most  important, 
is  very  cavalierly  dealt  with.  Mr.  Jones 
assert.^  that  there  are  distinctive  national 
differences  in  religion, politics,  and  customa, 
aawell  as  in  physical  confernatioo,  between 
the  nations  to  the  north  and  those  to  the 
south  of  Mexico :  further,  that  the  former 
are  as  remarkable  for  all  the  virtues  which 
can  adorn  humanity,  as  the  latter  are  for 
vices  which  would  have  disgraced  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  corrupt  sway  of  the  later 
emperors.  For  thew  aaaertiona  no  authority 
is  adduced,  though  the  author  has  appa- 
rently framed  his  peculiar  creed  alternately 
from  Bolurini  and  the  calumniator  of  the 
Mexican  race,  H  de  Pan.  In  opposition  to 
these  statements,  we  find  in  Humboldt  that 
"  the  nations  of  America,  except  those  which 
border  on  the  Polar  circle,  form  9,$mgU 
race,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  the 
skull,  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  extreme 
thiiuic.<'s  of  the  beard,  ond  straight  and 
glossy  hair."  We  are  told  by  the  Chevalier 
Piiito,  "  that  they  are  all  of  a  copper  color." 
From  Don  Antonio  Uiloa  we  learn,  "  that 
the  Indiana  who  live  as  far  as  40o  and  up- 
wards north  and  south  of  the  equator  are 
not  to  be  distin|Tuished  in  color  from  those 
immediately  beneath  it,  while  the  resem- 
blance in  their  genius,  character,  and  cus* 
tonis  is  no  less  strikinrr."  And  lastly,  Rob- 
ertson bears  bis  powerful  and  impartial 
testimony  to  the  remarkable  nniforroily  of 
all  the  American  Indiana  both  in  appearance 
and  character. 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  Mr.  Jonea 
has  no  authority  for  what  be  baa  advanced ; 
but  he  baa  not  choaen  to  adduce  any,  aii4 
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we  must  therefore  be  guided  by  those  we 
po80ei0. 

The  second  proposition,  viz  that  the  na- 
tions to  the  north  of  Mexico  are  of  Hebrew 
descent,  is  dependent  in  no  slight  degree 
«poo  the  truth  of  the  iirst ;  since  even  Mr. 
Jones  does  not  contend  that  all  America 
was  pem)led  from  the  house  of  Jeroboam. 
In  proof  of  his  aaaertion  be  enamerates  va- 
rious analogies  between  the  tribes  of  \ho 
north  and  the  Hebrews ;  such  as  the  seclu- 
aioo  of  the  mother  after  childbirth,  the  mar* 
riage  usually  contracted  between  a  widowed 
wife  and  her  husband's  brother,  their  pos- 
sessing an  ark,their  selecting  their  medicine 
men  (i.  r.  priests  or  prophets)  frcMD  among 
a  portion  of  the  tribe  not  warrior?,  tlieir 
worship  of  one  God,  their  traditional  know- 
ledge of  the  deluge,  their  Tarious  festivals, 
their  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  ^oul, 
and  the  practice  of  circumcision.  Finally 
he  propofies  to  the  reader  "  this  (as  he  be- 
lieves) nnaiiswerafale  qoestion :  if  they  are 
not  of  the  lost  tribes  Israd,  who  are 
they  ?" 

Now  many  of  these  analogies  can  by  no 
means  be  received  as  proving  identity  of 
origin,  but  rather  as  curious  and  instructive 
points  of  similarity  in  the  parallel  yet  inde- 
pendent progress  of  national  intelleetaal 
development.  Ilnw  often  does  the  same 
idea  strike  two  minds,  connected  by  no  kin- 
dred tie,  except  the  sympathy  of  thought ! 
How  oAen  have  the  same  inventions  been 
simultaneously  made  iti  different  parts  of  the 
world !  and  why  should  not  like  political, 
or  religiou8,or  social  institutions  exist  among 
nations  totally  iitirnnnectrd,  but  arrived  Bt 
a  similar  point  in  civilization  t 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  admitted  that 
Nestorianism,  mingled  with  the  dogmas  of 
the  Buddhists  and  the  Shamans,  spread 
tbrouffh  Mancbou  Tartary  into  the  north- 
east of  Asia ;  and  therefore  the  supposition 
appears  not  improbable  that  their  doctrines 
and  rites  may  have  been  partially  commu- 
nicated to  tHI  northern  parts  of  America, 
from  which  the  Tultecs  emigrated,  and 
which  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
qficina  virorum  of  the  New  World. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  must  again 

enter  our  protest  airainst  the  total  omissir>n 
of  authorities  for  these  alleged  analogies. 
Referring  once  more  to  the  preface,  we  find 
it  to  be  the  author's  opinion,  "  that  to  give 
a  list  of  works  consulted  "  during  fifteen 
years  in  America,  and  more  immediately 
rar  the  last  two  yeers  in  Eodtnd,  while 
writing  the  Tynan        wonld  be  pedan* 


tic ;"  and  again,  that  "  being  professedly  an 
original  work,  the  vdnne  of  the  In'ain  has 
been  more  largely  extracted  from  than  any 
other  writer  whose  works  are  already  before 
the  public."  We  confess  we  see  no  pedant* 
ry  in  furnishing  the  student  with  the  sources 
from  which  the  conclnsionx  he  is  pondering 
are  drawn ;  neither  do  we  think  originality 
and  imagination  ehoold,  in  an  historieaj 
work,  .supersede  accurate  information  and 
sobriety  of  detail. 

The  third  .division  of  the  work  is  devQ> 
ted  to  the  establishment  of  a  theory,  found- 
ed upon  the  ruined  cities  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  St^hens,  that  the  aborigines  of 
Mexican  America  (under  whieh  term  Mr. 
Jones  wonld  include  the  southern  conti- 
nent) and  the  West  Indian  islands,  were  the 
ancient  Tyrians  of  Phoraicia. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortex, 
in  the  year  1.520,  all  vestiges  of  art  and  civ- 
ilization were  destroyed  with  fanatic  zeal,  as 
monumentsofpa^anism  and  idolatry.  Ooi»> 
sequently  no  relics  of  former  times,  with 
the  exception  of  some  ruins  at  Ccpan,  were 
discovered  till  the  year  1790,  when  a  cir- 
enlar  piece  of  sculpture,  having  reference 
to  the  astronomical  calendar  of  the  ancient 
mhabitants,  was  exhumed.  About  the  same 
time  Palenque  was  visited  by  Del  Rio  and 
Du  Paix.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Humtioldt  visited  Mexico. 
Still  later  WaJdeck  was  employed  by  the 
Spanish  goremnwnt  to  explore  Yucatan. 
In  18.%  Copan,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifly 
years  after  its  first  discovery,  was  visited  by 
Galindo,  and  at  length,  in  168040,  roost  of 
these  cities,  with  several  others,  were  thor- 
oughly investigated  and  accuratelv  delin&- 
at^  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catnerwood. 

It  is  mi  the  ruins  of  Copan,  Palenque,  and 
Uxmal  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Jones  are  founded,  and  to  them  he  has 
consequently  confined  his  remarks.  He  has 
taken  as  his  text-book  Mr.  Stephens's  narra- 
tive, with  a  running  commentary  of  his  own 
upon  such  points  of  inaccuracy  as  be  has 
discovered  in  that  work.  We  will  give  his 
own  pffognanne  of  his  proceedings. 

"First  will  be  given  a  detcription  of  eueh 
|)arts  of  the  grr:U  ruinp  as  wax  be  neccatnry 
in  the  author^s  own  words,  with  such  commen- 
taries as  mav  be  required  byjthe  nerrMion: 
then  will  follow  Mr.  Slephens'c  refloctions 
upon  ail  the  ruins ;  his  arguments  will  be  met, 
hiB errors  deteelsd,  his  contradictions  investiga- 
ted, and  thereupon  we  shall  endeavor  (at  leant) 
to  completely  refute  his  deductions  and  con- 
elnslona."— Page  5&. 
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These  "  errors,"  even  when  deiecied, 
hardly  justify  the  parade  with  which  ihey 
are  ushered  to  our  notice,  or  thr  rMiltntion 
which  our  author  displays  whenever  he  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  one    In  his  dfr 
•eriptioB  of  the  principal  temple  at  Co- 
pan  Mr.  Stcphrns  rnakos  this  remark:— 
"Though  gigantic  and  exiraurdmary  for  a 
ruined  stroctuve  of  the  aborigines,  that  the 
reader's  imagination  may  not  mi^lrad  him, 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  say  [itj  JS  not  so 
large  as  the  great  (Egyptian)  pyramid  of 
Ghixeh."   Upon  ibis  Mr.  Jones  compares 
various  measurements  of  the  two  edifices, 
and  discovers  with  infinite  glee  that  they 
coincide  within  eighteen  feet,  whioh  "  can- 
not  be  accidemal."    On  anotiicr  occasion, 
in  describing  the  pyramid  at  Cholula,  he 
finds  out,  with  equal  satisfaction,  that  ft  dif- 
ference of  only  eight  feet  would  make  the 
pyrainifJ  at  that  place  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  Egypu  We  have  not  time  or  inclination 
to  pursue  hhn,  as  he  has  pursned  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, through  all  his  descriptions  of  the 
ruins,  btit  we  must  say  one  word  upon  bis 
remariis  ou  that  traveller's  conclosioM.  "  I 
set  out,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  "with  the 
proposition  that  they  are  not  Cyclopean, 
and  do  not  resemble  the  works  of  Ureek  or 
Roman  ;'*  upon  which  Mr.  Jones  obsenfes, 
**  We  admit  the  negative  to  the  first  and 
last  prcpiisitinn,  but  not  to  the  second;  for 
the  sculpture  at  Uxmal  is  not  only  as  fine, 
hot  distinctly  of  a  Grecian  character;"  and 
a<r;iin,  "  the  whole  fa(;ades  have  to  the  eye 
an  appearance,  in  regard  to  the  character 
ofthe  ornaments,  which  compel  the  looker- 
on  to  exclaim,  'Oreotan  knowledge  has 
been  there.' " 

With  this  we  do  not  agree.  Under  all 
climates,  and  in  every  age,  men  have  al- 
ways been  pleased  with  a  rhythmic  repe- 
tition of  the  same  forms,  which  repetition  is 
the  greatest  characteristic  of  what  are  cdK 
ed  grecqUUf  meanders,  and  arabesques. 
Neither  is  any  preat  degree  of  civilization 
requisite  to  produce  these  ornaments,  for 
Mr.  Rrnaenstem  describes  arabesques  of 
great  elegance  tattooed  upon  the  wkins  of 
the  most  ferocious  inhabitants  of  Washing- 
ton Island. 

The  chapters  upon  the  analogies  between 
the  Tyrians  and  the  Mexican  aborigines 
are  by  far  the  beat  part  of  the  work.  Mr 
Jones  aaji : — 

"Thf  religious  cerrmonira  of  the  Tyrians 
would  have  been  lost  but  for  their  being  pre- 
served by  Ibe  Oenbngittiftn^  a  colMqr 


Tyrus,  and  between  whom  there  existed  ihm 

stncit  si  union  and  friendship,  and  which  may 
jUblly  be  supposed  to  have  practised  the  niau- 
iiers  and  customs  of  lli*  part  ni  country.  The 
rv  riaiis  also  would  follow  the  cusioais  of  the 
rii'doniane  and  the  Canaanites',  their  original 
ancestors;  getberingr  iherelore,  evidences  of 
religious  oerem<Mues  Irom  Lanaan,  Sidon* 
Tyrus  and  Caribago— Ibr  they  were  ell  ofthe 
IMuLMiician  laniily— we  thitU  include  those  na- 


tions under  one  general  term,  viz.  Turiuu,  lor 
ihe  same  convenience  as  the  term  Jlfi»riean  ia 
used.**— i'of e  13d. 

Both  nations  were  idolatrous,  and  bodk 

sacrificed  human  |)eiiirrs  on  the  dedication 
of  their  temples  and  on  defeat  in  war.  The 
Tyrians  oflttred  up  children  to  the  god 
turn  (Moloch),  who  was  represented  by  a 
larrre  statue  ;  the  figure  bent  slightly  for- 
ward, and  was  so  placed  that  the  weight  of 
the  smallest  child  was  sufficient  to  alter  its 
position,  and  to  cast  the  infant  into  a  fiery 
furnace  below  the  idol.  This  custom  ap- 
pears to  be  portrayed  on  the  sculpture  ra 
the  ruins,  of  which  Mr.  Jones's  description 
is  both  ingenious  and  spirited,  but  too  long 
to  be  extracted.  But  though  they  wor- 
shipped Saturn,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Tyrians  according  to  Dr.  Prideaur  was 
Alalcarthus,^  compounded  of  the  two  Phoe- 
nician words  Melcc  and  Kartha,  and  signi- 
fying "  king  of  the  city."  This  god  pos- 
siessed  many  ofthe  attributes  ofthe  Grecian 
Hercules-Apollo,  and  as  such  is  compared 
by  our  author  to  the  chief  deity  ofthe  Me«- 
icans.  Astarte  (the  moon)  was  also  wor- 
shipped by  both  nations,  and  her  emblem, 
the  cross,  is  found  sculptured  Hi  many  parts 
of  the  ruined  temples. 

Other  analogies  arc  to  l)e  traced  in  their 
national  and  political  peculiarities.  The 
swan  was  the  symbolical  emblem  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  antiquary  Jacob  Bryant 
remarks,  that  "  where  they  or  their  descend- 
ants (».  e.  Tyrians)  may  have  settled,  there 
will  be  a  story  found  about  a  swan."  Ac- 
cordingly the  Spanish  historian  Sahagun 
relates  that  about  two  centuries  before  their 
conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Astecs 
(Mexicans  proper)  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  a  neighboring  kingdom  that  <»- 
pressed  them,  their  emblematical  tnrdtke 
swan. 

The  serpents  and  eggs  found  sculptured 
upon  the  Mexican  altars  are  essentially 
Tyrian  emUema :  ao  are  the  apiral  shells, 
which  used  to  he  represented  on  iheir  coins 

*  Not  improbably  the  MarcoUbs  of  latW  tradi 
lisB.  BsealsoBurtorrmsscMaicalb. 
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io  commemoration  of  the  diaoo?ery  of  the 
celebrated  dye.  We  must  however  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  investw 
gation  of  each  particular  analogy,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  the  tathoPa  summary,  which 
it  aa  follows 

"Rf'lifjinn?  idulalry: — the  woTBliip  of,  anil 
•acriGce  of  hunian  hvefi  to,  ihe  ^oiJ  of  war ;  the 
worthip  of  Saturn,  and  cotiMaoent  infhntiridt- 
to  propiliaie  the  rfrnorsf  less  deity;  tlie  loiitr 
cross  (and  otlii^r^)  of  ihc  goddt  KS  Astarle,  in 
tha  sculpture ;  the  encrifire  lo  Ily^eia  by  op- 
lionol  oireumci^ion ;  ilie  chief  worship  to  Apol- 
lo^ or  the  Sun ;  the  gorgeous  temples  erected 
to  his  glory;  huniiwi  t^acrifice  on  tlif  dfilica- 
tionof  the  temples  ;  and  tlie  Sricred  fire,  guard- 
ed by  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun.  Tiie  coiirpura- 
tive  mummies  of  the  Tyriati  iBlos  and  reru  ; 
the  traditional  story  concerning  swans ;  the 
tortoise  and  serpent  in  sculpture;  the  dye- 
sh^U  or  purple  murex }  oavigaiion  with  its  at- 
tendant maps  and  charts ;  the  abongmes  com- 
ing from  the  '  East'  and  by  naviLralion  ;  their 
landing  or  '  touching  al  Florida,'  and  '  before 
the  Christian  era;'  then  the  disi-overy  of  the 
wreck  of  a  Tyrian  galley.  The  knovvleil<je  of 
painting,  and  the  general  applieatiuu  of  culurs  ; 
and  gem-cnj^aving.  As  the  sci.lpture  ron- 
taina  only  hieroglyphics,  and  not  one  cipher 
or  letter,  eonsequently  the  ppoken  language  of 
Phtenicia  is  not  lourKl,  n<>r  is-  //(</■/■  ninj  other 
latiiruage  di-tcorrrei/ ;  afui  ibr  a  prod' of  il« 
antiquity,  the  Tynan  toninle-Bculpture  ehould 
be  on/y  hieroglyphical.  The  poliiical  cbarar 
ter  in  the  formaiion  of  monarr.hir.s  and  repiil» 
lic8,  as  shown  at  Tyrus  and  Cartilage,  Mexico 
and  Tolieciia:— military  character  and  know- 
ledge of  defensive  locality,  with  nnalogouti 
arcliileefiirc  in  the  f-ea  and  river  walls  of  Ty- 
rus and  Cupiin.  The  Inst  vceiU  in  the  history 
of  Tyrua,  aeulpiurcd  upon  the  chief  altar  of 
the  most  ancient  ruin  (Copan) ;  and  from  the 
character  of  that  event,  it  would  naturally  be- 
come the  Jirst  subject  of  record  in  the  country 
to  whicli  they  had  emigrated ;  every  detail  of 
that  altar  is  essentially  Tyrian.  Painted 
sculpture  and  the  stiiceniiii^  of  the  walls  of 
TyruB  and  Palenque.  The  architecture,  as  to 
its  sqoare-columned  style,  identified  as  Tyrian 
and  proved  to  be  analogous  from  the  temples 
of  Jerusalem  and  I'alenque,  and  from  the 
square  pillartJ  of  Copan;  while  the  pyramidal 
base  produced  the  compound  term  JSinrpto- 
TyrmnJ^Pui^'t  202.  ' 

We  now  come  to  the  second  hook  of  the 
volume,  in  which  the  fact  of  the  identity  of 
the  Mexicans  with  the  Tyrians  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  established,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds, by  a  history  of  Tyre  from  her  origin 
to  her  overthrow  by  Alexander,  to  instruct 
us  as  to  the  events  which  led  to  the  coloni- 
sation of  America,  and  the  mean?  rmployrd 
to  cflhct  it    In  this  portion  of  his  task,  Mr. 
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Jones,  considering  (he  paucity  of  his  ma* 

terials,  has  shown  much  iii(:en!i!t v, — we 
wish  we  could  add  etjual  accuracy ;  but  of 
this  hereafter. 

The  Tjrians,  a  c^dony  from  Sidiiii,  wore 
directly  included  in  the  inaiedtction  uttered 
against  Canaan,  the  common  founder  of 
their  race,  and  the  tnuoceiit  .suffered  by 
Hnni's  impiety.  This  curse,  however,  for 
many  ages  hune  innocuously  over  their 
heads,  and  Tyre  long  coiitinued  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  world, — a  supremacy  she 
owed  to  the  benefits  of  commerce  and  navi> 
gation,  a  strict  monopoly  of  which  she  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  and  maintaining. 
Such  indeed  was  her  jealousy  on  this  point, 
and  so  stern  her  refusal  to  allow  hny  one  to 
share  in  these  advantages,  that,  allhoo^ 
she  granted  her  as.sistaiice  to  other  nations 
in  exploring  and  maritime  expeditions,  she 
insisted  that  tbey  should  be  accomplished 
with  ships  she  had  built,  sailors  she  htd 
reared,  and  pilots  she  alone  had  instructed. 

For  some  centuries  after  her  foundation 
Tyre  was  governed  by  Cadmi,  the  Cadmus 
being  a  supreme  judije,  aided  by  a  senato- 
rial council ;  but  soim  after  the  Israelites 
had  obtained  a  king,  they  became  dissatis- 
fied with  their  previous  government,  and, 
fixing  on  a  monarcliy,  chose  for  their  first 
sovereign  Abibal,  the  lluram  of  Scripture, 
and  the  father  of  the  friend  and  ally  tdt 
Solomon,  Iliruni  the  Great.  This  latter 
monarch,  who  appears  to  have  been  singu- 
larly liberal  and  beneBceut  in  his  policy, 
furnished,  as  is  well  known,  both  materials 
an(!  artists  for  Solomon's  temple.  I'l  r  these 
and  other  services  he  received  from  that 
monarch  certain  cities,  which,  failinff  to 
satisfy  his  expectations,  he  named  the  "land 
of  Cabul"  (displeasing). 

Pygmalion,  whose  crncl  treatment  of  his 
sister  Dido  and  her  huslj  ind  Sicha  iis  (of 
of  Elizabeth  and  Acerbas,  as  .Mr  .l')nc!? 
delights  to  call  the  unfortunate  couple)  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  founding  of 
Carthage,  reigned  at  a  later  period  in  Tyre. 
During  the  reign  of  Iihobal  1.,  according  to 
the  authority  of  Herodotus,  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  was  accompli.'^hed,  under 
the  auspices  indeed  of  Plinraoh  Necho, 
king  of  i^ypt,  but  under  the  supermteud- 
ence  and  with  the  naval  assistance  of 
Tyre.  Mr.  Jones  announces  with  great 
mystery,  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  really  accomplished,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Herodotoe  in  bb  account 
has  mentioned  the  pha;nomenon  of  the 
sailors  observing,  upon  passing  the  line, 
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tliat  their  shadows  turned  from  the  left  to 
the  right.  Bot  this  would  merely  establish 
their  progress  as  far  as  Melinda,  a  point 
which  the/  would  reach,  comparatively 
speaking,  at  the  oommeneemeot  of  their 
voyage. 

It  was  slmrtlv  nftrr  tliis  expedition,  if  any 
such  really  took  place, tiiaiTyreexpenenccd 
the  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecy  which 
had  been  made  concerning  her  by  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  that  she  should  be  taken  by 
the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuehadnezzar. 

This  fact,  according  to  Bishop  Ncwtoa»  U 
established  by  heathen  writers,  it  being  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Josephus  on  the  au- 
thority of  Menander,  and  by  Philostratus 
in  his  'Indirin  nnd  Pha-nician  Histories.' 
The  effects  of  this  sieaei  which  lasted  thir- 
teen years,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
desert  that  part  of  tlie  city  which  stood  upon 
the  main-land  and  to  shut  tliomselves  up  in 
the  ialand,  which  subsequently  became  the 
Tyre  so  celebrated  in  history.  Some  au- 
thors have  supposed  that  the  island,  Tyre, 
was  liist  inhabited  as  a  city  after  this  siege 
by  the  Chaldeans;  bat  Yitrlnga,  in  his  dis- 
sertation upon  Isaiah,  has  satisfactorily 
proved  that  New  and  Old  Tyre  were  one 
city. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history 
of  Tyre  is  the  deposition  of  the  reigning 
family  and  substitiition  of  that  of  Strato,  a 
dynasty  which  continued  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  monarchy;  this  evi  tit  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Azelmic,  the  eighth 
king  of  that  family,  when  "  the  ancient  city," 
after  a  gallant  defence,  was  taken,  sacked, 
and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Groat. 
This  siege  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Jones  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  annals  of  antient  Ameri- 
ca, and  be  takes  the  opportunity  to  try  his 
powers  of  graphic  and  stirring  narration. 
We  cannot  think  the  experiment  successful, 
or  that  the  fif\y  pages  containing  an  account  >  ^^^^ 
of  this  event  were  particularly  needed,  or 
have  much  to  do  with  the  elucidation  of  his 
theory.  An  historical  aceonnt,  indeed,  it 
cannot  be  called :  it  is  a  species  of  dra- 
matic story,  built  upon  the  details  which 
Arriau  and  Plutarch  have  handed  down, 
and  is  thronghont  in  the  style  of  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  which  purports  to  record 
the  storming  of  the  city,  and  the  anecdote 
<»f  the  superstitious  citizens  ehiining  the 
statue  of  their  Hercales-ApoUo  to  the  prin- 
cipal altar. 


Damascus,  Kpringing  with  their  goM-imbu ;  n  ^ 
feet  from  cloud  to  cloud  nmil  thoy  reaclicJ  the 
zeniti),  when  the  i^un-god  himself  appeared, 
and  approached  from  the  mighty  portals  or 
the  Eust,  arrayed  in  the  g^orgeous  niantlc  of 
his  eternal  throne!  Thtre  was  a  moment  of 
calm,  breathless  intensity,  u^^  before  the  hurri- 
cane; then  arose  the  loud  hosannahs  from  bis 
Tyrlan  subjects,  now  prostrate  with  adoration : 
but  they  were  answered  by  the  ii  rrilic  arii!  ap- 


palling shouts  of  the  ambushed  Macedonians! 
sudden  as  the  storro^flash,  a  breathlesA  panie 

bei/.ed  the  kneeling  worshippers;  they  were 
IranBlixed  witli  tear,  surprise,  and  wonder ; 
they  felt  that  their  ever-faithful  deity  had  de- 
livered them,  bound  in  his  own  fetters,  to  the 
unsparing  foe.  They  called  aloud  for  his  pro- 
tection, but  the  bmw  of  their  got!  was  sodilen- 
ly  gbadowed  by  the  clouds  of  an  approaching 
tempcei,  indicating  the  war  of  elements  as  of* 
nmn ;  the  voice  of  euppiicntion  was  now 
clianged  to  tlie  wild  language  of  despair ;  all 
wa»  horror  and  conluBion  among  the  temples, 
palaces,  courts,  and  streets  of  the  metropolis ; 
the  screams  and  shrieks  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, trodden  under  loi-I  ^lyIii'■  fr^ui'.ii-  aru!  l!y- 
ins  citizens,  were  unheard  amid  the  demoniac 
yells  of  the  invaders,  which  even  deadened 
the  sonnd  of  the  dipfant  nnl  mnrnmring  thun- 
der ;  and  they  now  in  their  shouts  ol  approach- 
ing iriutnph  applied  the  battering-engmes  with 
every  energy  and  success,  for  the  ramparts 
were  unmanned,  and  their'  desperate  assault 
uncheckcil. 

"The  boldest  of  the  Tyrians  recovering 
from  surprise  now  rallied,  and  snatching  up 
weaponp  merely  of  atturk  (for  their  persons 
were  defencelcps,  from  their  festival  atlire) 
dew  towards  the  wall,  against  which  the  imph 
ous  attack  was  so  furiously  rendered,  it  was 
too  late ;  an  upper  breach  had  been  made,  and 
tiio  Foft  stone  wall  was  fnpt  falling  beneath  tlie 
repeated  and  ponderous  blows  of  the  batter- 
fng^nginea;  thebaUsis  and  caiapulte  were 
now  unmanned  nnd  overthrown  as  being  use- 
less, while  the  giant  towers  were  wheeled  and 
levered  towards  the  breach  whieh  now  momen- 
tarily increased  in  width ;  the  several  dnp' 
bridges  of  the  towers  were  instantly  lowered 
ujnm  ;!ic  battered  wails,  when  the  concealed 
iery,  aller  their  first  diiichargc  of  arrows 
and  javelins,  rushed  like  wolves  from  their 
dens  upon  the  devoted  eheeplolds !  As  the 
lowers,  galleries,  and  hive-cells  were  emptied, 
they  were  instantly  replaced  (refilled?)  by 
swarms  of  warriors  from  the  camik  the  whole 
of  whieh  was  now  in  motion.  The  hitherto 
inactive  and  impatient  cavalry  were  drawn 
out  and  marshalled,  ready  to  plunge  like  fierce 
dragons  witliin  the  city  when  the  crumbling 
walls  Kh  iu!d  be  partially  levelled.  The 
bravest  ol"  the  hardy  Tyrians  met  the  first 
storming  party  (the  Ibrltmi  hope  even  of  an- 
cient days)  with  dauntless  courage,  and  keptin 
cheek,  even  by  their  dead  bodies,  the  Inetant 

(advance  of  the  foe  ;  the  wall  was  disputed  inch 
by  inch,  and  with  increasing  fury  by  bothpar- 
tiea,  each  being  rewilvad  to  conquer  or  to  die ! 
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While  tlie  conflict  was  raging  on  the  wails, 
where  the  loud  sounds  and  flai>hing  weapons 
■eemed  but  the  similitude  of  the  overhanging 
Urander  and  the  vivid  lightning,  Azelmic,  his 
p^ie^:t8  and  body-guards,  prepared  to  protect 
their  god  -and  temple  to  the  laBt;  in  their  de- 
spair and  wild  dcvv)tion,  they  took  the  golden 
Statueof  their  deity  from  its  pedestal,  and  with 
massive  chains  of  the  Kaaie  metal  to  secure  it, 
and  with  hugn  nails  driven  tiirough  perlbraieii 
hole*  in  the  feet,  they  thus  fastened  it  to  the 
broad  sttiomit  of  die  great  altar  of  the  nation  V 
—Page  371. 

Mr.  Jon«s  expresses  vMent  but  just  in- 
dignation at  the  conduct  of  Alexander  in 
cnirifvinji  two  thousand  of  the  citizens 
after  tiie  siege,  but  it  should  be  observed 
thai  Arrian  does  not  mention  this  circum- 
stince;  it  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of 
Diodorus  and  Quititus  Curtius;  and,  even 
if  true,  there  is  some  palliation,  tlioagh  no 
excuse,  in  the  reflection,  that  the  Tyrians 
had  themselves  previously  violated  the  law 
of  nations  and  become  the  aggressors,  by 
murdering  the  envoys  despatdied  to  them 
daring  the  siege  by  Alexander. 

We  learn  from  Curtius  that  the  Sidonian.s 
carried  away  fifteen  thousand  of  the  ifl-fated 
inhabitants  of  Tyre  in  their  ships,  and  this 
mourning  squadron  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Jones,  as  the  sagacious  reader  will  have  an- 
ticipated, down  the  Mediterranean.  They 
touch  at  "  The  Fortunate  Isles,"  where  the 
friendly  Sidonians  leave  them  ;  but  hearing 
romors  of  Alexander's  implacable  resent* 
ment,  thov  cast  off  again  into  the  wide 
ocean,  and  leaving  the  Old  World  for  ever, 
are  wafted  serosa  the  Atlantic  fatto  the  Bay 
of  Honduras.  In  haste  to  sacrifice  to  their 
ttitelary  g^od,  they  resort  to  the  very  foolish 
expedient  of  burning  their  ships  for  fire- 
wood; and  hence  their  concealment  for  so 
many  ages.  All  this  is  strikingly  origind, 
and  may  be  satisfactory  to  iogenioua  minds ! 

Having  thus  followed  onr  author  as  brief- 
ly as  poesible  through  his  various  theories, 
we  cannot  profess  inircelvrs  ronvrrts  to  hi* 
faith,  although  we  readily  bear  testimony  to 
his  ingenuity  and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  some  parts  of  the  volume.  We  still 
are  disposed  to  consider,  with  some  of  the 
authors  cited,  that  America  was  peopled  by 
the  nations  of  eastern  Asia  via  Behring's 
Straits;  but  we  admit  it  to  be  possible  that 
the  Tyrians,  alttiough  not  the  original  colo- 
nists, may,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  suggested,  have 
settled  in  Mexico,  and  perhaps  for  a  time 
subdued  the  origiual  inhabitants.  They 
might  have  struggled  for  existence  fw  some 
centuries,  built  the  cities  which  hafe  fbrm- 
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ed  the  basis  of  these  speculations,  but  have 
been  finally  overrun  and  extirpated  by  the 

Tartaric  hordes,  wliich,  according  lo  our 
supposition,  would  be  continually  moving 
downwards  from  the  northern  regions.  I  f 
they  had  been  the  first  inhabitants,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  remains  of  cities  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  hemisphere  into 
which  diey  by  degrees  spread :  but  ftr  from 
this  being  the  case,  the  ruins,  comparatively 
spcaliiug,  lie  within  an  extreoaely  narrow 
compass. 

It  is  now  requisite  to  give  some  extracts 
illustrative  of  the  pemliRrities  of  the  au- 
thor's style,  which  exposes  the  most  un- 
blushing vanity  with  a  confiding  naiveii 
that  is  very  amu-sing.  We  will  begin  with 
tl)e  following,  from  the  introduction  to  the 
third  chapter  :— 

«'To  support  these  startling  assertions,  to 
make  ilieir  truth  apparent  to  the  reader,  to 
convince  hia  understanding  and  crush  all 
doubts,  that  even  History  may  place  the  vol- 
ume within  her  archivefi,  requires  a  basis  of 
argument  which  shall  be  rock-built,  that  the 
superslruetnre  about  to  be  raised,  while  it  in- 
vites.  may  yet  repist  (not  defy)  the  etorms  and 
shafts  of  criticism  ;  but  ns  a  Btrong-ceniented 
edifice  requires  the  warm  infiucnce  of  the  sun 
to  secure  the  coniponent  parts,  so  do  we  look 
for  the  son-smile  from  tlic  just  and  mild  eye  of 
thr'  true  rnrir.  wliich  will  rmt  only  glance  upon 
only  uiie  parlol  the  composition, 'but  view  each 
as  required  to  form  the  consistency  of  the  en- 
tire building;  and  when  the  c<li!u'o  it=  fini.qhed, 
whether  the  entablature  will  rciaaiu  blank  or 
iiear  our  humble  name,  i.s  not  for  us  to  deter- 
mine or  command ;  yet  in  reference  to  the  lat- 
ter and  naionil  hope  the  senthnent  of  the 
senator  of  thira  v:l'\  direct  us,  that  if  weeui< 
not  'command  tiuccest:,' at  least  wo  will  en* 
deavor  to  ^flsterve  it'  ^-—Page  2ft, 

The  following  specimen  of  the  author's 
various  dissertations  upon  the  fine  arts  will 

be  siifTicirnt,  even  for  the  warmest  admirer 

of  the  Maturia  school : — 

"Sculpture  has  a  more  harmonious  voice 
than  that  of  her  stern  consort  (Architecture)  ; 
the  gracefnl  bride,  whose  rock-rihbcd  cradle 
was  amid  the  Parian  hills,  whose  virgin  youth 
rcpob-ed  upon  the  halcyon  marble  oTPenleli- 
cus,  has  a  voice  of  warm,  yet  chriRfe  simplicity  ; 
her  tones  are  as  sweet,  an  trom  lips  first  nour- 
ished on  Hymettu.s'  hill.  Yet  at  times  thcj 
''peak  with  all  the  eolemniiv  of  her  consort 
;  I  round  whom  she  fondly  cHngs,  as  the  hy 
around  the  oak;  and,  like  tliat  plant  and 
tree,  the  sculpture-vine  preserves  lor  ages  the 
character  of  the  marble  monareh  of  the  aria, 
even  afier  his  broad  spreading  atithority  has 
been  broken  and  humbled  lo  the  earth  by 
Time  and  Deselalion  i  or  dnee  two  deiticy* 
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ing  powers  may  be  viewed  as  the  Reffnn  nnd 
the  Gonr  ril,  while  Arcliilerlure  i^  the  Lear 
and  Sculpture  the  CordeJia  of  the  arti."— 
Page  34. 

We  confess  ourselves  baffled  and  out  of 
breath.  In  what  sense  Time,  Desolation, 
and  Sculpture  can  be  the  daughters  of 

Architecture,  more  ymlicularlj  as  in  the 
first  part  of  the  paragraph  the  last  of  the 
tbree  is  personified  ns  his  bride,  is  totail)' 
incomprehensible.  There  is  much  more  of 
the  same  sort. 

"Kgyptl  ny  flret-boro  and  contort  of  the 
If  lie  1  while  thy  pyramids  and  te  mjilefl  «hall 
remain,— and  they  will  even  to  the  final  lein- 
peet  of  the  world,— ihou  shall  be  idcniified 
from  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ! 

"Athenfi!  my  f;ivorite  dauj^hler!  until  the 
rock  of  the  Acropolis  liliall  full,  ihy  clui-fic  hcau- 
tiea,  around  which  have  gleamed  the  meridian 
splendor  of  the  mind,  wilt  proclaim  that  Mi- 
nenna,  Plato,  Pericles,  and  Phidias  were  tliy 
own ! 

"Palmyra!  my  third  jny!  althongh  the  wild 
Arab  eleeps  within  thy  niolV'Hs  divellin^,  with 
the  whirling  eandri  for  liin  mighty  mantle,  yet, 
while  thy  porticoef<,  an  lies,  anti  colonnadcp 
•hflJl  be  seen,  the  city  of  the  desert  will  live  in 
memory:  for  the  spirits  of  Looginos  and  Zeno- 
bia  will  be  there! 

"  Rome !  my  warrior  son !  thy  ancient  glo- 
ry," etc.  etc. — Page  35. 

The  occasion  of  these  pu$i»ionate  apos- 
trophes is  that  they  are  .supposed  to  be 
tlic  bitter  outpourings  of  Architecture  ami 
Sculpture,  the  parents  of  these  ruined 
cities. 

Mr.Jones't  inaeeuracy  is  soroeiimes  sur- 
prising.   In  his  account  of  the  sttbmisuon 

of  Sidon  to  Alexander,  he  says — 

«  Id  compliment  to  his  favorite  Hcphssiion, 
the  Conqueror  allowed  him  to  tippotnt  whom 

he  pleased  fiTr  king  of  Sidon.  Hephsestion 
thereupon  eeleciod  a  poor  man  of  the  capital 
b^  the  name  of  Strato,  and  fostanily  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  Sidonian  eoverei<^n.  The 
mendicant  was  a  remote  branch  (  f  Uu?  royal 
bouse,  but  had  been  unjuslly  degriiiit  ;!  by  the 
reigning  monarch.  When  the  new-raised 
king  had  his  first  interview  with  Alexander, 
his  grateful  remark  %vaB — 'I  pray  tliaf  Ain)IIo 
will  enable  you,  Alexander,  to  bear  pro.speriiy 
wifli  the  same  fortitude  with  wliieh  I  have 
itniggled  with  adversity!'  The  Macedonian 
highly  applauded  the  philosophical  point  of  the 
remark,  and  secured  him  in  his  new  posses- 
sion."—342,  313. 

It  happens  unfortunately  that  S(rafov,'ns 
the  name  of  the  then  king  of  Sidon,  whom 
Alexander  deposed,  while  the  name  of  the 
htto  of  thelq^d  was,  teoordiog  toClahitns 


Curtius,  Abdolonjrmus.  This  however  in 
of  lees  eonsequence  than  the  way  in  whieh 

.Mr.  Jones  has  niis.'-ed  tiie  **philoM)phical 
point"  of  the  reply,  which  in  reality  was 
to  this  effect : — "  May  the  gods  grant  ase 
to  bear  the  crown  with  le  tranquil  a  mind ! 

For  these  hands  have  supplied  all  my 
wants,  and  having  nothing  I  have  wanted 
nothing." 

Mr.  Jones  i.s  an  American,  and  we  would 
wish  to  treat  him  and  his  works  with  that 
courtesy  and  urbanity  which  foreign,  and 
particularly  American  authors  ere  wont  to 
receive  from  the  British  pre«s ;  neither 
would  we  arrogantly  exalt  our  own  idioma 
over  the  transatlantie  Temacular;  yet  is 
^I)ite  of  all  these  considerations  we  must 
warn  him  for  the  future  against  such  ex* 
pressions  as  acknowledges  to  know," 
"  this  distinction  is  nearly  defined  Snm 
the  fact,"  "this  last  sentence  cannot  be 
entertained,"  etc. — against  such  senteacee 
as,  "  these  pictorial  efforts  of  art  are  on 
a  cloth  of  unusual  thickness,  in  order  to 
secure  stability,  fur  the  Mexicans  had  no 
other  written  records  but,  which  ma^  now 
be  added  from  the  late  diseoferieB,  seo^ 
turc  .     and  .igainst  such  paregraphi  as 

the  following  ; — 

^  The  hieroglyphics  on  the  altar  and  idol  of 
Coi  an  (vide  last  section)  in  a  similar  manner 
demonairate  these  sculptures  to  be  of  a  reli- 
gious chtnrecter,  but  that  fact  does  not  preclude 
the  UEtsOciation  of  hit^luricul  events — thcv  were 
HO  introduced  and  incorporated  by  the 'Egyp- 
tians and  the  aticients  in  order  to  </e(/y those 
events:  and  by  thus  rendering  a  fnrrirty  nf 
character  to  the  hero  or  the  glory,  to  give  them 
both  (in  their  belief)  an  earthly,  or  rather  ee* 
leslial  immortality." 

As  a  parting  word  of  advice  we  woold 

bid  him  remember  that 

u  Where  so  mmh  difficult v  lies, 
The  doobtflil  are  the  only  wise}'* 

and  that  in  treating  such  recondite  and,  at 
best,  uncertain  subjects  as  those  he  hae 
chosen,  modest  indeeision  and  the  most 
careful  deliberation  can  aearoely  bo  loo  ap> 
parent,  while  their  oppoeitea  are  certain  to 
be  condemned. 


Thi  Dkbts  or  tut  T-atk  Drir.  or 
CoBORo  GoTHA. — Tilu  Time*  states,  in  the  most 
difttinct  and  emphatic  terms,  thot  the  reports 
which  are  in  circulation  relative  to  the  Duke  of 
8axe  Gotha  dyins  in  debt  are  false,  and  without 
the  slightest  founoation.  Instead  of  being  in  debt, 
the  Duke  left  his  eldest  son  money  to  the  amoaal 
of  <WfMNW>  atec  the  pajmsat  «r  hb  dsbis. 
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Fnm     N««  MgnCht^  MigaslM. 

Oh,  I  uni  UaFkbod  with  1uu?lit«r. 

{A  rolunUry  ponf-'i»mn  of  «rror  hni  alwnjf  a  certain  in- 
•omracniljtion  wilti  it.  WV  tlierefore  trait  that  th«  dicoovsry 
We  bafe  made,  mid  ilwi  acknowledpniriit  wc  hi'io  jivit  of  the 
Ciult  we  havo  fall.in  into  roipvcling  Iho  "  llu  ii.ir"  i  i  uhi  h 
weJwro  writmn,  will  be  ptopcriy  npprecUted  bj  a  dxicerni*g 

"'  BtolMB  J 


We  are  weiiry  of  good  burner;  heartily  tired 
ofourtii;  we  are  reaolved,  in  Rhort,  to  he  cum- 
leal  no  more.  The  Tragic  Muse  shall  have 
i»  all  to  heraelC  The  Blue  Devil*  take  ue  I 

For  all  ninn's  liffe  me-scoms  a  trngcdv 
Pull  of  sad  sights  and  torn  cnt.'istruphcs ; 
First  coming  to  the  world  with  wcepinc  ey«, 
Where  all  bw  dny^,  like  dolorous  trophies, 
Af*  lMep*t  witli  spoilB  of  Ibrttiio  and  of  fear, 
And  bo  at  tost  laid  forth  oa  bslefbl  bior.* 

There  shall  be  no  more  "  cakes  and  nie"  if 
we  can  help  it  Our  part  in  liUqre  shall  be 
with  virtue  and  Mai  vol  io ;  we  mean  io  give 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  warning,  anti  clasp 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew  to  our  heart.  If  there 
ahall  be  any  more  ale,  it  shnll  be  '« bitter  iJe,*' 
and  our  cup  ahall  be  that  of  Tantalus. 

The  grievanees  of  Englishmen  are,  in  pad 
earnest,  the  (ieureet  privilejfes  they  possces. 
Our  patriots  of  lonner  days  committed  a  griev- 
oas  blander  in  bringing  m  their  Bill  afJRi^t. 
A  Bill  of  Wrongs  would  havt;  been  infinitely 
more  popular,  and  immeapurably  moro  in  unity 
with  the  tastes  and  fi>elingf3  of  the  eoootry. 
The  true  righta  of  a  Briton  are  hie  wrongs,  for 
he  ie  never  so  ideased  aa  when  he  is  affllctetl, 
an. I  never  so  (li-nni' nted  as  wiifn  ciiust!  for 
gnjtuhling  he  has  nune.    Dogberry  was  a 
g<  [i  iinc  Rori  of  Albion,  albeit  the  groHt  dra- 
matist, in  his  caprice,  claps  us  dowti  thnt  pink 
of  constables  in  the  streets  ol"  Messina.  With 
what    utislaction  and  vain-glory  does  he  not 
describe  himself  aa  *'a  man  icho  has  had  his 
ftmer  /"  The  losses  ©rmany  a  man  are  worth 
his  profits  told  ten  times  over.    Whru  he  gains 
subjects  him  to  envy,  increases  his  careS|  jtug- 
menis  hi-i  rcsponsrbilities  and  temptations; 
but  what  lit;  loses  (iti  adrlifian  fn  ull  tne  mor.\\ 
benefits  rcpulting  from  the  abstraction  ol'  so 
much  filthy  lucre,^  has  the  enormous  advan- 
tage of  lurnishing  him  with  a  good  casus  belli 
wrai  the  world,  and  a  fair  quarrel  witJi  the 
lady  of  the  evcr-epinning  wheel. 

Can  tliere  be  a  better  proof  of  the  prevailing 
fashion  for  grievances,  than  the  precarious 
hold  whicli  reformers  have  had  in  all  iktcsi 
opon  tliu  aifections  of  their  lellow-citizens  ? 
The  love  of  abuses  springs  from  the  love  of 
having  something  to  abuse.  To  be  abusing 
aomebody  or  aomethiog  the  live-long  day,  is 
an  enjoyment  not  to  be  dispensed  with  bv 
those  who  have  once  tasted  it;  and  the  abuse 
Ufbeat  in  fitvor  ie  that  whiefa  eonee  m  our 


way  nio.?t  frequently,  and  affords  no  the  great- 
est number  of  occasions'fnr  rThihitiiur  our 
spleen.   We  have  known  a  man  keep  a  Uiree- 
legged  Eiool  in  his  study,  for  no  earthly  |Nnw 
pose  but  to  knock  his  shms  against  and  swear 
at  Upon  the  same  principle  many  people  keep 
cats  and  don-.c  in  their  houses,  tiiat  they  may 
have  something  to  execrute  for  every  broken 
saucer,  and  to  cutf  and  kick  whenever  they 
meet  it  on  the  Ptairs.    This  is  the  true  reason 
that  pets  are  often  the  most  odious  creatures 
01"  their  pperies;  the  animal  is  maintained  at 
considerable  expense,  expressly  because  it  is 
mischievous  and  detestable,  thus  providing  us 
with  a  perennial  tliome  for  vituperation, lind 
the  exercise  of  our  irascible  dispositions.  Nay, 
we  often  see  this  system  extended  to  the  hn' 
man  race,  and  servants  and  other  dependants 
retained  in  an  establishment,  purposely  to 
keep  the  temper  of  the  master  or  mistresa  up 
to  the  boiling  point   This  is  the  use  of  a 
Smike  to  a  Squcers.   Smike  wns  a  well-con- 
dilmni-d  simpleton;  bnt  many  a  mischievous 
and  incorrigible  brat  escapes  expulsion  from 
school,  because  he  ensures  some  epicure  6t  a 
pedagogue  the  daily  exercise  of  his  verheroee 
propensities.    An  urchin  of  this  description  is 
the  KchoottnaKter'g  pet-boy  ;  not  all  the  good 
scholars  in  the  academy  afford  him  half  the 
satislhctlon  which  he  derives  from  this  one  in- 
corrigible favorite. 

This  pleasure  to  be  found  in  pain,  this  good 
in  evil,  this  source  of  joy  discoverable  m  the 
very  stream  of  sorrow,  is  precisely  what  is  fig^ 
ured  by  tlie  diamond  in  the  reptile's  head. 

Sweet  are  tiio  uses  of  adversity  j 
^VIlicb,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  veuooioBS, 
Still  wean  a  precious  jewel  in  his  bead. 

Discontent  is  the  jewel  of  adversity ;  tears  are 
literally  neat-k :  and  there  is  no  goI<l  to  be 
rompared  to  the  •  gold  of  affliction,"  as  a  cele- 
brated impost  in  tlie  Lower  Empire  was  ap- 
propriately designated.  Why  ia  Ireland,  lor 
example,  called  the 


First  flower  of  the  eaitb, 
And  first  gen  of  the  sea, 


•  apeaser's  »•  Tser*  ^tkc  Musts,* 


but  because  she  is  always  in  tribolatlon,  and 
for  ever  in  the  dumps  ?  Her  true  emerald  is 
her  distress;  robbed  of  that  she  would  be 
robbed  of  her  reputation,  and  reduced  to  pov- 
erty indeed.  A  good  distress"  makes  the 
fortune  of  a  tragic  noet,  and  fai  this  respect 
most  men  resemble  the  priests  of  Mrlponu  ne; 
they  love  a  "good  distress"  prodigiously.  It 
IS  (  vi  lent  from  the  wild  schemes  and  imprae- 
ticabie  objects  that  we  are  continually  propos- 
in^r.  or  in  quest  of,  that  we  actually  seek  to  be 
disappointed,  knowing  how  sweet  it  is  to  talk 
of  blighted  hopes  and  rail  at  Fortune.  How 
often  do  wo  not  subscribe  to  mad  speeohitions, 
and  invest  every  shilling  of  our  capital  in  the 
airiest  bubbles,  seemingly  out  of  an  abstract 
love  of  ruin.  A  ruined  fortune  would  seem  to 
be  as  attractive  as  the  nun  of  an  abbey  or  a 
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eatde  in  a  landscape.  In  like  manner  we  ex-  [  Inhman  ia  loUd  aa  his  own  food,  and  sraTe  am 

perl  in-jTi  ibiliiit*  from  our  cliil-lroti.  anJ  hia  own  niuptard-pot,  Wr  rat  nuTanchoIy 
make  tlie  iiiobl  unreusonablu  requtnis  of  our  [meat,  Hrink  melancholy  drink,  und  luelaacboly 

■    ■      has  "  miirked  us  for  her  own." 

It  is  the  most  preposierotis  thing  in  the 
world  for  u»  to  keep  a  relinue  of  wiiK,  and 
such  an  ininicnso  eslablislinient  of  jcsutb. 
Kexi  year  it  will  Dot  he  our  fault  if  there  ia  not 
a  "Tragic  Almanack,"  and  ourmofotbn  it 
taken  to  c»tilbli^h  n  '•  Trnfrir  Amni.:!"  like- 
wise, and  perhaps  baptize  the  Sew  Monthiy 
anew  by  the  title  of  the  '  Ill-Humorist. 


friends,  merely  to  qualify  oureelveB  to  deplore 
filial  ingratitudei  and  protest  that  frirndihip  is 
but  a  name. 

The  placc-liunter  may  possiltly  derive  some 
alight  advantoge  from  gaining  his  suit  and  a 
■ituation :  but  now  muen  happier  is  he  who  is 
in  a  condition  to  accuse  the  perfidy  of  a  minis 
ter,  aod  revile  the  government  all  his  days  ? 
In  matters  of  rt  ligion,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  wa^  to  pratify  the  zealot  is  to  persecute 
hun. 

good  fires  are  kept  to  warm,  ami  even  occa- 
sionally to  roast  bim.  Toleration  freezes  him, 
and  perfect  religfona  liberty  is  like  sending 

him  to  Siberia.  We  have  a  slircwd  notion 
that  th(^  most  miserable  country  imaginalile  ia 
lliat  whicli  Sir  Thomas  More  discovered,  and 
calh^l  Utopia.  We  would  not  be  Utopinnts 
for  all  the  world  ;  but  as  we  nitditale  a  ibrmal 
attack  upon  that  dull  nation  at  a  future  oppor- 
tunity, w  e  shall  say  no  more  of  them,  or  their 
aad  prosperity,  at  present 

He  that  will  lake  the  trouble  of  measuring 
the  L'AM.r.GRo  with  the  II  Penseroso,  will 
find  the  latter  poem  some  score  of  verses  lon- 
ger than  the  former,  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
truth  thai  the  catalogue  of  human  troublts  is 
longer  by  twenty  grievances  than  the  list  of 
human  satisfactions.  We  are  deleruiiued, 
therefore,  to  be  merry  no  longer. 

There's  such  a  charm  in  mclaocbuly, 
We  would  not,  if  we  eould,  be  gay. 

Vfhtit  costs  and  trouble  we  have  been  at  in 
the  quest  of  gayeties.  while  sorrows  and  tribu- 
lations might  have  Keen  bad  in  bu<'hels,  as 

})lenty  and  cl.c  ip  ,is  hlackberries !  It  is  to  be 
iearei^  that  we  have  hitherto  committed  a 
grora  mistake  in  catering  ibr  the  supposed 
public  appetite  for  minh.  We  have  forgotten 
the  luxury  of  -woe  .'  We  have  overlooked  ihe 
most  striking  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man roind,--namely,  the  lore  nf  irrieroncc. 
From  this  error  have  arisen  the  Comic  Alnm- 
nacks,  Comic  Anmials,  ami  :il!  Comic  ]Mi-(  >  1- 
lanies  of  tlie  day.  Even  tlic  Lnlin  Grammar 
has  been  made  a  faree  of,  and  laughter  ex- 
tracted from  "As  in  Prc?enti."  Punch"  has 
even  distilled  smiles  from  law-books;  which 
proves  that  sonbeams  are  producible  from  cu- 
enmbm.  One  would  sunpose  that  England 
was  slil!  the  **  merry  England'*  of  the  days  of 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Round  Table.  One  would 
think  that  we  English  were  u  giggling,  griu- 
ning,  joking,  light-hearted  people,  instead  of 
the  plodding,  irrunibling,  tax  i  aying  mitinn 
that  we  are.  What  have  ir c  io  do  wnh  fun 
and  frolic?  We  who  live  on  melnnrht>ly  beef, 
and  have  oor  being  in  solid  phun-pudding^ 
what  have  we  to  do  with  kickshaws,  cnire- 
niett-,  iu'.il  trifles  7    Our  centre  i»  the  centre  ol 

«ravity,  and  those  who  would  have  us  s^in  on 
he  centre  ofleviiy,  mistake  the  mechanism  oi 
eor  natunal  character  altogether.  The  Eng^ 


by 

We  shall  publish  at  Charing  Cross,  and  we 
iHic  cuilius'iast  loves  the  country  where  expect  all  /frarf  people  will  promote  and  en- 
courage our  undertaking.  It  wiil  be  our 
study  to  suit  the  t/i-temper  of  the  times,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  engage  the  aervleca  of 
Mr.  Cn.htT.  In  fact,  It  will  be  a  sort  of  re- 
vivnl  of  " Pog*S  Joomol." 

With  a  new  to  these  projects  we  hsve 
already  conuneoced  forming  a  library.  It 
contains, 

The  Mourning  Bride. 
The  Distreasad 

iher. 
Memoirs  of  CMm. 
McWhineon  thai 

entniions*. 
Ovid's  Trif^lia. 

Tl.c  Ti  iaU  of  Maisa- 

ret  I.^jndt^av. 
Stories  of  Shfpwrecks 
and  Tales  ol  Coufla* 
grations. 
Hiserrimus. 


ol 


Burton's  Anatomy 

Melanclidly. 
Zimroermau  on  Soli- 

lode. 
Thomson's  Winter. 
The  Dance  of  Death. 
Young's  Night  Tbo't^. 
Ilervey's  Meditations. 
The  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ter. 

Blair's  Grave. 
The  Newgate  Calen- 
dar. 

The  Elegies  of  Tibut*  The  Practice  of  Court* 
Ills.  of  Eqoiiy. 

With  this  lamentable  Tibrnry,  and  a  torfm  of 

the  fourest  fcIlow>-,  drinkers  of  vinegar  anJ 
eaters  of  tcuiuns,  to  lie  met  wiih  in  iJie  t^addest 
streets,  the  most  higvil<rimis  lanes,  and  the 
Grossest  rourts  in  London,  we  hope  to  make 
the  **  Ill-Hcmobist"  a  most  fascinating  mag- 
azine. We  have  already  retained  llirce  ele- 
giac bards  to  do  the  poetry,  and  the  same 
number  of  grievance-mongers  to  manage  the 
l'i)liiic;J  tleprtrtmcnt.  Otir  editor  will  nlways 
be  liabiied  in  n  sorry  m\i;  our  '-sub"  will 
wear  green  and  yellow,  those  being  the  colors 
which  Shakspeare  assigns  to  melancholy ; 
our  devfls  will  be  blue,  if  we  can  nroeure  them, 
if  not  we  sliall  advcrti-e  for  sad  boys;  and  at 
the  door  of  our  oQice  will  be  stationed  a  pair  of 
the  mo»t  dismal  motes  to  be  (bund  in  the  me- 
iropolip.  We  nhall  appear  in  a  drab  cover, 
wiih  a  huge  cross,  or  viuegar-cruet  for  our  de 
vice,  with  Ihe  motto, 

It  will  BMbe  you  OMlsaebely,  MoMiear  Js«|ass 

There  w  ill  be  a  Ietter4>ex  (illmninated  wilb 
weeping  gas)  always  open  to  receive  the  sighs 
of  lovers,  the  tears  of  schoolboys,  the  COm* 
plaints  of  wivt  f^,  the  recriminations  of  hn»- 
hands,  the  waiis  of  the  disaj^ioled,  the  grania 
of  the  disafrcclad.  the  moans  ofmamifiuttarerai 
the  gcoans  of  the  fitrmna.  It  shall  Mt  bo 
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oar  fiiolt  if  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  gronned, 
find  merit  the  raefal  eountenitnee  of  the  pub- 
lic. Moor  ditch  shall  not  be  more  melancholy 
than  we,  or  a  drone  of  a  Lincolniihire  bagpipe 
more  doleful.  The  criee  of  London  shall  find 
afaitllful  echo  in  our  pfiges,  and  we  shall  make 
cn^ugcmonts  with  the  critTts  of  all  the  courts 
of  justii-c  in  England,  so  as  to  ensure  returns 
of  all  the  wronge  and  hardships  thiU  suiiorji 
and  ofTfndera  snstafai  at  the  hand*  of  jad??f> 
and  juries.  Instead  of  paying  a  penay  li'ic 
for  murders  and  great  fires,  we  shall  give  the 
same  haodsome  stun  per  word,  including  con- 
junctiona  and  pronouns.  A!!  who  r;u!  ;it  rail- 
ways will  do  well  to  favor  us  wiili  llicir  c  on- 
tribuiions,  fbr  it  is  our  li.xed  determination  to 
be  always  rich  in  land-slips,  eolKsions,  and  ex- 
plosionn.  In  general  strtkes  we  shall  endea- 
vor tn  he  aa  slrikin"'  a?;  posriil)!?.  If  we  fail,  it 
will  not  be  for  hick  of  failuruK,  for  our  columns 
shall  be  rich  in  insolvencies,  and  we  are  re- 
solved to  break  ourBeU  en  in  fi;uikruptr.ies. 

A  portion  of  our  Kpace  will  be  devoted  to 
raral  and  agricultural  affairs.  Wc  have  a 
project  far  ealUvaUn^  the  cypress  in  this  eoan- 
try,  artd  eneonraging  the  growth  of  foe  and 
wsrmwood.  As  to  our  Rn!^rli>h  corn,  it  will  be 
our  coostanl  care  to  tread  upon  it:  we  shall 
thrash  the  qoestioa  of  the  corn-laws,  and  raise 
the  animating  cry  nf  '-Dear  Bread  while  in 
Ireland  we  shall  malnuiin,  Kupport,  Jiiid  ilefend 
the  Corn -Exchange,  thai  Delphos  of  discon- 
tent, and  Dodona  of  diesatisfAction.  As  to 
Oates,  we  care  hot  IHtle  for  any  branch  of  the 
family  except  old  Titus,  who  catered  so  well 
in  hie  day  for  our  national  love  of  a  fupper  of 
horrors.  We  shall  ourselves  be  always  well 
supplied  with  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  trea- 
son alune  shall  flourish  in  our  pages.  We  in- 
tend to  he  the  greatest  alarmists  in  England, 
and  our  readers  will  see  a  French  navy  or  a 
Rtimian  squadron  hi  every  fleet  of  fiehing- 
boat^  ti.cy  perceive  in  the  offing.  Evijry 
luonih  there  will  be  a  re{)ort  of  a  terrible 
earthquake  in  some  part  of  the  couniry  orano- 
ther.  We  eliall  prove  this  tn  !ic  tlic  most  vol- 
canic corner  of  the  globe,  an  1  we  phall  have 
correspondents  in  Wales  and  Cumberland 
who  will  give  us  daily  accounts  of  wolves  and 
avahmehes.  Then  nirkin^o  steam-gvn  shall 
burst  once  a  fortnightat  least,  and  the  blowing 
up  of  the  tew  public  men  whose  loss  is  likely 
to  afflict  the  nation,  shall  be  recorded  mi- 
nutely. 

The  markets  will  be  carefully  watched — the 
flesh  of  donkeys  detected  in  the  veal,  horse- 
flesh in  the  beef^  kiitens  in  rabbits,  crows  in 
pigeons,  and  hemlock  in  every  sprig  of  pars- 
ley. Wepromise  to  keep  public  attention  Ibr 
«ver  alive  to  the  adulterations  of  bread  and 
every  other  necessary  of  life.  There  will  be 
a  sharp  eye  into  every  copper  kettle  in  Lon- 
don, and  it  will  be  a  email  speck  of  vcraigri.-; 
that  will  elude  our  sagacity.  Our  magazine 
will  be  a  vast  assistance  to  the  magistrates 
and  police,  by  pointing  out  a  thoasaim  street 
nuisances  whicn,  with  all  their  acuienees,  tlicy 
have  as  yel  no  notion  oC  We  have  been  edu- 
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eating  our  eyes  end  noses  fpr  the  parpos^and 
if  a-  single  annoyanee  eseapee  car  notice,  we 
engage  to  retura  the  money  to  nor  eub- 

scribers. 

To  reeommend  ourselves  to  fine  gentlemen 
and  young  men  of  spirit,  there  wi!!  he  a  hiack 
list  published  in  every  number,  ot'  those  diH- 
ereditable  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers  who 
keep  accounts,  and  have  the  assurance  to  send 
in  their  bills. 

There  willaKvaysbe  apitifulptoryby  Mnod}^, 
ilhistrated  by  Scowl,  or  a  tale  by  Mrs.  Wtiim* 
per,  with  a  design  by  Wasp.  We  invite  eoor 
tributions,  but  n  single  stroke  of  pleasantry,  or 
the  Klightest  evidence  of  good-humor,  will  be 
fatal  to  any  writer  who  desires  to  appear  in 
our  pages.  Nobody  shall  shine  in  the  '*IU- 
humoriyt"  Instead  of  paying  by  the  joke  or 
'lie  smile,  we  shall  pay  by  the  rub  or  the 
frown.  Our  contents  must  be  discontents,  or 
mal-contenta. 

Die  discontents  of  the  first  nomber  will  be 

as  follows: 

1.  The  Sliocking  Condition  of  England 
Qaestioa.  By  Sir  Qloomy  Grumble^  Bart., 
M.P. 

2.  Sharpe  upon  Acid?. 

3.  The  Perils  and  Dangers  of  tlie  Streets  ol 
London. 

4.  Ode  to  Dissatisf  iction. 

5.  An  Ertsay  on  Sighs.    By  Dieaway  Sob, 
Esq. 

6.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Weeping 
Willow.   By  Professor  Lorn. 

7.  The  Seven  Woes.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Fright.  Author  of  the  '*  VVaters  of  Mara," 
and  the  ''Day  of  Vengeance." 

8.  Disasters  by  Land  and  Sea. 

9.  Life  and  Adventurcfl  of  Mr.  D^gory 
Doleful,  with  his  continual  falls  and  downlalli^ 
misdoinga  and  undoings,  losses  and  crosses,  . 
evietions  and  convictions,  moanings  and  groan- 
ings,  his  voes,  foes,  throes,  bluws,  from  his 
llrat  cry  to  his  last  sigh.  By  Miserhmus 
Moody,  illustrated  by  SoowL 


DiviKf!  Bei.i  . —  On  the  2lst  of  April,  a  chemist 
of  Paris  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  Seine  in 
A  divin|r.bell,  which  weighed  nesriy  a  thoassnd 
pounds,  (flusieurt  ee»time$  de  kilo^rammesy)  and 
remained  nearly  hnlf  ao  hour  under  the  water. 
The  bt'll  cHiii  liiiLi]  a  chemical  apparatus,  by 
means  of  which  he  absurbed  the  carbonic  acid  gua, 
and  sec'irod  a  supply  of  oxygen  and  hvdrogcn,  so 
as  tonuintsin  tbsatOMspliere  within  tlie  bell  in  « 
tit  state  ibr  snpportinf  snimsl  lift.  The  experi- 
ment succeeded  perfectly,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son tu  believe  that  a  ptTiiun  may  descend  with  the 
apparatus  in  such  a  bell  tea  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  fiAy  foot  below  the  aurftee  of  tbs  see,  snd 
romsia  there  fbr  an  indefiaiie  time.  Tlie  iaven> 
lion  promises  to  be  of  mnehsdvtatsgein  thepesr) 
and  coral  fiibcries. 


THE  ILL-UU.MORIST  ;  OH,  OUR  KEC.\NTAT10.V. 
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ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  RIVALRY  IN  EAST- 
SBN  AFRICA. 

nomllM  Pmifti  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  The  Uigkhnds  vj  Aithiojiia.  By  Ma- 
jor W.  CornwdiM  Harris,  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  Engineers.  3 
rols.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1844. 

0.  Voyage  star  la  Cote  Oritntak  dc  la  Mcr 
Rouge,  dans  le  Pays  d'Adel  ft  le  Rot/- 


ihc  level  of  the  sea,  by  chains  of  mountains 
which  fltreteh  rouod  tiwai  like  buttresses  on 
all  sides,  and  descend  precipitously,  verdant 
and  reeking  with  moisture,  into  the  arid  and 
burning  plaint  of  the  torrid  sone.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  extraordinary  region  lie 
the  once  mysterious  sources  of  the  Blue 
Nile  and  the  Hawash.  Here,  according  U> 
numerooa  traditions,  was  situated  the  coon- 
try  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who,  in  the 


8. 


aume  de  Choa.    Par  C.  E.  X.  Rochet  ^^ign  of  Solomon,  visited  the  Holy  Land 

On  the  same  spot  rested  one  of  the  earnest 
cradles  of  the  gospel,  and  through  it,  as 
through  a  spacious  portal,  have  issued  in 
all  ages  the  collected  riches  of  Central  Af- 
rica, its  ostrich  plumes,  its  ivory,  its  per- 
fumes, its  preeionsgnms,  its  spiees,  mm  its 
gold. 

Of  the  red  rdne  of  this  country,  £ur(^ 
has,  nevcrthdess^  at  dl  times  formed  bat  a 

very  inadequate  conception.  It  li:is  beer* 
looked  upon  as  the  mere  threshold  of  the 
great  eontinent,  of  whieh  it  ought  rather 
to  1)0  esteemed  the  citadel.  Travellers  and 
adventurers  have  consequently  approached 
it,  until  very  recently,  with  no  projects  ter- 
minating within  its  own  borders,  but  merdy 
in  the  nope  of  facilitating  their  entrance 
into  the  interior.  And  wherefore?  ^impiy 
because  Abysnnia  is  not  itsdf  the  region 
of  pold  and  precious  stones,  of  rich  dyes 
and  costly  odors.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
civilized  statesman,  it  is  something  more; 
gifted  as  it  is  with  an  inexhsustibty  fertile 

sol!,  nbundant  water,  a  temperate  climate, 
varied  and  beautiful  bills  and  vuileys,  and 
every  possible  reqninte  for  carrying  on  suc- 
cessfully the  pursuits  of  afrriculture.  Few 
tracts  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  present 
more  peculiar  or  picturesque  features. 
Every  where  the  eye  may  rest  at  once  on 
the  productions  of  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones,  firs  and  larches  clothing  the  summits 
and  upper  slopes  of  the  mountaitts,  while 


d'Uericourt.  Paris.  1841. 
A  Geograpkkal  Smrtey  of  Africa,  its 
Rivtrs,  Lakes,  Mountains,  Productions, 
States,  Population,  dfc. ;  with  a  Map  on 
an  entirely  new  Construction.  To  tekich 
i$  prefittd,  a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell regarding  the  Slave  Trade  and  the 
Jm^ovement  of  Africa.  By  James 
M'dueen,  Esq.  London :  B.  Fellowea. 
1840. 

4.  Voyage  en  Abifs^ivie,  dans  le  Pays  des 
Oalia,  de  Choa  tt  d'Ifat ;  precede  dune 
Exeunion  dems  FArobie  Heureuse,  ft 
accompagnc  dune  Carte  de  rrs  diverses 
Contrees.  Par  MM.  Edward  Combes  et 
M.  Tamisier.  1835—1637.  4  tomes. 
Paris:  1838. 

Etbntn  are  at  present  in  progress,  whieh 

must,  ere  long,  in  all  probability,  concen- 
trate much  of  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world  upon  the  western  shores  of  the  Red 
Se  a  G  overnments  prolhasing  towards  each 
other  the  strictest  amity  at  home,  nuiy, 
nevertheless,  be  elsewhere  carrjrin^  on  oil 
the  while  a  system  of  secret  hostilities,  that 
is,  be  endeavoring,  by  intrigue  and  nego- 
tiation, to  undermine  and  supplant  each 
other,  to  circumscribe  each  other's  trade, 
to  diiniiiisli  each  other's  allies — in  one 
word,  to  ( tV<  ct  by  silent  arts  what  the  noi^y 
diplomacy  of  the  cannon  often  fails  to  ac- 
complish.  There  is  no  friendship  between 

states.    Leagued  together  they  may  be  for  j  junipers  shoot  up  to  the  prodigious  height 

the  achievement 


pose, 


of  some  particular  pur-  of  one  hundred  ajid  sixty  feet  on  their  low 
and  while  this  connexion  continues  er  terraces,  and  pines  and  bananas  nestle 
they  may  seem  to  be  animated  by  feelings  in  the  sultry  recesses  of  the  vdleys.  The 
of  mutual  good-will  ;  bi!tw!i»>rf  their  inter- 1  advantages  offered  by  the  accidents  of  the 
ests  diverge,  there  instantly  arises  a  diver-  ground  are,  wherever  they  Mevail,  turned 


gence  of  predilections,  and  the  smothered 
enmity  of  centuries  exhibits  itself  without 
disguise  Thus  is  it  now,  and  thus  will  it 
ever  l)e,  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
one  of  the  theatres  of  whose  undying  hos- 
tilities we  purpose  to  dclinealr,  physically 
und  mordl^,  in  the  present  article. 

Afaysnais  consists  of  a  duster  of  table- 
lands, supported  at  a  Tsst  eleration  above 


to  Recount  by  agriculture.   We  hare  liere» 

consequently,  a  repetition  of  the  system  of 
tillage  anciently  piirsncd  with  diligence  in 
Greece,  Palestine,  and  Peru,  as  at  present 
in  China,  tlie  Himalaya,  and  the  countries 
west  of  the  Indus.  Rude  wall^  of  stone 
are  carried  at  different  heights  along  the 
face  of  the  monntuns,  to  check  the  dowiK 
ward  tendency  of  the  soil,  so  thst  the  eye 
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of  ths  trareller,  in  whatever  direction  it 
may  turn,  beholds  a  Piiccession  of  platforms, 
greea  with  the  young  corn,  or  golden  with 
■■rt Mt,  olimbing  the  precipitonaaodiTities, 
by  nrfueh  the  conical  pinoaclaa  of  Ethio- 
pia are  usually  approached. 

Other  features  co-operate  in  imparting 
beauty  to  theaa  lamMeapaa.  YiHages  and 
hnmlots,  in  many  inftniices  scarcely  a  pis- 
tol-shot from  each  other,  chequer  the  nioun> 
tain  aide;  and  tbetr  dtMten  of  conical 
floofr,  made  peculiarly  pointed  in  order  to 
turn  off  the  tropical  rains,  peeping  forth 
through  breaks  in  the  hoary  foliage  of  the 
juniper  or  the  luxuriant  acacia,  attggest  at 
once  the  idea  of  security  and  comfort. 
Numerooi  tribes  of  monkeys  inhabit  the 
ccaga  and  precipices;  and  hir^  of  the 
WMt  varied  and  gorgeous  plumage,  includ- 
injf  the  l)lue  heron,  the  flamingo,  and  the 
white  ibis  of  Egypt,  bask  upon  the  rocks, 
or  swarm  among  the  braoehas  of  the  trees 
Elsewhere,  as  in  the  forests  of  (jid;im,  and 
in  the  jangal  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hnraah,  the  elephant,  the  rhmoeeros,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  wild  buffalo,  and  the 
oryx,  the  linn,  the  leopard,  and  the  hya>na, 
with  antelopes  in  droves,  augment  the  iiring 
interest  of  thsneene. 

The  iahabitaats  themsHvcs,  whatever 
may  be  the  defscts  of  their  moral  character, 
in  the  pietBre  tdl  well,  artnlioallf  eoasid- 
ered.  Tall  in  stature,  bulky  in  form,  and 
affecting  a  flowing  and  showy  costume, 
they,  especially  when  on  horseback,  with 
laaeo  and  bncUer,  their  long  dark  hair 
strearainfT  in  the  wind,  excite,  mechanic- 
aiiy,  the  admiration  of  the  stranger.  To 
faetghten  the  effsot  of  their  eUcrior,  they 
are  generally  heheld  together,  flm^ing  to 
the  court  nf  their  dei^pot,  or  scouring  under 
Lis  lead  over  hiil  aad  ulaiu,  upon  the  mili- 
tary expedition  or  w04  ftiriqr.  On  occa- 
sions like  these  they  vie  with  each  other  in 
barharic  splendor  Nations  scarcely  emer?- 
#d  item  the  savage  state  always  delight  m 
displays  of  the  precious  metals,  which, 
brightly  hurni-^hed,  glitter  about  their  per- 
oons,  or  iu  the  caparisoning  of  their  cours- 
ota.  When  aaiembled,  therefiire,  in  thou- 
flandu  and  (ens  of  tlinusinds,  in  the  bright 
flunsbine  of  the  tropics,  their  spear-blades 
flashing,  their  metulio  omaoMnts,  and  the 
•ppoiatnenta  of  thmr  aleada,  aending  forth, 
ti  avery  movement,  coruscations  illuminn- 
tiB||  the  surrounding  aimoijphere,  an  Am- 
iMno  host  naat  undonhledly  be  a  brilliant 
and  excitinj^  spectacle,  thnuTh  inferior,  per- 
bapa*  in  graudeuif  to  a  body  of  British  cav-^ 


airy  ctad  in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  polished 

ciiir:i'ises  nnd  cro-^tod  hplineis. 

Upon  a  closer  scrutiny,  however,  the 
Abyssiniana  show  to  much  less  adrantase. 
Unhappily  they  hare  not  yet  discovered  me 
value  of  cleanliness.  Addicted,  man  and 
woman,  to  the  practice  of  anouiting  them- 
selves with  mntton  fat  or  rancid  butter,  and 
feeding  habitually  upon  raw  flesh,  which 
imparts  to  their  perspiration  an  execrable 
odor,  their  approach  is  always  announced 
by  a  cloud  of  a  very  different  quality  from 
thnt  which  floated  round  the  gods  of  clas- 
sical poetry.  What  Prior  wrote  of  the  la- 
dies of  ttw  Cape,  u  literalty  trno  of  the 
Abfiiinian  damea, 

*  Before  you  §eo,  y»o  «men  your  toast. 
And  <wcctct>t  she  who  stialM  tbo  most.' 

We  have  oursrlves  scented  a  bevy  of  Af- 
rican damsels  at  tiie  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  and  always,  when  engaged  in  eollo> 
quy  witli  them,  inamEUvred  to  prevent  their 
getting  between  the  wind  and  our  nobility. 

In  physical  conformation,  as  in  habits, 
the  people  of  Shoa  are  somewhat  coarae. 
The  women  exhibited  in  the  slave  bazaar? 
of  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Abyssiuiaus, 
remuvable  for  their  ddicate  andfinely-pro 
portioned  features,  for  the  lightness  of  their 
step,  and  the  gracefulness  of  their  figurea, 
arc  all  of  them  G alias.  Nothing  similar  is 
observed  in  the  Abyssinian  race,  though 
tradition  hriiifrs  thetn  from  Arabia,  and 
fame  has  blazoned  their  reputation  for 
beauty  throaghovt  the  East.  Eren  in  tba 
court  of  the  great  Kublai  Khan  poetry  dA* 
ligfata  to  place  a  daniael  of  (hia  eountrj; — 

'It  wu  an  Abytiinian  maid. 
Ami  om  h«r  duldmer  she  piaved, 

-  •     —  m"  ■ 


But  in  contemplating  the  preaent  inhale 
itants  of  Ethiopin,  the  Gallas,  whether  con- 
verted to  Christianity  or  lingering  still 
mni  the  prejudices  of  their  MohammedlaB 
or  Pagan  orMd,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  na- 
tives, since  they,  perhaps,  constittite  a  ma- 
jority, at  least  among  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Shoa.  And  this  people,  whose  hiih 
tory,  beyond  a  certain  period,  is  unknown, 
forcibly  attract  our  thoughts  far  beyond  the 
Itmita  of  Ahysainia,  whicn  they  h«n  round 
with  their  settlements,  tributary  or  hostile, 
while  their  roving  hordes,  hovering  in  the 
back-ground  in  savage  independence,  ob- 
struct at  pleasure  the  great  arteriea  of  Af- 
rican ooniinerce.  Returning  towards  the 
shores  of  the  B>ed  aea,  we  meet  with  the 
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rarious  tribes  of  Danakil,  the  Isah,  the!  Aden  roused  ihe  jealousy  of  our  political 
Somauli,  and  ihe  Muddiiu,  aau)U|{  oil  ot  and  cuuiuiercial  rivals  in  both  beniisplierea. 
whom  a  sort  or  impure  leaven  of  civilization  Steps  were  taken  bj  the  United  States  to 


has  been  thrown  hitherto,  not  to  brttrr  tlirir 
condition,  but  to  embitter  and  degrade  it. 

A  diilerent  destiny,  however,  appears  to 
be  in  store  for  them.  More  th:u)  one  Eu- 
ropean ?tate  has  extended  its  desires  to  thnt 
part  of  Africa,  which,  to  all  appearances, 
must  shwtly  be  subjected  to  external  influ- 
ence. It  has  every  where,  in  frx^t,  hrrii 
ihe  plau  of  European  nations  to  gird  round 
Afirica  with  a  belt  of  settlements,  and  then 
to  clofle  in  gradually,  as  it  were»  upon  the 
interior,  civilizing  or  conquering  as  they 
proceed.  On  the  eastern  coast  this  pro- 
cess has  been  obstructed,  at  the  very  first 
step,  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  which, 
arid,  burning,  and  unproductive,  has  not 
been  deemed  worthy  of  subjugation.  Even 
commercial  settlements  have  not  been  at- 
tempted until  lately.  But  as  soon  as  Aden 
became  an  integral  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  it  was  evident  to  all  wbo  could  ex- 
tend their  observations  thus  far,  that  tlie 
light  of  our  civilization  would  not  be  set 
up  in  vain  on  the  mountainous  promontories 
of  Southern  Arabia.*  The  '  meteor  flag 
of  Englnnd,'  waving  or  flapping  over  our 
impregnable  foriiiications,  may  almost  be 
atid  to  be  vutble  from  the  A^iean  shore, 
which  is  visited  daily  by  the  sound  of  our 
guns.    The  natives,  however,  whether  in 


.irrest  our  progress  on  one  point  by  becom- 
ing our  competitors  for  the  possession  of 
Socotra;  the  Imftm  of  Unseat,  friendly 
to  us  upon  the  vriMile,  though  perhaps  on 
compulsion,  exercised  all  the  art  of  diplo- 
macy of  wbicli  his  intellect  was  capable  to 
supplant  us  on  the  dioves  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  from  Zanzibar  upwards;  while  the 
French,  at  first  under  the  direction  of  11. 
Thiers,  and  afterwards,  with  ffrmter  ean*- 
tioo,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Guizot's 
more  astute  policy,  endenvorcil  to  counter- 
balance the  advantages  we  iiad  gained  at 
Aden,  by  fiivtivelj  introdndnf  themselvek 
as  friends  or  masters  into  the  various  littir 
emporia  and  harbors  on  the  coasts  of  the 
opposite  continent.  As  a  beginning,  bj 
force,  frand,  or  negotiatkMH,  the  port  of  Jo- 
hanna w  n^  taken  possession  of  in  the  island 
of  Madagascar.  Next  a  single  ship,  ex- 
ceedingly moderato  tn  dimensioiw,  in  ovd«p 
that  no  alarm  might  be  excited,  was  des- 
patched to  the  African  shore,  with  instruc- 
tions to  negotiate  for  permission  to  attempt 
the  navigation  of  the  Jnba.  Whether  out 
of  fear  of  all  Europeans,  however,  or  frona 
a  well-fouDded  distrust  of  the  French  in 
particular,  the  Mohammedan  anthoritien 
greeted  the  adretiiurinis  Gaul  with  aperemp- 
tory  refusal.   But  France,  prepared  for  fail- 


Asia  or  Africa,  are  far  from  being  scared  urc  on  particular  points,  was  by  no  means 


by  this  music,  which  instead  of  inspiring 
terror  and  apprehension,  sufrfrests  feelings 
of  confidence  and  hopes  of  protection,  and 
attracts  them  like  awannnof  bee*  to  the 
■eenre  hive  prepared  for  tbem. 

*  Tinaitusqtie  cie,  et  Matr»  quale  cyinbala 
IpsB  eoDsideat  msdioalisMdibu*:  ipsw 
lotiiDB  mors  too  bcm  ia  cttoabala  eondsnt.* 


The  force  of  this  attraction  will  be  on- 
derstood  when  it  is  remembered  that  Aden 

contained  no  more  than  j^ix  luiiidred  souls 
when  it  fell  into  our  hands,  whereas  the 
population  now,  after  little  more  than  four 
years'  occupation,  ranges  betwoent  wenty 
and  thirty  thnuHnnd, 

The  ffiant  strides  made  iu  all  directions 
by  our  Indian  empire,  our  invasion  of  Alf- 
ghanistan,  our  occupation,  though  tempora- 
ry, of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  our  nego- 
tiations for  Socotra,  and  our  settlement  at 

*  Is  it  po!<isiblt',  as  has  bocn  iDsiniintcd  in  nn  nr- 
liele  in  the  '  Mornuig  Chronicle,'  Frb.  10,  ie  i4, 
that  Lord  Ellcnborough  contemplntet  tha  aban* 
t  of  this  all  ifltportaot  fortress? 


discouraged.  A  small  squadron  of  ships  ol 
war,  said  to  have  been  fitted  out  secretly  in 
the  port  of  Bordeaux,  shortly  afterwards 
entered  the  straits  of  Bab^mandeb,  not  all 
at  once,  but  dropping  in  unostentatiously, 
frigate  after  frigate,  antil  there  was  a  force 
in  the  Red  Sea  capable  of  alarming  a  mar> 
Itime  power  less  conscious  than  Great  Brt* 
tain  of  its  irresistible  strength.  Negotia- 
tions were  now  commenced  in  downright 
earnest.  Porlnnately  for  the  derigns  ef 
tliese  interlopers,  Shereef  Hussein,  the  gofw 
ernor  in  coniinaiKi  at  Mocha,  entertained 
extremely  hostile  feelings  towards  this 
ooontry.  He  believed,  whether  withor.wltb^ 
out  reason,  that  we  iatraded  to  co-operate 
with  the  Im&ni  of  Sana  in  dislodging  him 
from  his  post,  and  therefore  rajatded  thn 
arrival  of  the  French  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, and  throw  open  to  them  at  once  both 
his  port  and  his  aiTections.  Operations 
were  immediately  commenced.  Berhera 
they  f  iuKl  was  hopelessly  secured  in  the 
English  interest.  They  con8e(|uently  made 
their  etmp  ^tttm  al  Zeyla,  which  bciof  ua 
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some  sort  a  dependency  of  Mocha,  the^ 
reckoned  with  extreme  eoofidence  on  nh- 

laining  at  a  blow.  The  correspondence  of  the 
French  commander,  had  it  been  intercept- 
ed, would  doubtless  have  oontained  very 
eorioas  revelations,  of  the  natare  of  which 
we  are  of  course  wholly  ignorant.  But  it 
hts  somehow  or  another  transpired,  that 
IbD  Itmall  entertained  no  preference  for  • 
French  alliance,  so  that  the  licrht  of  Louis 
Philippe's  countenance  was  compelled  to 
seek  for  some  spot  further  north,  whereon 
to  diffuse  its  radiance.  One  of  the  subtle 
diplomatists  of  the  Tiiilcries  proceeded  to 
Tajura  where  the  seuerous  and  gentle  Sul- 
tan  If  ohamed  Ibn  Mohamed,  whose  eologi- 
um  has  been  so  fei^linuly  rom]>osed  by  M. 
Rochet  d'  H6ricourt,  was  expected  to  yield 
iiiiui><:lf  up  at  once  to  the  seductive  charm 
of  French  manners.  Perverse  fatality ! 
Here  also  the  agents  of  M.  Thiers  made  the 
disagreeable  discovery  that  the  English  bad 
been  belbrehand  with  them.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Instead  of  ^rently  declining  their  alli- 
ance Mohamed  ibn  Mohamed  unceremoni- 
ously and  roughly  ordered  them  to  depart 
from  his  territories,  where  he  caused  them 
very  distinctly  to  understand  their  presence 
would  be  exceedingly  offensive  to  his  good 
hiteodm  of  Aden.  All  this  may  appear  very 
inexplicable  to  one  acquainted  witti  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Tajura  pays,  from  time  im- 
memorial, a  sort  of  tribute  to  Zeyla,  while 
Zejla  again  pays  tribute  to  Mocha,  which 
at  the  period  of  the  above  transactions  was 
devoted  to  French  interests.  Most  readers, 
however,  remember  the  claaaical  aneedole 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  said  that  no  city 
was  impregnable  to  him,  which  could  be 
approached  by  an  ass  laden  with  darics. 
Now  asses  of  all  kinds  are  plentifiil  in  the 
east,  and  tho  English,  it  is  yaid,  are  prone 
to  use  them,  which  may  )n  part  account 
fer  the  little  snceesa  that  attended  the  ef- 
forts of  M.  Thiers'  naval  mission ;iri(  s  But 
the  authorities  both  of  Zeyla  and  Tajura 
were,  moreover,  sufficiently  able  to  calculate 
to  convince  themselves,  that  the  nation 
which  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  possessed  a  line  of  enormous 
statnera  onMible  of  Mowing  in  one  hour 
the  whole  of  their  frail  tenements  into  the 
air,  was  far  more  to  he  dreaded  than  a  state 
like  France,  in  whose  power  they  were  very 
slow  to  believe.  The  game  which  thus  fiiii- 
ed  without  the  straits  was  now  played  with- 
in, first  at  Maasowab,  with  no  better  luck, 
snd  neH  at  Eedh,  where  an  exhibition  of 
Freneh  probitj  and  Mth  was  mide,  whieh 


can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  eivUized  world.   Upon  the  arrival  of 

the  great  diplomatist,  the  Sheikli  was  found 
to  be  absent,  engaged  we  bclu  ve  in  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  tomb  of  his  prophet.  He 
had,  Iwwever,  according  to  custom,  led  his 
better  or  worpe  half  behind  him.  Here 
then  was  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
French  gallantry.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
mission  caused  the  lady  to  be  informed,  that 
being  anxious  to  establish  a  commercial 
residence  in  the  place,  they  wished  to  par- 
chase  a  smalt  plot  of  ground  whereon  they 
micrht  erect  a  factory.  Tt  was  in  vain  that 
they  were  informed  in  reply,  that  the  Sheikh 
being  absent,  there  was  no  person  at  Eedh 
possessinrr  aulliority  to  treat  with  them  on 
the  subject.  They  persisted  in  their  de- 
mand ;  and  at  length,  by  the  usual  display 
of  force  and  insolence,  terrified  the  poor 
Arab  lady  into  the  disposal  of  what  did  not 
belong  to  her.  Ad  instrument  was  drawn 
up  in  Arable,  making  over  to  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  sum,  sufficient  land 
for  the  ground  plot  of  a  house,  with  perhaps 
a  court  or  garden.  Of  the  purchase-money, 
one  half  was  to  be  paid  down,  the  other  at 
some  future  time  stated  in  the  instrument. 
According  to  custom,  a  translation  of  the 
document  was  made  Ibr  transmission  into 
France,  and  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  origi- 
nal the  lady  was  prevailed  upon  to  set  her 
seal.  Instead,  however,  of  adhering  to  the 
terms  agreed  upon  in  the  Arabic  document, 
the  honest  agents  of  Louis  Philippe,  not 
being  exposed  to  immediate  detection,  trans- 
fervM  to  themselves  one  hmdred  and  ffty 
miles  of  coast,  over  which  the  Sheikh  ana 
his  wife  had  about  as  much  authority  as  tee 
have  !  This  characteristic  transaction  op- 
VKMiflly  justifies  our  neighbors  in  applying 
to  us,  as  they  constantly  do,  the  appellation 
of  La  Jt*erhde  Albion. 
While  theae  ereditaUe  movements  were 

in  piogtasB  on  the  coast,  the  interior  was 
by  no  means  neglecte«l.  Shoals  of  French 
spies  and  emissaries  driited  before  the  po- 
licy of  the  warlike  minister  into  Tigr^, 
Gojam,  and  Rhtia.  some  intent  upon  fulfill- 
ing the  desi  Lins  of  their  employers  and  some 
with  other  projects  to  whidt  we  shall  alltide 
anon.  It  is  well  known  to  thcfpublic  that 
the  Knfjiish  Church  Missionary  Society 
had  at  different  tiroes  despatched  several 
ministera  into  Abyssinia  lor  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  in  that  benighted  country  a 
correct  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Of 
these  some  were  actually  there  when  the 
Freneh  agents  arrived.   Their  prcMOce> 
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however,  aud  the  influence  they  exercised, 
were  so  wholly  incotnpatiUtt  with  the  views 
of  Frn?)cp,  tluit  the  first  step  taken  hy  its 
unscrupulous  emissaries  was  to  dislodge 
them.  The  experiment  was  oomineneed 
in  Tigr6,  the  cruel  and  astute  despot  of 
which,  tolerant  not  through  principle,  but 
through  policy,  had  up  to  that  time  favored 
thtm  toaenre  a  political  pnrpoae.  An  Egvp- 
tian  army,  it  wa?  said,  secretly  no  cloul)t 
encottraged  and  urged  on  by  France,  had 
approaebed  to  within  three  day**  march  of 
the  frontiers  of  Tigrd,  with  what  views  was 
not  publicly  stated.  Ubie  feared,  however, 
.  thai  Mohammed  Ali  contemplated  the  entire 
oonquest  of  Abyssinia,  which  in  reality  was 
the  fact,  though  a  chain  of  ctrcumstnnces, 
guided  by  a  for  distant  band,  checked  the 
paaha'i  amlntioaa  enterprise.  So  long  ns 
the  Egyptians  continued  to  advance,  Ubic 
exhibited  every  token  of  friendship  towards 
the  missionaries,  because  he  expected, 
through  them,  to  obtain  from  India  mili- 
tary  assistance  against  the  Egyptian  pasha. 
When,  in  obedience  to  the  court  <^  St 
James's,  Mohammed  Ali  relinquished  hHide> 
sign  upon  Abyssinia,  the  ruler  of  Tigro, 
not  by  any  means  aware  to  whom  he  owed 
bis  deliverance,  began  immediately  to  look 
coldly  upon  the  English  missionaries,  and 
to  listen  to  the  in?inuntions  and  promises 
of  the  French.  Among  these  was  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  animated  at  once  by 
roligious  and  national  bigotry,  who  excited 
the  fanaticism  of  tlie  Al)ys?inian  clergy 
against  our  Protestant  brethren,  by  de- 
nouncing them  incessantly  as  herelies,  and 
maintainini;  that  they  were  universally  so 
regarded  in  Europe.  These  sectarian  de- 
nunciations were  vigorously  seconded  by 
the  diplomacy  of  the  secular  emissaries. 
They  dwelt  upon  the  encroaching  spirit 
and  perfidious  policy  of  England,  which, 
by  treachery  the  most  oonsnmmate,  had 
established  its  authority  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Asia,  and  was  now  pushing  its  pre- 
liminary settlements  towards  Abyssinia 
along  the  shares  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ubi6 
suffering  himself  to  be  alarmed  by  these  re- 
presentations, withdrew  hia  protection  from 
the  Englbh  missionaries,  and  ordered  them 
instantaneously  to  quit  his  country.  The 
same  arts  were  put  in  practice  with  more 
or  less  success  in  Amhara,  Gojara,  and 
Shoa.  Every  where  French  in6nence  was 
predominant,  and  by  an  artful  though  ex- 
tremely spariog  distribution  of  presents 
md  atill  more  Mieffal  promiaes,  a  taata  was 
attcmplad  to  be  exeiied  for  French  mami* 


factures.  Nevertheless,  our  English  goods 
could  not  be  wholly  excluded  from  Ih* 
Abyssinian  market,  their  cheapness  and 
superiority  obtained  for  them  an  irritating 
preihrenoe.  Recoorse,  therefore,  was  faaid 
to  other  maaceuvres,  and  as  a  roaster^rck* 
of  diplomacy,  the  idea  was  dilia-rntlv  cir- 
culated throughout  the  country  ihal  lh% 
English  were  insidiously  making  their  ap- 
proaches, in  order  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  and  thus  in  every  bouse,  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  to  arm  mid  Miimrti 
the  semnft  aganat  his  master. 

In  giving  currency  to  these  calumnious 
reports,  numerous  agents  were  busily  en- 
gaged, and  at  their  liend  may  be  plaeed  the 
Messr?.  d'Abadic  and  the  well-known  Ro- 
chet d'U6ricourt.  But  in  selecting  tbtt 
Iast>named  individnal  M.  Thiers  had  made 
a  great  mistake.  Rochet,  as  Sihiia  S»> 
Ius5ii  used  familiarly  to  call  him,  was  not  a 
person  to  be  content  with  the  position  of 
an  emissary.  He  formed  plans  of  gigantie 
dimensions  and  aimed  high,  and  if  fortune 
stepped  in  between  him  and  auceess,  the 
fact  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  tm- 
cumatanee  that  M.  Rochet's  ambition  was 
very  greatly  an  overmatch  for  his  prudence. 
Had  it  been  otherwise  his  plans  might  have 
come  to  ns  throagh  the  chaanda  of  hialary, 
which  would  have  had  to  record  how  M. 
Rochet  d'H^ricourt  arrived  in  Shoa  by 
way  of  Tajfira ;  how,  by  the  dispensing 
medicine  and  other  arts,  he  ingratMied 
himself  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coon- 
try,  and  got  together  a  strong  party;  how, 
through  his  agency,  Sthila  flMftaai  wm  aant 
to  sleep  with  his  fathera;  how  he  seated 
himself  on  his  vacant  throne,  took  the  royal 
Besabesh  into  his  harem,  added  thereto  the 
most  beautiful  among llie  fife  hundred  eon- 
cubines  of  his  predecessor,  erected  his  new 
capital  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
moontaina  in  the  conntry,  oflbred  the  hon* 
ors  of  the  patriarchate  to  Mr.  Krapf,  the 
English  missionary,  on  condition  he  would 
co-operate  with  him  in  carrying  out  his 
plans,  sent  the  lazy  natife  priests  to  cul- 
tivate cotton  and  sugar-canes  in  the  sultry 
valleys  of  Uidam,  conquered  the  aurround- 
ing  Qallas,  extinguished  English  infloeace, 
and  extended  condescendingly  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  his  former  most 
scrupulous  and  royal  master  the  King  of 
the  French.  The  reader  may  smile ;  but 
most  certain  it  is  that  our  worthy  French 
adventurer  contemplated  all  we  have  sketch- 
ed oot,  and  more.  Nor  would  the  mkhfw 
taking  hare  prared  ao  diffienlt  as  ini|^  at 
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&rst  sight  appear.  To  project  daringly  is, 
in  those  eoantriw,  half  the  btttle,  and  eoaM 

Rochet  have  got  hold  of  all  the  presents 
which  the  Controller-general,  M.  Combes, 
and  others,  pretended  to  have  brought  to 
the  coast,  he  would  certainly  at  all  events 
hare  commenced  the  drnma 

But  this  of  course  was  a  little  episode, 
not  Ibreseen  or  eontemplaled  either  by  M. 
Thiers  or  by  M.  Guizot.  Their  object  was 
to  e.xtend,  along  the  shores  of  Eastern  Af- 
rica, the  chain  of  foris  which  they  had  es- 
tablished on  the  north  and  west,  and  which 
it  i.^  confidently  hoped  in  France  will  short- 
ly embrace  Egypt.  At  the  outset,  com- 
mercial objects  onljr  were  ostensibly  to  be 
effected  by  this  palM7>  France  was  to  se- 
cure to  itself  a  monopoly  in  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  interior  of  Africa  conveyed  by 
caravans  towards  the  Red  Sea,  through  the 
countries  of  Enarea,  KafTa,  Kambat,  Shoa, 
Gojam,  and  Arabara,  up  to  the  confines  of 
Senear.  What  these  prodnotions  are  we 
need  scarcely  enumerate  in  detail.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  ostrich  plumes, 
the  ivory,  the  rich  dyes,  the  precious  gums, 
the  spioes,  the  ooflbe,  the  gold,  whether  in 
dust  or  in  bars?,  the  prltries,  niid  the  slaves, 
which  the  lax  consciences  of  our  neighbors 
would  have  allowed  them  to  smile  upon  iu 
their  passage  from  the  land  of  their  birth 
to  Asiatic  servitude.  Upon  this  part  of 
the  subject  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate.  The 
government  of  India  saw  at  once  the  great- 
ness of  the  interests  at  stake,  and  ailer  ma- 
ture deliberation  determined  upon  despatclK 
ing  an  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Southern 
Abyssinia.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, thfit  Sahila  SeMssi,  the  prince  in  ques- 
tion, was  still  more  eager  to  behold  such  a 
mission  set  on  loot  than  the  Indian  govern- 
ment itself,  and  while  the  idea  was  under 
discussion  at  Bombay,  forwarded  a  letter, 
earnestly  entreating  that  an  ambassador 
might  be  sent  to  him.  The  home  govern* 
ment  having  been  consulted  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Lord  Palmerston,  always  alive  to  the  in- 
terest of  commerce,  approved  of  the  de- 
sign, and  directed  that  an  embassy  should 
proceed  without  delay  to  the  court  of 
Shoa. 

Considering  the  number  of  able  and  dis- 
tinguished men  ever  to  be  found  in  the 
military  and  civil  service  of  India,  the  gov- 
ernment could  be  at  no  loss  to  find  an  able 
politician  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
embassy.  The  choice,  however,  fell  upon 
Major  Cornwallis  Harris.  This  officer  had 
not  previoualy,  we  believe,  bean  engaged 


in  diplomatic  affairs.  But  it  was  known  to 
all  the  anthorilies  in  the  presidency  Aat  he 

had  diligently  applied  himself  to  tlic  study 
of  politics,  and  what  was  of  far  greater  im- 
portance, concealed  great  depth  of  thought, 
fsr-seeing  sagacity,  and  the  capacity  to  de- 
tect and  counteract  the  most  cunninfr  de- 
vices of  political  Jesuitism,  beneath  a  laugh- 
ing and  seemin^y  careless  exterior,  we 
saw,  therefore,  that  he  was  precisely  the 
man  to  represent  Great  Britain  in  Abys- 
sinia. His  genius,  comprehensive  and  ver- 
satile, was  eqoally  adapted  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace  and  war,  to  the  intriguer  of  the. 
cabinet,  and  the  fierce  encounter  of  wild 
beasts  m  forest  or  jungle.  His  suite  was 
numerous  and  well  selected,  including  offi- 
cers of  high  ability  and  scientific  men 
eminent  fi)r  their  attainments.  From  the 
moment  of  touching  on  the  African  coast, 
the  varied  powers  of  Major  Harris's  mind 
were  called  into  plaj.  He  bad  sometimes 
to  iooihe,  sDOietimes  to  menace  and  over- 
awe the  subtle  and  avaricious  old  sultan  of 
Tajura;  he  had  to  bring  his  (iiiilomatic  arts 
to  bear  on  the  owners  of  mules  and  camels, 
more  difficult  ofttimes  to  treat  with  in  the 
East  than  the  Melternichs  of  the  Durbar  ; 
he  had  to  reconcile  hostile  chiefs,  to  sub- 
doe  the  rancor  and  animosity  of  jealous 
tribes ;  now  to  exercise  the  forbearance 
which  the  hijrhest  civilization  teaches,  and 
now  to  make  an  exhibition  of  those  arts  of 
destmetion  which  repress  the  tnsolttiee  of 
the  savage,  and  accustom  his  mind  to  ac- 
quiesce in  its  own  inferiority.  In  the  por- 
tion of  his  work,  which  describes  the  eir* 
cumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Major  Harris  displays  the  skill  of  a  prac- 
tised and  popular  writer.  His  account  of 
the  march  throogh  the  bnming  deserts  of 
the  Adalel.from  the  Bay  of  Foulness  to  the 
foot  of  the  Abyssinian  Alps,  reports  of  which 
reached  us  from  time  to  time,  is  one  rapid 
suceessiott  of  glowing  and  gorgeous  pic- 
tures, such  as  would  be  vainly  sought  for  in 
the  work  of  any  other  modern  traveller. 
Many  of  his  landscapes  are  worthy  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa.  The  fire  of  the  climate  ap- 
pears to  be  infused  into  the  language  which 
describes  it.  He  .spreads  the  burning  ca- 
nopy of  a  tropical  sky  over  the  fancy  of  hia 
reader,  pile?  around  him  the  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices crumbling  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
soorching  sun,  and  renders  him  the  coaa* 
panion  of  the  thirsty  caravan  toiling  in  sul- 
len despair  through  the  suffocating  ravines 
and  hollows  which  constitute  the  home  of 
the  caMhroat  Danakil,  bah,  and  Mndaito 
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Bedouins.  A  tame  stjrle  wonid  have  been 
tbsurd  and  oflfensive  in  delineating  scenes 
such  as  these.  They  required,  to  give  them 
▼erisiroiiitude,  words  analogous  to  them- 
•dves,  bold,  picturesque,  and  strange,  eal- 
oulntcd  to  excite  powerful  emotions,  to  rrlvc 
birth  to  new  associations,  to  raise  and  trans- 
port the  mind  from  the  tranquil  beauties  of 
a  teiDperate  climate  into  the  wild  and  terri- 
ble volcanio  creations  oP  that  particular 
section  of  the  torrid  zone.  To  illustrate 
oar  meaning  we  shall  here  introdaee  Major 
Harris's  account  of  his  passage  along  the 
Great  Salt  Lnke,  which  our  friends  the 
Arabs  ironically  denominate  Bahr  Assal, 
Of  the '  Sea  of  Honey.' 

''^Twas  midnight  when  the  thirsty  party 
commenced  the  steep  ascent  of  the  ridge  of 
volcanic  hillu,  which  frown  above  the  Boiilh- 
eastern  boandary  of  the  fiery  lake.  The 
searching  north-east  wind  bad  scarcely  dimin- 
ished in  Its  parching'  ficreeness,  and  in  Iwt  snf- 
focaiing  gusts  swept  fitfiillj'  over  the  brond 
glittering  expanse  ot  water  and  salt,  whereon 
tbe  moon  shone  brightly — each  deadly  puff 
gurcredrd  by  the  etillm  that  foretells  o^trop- 
ical  hurricane — an  abf=i)lute  absence  even  of  Uie 
•TOBlteet  raffling  of  the  cloKe  atmosphere. 
Anmnd.  tlie  prospect  was  wild,  gloomy,  and 
unearthly,  beetling  basaltic  cones  and  jagged 
slabs  of  shattered  lava — ihe  children  of  bome 
mighty  trouble— tbrniing  eccnery  the  most 
shmlo wy  and  extravagant.  A  chaos  of  rained 
churches  and  caflii-ilrals,  eedgahs,  towerp,  mon- 
uments, and  minarets,  like  ihe  ruins  of  a  de 
molished  world,  appeared  to  have  been  confu- 
sedly tossed  together  by  the  same  volcanic 
throes,  that,  when  the  earth  was  in  labor,  had 
pro<luccd  thi'  ]ilienomenon  below;  and  they 
shot  their  dilapidated  spires  into  the  molten 
vBolt  of  heaven,  in  a  fkntastle  medley,  which, 
under  to  unn^rlnin  a  light,  bowildercff  and  pcr- 
plexcil  the  healed  brain.  The  path,  wiiiding 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  over  sheets  of 
broken  lava,  was  rarely  of  more  than  sufficient 
width  to  admit  of  progress  in  single  file ;  and 
tbe  livelong  honre.  each  seeming  in  itself  a 
century,  were  spent  in  scrambling  up  the  face 
of  steep,  rugged  precipices,  where  the  moon 
glcnim  1  t:]  on  ilif  Meaching  skeleton  of  some 
eainci  tiiat  ha^l  proved  unequal  to  the  task  ; 
thence  again  to  descend  at  the  imminent  peri! 
of  life  and  limb,  into  yawning  chasms  and 
dark  abj'sses,  the  forbidding  vestiges  of  bygone 
volcanic  agency. 

"  The  horrors  of  that  dismal  night  set  the 
efforts  of  description  at  defiance.  An  unlim- 
ited supply  of  water  in  j)roppcct,  at  the  distance 
of  only  sixteen  miles,  had  for  the  briei  moment 
buoyed  up  the  drooping  spirit  which  tenanted 
each  way-worn  fVaroe;  and  when  an  exhaust- 
ed mule  was  unable  to  totter  farther,  his  rider 
contrived  manfully  to  breast  the  steep  hill  on 
foot.  But  owino;  lo  the  long  fasting  and  pri- 
vatioD  eadtved  by  all,  the  limbe  of  uie  weaker 
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soon  refhsed  tfie  task,  and  after  the  first  two 

miles  tliey  dropped  fast  in  the  renr. 

"  Fanned  by  the  fiery  blast  of  the  midnight 
sirocco,  the  cry  for  water,  uttered  feebly  and 
with  difHoulty  by  numbers  of  parched  throaty 
now  became  incessant;  and  the  supply  of  that 
precious  clement  brought  for  the  whole  par^ 
lulling  short  of  ooe  gallon  and  a  half,  it  was 
not  long  to  be  answered.  A  tin}'  sup  of  dila- 
ted vinegar  for  a  moment  assuaging  tlie  burn- 
ing thirst  which  raged  in  tbe  vitals,  ami  con- 
sumed some  of  the  more  down-hearted,  aga&i 
raised  their  drooping  souls  ;  but  its  enccts 
were  transient,  and  after  siruo^gling  a  few 
8tep«,  overwhelmed,  they  simk  again,  widi 
huskv  voice  declaring  their  days  to  be  num- 
bered, and  their  resolution  to  rise  up  no  more. 
Doijfl  inrontiiiriiily  explrcil  upon  the  road; 
horses  and  mules  that  once  lay  down,  being 
unable  from  exhaustion  to  rally,  were  reloe- 
tanlly  abaiidonei!  fo  tlirir  fate,  whilst  the  lioiv 
hcarteil  tiulduT.  who  haii  braved  death  at  llic 
cannon's  mouth,  subdued  and  unrnutincJ  by 
thirst,  finally  abandoning  his  resolution,  lay 
gasping  by  the  way-side,  and  heedless  of  the 
exhortation  of  his  officers,  hailed  npj)ri)a(  !itng 
dissolution  with  delight,  as  bringing  the  ter- 
mination of  tortures  which  were  not  to  be  eo* 

duretl. 

•'  Whilst  many  of  ihe  eBcort  and  followenj 
were  then  unavoiilal)ly  left  stretched  with 
open  months  along  the  road,  in  a  state  of  utter 
inscnsibdity,  and  apparently  yielding  up  the 
ghost,  otlu  rs  presfliny,  on  to  arrive  at  water, 
became  bewildered  iu  tiie  intricate  mases  ol 
the  wide  wilderness,  and  recovered  it  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  As  another  day  dawned, 
and  the  round  red  sun  again  rose  in  wrath  over 
the  Lake  of  Salt,  towards  the  hateful  shores 
of  which  the  tortuous  path  was  fast  leading, 
the  courage  of  all  who  had  hitherto  borne  up 
against  fatigue  and  anxiety  began  to  flag.  A 
dimness  came  before  the  drowsy  eye,  giddi- 
ness seized  the  brain,  and  the  prospect  ever 
held  out  by  the  guides,  of  quenching  thirst  im- 
mediately in  advance,  seeming  like  the  tantal 
izing  delusion  of  a  dream,  had  well  nigh  K'st 
its  magical  effect;  when,  as  the  spirits  of^? 
mo«t  sanguine  fainted  within  them,  a  w9d 
Bedouin  was  perceived,  like  a  delivering  angel 
from  above,  hurrying  forward  with  a  large 
skm  filled  with  muddy  water.  This  most  well; 
timed  supply,  obtamed  hy  Moharnnicd  All 
from  the  small  pool  at  Haiilelunta,  of  whi>  li. 
with  the  promised  guard  of  his  own  tribe,  by 
whom  he  had  been  met,  he  had  taken  forcible 
possession  in  defiance  of  the  impotent  thipeals 
of  the  ruthless  '  red  man,'  was  sent  to  the  rear. 
It  admitted  of  a  sufficient  quantity  being  pour- 
ed over  the  face  and  down  the  parched  tb*^^ 
to  revive  every  prostrate  and  peritihing  sMWf" 
er;  and  at  a  fate  hour,  ghastly,  haggard,  and 
exhausted,  like  men  who  had  escaped  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  the  whole  had  continued  to 
struggle  into  a  camp,  which,  but  for  the  fiw*" 
sight  and  firmness  i  f  ilie  son  of  Ali  Abi,  fcflr 
individuals  indeed  of  Mor  whole  party  would 
have  reached  alive. 
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"A  towTSDfd  of  HiBMtone  hfllocki, f oter- 

spersed  with  elrange  niaeBes  of  coral,  and 
marked  by  a  pillar  like  lhat  of  Lot,  encloges 
the  well  of  Hanlefdnto,  where  each  mule  ob- 
tained a  shell  lull  of  wafer.  From  ihc  glitter- 
ing shore  of  tlie  broail  lukCj  the  road  crofctcB 
Uie  saline  incrustation,  which  extends  about 
two  miles  to  the  opposite  brink.  Soiled  and 
mossy  near  the  margiii,  the  doll  cryetalized 
salt  appcapK  to  rest  upon  an  earthy  bottom ; 
but  it  soon  hecomee  losirous  and  of  a  nurer 
eolor,  and  floating  on  the  aarfaee  of  the  dense 
water,  like  a  ron<Th  coarse  sheet  of  ice,  irregu- 
larly cracked,  is  crusted  with  a  white  yielding 
efflorescence,  resembling  snow  which  has 
been  thawed  aad  rei'rozeni  but  which  still,  as 
heriL  with  a  crisp  sound,  receive*  the  impress 
of  the  fool.  A  well  trodden  patli  extends 
through  the  prismatic  colore  ni  the  rainbow, 
by  the  loogitodinal  axis  of  the  ellipse  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  gigantic  bowl, 
whence  the  purest  bait  iti  obtainable  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  several  cold  springs,  said  to  cast  up 
large  pebbles  on  their  jet,  through  the  ethe- 
xeu  brae  water.'' 

But,  however  magnificent  tliis  portion  of 
the  work  may  be — and  it  has  seldum,  as 
we  have  aaid,  been  equalled — our  business 
lying  with  the  politics  of  the  oadertaking, 
we  transport  ourselves  at  once  to  Abys- 
sinia. Upon  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  on 
the  frontier,  it  began  to  taste  the  frails  of 
French  intrigue.  It  is  one  of  the  chnrac- 
teristicB  of  barbarians — as  all  who  have 
had  experience  in  thn  part  of  world  can 
testify — to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  boun- 
dary line  which  separates  the  possible  from 
the  impossible.  Of  this  our  Gallic  rivals 
were  wdl  aware,  and  therefbre,  they  labor- 
ed, not  wholly  without  success,  to  implant 
in  the  luiuds  of  the  Abyssinians  the  most 
extravagant  suspicions  and  apprehensions 
of  the  English.  In  their  reports,  we  were 
elevated  or  degraded  into  a  nation  of  potent 
magicians,  capable  of  settug  all  the  laws  of 
nature  at  defianoe.  We  eould,  it  was  said, 
topple  down  mountains,  bring  up  gold  or 
hidden  gems  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
depopulate  whole  kingdoms  by  the  force  of 
qpells  and  medicines,  or,  if  need  were,  could 
transport  into  the  region  we  designed  to 
mbdue,  an  overwhelming  array  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  in  boxes  I  But  that  which  ap- 
pears to  have  wrought  roost  powerfully  on 
the  imagination  of  the  African  highlanders, 
was  the  idea  that  Major  Harris  carried 
along  with  him  the  Queen  of  England,  no 
gentle  lady  rustling  in  silks  and  satins, 
but  a  monstrous  and  terrihc  gkoul,  who, 
being  let  loose,  would  eat  up  SOiila  Bettssi 
and  tU  hifMb|Mleit  atilBnl  Figwative> 


ly,  perhaps,  the  thing  might  not  have  been 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Most 
assuredly,  however,  our  object  was  not  to 
try  the  experiment,  but  to  deliver  those 
unhappy  savages  from  their  ignoranee  and 
prejudice,  and  raise  them  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  duell  on  the 
numerous  obstacles  and  dilliculties  which 
originated  in  the  stupid  fables  above  alluded 
to.  They  were,  in  a  short  time,  completely 
overcome,  and  at  the  very  6r8t  interview 
that  took  place  between  Oiajor  Harris  and 
the  king  of  Shoa,  a  wound  was  inflicted 
upon  French  influence  which  it  only  re- 
quired the  continuance  of  Lord  ruiiiierstou 
in  office  to  render  moriul.  The  description 
of  this  scene,  which  took  place  at  Machal- 
Wans,  a  country  palace  of  S&hila  Seldssi, 
will  serve  at  once  to  throw  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  country,  and  show  the  high 
consideration  in  which  the  British  embassy 
was  held. 

The  Inst  pcal  of  ordnance  was  rattling  in 
broken  echoes  along  the  mountain  chain,  as 
the  British  embapsv  stepped  at  length  overtfie 
high  threshold  of  the  reception- hull.  Cirnilar 
inform,  and  destitute  of  the  wonted  Abybsinian 
pillar  in  the  centre,  the  massive  and  lofty  clay 
walls  of  the  chamber  glittered  with  a  profusion 
of  pilver  ornaments,  emblazoned  shields,  match- 
|orl<H.  iiii  !  I'Duble-barrelleti  guns.  rcrsian 
carpets,  and  rugs  of  ail  sizes,  colors  and  pat- 
terns, covered  ue  floor,  and  crowds  of  alakas, 
governors,  chiefs,  and  principal  officers  of  tJie 
court  arrayed  in  their  holiday  attire,  stood 
around  in  a  posture  of  respect  uncovered  to 
the  girdle.  Two  wide  alcoves  receded  on 
either  side,  in  one  of  which  blazed  a  cheerful 
wood  fire,  cutrrosM  (1  by  indolent  cai.'^,  wliilsl 
in  the  other,  on  a  ilowcred  satin  Ottoman,  sur- 
rounded by  withered  ennnehs  and  juvenile 
pages  of  honor,  and  supported  by  gay  velvet 
cushions,  reclined  in  ^^thiopic  siatc  his  most 
Christian  majesty  S/ihila  Sel4ssi.  The  Dech 
Aga/aH,  or  state  door-keeper,  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  stood  with  a  rod  of  green  rushes 
lo  preserve  the  exact  distance  of  approach  to 
royally ;  and  as  the  British  guests  entered  the 
hall,  and  made  their  bows  to  the  throne,  mo- 
tioned them  to  be  pcated  upon  chairs  that  had 
previously  been  sent  in ;  which  done,  it  was 
commanded  thatall  might  be  covered. 

"  The  king  was  attired  in  a  silken  Arab  vest 
of  green  brocade,  partially  shrouded  under  Uie 
ample  folds  of  a  white  cotton  roljc  of  Abyssin- 
ian manufacture,  adorned  with  sundry  broad 
crimson  stripes  and  borders.  Forty  rammers, 
whereof  eight-and-fwenty  had  been  paasea 
under  the  uneasy  cares  of  the  crown,  had 
slightly  furrowed  his  dark  brow,  and  some* 
what  fizzled  a  full  bushy  head  of  hair,  ar- 
ranged in  elaborate  curls  aAer  the  fashion  of 
GeMfe  L;  and  although  eonsidmbly  dls- 
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figured  by  the  loss  of  Xhe  left  eye,  Uie  expres- 
moQ  ofhiB  manly  features,  open,  pleaeiDg,  and 

commamling,  di(i  nnt.  in  thoir  toul  enftemhle. 
belie  the  characU-r  lur  iiinKirtial  jubtice  whicli 
the  despot  has  obtaiucd  lur  and  wide ;  even 
the  Daiiakil  compariDg  bim  to  a  'fine  balance 
of  gold!' 

••  All  those  manifold  Falutations  !\nd  inqoi- 
rieS|  which  overwrought  politeness  here  en- 
fbreeis  duty  concluded,  the  letters  with  which 
the  embassy  Ir.id  bcin  chjirijt'd — enveloped  in 
flowered  nmsiin  and  ncii  guld  kiiukliub— were 
nrcseritcd  in  a  sandal-wood  casket,  minutely 
inlaid  with  ivory;  and  the  contents  having 
been  read  and  expounded,  costly  presents  from 
the  British  Govt  rnrncnt  wt-n'  introduced  in 
succession,  to  be  epread  out  before  the  glisten- 
ing eyes  of  the  court  The  rich  Brussels  car- 
pet, which  canipN'tcly  covered  the  hull.  In- 
irether  wilh  Cashmere  ghawiti  and  embroidered 
Delhi  scarfs  of  resplendent  hues,  attracted  uni- 
venal  attentioD;  and  acme  of  the  choicest 
■pecimetM  were,  from  time  to  time,  handed  to 
the  alcove  by  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  On 
the  introduction  of  each  new  curiosity,  the 
•orpriie  of  the  king  became  more  and  more 
unfeigned.  Burets  of  merriment  followed  the 
magiu  revolutions  of  a  group  of  Ciiinege  danc- 
ing figures ;  and  when  the  European  escort 
in  l  ull  uaiform,  with  the  sergeant  at  their  head, 
marched  into  the  eentre  of  the  hall — faeed  in 
front  of  the  ilirone,  and  performed  the  manual 
and  platoon  exerciees  amidst  jewelry  glittering 
on  the  rugs,  gay  shawb  and  silver  cloths  which 
strewed  the  floor,  ornamented  clocks  chiming, 
and  musical  boxes  playing  *  God  save  the 
Qneen'  —  his  majesty  appeared  quite  i  n- 
tranced,  and  declared*  that  he  poeseesed  no 
words  to  exprei-8  his  gratitude.  But  many 
and  bright  were  the  smih  tfiai  li;ih'.f  d  up  tlir 
royal  features,  as  three  hundred  muskets,  wiih 
bayonets  fixeci,  were  piled  in  front  of  the  foot- 
stool. A  buzz  of  niinjL;led  wonder  and  ap- 
plause, which  half  drowned  tlie  imii^ic,  arose 
from  the  crowded  courtiers ;  and  the  measure 
9f  xb»  warlike  monarch's  satisfaction  now 
tfOed  to  overflowing^,  'God  will  reward  yuu,' 
ke  exclaimed, '  for  1  cannot !' 

"But  astonishment  and  admiration  knew 
no  bounds,  as  the  populace  next  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  hills  tn  witness  the  artillery 
practice,  which  formed  the  sequel  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  princely  gillti.  A  shflttwas 
attached  to  Uie  opposite  mce  of  the  ravine. 
The  green  valley  again  rung  to  the  unwonted 
roar  of  ordnance  ;  and  as  the  while  cloth  flew 
in  ehreds  to  the  wind,  under  a  rapid  discharge 
of  round  shot,  caniet^,  and  grape,  amidst  the 
crumbling  of  tlip  rock,  and  the  rueh  of  the 
falling  stones,  the  bctbre  despised  sponge  stave 
became  u  iliemc  of  eulogy  to  the  monarch  a.^ 
well  as  to  the  gaping  peasant  A  shout  rose, 
lone  and  loud^  over  the  pealing  echoes  which 
rattled  from  hill  to  hill ;  and  far  along  the  ser- 
rated chain  was  proclaimed  the  arrival  of 
foreign  guests,  and  the  royal  acquisition, 
through  their  nmiu^  of  potent  eogiiief  m 
war." 


It  may  perhaps  be  usefbi  to  glance  again 
in  this  place  at  some  few  of  the  details  con- 
nected wilh  the  French  system  of  intrigue 
in  Ivtsterii  Africa.  M.  Combes  and  the 
two  D  Abadies,  who  sometimes  represented 
thenadvee  as  simple  travellers,  aoBetiinee 
nsyninod  the  nir?  of  political  agents,  and 
threatened  all  wlio  offended  them  with  the 
vcngeanee  of  their  govemmeDt,  had  been 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  Red  Sea, 
flitting  about  from  port  to  port,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  alarming  rumors  con- 
cerning the  designs  of  the  English  in  Africa. 
At  Taji'ira  M.  Combes  tried  at  first  the  ef- 
fect of  soU  words,  but  these  failii^,  he  at> 
tempted  to  land  by  force,  upon  which  '  oe 
brave  homme'  Mohammed  Ibn  Mohammed 
collected  his  people  together,  assailed  the 
Controller-general,  and  finally  drove  him 
from  the  harbor.  In  this  rencontre  omr  St. 
Simonian  politican,  who  was  seeking  to  re- 
new his  relations  with  '  La  Femme  Libre' 
of  Abyssinia,  and  also  to  enact  the  part  of 
a  spy,  gave  the  old  sultan  to  understand 
that  his  devotion  to  English  interests  would 
cost  him  dear,  since  he  would  infallibly  re- 
turn with  a  anmber  of  ships  of  war  and 
blow  him  to  the  devil.  He  had  scnrcclr 
disappeared  from  the  scene  when  the  Mes- 
siean  ]>* Abadies  came  forward,  and  by  the 
hints  wad  suggestions  which  skilfill  political 
emifsnrios  know  how  to  frame,  sought  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  the 
most  alanning  apprehensions  of  the  English. 
Nor  were  their  nfT<ir(s  altogetlur  without 
success.  Oar  recent  purchase  of  the  islands 
of  Masshahh  affording  them  a  handle,  they 
labored  so  skilfully  that  they  contrived  to 
set  the  Sultan  of  Tajura  and  several  neigh- 
boring chiefs  completely  by  the  ears.  The 
maleeontents  retired  to  the  nxHintaiiM  fbU 
of  wrath  against  the  English,  but  the  peo> 
pie  of  Tajura  liking  the  chink  of  our  dol* 
lars,  proceeded  to  the  ultima  ratio  with  the 
D* Abadies,  and  treated  them  to  a  taste  of 
lapidation.  Fortunately  for  them  they  poe» 
sessed  the  means  of  flight,  and  escaping  lo 
Hodeida  on  the  AraMin  coast,  from  thenee 

fulminated  their  scientific  anathemas  against 
perfidious  Albion,  and  her  still  more  per- 
fidious allies  the  worthy  Danakil  of  Tajfira. 
In  this  quarter,  therelbre,  the  son  of  Franet 
appeared  for  a  time  to  be  set ;  for  with  an 
obduracy  never  enough  to  be  reprehended, 
the  English  authorities  refiised  to  farther 
the  designs  of  their  prrspvcring  rivals,  and 
left  them  to  fight  it  out  as  they  best  might 
with  the  rough  diploffittiBtB  of  the  coast. 
In  Um  mterior,  metDWhOe*  fnmsk  inttigM 
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wore  a  somewhul  brighter  aspect.  An  offi- 
OCT,  it  18  Mid,  bad  arrived  in  Anhura  with 
numerous  camcI-!oad«  of  present*,  eontaiiw 
ing  perhaps  amoDg  other  things  additional 
portraita  of  Louie  Philippe,  lor  the  King  ot 
bImm,  aad  through  the  agency  of  a  native 
messenger  despatched,  it  was  snid,  from  the 
•eacoasl  of  Tigr^,  ceruiu  trinkets  of  gold 
of  French  manaftotnre  were  forwarded  to 
Sahila  Sehissi,  as  an  earnest  of  the  fine 
things  that  were  in  store  for  him  if  he 
would  only  consent  to  break  off  bb  medi- 
tated relations  with  the  Engliah.  The 
Shoan  despot  could  never  be  accused  of 
ioattenti<Hi  to  hia  own  interests.  Accord- 
ingly, ao  long  as  the  English  with  their 
presents  were  at  a  distance,  while  the 
French  were  sapposed  to  be  pushing  for< 
ward  post  haste  to  adorn  Ms  ^fstwum  and 
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bis  ooflfers,  he  regretted  that  ha  had 

sent  to  solicit  an  embassy  from  our  presi- 
dency, and  fancied  that  the  conquerors  of 
Algeria  mtgbl  be  more  desirable  and  profit* 
able  allies.  He  was  prepared  therefore  to 
turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  Major  Harris,  and 
for  some  time  after  hia  aniral  treated  the 
aabaa^  wilh  marked  disrespect.  Anevent 
trifling,  perhaps,  in  i(«!e!f,  soon  occurred, 
which  occasioned  a  revolution  in  the  mind 
of  the  Shoan  king.  A  Frenchman  naked, 
wounded,  and  destitute,  ?^iuldciily  made  his 
appearance  in  bis  dominions,  declaring  that 
be  was  the  only  snrviror  of  the  eaemt  and 
cwhan  ij  which  had  been  charged  with  the 
presents  of  inestimable  value,  sent  by  the 
King  of  All  the  French  to  his  Majesty  Sa>- 
bila  Selisst.  The  story  of  this  hidiridoal 
was  stranrrn  and  marvellous.  He  had  set 
out,  he  said,  from  Tigre  in  conopany  with 
M.  Ckimbes,  the  St.  Simonian  Controller- 
gMMra],  and  forty  other  persons ;  they  had 
passed  through  the  provinces  of  Ar;rnbba 
and  Lasta,  and  were  already  beginning  to 
Micitate  theiaselves  npon  being  abnest  m 
sight  of  their  journey's  end,  when  they 
were  set  upon  by  a  tribe  of  Qalla,  who, 
like  the  Cmddeans  in  thn  Book  of  Job,  put 
them  all  to  the  sword, '  While  I,'  exclaimed 
M.  Alexandre  Evan,  '  am  escaped  alone  to 
tell  thee.'  But  it  was  not  by  the  Wolio 
Galla  akme  that  M.  Evan  was  endangered. 
The  governor  of  Efrata,  through  whose 
country  he  passed,  east  wolfish  eyes  upon 
his  plump  hamcfaes,  and  endearored  to  kill 
and  eat  him.  How  he  escaped  from  the 
clutches  of  this  anthropophagite  M.  Evan 
could  not  explain,  but  escape  be  did,  and 
narried,  as  we  hare  scan,  the  tale  of  bis 
disMien  Co  tin  conrl  it  Debii  Jkrbaa. 


Sahila  Seiassi,  who  knew  not  until  now 
that  he  was  a  king  of  csimibals,  very  clearly 

perceived  that  there  was  no  further  hope  of 
rich  presents  from  France,  and  looked  upon 
the  catastrophe  described  by  his  naked 
guest  as  a  clever  little  drama,  got  up  by  the 

ingenious  M.  Combes  for  his  eiilertainment. 
However,  it  did  not  entertain  hitn,  and  by 
the  trestment  be  received  M.  Eran  was 
soon  made  to  understand  that  the  bearer  of 
monstrous  lies  is  sometimes  less  u  elccime 
than  the  bearer  of  gifts.  Though  supplied 
with  food,  he  was  compelled  to  trudge  along 
the  highway  barefoot,  until,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  capital,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
boooraUeand  Incratire  employment  of  put- 
ting flints  into  the  king's  muskets.  This 
occupation  he  carried  on  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  palace,  where,  half-naked, 
.shivering,  and  hungry,  he  day  after  day,  aa 
Mr.  Krapf  observes,  knocked  the  skin  from 
his  knuckles,  until  liis  hands  were  covered 
with  blood.  Bat  be  was  pitilessly  compelled 
to  persevere  in  order  to  purchase  exemption 
from  starving.  A  shrewd  man  nevertheless 
was  M.  Evan.  He  soon  formed  a  plan  of 
escape,  attended  however  in  the  execution 
wilh  considerable  risk.  He  desired  to  be 
thought  a  monomaniac,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  to  temper  the  suspicions  he  excited 
that  he  sIkuiKI  not  be  taken  for  a  danger- 
ous madman,  and  knocked  in  the  head. 
His  course  lay  between  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis,  but  being  no  less  deitenwsthan 

bold,  he  confidently  reckoned  upon  success. 
The  little  culinary  project  of  the  governor 
of  Efrata  snggealed  to  M.  Eran  his  proper 
cue.  To  every  person  he  met  he  declared 
that  he  was  detained  in  a  sort  of  slavery, 
and  that  immediately  after  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  the  king  and  his  family  d^ 
signed  to  eat  him,  the  royal  Besabesh  un- 
dertaking, we  suppose,  the  picking  of  hit 
bones.  This  crotdiet  he  cireulated  so 
widely,  that  it  at  length,  as  was  intended, 
reached  the  king's  ears.  Sahila  Seldssi 
did  not  exactly  know  what  to  make  of  his 
guest,  but  it  was  only  when  the  accusation 
was  formally  repeated,  through  an  inter- 
preter, in  bis  own  presence,  that  he  became 
conTineed  of  the  Frenchman's  madneas. 
Of  course,  he  had  simply  to  do  with  a  spy, 
sent  thither  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  British  embassy,  but 
this  idea  not  suggesting  itself  lo  the  royal 
mind,  M.  Evan  was  not  only  suflered  to 
depart,  but  supplied  liberally  with  the 
mesas  ofprocaaning  to  Chmdar. 
The  baafaiMi  or  the  treaty 
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propresyetl  rapidly.  Major  Harris  reached 
the  court  of  Sboa  in  the  month  of  July, 
1841.  Some  of  the  diflienltieB  which  he 
bad  to  encounter  \vc  have  hinted  at  rather 
than  dc!»rril»ed.  SiUiila  Sehiasi  at  first 
looked  upon  iiini  with  distrust  and  appre- 
bention,  having  somehow  or  anotbsr  learn- 
ed to  cliorish  the  idea  that  wherever  the 
genius  of  England  extends  her  trade,  there 
ebetilentlj  but  irresistibly  lays  the  fboods- 
tion  of  an  empire.  But  the  British  ambas- 
sador, by  the  exertion  of  a  rare  sagacity 
otid  ail  admirable  talent  for  business,  com- 
pletely changed  the  texture  the  king's 
thoughts-.  Wluit  representations  he  made 
to  him,  and  what  arguments  he  employed, 
through  bis  unacoountable  sappreasion  of 
aU  political  documents,  it  is  only  permitted 
us  to  conjecture.  It  seonis  probable,  how- 
ever, that  as  Major  Harris  soon  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  relations  in  which 
the  various  states  of  Abyssinia  stand  to- 
wards each  other,  he  was  enabled  to  prove 
to  84bilt  Sdtet  that  the  power  with  which 
Great  Britain  allied  itself  must  inevitably 
triumph  over  its  rivals.  lie  may  possibly 
also  have  alluded  to  the  fact,  proved  incon- 
trovertible by  experience,  that  whatever 
eastern  state  has  hoped  to  support  itself 
thronrrli  French  influence  has  found,  iu  the 
long  run,  it  was  leantnff  on  a  broken  reed. 
He  could  scarcely,  in  fact,  fail  to  show  his 
majesty  that  the  htar  of  England  i.s  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  east,  and  that  whatever 
other  approaches  it,  is  noon  compelled  to 
*  pale  its  ineffectual  fire.'  Whether  these 
were  the  arguments  emoloyed  [or  not,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  S4bila  8el4ssi  soon  compre- 
hended the  difference  between  the  French 
and  English,  and  resolved  to  cultivate  ex- 
clusively the  friendship  of  tlic  latter.  He 
drew  between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  ct»untric.Hi  whom  he  had  seen  a  compar- 
ison by  no  means  favorable  to  our  Gallic 
neighbors.  He  beheld  the  one  all  flattery 
and  compliance,  infinitely  tolerant  of  igno- 
rance, superstition  and  vice,  and  big  with 
magnificent  promises,  which  proved  in  the 
end  to  be  nothing  but  wind ;  while  the 
other,  somewhat  stern,  haucrhty  and  ptoicnl, 
though  winning  withal,  ^overloaded  him 
with  presents,  oonsnlted  his  best  interests, 
and  promised,  by  their  eoontenance,  to  de* 

vate  him  in  power  and  consequence  above 
all  the  surrounding  despots.  Gladly,  there- 
fore, did  he  enter  into  a  oommereia!  treaty 
with  Great  Britain. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
King  of  Shoa  comprehended  all  the  adfan* 
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tnges  which  such  n  treaty,  if  properly  acted 
on,  was  calculated  to  secure  both  to  him 
and  his  country.  Had  he  been  capable  of 
so  much  foresight,  he  would  nndoubtedly 
have  exhibited  g^reater  perspicacity  than 
most  of  our  politic  tans  and  merchants  at 
home.  Some  vagne  ideas  of  great  profit,  of 
augmentation  of  power,  of  extended  dnrnin- 
ion,  of  posthumous  glory,  flitted  over  liis 
imagination.  The  extraordinary  energy 
and  self-confidence  displayed  by  the  British 
(Tuesls  conimufiicated  themselves,  in  part 
al  lea»t,  tu  lii^  miiid  ;  and  so  long  as  they 
were  present  with  him,  he  felt  as  thonf^h 
he  had  !)cen  lifted  above  himself,  and  pro- 
jected, by  a  siijgle  effort,  into  the  sphere  of 
civilisation.  Dtstrost  of  his  own  eharaelet 
made  him  dread  their  departure.  He  knew 
they  had  placed  him  on  an  artificial  emi- 
nence, from  which  he  feared  it  would  be 
necessary  to  descend  so  soon  as  the  foreign 
props  should  be  withdrawn,  Besidrs,  the 
notion  always  haunted  him  that  the  mission 
would  never  retire,  unlest  in  eonseqnenen 
of  some  oflfence  given  to  it  by  him,  in 
which  case  it  would  probably  ao  over  to  his 
enemies,  and  strengthen  incalculably  their 
hands  against  him. 

For  these  and  various  other  reasons,  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  maintain  a  per-  ■ 
manent  mission  in  Abyssinis.  A  eaiVinl 
investigation  of  the  matter,  however,  has 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  station  of  the  resi- 
dent ought  not  to  be  iu  Shoa.  To  render 
our  view  intelligible  to  others,  it  may  bn 
necessary  to  enter  into  some  little  explana- 
tion. There  exists,  as  our  readers  will 
doubtless  remember,  a  spiritual  power  in 
Abyssinia,  closely,  in  its  character  and  no- 
tion, resembling  the  popedom  of  Rome. 
This  power  has,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  A  bona,* 
or  patriarch,  who,  though  shorn  of  much 
of  his  external  splendor,  still  exercises  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  influence  over  bodi 
prince  and  people  in  all  the  atStes  which 
have  been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
il^^thiopic  empire.  Fortunately  for  Great 
Britain,  the  present  Abuna's  leanings  are 
nil  towards  us.  He  received  most  of  the 
instruction,  which  renders  him  superior  to 
his  predeeesBOtt  for  eentnrias  back,  from 
Dr.  Lieder,  anEo^ish  missionary,  residing 
at  Cairo,  whence,  according  to  custom,  the 
Abyssinian  patriarch  is  always  taken.  He, 

*  Major  Harrid,  who  lias  adopted  a  perrer** 
dVEitcni  of  orthograpliv,  has  mctumorphgssd  tbia 
claaucal  nnmo  into  Aboon,  jost  as  be  has  trsa»> 
Annad  Megdt  into  A«goot. 
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consequently,  loves  and  cherishes  the  Eng- 
lish name,  looking  probably  also  with 
some  littlo  partiality  on  the  simple  gran- 
deur ui  the  Protestant  religion,  while  be 
■trongly  dislikes  and  despisM  that  of  Rome. 
Another  circumstance,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  favorable,  is  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  patriarch,  who  has  nut  yet,  we  be- 
lievtt,  attained  his  twenty-Bflh  year.  Should 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  rnli'-t,  or  rather 
retain,  him  in  her  interest,  the  probability 
is,  that  during  his  patriarchate,  which  may 
reaaoasUj  b6  expected  to  be  a  long  one, 
we  might  so  completely  establish  our  inflii- 
enee  in  AbysMmu  as  to  be  able  to  bid  defi- 
SBce  to  all  our  rivals.  Of  this  fact  the 
French  are  so  well  persuaded,  that  they 
already  begin  to  affect  a  contempt  for  the 
patriarch,  to  depreciate  his  authority,  and 
to  maintain  that  no  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  conciliating  him.  Properly  to  effect 
this,  our  ambassador  should  reside  in  the 
same  city  with  the  patriarch,  through 

whom  he  might  nprrate  tipnn  tlie  minds  of 
the  clergy,  and  thus,  m  the  end,  effect  im- 
portant modifications  in  the  whole  system 
of  Abyssinian  civilization.  To  look,  in 
the  meanwhile,  after  the  material  interests 
of  our  commerce  in  each  .liilthiopic  state,  a 
pditieal  agent  ought  to  be  stationed  at  each 
court,  subordinrite  to  the  re'^idcnt,  and  res- 
ponsible in  the  first  instance  to  him.  We 
may  seem,  perhaps,  to  contemplate  too  vast 
and  expensive  an  establishment ;  but  if  the 
value  be  considered  of  the  commerce  which 
might  thus  be  opened  up  with  Central  Af- 
rica—if doe  weight  be  given  to  the  power 
we  might  thus  exercise  over  the  spring 
heads,  as  it  were,  of  the  slave  trade — if  we 
reflect  upon  the  pditieal  preponderance 
which  onr  positioo  in  Abyssinia  would  give 
us  river  regions  scattered  far  and  wide,  in- 
eluding  the  whole  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean,  together  with  Nubia 
and  Egypt — the  price  we  tnight  be  called 
vpon  to  pay  would  seem  to  be  as  mere  dust 
in  the  balance.  No  conception  can  at  pres- 
ent be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  our 
commerce  with  Central  .Africa  may  hereaf- 
ter be  advanced  from  that  which  is  now 
carried  on. 

Complete  information,  even  respecting 
the  articles  with  which  eastern  Africa  con- 
ducts its  traffic  with  the  east,  we  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  as  yet  to  poaaeea.  Circumstan- 
ces, however,  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  stream  of 
wadth  which  flows  through  it  towards  the 
Red  Sea,  enriching  every  city,  lOiTO,  ud 
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hamlet,  through  which  it  passes  in  its  course. 
Many  places  in  this  part  of  the  world  owe 
their  being  entirely  to  commerce.    In  some 
localities,  cities  and  flourishing  emporia 
may  be  said  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  phenom- 
enal existence,  the  duration  of  which  u 
measured  by  the  actual  presence  of  the 
trade  that  gives  them  birth.    At  Berbers, 
for  example,  throughout  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year,  the  trnveller  who  chances 
to  land  or  arrive  there  discovers  nothing 
but  some  Mghteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand empty  hnts,  bLtw  een  which  the  pfowl- 
ing  hyenas  or  jnckaJs  in  troops  scour  and 
howl  by  night.    Man  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned tl»e  place  for  ever.     The  port  is  ss 
destitute  of  shipping  as  the  town  of  inhab- 
itants.  On  a  certain  day,  however,  fixed 
and  known  to  the  disciples  of  trade,  a  few 
white  sails  appear  in  the  offing  i^roacb- 
ing  the  desolate  and  deserted  shore;  and 
on  land,  probably  at  an  equal  distance, 
clouda  of  duat  spreading  and  surging  op  in- 
to the  atmosphere,  announce  the  fipproachof 
what  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  army. 
Long  strings  of  camels,  motes,  and  asses, 
heavily  laden,  and  escorted  by  warriors  on 
horseback,  with   match-lock,   lance,  and 
shield,  emerge  from  beneath  these  clouds 
and  make  towards  the  silent  streets.   In  ft 
few  minutes  doors  fly  open,  tents  are  pitch- 
ed, fires  are  kindled,  life  of  every  kind 
abounds,  and  Berbera  is  transfivmM  into 
a  populous  city.    And  what  a  populatioa  I 
There  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  a  single  people 
or  tribe  dwelling  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  the  spot  which  has  not  its  eommeroid 

rcpresentnti ve  nt  Rerbern  There  you  be- 
hold the  Banian  from  India  peering  forth 
cunningly  between  piles  of  rich  goods ;  the 
Persian,  with  shawls  from  Kcrm&n  and 
turquoises  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Caspian  iSea ;  the  natives  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  Oman,  and  Hadramaot,  and  Yemen, 
and  the  Ilejaz,  with  whatever  commoditie? 
the  soil  of  Arabia  produces ;  the  Egyptian, 
the  Nubian,  the  Abyssinian,  the  Dankali, 
the  natives  ofSusa,  Enaria,  Kaffa,  Kambat, 
and  Zingero;  the  llurruri,  the  Isah,  and 
the  Somauli,  all  surrounded  by  the  produc- 
tions and  merchandise  of  their  respective 

countries.  The  whole  of  this  multitudin- 
ous assemblage,  brought  together  and  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  gain,  is  engaged  from 
morning  till  night  ill  CKceasire  turmoil  aod 
wrangling.  Honesty,  moreover,  is  a  rare 
visitor  among  them.  Each  endeavors  to 
omraaeh  the  other,  high  words  arise,  quar> 
rdf  apriiig  op,  Mows  are  giteB  and  reimni* 
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ed,  lauces  flourished  and  creeses  drawn, 
and  here  and  there  a  pool  of  Mussulman 
or  Pagan  blood  tolls  of  tJic  w.iy  in  n  tiicli 
bargains  are  sonietiuies  concluded  by  these 
rough  cualooiefi.  All  the  dialects  and  tdi- 
oma  of  Babel  pass  current  there,  each  mnn 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice  lu  order 
to  make  hiuiaclf  heard  auiid  the  indescrib- 
able din,  created  partly  by  human  tongues, 
partly  by  the  neiphinci  tif  horses,  the  5tran£;e 
grunting  of  the  canicl,  the  belluu  ing  of  ox- 
en, and  the  braying  of  araea.  Dogs,  too, 
of  efery  aize  and  species,  lean,  hungry, 
savage,  and  witJumi  masters,  prowl  about 
the  purlieus  of  the  mart  in  search  of  ofl'al, 
howling  and  barking  to  augment  the  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds  thnt  rlrrmtes  t!u 
irbereabottta  of  the  devotees  of  commerce. 


they  not  mothers,  fathers,  and  brethren, 
who  mourn  for  them  at  home,  who  behold 
empty  the  place  they  were  wont  to  occupy 
m  the  hovel,  who  see  dust  settling  on  ttia 
basket  or  the  calalMBh  which  their  tiny 
hands  once  carried,  out  of  which  their  littla 
!*able  lips  once  drank  the  refreshing  waters 
of  the  neighboring  spring  1  We  have  said 
that  parent*  aometimea  sell  their  children. 
Hut  nature  has  provided  that  crimes  so  hein- 
ous shall  be  rare,  la  most  caaea  the  heart 
of  man  and  woman,  however  hardened  er 
degraded  by  barbarism,  yearns  towards  its 
offspring,  and  will  rather  ^hare  with  it  the 
most  sordid  destitution  than  voluntarily 
snap  asunder  the  linka  of  affiBction.  To 
(irove  thi*?  wc  need  only  reflect  upon  the 
care  and  arts  put  in  practice  by  the  wretcb- 


Nerertheleaa  in  this  strange  and  discord-  led  inhabitanta  of  the  interior  of  Africa  to 


ant  hire  a  prodigious  amount  of  businc 
is  transacted,  partly  by  means  of  barter, 
partly  tbrouoh  the  instrumentality  of  silver 
and  gold.  Among  the  principal  articlea  of 
trafflr  in  this  rrreat  Hjir  must  be  eniimera- 
ted  slaves  of  all  ages  aod  of  both  sexes,  but 
particularly  females.  Thew,  whether  Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans,  or  Pagans,  are  gencr- 


i  rotect  their  little  ones  flron  the  ruthless 
slave  kidnapper.  As  a  general  rule  ih« 
parents,  who  live  in  constant  terror  of  those 
haroan  rulturea,  place  tbeir  children  car^ 
fully  between  them  in  bed  at  night,  suppos- 
ing it  impossible  they  should  thence  be  sto- 
len. But,  as  the  toils  of  the  day  and  tbe 
heavy  influence  of  a  sultry  climate  usually 


ally  of  tender  age,  children  kidnapped  from  j  plunge  tbeni  in  deep  sleep,  the  man-stealer 
their  parents,  or  sometimes  perhaps  sold  by  enters  their  hovels,  like  the  fabled  ghouls 
them  in  deSance  of  the  roost  sacred  in-  of  the  Arabian  talea,  and,  without  wakiiV 


stmct'^  of  mtiire,  Tfiesc  are  purchased  by 
the  Mohammedans,  to  be  educated  for  their 
harems  or  employed  in  household  drudgery, 
and  being  transported  into  Arabia  and  Per- 
sia, as  formerly  into  Sinde,  s<H-\n  rrtaiti  of 
their  parents  and  their  country  scarcely  a 
remembrance.  We  cannot,  however,  con- 
cur with  those  who  think  they  are  the  less 
to  be  pitied  on  that  account.  Not  to  have 
dear  friends,  not  to  have  a  country  to  love, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  ills 
thrit  flesli  is  heir  to.  'I'rne,  the  '-laves  may 
become  attached  to  their  new  country,  may 
even,  when  well  used,  learn  to  entertain 
some  nflection  for  their  masters  ;  but  these 
bastard  feelings  are  altogether  weak  and  in- 
operative compared  with  the  spontaneous 
impulses  of  the  hnrt,  with  the  original  in« 
spirations  of  nature,  which  custom  cannot 
wholly  quench  or  time  obliterate.  In  the 
heart  of  the  slave,  therefore,  there  is  ever  a 
war  of  emotions,  and  the  gratitude  for  favors 
received  cannot  always  subdue,  though  it  may 
blunt  the  edge  of  that  revenge  which  the 
inflidion  of  intolerable  injury  never  fails  to 
engender.  Besides,  it  is  to  lake  a  very  nar- 
row and  ignorant  view  of  slavery  to  confine 
oar  regards  to  the  treatment  wlu<A  the  eap- 
Uf  aa  meet  with  in  a  strange  land.  Have 


their  natural  giiarclinns,  snatch  the  infant 
from  the  breast  and  the  boy  from  his  father's 
arms.    Sometimes  the  dread  of  this  lesdi 
the  poor  hunted  African  to  construct  a  see- 
otid  story  in  his  hut,  where  he  deposits  bis 
children,  and  imagines  them  to  be  there  out 
of  danger  Bat  the  agents  of  the  alave  trade 
laugh  at  his  poor  precautions.    They  raise 
their  ladders  to  the  roof,  push  aside  tbepsl« 
thatch,  and  without  disturbing  an  indivi<^ 
iial  ainongthe  inmates,  carry  off  their  slum- 
beriiii:  P^^)'-    To  obtain  possession  of  gifl' 
bordering  upon  womanhood,  other  strata- 
gems are  put  in  practice.  Near  the  brooks  and 
springs  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
African  hamlet,  the  kidnappers  lie  io  aiD' 
bush  altout  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the 
men  and  maidens  generally  go  forth  to  fetch 
water     A  number  of  fleet  horses  are  sta- 
tioned close  at  hand.    The  miscreants  bs^ 
ing  carefully  reconnoitred  the  village,  sod 
discovered  that  no  men  are  stirring,  rtish 
forward  on  their  prey,  seize,  bind,  and  liA 
them  on  their  horses,  and  before  the  alsrSi 
can  be  given,  or  their  brothers  and  fathers 
come  f('rth  to  the  rescue,  are  already  scour- 
ing away  far  upon  the  plain,  heedless  of 
shrieka  and  cries  of  their  wretched  captive. 
It  may  be  aud,  theiefora,  withont  the  slig» 
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flst  maggeration,  thit  tbe  eoiM  of  the  dave 

trade  penetrates  through  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  Africa,  and  envelopes  its 
entire  popuiatiun  in  a  cloud  of  fear:)  and 
apprehensions.  No  man  lays  his  head  on 
his  pillow  in  peace,  neighbor  views  rieigh- 
bor  with  suspicion,  suAptcion  engenders 
hatred,  and  thus  feods  are  kindlea  whieh 
are  seldom  quenched  but  in  blood.  Besides, 
for  what  are  all  the  sanguinary  forays  under- 
taken by  one  powerful  tribe  against  another? 
Is  it  not  that  the  victors  may  carry  away 
and  sell  the  wives  and  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  ranouishedt  Let  the  reader  exam- 
ine Major  Harris's  aeeount  of  the  feroekms 
incursions  made  by  Sdhila  Sel^issi  into  the 
territories  of  the  Pagan  Galla,  and  he  will 
understand  soinethuig  of  the  curse  which 
the  slave  trade  proves  to  one  whole  quarter 
of  thi^  worliJ,  He  will  behold  vilIa^;P3  in 
flames,  fathers,  sons,  and  husbanda  welter- 
ing in  blood  apoo  their  own  thresholds, 
which  they  had  vainly  endeavored  to  de- 
fend; and  yonder  upon  the  burning  plains 
troops  of  wo-begone  and  desolate  women, 
exhausted  by  sobbing,  their  eyes  swollen, 
their  cheeks  pale,  hut  bearing  *:till  their 
children  in  their  arms,  as,  pricked  and  goad- 
ed like  eatde,  thej  toil  forward  to  hopeless 
•ervitade  before  the  lanee  of  their  ferocions 
captors : 

"  A  succeasion  of  richly  cullivaled  plains,  dot- 
ted over  with  duslera  of  conical  while  houn  p. 
in  parld  surrounded  by  clumps  of  lowrrin!/ ju- 
nipers, stretched  away  from  the  footof  the  rooun* 
tam,  th  e  very  picture  of  peeee  and  plenty.  Em- 
bosomi'il  l)etween  t!ie  ii^ol.ited  pcaKs  of  Ycrrur, 
Seriu.ihi,  and  ilie  ftr-ianied  Entotto,  lay  the 
wide  pliiins  of  Gerniam.i,  thickly  peopled  by 
the  Ekka  and  Finfiiini  O.illa,  upon  whoxe 
doomed  heads  the  thundcrholi  was  m-xl  to  fall ; 
nnd  full  in  its  centre  two  placid  silver  lakes, 
like  great  mirrors,  reflected  bark  the  rays  of 
the  morning  eun  across  sheets  of  hrmriant  eni- 
tivation,  extendintr  for  milrs.  nearly  re  i  !y  !or 
the  sickle.  Far  beyond,  Uic  lons^  wouded  line 
of  the  Hiwash,  roliing  its  troubled  waters  to- 
wards the  plain  of  the  AdaUl,  loomed  indistinct- 
ly through  the  Imze ;  iuid  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tanre,  the  lofty  blue  nri^e  of  the  Aroosi  nnd 
Ittoo  Galla,  skirting  the  mvsterioos  regions  of 
Gara?u^,  bovmded  the  almost  interminable 
pros  iM'ot. 

The  morning  niisti  loaded  with  dust  raiFe<l 
by  the  tramp  of  the  Amhara  steeds  over  acres 
of  plouahed  land,  hung  heavy  on  the  iicaths, 
green  slopes,  and  partially  screening  the  ap- 
proach of  the  locust  army,  conspired  to  en- 
hance its  socoeas.  Twenty  thousand  brawny 
warriors,  in  three  diyislons,  eorering  many 
miles  of  counlry,  and  linked  by  detathnicnts 
in  every  direction}  pressed  on  towards  the  in- 


viiinsr  goal;  their  hearts  baming  with  the  {»• 

placable  h:ifred  of  hostile  barbarians,  and  pant- 
ing to  toiiHuiumate  their  bloody  revenge.  Ta- 
ken entirely  by  Burprise,  their  devoled  victims 
liiy  helplessly  before  ihem,  indulging  in  fatal 
dreams  of  happiness  and  seeurity^  atas !  too 
•jpeeilily  to  be  liihju  lied.  Hundreds  of  cattle 
grazed  in  templing  herds  over  the  flowery 
meads.  Uneoosdoas  of  danger,  the  unarmed 
husbandman  pursued  his  peat  efnl  occupation 
in  the  tield;  his  wile  und  children  carrolled 
blithely  over  the  ordinary  household  avoca- 
tions ;  and  the  ascending  eun  shone  bright  on 
smiling  valleys,  which,  long  before  his  eoing 
down,  were  left  tenanted  only  by  the  wou  ana 
the  vulture. 

"Preceded  by  the  holy  ark  of  St  MichaeL 
veiled  under  its  scarlet  canopy,  the  king  still 
led  the  van,  closely  attended  by  tlie  father  con- 
fessor, and  by  a  band  of  priests,  witll  whom 
having  briefly  conlierred,  be  turned  nmnd  to- 
wards the  expeetant  army,  and  pronoaneed 
the  ominous  words  which  were  the  well  known 
signal  for  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the 
land.  ■  May  the  God,  who  is  the  God  of  my 
forefitthers,  strengthen  and  absolve  !'  Rolling 
on  like  the  waves  of  the  mighty  ocean,  down 
pouretl  the  Amh&ra  host  among  the  rich 
i^lades  and  rural  hamlets,  at  t)ie  heels  of  tlie 
flying  inhabitants;  trampling  underfoot  the 
liehl.s  of  ripening  com,  in  parts  half  reaped, 
and  swee^mg  before  them  the  vast  herds  of 
cattle  which  grazed  untended  in  every  direc- 
tion. When  far  beyond  the  range  of  view 
ilieir  destruciivc  progress  was  still  marke<i  by 
I  lie  red  flames  that  burst  forth  in  turns  from 
the  thatched  roofii  of  each  invaded  vdiage; 
and  the  havoe  committed  many  miles  to  the 
right,  by  the  division  of  Abog^z  Maetch,  who 
WMS  advancing  parallel  to  the  main  body,  and 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  detachment  under 
Ayto  Shisliigo,  became  equally  manifept  in 
numerous  columns  of  wlutc  smoke  towerinff 
Upwards  to  the  azure  firmament  in  rapid 
suceeadon* 

"The  embassy  foffowed  eloee  in  tbe  tram  of 

the  Nei:oo8,  who  halted  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  ent-tern  face  of  the  range;  and  the  eye  of 
the  despot  gleamed  bright  with  inward  satis- 
taction,  wbilet  watching  through  n  tclcf-rope 
the  progress  of  the  flankmg  deluchnieius  as 
they  |H)iired  impetuously  down  the  steep  t-ide 
of  the  mountain,  and  swept  across  the  level 
plain  with  the  fnry  of  the  blast  of  the  (riroeeo. 
A  rapid  detour  thence  to  the  westward,  in  an 
hour  disclosed  (he  beuiuit'ully  secluded  valley 
of  Pinfinni,  which,  in  addition  to  the  artificial 
advnntac^ij  of  high  cultivation,  and  many  ham- 
lei.s,  boasted  a  large  Bliare  ol  natural  beauty. 
Meadows  of  the  richest  green  turf,  Fparkling 
clear  rivulets  leaping  down  in  sequestered  €«•> 
rndes,  with  shady  groves  of  (he  most  magni^ 
ieent  junipers  lining  the  elopes,  and  waving 
their  moss-grown  branches  above  cheerfiu 
i^roopsof  circular  wigwMM,  surrounded  by 
implements  ofagriculture,  proclaimed  a  district 
which  had  long  escaped  tne  hand  of  wrath.- 
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This  Lad  been  eclcclcd  as  llic  spot  for  the  roy- 
al plunder  and  epoliation  ;  and  the  troopB,  nii- 
imated  by  tb«  prewDce  of  ib»  luooarch,  now 
performed  their  Uoody  woHr  with  a  •harp  and 
unsparing  knife;  firing  villaj?c  after  vilhiuc 
until  the  air  was  dark  with  their  smoke,  min- 
gled wiih  the  dust  raised  by  the  impetuous 
rush  of  man  find  IinrsP. 

"The  liicklfss  inliuhitants,  taken  quite 
■arprise,  had  barely  time  to  iibandon  their 
property  and  fly  tor  their  lives  tu  the  fastness 
of  Boiotto,  which  reared  itn  protective  Ibrm  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  The  ppearof  the 
warrior  searched  every  bush  for  the  hunted 
foe.  Women  and  girln  were  torn  Irom  their 
hiding  to  be  hurried  into  hopeless  ciiptiviiy. 
Old  men  and  younj?  were  indiscrinimulely 
slain  and  mutilated  among  the  fields  aniJ 
groves;  flocka  and  herds  were  driven  oiT  in 
trimnph,  and  house  aAer  hoase  wna  saeked 
anil  consigned  to  tlie  flames.  Each  sr'\m  Am- 
hara  warrior  vied  with  his  comrade  in  the  work 
of  retributive  desiructioa  amongst  the  execra- 
ted Galla.  Whole  groups  and  families  were 
surrounded  and  npearca  within  tlie  walled 
tourt-yards,  which  were  strewed  with  the  bod- 
ies of  the  alaio.  Wretohea  who  betook  them- 
selves to  the  open  plain  wero  pursoed  and 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts;  and  chililren, 
of  three  and  four  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  trees,  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  escape  observation,  were  incluih'd  in 
the  inexorable  massacre,  and  pitilessly  ihol 
among  the  branches.  In  the  course  of  two 
hours  the  division  lel\  the  desolated  valley  la- 
den with  ppoil,  and  carrying  with  them  num- 
bers of  wailing  females  and  miitilntp.l  nrpfi;m 
children,  toijether  with  the  barbarour?  irtijilii<'«i 
that  had  been  stripped  from  the  manylt  d  bod 
ICS  of  their  murdered  victims." — Vol.  ii.,  p. 

This  exhibition  of  barbarity,  so  disgrace- 
ful to  the  King  of  Shoa  and  his  subjects, 
did  not,  however,  terminate  in  the  u^uul 
manner.  For,  although  the  influence  of 
the  British  envoy  was  not  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  prevent  the  foray,  it  at  least  so  far 
prevailed  with  the  despot  as  to  induce  hiro, 
when  bis  cupidity  had  been  gratified  by 
seizing  on  the  droves  and  b('r(i>  of  the  van- 
quished, to  ofTer  some  reparation  tu  humun- 
hy,  by  liberating  upon  the  spot  the  whole 
of  the  captives.  Major  Harris  by  no  means 
seeks  to  monopolize  the  credit  of  this  sig- 
nal transaetion.  He  undoubtedly  mentions 
fiiat  the  eflbrts  of  the  embassy,  but  is  care- 
ful immediately  to  add,  that  the  Reverend 
Louis  Krapf,  whom  Sahila  Seldssi  greatly 
respected,  united  earnestly  in  making  in- 
tercession for  tho  prisoner?.  It  was  by  the 
joint  efforts,  therefore,  of  our  political  rep- 
resentative umI  spiritual  minister  that  the 
King  of  Sottthern  Abyssinia  was  persuaded 


to  bestow  freedom  on  many  hundred  Gaiia 
women  end  children.   Some  attempts,  we 

.iri'  aware,  have  been  made  to  throw  doubt 
upon  this  affair;  but  the  mere  harboring  of 
a  suspicion  is  absurd.  Several  English 
gentlemen  were  presmi  besides  the  envoy, 
and  their  testimonies  corroborated  the 
statement  of  the  fact  trausmitted  to  the  io- 
dian  government  Moreover,  was  there 
not  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Englanii 
on  the  tipot,  and  that  luissiooary  a  man 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  calJiog,  and  re> 
markable  for  the  strictness  of  his  integrity? 
lias  he  impugned  the  correctness  of  Major 
Harris's  relation  ?  Weighing  man  against 
man,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  doubt 
the  envoy's  veracity,  even  if  lie  lind  ;  but, 
strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  such  a  wit- 
ness, our  reliance  on  tlie 'accuracy  of  tbe 
facts  related  by  Msjor  Hsrris  is  complete. 

A  second  occasion  soon  presented  itself 
of  Moving  the  hold  which  the  British  envoy 
hao  ac<{nired  over  the  despot'e  mind,  sl> 
tended  by  much  the  same  circumstances. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  striking  acts  of 
humanity  which,  during  his  residence  tt 
the  court  of  Shoa,  Major  Harris  was  en^ 
bled  to  perform.    In  one  of  tlmse  cxceMM 
of  fury  to  which  despotic  princes  arc  liable, 
S&bila  Selissi  issued  an  ordinance,  eos- 
demning  to  slavery  and  all  its  concomitant 
toils  every  person  throughout  his  domin- 
ions who,  according  to  immemorial  cus- 
tom, had  intermarried  with  any  of  the  king's 
slaves.    Upwards  of  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  individuals  were,  by  this  cruel  de- 
cree, torn  from  their  fsmilies,  inscribed  so 
the  list  of  the  king's  serfs,  and  constrained 
by  force  to  labor  at  the  rciyal  works.    It  is 
not  esisy  to  imagine  the  sorrow  and  con- 
sternation  which    this    act  occasioned 
tbrou^liout    the    country.      There  w'^s 
scarcely  a  family  which,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  was  not  effected  by  it    Still,  se- 
customed  to  opression,  inured  to  the  odious 
caprices  and  vit)lence  of  tyranny,  the  Shoans 
obeyed  their  master's,  mandate  in  sulleu 
silence.    There  wss  no  insurrection,  no 
riot,  no  one  contemplated  the  renewal  of 
the  Ides  of  March.    The  slaves  smothered 
their  rage,  but,  stung  nevertheless  to  th« 
quick,  they  cursed  the  king  in  their  hearts. 
To  deliver  Saliila  SeKissi  from  the  disgrace 
of  this  measure,  and  his  subjects  from  its 
humiliating  consequences.  Major  Harris 
repaired  to  the  palace,  and,  obtaining  «^ 
audience,  made  so  earnest  and  successful 
a  remonstrance,  that  the  iDlkmoos  order  was 
revoked.  The  inteOifenee  iprsad  np^J 
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through  Shoa,  where,  in  erery  family,  high 
or  low,  blessings  were  showered  on  the 

name  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  rarely  thai  the  political  resident  at  a 
foreign  court  enjoys  opportanities  of  tri- 
liniphin:^  over  practices  so  barliarous  as 
those  which  excited  the  successful  liosiility 
of  Major  Harris.  Dr.  Johnson  lias  cele- 
bnted  in  his  *  Rasselas'  one  of  the  ancient 
customs  of  Abyssinia,  which  he  has  investprl 
with  a  sort  of  poetical  interest,  and  render- 
otd  Amilwr  to  the  pnUic.  We  allode  to  the 
eonfinement  of  the  Abyssinian  princes,  all 
save  him  who  reiirneH  in  what  the  doctor's 
somewhat  quaint  muse  denominates  the 
Happy  Valley.  This  barbarona  expedient 
does  not,  it  is  well  known,  trace  its  origin 
to  Johnson's  invention.  From  the  remotest 
ages  the  ancle  and  brc^hers  of  the  reigning 
prince  were  immured,  not  in  a  rural  para- 
dise, but  in  a  frloorny  mountain  fortress, 
surrounded  by  deep  moats  and  watchfully 
l^arded.  Europe  owes  perhaps  the  first 
intimation  of  this  cruel  illustration  of  royal 
jealoosy  to  Urreta  and  Baretti,  whose  ac- 
coont  w  thus  abridged  by  Ludolf.  "The 
children  of  the  Neg6s,  as  soon  as  they  have 
received  their  names,  are  mnveved  into  a 
certain  delicious  place,  m  the  mid.st  of  a 
large  mountain,  called  Amark,  where  a 
stately  castle  is  built,  encompns«i^fl  with  the 
River  Borohr,  and  fortified  with  a  strong 
wall.  Thither,  as  soon  as  the  father  is 
dead,  the  principal  nobility  go,  and  choose 
the  eldest  son,  unless  he  be  incapable  of  so 
great  an  honor,  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  there  a  very  large  library, 
of  nbnre  ten  thousand  volumes,  all  manu- 
scripts ;  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
BOOS  of  noblemen ;  and  a  bishop,  with  sereral 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  for  the  in^itruction  of 
youth."  The  practice  varied  in  different 
ages,  and  l)y  some  writers  it  is  said  to  have 
ceased  several  centuries  ago  in  Northern 
Abyssinia.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case  in  Shoa,  where  the  ancient  and  wise 
precaution,  as  Ludolf  considered  it,  was 
strictly  observed  up  to  the  period  of  the 
British  embassy.  During  its  stay,  Sahila  Se- 
Idssi,  having  been  attacked  by  fever,  was  so 
far  reduced  and  dispirited,  that  he  consid- 
ered him^olf  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
The  consciousness  of  his  many  crimes  now 
tormented  him.  He  knew  that  he  had  fre- 
quently towards  his  people  been  guilty  of 
capricious  cruelty.  He  felt  that  he  had 
behaved  with  inhuman  severity  towards  his 
Uood  rditions.  He  trembled  therefore  at 
the  ipprMch  of  death,  and  was  diogether 


in  a  frame  of  mind  to  make  some  repara- 
tion for  the  transgres.sions  of  his  past  life. 
Wliile  such  were  his  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, Major  Harris  pleaded  before  him  the 
cause  of  his  captive  brother  and  uncle. 
The  result  we  will  permit  him  to  relate  in 
his  own  words. 

" '  I  will  release  them,'  returned  the  monarch, 
arier  a  nioinonl's  liebate  wiiliin  himself.  'By 
;lic  holy  Euctiarietl  swear,  and  by  the  church 
of  the  Holv  Trinity  in  Koora  Gidel^  that  if 
S&htia  Selifti  arise  from  this  bed  of  aulmea^ 
all  of  whom  you  speak  ahall  he  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  ol  liberty.* 

The  sun  was  snioiog  brighter  than  usimi, 
through  a  cloudlecH,  azure  sky,  when  the  Hrit- 
iah  embassy  received  a  welcome  suininons  to 
witneus  the  redemption  of  this  solemn  pledge. 
The  balcony  of  justice  was  tricked  out  in  its 
grata  suit ;  and  priestsi,  ffovemors,  sycophants, 
;iinl  courtiers,  crowded  uie  yard  as  the  despot, 
restored  to  health,  in  the  highest  spirits  and 
good  humor  took  his  accustomed  seat  upon  tfie 
velvet  cuc^hion.  The  mandate  fiad  trnne  forth 
for  the  liberation  of  his  liruilier  and  his  blood 
relatives,  and  it  had  been  published  abroad| 
that  the  royal  kith  and  lundred  were  to  pas* 
the  remainder  of  their  days  free  and  im^iarad, 
near  the  person  of  the  king,  liistend  of  in  the 
dark  cells  of  Goncho. 

"There  were  not  wanting  certain  sapient 
sages,  who  shook  the  head  of  dis-  ipprovul  at 
this  fresh  proof  of  foreign  uillueoce  and 
ascendency,  and  who  could  in  no  wise  compre- 
Jiend  how  the  venerable  cuatom  of  agea  could 
be  thns  suddenly  vrolated.  The  introduetioa 
of  great  gimp,  rmd  muskets,  and  rockets,  had 
not  been  objected  to,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
couise,  the  8{>ear  of  their  ferelhthera  was 
esteemed  an  intinitt  ly  Kuperior  weapon.  Mu- 
sical clucks  and  hoxcs  iiail  been  lisiened  to  and 
despieed,  a^^  vasily  inferior  to  the  jingling 
notes  of  ihcir  own  vite  iostrumenta }  and  the 
Gothic  (Sottage,  wilh  Ha  pamted  treRlses,  its 
pictures,  and  its  gay  curtain.s,  althouofh  pro- 
nounced entirely  uHRuited  to  Abyssinian  hunit^ 
had  been  pariially  forgiven  on  the  grounds  of 
iu  beauty.  But  this  last  innovation  was  be- 
yond all  understanding;  and  many  a  stupid 
pate  was  racked  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  ex- 
tract consolation  in  so  momentous  a  difficulty. 
The  more  liberal  party  were  hind  in  their 
praises  of  thi-  kin^,  and  of  his  tronerou?  inten- 
tion ;  and  the  royal  gaze  was.  with  the  rest, 
strained  wistfully  towards  the  wicket,  where 
he  Bhould  behold  once  again  the  child  ofhis  mo- 
ther, witofu  he  had  not  seen  since  Iwh  accession, 
and  should  make  the  first  acquaintance  with 
his  uncle,  the  brother  of  bis  warrior  aire,  who 
had  been  ineareenited  ere  he  himself  had  seen 
the  light. 

"  Stern  traces  had  been  left  by  the  constraint 
of  one-third  of  a  century  upon  tlie  now  unfor- 
tunate (leBcendantK  of  a  royal  race,  who  were 
sliortiy  ushered  into  ttie  court  by  the  suite 
gaoler.    Leaning  heavily  on  each  other'k 
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•houlders,  and  linked  (ogether  by  chains  bright  I  less  by  superelition,  than  by  a  desire  to  rescue 

and  shining  wi.h  ilic  rnrtiaii  of  \  f  ;i;s.  ilip  rap- 1       own  otl^pring  Irom  a  dungeon,  and  to  ee- 


Uves  ebuffled  onward  with  craiu|)eU  and  luinuie 
•Mm,  rather  at  malelactore  proceeding  to  the 

gallows-lrce,  than  as  innocent  and  nbupcd 
princes,  reg^aining  the  natural  riirhls  of  man. 
Tottering  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  (hey  fell, 
as  they  had  been  instructed  by  their  burly  con- 
duclor,  prostrate  on  their  faces  before  their 
more  flirt u[i;i;e.  but  drsp'.iic  relaiivc.  whom 
they  had  known  herclolbru  only  by  a  name 
need  only  in  oonnexioa  wiili  their  own  miifor- 
tunes,  and  whoM  volce  WM IM  jet  a  atranger 
to  ttieir  ears. 

Rising  with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  the 
monarch,  they  remained  standing  in  front  of 
the  balcuny,  gazing;  in  stupid  wonder  at  the 
novf  Ities  of  the  scene,  with  evrs  unaccustomed 
to  meet  the  broad  glare  of  day.  At  firEt  they 
were  fixed  upon  the  anthoroT  their  wen  r>'  cap- 
tivity, and  upon  thr  wti  tc  mrn  fty  his  eide  who 
had  been  the  instrumtMits  df  its  termination; 
l»ut  the  dull  leaden  gaze  noon  wandered  in 
March  of  other  objects;  and  the  approach  of 
freedom  appeared  to  be  received  with  the  nt- 
mo8t  apathy  and  indifference.  Imiiuiroil  since 
earliest  infancy,  they  were  totally  insensible  tn 
the  blessings  of  liberlv.  Thefr  ibelin^  and 
their  habits  had  become  those  of  the  fcifers 
and  the  dark  dunjreon  !  The  iron  had  rusted 
into  their  very  souls;  aod|  whilst  they  witli 
difficulty  maintained  an  ereet  position,  pain 
and  withering  dcspondenry  were  indelibly 
marke  d  in  every  line  of  their  vacant  and  eare- 
furrowed  features. 

"In  thedampTanltaof  Goncho,  where  heavy 
manacles  on  the  wristH  had  h  -t  n  linked  to  the 
ankles  of  the  prisoners,  by  a  chain  so  short  as 
to  adrnk  only  of  a  bent  and  stooping  posture, 
the  weary  hour*  erf*  the  princes  had  for  thirty 
long  years  been  passed  fn  the  fabrication  of 
harps  ami  rDtiiliK  ;  anJ  ilirsc  rclii's  of  mo- 
notonous exiptcncc,  clnbonilely  carved  in  wood 
and  ivory,  a  lar^  offering  was  now  presented 
to  thf  liiri'T.  The  first  glimpse  nf  his  wn-tched 
relatives  had  already  dissipated  a  slight  shade 
of  mistrust  w  in  h  had  hitheno  clouded  the 
royal  brow.  Noiiiing  that  might  endanger  the 
security  of  his  reign  couM  be  traced  in  the 
crippled  frani«  s  ami  blighted  faruhi-  ^of  llie 
seven  miserable  objects  titat  cowered  before 
hfm  I  and  after  direeting  their  chain*  to  be  un- 
riveted.  hr  announced  to  all  ih«t  ihey  were 
free,  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  cxift- 
ence  near  his  own  penon.  Attain  the  joke 
and  the  merry  laagn  jpamed  quickly  in  the 
balcony — the  court  fool  resumed  his  wonted 
avocation;  and,  as  the  nioMan  h  hinisiirKtriick 
the  chords  of  the  gailv-mounled  barn  presented 
by  hie  btonted  brotner  Amnon,  the  buffoon 
burst  into  a  high  nw]  df^^erved  panegyric  upon 
the  royal  mercy  and  generosity. 

'My children,* exclaimed  his  majesty, turn* 
ing  toward*  hie  foreign  j^uests,  after  tlie  cxtta- 
ptetion  of  this  tardy  act  of  justice  to  those 
whose  only  crime  was  their  consanguinity  to 


cure  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  civil- 
ized world — '  My  children,  you'^will  write  all 
that  you  have  now  seen  fn  your  country,  and 
will  say  to  the  Kriti^h  Queen,  that,  although 
far  behmd  the  nations  of  the  while  men,  from 
whom  i^Cihiopia  first  received  her  religion, 
there  yet  remains  a  aparlt  of  Christian  love  in 
the  breast  of  the  King  ol  8hoa.' VoL  iii. 
pp.  386-390. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  principal  trade 
of  Afric^i  is  iu  her  own  children,  the  other 
articles  which  she  even  now  supplies  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  are  known  to  be 
singularly  rich  and  varied.  The  cotton  of 
Abyssinia,  though  short  stapled  like  that  of 
Dacca,  is  so  soil  and  delicate  as  to  resem- 
ble silk,  and  this  even  where  little  skill  or 
care  has  been  be><towed  on  its  cultivation. 
Were  British  capital  and  industry  intro- 
duced and  appIiM  to  the  raising  of  it,  en 
unbounded  supply  might  be  obtained, 
which  would  render  us  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  growth  of  America.  To 
the  neighboring  countries  Shoa  exports 
hides  and  ;rrain  of  all  kind.-^,  :ind  the  small 
states  iinuicdiately  to  the  south  and  west  of 
it  abonnd  in  prodnetion*  of  the  meet  eoitly 
nature.  Here  wc  find  frankincense  and 
tnyrrh  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
lladruinaut,  with  ostrich  feathers,  aud  civet, 
ambergrif,  and  coffee  and  gold — the  coffee 
transported  on  the  bricks  of  camels  to  the 
sea-coaat,  end  then  shipped  for  Europe  un- 
der the  name  of  Mocha.  There  ia  some- 
thing  curious  in  the  way  in  which  the  gold 
diij^t  is  often  hrouirhi  dowti  to  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  aud  Red  Sea.  The 
merchants,  while  traversing  the  countries 
where  it  is  collected,  pour  it  into  hollow 
canes,  which  they  siop  caiefuliy  at  either 
end,  and  sometinies,  we  believe,  use  as 
walking-sticks.  Another  valuable  article 
of  merchandise  consists  of  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  but  more 
especially  those  of  the  black  leopard,  which 
appear  to  abound  chiefly  in  the  jangal  of 
Guragb6.  To  these  may  be  added  rhino- 
ceros beams,  the  ivory  of  the  elephant  and 
the  hippopotamus,  of  which,  for  many  ages 
to  come,  an  almost  unlimited  supjdy  mav 
be  reckoned  on.  For,  in  many  parts  ot'  liie 
intericNT,  elephants  are  found  in  vast  droves, 
which  cover  the  plains  and  hills  for  miles  : 
and  in  the  lakes  of  Shoa,  hippopotami  ar( 
so  numerous,  that  htmdfeds  may  frequctuly 
be  beheld  at  once.  Sporting  like  poTpoiseson 


himself— an  net  to  which  he  bad  been  prompted  I  the  surface,  diving,  rolling,  or  blowing  up 
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small  jets  of  water  into  the  air,  ■■  though 

in  irnitatiou  of  the  whale. 

From  what  has  beeu  said  above,  it  will, 
we  apprehend,  be  obvious  that  Great  Brit- 
ain cannot  in  jii^iicp  to  herself  neglect  to 
establish,  commerciaiiy  and  otherwise,  her 
influence  in  Eastern  Africa.  Other  nations, 
possessing  mnob  fewer  facilities  than  are  at 
our  command,  hnve  for  some  years  past  ex- 
hibited great  industry  and  perseverance  in 
the  en&airor  lo  exclnde  us  from  that  rich 
market.  Along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  Sofala  upwards,  the  Americans 
have  been  aeettioff  to  establish  themselves 
a  footing.  Theynavelikewise  entered  itito 
neiiotiKtions  to  secure  to  themselves  tlie 
sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Socotru,  where 
the  East  India  Company  had  once  n  dep6t, 
and  which  it  meant,  we  believe,  to  purchase. 
But  neither  these  iDanoeuvres,  nor  the  efforts 
of  the  Ivakm  of  Muscat,  need  much  dis- 
quiet us.  The  only  real  source  of  uneasi- 
ness is  the  system  of  restless  and  j)crridious  ■  inspirinfj  with  confidence  the  humble  and 
intrigue  carried  on  in  that  part  of  Africa 
by  the  French,  whose  object  clearly  is  to 
found  in  Abyssinia  an  empire,  w  hich  shall 
become  the  rival  of  our  own  in  Hindustan. 
To  accomplish  this  design  they  will  spare 
no  pains,  and  stick  at  nothing.  It  is  long 
since  French  statesmen  have  hnde  adieu  to 
all  principle,  and  laughed  at  frauknei»s  and 
honesty,  as  things  only  fit  to  amuse  English- 
men. Fortunately  the  reach  of  their  uii- 1  present,  felt  in  tliis  subject,  the  world  is 
derstanding  is  far  from  equalling  the  laxity  1  chiefly  indebted  to  Major  Cornwallis  Ilar- 
of  their  political  creed;  otherwise,  through!  ris,  who  has  published  by  far  the  most  im- 


unite,  near  its  embouchure,  with  the  Qo> 
chob,  in  which  case  another  rich  .«<tJccession 
of  markets  may  be  reached  by  water.  Even 
the  project  suggested  by  a  French  traveller 
uiay  not  ho  all();:^eihcr  iin])raclicable — we 
mean  ttie  navigation  of  the  Hawash,  which, 
from  the  lake  of  Aussa,  would  carry  barges 
and  small  vessels  up  to  the  my  foot  of  the 
Abyssinian  Alps,  to  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Nile.  Much,  at  all  events, 
may  be  done,  and  something  must,  if  we 
would  not  behold  the  largest  and  noblest 
field  yet  remaining  for  commerce  to  reap, 
pass  into  other  hands.  Africa  has  been 
made  to  feel  ^he  has  wants  which  Europe 
can  supply.  Her  curiosity  has  been  piqued, 
and  in  more  than  one  auarter  a  glimpse 
has  been  obtained  of  the  advantages  of 
civilization.  The  name  of  England,  now 
purified  from  the  stain  that  once  attached 
to  it,  operates  like  a  talisman  in  Africa, 
awakening  the  hostility  of  the  vicious,  but 


the  oppressed.  To  us  the  slave-trade,*  there 
and  every  where  else,  must  owe  its  extinc- 
tion, if  extinguished  it  is  to  be;  and  this 
consideration,  united  with  many  others, 
ought  to  urge  us,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
acquire  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
Christian,  but  uncivilized  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia. 

For  the  growing  interest  which  is,  at 


the  Fupineness  which  England  has  of  late 
displayed,  we  might  long  ere  this  have  been 
beaten  altogether  out  of  the  Red  Sea.  Our 
position  at  Adm,  France  regards  with  the 

aUnost  jealousy  and  envy,  which,  not  Im^iii^f 
able  to  drive  us  thence,  she  can  only  exhibit 
by  depreciating  the  place,  exaggerating  its 
inconvenience,  and  the  sacrifices  which  its 
possession  deinanils  of  Rut  if  the  mer- 
cantile interest  in  this  country  be  true  to 
itself,  we  shall  shortly  supply  our  neigh- 
bors with  .still  more  jniuful  incitements  to 
envy.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known, 
that  a  ship  destined  to  attempt  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Juba,  has  already  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  goods,  suited  to  the  markets  of  the 
interior,  has  been  despatched  overland  and 
up  thi'  Red  Sea  to  meet  her.  The  problem, 
therefore,  will  probably  soon  be  solved, 
whether  the  Juba  and  the  Gochob  be  the 
same  river;  and  if  so,  how  far  its  waters 
may  serve  as  a  road  into  the  interior.  Pos- 
sibly also  the  Haines  river  may  be  found  to 


portant  work  on  that  part  of  Africa  which 
has  ever  appeared  since  the  days  of  Bruce. 
M.  Rocliet  D'li^ricourt,  in  his  clever  and 
amusing  production,  i^upplies  considerable 
information,  though,  from  his  consanguinity 
to  Sir  John  Mandeviile  and  Mendez  Pinto, 
it  is  less  to  be  relied  on  than  might  have 
been  desired. 

'  Soma  truth  there  is,  but  duh'd  and  brew'd  with 

lt€S.' 

For  example,  he  tells  us  that  he  discovered 

the  sources  of  the  Hawash,  \v}ierea.s  we 
know,  from  authorities  on  which  we  can 
depend,  that  M.  Rochet,  during  the  Gurughe 

"  On  the  .<5ubjef t  of  tin-  .Xfric.in  uluvf-trade,  w« 
beg  to  refer  tlie  ri'iiilfr  ti>  tbo  liighlv  intereKtin|; 
and  able  work  of  .Mr.  .M'tiueen,  entitled  'A  Let- 
ter to  Lord  John  Kussell,'  now  inserted  in  the 
introduction  to  hi«  •  Geographical  Surrev  of  Ait 
ricn.'  It  abound.^  every  wbf*re  with  tfie  most 
valuubln  infornintion,  <oni[)iltil  frDtn  suilliLiitii; 
BOurc'C!*,  aiiil  ■K  iiii  - -ii;inil  aiul  li!i>  ral  views  of 
policy  in  whatever  relates  to  African  cuuunerce. 
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flgqMdition,  never  quitted  the  king's  camp, 
navor  mw  the  sources  of  ibe  Uawash,  aad 
kneir  nothing  concerning  them  but  what  he 
obt  lined  fromothers.  The  same  observation 
would  apply  to  several  other  pnrts  of  his 
narrative.  But  our  object  uot  being  to  say 
unkind  things,  we  quit  M.  Rochet,  after 
having  given  the  above  taste  of  his  quality. 
Of  the  travels  of  MM.  Combes  and  Taiui- 
•ier,  it  were  better,  perha(>s,  to  say  nothing, 
since  they  cannot  be  put  into  any  decent 
bands.  The  authors  pride  themselves 
upon  having  exploded  whatever  opinions 
other  men  hold  as  most  sacred.   They  are 

St.  Simoniatis  by  profrssioii — tbnt  is,  h:ive 
every  possible  tendency  to  immorality  and 
indecency.  When  they  set  out  to  travel, 
it  was  in  search  of  Jut  J)  mmc  Libre,  and 
they  undoubtedly  fmuui  her  in  Abyssinia, 
where  it  might  have  beeu  well  for  public 
morals  if  they  and  their  mantiscript  mid  re- 
inained  shut  up  for  ever.  A  group  of 
savages,  who  were  probably  of  this  opinion, 
onoe  endeavored  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  what  Sir  Thomas  Brown  calls  '  the  fiery 
solution'  — in  other  words,  entertained  the 
project  of  roasting  them  in  a  hut.  iiut  our 
St.  Simonians  seem  reserved  for  greater 
things,  that  is,  to  bf;  employed  by  his  most 
Christian  and  most  moral  majesty,  Louis 
Philippe,  in  disseminating  French  philoso- 
phy atnong  a  people  sttffieiently  depraved 
and  degraded  already. 

As  a  perfect  contra.st  to  these  ribald  vol- 
umes, we  ought  perhaps  to  mention  the 
journals  of  the  church  missionaries,  which, 
though  written  in  an  unpretending  and 
somewhat  careless  manner,  abound  with 
valuable  infonnttion.  The  object  of  these 
travellers  was  not  to  pervert  the  minds  of 
the  Abyssinians,  but  to  lead  them  into  the 
ways  of  truth,  to  inspire  them  with  a  love 
of  lioliiiejis,  to  breathe  a  spiritual  breath  as 
it  were  into  their  materia]  system,  to  ele- 
vate them  to  the  level  of  other  Christian 
nations.  From  these  journals,  Mr. 
M'Queen,  in  a  preliminnry  memoir,  has 
extracted  all  the  geographical  information, 
which  he  has  condensed  and  arranged  with 
his  accustomed  skill  and  ability,  so  that  it 
may  in  some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plement to  his  own  udmirable  work  on 
Africa.  To  none,  however,  of  the  above 
trnvellers  could  we  refer  for  a  complete  de- 
scription of  Abyssinia  and  its  inhabitants. 
Whoever  would  understand  that  country 
thoroughly  must  study  the  work  of  Major 
Ilrtrris,  which  is  at  once  popular  in  form, 
and  philosophical  in  substance.  Nowhere 


do  we  remember  to  have  read  a  more  ad- 
mirable picture  of  barbarous  manners. 
The  narrative  is  fhll  of  movement,  and 

strewed  thiekly  with  anecdotes.  The  de- 
scriptions are  vivid  and  picturesque,  and  the 
characters  wiuch  come  before  us  are  delin- 
eated with  a  maeier'e  band.   Major  Haiw 

ris's  .«tyle  is  that  of  a  man  of  geniUy 


mated,  full  of  imagery,  glowing,  and  pie> 
turesque.  That  it  shonlo  be  displeasing  to 
some  classes  of  readers  we  can  easily  under* 
stand.  That  which  is  bold  and  elevated  is 
calculated  to  excite  no  sympathy  in  minds 
overmastered  by  the  opposite  qualities. 
But  the  public,  free  from  envy  ntid  jealousy, 
and  seeking  solid  instruction,  blended  skil- 
fully with  amusement,  will  recur  again  and 
again  to  thie  Mimiraide  woik,  wrack  w» 
look  upon  as  a  pennaDenl  ornament  to  onr 
literature. 

One  nnibrtmate  delbet  we  eannet,  how- 
ever, pass  over.  Either  through  his  own 
fault,  or  the  fault  of  his  position,  Major 
Harris  has  provokingly  kept  back  every 
kind  of  political  information.  No  allusion 
to  French  intrigue  do  we  any  where  find  in 
his  pages,  so  that  if  we  have  obtained  any 
insight  into  tbe  milter,  we  owe  no  thanks 
to  him.  We  think  this  affectation  of  di- 
plomatic secrecy  absurd,  especially  since 
Major  Harris  must  have  known  that  there 
were  numerous  other  travellers  in  theeovD- 
try  througli  whom  the  whole  facts  «)f  the  case 
would  sooner  or  later  be  placed  before  the 
eonntry.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  only 
thing  be  has  succeeded  in  concealing  is  the 
extent  to  wliich  his  own  influence  prevailed 
in  counteracting  French  intrigue,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  master  of  regret  to  thn 
public. 


Morocco  awd  Frawcc. — Hostilides  have  breksa 

out  l)ftw<M-n  Mororro  and  France  :  besiideB  the 
iiuioiiiiiable  barbarinn  rhief  Abd-p)-Kader,  the 
French  are  beiiet  by  tlu-  fanatical  and  furious  sub- 
jects of  tbe  Emperor  Abd-er-RahmsB.  Wbetkcr 
B  '*  holy  war"  has  been  proclaimed,  and  whether 
tficrc  is  any  regular  war  at  all,  are  doubtful  points ; 
Ivord  Aberd«'en  thinks  not,  he  tel!«  us  in  Parba- 
noent :  but  it  is  <  'Ttaiii  that  the  French  hare 
roused  up  a  great  border-loe,  that  might  be  able 
to  pour  countless  and  unreai«ing  thousands  upOB 
their  territory-^  be  repulsed,  no  doubt,  but  at 
whst  endless  toll  and  cost!  This  giveaanewtitm 
t'l  the  occupation  of  AIpi  ri.i  ^^hould  MoroeeO 
persevere  in  its  hoNtiiity,  I  ruiu  e  will  probably  h« 
compelled,  by  the  difiirulty  and  annoyance  of  nnd* 
ing  men  and  Aiods  for  this  new  contest,  to  procuc« 
for  her  position  in  AfKea  some  definitive  Mttle* 
ment,  in  order  to  bring  other  influences  tO  hear 
upon  the  Moorish  £mp«ror. — Sptctator. 
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B£SID£rfC£  IN  THE  CITY  OF  N1N6P0. 

FlVB  Um  Chinr-ic  Repoaitnry. 

Notice  of  a  seven  months'  Residenrr  in  the 
Gty  of  Ningpo,from  December  7  th,  1842, 
teJ«/y  7<A,184a  Commonicated  bf  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  MiMB. 

YcvTBrnoAT,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lay, 
I  embarked  for  Niogpo ;  and  at  an  early 
hour  this  morning,  we  reached  the  city. 
As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the  ludgiugs,  my 
teacher,  in  whoae  charge  they  had  been  left, 
apprized  mc  that  tlic  aMic^s  hrid  greatly  in- 
commoded him  during  my  absence,  and 
had  broadly  hinted  hei  with  that  I  ihoiild 
look  for  other  quarteia.  When  I  bad  lial* 
ened  to  his  details,  I  perceived  that  an  ear- 
ly removal  was  most  desirable.  A  little 
after  I  arrived,  the  superior  came  forward, 
and  prostrating  hcrriclf  on  the  ground, 
knocked  head  and  implored  that  I  would 
move  forthwith.  I  told  her  I  would  cer- 
tainly do  so  aa  Boon  as  suitable  apartments 
could  be  enj^nged.  She  has  evidently  en- 1 
daugered  her  unlawful  gains  by  admiiliuc 
BBB  into  these  premises,  and  prndentid 
motives  induce  me  to  hurry  away. 

liaving  called  upon  the  degraded  Shti, 
we  bent  our  steps  to  the  commander-in- 
chiePs.  We  found  him  in  possession  of 
the  quarters  occupied  last  year  by  the  Ma- 
dras artillery,  not  far  from  the  Artillery 
gate. 

He  is  the  commandant  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Chiichau,  on  the  S.  W.  corner  of 
the  province,  and  is  at  Ningpo  doing  duty 
for  his  excellency  General  Li,  who  has 
lately  been  appointed  in  room  of  his  de- 
ceased predecessor.  The  name  of  this  de- 
puty is  also  Lf.  He  is  an  aged  gentleman, 
of  a  fine  tnll  figure,  bnt  affected  with  a  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  right  eye.  His  speech 
is  slovenly,  his  manner  indolent,  and  his 
notaona  are  aristocratic.  He  wore  a  band- 
some  dress,  carried  a  red  cural  button,  and 
his  official  cap  flourished  from  behind  a 
•lender  plame  of  peaooek  Ibathers.  The 
attenilants,  that  stood  immediately  about 
his  chair,  were  ensigns,  sergeants,  and 
corporals,  with  brass  and  white  opaque 
buttons. 

From  this  a^ed  olTicial  we  turned  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  uiutai,  who  was  named  on  the 
14kh  of  December,  as  having  lost  his  honors 
and  oHice.  He  only  awaits  the  arrival  of 
his  successor,  to  deliver  up  the  seals  of 
office.  This  officer  (whose  name  is  Luh) 
has  B  fine  oval  eonntenanee,  over  whioli  b 


diffused  the  flush  of  health.  But  he  looks 
depressed  and  anxious.  He  was  one,  with 
Shu  t&lA,ny6,  who  urged  the  ^luerninent  to 
pacific  measures,  although  he  had  been — 
during  the  first  brush  of  war — one  of  the 
meet  pngnaeioos.  He  is  a  man  of  8hdn- 
tung,  anrl  now  looks  to  returning  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  The  reputation  in 
which  he  stands,  as  a  scholar,  u  high.  He 
is  spoken  of  as  having  been  very  just, 
prompt,  and  efficient  in  the  administration 
of  his  office;  and  his  removal  iVom  its 
functions  is  much  regretted  by  the  people. 
Ever  since  his  return  to  Ningpo,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  at  Nanking,  whither 
be  and  Shfi  had  previously  been  summoned 
by  their  excellencies  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners, he  has  conducted  himself  toward 
the  English  with  uniform  deference  and 
coartesy ;  and,  in  loeing  Urn,  thmr  are  de- 
prived of  the  BcrviccB  of  an  enfightened 
firiend. 

While  we  were  sitting  in  the  tdntdi'B 

audience-room,  Li  jQlin,  the  successor  of 
I  Sh6,  entered.  He  also  is  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Shantung.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  above  88  years  of  age,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men 
of  his  day.  It  is  his  literary  acquirements 
that  have  gained  him  favor  at  court,  for,  at 
the  early  age  of  19,  he  took  the  second  lit> 
erary  degree,  and  was  immediately  after 
appointed  to  the  chief  office  in  Funghw^, 
a  district  in  the  department  of  Ningpo,  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  this 
city.  When  the  English  attacked  the  de- 
fences of  Ch^u,  be  held  office  at  that  port, 
but  happily  for  him,  be  was  absent  on  b 
totir  of  inspect i(in,  or  he  too  might  I'.ave 
shared  the  fate  of  Luh  and  Sh(i.  He  has 
but  lately  arrived  in  this  city,  and  is  now 
administeriug  for  the  department  lie  had 
seen  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Mr.  Morrison,  and 
Mr.  Thoni,  during  their  last  visit  to  Ning- 
po, and  appeared  au  fait  on  many  recent 
events.  His  intelligent  conversation  nnd 
unassumed  kindness  give  great  hope  that 
be  will  follow  np  the  liberal  views  of  hia 
predecessor,  smd  become  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  those  foreigners  who  may  visit  this 
commercial  mart. 

The  Mohammedan  priest  brought  with 
him  a  follower  of  the  prophet,  who  bad  re- 
cently come  to  town.  This  stranger  gives 
very  disttnet  information  of  •  class  of  reli* 
gionists  in  Kaifuiig  fii,  the  capital  of  H(v 
nin,  his  native  province,  who,  from  his  de- 
scription, resemble  the  Jews.  He  says, 
they  refraiB  from  eatiBg  *tbe ainew  whmli 
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if  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,'  aod  they 
do  nut  to«eh  tht  blood  of  tnimals.  He 
recognized  the  Hebrew  letters  as  tbo«e 

wed  in  their  sacred  writinfjs,  nnd  cnuld 
trace,  in  the  sound  of  Hebrew  charucters, 
1  eottnection  with  words  which  he  had 

heard  them  utter.  The  testimony  of  this' 
individual  precisely  coincides  with  the  briet 
notices  published  bj  Dr.  Morrison,  and 
with  sonic  of  the  lengthened  details  laid 
down  in  Grosier'a  UiMory  of  China,  vol. 
i¥.  chap.  11. 

We  now  made  for  the  Yiishing  kwdn, 
the  temple  of  the  Tdu  sect  at  the  Nort}i  c^nto, 
noticed  before  as  a  very  larse  and  exten- 
sive edifice.  It  lies  daee  ander  and  within 
the  city  walls,  and  b  covered  in  at  the  back 
by  a  thick  grove  of  trees.  The  avenue  that 
leads  from  the  outer  lodge  to  the  '  sanc- 
torum,' Is  clean  and  cool.  It  is  shaded 
over  with  the  branches  of  some  lofty  trees, 
that  rise  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  and 
throw  a  sombre  quiet  over  the  whole  place. 
The  venerable  priest,  a  man  of  short  stature 
and  slender  make,  but  uf  mild  and  genteel 
manners,  politely  volunteered  to  show  us 
round  the  huildmg.  We  passed  from  one 
apartment  to  another  through  this  corridor 
into  that,  and  in  the  immense  building  did 
not  meet  with  more  inmates  than  half  a 
doxen  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  The  spsp 
cious  chambers,  rooms,  and  halls  are  ten- 
anted by  sculptured,  carved,  and  painted 
images  of  all  sices,  shapes,  and  ranks,  male 
and  female,  youn^  and  aged,  animal,  hor 
man,  devilish,  and  imaglno-divine. 

There  were  two  prominent  idols  that 
chiefly  attracted  our  attention,  and  as  we 
contemphitpd  them,  filled  us  with  solomn 
sadness.  They  were  the  representatives  of 
Sh&ngt(,  the  High  Rnler  of  the  universe. 
These  huge  images  are  lodged  each  in  its 
own  apartment,  and  in  form,  attitude,  and 
attributes,  are  perfectly  distinct.  As  the 
tme  Christian  views  these  man-faced  like- 
nesses of  Jehovah,  this  wooden,  clayey,  and 
gilded  embodying  of  the  inoisihU  One^  be 
must  mourn  over  the  hXi  <^  the  human  in> 
tellect,  and  tremble  at  the  mockery  and 
defiance  to  which  it  has  lent  its  powers. 

That  man  is  not  a  grateful,  nor  is  he  an 
mlightened  Christian,  who  can  only  smile 
at  the  folly  of  his  fcllow-crentures  in  at- 
tempting such  semblances  of  the  incorrup- 
tible G<w,  or  who  can  nickname  them  tdlro#r 
and  blockheads  for  worshipping  these  dumb 
shows.  It  is  the  light  of  Bible  truth  alone 
that  has  dispelled  the  darkness,  '  in  which 
we  also  walked  aonetimea/  or  our  ancee- 


tors;  and  it  is  to  the  power  of  Scriptural 
knowledge,  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the 

emancipation  of  our  minds  from  the  cor- 
rupting,  the  stultifying;  dominion  of  idolatry. 

As  the  Foundling  hospital  (the  Yuhying 
tdng)  was  over  the  way,  we  begged  the 
priest  to  introduce  us  to  the  building  and 
its  inmates.  To  the  left  hand  of  the  outer 
poreh  is  a  crib,  upon  which  the  abandcmed 
infant  may  be  laid.  Over  the  door  are  em- 
blazoned the  characters  kiau  ching  pdu 
ch'ih,  '  nurture  to  maturity  and  protect  the 
babes.'  On  crossing  the  threshold,  yoa 
open  a  finely  paved  square.  To  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  there  is  a  side  door,  with 
the  words  not  fung^  i.  e. '  milk  room,'  or 
nursery,  opon  it.  A  number  of  coarse 
looking  women  were  peepin^j  through  the 
lattice  at  us,  with  squailababies  at  their 
breasts,  and  squalid  boys  and  girls  at  thmr 
hoel.s.  These  women  are  their  nurses,  and 
these  children  the  foundlings.  Each  nurse 
has  two  or  three  to  look  after.  But  I  have 
rarely  witnessed  such  a  collection  of  filthy, 
unwashed,  ragged  brats.  There  are  at 
present  in  the  institution  from  (iO  to  70 
male  and  fimiale  children.  One  side  of 
the  house  is  appropriated  to  the  girls,  and 
the  other  to  the  b<iys.  We  got  admittance 
into  the  girls'  nursery,  which  consists  of 
from  20  to  30  rooms,  in  two  or  three  flights 
riinnin<i  t^'e  on?  behind  the  other.  The 
boys'  nursery  is  its  exact  counterpart  in 
filth,  as  in  every  thing  else.  But  the  apart- 
ments of  the  housekeeper  or  superintendent, 
looked  decent, — forming  a  good  contrast  to 
what  we  had  just  seen. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  aJM 
to  outcast  babes,  or  to  the  children  of  poor 
and  destitute  parents,  the  protection  and 
nnrtnre  of  a  home.  Boys  remain  under  its 
benevolent  roof,  until  tlioy  attain  the  age 
of  14  or  15,  when  they  are  hired  out  to 
service,  or  are  adopted  into  some  family, 
and  girls  until  they  reach  their  16th  year, 
when  thoy  are  engaged  as  waiting-maids, 
or  arc  taken  into  concubinage,  or  are  bfr> 
trothed  by  a  parent  in  favor  of  his  son  cr 
grandson. 

This  institution  is  above  a  hundred  years 
old.  It  was  erected  in  itie  first  year  of  the 
(Muperor  Kielung's  reign,  at  which  time  it 
numbered  only  twr-nty-four  distinrt  npnrt- 
tnents.  During  hia  reign  and  since  his 
demise,  it  has  undergone  ▼arions  repairs, 
and  has  been  niucb  enlarged,  so  that  now 
there  are  tipwards  of  10(1  rootns,  including 
superintendent  s  quarters  and  public  halls. 

It  has  lately  been  repaired,  after  a  partial 
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demolition  during  the  occupation  of  Ningpo 
bjr  the  British  forces  in  1841  and  1842. 

Th«re  is  a  temi^e  within  the  city  that  is 
worthy  of  a  passiti^f  visit.  It  lies  to  the 
•oulh  of  the  '  Bridge  gate/  from  which  \vc 
discorered  a  path  chwe  under  the  city  walls 
leading  us  to  it.  The  range  of  the  edifice 
is  long.  It  bears  an  elegant  front,  deco- 
rated with  a  group  of  handsome  reliefs, 
among  which  are  emboBsed  in  gilt  the 
characters  Tungyoh  latng,  *  the  palace  of 
the  Tungyoh  god.' 

On  entering  we  ibnnd  it  almost  deserted. 
None  of  the  regular  priesthood  made  their 
appearance,  and  no  votaries  were  to  be 
seen.  The  only  persons  to  be  descried, 
besides  the  doorkeeper,  were  mat^makers. 
It  appeared  indeed  to  be  more  of  a  mat- 
mart  than  a  sacred  building.  The  images 
are  dostf  and  filthy,  and  aunt  other  signs 
of  disuse  and  neglecL  On  pushing  our 
way  to  the  extreme  end,  we  espied  a  gal- 
lery of  idols  and  attempted  to  ascend  the 
Stairs.  But  the  doors  were  baned,  admis- 
sion could  not  be  gained,  and  our  attention 
was  directed  to  two  notices,  the  one  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  right  hsnd  flight  of 
stops,  warning  '  (those  that  eai)  strong- 
meats,  (and  drink)  wine,  not  to  enter;' 
the  other  upon  the  opposite  side,  advising 
*  the  unclean  person  hastily  to  retire/ 

Passing  out  again  to  the  street,  we  per- 
ceived a  wicket  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
principal  gateway.  It  was  open  to  lis,  and 
we  were  invited  to  behold  the  exhibitions 
intended  to  depict  the  terrors  of  hell. 
The  apartment  is  called  tiyoh,  '  the  earthly 
dungeon;'  it  is  a  dark,  dreary  cell.  In 
the  centre  of  the  pround  floor,  there  are 
images  of  hideous  aspect,  standing  in  threat- 
ening attitudes.  Biehind  them,  groups  of 
small  figures  in  stucco  relief  are  plastered 
upon  the  wall,  which  exhibit  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  hell.  These  are  arranged  in 
three  or  four  rows,  rising  one  above  the 
other  until  they  reach  the  ceiling.  Each 
l^roup  has  its  judge,  its  criminal,  its  execu- 
tioners, and  Its  peenliar  form  of  punish- 
ment.   The  judges  are  attired  as  officers 

frenerally  are,  and  the  executioners  as  po- 
ice-runners.  The  penalties  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  heinousness  of  the  culprit's 
crime,  an<l  the  horrors  of  future  punish- 
ment arc  depicted  before  the  spectator  in 
every  possible  form.  To  be  whipped,  to 
be  bastinadoed,  to  be  seared  with  red-hot 
irons,  to  be  strangled,  to  be  speared,  to  be 
beheaded,  to  be  sawn  asunder,  to  be  flayed 
alire,  to  be  squeezed,  flattened,  and  erusli- 


ed  between  two  thick  planks,  to  be  split 
up,  to  be  bored  through  and  through,  to 
have  the  eyes  dug  out  or  chiseled  out,  to 
have  the  linib?  torn  off  one  by  one,  to  be 
plunged  from  a  did',  or  a  bridge,  into  a 
dungeon  below,  or  a  rapid  torrent,  to  be 
pounderl  in  a  heavy  mortar,  to  be  boiled  in 
a  hot-water  caldron,  to  be  burnt  up  in  a 
furnace,  to  be  baked  at  the  stack,  to  bafO 
hot  liquids  poured  down  the  throat,  etc 
etc.,  constitute  their  ideas  of  future  pun- 
ishments, and  are  the  couuierjpart  of  the 
torments  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  in  En* 
rope  upon  the  niagnaniniotts  adherents  to 
the  Protestant  faith. 

Turning  from  this  spot  we  bent  our  steps 
to  the  lUn-fung  idh,  which  is  named  by 
foreigners  the  "Tower  of  Ningpo,  or  the 
Pagoda  of  Ningpo,  or  the  Ningpo  Obelisk. 

As  you  ascend  the  river  firom  Chinhfi, 
and  come  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Ning- 
po, this  is  the  most  prominent  object  that 
arrests  the  e^e ;  and,  to  foreijpiers  who 
visit  the  city,  it  is  a  point  of  no  little  attrac- 
tion. As  soon  as  they  enter  the  east  gate 
of  the  city,  they  make  for  it,  and  wind 
their  way  in  a  sonthewt  directimi.  After 
shaping  their  course  through  numberless 
streets,  it  abruptly  bursts  upon  their  view, 
rising  160  feet  over  their  heads,  and  tower* 
ing  high  above  the  surrounding  houses. 
This  pyramid  is  hexagonal,  and  coimts 
seven  stories,  and  above  twenty-eight  win- 
dows.  At  every  window  there  is  a  lantern 

hutjg  up  ;  and,  \shen  the  ohelisk  is  illumi- 
nated, w  hich  1  have  seen  only  once  during 
my  stay,  the  scene  is  very  gay. 

The  building  is  in  much  need  repair, 
for  it  is  daily  becoming  more  dilapidated, 
and  has  already  deviated  several  feet  from 
the  perpendicular,  hence  it  might  not  inap- 
propriately be  called  the  I;eaning  Tower  of 
Ningpo.  As  it  is  in  the  keeping  of  a  Bud- 
histic  priest,  who  lives  in  a  monastery 
behind,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
awaiting  liis  arrival.  He,  poor  man,  finds 
it  advantageous  to  keep  the  keys,  since  it 
is  in  that  way  alone  he  can  secure  the  luw 
gesses  of  his  foreign  visitors.  I?y  ascend- 
ing a  (light  of  narrow  stone  steps,  that  run 
up  in  a  spiral  course  through  the  interior 
of  the  column,  we  reached  the  uppermoal 
story,  from  which  the  finest  view  one  could 
desire  opened  upon  us.  The  entire  city 
and  suburbs  were  beneath;  the  valley  m 
Ningpo  with  its  hamlets,  villages,  hills, 
mountains,  rivulets,  and  rivers  lay  all 
around  ;  and,  away  in  the  distance  to  bound 
our  horiaon,  we  luul  ehains  of  mouiitaiBe 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aea  with  its  id- 
•nda  on  the  other. 

The  date  at  which  this  tower  was  foand* 
ed  isexccedin^r  nritiqtie.  It  is  indeed  more 
ancient  than  the  city  of  Ningpo. 

The  distriet  of  Nin^rpo,  in  the  time  of 
the  ori^jinal  Ilnn  dynai^lv,  or  at  the  Chris- 
Uan  era,  was  very  small.  During  the  sev- 
enth, eighth,  and  ninth  cetituriee,  it  rose 
in  importance.  At  tlie  commeneement  of 
the  tenth  cpiiturv,  Jind  in  (ho  rpio^n  of 
Taitsu,  the  hrst  monarch  m  the  line  of 
(wut  'xt)  *  the  Five  Dynasties*  which  snc- 
cessively  contended  for  the  mastery, — it 
was  organized  a  larger  district.  During 
that  emperor's  short  sway,  the  foundation 
of  the  eity  walh  u  as  laid  by  H\v:iiifTshing, 
a  native  of  the  pi  acc.  Kut  the  '  Xnwer  of 
Ningpo'  had  been  reared  one  hundred  or 
ooe  huodied  and  fifty  years  previons  to  that 
event.  In  rai^:illlr  this  superstructure  at 
that  anterior  date,  the  object  sought  for 
teeorded  precisely  with  the  btlief  which, 
at  the  present  day,  obtalna  through  the 
whole  empire,  that  the  presence  of  such 
an  edifice  not  only  secures  to  the  site  the 
rotectiooaod  favor  of  heaven,  if  it  already 
ear?  evidences  of  enjoying  it,  but  represses 
any  evil  influences  that  may  be  native  to 
the  spot,  and  imparts  to  it  the  most  salu- 
tary and  felicitous  omens.  The  tower  has 
accordingly  stood  for  the  last  110(1  venr-* 
But  its  history  during  that  period,  as  given 
in  'the  Annals*  already  referred  to,  has 
been  much  checkered.  It  has  falleif  to 
ruins,  and  been  rebuilt.  It  has  been  burnt 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  been  reconstruct- 
ed. It  has  been  struck  by  lightning,  and 
been  repaireH,  Tt-^  pinnacle  has  been  blown 
down  m  a  hurricane,  and  has  been  restor- 
ed. Some  fMMrtioos  of  it  are  now  under- 
going amendment.  But  its  days  appear  to 
be  numbered,  and  ere  long  its  downfall  may 
be  announced. 

Still  pursuing  our  walk,  we  came  to 
Hien  Hioh  kung,  *  the  District  Literary 
Hall.'  £ach  department  in  the  empire 
owns  a  literary  hall,  and  so  also  does  each 
district.  Accordingly,  this  city,  as  it  is 
the  principal  in  the  department,  has  two 
such  halls.  The  Department  hall  is  that 
generally  known  to  foreigners  under  the 
name  of  '  the  temple  of  Cdnfucius/  and 
lies  within  the  northeast,  or  Artillery  gate. 
TheDifltrtot  ball  or  college  was  laid  in 
rains  amid  the  disasters  «^  1841,  and  is 
now  rising  out  of  a  mass  of  wrecked  ma- 
terials  into  a  neat,  orderly,  and  attractive 
rai^^i»f  Iniildioga. 


[August, 

In  these  times  there  is  more  of  name 
and  show  than  reality  or  ntility  in  saoh  an 
institute.    It  wa.s  originally  desined  to  be 

the  re.sidence  of  the  literary  officer,  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  the  intere^  of 
learning  in  the  district,  bot  espeeially  to 

patronize  and  prnmnte  the  studies  and 
views  of  those  candidates  who  should  be 
so  successful  as  to  take  the  first  degree. 
Here  they  were  to  pursue  their  daily 
studies,  and  to  undergo  their  monthly  ex- 
aminations, under  his  immediate  inspec- 
tion.  But,  from  the  degeneracy  of  the  age, 
it  has  almost  become  the  .icat  of  a  sincnire. 
Somewhere  between,  but  behind,  the  Dis- 
trict hail  and  the  Department  temple, 
there  is  the  site  of  the  commander-in* 
chiefs  palace.  But  there  is  scarcely  one 
stone  left  upon  another,  so  thorough  haa 
been  the  work  of  deslroctioQ. 

Having  crossed  an  arched  stone-bridge, 
which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  temples 
lately  mentioned,  is  thrown  over  a  narrow 
part  of  the  lake,  we  took  the  road  to  the 
right  hand,  and  arrived  nt  the  ancient 
sculptured  gate  of  a  large  public  institu- 
tion, which,  from  its  proumity  to  the  oppo- 
site lake,  is  called  Yueh  hi  8b6>yiMn,  *  the 
Moon  Lake  College.' 

At  its  foundation,  nearly  200  years  ago, 
it  was  called  IMien  Sh6  yuen,  '  the  Charity 
V\c\t\  College,'  a  name  in  which  a  clue  is 
given  to  the  objects  of  its  erection,  viz.,  to 
aid  the  humble  scholar,  or  to  assist  the  poor 
and  illiterate  in  getting  an  education.  For 
the  support  of  a  teacher,  fields  have  been 
granted,  from  the  prtxluce  of  which  he  re- 
ceives 4000  catties  of  rice  as  his  premium. 
The  sacrist  is  also  entitle<l  to  400  catti^. 
Not  man^  months  ago,  it  was  occupied  bjf 
the  officiating  eommander-in-ohief  as  hm 
official  re.sidence. 

From  this  spot  wc  proceeded  to  the  far 
mous  and  valuable  repository  of  books— 
the  library  spoken  of  before  under  the 
name  of  ihe  Tienyih  k6h.  Our  object  in 
repeating  this  visit  was  to  inspect  two  rare 
birds,  or  whose  arrival  we  had  lately  heard. 
They  are  natives  of  Siam,  and  are  general- 
ly known  by  the  name  Sienhoh.  They 
somewhat  resemble  the  crowned  crane,  the 
Cfnu  eartmculatus.  They  are  both  of  then 
quite  young.  The  one  is  a  male,  the  other 
is  a  female.  They  are  nearly  of  a  size, 
but  of  the  two  the  male  looks  the  larger 
and  more  robu.st.  The  legs  are  long.  The 
head  is  of  a  handsome  black,  ft)rking  off 
behind.  On  the  crest  there  is  a  red  skin. 
The  rest  of  the  body  ia  white,  except  the 
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lecondaries  of  the  wiugs,  which  are  not 
red,  as  represented  iq  Chinese  drawings, 

but  black  and  overlap  the  tail.  These 
have  both  been  purchased  by  an  English- 
man, and  it  is  said  arc  to  be  carried  to  Great 
Britain.* 

This  is  the  bird  that  i.s  worked  upon  the 
embroidered  breast-pieces  of  the  official 
dreaes  worn  by  the  hi<rhest  mlnistnrs  end 
nobles  of  the  state.  None  under  the  first 
rank  of  ditrnity  are  permitted  to  bear  such 
a  badge.  In  a  native  work  on  the  ornithulugy 
of  the  country,  there  are  many  curious,  and 
some  prodigious,  stories  given  re^^'ardin:!  this 
fowl.  It  relates  that  the  bird  is  capable  ol 
being  kept  in  life  for  1000  years  ;  that,  at  00 
years  of  age,  it  can  sing  exquisitely  and  re- 
gularly every  hour  of  (he  day  ;  ih;!t,  on 
reaching  its  lOUOthyear  it  can  ascend  tree.s, 
but  not  before ;  that  it  has  a  beautiful  scar- 
let tuft  of  down  or  velvet  skin  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  to  which  the  poison  of 
the  serpent,  that  it  is  reputed  to  be  so 
fond  of  eating,  determines;  and  that  the 
downy  or  velvet  crest  is  often  formed  into 
a  bead,  and  made  up  with  those  ornamental 
necklaces,  which  the  high  officers  wear 
around  their  iierks,  that,  in  case  of  im- 
perial displeasure,  they  may  destroy  them- 
selves, a  matter  (so  report  goes)  very  easily 
efiected  by  merely  touching  the  venomous 
bead  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  when  in- 
stant death  follows. 

Last  night  we  were  honored  with  a  large 
present  from  his  worship  Li  Jiilin,  upon 
whom  we  had  waited  the  previous  day. 
These  gifts  were  sent  as  tokens  of  firiend- 
ship,  sad  intended  at  the  sani'  tin  t-  us  a 
recoornition  of  the  courtesies  we  iiad  paid. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  tea,  fruit,  and  sweet- 
meats, in  separate  baskets,  the  sum  of  the 
lots  being  even  and  not  odd,  ;ind  each  lot 
being  made  up  of  an  even  number  of  pack- 
els,  according  to  the  prevalent  idea  that, 
Ul  aa  odd  number  there  is  bad  luck,  but  in 
a  complete  number  there  is  good.  On  a 
festive  occasion,  especially,  this  rule  is  al- 
most universal.  But  in  making  presents  at 
a  mournful  season,  such  as  the  death  or  bu- 
tial  of  a  friend,  or  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  the  odd  nmnber  obtains.  Connected 
with  the  receipt  of  presents,  there  are  one 
or  two  formal  peculiarities  that  deserve  to 
be  noticed.  Should  the  present  be  large,  it 
is  generally  eipected  thai  only  a  portioD  of 
ii  will  b9  a«e«pled,  tha  net  lo  be  ntnnied 

*  Pwintinfqua  of  Canton  haa  a  pair  of  these 
Midi  at  his  SQualqr  seat 


with  your  card  of  thanks,  unUss  it  is  cspe- 
dally  requested  by  the  dmutr  that  you  skmUd 
take  the  whole. 

Then,  on  your  accepting  the  present, 
whether  a  part  or  the  whole,  you  are  under 
an  obligation  to  make  each  of  the  bearers 
a  gift  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  will 
vary  according  to  tke  cla^s  of  the  messen- 
gers, if  mere  coolies  or  if  personal  attend- 
ants,— according  to  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  presents, — according  to  the  quality 
of  the  donor, — and  according  to  your  owu 
station  in  society.  The  servants,  on  r^ 
turning  to  their  master,  apprize  him  of  your 
bounty,  which,  with  his  permission,  tliey 
retain  for  their  own  benefit 

These  appear  to  be  fixed  rules,  to  which 
I  have  not  known  a  single  exception  during 
my  residence  at  Ningpo,  except  in  the  case 
of  intimate  friends.  In  other  parts  of  the 
empire  the  custom  may  vary.  But  in  this 
department  at  least,  it  seems  to  be,  not 
only  universally,  but  uniformly  observed 
among  the  well-bred  community.  It  is  a 
usage,  however,  ihHt  is  not  uiifrequently 
taken  advantage  of  by  bad  fellows  to  im- 
pose upon  the  stranger.  For  instance, 
several  attendants  will  accompany  the  pres- 
ents when  one  or  two  are  quite  sufficient. 
It  happened  once  that  a  knave,  who  was 
some  way  or  other  connected  with  thechifu's 
oflice,  went  to  my  lodging.s  with  a  pair  of 
ornamented  candies,  purporting  that  they 
had  been  presented  to  me  by  his  worship. 
As  I  wrip  not  nt  hnrne,  the  fellow  could  get 
no  remuneration  for  his  trouble.  Being  in- 
formed, however,  that  I  was  dining  out,  he 
made  for  the  residence  of  my  friend,  and 
handed  in  a  card  with  the  candles.  But, 
from  the  form  and  style  of  the  card,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  gift,  which  stood  in 
awkward  juxtaposition  with  the  large  and 
handsome  presents  that  bis  pretended  mas- 
ter had  only  the  previous  evening  sent  to 
me,  it  was  evident  that  it  was  an  attempt  at 
imposition.  The  fellow  was  dismis.sed  with 
litlJe  ceremony.  He  was  probably  hard 
pressed  for  money,  and  ad<^»ted  this  clum^ 
expedient  to  replete  his  purse.  But,  that 
the  servants  of  Uie  chifu's  office  might  be 
warned  gainst  repeating  the  cheat,  I  ap- 
prized his  worship  of  it,  to  the  BO  MBul 
perplexity  of  hi.s  attendant.". 

As  I  have  lately  hud  a  good  opportunity 
of  learnmg  much  about  the  nans  and  nun- 
neries of  China,  il  will  be  fit  in  this  place 
to  give  a  short  digest  of  the  items  I  have 
been  able  to  edMct  In  doing  so,  it  will 
be  bettmr  to  embo^  aS  I  horo  glonod  in 
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an  account  of  the  convent — a  wing  of  which 
I  oceapied. 

It  ia  situated  on  a  line  with  the  lodgings 
I  at  present  hnld,  and  about  200  yards  dis- 
tant troin  them.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  idol, 
generally  named  in  European  writers,  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy.  Ileiicc  the  building 
called  the  Nunnery  of  Kwdnyin.  The  full 
appellation  of  the  deity  is  Kwftnshi  yin, 
that  is,  '  observing  the  sounds  (tlic  cries) 
of  the  world.'  It  is  represented  as  a  fe- 
malcj  who  is  supposed  to  extend  her  gra- 
cious patronage  to  all  that,  in  trouble  and 
difFir.nity,  raise  the  rry  for  compassion.  It 
is  one  of  the  numberless  objects  of  idolatry, 
introduced  by  tlie  Budhists  from  the  west 
In  the  whole  of  China,  there  is  no  idol  that 
meets  with  more  respect  and  honor;  and, 
since  women  form  the  overwheltning  ma- 
jority of  the  devout,  end  Kwiinyin  being 
the  special  patroness  of  the  weaker  sex, 
they  of  course  chiefly  apply  to  her, — there 
is  not  any  other  that  is  more  frequently  in- 
voked in  favor  of  frail  humanity. 

The  great  allurement  presented  by  the 
promoters  of  Budhism  in  China,  to  the 
mind  of  the  aspirant  who  would  eonseorate 
herself  to  the  altar  of  this  goddess,  is  the 
absorption  after  death  into  the  unknown 
Budha, — a  matter  which,  the  more  myste- 
riously it  is  represented  to  the  mind  of  the 
ingenuous  but  credulous  candidate,  the 
more  taking  it  becomes.  This  personal 
advantage  is  held  out  by  the  institution,  to 
facilitate  the  succession  of  an  order  of  priest- 
esses, who  can  gain  access  where  the  for- 
malities of  society  cannot  admit  the  stranger 
priest,  and  who  are  (jiialified  to  work,  both 
with  dexterity  and  with  impunity,  upon  the 
feelinss  of  the  class  that  is  the  most  sus- 
eeptiUe  of  religious  impressions.  To  keep 
up  this  order  of  the  priesthood,  the  rooms 
of  the  deceased,  or,  as  they  will  have  it,  the 
annihilated  or  absorbed,  must  be  filled  up 
either  by  purchase  or  by  selMedication. 
In  the  case  of  purchase,  babes,  or  girls  of 
very  tender  age  and  good  promise,  are  pre- 
ferred and  bought  up  at  a  very  low  rate. 
To  my  personal  knowledge,  a  sweet  child 
only  four  years  of  age  has  been  oficred  by 
its  own  mother  to  an  abbess  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  four  dollars  1 

But  there  arc  some,  who  cither  are  dedi- 
cated by  their  parents  from  their  birth,  or 
who,  when  they  come  of  age,  voluntarily 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  this 
deity.  When  the  case  is  optional,  it  arises 
often — if  not  always — from  having  been 
thwarted  in  acme  of  their  praapecti  of 


[Auc;isT, 

I  have  seen  a  blooming  nun  of  nineteen, 
who  '  left  the  world'  and  all  its  concema, 
and  took  upoD  her  the  vows  of  perpetual 
virginity,  in  consequence  of  the  untimely 
death  of  her  intended  husband.  The  nun 
to  whom  I  allude  had  small  fiMt,  which  had 
been  bandaLTfl  prior  to  her  misfortune,  and 
her  introduction  to  the  priesthood.  Of  the 
ntms,  whom  one  oecaaioiia]ly  sees  walking 
peaceaMy  though  the  ftreets  of  Ningpo, 
there  arc  a  few  who  have  small  feet.  Prob- 
ably all  of  these  have,  after  they  have  come 
to  the  years  of  maturity  and  discretion, 
taken  the  veil  withoat  oompttlaioo  and  of 
their  own  accord. 

The  candidate  is  not  admitted  into  full 
orders,  until  she  attains  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Prior  t<^  this,  and  from  the  commencement 
of  her  ascetic  life,  she  assumes  the  garb 
peculiar  to  the  sisterhood.  The  chieT  ap* 
parent  distinction,  hetwrcn  the  novice  and 
she  iu  full  orders,  is  that  the  head  of  the 
latter  is  wholly  shaven,  while  the  former 
has  only  the  front  part  of  her  c  rown  shaven. 
The  younger  nuns  have  platted  cties  flow- 
ing down  behind.  As  to  the  habit  which 
this  devout  class  wears,  it  on  the  whole  so 
much  resembles  the  dress  of  the  Budhistic 
monks,  that  it  is  in  very  many  cases  impos- 
sible,  at  hrst  sight  to  distinguish  the  two 
orders.  The  nuns  have  large  leet,  clnnny 
shoes,  long  stockings  and  garters,  full 
trowsers,  short  jackets,  and  wide  sleeves — 
with  bald  pates  and  skull-caps,  precisely  as 
the  priests  have.  But  the  priestesses  have 
smoother  countenances,  softer  looks, sweets 
cr  voices,  and  are  more  tidy. 

According  to  report,  the  nuns  of  Suchan 
fu  have  reversed  the  general  Inn  s,  and  throw- 
ing aside  tho  hempen  cloth  which  is  the 
material  assigned  to  the  self-denying  sister* 
hood,  have  preferred  atlka  and  aatins  fer 
dresses. 

When  the  young  woman  has  bared,  or 
shaved,  her  head — a  sign  of  making  reli- 
gions vows  verv  different  from  that  of'  tak- 
ing  the  veil'  adopted  in  (he  nunneries  of 
Europe,— she  ia  required  to  live  a  life  of 
devotion  and  mortification.  She  must  eat 
and  drink  sparingly,  and  her  diet  must  con- 
sist of  vegetables  only.  Strong  meats  and 
drinks  are  to  be  avoided  as  poison.  The 
business  and  rnres  of  this  world  are  not  to 
engross  her  attention.  She  has  retired  from 
it,  and  must  he  fitting  herself  fer  eternal 
canonization.  Nothing  should  occupy  her 
thoughts  or  engage  her  affections,  but  the 
service  of  the  temple  in  the  precincts  of 
whidi  ahe  Uvea.  . 
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Daily  exercises  are  to  be  conducted  by 
ber ;  the  fbrntture  of  the  snmll  ranetusry, 

that  forms  a  part  of  the  convent,  must  be 
looked  after  and  kept  clean  and  orderly ; 
those  women,  or  men,  who  come  to  worship 
at  the  altars,  and  to  seek  guidance  or  com- 
fort, must  be  cared  for  and  assisted.  When 
there  is  leisure,  the  sick  and  the  poor  are 
to  be  visited;  and  all,  who  have  placed 
themselves  under  her  special  direction  and 
spiritual  instruction,  have  a  strong  claim 
upon  ber  regard.  That  she  may  live  the 
life  of  seclusion  and  self-denial,  she  must 
▼ow  perpetual  virginity.  The  thought  of 
marriage  should  never  enter  her  head,  and 
the  aoeietjr  of  men  niQSt  be  shanned.  On 
her  death  she  wUl  be  swallowed  up  iti 
nihility  i 

In  the  Kw&nyin  nunnery,  there  are  alto- 
Hether  seven  inmates.   The  head  nan  is 

about  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  more  mas- 
coline  in  her  temper  than  any  Chinese 
woman  I  have  met  with.  Her  pamions 
are  violent,  and  when  her  anger  is  roused, 
it  rises  to  a  fearful  pitch.  She  is  a  thor- 
ough scoid,  and  keeps  her  pupils  in  perpet- 
vafaweof  her.  But  what  must  be  the  hard- 
ened depravity  of  her  heart,  that,  under  a 
cloak  of  sanctity,  seeks  to  hide  those  scenes 
of  vice  and  debauchery  whicli,  with  her 
sanction  and  encouragement,  are  acted  un- 
der her  roof!  Her  avarice  is  voracious.  Her 
deceit  is  dark  and  deep.  She  is  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  Her  disciples  are  six  in 
number,  their  ages  running  between  seven 
and  twenty-five.  Four  of  thetn,  notwith- 
standing their  spare  diet,  look  fmt  and  hale. 
The  two  younger  are  in  a  bad  state  of  health. 
The  abbess  always  pretended  to  be  very 
fastidious  in  avoiding  animal  food,  and 
every  thing  having  a  strong  flavor.  Yet 
she  used  to  drink  the  ardent  spirits  distilled 
from  rice,  and  appeared  at  timer  to  be 
mnch  under  its  influence. 

Their  daily  services  are  conducted  mani- 
ing  and  evening.  At  the  usual  exercises, 
however,  I  have  rarely  seen  more  than  two 
officiate.  On  special  otyastons,  that  are 
occuring  every  montl),  there  arc  services 
which  occupy  the  whole  day.  At  some  of 
these,  they  are  aided  by  sisters  firom  other 
convents  in  the  city  or  the  country ;  and, 
not  unfreqnently,  priest«  are  called  in  to  join 
the  sacred  concerts,  in  which  case  the 
priests  and  priestesses  occupy  s^arate 
vpartroentsy  but  proceed  with  Uie  ehants  in 
aoisoo. 

Their  sacfed  books  consist  of  many  vol- 
ttoes,  printed  in  Urge  text  on  fine  paper. 


For  these  they  have  a  profound  respect.  I 
bought  a  copy  from  them,  but  they  would 
not  part  with  it  until  they  had  strongly 
urged  mc  to  give  it  an  elevated  place  on 
my  book-shelves.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  pages  and  sections  of  the  books  are 
hurried  off  at  their  religious  5ervice.<',  is 
amazing.  Both  the  young  and  the  old  nuns 
seem  equally  expert  at  their  recitations. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  a  rlevotional  spirit 
about  them.  Their  demeanor  is  any  thing 
but  devout.  When  a  choir  of  juvenile  nuns 
meet  together,  it  is  shocking  to  .<:ee  the  lev- 
ity  with  which  they  pay  religious  homage  to 
the  stock  before  them.  They  are  as  merry 
and  tricky,  as  flirting  and  frolicksome,  as 
any  party  of  girls  met  to  keep  the  birthday 
of  one  of  their  schoolmates.  As  much  time 
is  spent  in  reading  and  rt-citing  prayers, 
cantics,  &c.,  &c.,  the  candidate,  oefore she 
can  lie  admitted  into  full  orders,  must  un- 
dergo an  educational  training.  She  is 
taught  to  read,  and  many  of  tnem  pursue 
the  same  elementary  course  that  is  adopted 
throughout  the  empire.  They  learn  the 
Triiiietrical  Classic,  the  Four  Books,  &,c., 
and  are  taught  the  ready  use  of  the  pencil. 
vSome  of  the  sistcrhond,  I  have  been  told, 
are  very  well  read  in  the  lore  of  the  country. 
It  would  appear,  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  that  the  training  of  the  novice  is  iiK 
trusted  to  that  inmate  who  was  last  admit- 
ted. 

Those  among  the  laity,  who  have  put 
fhrmsches  under  the  spiritual  direction  of 
a  nun,  are  expected  to  confide  in  her  as  a 
teacher,  and  to  submit  to  her  as  a  priestess. 
Whether  the  devotee  be  a  man  or  a  woman, 
the  nun  who  is  the  chosen  preceptress  gives 
to  the  indiuduul  a  nni>  name.  Each  nun  is 
on  the  alert  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  the  disciple  she  has  alrmdy  made,  and 
to  swell  her  list  of  friends,  because  her  sup> 
port  principally  depends  upon  them.  Be- 
hind the  shrine  of  Kwanyin,  in  that  nunne> 
ry  to  which  I  have  throughout  been  making 
a  special  reference,  there  is  a  slab  erected 
with  the  names  of  subscribers,  or  donors, 
who  for  the  maintenance  of  the  order  had 
promised  or  paid  down  smaJi  sumsof  monev. 
To  each  of  the  female  contributors  there  » 
a  new  name  prefi.xed.  Visitors  from  town 
and  country  are  very  frequent.  These  gen- 
erally contribute  a  little  in  money  or  in  kind, 
so  that  with  the  subscriptions  of  steady 
friends  and  the  donations  of  occasional  vis- 
itors, the  means  of  subsistence  are  not  lack- 
ing. Besides,  there  is  property  invested  in 
booses  tod  in  lend.  TlMtwingofttooai> 
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vent  which  I  occupied  is  entirely  appropri-l  iiig  a  good  deal  from  ulceration  of  the  bow- 


ated  to  lodfrinjT^i  let  out  at  a  moderate  rale, 
and  capable  of  being  made  ret)  cutnfurta- 
ble,  if  one  were  nm  perpetoiUjr  subject  to 
antiny  uice  from  the  boisterous money-eeek- 
iog  landladj^. 

The  extra  senriees  I  have  above  dlnded 
to  are  got  op  by  the  patrons  of  the  order 
on  occasions  of  calamity,  or  prosperity,  or 
when  the  abbcsij  is  auccessful  enough  to 
work  upon  the  soperstilioos  feelings  of  a 
husband,  throiif^h  the  agency  of  a  pricht- 
ridden  wife.    The  person,  who  sends  re* 

ristiog  the  services  of  the  nuns,  af^ints 
number  of  books  to  be  recited  at  the 
shrine  of  the  iiiirifiery,  for  which  he  must 
pay  a  certain  reiiiuiieruUon.  At  each  ser- 
vice the  nuns  are  said  to  receive  respect- 
ively tho  smnll  premium  of  100  cash  a  day. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  superi- 
or to  this  convent,  there  are,  in  the  district 
of  Ningpo  alone,  thirty  nunneries  and  above 
30U  inmates,  the  largest  number  in  a  single 
building  not  exceeding  twenty.  But  the 
estimation  in  which  the  religions  order  is 
held  is  exceedingly  low.  They  arc  describ- 
ed by  all  to  be  a  class  of  women  almost  on 
the  same  footing  with  those  who  are  lost  to 
■Mtbeini<"st  rmd  iiii)>t  Jclicate  feelings  that 
are  peculiarly  the  glory  and  the  protection 
of  the  sex. 

Like  the  male  priests  of  the  same  reli- 
gioTi,  and  like  tlir  popish  priesthood  in  the 
Philippines, — they  are  not  only  not  respect- 
ed by  the  populace,  but  are  detested  for 
their  profligacies,  and  dreaded  for  the  in- 
fluence, which  they  are  supposed  to  exert 
on  one's  destiny  by  famdiar  intercourse  with 
the  spirits  of  the  invisible  vrorld;  hence,  it 
is  a  common  saying,  that  '  to  meet  with  a 
nun  in  the  street  will  be  unlucky  to  your 
errand.'  Indeed  sucb  wss  the  profligacy 
of  the  dressy,  small-footed,  opium-smoking 
nuns  of  Suchau — the  capital  of  Kidngsu 
province, — that  the  notorious  Yii  Kien, 
(who  in  1841  hastened  down  to  Chinh&i  as 
imperial  commissioner  invested  with  full 
powers  to  destroy  the  barbarian  i^ngliab  by 
fire  and  by  sword,)  when  he  held  the  office 
of  lient-governor  in  that  province,  broke  up 
their  establishments  and  disbanded  the 
sisterhood. 

To  complete  this  notioe  of  Chinese  nuns 
and  nunneries,  I  will  refer  to  the  two  junior 
inmates  of  the  Kwanyin  convent.  The 
younger  of  the  two  died  only  a  week  ago, 
at  the  early  age  of  seven  years.  She  had 
been  houfrht  when  six  years  old.  When  I 
came  mto  the  neighborhood,  she  was  sufler- 


eb.  On  the  abbess  hearing  that  an  English 
physician  )ku1  reached  Ningpo,  she  applied 
to  me  fur  iiis  assistance.  Dr.  Johnstone  of 
the  Madras  Hides,  who  was  then  on  a  visit 
of  a  few  days,  cheerfully  consented,  and 
prescribed  fwr  the  sufferer  firoro  his  private 
stock  of  medicines.  This  was  in  tne  end 
of  last  month.  But  the  child  was  alreadv 
beyond  remedy,  and  death  had  fa^ttened 
upon  her  vitals.  On  the  morning  of  the 
29tli  of  December,  while  tlic  elder  nuns 
were  rejoicing  that  the  poor  child  was  sleep- 
ing so  soundly,  they  vrere  not  aware  that 
the  sleep  of  death  had  stolen  upon  her,  until 
they  perceived  she  was  insensible  to  sound 
and  to  touch.  It  was  breuthing  its  iasL 
When  they  ascertained  this  fact,  the  body 
was  removed  out  of  the  room,  and  put  into 
the  wood-bouse,  there  to  expire  unattended. 
Aloh,  her  senior  in  age,  although  devotedly 
attached  to  this  dying  companion,  was  not 
allowed  bv  hrr  superior  to  watch  over  the 
closing  uiotuents  ot  the  poor  girl.  When  it 
was  laid  in  its  rude  coffin,  the  servant  was 
ordered  to  throw  in  the  doll  with  which  she 
bad  played ;  and,  after  a  sorcerer  of  the  Tdu 
sect  had  performed  his  incantations  to  quiet 
the  spirit  of  the  departed,  and  to  bribe 
away  from  the  spot  any  demons  that  might 
be  lurking  about,  the  coffin  was  placed  un- 
der the  city  walls. 

Altih,  her  senior,  is  a  girl  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Her  father,  who  is  dead,  used  to  go 
about  Ningpo  hawking  turnips  and  greens. 
On  his  deatn,  the  mother  sold  this  poor  girl 
to  the  nuns  at  the  tender  age  of  four.  Be- 
ing the  sixth  of  eight  sisters,  (the  seventh 
having  in  like  manner  been  given  ovw  to 
a  convent  in  the  neighborhood,)  she  is 
named  Aluh  (the  sixth);  but  her  priestly 
name  is  7VdJbA<ii, '  Collected  Virtues.'  As 
she  has  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  she 
can  be  fully  inducted,  her  head  is  not  quite 
shaven.  Her  countenance  is  peculiarly 
striking,  to  whieh  her  present  sickness  adds 
a  mournful  intrrcst,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  cre- 
ate serious  apprc|iensions  that  she  will  not 
long  be  a  survivor  in  this  world.*  And  truly 
how  deplorable,  how  cruel,  is  the  mistake 
by  which  so  many  of  the  female  youth  of 
China  are  at  an  early  age  made  over  to  a 
system,  the  inlloence  or  which  is  oolj  to 
render  their  minds  more  corrupted,  and  lo 
aggravate  their  future  woes  1 

*  She  died  OB  the  13th  sT  tbs  JbHowief  Msy. 
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▲  MOTHER'S  LOy£. 

IT  B.  1I40NA1UBA. 
hsBlhalfatnfattua. 

There  does  not  exist  a  more  perfect  feature 
in  hamao  nature  than  that  affection  which  a 
mother  beare  towards  her  children.  Love,  in 

ita  true  character,  is  of  divine  oriijin,  and  an 
emanation  from  tliat  Spirit,  who  Himself  "  is 
liOve,"  and  though  often  degraded  on  earth, 
we  yet  find  it  pare,  Rol)!imc,  and  lasting  within 
the  maternal  breaBl.  Man  is  frequently  cap- 
tivated by  mere  external  graces,  and  he  digni- 
fies that  (deaeure,  which  all  experience  in  the 
contemplfttion  of  the  beautiful,  by  the  tide  of 
love;  but  a  mother  inakea  no  distinction,  she 
caresses  the  ugly  and  deformed  with  kindness, 
eqaal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  that  she  bestows 
on  the  more  favored.  Tod  frequently  are  in- 
tereatcJ  tnotives  the  basis  of  apparent  affec- 
tion, but  ii  13  not  80  with  her,  who  clings  more 
fondly  to  bcr  children  in  their  poverty,  their 
misfortunes,  ay,  and  their  disgrace.  The  silken 
chain3  by  wliich  vvc  arfi  bound  one  (o  the 
other  arc  Boinctimes  broken  with  facility;  a 
word,  a  looL  may  snap  the  Imks,  never  to  be 
rfi-unite(!  ;  friendship  decays  or  proves  false 
in  tlie  hour  of  need  ;  we  almost  doubt  the  ex- 
istem  e  of  constancy — away  with  tliis  doubt, 
while  the  maternal  heart  continues,  as  a  temple, 
for  rhe  dwelling  of  God's  holiest  attribute. 

Sim  has  watched  her  infant  from  the  cradle; 
she  will  not  desert  him  until  separated  by  the 
grave.  How  anxiously  she  observes  the 
budding  faculties,  the  expanpion  of  mind,  the 
iiicreasmg  strength  of  body !  She  lives  for 
her  child  more  than  for  herself,  and  so  en- 
twined has  her  nature  become  with  his,  that 
she  fhares  in  ail  his  joys,  and  alas  I  In  all  his 
sorrows.  "Not  bcrause  it  is  lovely,"  says 
Herder,  "does  the  mother  love  her  cnild,  but 
because  it  is  a  living  part  of  herself— tiie  ehild 
of  her  heart,  a  fraction  of  her  own  nature. 
Therefore  docs  she  sympathize  with  his  suf- 
fjrin<j8;  her  heart  beats  quicker  at  his  joys; 
her  blood  flows  oM>re  eoAly  through  her  veins, 
when  the  breast  at  which  he  drinks  knits  him 
closer  to  her."* 

Sa^  that  her  son  fulls  into  poverty ;  a  bank- 
rupt in  fortune,  he  is  shunned  by  former  ac- 
quaintances and  despised  by  nio^t  of  his  fel- 
low-beings, but  one  will  there  bt!  i'ound,  like  a 
miniBicring  angel  at  his  siile,  cheering  his  de- 
spondency, encouraging  him  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions, and  r6ady  hersdf  to  become  a  slave 
for  his  sake. 

Say  that  he  is  exposed  to  censure,  whether 
marited  or  unmerited, — all  men  rush  to  heap 
their  mrtuous  indignation  on  his  head;  they 
have  no  pity  for  a  fallen  brother,  tlicy  eiiunor 
thev  curse  him.  How  different  is  the  conduct 
of  that  being  who  gave  iura  life !  She  cannot 
believe  the  charge;  aha  will  not  xanb  handf 
among  ihAlbMorher  ehild.  And  if  at  leiigth 

*  Km.  AnMiB'afiaimenls  firona  Gstman  wrilsis. 


the  sad  truth  be  established,  she  still  feels  that 
he  has  not  thrown  off"  every  claim ;  and  if 
an  object  of  blame,  he  is  also  one  of  pity. 
Her  heart  may  break,  but  it  cannot  cease  to 
love  him.  In  the  moments  of  aiekness,  when 
stretched  on  the  bed  ofpain,  dying  perhaps  from 
a  contai;ious  disease,  he  is  deserted  by  his  pro* 
fessed  friends^  who  dare  not,  and  care  not  to  ap- 
proach him-^ne  nurse  will  be  seen  attending 
him ;  she  will  not  leave  bis  precious  existence 
to  the  care  of  hirelings,  though  now  every  in- 
Rtant  in  hie  presence  seems  an  hour  of  agony. 
His  groans  penetrate  her  heart,  but  she  mil 
not  let  him  hear  the  sad  response  ;  she  weeps, 
but  turns  away,  lest  he  should  see  her  tears. 
She  guards  htt  slumbers,  presses  his  feverish 
lips  to  hers,  pours  the  balm  of  religion  on  his 
conscience,  and  points  out  to  him  the  mercy  of 
that  Judjfe  before  whom  he  may  shortly  ap- 
pear. When  all  is  silent,  she  prays  for  his 
life ;  and  if  that  may  not  bi^  for  nis  happiness 
in  the  life  to  come. 

He  dies. — The  shock  perhaps  deprives  her 
of  life,  or,  if  not,  she  lives  as  one  desolate  and 
alone,  anxiously  looking  forward  to  that  world 
where  she  may  meet  her  darling  child,  never 
to  part  again. 

With  equal  simplicity  and  eloouenoe,  the 
tender  affection  of  Hagar  for  her  enild  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Old  Testament*  In  a  wilder- 
ness, herself  parched  with  thirst  and  fainting 
from  foligue,  she  beholds  her  infknt— her  only 
companion— <Iying  from  want  of  nourishment. 
The  water-bottle  was  empty.  Placing  her 
boy  beneath  a  shrub,  and  moving  to  some  dis- 
tance, she  cried  "  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
my  child!"  (*Let  me  not  behold  the  sever- 
ance of  those  ties,  which  nature  compels  me 
to  support  and  cherish ;  let  not  mine  eyes  wit- 
ness the  gradual  departure  of  that  angel  tf^Mt, 
which  I  had  hoped  would  afford  me  comfort 
and  eonsolation  m  my  declining  years."  And 
"she  lift  up  her  voice  and  wept."  But  she 
was  not  left  childless,  "for  Goa  was  with  the 
lad." 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  inestimable  value  of 
this  parent,  we  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  psalmist's  expression,  when  he  compares 
hinuNsl^  labeling  under  the  extreme  of  grief, 
to  one  '*wkomaumeih  for  his  mother^  And 
was  it  not  la  accordance  with  the  perfect  char- 
acter of  oar  Saviour,  that  some  of  ius  last 
tfaongbta  ahoold  be  for  the  welftre  of  her  who 

*  Genesis  xxi.  14,  &>c. 

t  A  Tory  fine  picture  of  maternal  sulferiDg  i« 
exhibited  in  the  fable  of  Niobs,  (Ovid's  MeU- 
morph.  lib.  6,  fsb.  5,}  after  ths  dsstruction  of  her 
•ont. 

"Hsa!  quantum  bee  Niobs,  Niobs  distsbat  ab 

ilU! 

•         •         •         «  • 

Invidiosa  luis,  at  nunc  miseranda  vd  hosli ! 
Corporibus  golidis  incumbit;  ct  ordine  nuilo 
Osoula  diipensat  natoa  suprema  per  omnet." 
And  after  the  death  of  her  daiuhters,  bow  sppi^ 
priale  was  her  change  into  a  Ufolsss  auiibJe  sli^ 
ta«,  psral^  zoU — ^  vutping! 
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rollowed  lum  ihrougli  all  hi«  triale?  When 
extended  on  the  crof<8.  pointing  to  the  tliticiplo 
■mhon  he  loved,  he  •nid  to  Mary,  "  Woman, 
behold  thy  «on,"  and  to  the  dieciple,  "  liehold 
thy  mother/'  And  from  that  hoar  the  diaciple 
took  her  to  bis  own  home. 

AuMUIir  the  greatcBt  mid  the  beet  of  our 
fellow-crpufTirt  P,*  we  shnll  find  that  thty  never 
forgot  the  duly  owing  lo  litr  friirn  whom  iliey 
net aai]f  received  life,  but  frequently  inherited 
euperior  poweri  of  mind.  We  are  aU  loo  apt 
to  diaregard  blessings  to  which  we  have  tong 
been  accuBtomed.  iind  to  appreciate  them  only 
when  it  is  too  late.  Many  ut'us  have  cnusc  to 
regret  the  past  on  this  account,  and  ^ome 
would  willingly  begin  life  again,  solely  from  a 
wish  to  serve  and  please  those  ol'  whose  worth 
they  are  now  aware. 

iVifle  not  with  a  nwther'a  love  I  It  U  too 
valuable,  too  elevated,  and,  thouah  U  laat  to 
the  end  of  life,  too  transitory.  Like  many  ob- 
jecte  of  inestimable  worth  and  power,  it  is  yet 
delicate  and  sensitive ;  tfien  wound  it  not  by 
a  thoughtless  word  or  an  unkind  action,  but 
cherish  its  existence  with  feelings  ot  the 
swoBfeai  admiration  and  respect 

Let  lis  endeavor  to  share  in  the  aentiments 
of  the  poet  Kiric  White,  as  cxpreeied  ia  the 
foMowingluiee: 

**Ani  esntt  tbev,  mother,  for  a  moraent  think 

That  vfc,  tliy  ohildrcn,  when  old  age  kHbII  «hed 
Its  blanching  honors  on  lliy  weary  head, 
Could  from  our  best  of  duties  ever  shrink  ? — 
Sooner  the  Bun  from  iiis  high  sphere  should  sink 
Than  wc,  ungrateful,  leave  thee  in  that  dtj. 
To  pine  in  solitude  thy  life  away, 
Or  sDun  thee,  tottering  on  the  grave'seold  briak. 
Banish  the  thought!  where  er  our  stsps  nay 
roam, 

O'er  smiling  plains,  or  wastes  without  h  tree, 
fitiil  will  foan  memory  point  our  hearts  to  thee, 


And  paint  the  plessares  of  thy  peseeftil  h( 

While  duty  bioB  \is  all  thy  priefB  assuage, 
And  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking  age." 


PUNISHMENT  OF  APOSTATES  FROM 
BLAUI8H. 

rnm  tb*  Astatic  JosraaL 

A  RECENT  occurrence,  which  has  estebUshed 
u  precedent  for  interference  by  Christian  gov- 
ernments, in  matters  of  religion,  with  Mahome- 
danelatM)  (■  too  enrioos  in  itself,  and  too  impor- 
tant in  relation  to  its  probable  consequences, 
to  be  allowed  by  us  to  pass  without  a  short 
notice.  The  relaxation  of  that  severe  system 
of  asfrChriatiaD  policy  which  for  so  maaj 

*  Tasso,  Pope,  Gray,  Cowpcr,  Kirkc  White, 

Canaingt  may  oe  adduced,  among  many  others 
aewell 
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centuries  kept  Turkey  in  a  constant  state  ol 
active  or  eiunibering  hosliliiy  with  ChristClk- 
dom,and  the  adoption  by  the  Tarkiah  govero- 
ment  and  people  of  many  of  our  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking,  seem  to  have  invited  this 
encroachment  (for  such  we  deem  it)  upon  their 
peculiar  laws,  and  in  a  matter  which,  a  ftw 
years  ego,  would  have  thrown  the  whold  Otto- 
man empire  into  combustion. 

The  short  and  simple  facts  of  the  case  are  ae 
follows.  By  the  Maliomedan  law,  as  adroinis. 
tervdin  Turkey,per8ons  who, having  embraced 
It^Iiiinism,  nfierwards  abandon  that  faith,  arc 
liable  to  EUll'er  death.  This  is  no  doubt  a  bar- 
barous and  cruel  law,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
Mahomedanipm — wiU  cFS  the  Martyrfi'  Memo- 
rial nt  Oxford  !  Tiiere  have  beeli  probably 
more  persons  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  anti 
according  to  the  forms  of  law,ibr  exchanging 
one  mode  of  Christianity  for  another,  than  in 
Turkey  for  renouncing  the  established  faith 
altogether. 

In  the  Turkish  empire,  there  have  been  indi- 
viduals who,  educated  in  ChriPtianity,  have 
apostatized  to  Islaniism, — men  ot  lax  or  aban- 
doned principles,  who  hoped  by  such  change  to 
improve  their  worldly  circumstances,  or,  per- 
haps, in  a  few  cases,  to  CTafify  their  appetite  for 
j)leai-urcs  in  wliicli  ilie^liistiulnian  creed  per- 
mits its  votaries  to  indulge  without  let  or  cen- 
sure.  It  is  hnrely  or  seareely  poPFible  that  one 
or  two  individuals  in  a  century  have  cnnerien- 
liouKly  repudiated  the  Bible,  in  the  belief  ol 
which  they  have  been  bred,  and  sincerely  em- 
braced the  Koran.   When  the  Barbary  j^tates 
werein  their  vigor,  many  Christians,  captured 
by  their  rovcrti,  became  Maliomedan^:,  eithtr 
through  compulsion,  or  in  the  hopp  of  escaping 
the  horrors  of  slavery  ;  bat  that  infamous  syK- 
teai  has  pnfsed  awny. 

Recently,  some  individuals,  who  Jiad  aposta- 
tized from  Christianity  to  Islamism,  nod  become 
again  converts  (as  it  is  termed)  to  their  origi- 
nal fiiith,  have  been  executed  in  Turkey. 
What  might  have  been  the  motives  of  theee 
men  in  thus  dallying  with  a  question  of  such 
vital  importance  to  themselvee,  it  is  impossible 
to  know ;  il'thc  first  change  was  a  pordid  or  li- 
centio\is  one,  the  second  may  be  as  little  sincere. 
But  the  motives  of  the  converts  are  no  part  of 
the  question. 

Tne  ambassadors  of  Eni^^innd  and  France 
at  Constantinople  have  brun  auiI.orizeJ  and 
instructed  by  their  governments  to  demand  of 
the  Saltan  that  this  practice,  of  putting  to  death 
rnnviT'';  from  l^lamifm  to  Chrifitianity,  be  (br- 
tn,uiy  and  lorevcr  abandoned  ihrougnout  the 
Ottoman  empire.  When  this  proposition  waa 
made  to  the  minister  of  the  Porte,  he  told  the 
ambassadors  that  tiiis  was  a  religious  question, 
in  which  the  government  could  not  act;  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  evince  bis  desire  to  Ailfil 
the  wishes  of  his  Christian  allies,  tiie  Sultan, 
although  he  could  not  abrogate  a  rebVinus  law, 
undertook  that  it  should  not  in  future  be  en- 
forced. 

This  was  a  very  considerable  step  in  tolera- 
lioo,  to  be  taken  oy  a  bigoted  gofCTunelit,  at 
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the  instance  of  those  whose  motives  it  must  sus 
peet  and  wboie  faith  it  detects.  The  law  was 

still  to  remain  iirirppealed,  but  inert,  like  our 
law  against  witcliea,  up  to  a  very  laie  period. 
And  this  would  probably  have  suiBced,  il  it  had 
not  been  intended  to  estaUiih  a  direct  and  un- 
questionable precedent  for  interfering  peremp- 
torily in  siuli  m  ittcrs  hereafter.  The  two  am- 
basMidors  would  listen  to  no  stipulation  short  of 
a  formal  abrogation  of  the  law.  It  was  in  vain 
they  were  reminded  that  this  was  no  qucetion 
involving  the  toleration  of  Christianity,  wliich 
is  secured  by  treaty ;  the  ambassadors  demand- 
ed interviews  with  the  Sultan,  and  threatened 
that,  if  their  proposition  was  not  agreed  to,  they 
would  ceab-e  communication  with  the  Porte, 
and  withdraw  from  Constantinople. 

Whether  the  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tionf?,  which  were  ordered  contcmporaneotisly 
with  tliia  demand,  indicated  an  mtention  pri- 
marily to  resist  it,  Is  matter  oi*  conjecture :  the 
Turkish  government  is  too  feeble  to  engage  in 
a  war  with  any  European  power,  even  when 
the  contest  is  for  the  defenoe  of  their  iUth.  It 
has  iubmitted. 

In  thie  event  we  fiireeee  the  ntlinale  over- 
ihrow  of  ^Tahnmedanifim  as  a  principle  of 
governmeDi.  Similar  occasions  for  interfe- 
rence will  often  happen,  and  they  will  never 
he  ncfrlected.  The  two  creeds  will  thus  be 
brought  into  a  species  of  conflict,  and  Maho- 
medanism  will  sink  from  a  dominant  principle 
into  the  distinction  nfa  sect. 

The  restilt  may  be  beneficial ;  hot  we  wish 
it  could  he  brought  about  by  ditlerent  means. 
Neither  England  nor  P'rance  has  any  greater 
right  to  require  the  Turkish  government  to 
forbear  executing  apostates  who  relaps^  than 
to  call  upon  tiiai  ol  l^ortugul  to  abMttin  from 
an  auto  daft. 
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THE  POLEA. 
r»om  Jtaankf**  WMtllim'* 

Wbeh  we  wrote  last  month,  that  there  was 

little  doubt  but  the  Polka  would  soon  leave 
Paris,  and  come  to  town  vid  Folkeston  and 
Boulogne,  we  scarcely  imagined  that  our  pre- 
dictions would  be  so  rapidly  fulfilled.  The 
Polka  Aa»  arrived,  and  its  Ixmdon  popularity 
bids  lair  (o  oqiial  its  Parisian,  at  least  for  a 
season.  But  we  are  bound  to  slate  our  im> 
pieaion  that  thb  season  will  be  a  very  short 
one. 

The  "Illustrated  London  News,"  with  its 
nraal  active  vigilance,  was  the  first  to  herald 
thA  approaching  yiiror^  by  giving  the  music 
of  the  dance,  and  illustrations  of  its  execution, 
in  which  a  lady  with  long  plaited  tails  and  a 
geatlcmaa  in  melodramatic  costume,  were 
UKOwing  their  UuIm  aboot  in  unwonted  action. 
Than  •dvartiMnieiitoortiiitioa  io  iti  myeleriea 


crept  into  the  newspapers.  Nobody  as  yet 
knew  it,  but  all  assumed  the  knowledge ;  and 

what  they  were  at  a  loes  to  comprehend  they 
invented  of  their  own.  Some  announced  that 
they  had  started  for  Paris  to  see  how  it  was 
perlbrmed  in  society ;  others  simply  stated 
they  gave  lessons  in  it  twice  a-day ;  and  one 
lady  informed  an  au  xi  ■  ;  j  ijblic  "that  she  liad 
had  the  honor  ofacquirii>g  it  from  a  Bohemian 
nobleman. "  How  we  should  like  to  bkva 
Bcen  tlie  interview !  and  what  a  subject  it 
would  have  made  for  the  pencil  of  Mr.  liCech, 
who  in  the  portrayal  of  '■^  foreign  gentlemen," 
seedy  and  otherwise,  stands  unrivalled.  Bo- 
hemia must  indeed  be  the  land  of  dance,  from 
tiic  days  of  I, a  Esmeralda  to  the  present  lime, 
when  its  very  nobles  give  lessons  therein. 
Imagine  oar  retarntng  the  compliment,  and 
dispatching  one  of  onr  peers — Lord  Brougham, 
for  instance — to  leach  the  college-hornpipe  or 
the  doable-shuffle  at  foreign  academies! 

It  was  left  for  Easter  Mondav  to  reveal  the 
music  and  the  dance  of  the  Polka  to  public 
ears  and  eyes,— tlic  llinner  at  the  Haymarket, 
the  latter  at  the  Lyceum  and  Princess's  Thea> 
tres ;  and  four  days  later  tlie  Opera  followed 
their  example.    At  the  first-named  house  it 
was  simply  played  by  the  ordiestra,  but  at  the 
others  il  was  execQled  by  the  corps  de  ballet. 
Miss  Farebrother,  as  a  most  bewitching-  rob- 
ber, joined  her  band  of  forty  very  pretty  tiiieves 
in  its  graceful  evolutions  at  the  Lyceum;  and 
at  the  .Princess's  so  many  dark  eyes  and  good 
legs  flashed  and  twinkled  in  the  fisure,  that 
the  lookers-on  were  well  nigh  beside  them- 
selves.  But  at  both  of  these  theatres  young 
ladies  in  the  boxee  became  alarmed  as  they 
watched  its  intricacies,  and  whispered  to  each 
other,  or  thonght  to  themselves,  "Coodness 
fffacioue!  shall  we  be  expected  to  tro  tlirough 
all  those  positions  in  society  ?"   We  believe 
we  can  relieve  their  anxiety  by  replying,  "Cer- 
tainly not ;"  for  in  both  cases  the  Polka  is  a 
tine  iiction,  as  now  peribrmed.    We,  who  from 
our  "  Divan "  remove  the  roofs  of  houses  at 
our  will,  and,  Asmodeus-like,  lay  bare  their 
secrets,  know  that  at  neither  theatre  was  any 
thini^  particularly  urnlerstood  about  it  at  all. 
At  one  bouse,  tlie  tact  of  the  gifted  little  woman 
who  now  manages  therein,  cleverly  aided  by 
her  satellitCR  nndiiuxiliaricp.  contrived  to  throw 
additional  attraction  into  a  very  clever  bur- 
lesque by  its  apt  introduction  ;  and  at  the  oth- 
ers, the  evening  "Fair  Star"  shone  with  in- 
creased brilliancy  by  the  Polka,  which  emana- 
ted from  tlie  united  head^,  orhcele,  of  Monsieur 
Jullien  and  Madame  Vedy.   A  great  man  and 
a  talented  is  Monsieur  Jullien.   t  ou  vrfll  find 
cnviniis  musicians,  and  gloomy  frequenters  of 
classical  concerts,  who  call  him  a  humbug. 
This  we  flatly  contradict  He  hae  oneqaallad 
tact  in  seizing,  and  ability  in  arranging,  any 
subject  of  popular  interest.    And,  even  admit- 
ting that  he  is  one,  a  man  wlio  can  "  humbug  " 
London  for  three  or  four  consecutive  years  is 
of  no  ordiiwry  mind.  How  niany  are  strug- 
glinglodolhieiamejaiidiiDtheMiiu^r* — 
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bly  failing.  We  return  to  our  original  posi- 
tion: Miiiit-ieur  Jullien  ia  a  great  man  and  a 
teleated :  bis  quadrilles  axe  only  lurpftMcd  by 
U«  eameUias. 

But  us  yet  ihvrc  had  only  been  a  revelation 
of  the  Polka  to  Easier-holiday  make r?.  On 
the  nmaag  TtmndxrUt  name  appeared  in 
large  letter*  on  the  amchf$  o\  the  Italian  Ope- 
ra, for  the  benefit  of  mose  living  on  the  enlre 
9ol  of  society.  We  gay  the  ciitrcKil,'"  1k;- 
cauaa  ihoee  above  them  knew  it  already,  Irora 
tbeir  intercoorse  widi  the  beat  Pbraian  circles ; 
but  the  intermediate  people  wishod  to  learn  it, 
— those  jmitenu  gentilities  wiio  go  to  ihe  Op- 
era, not  to  be  amused,  but  because  Ihey  ima- 
gine being  constantly  aeeo  there  gives  them 
position.  The  "Polka"  was  to  be  danced  by 
Vertot  and  Carlotta  ;  und  the  announcement, 
no  doubt,  drew  together  a  good  many  who  had 
seen  the  others, — people  of  iDferior  station, 
who  boldly  paid  their  eight-and-sixpcnce,  or 
crept  in  under  favor  of  a  newspaper  admis- 
sion. "Now,"  they  thought,  "we  shall  see 
what  the  PoUn  ought  lo  be }  for  the  othera 
have  been  mere  dhertitaemen*.** 

Well,  the  curtain  rose,  and  discovered  '•  an 
interior."  It  might  be  "  a  palace,"  "  a  hall  ot 
aodieoee,*'  "  an  apartment  in  the  eaade,"  "  a 
splendid  saloon,"  or  whatever  port  of  scene  the 
exigencies  ot  tlte  piece  demanded.  Then 
enlared  agiand  procession  of  ladiesand  gentle- 
men, more  or  less  Bohemian,  in  coaiumes  thai 
had  done  the  stage  mueh  aerviee.  These 
marched  about,  paired  off,  and  promenaded 
together  again,  until  the  audience  wondered 
wnat  would  eomc  nllerwarda  Next  followed 
a  "pas  de  deux,"  in  which  the  scantiness  of 
drapery  excited  virtuous  indiiination  ;  and  then 
Canotta  atid  Pcrrot  hounded  in,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  spectators,  and  the  Polka  com* 
roenced. 

Whnlil  was  cannot  very  \v<  11  he  defined: 
to  US  it  appeared  a  species  of  double  Cracovi- 
emie  run  mad.  Carlotta  pointed  her  toes  up* 
wards.  :ind  clicked  her  brass  heels  together, 
and  Perroi  ilid  the  same;  then  tht-y  waltzed  in 
uaequal  time,  and  leant  backw.trds,  and  for- 
waros,  and  sideways  and  against  one  another, 
and  turned  each  other  round,  until  they  finally 
spun  olfMiTiiilsi  vniivcrsiil  apphmse,  and  the  in- 
tense bewilderment  ol'  the  spectators,  now 
greater  than  ever,  as  to  what  the  Polka  was 
tuppo.^cd  to  be.  For  enrely  nobody  would  ever 
attempt  all  tliose  evolutions  in  a  ball-room ! 

The  tmtlliB  this.  The  Polka  is  in  itself  as 
simple  as  the  waits ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of 
waltz  in  Qracovienne  time,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  so.  Two  people  can  dance  it  as 
well  as  two  dozen,  begmnmg  or  leaving  off 
whenever  tliey  please ;  but,  as  the  first  halt 
minute  shows  cDnipleiely  whnt  it  is.  a  dillerent 
arrangement  was  necessary  for  the  stage,  and 
virioue  figures  were  introduced,  at  the  option, 
and  acco^ling  to  the  taste  of  the  ballet-master 
or  mistress.  That  h  will  ever  beeome  as  pop  - 
ular  in  London  a«  on  the  Continent  we  much 
doubt.  There  is,  at  the  best,  too  much  of  the 


ballei  about  it.  But  creating  a  sensation  abou  t 
any  thing  always  benefits  somebody;  and  in 
this  instance,  whether  the  dancing-masters,  the 
opera-danoers,  the  theatres,  or  the  muste^pab- 
lishcrs  have  benefited  the  most  by  its  introduc- 
tion, the  end  has  been  fully  answered. 


LOVER'S  EVENIKOS  f 

From  the  Literary  Gazette 

It  is  but  putting  the  apostrophe  at  another 
point,  and  making  it  Lovera*  BSVenings,  to  in- 
dicate how  pleasant  such  evenings  are.  Time 
immemorial  they  have  been  so;  blessed  with 
the  hopes  of  Youth,  dear  lo  the  memoriet  of 
At'e. 

But  though  of  a  like  enjoyable  kind,  the 
Lo  ver's  Evening  of  which  we  have  now  to 
discourse  is  of  an  unlike  description.  It  was 
the  first  public  appearance  of  the  gentleman 
of  tJiat  name,  ko  well  known  and  so  highly 
popular  as  novelist,  composer,  artist,  dramatist, 
aitd  lyrist,  as  the  expositor  of  Irish  character, 
nnd  an  illustrator  of  Irish  music.  LovcrV 
Talt  s  nri!  among  the  raciest  of  his  countrj  's 
productions  in  that  line;  and  his  songs  are 
sung  from  the  court  to  the  cabin, — touching  in 
natural  pathos,  or  rich  in  national  humor.  A 
patriotic  ambition  has,  happily  for  those  who 
can  hear  them,  induced  him-to  deUver  lectures 
on  the  music  of  Ireland,  and  embellish  them 
with  examples  from  anci<.'nt  times,  from  his 
admirable  contemporary  Moore,  and  (chiefly) 
from  his  own  compoBitions,  either  alrMdy 
chanted  throughout  tlie  three  kingdoms,  or 
novelties  which,  from  their  beauty  both  in  lan- 
guage nnd  melody,  muet  ppecdily  partake  of 
Ihe  same  enviable  notoriety.  On  Wednesday, 
the  handsome  concert-room  of  the  Prinee*e 
theatre  was  crowdeil,  centre,  reserved  seata, 
and  orchestra,  with  as  tasinonable  a  lookiqg 
throng  as  we  have  ever  seen  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. At  eight  o'clock  the  lectuie  began  ; 
and,  except  the  interruptiona  of  numerous 
bursts  of  applause  or  I;u.;_'hii  r.  the  .'-ii.-nt  at- 
tention paid  10  Uie  vvliole  till  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  *  was  Ihe  best  tribute  that  could  le* 
ward  the  •occessful  eflrnia  of  Mr.  Lover. 

Too  Intf,  however,  and  we  are  of  opioiOB 
that  no  troat  of  ths  kiod  shoold  exosed  two 
hours,  and  eoodoet  as  into  midnight.  Ebcoms, 

it  trtic,  interfere  with  and  drstroy  previous  csl« 
fulatioiis  of  tiin«  ;  but  in  London,  with  its  dis- 
lanci's,  many  people  dc^in  to  leitve  public  plscen 
su  an  to  get  homo  at  convenient  seasons ;  sad 
others  in  the  nppor  ranks  of  life  have  oma  to 
visit  privste  parties.  Care  should  be  token  to 
meet  these  requisites ;  for  it  ii  very  annoying  to 
quit  what  ia  bo  agreeable  to  ub  in  the  middle  of 
our  pleoaare,  and  hardly  lesa  so  to  aotics  per- 
»oaa  obliged  to  depsit  ia  order  to  avoid  tee  uts 
hoars. 
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His  own  voice  is  of  limited  power  ;  hut 
what  IB  wanted  ia  physique  is  abundantly 
made  up  in  genuine  expremon.  Tbe  bard  la 
the  trae  interpreter  of  nil  own  ideas ;  and  to 
va  an  emphasis  is  worth  more  than  the  bigh- 
e«t  note  ever  reached  by  voral  orijan.  We 
love  meanioA  far  belter  than  Sourish,  a  vibra- 
tion of  oar  nnif  fl  strings  beyond  tne  purest 
ehnkc  ever  executed,  and  a  eimplc  feeUng  of 
emotion  above  any  pitch  of  tone  that  would 
astonish  the  world.  When  rarely  united  (as  in 
one  of  the  applauding  audience  who  sat  not  far 
fVomJas,  Mrs.  Al/VedShaw),  the  finished  pow- 
ers of  music  and  just  expression  are  indeed 
irresistible.  But  to  return  to  our  theme.  Ailer 
■oae  pertinent  and  interestittg  introductory 
remarKs,  Mr.  L.  mng  a  new  song,  called 
lf%uper  Low,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  deserves  a  place  beside  his  Angela*  Wkisper 
— "A  baby  was  sleeping."  He  then  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  ancient  harp  and  harpers,  of 
the  rerriLirkriblc  naiiies  given  to  the  strings  oT 
the  instrument  and  other  matters  of  curious 
lore,  interspersed  willi  many  amusing  anec- 
dotcf?,  and  old  as  well  as  moncrn  traits  of  Irish 
character.   Every  divieioa  was  followed  by  a 
ooog,  duet,  or  trio,  aptly  brought  in,  and 
charmingly  sung  by  Miss  Cubitt,  a  Miss  Rollo 
Dickson,  and  the  author.   Among  these,  the 
glowing  benevolence  ofthe  Four-leaved  Sham- 
rock^ AMtig  by  Mr.  L. ;  Carol  an,  sung  by  Miss 
Oubitl;  MaUu  Bawn,  song  by  Miss  Dickson  ; 
and,  in  concmfinn,  foo  Coo  (a  new  fong), 
also  sung  by  thia  young  lady ;  and  H'idoxc 
Machree^  by  Mr.  Lover ; — were  lauded  to  the 
echo.  The  stor^  of  the  ^  Curse  of  Kisho^ ue  " 
was  told  with  inimitable  drollery.  And  of  new 
songe,  destined  for  equal  popularity  with  their 
predecessors,  we  may  quote  the  IbUowing : 

*•  miQwr  £st0. 

•*  In  days  of  old,  when  llnrt  I  told 

A  tale  so  bold,  my  love,  to  thee, 
In  falt'ring  voice  I  Bought  thy  choice, 

And  did  rejoice  thy  blunh  to  »ee  ; 
With  downcast  eyes  I  beard  thy  nghs, 

And  hope  revssi'd  b«r  dswn  to  ms, 
As  soft  and  dlnw,  with  nafsion'sj^oWi 

I  whiaper'd  low,  my  love,  to  tSte. 

The  cannon  loud,  in  deadly  broach, 

May  thunder  on  the  shrinking  foe  ; 
'Ti»  angf-r  is  hut  loud  of  gpe«ch, 

The  voice  of  love  is  son  sod  low. 
The  tempest's  shout,  the  battle's  roat, 

Mske  Dsvoe  wild  we  weep  to  see  ; 
Bat  sammer  wind  and  friends  when  kind 

All  whisper  Jew  as  I  to  thee. 

New,  gatlaats  gay,  in  pride  of  youth, 

Say,  would  you  win  the  fair  one  s  .  ar? 
Your  votive  prayer  be  short  and  sooth, 

And  whisper  low,  and  she  wiU  hesr. 
The  matin-bell  may  loudly  toll 

Tbe  bridal  nom  when  sll  nay  hear ; 
Bnt  at  the  time  of  vespor-chime 

Oh  whisper  low  in  beauty's  ear." 


Of  a  livelier  diaraoter  ie 

"Ohi  there's  no  such  girl  as  mine, 

In  all  the  wide  world  around ; 
With  her  hair  of  golden  twine, 

And  her  voiee  of  silver  sound. 
Her  eyes  are  as  bisek  ss  the  sloes, 

And  quick  is  her  ear  so  fine. 
And  her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  rose, 

There's  no  sneb  girl  as  nine ! 

Her  spirit  so  sweetly  flows , 

Uneonseioos  winner  of  hearts, 
There*s  s  smile  wherever  she  goes, 

There's  a  sigh  \vh(  rcver  she  parts; 
A  blessing  sho  wins  from  the  poor. 

To  court  her  the  rich  all  iniHiaey 
She'd  welcome  at  every  door— 

O  thers^s  no  seek  girl  se  nine ! 

She's  light  to  the  banqaet-hsU, 

She's  balm  to  the  couch  of  eeve; 
In  sorrow,  in  mirth,  in  all. 

She  takes  her  own  sweet  sheie 
Enchanting  the  many  abroad. 

At  home  doth  she  brightest  shine; 
'Twere  endless  her  worth  to  land— 

There's  no  svcb  girl  as  mine  !** 

At  the  end,  the  room  rose  and  loudly  cheer- 
ed this  most  entertaining  and  characteristic  be> 
ginning  of  a  long  course  of  "Irish  Evenings," 
which,  like  Wilson's  Scotch,  will  delight  the 
public,  no  matter  to  whiell  of  the  tliree  Idog- 
donis  they  belong. 


EXPEOITION  INTO  THE  INTERIOR  OP  SeOTB 

Am cRicA.~Oar  neighbors  are  honorable  com- 
petitoffB  in  the  field  of  geographioal  enterprise 
and  scientific  exploration.  Accounts  have 
been  received  of  the  Comte  de  Castelnau'a 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  South  America, 
dated  from  Sahara,  ono  hundred  and  fiAy 
leagues  north  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  some  of  the 
fruits  of  its  labors,  a  collection  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  have  already  reached  Paris. 
The  Corote  Ange  de  Saint  Priest,  who  lately 
published  a  collection  of  drawings  of  Mexican 
antiquities,  (^/Aen.  No.  814.)  has  submitted  to 
the  king  a  project  for  a  scientific  exploration  of 
the  provinces  ofYucntnn,  Chiapas,  nntl  Cen- 
tral America;  and  a  commissiJii,  compoBcd  of 
eminent  members  of  the  Institute,  has  been 
formed  to  organize  the  expedition,  direct  its 
labors,  and  trace  its  roole.  The  king  hat 
created  the  bishop  of  Ireland  a  chevalier  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Iceland  Ex* 
ploring  Scientific  Commission  ;  nnd  the  Geo. 
graphical  Society  has  awarded  its  gold  v.,-  ■ 
dais,  for  the  most  remarkable  contributions  to 
geographical  literature,  to  M.  H.  de  Hell,  for 
his  journey  to  the  shores  of  the  CaMrian  8^ 
and  to  M.  d'Arnaiid  for  his  travels  to  ua 
sources  of  tlie  White  Nile- — Atheneeum.  ^ 


TU£  WlNDiS. 


W*AT  Toice  if  in  the  wind*! 

There  is  a  fcclrng  in  iheir  liglitest  tone, 
The  soft  galcM  sigh  the  storm -blatl'slioliow  moau, 
Each  to  the  801)1  in  longuage  of  itsOWD 
8p«ak«  and  an  «obo  find*. 

How  liglit  upon  tlie  ear 
Breathe*  tiiu  mt't  murmur  of  tbe  ftrening  gale, 


Wringing  from  niomory  full  mativ  a  tale 
~ "  "  "   and  lowp  All ' 


Of  JlOID» 


MB*,  and  youth,  and  love,  i 
Ab  they  ware  pwsing  d«*r. 


viaiona  ftnil, 


Tbe  whirlwind  in  it.4  mis^ht, 
Th«t  VUMjaiflhw  of  earth,  the  hoarse,  tbe  loodl 
8G0W|Br  of  oeeen.  raler  of  ibe  cloud. 
What  IS  the  whirlwind? — what  but  passion 'a 

cr<i\<.'iJ 

Of  feelings  aa  tbej  amite. 

How  o'er  the  ravaged  earth 
Are  strewn  thi?  fragmonta  of  b«r  nuTiitiicr  prijne, 
Like  blighted  joy*  that  lit;  in  afior  titno 
Upon  tbe  aching  heart,  whoae  only  crime 

Wm  to  pTO  pMUoa  birth. 


The  night  wind  aweepa  along, 
With  fitful  rtidL'nc  (j  fighing  on  il8  way, 
A*  if  the  spiriu  of  the  bright,  the  gay. 
The  loved,  the  loat,  were  m  ic*  moufnfbl  jfiuj* 

A  melancholy  throag. 

How  soft  its  gentle  kii^'i — 
And  CUD  it  be  that  H{iirits  from  above, 
Thus  un  the  piniutiij  uf  the  night*wind  rore, 
Fenoing  tbe  fevar'd  cbeeka  of  thee*  tbmj  loroi 

And  whiapering  of  bUaa  ? 

But  DOW  the  morainf  lireeM 
Btesle  o'er  the  earth  with  flragranee  on  Its  wings, 

Filling  the  soul  witli  bright  ininf^initigs  ; 
The  flow 'ret  opc»  its  bud,  the  wild  bird  singa^ — 
ThtN'i  iBiieie  in  the  treos. 

What  ftays  the  breeze  of  ntom  ? 
That  gf^ntlo  none  within  the  human  breast, 
May  thus  brAathe  sweetly,  calming  it  to  rcat, 
Thus  aing  of  happin  i -  >  ;i  nd  ve^mw  blMCi 

To  comfort  tne  forlorn. 

Then  have  not  winds  a  voice  ? 
b  there  not  language  in  each  magic  sound  ? 


Are  they  not  eloquent  as  on  they  bound 
O'er  earth  and  sea  ?    W lien  are  the' 
When  ceaee  thej  t9  rejoice  i 

Among  the  snows  untrod, 
Along  the  vale  and  o'er  the  graaay  bill. 
Through  tn-oH,  'mid  flow'rets  boisterous  or 
By  nifUtij  by  day,  the  oatverae  they  fiJl : 

TlMin  !•  the  voie*  of  M. 


nwB  tba  MUfat  Uaivasllr 

I  am  m  taw. 

I  sioH  in  vain 
For  freedom,  and  my  spirit  loaf  bath  pined 
To  tread  tbe  dark  green  hilb  of  wrtk  again. 
To  drink  th*]  ^  ^ 


More  blest  than  I, 
On  ailver  wtag  the  aea-hird  liur  my  votn. 
Seek  the  glad  eanihiite  of  tba  aswe  »ky. 
Or  iba  bfigbt  billow**  fbam. 

The  forest  deer 
Are  in  the  green  wood  bounding  wild  and  free. 
While,  fevered  and  baaxMiak,  Ilaiii^h  bar* 
In  lona  eaptivi^. 


The  bright  sunshine 
That  wanna  the  earth  and  ligbia  tbe  lonely  sea, 
(laddan  avary  baart  ami  aya  MTa  nine,, 
iut  Mama  nay  beaai  on  na. 


Mayj;l 


There  is  no  puhIp  to  suutho  tbe  captive's  woe- 
No  kindly  breathing  voice,  whoae  genUa  tone 
Foibida  his  teara  to  flow* 

Night's  raven  wings 
Muy  fan  the  mourner  to  a  hrief  repose; 
But  the  fivifi-i  pnuse  from  B^irruw whiehababriiip^ 
On  me  she  ne'er  bestows. 

For  when  the  stars 

Begem  the  dark  arch  of  the  laidnight  sky, 
.^tuily  1  watch  ilioni  tiirough  mj  grating  ban» 
As  they  smi  i  ir  nt  by. 

Ur  if  I  lay 

Ma  down  on  my  strawned,  and aaok  to  il*aF» 

In  tortured  visions  scenes  now  flur  away 
Will  by  my  spirit  sweep. 
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My  throbbing  head ! 
Ob,  that  my  burning  fanUiict  were  o'«r, 
And  Iboa  wart  lud  odd  in  thy  iMt  low  b«d. 
To  dnun  of  oortli  ao  i 


tOBntf. 


Blan  was  not  matie 
To  waste  in  lotie  captivity  away;^ 
Far  bottar  'twere  in  quiet  to  bo  MM, 
MooMariog  in  dnll  daoty. 

Welcome  then,  Dcnth  I 
Too  looa  thy  Mrapb  wioa  bath  etoyed  from  me. 
'     ,IMihiaobain,aBd  Haalthte  ftmefiog 
broath, 
And  lat  my  spirit  ftaa. 


TBS  ARAB  MOTHBB. 


anoT. 


'  la  the  march 


„  9t  a  eWKTSB,  It  is  ewtomw y  to  tmry  the 

4i«|  b*  the  VSf-sUe.  Mi  t  Iwrc  knows  s  poor  mother  c«rr7 


Slowlv  md  sadly  o  or  llie  desert  wild 
A  wearied  throng  their  languid  way  are  keeping; 
The  mother  to  her  bosom  clasps  her  child, 
Row  tranquilly  tho  gottllo  boba  ia  ataaj^ng ! 

All  marvel  when  its  eyelids  shall  unclose. 
Listing  to  baar  its  murmured  accents  breaking ; 
Thay  saa  not  in  that  inftnt's  calm  rspoaa 
Tha  daap  and  draandaai  alaep  that  kaowa  not 
waklag. 

But  aha,  tha  nsother,  ftnaiw  that  death  is  there, 
And  struggles  not  ngnintit  the  sad  eottTJetion: 
How  can  she  silently  her  trial  bear? 
How  ean  aha  atUl  tha  onthraafc  of  aflfielion? 

How  ean  ■ha  light  and  earelaaa  apaaeh  eonunand, 

Ariil  vt'il  her  agony  from  each  beholder, 
Locking  within  her  own  the  little  hand 
That  ovaiy  nomont  in  bar  graap  giowa  aoldar  f 

Oh  !  she  can  deck  with  mimic  smiles  her  face, 
Fearing  lest  force  the  child  from  fu  r  sluiniii  st  ver  ; 
The  wayside  grave — the  desert  resting-place — 
Thaaa,  thaia  wooM  toar  harftan  har  baba  fhr  avar. 

And  therefore  doth  she  nerve  her  struggling 
powers. 

Calling  up  pleasmt  images  to  oheer  her 

Of  the  ftir  ahady  tomb  o'anpread  with  flowers, 

Whaia  aha  may  otUl  piaaarva  har  darling  naar  her. 

Daap  is  the  fountain  of  a  mother's  lova. 
Ever  within  bar  tandar  boaom  aprin|^ng^ 
Yet  must  oar  ebaataaad  raason  diaaimrova 
Tha  lore  to  outward  aigna  tbtw  wildly  oKng^. 


Dear  thougli  it  l>e  to  seek  a  loved  one's  tomb. 
There  pouring  forth  affection's  fond  revcalings. 
This  robsMrtdaathof  its  repelling  gloom, 
TUt  hath  not  powar  to  heal  tha  wouudad  iaaiingi*' 

But  thou,  O  Christian  Mother,  need'st  not  feor 
The  trial,  though  the  child  of  thy  derotion 
Should  md  agrava, — darh,fhthoalesB,and  drear, 
Bonaath  tho  whalming  billowa  of  tha  ooaan. 

Or  lay  unknown,  unwept,  in  foroign  grannd. 
Amid  conflicting  scenes  of  war  aod  danger, 

Where  wild  weeds  cluster  o'er  the  sun-burnt 

niiiiind, 

Trampled  beneath  the  footstep  of  the  stranger. 

Yet  Fnith  shall  in  thy  sorrow  show  to  thee 
A  day  when  oc*?an  and  when  earth  shall  tremble, 
And  from  the  plain,  the  cave,  the  field,  the  .sea, 
Tlia  Lord  shall  bid  the  alumbering  dead  assemble. 

There  shall  He  re  unite  his  severcil  ties. 
There  shall  bis  people  gaze  upon  each  other. 
And  mid  the  rest  thy  dear  one  tiball  arise, 
Graating  with  amilaa  hia  fondly  loring  mothar. 

And  proving  that  the  lone  and  distant  gimva 
Is  bat  a  brief  and  pasaing  habitation; 
That  Death  the  body  can  alona  anslava, 
And  aoob  andnra  no  laating  sapaiatioii ! 


Vnaiths  Metiopoliiaa. 


8PIUN0,  AND  THE  CONSUMPTIVE, 
•f  wn.  cMWFonv. 

The  Spring!  the  Spring!  O  tho  joyous  Spring! 
It  is  coming  agsin  !  I  can  feel  its  wing 
On  the  green  hill  top,  in  the  sylvan  vale, 
And  it  flushes  tiie  rlioeic  that  IS  wan  and  pale; 
And  (ho  mother  dreams,  as  she  looks  on  her  boy, 
That  flush  is  the  herald  of  Aiture  jay  J 
And  ftneiaa  aha  aaaa  in  hia  bright  yomw  aya 
Tha  promise  so  dear,  that  ho  will  not  ma. 
Gilt  the  hnautiftil  hloom  that  lights  hw  chaalf. 
Is  tho  iuding  lire  of  a  flame  so  weak, 
That  the  breath  of  BfAng  doaa  hot  Am  lo  aon- 
sume. 

And  soon  bia  cold  aabaa  will  mat  In  tha  tonh. 

Tha  Spring !  the  Spring!  O  the  joyous  Spring ! 
It  brings  life  and  death  on  its  roseate  wing ; 
And  the  pale  consumptive  must  how  his  head 
To  the  green  sod,  that  covers  the  lonely  dead. 
When  tlie  violet  basks  in  the  genial  ray. 
And  tha  wild-bird  sings  on  the  leafjr  epnyi 
His  bloom  will  be  gone,  and  bis  roiea  will  ba 
hush'd. 

And  the  heart  of  the  mother  Ho  lone  and  crush'd: 
But  a  richer  Spring  will  revive"  the  hluoni 
Of  that  pale  shrunk  hoy,  in  his  timeless  tomb, 
And  his  soul  will  take  flight  on  a  brighter  wU^g, 
Than  heralds  tha  path  of  tho  golden  Spring. 
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POETRT. 


The  Spring  !  the  Spring  !  O  the  jojoni  Bpriog, 
Shall  a  thousand  holy  mem'rie^  bring, 
Of  the  bMBtaful  flow'n  tiM  have  pui'd  mmsj. 
To  bloom  in  the  liglit  of  otorad  iaj. 
Oh!  why  iihoiild  vrt  nmin^  wbtn  tho 

heart  breaks, 
Ere  the  guard  of  ita  virtues  ita  post  fomkoOi 
To  let  tiie  wild  paanontof  ewth  com*  ib. 
That  ■tain  the  pare  bkmoBO  ef  youth  with  mn? 

Then  weep  not,  fond  mother,  his  yoimp  hfi;'^  rlrvae. 
Though  ho  fall  in  bia  bloom,  liku  iI>l  first  Spring 
rosfi  ; 

Soy,  what  can 'at  tbou  offer  ao  fitiv  to  heaven, 
At  tho  flow't  in  tho  bconty  with  which  it  woo 

glTOH? 


STANZAS. 

•T  BABOO  •OTUI  CaOVOBB  3 


Wfrit««  if  tho  gay  melodioas  voice, 

O  wlicrc  tlio  inirtlirul  |(uk, 
That  bade       kindred  soul  rejoice 

!■  hom  moTor  gOM  ? 
Foi  OTor  fono  I— tyo— with  that  saaio 

A  thomand  raemoriee  thronf 

Thfi  grntlf!  look,  tlip  soothing  vvordj 
The  silvery  laugh  and  aong ! 

The  lofty  hall,  and  trelissed  bower, 

Whero  waved  the  stately  plume, 
And  brightly  glanced  the  midnight  gem. 

And  flowers  breathed  rich  perfume,— 
They  flaah  o'er  memory's  dariceaed  eye. 

Like  lightnings  through  a  atorm, 
And  with  them  atarta  to  claim  a  aigb 

Each  woU>iciiown  ftiondly  fefn. 

No  soft  lamp  poors  iti  rilTfnrr  ray 

Through  yon  proud  chamber's  gioOOly 
All  silent  18  the  mouldering  way 

Where  censers  breathed  perfume  ; 
But  still  resounds  the  lark's  sweet  ootsa 

Amid  these  scenes  so  fair, 
And  still  on  morning's  wings  sho  flooll 

To  woo  tho  fragant  air ! 

TlHHuh  oold  bo  Beauty's  crimson  cheek. 

Ana  dim  her  laughing  brow, 
And  her  blue  eye  no  more  bssjpook 

A  mind  as  pure  as  snow, — 
Yet  still  the  rose  blooms  wild  i 

Tho  Qnoon  of  Eastern  flowon. 
And  idll  tho  clashing  wavao  i 

Baoido  tho  fbrast  bowon ! 

But  tiush'd  is  tnusir's  mil thful  TtrfoOi 

And  silent  ia  each  tone. 
That  bade  my  hindfod  sool  njoioo 

Id  hours  for  ever  gono ! 
And  nature's  sights  are  nothing  now- 

A  leaf,  or  breath  of  air — 
Uolesa,  departed  friends !  with  you' 

Thoir  floiy  I  cao  iharo. 


[August, 

From  th«  Metropolitan. 

COME  TO  THE  WOODLAJTDa 


Br  Has.  CRAWFORD. 


o 


the  young  moon  ie 


coMX  to  the  woodlands 
wreathing 

Her  bright  silver  tresses  with  fsrJaBds  of  dew; 
O  come  where  the  moaic  of  BOtOfo  is  bveatliias  ! 
And  theeclsntine  spreads  its  wild  roses  fbr  job  : 

Where  glow-worms  are  peeping, 

Tlif  wild  fawna  are  sleeping. 
The  nightingale  thrilling  bia  sweet  roiind«laj  ; 

The  hymn  of  the  night  bfOOBO 

Is  heard  in  tike  pioo  trooo, 
O  GeraldiBo !  eama  to  tho  woodlanda  awa j ! 

The  twilight  is  Aiding,  the  night  is  advaneinc, 

Tha^nng's sweetest odora are  loadingthe  gale; 
O  come  where  the  fairies  by  moonlight  are  dane> 

ing  I 

To  song  and  to  minstrelsy,  down  ia  the  T«]«  : 

O'er  violets,  dripping 

With  dew,  they  are  tripping, 
Aiovnd  the  old  oak,  f«  their  rovele  so  gay 

Thy  sweet  eye  in  firigliier,— 

Tliy  footstep  ia  lighter, — 
O  Goialdino !  eooio  to  tho  woodbado  awajr  i 


KOBN  AT  SEA. 

'Tis  i^Iorious  (i;i  tlio  waters,  ^when  young 
Shown  in  the  golden  east  his  rosy  face. 
Laughing  to  see  night's  swift  retreat,)  to  traeo 

Our  path  midst  spray  and  foam,  like  blop*om>  torn 
From  the  green  hedgerow,  when  Mayrlothcs  the 

thorn 

In  robes  of  purest  wiiite.    With  rapid  race 
The  light  sail  coyly  flies  the  wind's ombroeo, 
Esger  to  he  porsaed  the  wliilo.  As  com 
Bends  U>'tfao  Antoran  hreeie,  so  bends  the  mast ; 
While  like  a  sportivi'  dnlphin  germs  my  boat* 
And  I,  Anon  un  hjs  bark,  may  float, 
And  glimpse  the  mermaids  aa  we  hurry  past. 
Peering  into  the  depths ;  whero  broken  rocka 
Protoot  ooa  flow'ka  to  dook  their  biaidod  locka. 


¥nm  tkt  UelrapoliiM. 
SONNET. 

BT  G.  B.  COWELL. 


'Tis  glorious,  some  bright  evening,  to  btIi(  IJ, 
As  sinks  the  rrlmriot  of  the  lord  of  day, 
The  clouda,  in  garments  robed  of  purest  gold, 
Throag  on  all  sides  and  elose  around  his  way. 
Thns  were  the  Muses  wont,  methinkn,  of  yen, 
To  flit  before  the  blind  old  Homer  s  mind, 
And  breathe  the  magic  of  that  Jiravrnly  lore 
Which  still  enthralls  the  he^rt  of  all  mankind. 
Thus  did  they  float  before  his  mind's  keen  eye. 
In  snob  rich  o<^ors,  snob  bright  radiance  drest, 
As  Kghtly  gliding  ftom  thoir  tluwoes  on  high, 
Thofie  heavenly  thoitghli  ihoy  planted  in  bin 
breast, 

Thoughu,  which  aa'or  Ado,  though  oontorioa 
roll  by, 

Whooo  blossom  Uooms  with  iaiaoftallty ! 
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Mail  ARRAROkiixiiTS  for  India  and  Chima. 
'""  Bt—B I  ialinMNIfM  with  lodia  it  likely  to  be  ar- 
nvged  ip  a  mumm  t»  amt  the  wUbes  of  all  par- 
ties intaraatad  in  tha  aobject;  and  a  rapid  and 

moat  efficient  comtnunicBtion  will  ere  lon^  be 
carried  out,  by  meana  of  powerful  veasela  to  be 
employed  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  proba- 
bly by  the  Penioaohr  and  Orieaul  Compaaj. 
Without  pledging onnalTaa to  datailt,  we  baliava 
the  following  to  bo  a  correct  outline  of  the  ar- 
rangement at  present  conlnmplsted.  There  ia  to 
be  a  bi-monthfjr  instead  of  a  tnuntlil  v  intercourae. 
The  maiia  which  leave  London  and  Calcatlaai- 
moltanaoaalj  on  the  lat  day  of  every  month,  are 
to  ba  oonvytd  by  the  East  India  Company  ;  those 
laaTinjr  on  the  ISth,  by  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company,  if  t hoy  obtain  thi!  contract  ;  and 
the  distance  between  London  and  Calcutta,  and 
vice  vertd,  is  to  be  performed  in  forty  daya.  The 
effact  of  thia  arraiiMmeat  will  be  aa  ibllowa : — 
The  iBail  laaving  Loadoa  on,  nr  the  lat  Jaana- 

2',  will  be  conveyed  rid  Maricillcv  and  Pupz  to 
ombay,  whence  lettera  will  be  transmitted,  aa 
now,  to  the  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  India, 
and  to  Coylon  ;  those  for  Calcutta  reaching  that 
city  on  the  10th  February,  ao  that  anawara  may 
ba  daipatehed  bv  the  homeward  mail  of  the  15th, 
to  ba  brought  bv  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company's  vcsscia,  calling  at  Madras  and  Ceylon 
to  take  up  the  Bombay  and  China  letters,  which 
will  arrive  in  London  on  the  25th  March,  in  time 
to  permit  of  rapliea  by  the  ootgotng  mail  of  the 
lat  April,  etd  TOmbay.   In  the  aama  manner,  the 
mail  leaving  London  and  Southnmptnn  nn  tho  ^^>th 
January,  wjll  be  conveyed  by  tlie  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  vessels  Bid  Suez  to  Ceylon, 
where  they  aro  to  drop  the  mailt  for  China  and 
for  Bombay,  and  then  proceed  onwarda,  calling 
at  Madiaa,  to  Caleetta,  arriving  there  on  the  25th 
February;  thaa  allowing  time  to  answer  by  the 
hr>mewiud  mail  leaving  on  the  lat  March,  and 
reaching  London  by  way  of  Bombay  on  the  10th 
April,  to  which  repfiea  may  be  tranamittod  by  the 
outward  mail  of  the  15th  April,  which  will  con- 
vey deapatohet  to  Bombay,  China,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta,  by  war  of  Ceylon.     The  intercourse 
with  China  will  bo  monthly,  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  having  undertaken  the  con- 
veyance of  a  mail,  which  will  be  forwarded  Aom 
Ceylon  immediately  on  Noeipt  of  the  outward 
aailof  the  15th  of  every  month.  In  order  to  carry 
thaaa  arrangements  into  effect,  the  East  India 
Company  are  to  provide  three  m  w   vessels  of 
competent  power.    The  Peoiosutar  and  Oriental 
Company,  to  fulfil  their  part  af  the  undertdnng, 
have  ordered  an  iron  ataamar  of  large  power; 
they  have  atao  pnreliMed  tlia  JVeaaraer,  condi- 
tionally, for  £'SO,r>nn,  and  oflfond|A3^Artbe 

India. — Asiatic  Journil. 

Da.  Wotrr.'-^Japt.  Grover  has  received  a  let- 
ter fiom  Dr.  Wolff,  dated  Meshed,  March  24. 
The  doctor  fell  in  with  Haioh  Mohammed,  called 
the  AkhoondynJch,  wlioso  circumstantial  state- 
ment of  what  he  said  people  told  him  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Col.  Stoddart  and  Cast.  Conolly,  was 
pnblished  in  all  the  papers.  The  doctor  thus 
writes  : — "  Salch  Mohammed  told  me  that  thti  two 
parsons  who  were  put  to  death,  and  of  whom  he 
pvaa  aifenmstauiial  aeaoirat  to  Gal.  Sbdil,  mtj 


have  been  two  other  persons,  and  that  the  execu- 
tioner may  have  belied  him.  Beaidea  this,  I  naoat 
confess  that  two  ihings  are  aaapidkNM  to  na  im 
the  extreme :  he  first  told  me  that  tbe  exeeotloner 
who  told  him  the  story  had  been  the  executioner 
of  Stoddart:  on  another  day  I  asked  him  which 
of  the  two  oxecutionora  had  put  Stoddart  to  death, 
and  he  replied  he  did  not  know  !"  The  doctor 
also  says  : — "  A  caravan  arrived  faara  aome  daya 
ago  ftom  Bdchara;  and  aak  whom  yov  will,  the 
invariable  anawer  is,— 'They  nay  be  alive,  for 
nobody  has  seen  them  executed,  and  the  Goeh 
Bekee,  or  prime  minister,  wbo  for  five  years  was 
supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death,  baa  auddenly 
come  forth  alive  and  wall  firooi  priaoa.'  Tlia 
chief  of  the  caravan  of  Bokhara,  Mallab  Karaan, 
who  leaves  that  city  every  two  mouths,  and  has 
a  wife  there,  told  me  two  davs  ago,  that  if  any 
one  aaserta  that  he  has  seen  the  execution  of  the 
two  eelchies,  (ambaasadont)  he  is  a  liar 

Dock  Yards  or  Fiiance.— The  number  of 
laborers  employefl  in  th--  several  dock  yards  on 
the  west  coast  of  France  at  present,  is  10J.70,  of 
whom  3465  at  Bre:^t,  1 103  at  Roebeftrt,  1919  at 
L'Oriaat,  and  1127  at  Cherbourg  ;  besides  1000 
artificers,  &c.,  of  the  artillery,  and  2lVj3  other  la- 
borers on  the  marine  works  connei  ti  d  with  the 
lust- mentioned  of  these  ports.  The  cost  of  the 
materiel  of  the  French  navy  is  estimated  at  about 
twelve  milliona  ateriing,  or  HOd^tSifiOO  franca, 
and  out  of  Ibis  sam  tbe  abips  themselves,  withoat 

any  of  their  equipments,  are  o<.timr>ted  to  have 
occasioned  an  outlay  of  nearly  i;2,r>0U,000.  From 
the  year  1826  to  1830,  inclusive,  the  yearly  con- 
sumption of  hemp  for  cordage  amounted  to  9450 
tons ;  it  docs  not  exceed  at  thia  time  1470.  A 
ahip  of  the  line,  with  her  entire  equipments,  is 
eanmated  to  eoai  the  slate  a  sum  of  £116,000; 
for  instance,  the  Hercules,  which  convoyed  the 
Prince  de  Joinviilc  to  the  Braxils,  did  not  put  to 
sea  for  lesa  than  £117,580,  in  which  sum,  how- 
ever, aoma  extraordinary  diabaraamaata  are  ia- 
cloded.— CT.  Strv.  Mag. 

SociETv  FOR  THE  Ekcouraozmxict  or  Maai- 
citiK.— This  is  a  small  bot  Very  select  aodatv, 
oompoaed  of  pbyaicians^  anrgeona,  and  general 
praalitionen.  Itsobjeetiathemntual comparison, 
so  to  speak  it,  of  notes,  for  general  edilu  atiun . 
It  meets  «>nce  a  week,  at  the  house  of  each  mem- 
ber in  rotation.    At  the  last  meeting — 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hookie,  at  tbe  bead 
of  his  own  tea-table.  Tbe  worthy  ehaimaii, 
with  a  cup  of  Hyson  in  his  hand,  begged  topfO> 
pose  as  a  toast,  "Success  to  Praetire  "  Drunk 
unanimouKl  V. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Jones)  then  stated  that  Mr. 
Baggs  had  a  aoaiawaieation  to  make  to  tba  So- 
oietv. 

Ifr.  Bagga  would,  with  permisaion  of  the  So- 
ciety, relati-  nn  iiit'n'^ting  cn!*e.  The  patient  was 
an  elderly  lady,  itlatts  66;  her  complaint  was  a 
sinking  at  the  stomach,  accompaaiadby  a  ainnng 
in  the  ears ;  together  with  a  aarvooa  albotion, 
described  by  herself  aa  **  allavariabneaa."  Ha 
(Mr.  Baggs)  had  called  the  disorder  DebiUtat,  and 
TianUtu  Jhtrium.  Ordered — Pil.  Micjp  Pania,  box 
one, — three  pills  to  be  taken  every  night:  and  a 
sixteen  ounce  mixture,  composed  of  Tinct.  Carda- 
moms Camp.4t«ahmsmo :  B^rnp :  Simp. :  ooneaa 
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two :  and  the  re«t,  Aqiu :  tbre«  table  ■poonfuk 
tlurse  tiBM  •  daj.  Tk«  patiant  had  been  two 

months  under  treatment  —  expreiaefi  heraelf  to 
have  been  <lont,'  ii  world  of  good — but  should  like 
to  go  on  Willi  ihtj  medii  iiir  lU  i  .Mr  IkijLrfis) 
conjidered  thut  he  had  been  very  lueky  in  hi;' 
pi^Dt^and  onlv  bopad  he  might  have  many  auch. 

.A  member  here  au^gested  the  propriety  of 
drinkinc  her  health.    fAo,  no;  and  laughter.) 

Another  iiiL  iiilier  thought  that  M r.  m^a  had 
made  a  good  thing  of  it. 

Mr.  Bagga  rather  flattered  himaelf  that  be  had. 
He  had  chaned  •«Itar,"  each  yimU  ^i  beaidei 
■ledietBe,  aad  be  had  aeea  die  eaae  daily. 

Tho  g.imc>  inomber  wished,  if  it  wa.ia  fair  ques- 
tion, to  know  what  might  huvc  l>een  the  prime 
Mat  at  the  druga  ? 

Mr.  Bagci  mid  that  the  tiactare  in  each  bottle, 
he  should  think,  was  about  threap a»Ba»haM^aimy , 
and  the  ay rup  perhapa  thiaa  ftltMagk  Tka  aaoa 
was  an  insignificant  flraetion  of  the  rate  on  tnat 

fluid  ;  TLH  \\;is  the  Paiiin  nf  iIil'  Ii;ik<  r'.'J  bill. 

One  member  considerctl  that  a  tew  powders, 
BOW  and  then,  might  have  been  aent  in.  Another 
would  have  applied  an  EinplaatnuB  Picia  to  the 
BpigM^rmm.  It  weald  haiTB  beaii  Si. 

Mt.  nn^ffK  thoudkt  thai  a  little  nodantiaB  wis 

aometiiiiex  hh  wellT 

The  Society,  generally  agreed  with  him. 

Dr.  Dunham  Brown  then  recounted  an  instruc- 
tive case  of  gout,  ocoarrio^  in  an  alderman.  He 
had  been  in  attendance  on  him  for  a  twelve-month, 
and  had  taken,  on  an  average,  three  fees  a  week. 

The  Chnirman  next  read  a  valuable  paper  "  On 
Professional  Appearance,"  in  which  he  strongly 
recommended  Dlack  gaiters. 

A  diaoiianott  aaaued  respecting  the  adTantages 
of  tpeetaetes  in  proeuring  the  eonfideaee  of  pa- 
tients.   At  its  fonrlusioii— 

The  Chairman  inquired  who  was  fur  a  game  at 
whist?  Several  members  answering  for  them- 
aelvea  in  the  affirmative,  caida  were  intfoduoed. 
The  Soeietj  aeparatad  at  •  teapaetahia  haw.— 
Punch. 

A  Glinmb  or  Fairv  Lmn. — The  Emperor  of 
Raaiia  is  die  only  existing  representative  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Fairy  Tale  or  Arabian  Nighu' 
Entiirtaiinnent.  For  fair  spnecheji  and  rich  gifts 
on  everv  oide,  there  lins  Ih'cii  notlnnc;  heard  of 
like  hini  since  the  little  girl  out  of  whose  mouth 
aaOM  lilies  and  rosea  whenever  she  opened  it,  and 
OBt  «f  wliose  hair  was  eorabed  pearls  and  dia- 
nonds.  He  scattered  his  drafts  for  1 ,000f .  or  SOO/. 
about  him  with  mur  ii  nuin  halanre  as  n  stage 
CroMUs  could  distribute  bita  of  white  rinpcr.  Lords 
of  tlie  Household  have  receired  his  Majesty's 
pactraitsetiadiaiBonda;  Eqaerriesiltia**  cipher," 
amilarljr  aderaed ;  mntrea  a*bAtel  bare  mmmid 
rings ;  and  even  menial  domestics  have  gold  boxes, 
ring!4,  and  wnlrh^s.  In  reading  of  this  shower  of 
good  lurk,  one  is  carried  back  in  imagination  to 
the  dajs  of  Danac ;  Sinbad's  Valley  of  DiamondM 
rises  to  the  view — a  fiit  cook  setting  a  delicate 
roast  befbre  the  Autocrat,  which  is  withdrawn 
with  a  jewel  stickini;  to  it.  But  the  provoking 
jiarl  of  the  story  is  thr  iiiipi  rturhrihle  plilepni  with 
which  John  Boll  endures  this  vision  of  Fairy- 
land epanillgihr  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  his 
eooHMMiplaea  world.  The  Chelsea  Baaaar,  Mr. 
Ward's  motion  ahoat  the  Irish  Chnreh,  the  Su^nr- 
diities,  a  hundred  other  topics  of  the  dr»y,  < m  h  in 
turn  driving  ont  the  other,  have  already  oblite- 


rated the  sensation  eansed  bj  the  lavish  aeneroeitj 
of  the  Monarch  who  appears  to  **  htdd  the  gor- 
geous East  in  fee."  We  are  too  busy  a  people  to 
mind  portents  long :  it  is  very  doubtful  whether. 
Wi  re  .H</me  of  those  green  knolls  once  said  to  be 
the  haunts  of  "  the  good  people,"  to  open  at  our 
feet  and  reveal  the  elves  gambolling  in  caverns 
rioh  aa  that  in  which  Alad£a  iboiid  hia  lamp,  tha 
marvel  vronid  excite  more  dum  aa  ezeiaaiatioB  oF 
momentary  surprise.  The  Imperial  visit  has 
come  and  gone  like  the  lightning,  "  which  doth 
cease  to  be  ere  one  can  say  it  lightens."  If  the 
Emperor^instead  of,  as  is  probable,  merely  pati* 
fying  a  momentary  whim  —calculated  apoa  emif> 
iiig  a  Sfn.intion  in  Fnclond  by  his  meteor-like 
trajisii,  he  has  reckoned  without  his  host. — ^ec. 

Pottos  IvmynmroB  nr  Gkmavr.— An  En- 
glishman is  ju.st  arrived  in  a  German  town,  with 
half-a-dozen  youths  under  his  care,  for  the  finish- 
ing of  their  education.  Some  of  these  youths 
axe  nearlv  grown  to  manhood.  They  have  thoir 
nns  and  pistols,  and  practise  at  a  Bwfc,  or  M 
birds,  in  tncir  tutor's  garden.  A  flock  of  spar- 
rows settles  on  n  tree  ;  they  fire  at  them.  A  man 
ill  n  neighboring  garden  raises  his  head  and  guzes 
sternly  and  significantly  at  them.  Presently  ar- 
riTSa  a  policeman,  with  a  lung  printed  paper  of 
regulations  against  the  shooting  of  bifds*  with  alt 
the  pains  and  penalties.  The  yooths  lay  aride 
the  fowling-pai  .-,  ami  niniise  themsi  lM  s  with 
shooting  at  the  {iparrows  with  pellets  of  putty, 
sent  from  a  sarbacan  or  hlow-gnn,  blown  by  the 
mouth.  Presently  appears  again  the  grave  servant 
of  justice,  with  another  long  printed  paper,  show* 
irig  how  strictly  it  is  forbidden  to  kill  n'n^inff 
birds,  with  a  list  of  those  which  are  dec  ided  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  government  to  be  sinking  Lurd.*, 
and  the  various  fines  for  stich  dfTencea,  mounting 
up  in  severity  from  a  tomtit  i<i  a  nightingale,  the 

a nal^  for  whose  death  is  five  tlorins,  or  Ps.id. 
ins  and  btow-guns  being  thus  spiked  by  the  po- 
lice, the  unfortunate  youths  betook  themselves 
into  the  open  wood  behind  the  house,  where  they 
supposed  they  could  molest  no  one,  and  amused 
themselves  with  firing  at  a  mark  with  a  pistol. 
At  the  rery  first  eraek,  however,  out  steps  aiseed 
policeman,  in  his  long  drab  coat  with  j^reen  collar, 
seizes  the  pistol,  pockets  it,  and  walks  off.  As- 
tounded at  this  proceeding,  the  ytnitlis  for  some 
time  desisted  from  all  sorts  of  shooting;  but, 
tempted  one  da^  by  a  handsome  brass  cannon  im 
a  shop-window  m  the  city,  (what  do  these  shop 
keepers  sell  little  bmas  cannons/or  f)  they  imme- 
diately com  lude  tint  with  cannons  you  may  shoot. 
People  do  not  shoot  singing-birds,  at  all  events, 
with  cannon.  They  therefore  bought  the  cannon  ; 
and  to  avoid  all  pomible  offence,  they  carried  it  into 
the  mountains,  and  fkr  op  there,  in  a  rocky  hollow, 
ihey  comnienced  firing  their  cannon  nt  a  mark  on 
the  wall  of  a  jiret  ipi'-e.  Hang  goes  the  little  can- 
non, back  it  flies  with  the  shock, — out  Starisa  po- 
liceman, and  puts  it  iu  his  pocket! 

The  patience  of  the  TontOB  waaaowexhavslod. 
They  demanded,  "  What !  cannot  we  even  fire  a 
child's  cannon  .'"  The  reply  was,  "  Nein,  das  ist 
am  strengsten  verboten."  "No,  that  is  most 
strictly  forbidden."  The  youths,  with  EnpHsh 
spirit,  protested  against  the  seizuro  of  flieir  rnn 
non.  "  Good !  good  i"  was  the  aaawor,  and  the 
next  day  they  were  snrnmoned  to  the  Amt-hoose, 
ami,  on  the  clearest  showing  of  the  printed  regu- 
lations, fined  ten  shillings. — German  Experiences. 
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0'Co!f!»Ei,L. — After  the  cIos<»  of  the  proceclings 
in  the  Dublin  Court  of  Qn  ■i  n'ri  Hent-h,  on 
Thuradoy  lost  w«ek.  Mr.  O'Conneli  and  tho  other 
traversers  rem^Ua  Ar  about  an  hour  in  the 
Jud^M'  chaplMHt  swaitlqg  certain  fonaatities  in 
order  to  their  eonnnitment.  At  a  quarter  after 
five  o'clock,  they  were  drivr  ri  ofT  in  tlin  e  <  nrri- 
ftge«,  ac( ompanied  by  the  High  tsh'-Titi,  and  es- 
corted b)  ;i  strong  body  of  mounted  Police,  to 
Ricbmond  Bhdewell,ia  the  South  Circular  Road 
As  they  peaaed  fbrth,  there  was  a  general  cry  of 
'*  Silence  !"  amon^  the  crowd ;  wlui  h  \\  ns  in  a 
state  of  great  "  excitement,"  and  Hi'vernl  [icrsunB 
shed  ti  ars.  NuinliLTS  tnlluwed  the  carriag'.  s  ;  and 
a  large  crowd  was  collected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
prtsoo.  Inside  the  prison-gate  etood  a  nameroua 
pertr  of  cenUemen,  in  two  filcai  peiaonal  firienda 
of  Mr.  O'Conneli :  they  nneoTeied  aabe  entered ; 
and  lie  lihook  hands  with  them.  O'Conm  1!  und 
his  companions  were  conducted  to  the  Governor's 
house.  Mr.  Purdon,  the  GoTenoi^  bdnc  absent, 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  I>eput]r*GoTenior.  recetred  the 
priaonera  mm  High  SheriflT  BaU;  ud  Mr. 
O'Conneli  was  cnnveyed  to  rooms  which  he  had 
engaged  before  the  passing  of  the  sentence. 
They  are  spacious  and  airy.  Mrs.  Fitzsimon  and 
Mrs.  French,  U'Connell's  daughters,  were  in 
waiting  to  receive  him  in  his  new  lodging ;  and 
after  a  short  intenralj  he  walked  with  them  in  the 
large  gardena  belonging  to  the  nris4^>n,  to  which 
his  party  have  access     Tli«  Liheriitnr  seems  to 

Eas8  his  time  aa  pleasantly  as  a  pri<«on  allows  :  he 
as  an  almoat  datir  leree,  admitting  visitors  fnr 
•  few  hoara  aaeh  caj  except  Moadaya  and  Wed- 
neadayi.  The  Dnbun  papers  publiah  a  letter  by 
his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr  .Miley,  dated  "  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  Captivity,  "  describing  O'Conneli 
at  mass. 

*' Never  liavu  I  beheld  the  Liberator  in  a  sub- 
limet  attitude  than  this  morning,  as  he  knelt,  I 
awjaaj  in  iettara,  before  the  altar  bo  himself  had 
freed,  n  waaa  apeetaele  of  much  grander  import 
than  eren  of  a  'just  man  contending  with  adver- 
alty' ;  and  if  those  who  have  been  laboring  so 
long,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  to  afltict  Ilia  apMtt  tO  em- 
bitter and  diagrace  bia  decliaiof  yean,  eoald 
have  beheld  tne  aerenityof  hia  eoantenanee  in 
receiving  the  divine  communion,  I  would  not  say 
they  would  have  been  sorely  disappointed,  but, 
for  tlic  honor  of  human  nature,  I  shall  persuade 
myself  that  it  would  have  repented  them  of  their 
intent  in  aeeking  to  fix  the  brand  of  a  felonious 
comoiraloc  on  aoeh  a  nan.  No ;  O'Conneli  is 
not  atok— be  ia  not  aad ;  let  no  one  believe  it.  I 
was  beside  him  in  the  court;  I  accompanied  him 
to  the  prison  ;  it  is  scarce  an  hour  since  this  hand 
that  writes  was  grasped  in  his  :  and  I  aver,  upon 
this  knowledge,  that  be  is  in  rude  lieallh,  an> 
Aaken  in  hia  purpoae,  and  nndiamaTed  aa  when 
he  denounced  the  Union  on  Tara  or  Mnliajchmast, 
serene  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  full  oT  buoy- 
ant vigor.  He  is  proud  of  hisjin-sent  position, 
and  looks  back  upon  the  past  with  triumph  ;  and 
aeTar  were  bia  hopaa  of  the  Ihtore  brighter  than 
at  tbia  moment,  or  more  akin  to  certainty." 

The  Repeal  papers  present  a  *'  tremendous  ex- 
citement" as  obtaining  in  the  provini ;  but  the 
eiamples  cited  are  not  very  striking.  In  one 
place  the  people  shut  up  their  shops  in  token  of 
mourning ;  in  otbera  tney  got  up  early  to  hear 
A»  news ;  and  on  Sunday  pnirera  were  aaid  fbr 
O'Connoll's  henlth  and  strength  to  bear  up  under 
the  "unjust  sentence."    The  moat  *^ alarming 
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excitement"  occurred  at  Galaway.  A  foolish 
sexton,  to  curry  favor  with  a  gentlemaa  who 
had  arrived  over  night  at  hia  faaidenee  in  the 
neighborhood,  rang  the  bella  of  St.  NIeholaa'a 

church  ;  <>n  which  a  niofi  colli  rted,  and  would 
have  lynchdt  idc  nrxioii,  but  tliat  some  priest« 
;ui<i  et'iiil'-'nit  ii  iivii  rjiosnl  and  promised  that  he 
should  be  puniahed.    Ue  was  aummarily  dia- 


BTBo«*a  Statvs  *t  TBoawaLnaaa.— A  eaae 

of  an  extraordinary  nature  is  about  to  be  brought 
before  the  London  tribunals,    Thorwaldsen,  as  is 
well  known,  li;id  cMcuted  a  colossal  statue  of 
Lord  Byron,  which  he  presented  to  tlie  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  on  condition  of  ila  being  placed 
ia  that  eatbedral  beside  the  monumenta  of  other 
poeta.  The  Chapter  first  accepted  the  offbr,  but 
It  ia  equally  well  known  that  some  scruples  were 
raised  afterwards  against  placing  the  author  of 
Dim  Juan  in  this  national  mausoleum ;  and  the 
caae  eontainiag  the  preeioaa  marble  waa  never 
eldawd  br  the  Chapter.  The  teatameataTy  exe- 
cutors of  Thorwaldsen  being  informed  of  this  state 
of  things,  made  some  inquiries,  and  the  master- 
piece of  Thorwaldsen  was  found  lying  on  the 
floor  of  a  cellar  in  a  state  of  extreme  deterioration , 
amongst  tlie  fragments  of  the  case,  which  the 
humidity  of  the  place  bad  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  rottenness.   Consequently,  a  person  duly 
authorized  by  the  executor  nddn  nsed  a  formal  re- 
clomation  to  the  authorities,  but  when  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers  went  with  him  10  the  cellar, 
it  was  found  that  the  alatne  had  diaafpeared,  and 
nothing  but  Aagmentaofthe  eaae  remained  behind 
The  executors  tlirn  addressed  to  the  Custom- 
house a  deniund  for  indemnitr.    This,  however, 
was  refused,  under  the  plea  that  it  cannot  be  an- 
swerable for  goods  renised  by  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  addreaeed.   The  exeeatora  bar* 
resolved  on  bringing  an  action  for  damages  against 
the  Custom-house  of  London.   The  sum  claimed 
is  30,0001.  (730,000f )  at  which  the  tit  itue  was 
valued  by  the  artiata  of  Rome  on  its  being  ship- 
ped to  Loadoaw— JHbmaMif  Oraaieia. 

PoprL.*Tiofr  or  Gkrmah  8rATBa. — The  TVMa 
of  Population,  on  which  the  appropriation  of  the 

duties  received  on  aeeoant  of  the  German  Cd»- 
toms-Union  i.n  toui)(t<  <l,  affords  us  the  followin 
data  respecting  the  niimlx  r  of  inhabitants  in  eac 
State  of  the  Union  in  tin  v>  rirl843;  viz.  Prussia* 
14,934,340;  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxeflabunr,  175,- 
283;  Bavaria,  4,370,977;  Kingdom  ef  Saxony, 
1,706,267;  Wurtembira,  1,046,871  ;  the  two 
Principalities  of  Hohenzollern,  50,^'i7  ;  Haden, 
1,390,146;  Electoral  Hesse  (or  Hesse  Cnssel), 
698,835;  Grand  Ducby  of  Hewe^ 811  ;503i  Land- 
aniTiate  of  Heaw,  18,444 ;  Bmnawiek,  966,836 ; 
Nassau,  396,095;  and  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
66,338.  The  total  population  of  States  forming 
the  Union,  inclusive  of  r*  rCiin  isolated  districts, 
Thuringia,  dto.,  amounted  last  year  to  27^683,815. 
—U.  atn.  Mtg. 

Tax  FaaacK  in  Atarana.— In  a  apeeeb  in  the 

Cbamber  of  Deputies,  Marfihul  Soult  admitted  the 
holy  war  declared  by  Morocco  against  the  French  in 
Algiers.  The  papers  also  announce  an  untoward 
event  ia  the  province  of  Conataatina.  Thegpr* 
riaon  of  Biaeara,  compoeed  of  aatiTaa  hi  fVoaeh 
pay,  had  revolted,  murdered  two  French  offioif% 
and  betrayed  the  poat  to  the  enemy. — Spea. 
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AiiTKtuiTiEt  or  Atrkxs. — Among  tho  mnny 
iiucriptioiu  of  the  Aoro^lis  which  have  b«en 

fablifh«d  in  the  Ephmeni  of  the  Arch«ological 
ociety,  are  three  or  four  of  peculiar  historic  in- 
tereflt — the  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  votive 
statue  to  iMinerva  of  healtli,  incntinni  ii  in  ih--  Lifi- 
of  Pericles,  by  Plutarch  and  by  Fiiity,  the  cata- 
logue of  the  contributions  of  difTcrent  towns  to 
Um  tntMiry  IB  the  Puthe]ioii,aiid  the  deecriptioD, 
pice  and  diitribation  of  Um  work  done  in  erect- 
tasUie  Long  Walls. 

The  following  statues  and  rcljtn  os  are  of  tuiffi- 
oient  value  to  merit  casti,  were  th>>  mean*  elTorded 
from  the  museums  of  Europe : — 10  piece*  of  the 
firieie  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  14  lUII  in  the 
Acropolin;  1  metope — the  Wingod  Victory  taking 
off  her  tiandiil,  and  unother  called  the  Dull  of 
Marathon,  rciiovog  from  the  extprior  of  the  Vic- 
tory Apteroe,  with  pirtof  a  thiril,)!  biautifiil  Vmle 
ilatM  9tm  frwa,  about  2  ft'<-t  Ui^U  ;  Cvrv»,  or 
IKaaa,  awendinc  a  ear,  in  a  it^le  reeembiiof  that 
of  the  ZantUan  Ifarblee;  about  eight  of  the  nnall 
sepulchral  and  other  relievi  pri  si  rvcd  in  the 
Pinacotheca;  several  beautiAil  fripnit  nts  of  small 
ntututB,  three  of  those  prcservt  d  m  ilio  Stoa  of 
Adrian  ;  a  torso  of  a  Cupid  ;  a  bold  sepulchral 
relief  of  an  old  man  and  a  youth,  5  ftet  nigh  ;  a 
finely  draped  statue,  of  the  oest  era,  6  feet  high, 
found  at  Andros,  head  wanting,  having  been  re- 
placed h\  ii  Kfjinaii  bust,  as  the fiiltiiij;  ni  tlif  neck 
shows  ;  «innll  relief,  with  inscription  Atlicnn,  &c. ; 
the  coloK«al  statue  of  Ercchthoniii-;,  siiM  in  siiu, 
below  the  tample  of  Theaeua.  feet  hif  h,  head 
wantinc;  eolo«al  atatna  Bfinerra  Victrix,  re- 
markable for  its  exquisite  drnpery,  head  wanting, 
near  the  Theseium.  In  the  Thtucium — the  very 
curious  relievo,  6  feet  high,  of  a  Warrior  with 
apear,  with  great  ramaina  of  colon— a  work  of 
Ariateion,  of  tne  ancient  aehoet  of  Sreion ;  a  beau- 
tiful figure,  of  the  very  hfst  era,  perfect  all  but  the 
legs  below  the  knee  and  the  arms,  5  feet  hipli, 
cnlli  (i  the  AjHilIii,  frotn  liavine  a  si-rtM  rit  '>ri  the 
base ;  a  statue  supposod  to  be  Apollo  Ljcius,  6 
ftet;  a  baantillil  utde  Sleniia,  with  the  iaftat 


Bacchus  on  his  shoulder,  3  feet;  a  Pan,  'A  f-  .  i 
high ;  a  beaatifill  little  Terminus,  1  J-i  foot  Mg/n, 
with  three  heada  of  the  Diana  Triformia,  and  one 
of  Hermes;  a  sepulchral  relief,  5  feet  by  4,  of  a 
youth,  dog  and  boy  ;  another,  of  the  same  i*ize,  of 
f'Miiiile,  nurse,  rhild,  and  friend — both  these  pieces, 
in  very  prominent  alto  relievo,  are  admirable 
specimens  of  the  common  h<  pnli  hral  style  subse- 

Sttent  to  the  beat  period  of  Atbeoian  sculpture . 
iCTeral  other  relieroa,  of  email  rise  and  minor 
importnnre.  No  rxrrivations  have  been  made 
lately  out  of  the  Aeropolis,  neither  is  there  any 
probability  of  any  being  made,  for  the  Greek 
Government  have  no  funds  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  law  preTents  any  individual  IVom  removing 
any  antiquities  from  Greece.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  great  part  of  the  town  is  built  over 
ancient  remains,  and  little  ho^ie  (  an  any  longer 
be  entertained  of  any  diacoveries  in  Athens,  ex- 
cept in  the  Acropolia.  Indeed,  many  reasons 
comUne  to  point  out  other  plaeea  as  affording 
better  hopeaof  aneeeaa  ia  ardwoiog ical  research. 


Mn.  Dkaytos's  Ijivkhtiok  for  Silvkrino 
MiRROBS. — Bv  this  gentleman's  process,  the  mir- 
ror is,  for  the  nrsttime,  literally  speaking,  rihered, 

inasmuch  as  silver  is  prceipituted  on  it  from  its 
nitrate  (lunar  caiistie)  in  the  form  uf  a  i)rilliant 
lamina.  The  process  is  tliis  :  on  a  plate  of  glaaa, 
surrounded  witli  an  edge  of  putty,  is  poured  a  so- 
lution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  and  qtirit, 
mixed  with  ammonia  and  the  oils  of  cassia  and  of 
cIoTea.  Theaeoils  precipitate  the  metal  in  some- 
what the  <amc  nianiii  r  v<  iji  talile  fibre  does  in 
the  i  iisf  of  marking  ink — the  quantity  of  oil  in- 
fluenring  the  rapidity  of  the  precipitation.  Mr. 
Faraday  here  reterred  to  Dr.  WoUaaton'a  method 
of  precipitating  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
miigneciia  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  eontaining  its 
solution,  in  order  to  make  intelligible  how  the 
de|MiMt  (if  >)U<T\v;i<  ili-trrmined  on  the  surface  of 
clean  glass,  not  (as  in  Dr.  W.'a  eipeiiment)  by 
 eauMiybiMlijaaort  of  atoetrieaAnity. 
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"Tliia  part  of  Mr.  Faraday's  discourse  was  illu8- 
trattd  07  thrM  hifhlY  stnkins  adaptationa  of  Mr. 
Drayton's  pneew.  He  first  aUTered  a  glajw  plate, 
the  auriaceof  which  was  cat  in  a  ray-1  ike  pattern. 
2d.  A  bottle  was  fiI1>  r!  svlth  Mr.  Drayton  s  trans- 
parent solutioD,  which  afterwards  exhibited  a 
cylindrical  reflecting  surface.  And,  :{<l.  A  large 
e«ll,  made  of  two  jjSum  plates,  was  placed  erect 
on  the  table«  and  ailed  with  the  Mme  clear  aoiu- 
tion  This,  though  perfectly  translucent  in  the 
first  itiaiance,  gradually  became  opaque  und  re- 
flecting; 8u  that,  before  Mr.  Faraday  concluded, 
tUoae  of  hia  auditors  who  were  placed  within  view 
of  it,  itw  their  own  faces,  or  that  of  their  near 
neighbors,  gradually  substituted  for  the  ftcea  of 
those  who  were  seated  opposite  to  them. — .^fA. 

PvEPMATic  ArrABATOs  roR  Valdiiio  the  Rx> 

SPIR&TOBT  PoWBKa,  IlLOSTRATBV  BT  DlAOBAMt 

AKit  Tables. — It  consists  of  two  instruments,  the 
one  oulled  the  "  Breatliing  mai  hirio"  for  meaBUr- 
ing  "  \  ulume,  "  and  tlio  utiicr  called  the  "  Irir^iiira- 
tor,"  for  meaiturin^  "Power  " — by  which  the  three 
prinoipil  observations  for  arriving  at  correct  re- 
ralte  an  taken,  ris.,  the  number  of  cubic  iacbea 
of  nar  thrown  out  of  the  cheat— and  the  power  by 
whirh  that  air  can  be  drawn  in  and  given  out. 
The  "  breathing  machine  "  cunuistaof  two  vertical 
rylindcni,  one  within  the  other, — the  outer  one 
contain*  water,  while  the  inner  one,  being  in- 
rerted,  is  intended  to  reeoive  the  breath,  and 
hence  is  called  the  receiver ;  this  receiver  is  raified 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  given  out  of 
the  lungs  cif  tin'  pi  rxm  Lnidi'r  t  xaiiuiialiuii.  The 
receiver  is  counterbaiaiiced  by  two  leaden  weijchts 
working  in  two  vertical  hollow  brass  perpendicu- 
lar tnbos.  To  each  of  the  weighu  is  attached  a 
.OOfd,  which,  working  orer  a  pulley  at  top,  pagaes 
down  another  bras.^  tube  or  column  and  connected 
with  the  croM-head  of  the  receiver,  which  croHs- 
head  with  the  receiver  worlu  up  and  down  by 
means  of  slots  formed  in  the  inside  column.  In 
order  to  determine  bow  mooh  air  is  giTon  out,  a 
scale  is  connected  with  the  receiver,  which 
ascendit  and  dettcends  with  it ;  on  this  Rcnle  the 
figures  represent  cubic  incln-s — <  ulculutt  d  ur<  urd- 
ing  to  the  contents  of  the  receiver,  which  con- 
tains 3H6  cubic  iaehot  of  air.  The  level  of  the 
water  is  the  datum  or  standacd  lino  from  which 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  is  to  be  determined. 
A  bent  glaiisi  tube  is  connected  with  thu  wnier  in 
the  reservoir,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  tJiu 
reservoir  is  readily  aacertained  by  an  inapet  tii  n 
of  the  tube ;  the  divisionji  on  the  scale  on  the 
same  level  as  the  surface  of  the  water,  indicate 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  contained  in  the  re- 
ceiver, at  any  elevation.  The  breath  enters  the 
receiver  by  a  tube  paasing  up  through  ilic  ri-ser- 
Toir  of  water,  and  when  the  experiment  is  con- 
cluded and  the  receiver  ia  to  be  drawn  down  again, 
the  air  Is  discharged  hj  b  tbIto  oock  at  bottom. 
Three  taps  are  fixed  in  front  of  this  machine,  the 
one  for  drawing  off  th>*  watfr  wlutti  neccsaary ; 
the  second  for  discharging  the  breath  through; 
and  the  middle  one,  called  the  drain  tap,  for  drain- 
ing off  water  that  sometimes  by  accident  is  finced 
into  vairtieal  tubes.  The  «*  Insinrator"  is  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  elfvntin^  hy  the 
power  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion,  a  column  of  mercury,  and  according  to  the 
alevation  of  the  mercury  to  determine  the  relative 
p«w«r«BwladbjthMtJiMMlBt.  ItoomiitiorB 
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dial  plate,  graduated  with  inches  and  tenths,  and 
is  divided  equally^y  a  perpendicular  line.  The 
left  side  is  graduated  for  measurinij^  inspiration, 
the  right  half  for  expiration  ■  certain  words  are 
engraved  in  em  h  division  expreanvc  of  diflbcMlt 
degrees  of  strength,  thus — 

Graduation  of  Potter. 
Irnpirniion.  Expiration. 
15 inches.  Weak,       .       .       S  OU  inches. 
2-       "     Ordinary,      .       .    2-50  " 
25  Strong,      .       .      350  " 

3  5     "     Very  Strong,  .      .   4-50  '  •* 

4-  5     *•     Remarkable,  5  80  » 

5-  5  •»  Very  Remarkable,  7  00  •* 
6  «  Extraordinary,  .  8  50  " 
7.       M      Y'ery  Extraordinary,  10  00  " 

These  expressions  of  power  ore  obtained  from 
Ittsnlta  of  nearly  1,200  observations.  The  mer- 
eiury  isoontaioed  in  a  bent  tube,  cue  end  of  which 
is  ■armcQBted  by  a  Ifexible  tube,  which  is  ter- 
minated by  an  liidiiin  rubber  nose-piece,  tlir(.iic[i 
which  the  person  under  trial  draws  in  or  blowv 
out  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  Heveral  persons, 
incIudio|  fire-brumde  men,  wrestlers,  gentleman, 
and  particularly  Kohinson,  the  well-made  dwarf, 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  standing  3  feet  0  inr)i(  s 
high,  were  subjected  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hiitclun- 
8on"«  apparatus — and  it  wa.s  observed  how  accu- 
rately these  cases  agreed  with  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
table  of  heights,  bv  which  it  appears  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  man's  lunjs  ineraases  in  arithmetical 
progression  of  8  ciiinc  inches  for  every  inch  of 
his  actual  height.— 

I. AMI  DRAtKtnn. — Land  ii<  rendered  cold  and 
late  by  the  fttat  capucUjf  water  far  ktatf  as 
compared  wtth  clay  or  ssnd ;  the  same  quanllty 

of  heat  which  is  siiffir-ient  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  earth  or  mould  four  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  of  cunuiion  air  five  degrees,  being  ooiv 
•ufKcicnt  to  raise  that  of  water  one  degree;  the 
residue  being  absorbed  by  the  water  and  rendor- 
ed  latent.  Consequently,  when  the  land  is  utu- 
rated  hy  water,  the  son's  rays,  instead  of  being 
f'XpL'nded  in  heating  the  soil,  are  ab.sorl'id  and 
rendered  latent  by  the  water  which  ii  contains, 
and  the  soil  derives  but  one-fourth  of  the  warmth 
which  it  would  do  were  it  filled  with  conmoa 
air  instead  of  water.  Other  iitjurioos  effoels  are, 
that  it  sotir?  thr  InnJ,  nnd  gives  risi^  to  the  forma- 
tion of  i>ub!<laiii  (js  liurilul  tu  vegetation.  These 
are  caused  by  the  exciu^ion  of  coninion  air  and 
the  oxygen  which  it  contains  from  the  pores  of 
the  soil.  Vegetable  and  animal  manures  thus  rs« 
main  imperfectly  decayed,  or  decay  is  converted 
into  putrefaction,  and  acetic,  malic,  tannic,  gallic, 
and  other  acids  substituted  for  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  the  products  of  simple  decay,  and 
which,  with  the  elementa  of  water,  aie  now 
recocnixed  as  the  chief  agonla  in  the  nourishment 
of  plants.  SaperabunoBBt  tnoistore,  likewise, 
renders  the  climate  of  a  country  insalubrious; 
but  its  injurious  effects  are  more  immediately 
recognized  in  !>upi>l\ing  the  roots  of  growing 
plants  with  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture  than 
they  are  able  to  digest,  and  thos  randering  them 
weak  aad  dropsical.— /M. 
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Th«  Kisg  of  SwEDKSf. — March  8. — At  Stock- 
lioltn,  Hi*  Majesty  Charles  Juhn  XIV.  Kiog  of 
Sweden  aixl  Norway,  ui4Sov«i«igB  of  the  CMct 
of  the  6«riipbiin. 

Of  M  (fiat  brilliant  race  of  warriors  and  of 
•tateoniaii  ealled  into  sudden  life  bf  the  terrible 
ibreee  of  the  French  reTolatiouary  war  to  aeoar 
ail  I  sifk  t!t  •  plain<!  and  cities  of  Europe,  few  were 
gitti-d  with  tlic  luure  dignified  and  enduring  energy 
which  survived  the  crisis  of  their  youth— one 
alone  retained  by  his  own  deserts  the  kingly  prize 
wUeb  bad  been  flung  to  him.  Of  all  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
King-vossals  of  Imperial  France,  Uernadottf 
alone  preserved  to  our  (iiiy  the  poiiition  to  w  liicli 
he  baa  been  raised  ;  hut  he  preserved  it  hecuuse, 
in  a  country  jealous  of  its  ancient  liberties  and  of 
lie  nalioDal  independenee,he  learned  faithfully  to 
obaerre  the  eoaditiotia  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  to  maintain,  even  at  tlie  s.in ifi^  t  s  of  his 
personal  sympathies,  the  huuur  uaii  freedom  of 
Cbe  land  which  had  adopted  him. 

John  Bnptiste  Julius  Uernadotte  was  born  at 
PaUf  the  capital  of  Bearne,  Jan.  26,  1764.  His 
parents  were  humble,  but  not  of  the  very  humblest 
<^onditinn,  oppears  from  the  superior  education 
th'-y  Wi T'  nahleil  t<j  give  liirii.  Some  acroiuits 
iray  thut  he  waii  designed  fur  the  hnr ,  bur,  in  his 
loth  year,  be  suddenly  relinquished  his  ^t•l(li(;s, 
and  enlisted  as  a  priYate  soldier  into  the  Uo^  nl 
Marine*.  Notwithstanding  his  soperior  acnu  ire - 
ments  and  bis  good  conduct,  the  year  ITSH  found 
Bemadotte  only  a  sergeant;  but  afler  the  revolu- 
tionary torrent  swept  away  the  artificial  distim 
tions  of  society,  and  cleared  the  military  stage  fl>r 
the  exhibition  and  success  of  plebeian  merit,  his 
rise  was  most  rapid.  In  1792  he  was  Colonel  in 
the  nriiiy  of  General  Custines.  The  yeor  follow- 
ing lie  served  under  Kleber  with  go  mu<  h  ability 
and  seal,  tliat  lie  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Ctenenl  of  Brigade,  and  almost  immediately  aftnr* 
wards  to  that  of  General  of  Divieion. 

Tn  tiie  ensninc  campaigns,  the  new  General 
served  both  on  tiie  Rliinc  and  in  It.ily,  und  <ir\ 
every  oci:4ii>iuu  wilh  dii»Ungui»lit:d  reuuiatiua  ;  but 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  conqueror  of  Italy — having 
oven  thus  early  talten  up  an  ominous  iorebodinf 
of  his  desifns. 

The  weakness  of  the  existing  government,  the 
laleuts,  pupuliirity,  and  character  of  the  hero,  and, 
above  ull,  ide  contempt  wiiii  h  he  i-ihihited  for 
the  orders  of  the  Directory,  when  opposed  to  his 
own  viflwi,  might  well  create  distntat  la  a  mind 
ao  sapeiooa  as  Bwnadotte's.  Ho  was  so  little 
dispoaed  to  boMMne  tha  inatrameBt  of  Boaaparte'a 
•mbitioiii  dnt|  Mfim  tbo  pwoa  of  Canpo*F«nBiio, 


be  flatly  refused  to  serve  in  the  nrmy  of  England. 
With  some  difficulty  he  wag  persuaded  to  accept 
an  embassy  to  Austria,  from  which  he  shortly  re- 
turned.   On  the  establishment  of  the  Consulnfei 
he  received  the  staii'  of  a  Marshal  of  Franeo, 
and  in  1606  the  title  of  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
was  added  to  his  other  honors.   In  the  G^nnaii 
(•ainjKiigns,  as  well  a-  lu  []u>  romnioml  w  hi.  h  he 
held  for  a  short  time  against  the.  Chounns  in  the 
west  of  Franco,  he  was  distinguisti' d  from  ail  bis 
military  oomrades  by  his  consideration  and  gmn- 
rosity  towards  the  conquorod  «n«ny.  From  1806 
to  18U0  he  rominanded  the  first  corps  d'armie  in 
tJie  north  of  Gerniiiny  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  hhi 
personal  kindness  to  h  body  of  l.'j^K)  S\v<'<}efi, 
who  had  fnllen  as  prisoners  into  his  hands,  firjct 
awakened  titnoug  the  younger  oflicers  of  that  na- 
tion thoae  ftelinfs  of  gratitude  which  led  to  his 
noihination  as  a  eandidate  for  the  reversion  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden. 

Of  all  tile  Imperial  generals  (for  the  sterner 
Republican  spirits  of  the  array  had  long  been  re- 
moved from  the  scene)  Bemadotte  was  the  least 
inclined  to  yield  to  Napoleon  that  servile  defti^ 
enco  which  he  so  strictly  exacted.  The  hleinijjfK'f 
of  the  Imperial  regime,  the  abuse  of  niilifary 

[lower,  ntid  the  jealousies  ^^  Im  li  had  sjirung  up 
>etwi-en  tlie  griiiuiees  of  that  transitory  courtjliaa 
alarmed  his  caution,  and,  perhaps,  offimded  Mi 
sense  of  joattce.  Suddenly,  ana  by  a  peraansl 
impulse  rather  than  by  any  sobtle  combination  of 
r  iii<  y  (  r  intrigue,  his  name  was  mentioned  at  the 
l>H  t  of  Orebro,  wbere  the  deputies  of  Sweden 
w<  re  assembled  to  choose  a  saccessor  to  Charles 
XIII.  The  consent  of  the  Prince  de  Fonts  Corro 
had  already  been  privately  implied;  that  of  ths 
Emperor  ISapoleon  was,  not  without  misgivings, 
extorted  from  him.  Bemadotte  said,  with  charnc- 
IcrL^tic  acutcncss,  "  Will  your  Majest}  lu  il.i  me 
greater  than  yourself,  by  couipelling  me  to  have 
Nlhssd  a  crown  ?"  Napoleon  replied, '«  Yonmay 
gs ;  oar  dsstiidss  nast  os  aoeompliabed." 

From  ttat  hour  Bemadotte,  or,  as  Im  was 
rTi  11  •  ftrward  styled,  CluirlesJolm,  Crown  Princs 
ot  Sweden,  tnrned  with  no  divided  affection  to 
bis  adopted  country.  The  first  acts  of  his  govern- 
ment were  to  reffaao  to  recruit  the  French  fieet  at 
Brest  wiA  Swedish  sailors,  and  to  straggle  against 
the  oppregsivo  exigencies  of  the  continentnT  sys- 
tem. In  1812  a  secret  alliance  was  formed  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Russiii  ;  .m;'1  hi  ilf  inll'uvinf; 
year  the  Crown  Prince  assumed  the  command  of 
the  combined  forces  of  Nortfasm  Germany  s|*iMt 
the  French  Empire.  The  nwsrd  of  these  ssr^ 
Tioes  which  he  had  rendarsd  to  dio  canss  of 
rs|iMa  l!(««dnn»  and  in  tlw  snniss  «f  fiwvdta, 
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•'^f*  W»  ondiMMiied  tneetaaiaa  to  that  crown, 
vnMli  he  owea  mitber  to  the  tword  nor  to  the 

irbitrary  policy  of  liis  former  inasttir,  but  to  tlie 
leliberutc  choice  of  the  Swedish  people.  He 
ihowed  himgelf  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  Eu- 
•op«  by  hi*  ttodeviating  adhaieBoe  to  those  prin- 
uplea  of  order,  jutMe,  end  fbifaearuice,  by  which 
the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  has  bf<.-n 
»iai>i>ily  Bccured;  and,  by  h'm  frank  and  judicious 
jompliance  with  the  obligations  imposed  upon  a 
lovereign  by  tb«  free  conatjtutions  both  of  Sweden 
of  Norway,  he  earned  the  unbounded  Tenen- 
aon  of  thOM  natiwu.  If  we  look  back  upon  the 
innals  of  Sweden  in  the  preceding  half  c^^murv, 
sve  are  confimn'l.^d  by  the  perpetual  revolutioMH 
■which  agitated  the  state  and  menaced  the  exist- 
ence of  its  Kings.  But  aince  the  acceiuion  of 
Charlea  John  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  although 
ihe  whole  of  Enrope  hae  at  Tarioni  tnnei  been 

•iMJtOB  by  importaat  changes  in  the  intrrnnl  con- 
StitUtioiM  of  its  stateii,  Sweden  has  <  ontinucd  to 
enjoy  uninterrupted  trnnquillity  and  prosperity. 

It  was  on  hia  birthday  in  the  year  1640,  afker  a 
reign  of  nearly  90  yean,  that  Charlet  John  XIV. 
tookoceaaioo,  in  a  ipeech  from  the  throne,  to 

*orvej  with  parental  gatiufhction  the  condition  of 
hia  domioioiia.^  The  populutioii  of  (he  kingdom 
waa  BO  moeh  Incroaaed,  that  the  inhabiiaiita  of 
Sweden  alone  are  now  equal  in  number  to  those 
of  Sweden  and  Finland  hefore  the  hitter  province 
was  torn  from  the  Ibrmer.  The  eommeree  and 
Uie  manufactures  of  thn  country  have  been 
^cabled,  agriculture  improved,  inatniclion  dif- 
ruaed,  the  finaitces  rai.s.  d  from  a  state  of  great 
embarraa»nient  to  complete  prosperity,  the  na- 
tional debt  almoflt  paM  off,  a  civil  and  a  penal 

A     a^Wn*kArfaA«J     £km     —    -  -   ■   _■  ' 


he  did  not  intend,  on  tJiat  account,  to  fore«o  hia 
own  claim,  aa  well  a«  that  of  hia  family,  to  the 
throne  of  8weden."~ISM('a  JIfiy. 

The  long-expected  death  of  the  f)uk.>  of  .^n- 
goulemc  took  plac.  at  (.„ritzon  the  3d  instant, 
urtw  montha  of  suffering.  The  Ducheaa  and  Duke 
"1  Bordeaux  were  with  the  expbing  exile.  It  i» 
Htatcd  that  the  French  CootJiave  mm  into 
mourning. 


code  proi>oeed  for  preanlaaUon,  the  great  cannU 
whiob  anite  the  ocean  with  th«  Bnltir  have  been 
completed,  and  lastly,  th.  i,I,,r  liosfility  of  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  nations  haa  given  way 
to  mutual  confidence,  cemented  by  kindled  insti- 
tutions, and  the  enlightened  fovenimeat  of  the 
same  scejylre. 

Suchare  the  claims  of  the  late  sovereign  to  the 
tMpeetflil  and  gratefiil  recollecUonsof  his  people. 
Uf  all  the  prmces  of  his  time,  he  sought  most 
steadily  and  effectually  to  concentrate  tiw  whole 
energy  of  his  government  on  the  internal  duties 
•Meb  It  had  to  peiibnn.  He  found  Sweden  ox- 
iMWlrt  lnroenturlea  of  foreign  war,  which  were 
roilowed  by  endless  reverses  abroad  and  convnl- 
«on»  at  home  ;  he  ha.s  left  her  at  the  head  of  the 
•econdarv  oowcrs  of  Europe,  and  well  prepared 
to  uphold  her  intereaU  and  her  dicnitT  in  those 
■mpoftant  <|iie«ieM  whieh  the  oowwVerent. 


■My,  at  no  distant  period,  open  At  di 
the  ihorei  of  the  Baltic. 

A  ?erv  intert  stint;  tnemoir  of  Bernadotte  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  "The  Court  and 
Camp  of  Napoleon,"  but  it  is  too  long  and  too 
well  kaown  to  be  tranifomd  to  our  «3i.miy,  o„ 
thiieeearion. 

Bernadotte  married  the  Pister  of  the  u  iR-  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte.  His  son  and  heir  has  assumed 
the  r»yiJ  authority,  under  the  style  of  Oscar  the 
Second,  and  announced  his  intention  of  oonttnu- 
ing  the  government  of  Sweden  and  IVorwa?  in 
the  fooCMeD.  of  hi^  late  father.  The  Prince  of 
VMi,  tae  neir  of  the  old  dynasty,  has  written 
from  Darmstadt  to  all  tlie  great  powers,  to  say 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Voyages  et  de  la  Orrsrmphir  pour 
I  tmmee  1844,  par  utu  reunion  de  geograpket  tt 
de  Toyagevrt,  sous  la  dirtetim  4*  M.  FMdeiie 
Lacroix.    Pans.  1844. 

Tnia  is  the  first  of  a  promised  series  of  little 
works  to  ho-  publish,  d  annually,  and  which  a^e 
to  comprise  a  popular  survey  of  whatever,  worthy 
of  note,  shall  have  been  done  in  each  yeartowaiA 
extending  and  enriching  the  field  of  geographical 
knowledge.    The  dengn  is  excellent,  und  tlio 
execution  of  this  first  part  is,  on  the  whole,  verv 
creditable.    As  a  specimen  of  cheap  literature  it 
IS  a  marvel,  even  aa  considered  with  reference  to 
the  average  rate  of  price  for  French  publications. 
The  body  of  the  work  opentiHlh  a  *  Resume  de» 
Voyages  de  rAnn6e,' occupying  fiflv  pages.  Next 
we  have  fourteen  nrticles  (i70  ji.iges),  either  ori- 
ginal i  j-s.iv-.  nr  r\trucls  from  book.- of  travelanol 
|et  published,  some  of  which  are  highly  intemt- 
loff.  The  reat  of  the  volume  ia  taken  up  with 
review!  of  recent  worka,  of  which  twcnt  v-seven 
are  noticed,  and  with  naeffal  tabular  maticr,  lists 
of  books,  &c.    The  following  statement,  piii  forth 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Ilommaire  de  Hell,  ia 
stanliijgly  at  variance  with  opinions  hitherto  ie> 
ceived.   That  traveller  apent  five  yean  in  ex- 
ploring the  countries  hetween  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian.    His  work  has  rtvently  begun  to  he 
published  in  parts;  we  pur[i.ise  giving  our  readers 
.-tome  ri(:<  (imii  nf  it  u  Iilti  it  -chall  have  leaebod  • 
more  advanced  stage  of  publication. 

"  M.  Hommaire  baa  ascertained  that  the  dMhr> 
ence  of  level  hetween  the  Sea  of  /\zov  and  the 
(.■a«pian,is  18.3M  mOUmitru  (7M  Ei.gl.sh  inches) 
not  108  mitres  (3.54  English  feet)  as  asserted  by 
Parrot  and  Engelhart  in  lbl2,  nor  SJ5  mitres 
English  feet)  as  declared  in  1839  by  three  mem- 
hers  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petenborg.  He 
provea  that  this  diltbrence  of  level  is  not  the  con- 
sequence of  a  depression  in  the  laii-I,  as  >iome 

Seologiats  suppose,  but  rt-tiulta  simply  from  the 
iminulion  of  th.  waters  in  the  Caspian.  This 
diminution  he  traces  partly  to  the  separation  of 
the  two  seas,  and  partly  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  waters  oftheOural,  the  Volga,  and  the  Emba, 
since  the  Oural  mountains  have  been  denuded  of 
their  forests,  and  the  regions  along  the  banks  of 
the  \olga  have  been  brought  into  cultivation. 
Every  tlung  combines  to  prove  that  the  Caspifa 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Bhiok  Sea  in  a 
line  panung  through  the  bsnins  of  the  Manitch 
and  the  Kouma;  and  this  junction  would  be  re- 
newed were  the  Bosjilioms  middenlv  bh.cked  up, 
as  is  found  by  ^'i  cn-v  cal.  olation  of  the  amount 

of  evaporation  trom  the  surfice  of  the  Bhwfc  See, 
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and  of  the  quantity  of  rarpluB  water  that  flows 
from  it  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  numerous 
■alt  lakes  covering  considerable  ipaces  in  the  pro- 
vioeeB  of  southern  Ruadat  prOTe  that  the  Caspian 
was  formerly  moch  more  extenaire  than  it  u  at 
the  present  day.  It  wan  the  fradual  vetivament 
of  lli<-  wiU-  rti  of  that  sea,  that  lift  behind  those 
remarkable  hollow*  from  which  the  Kuaaiana  ex- 
tnet  TMt  quantities  of  ■tlf'—Ar^fm  ^Mrter/y. 


S»tUkni'»  PottiaU  Work*^  eomplett  im  om  Folume  . 
pp.  oOO.   Doable  eolutnna.  Longmana. 

Like  the  Inic  popular  edition  of  Moore,  the 
publishers  have  hon-  lollcctor]  thr  poftirni  treas- 
ures of  Southey  into  a  single  volume,  together 
with  the  aeparate  explanatory  and  highly  iat»i«st- 
lag  Dfalhoea  to  fonnar  editions.  These  present 
maeli  Ibr  the  eritie  to  reflect  upon,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  attention  for  the  author's  criti- 
cixuiK  upon  hiiu>ttL'll',  and  aiR-i  (jutes  connected  with 
the  compositiun  of  »ii  many  immortal  writings. 
For  Southey  is  one  of  the  immortals;  and  when 
we  yiew  the  vaslness  and  variety  of  the  produc- 
tfoaa  contained  within  this  volume,  we  feel  that 
wa  are  within  the  shrine  of  a  genius  of  original 
character,  great  attainnictitiJ,  and  oxtrriordinary 
powers.  To  say  more  now  would  be  superfluous. 
The  public  haa  vmj  taaaon  to  (ajoice  in  being 
enabled  to  poaaeas  aneh  a  monnmant  of  literary 
devotedneaa  and  maniificent  talent.  It  ia  a  Ubnrv 
in  itaal^-£ir.  Out. 


Tke  Rehellion  in  the  Cerennes.     An  HistorirnI 
Novel,  in  two  Miluine*.     By  Ludwig  Tieck. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Madame  Ilu 
Nntt. 


Tierk  is  becoming  better  known  ond  better 
llk'-ii  in  England  every  day,  TIuh  in  (nic  ot'  the 
beatof  his  historical  stories  cxr-eeciingiy  well  trans 


TIm  fabelUen  of  wUeh  it  embodiee  the  princi- 
pal fhatare  was  one  of  that  long  aueeesaien  of  in- 
surrections in  which  the  smnn  Protestant  sects, 
such  as  the  Albigenses  and  Wuldenses,  vindicated 
themaelToa  to  the  death  against  the  crusades  and 
oppreaaiona  of  the  papal  power.  The  characters 
in  thb  nairatiTe  are  nearly  all  bistorieal,  and 
Tieck  exhibits  considerable  art  in  the  wav  in 
which  he  blends  his  facts,  and  the  dramatic  inci- 
dcnt!»  he  interweaveH  with  them,  so  as  to  produce 
a  romance  no  h-bs  picturesque  than  true. 

These  rebellions  and  struggles  for  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  are  iSivorite  topics  with  the  Ger- 
man writers,  but  none  of  them  exceed  in  interest 
the  bold  rirnimstances  attenditig  the  movt  iiH  tit 
headed  by  Roland,  the  hero  of  Tieck's  plot.  To 
the  English  reader  these  stories  ought  to  be  no 
leaa  attraetiTe.  Enriaod  is  the  champioq  of  the 
proleatant  world.  Th»  dispersed  and  nnnted  pro. 
testants  of  nil  denominations  in  all  parts  of  the 
ei|rth  look  to  England,  with  much  the  same  feel- 
ings a.H  ilic  followi  rs  ot"  tlic  Grt  t  k  church  look  to 
Constantinople — short  of  the  historieal  tradition 
which  consecrates  it  as  the  melropoUa  cf  their 
feligiwi.  It  ia  haidly  naeeasary  to 
HadaM  Bmetle'B  hber  In  nrery  body 
•n  intaiaat  in  much  topica.— Gsnrt  JlomrmA, 
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